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1 1 RIRTIT OF 1*LANTS. 

l’ The VegtitaDle World bears inscriVid 117)011 
its glorious iVoiit, it threefold pur[)ose. The 
first, iiii]ilics that which Emerson would de- 
light <0 call the culinary use of plants. Under 
tliis aspect we regard the plant as miinsteriiig 
to the sustenance of the whole animal world, 
and above all, of inaiikind ; not alone furnish- 
ing the basis of the existence of the human 
race, but atfonling the materials for bouud- 
; less appliances of comfort and convenience. 
This material relation of the vegetable world, 
although moat iinpcrtaiit, socially considered, 
{esthetically must be regarded as the meanest ; 

' since it ultimately concerns the animal re- 
quirements of each individual, however much 
these may be glossed over by retinement. 
Far more lofty is the part wliioli the plant 
world play.s in the regulation of the ali-em- 
• bracing oporaiioris of the universe. The 
‘scorched and rainless desolation of the Sa- 
hara, and the overflowing wealth of vitality 
in the humid forests of the gorgeously clothed 
tx'o]»ies, ])artly owe their chaiueteristic pecu- 
liarities to the action of the plant creation. 
Varying states of climate, <lry or humid at- 
friosj)here, parched or moi.st soil, scanty or 
abum^nt development of animal, and espe- 
cially of hiinian, life, in the mass, find their 
mastcj’ing conditions in the nature and extent 
of local vegetation. Herein the vegetable 
worlil is related to the well-being and actual 
existence of whole races, anil the great physical 
features of entire I’cgioiis. 

Hut the most sublime and exalted mission 
I of the vegetable creation is as the material 
; interpreter of the spiritual ; the veil which 
j coiuje.'ils but yet declares the mighty Author 
! and SusUiincr — the gorgeous tapestry of God’s 
I great temple ; the emblem of the Eternal, 

I teaching us to look for the permanent through 
I the mutahlc and fleeting. The spiritual ordi- 
1 nance of eternal being is nobly symbolised to 
us ill the immutable law of vegetable nature, 
which decrees that death sliall proceed out of 
life, and lifo out of death ; that the living animal 
shall feed its vitality upon the dead plant, 
and the living plant upon the dead animal ; 
that decomposition sljall be but the com- 
mencement of recomposition ; and putre- 
faction but the symbol of renewed produc- 
tion. 


“ For though to every draught of vital breath, , 
Renewed throughout the bnundii of earth or ocean, 
The melancholy gates of deatli 
Respond with sympathetic motion ; 

Though all tljat ieeils on nether air, 

Howe’er magnificent or fair, 

Grows but fx> perislt and entrust 
Its ruins to their kindred dust ; 

Yet, by the Almighty’s ever-<luring care 
Her procreant vigils nature keeps 
Amid the unfutliomiible deeps, 

And saves tbe peopled fields of earth 
From dread of emptiness or dearth 

The inexhaitiitible fertility of the vegetable 
world affords matter for profound wonder 
and admiration to the naturalist. Does a 
volcanic island rise from the ocean, bare and 
devoid of aught that can allure' man to take 
up his habitation on its soil, or that can fur- 
nish food for his sustenance or implements 
for Ids use, yet when yeans have rolled on, it 
will be covered by a peculiar form of vege- 
tation, to which will succeed othei’s more 
perfect ; and the sun that glared upon a 
smoking rocky mass may smile upon an 
earthly paradise. What have been the 
weapons which nature has here employed to 
battle against want and desolation, to cast 
out death ,'md implant the germs of life? 
The w'aves have w.-iftcd the seeds of vege- 
tation, and the winds have carried them on 
their wings. Sfraiigely fashioned insects and 
brilliantly i)lumed birds have paused in their 
flight to wonder or to rest, and, pursuing 
I their careless way, have left precious traces 
of their visit — the seeds of a teeming host 
of plants. 

“ Tims ill the earlb, in water, tuul in air, 

In moisture nml in drun^'lit, iu heat and cold, 
U'housamls of germs their cneigies unfokl.” 

To US, then, it is of the <leepest interest to 
investigate the means by which the limila^of 
the vegetable kingdom are extended, and the 
multiplication of plants is effected. And even 
if the relation which this all-important process 
beam to the lifo of the universe were less 
lofty than we have seen it to be, the pheno- 
mena accompanying it might well arrest our 
attention. The function of reproduction is 
performed in all flowering phints, by the aid 
of the blosfeom. In nature everything has a 
meaning and a purpofife: nothing which is 
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SO^perfluous or useless finds a place in its ns with a mastery which will nn- 

economy ; even the flowers — that calm race, locliSme secret chambers of Nature, and 
m loveliness and trjuiquillity, without euj^le us to behold all her operations, regu- 
passiou or pain, desii'e or disappointment, lated by an universal frame of laws, 
whose life is beauty and whose breath is The minute vegetable cell, artificer of the 
perfume — are destined to play no idle part world of phiiits, here again comes before us, 
in the workshop of nature. To them is com- as the agent by which the marvels of repro- 
mitted the task of perpetuating vegetable duction are effected . Not only is every in- 
existence : upon their active industry depends crease of mass the result of the development 
the life of every bird that soars in air, of of one cell from another ; but, in propagation, 
every beast that stalks across the jdain, of jis we here iind€5rstAnd it, consisting in the 
every insect that crawls over the surface of separation of new forms of individual life, the 
the earth ^ the life of man himself ; the very cell is equally the efficient instrnment. 
existence of the universe as at present con- Witliiu those beautiful thread-like struc- 
stituted. Well may we iisk with Tennyson, tures in the flower which delight us by their 
^ , endless wealth of form and colour, are de- 

<‘ Wl>o .s.tih«tconl,l hve.„I,onr veIo.«l » definite number of emsle free 

ir Niitiiiv put not forth lu*r power , ,, . . i ‘ii 

Ab.miil.eopemni!of,illow'-r?" “■"'1 uiiconneeteacclle invested will) an 

almost indestructible yellow substance winch 
Displaying in their form and essence an assumes the most elegant forms. By the 
union of the sweetest utilitarianism with influence of each one of tliese cells, — hollow 
the most ideal beauty, the flowei-s pre- cells they are called — a perfect iiidivi<hi:il 
side over the birth of the plants under is to be produced, a new plant is to arise, 
conditions giving rise to fancies that have In the centre, either of the same flower, 
fed the Imagination of generations of poets, or of another flower on the same, or a dif- 
aiid have inspired the gravest botanical philo- ferent plant. — and on the v\ariatii)iis in this 
sopher.s of former ages with pleasant thoughts, particular the Lin mean system of chissitiea- 
]yi any hundred years have passed since it was tion was founded — is seen a little pear-like 
first noticed that in several species of plants hoily, from which a fuimel-s' aped tube is 
two differing lurnis are <levt5l()ped, and that ^iroloncrcd u]>ward. In the cavity of this 
the one plant never perfects its seed, unleas pear — thegermen of botiaiLsts — are develojied 
an indivhlual of tlic other kind flowers simul -1 little seed-huds, each containing one Inige 
laneously in its vicinity. Thus, Bliny and cell, the einbiyo sac which itself ]»rodiices the 
Thcopiir.'isLus relate that the country people gcrin-cells — the elements of future plants, 
hung flowering branches of one kind of date on At the period of flowering, the globular pollen 
two boughs of the other, in order to secure full cells fall upon the oritioe of the tube, but Liiey 
crops ; and Kcempfer recounts that an inroad cannot passthrough, for the tube is womlrous 
of Turks into Bassora was checked by the small, and now they may i)e seen to elongate 
felling of all tlu! date trees of om* kind ; when into a long thread, pierce the seed-bud, arrive 
the others refase<l to bear fruit. Vet more at the embryonal sac, and by their magic 
romantic is the account turnished us Viy the loiuch arouse the germ-cell to active life, in- 
Italian Micheli, of the Vallisneria spiralis, an diicing in it a further cell-formation by which 
iiiliabitaiit of the* rivers. Here the flowers of a seed is pi’odueed that becomes capal^le of 
the one kind float on tJie water, those of the carrying on a separate cxisUmcc. I’hits the 
other are bound fo the bottom of the river, poets may still retain their ideal fictions if 
until at the peri(jd of flowering they burst they are so minded. They may sing of i.he, 
from tlu ir bondage, float up to the object of triumph of the plant-cell over material 
their afl'ectioii, exchange a gentle kiss of love, nature, a mere contact becoming dynamic 
and arc borne away by tlic rippling w’avelet and suffering for tlie production of a new 
soon to breathe out their life. — tit embleTn.s of germ of separate being. 'J’hcy may still fable 
the ardent lover, consumed by inward flame, the flow^er-bearing plant as celebrating by a 
and expiripg cvtMi ;it the inonient when he kiss the most beautiful act of its renewal, 
has atlainVd the consurnmatioii of his vows. The scientific value of the discovery of 
Alas, that earliest truth loving Science should vegetable reproduclioii by a peculiar cell- 
step in to crush this graceful fabric of the formation can hardly be estimated by one 
imagination, to strip tliis liist.ory of all its nnacquainted with the previous st.aLe of vege- 
glowing passion, and all its mystery of almost table and animal physiology. The estahliHli- 
hiimaii love ! Arnl yet we have no real cause inent of this great law has explained what 
for lamentation. The highe.st truth is in | was incomprehensihle ; it lia.s miixle bril- 
itself the highest poetry. The simple biillliant with the light of truth, regions of 
'eternal and tlienffore sublime truths which | science formerly dark with doubt ; it has 
science suiistitiites for the visionary beauties imposed order upon a shapeless chaos of con- 
of the human imagination, far transcend the fiisedly observed phenomena. By iu aid we 
mveutions of the greate^ masters of poetry, are enabled to distinguish between the repro- 
In the place of isolated and mysterious facts, dUction of individuals and what may be 
wdtliMiit visible connection or harmony, it has called their continuation. For the former, is 
given ii.s all-embrficing principles, and has requisite, as we have seen, the dynamizing 
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influence of a cell of one kind over a cell of separate and prepare their own food,, it 
another kind— K)f the sperm-cell over the be at the expense of the rapid developmepi 
germ cell '; the latter process, .consisting in of the plant, which is the great object in view: 
the multiplication of the original cell by A most beautiful provision is tlierefore xnad« 
division — a 'realisation of the oM {>aradox — for the supply of food to the embryo. The 
occurs wlien we break off a slip from a tree, seed is supplied with a coating of albumen 
and from this develo|:)e a prfect plant. Here, and starch ; part of this, resolves itSeH ^ a 
growth takes place solely in virtue of the process of decomposition into a nutritive umd 
characteristic power which the individual cell which offers to the embryo cells all the 
possesses of forming new cells in its interior, materials of growth already elaborated and 
which grow and arrange themselves con- prepared for use ; while a part, » absorbing 
forraably to the vesicle from which they oxygfen, which combines with its carbon, 
originate. The gardener, in grafting and creates an artificial atmosphere •!*' carbonic 
budding, avails himself practically of this acid gas, the mitiiral food of the ])lant, thus 
attrilmte of the cell, otherwise essential as at once aeciistoraing the embryo to look 
the means of growth in every plant. We forward to an independent life, and, as it 
especially wish to distinguish this function were, emancipate itself from a future necessity 
from the jirojiagation ; it is of the highest for toreigii help. The interest attaching to 
importance to the student that he should per- this peculiar function of the albumen of the 
eeive the ladical difference between the two seed will hanlly be diminished by the re- 
processt*s : and we insist on it the inore, here, flection that it is this also which gives to the 
in the hope that some readers of these pages seed its value to man as an article of tood, 
may be led to pursue the subject, and knowing and places all kinds of grain so high in the 
that .some of the greate.st physiologists, dietetic scale. Nowhere, perhaps, is the 
wdiile acknowle<lging the vast importance aphorism of Malpighi more applicable : Tota 
of the distinction, have not so stated it natura exutit in ?)unirnis — ^nature’s highest 
as to arresi the student’s attention. Oou- powers are seen in pigmy forms, 
tinuation of the individual, can occur by the The fertility of resource which these ijowers 
action of one cell only, which exhausts its can display, appears almost exluiustless ; they 
vitality in developing other cells, as it were overcome all material difficulties and are 
offshoots of itself and supplementary of its baiflinJ by no physical obstacle. ^ In the 
vital jiowcr. For ivjn-oductioii tlio conflnenee process of roproilueiioii, not only is it ne- 
of two cells is essential, the one of wliicli ce.ssary tlnit the [»(»llcn'ceUs and the germ- 
acts uyion th(^ other so as to give rise to new cells bo relieved simultaneously, so that, at 
and separate individual existence — in itself the rnomeut of effusion of the one, the other 
^vholc — entire and distinct. It is in the first are ready to receive them; but ])rovisi«>u 
instance by e.sla)>lishing the univer.sal agency must be made tor those cases in which the 
of cells in the performance (d these great relative position of stamen and germcii is 
natural fniictioiis, and afterwards by dis- such as to apparently preclude the yHJssil.ility 
linguishlng between the mo<les in which they of their being brought into conta cl. Jn many 
acted, and the. iliffering law^s by wdiich they flowers, the stamcii.s arc placed at a distance 
were regulated, that physiologists have sue- arouud the germon, and here they may be 
ceeded in tlirowiug liglit upon the sacred seen to c«»ntract their cii do of distance, ciirv^e 
mysteries of nature. For, the appilication of t>ver, and shell their goldeji sliower of ]K>llen- 
these yn inciples is far from being confined cells. In others, the lofty pistil towe rs above 
to tlie vegetable worhl ; the egg of the chick the stamens, and then the flower gracefully 
obeys the same law.s as the seeii of the plant, droops its heatl, so lliat the pollen, in falling, 
and tlius a sublmic harmony is established will reach its tlesti nation, or the pistil itself 
tliroughout tile organic w'^orld, such as was gently bends until it touche.s the Ktamen, and 
never bef<} re dreamed of in our philosophy. fbrthwitli returns to its former position, in- 
Marvellonsly beautiful are the provisions stinct WMtli miiiiial life. But, sometimes, as 
by which the seed is fitted to play its part in in the orchiils and other families of plants, the 
the history of the world, where it ajijwars as complicated structure of tlie orgaiv^ and their 
at once the jiarent and sustainer of life, the irregular position seem to defy the efforts of 
author of vegetable, the support of animal vegetable nature and set lier powers :it nought, 
life. iSo perfect, though withal so simple, is Foreign forces then come to her aid, ami, 
this provision, tliat seeds have been known to while revolving in undisturbed vici.ssilude in 
retain their vitality upwards of three thou- the performanee of their ow'u natural duties, 
sand years, ami, when planted in the earth, to exert so powerful and easentiai an inflnehce 
germinate and bring forth. The process of over the development of tlie plant wui ld, that 
germ ill at ion itself, is attended with special it is difficult to believe that tliis is not their 
phenomena of the most impressive interest, peculiar task. For, if it be land-plants that 
The cells of tlie embryo plant require all their require this foreign aid, the breeze w ill carry 
energy for the rapid development of its far and wide the showers of pollen-cel Is, and 
tissues by the formation of new cells ; if they scatter, at least, a part of them over tlie pro- 
were diverted from their active employment ductive plant ; if it be water-plants that 
in promoting grow-th in bulk, in order to require this foreign aid, tlieii Ihe waves wash 


oyer the gcrmexiis, and the |K>llen is conveyed 
to them, The part which the insect world 
: takes in increasing the fertility of the plant 
is no less important. Tlie bee that sucks in 
many a flower, flies off with, a mass of pollen- 
cells glued to its thiglis ; and, upon its avidity 
in seeking nectar, depends the propagation of 
many a tribe of plants. We may be told 
that a glutinous substance adheres necessai’ily 
to the bee, iind that this pollen is deposited in 
its right «placo accidentally. That the hot 
winds of the Sahara, loadetl with sand, should 
carry about the pollen of the date-tree, or 
that the rivulet should play in little ripples, 
nre, according to the same reasoning, bnt 
'simple and natural events dependent upon 
fixed laws of nature. What consciousness 
has the beetle, which, in the wilds of Kam- 
schaika, facilitates by its thefts the increase 
of the lily, that on its activitjr depend the 
life of nearly tlie whole population of Green- 
land and their sustenance through winter? 
What has the w’iud in common with the 
date harvest and the sustenance of millions, 
or the wave with the diffusion of the human 
race, for which it ))aves the way by w’afting 
the cocoa-nut to distant shores ? But the 
greater consideration will arise in most minds, 
If all this be but the result of natural laws, 
whence this marvellous combination of un- 
intelligent forces to bring about events which 
have so deep au influence over the history 
of mankind f 

FOUNDED ON FACT, 

This twenty-seventh of December, eighteen 
linndrcd and fifty-three, I am staying on a 
visit in a small but comfortable French 
Chateau. It lias been snowing fast all niglit 
long ; and thrall is so heavy, and the drifts 
are so deep, that all communication by 
carriage is cut oft' until the ca7UonnierSy or 
road -III ak Cl’S, can dig out a pas.sage. The 
long covered ai-hour in the garden, with its 
central dome and pavilion at each end, is 
converteil into a white semi-transparent 
cavern, whicli an Esquimaux would look upon 
ns a i)alace. Alplionse, the man of all work, 
is sweeping a foot-path down the avenue 
which runs straight from my bed-room 
window to .the fish-pond in the newly pur- 
chased park, on whose surface he evidently 
is projecting a space for us to skate upon. 
Martlia, the maid-servant, spade in hana, is 
boldly opening a royal road direct from the 
kitchen door to the woodstack and the coal 
heap ; for we burn a few coals here, whicli 
reach ns both from Belgium an<l England. 
My host is perfectly content ; the walking 
postman has brought him his favourite news- 
paper, the Journal du D6partement de TEst, 
and he is already deepty absorbed in the con- 
tinuation of au interesting feuilleton. The 
postman’s task was not an easy one ; but 
New Year's Day and ils accompanjdng gifts 
are near at h^d. Madame Fossette, the 


mi8ti%B8 of the house, is busy expediting 
household affairs, with an eye to the spinniug- 
wh^el by and by. F61icit6 Fossette, her 
daughter-in-law, is fully occupied, for the mo- 
ment, with her two little children. My friend 
Isidore Fossette, nephew, son, and ^ hus- 
band of the aforesaid persons respectively, 
has been lamenting with me that it is im- 
possible (that is to say, would be extremely 
foolish) to go out at present after the flocks 
of wild geese which are hovering about the 
neighbourhood. They are not likely to shift 
their quarters far, and we shall be sure to get 
a better shot at them to-morrow. Moreover, 
we are to dine, to-day, off a fine young white- 
fronted gander and there is a magnificent 
bean goose in store besides, both which 
highly-valued head of game are the result of 
our prowess. Trust a Frenchman not to 
think of the larder whenever he amuses him- 
self with half-a-day’s shooting ! 

You must know, then, that I am an Eng- 
lishman residing abroad, through the joint 
Inducements of health, economy, and taste. 
My income is just sufficient for me to live 
thus, sparingly and prudently, in idleness ; I 
manage, however, to earn so comfortable an 
additional revenue with my pen, that you 
may call me, if you like, a professional rather 
than an amateur writer. For the successful 
proseefttion of this pursuit, a certain de- 
gree of quiet and retirement is necessary. 
With an innate ilislike to u great-town resi- 
dence, and an instinctive love of out-door 
amusements, I contrived to seciiic every 
.requisite advantage by lodging in a roomv 
farm-house, the land contiguous to wdiicu 
was cultivated by tho proprietors, a widow 
and her married son, all living under the 
same roof. Tlie Fossettes, therefore, are no 
ne\^ acquaintances of mine. Their farm is a 
paternal estate which has belonged to tho 
family about seventy years. H'he Innise itself, 
when I first entered it, was an oftslioot of 
the old chateau : all the principal rooms of 
which had long remained unoccupied, until 
1 selected my apartment. 

The garden, wlicn I fir.st came, was utterly 
neglected ; a wilderrio-ss of weeiis, a tangled 
thicket of unpruned bushes. With the fru- 
gality, approaching to miserly habits, wliich 
often characterises the country people of 
France, the Fossette family regard eil this 
garden as much of an inconsistent piece of 
luxury iu their station of life, ami as much 
of an incumbrance, as the chateau itself. 
But I soon explained to them that if they 
would allow me to act as their head-gardener 
(when writing, and fishing, nnd excursion- 
ising did not call me elsewhere), and if Isidore 
and Alphonse would work under ruy direc- 
tions as often as they could contrive a spar© 
halMay, with Martha now and then to lend 
a hand to the weeding, they might not only 
have many extras -to set upon their table — 
only consider how much better the soup 
would be, with a variety of fresh-cut vege- 
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umiBual emotion was the agitated and rapid 
way in which he drew his breath. Then, 
after the lapse of two or three minutes, he 
laid the piiper down, uttering in ap under- 
tone the single monosyllable “ Strange ! ” and 
looking very hard, hrat at me and then at 
M. Beguier. He promptly resumed the 
paper, but soon stopped, saying, “ The heat of 
the room has dimmed iny glasses — I cannot 
see through them” He removed them, and 
it was visible that bis eyes were suffused with 
tears. “Will you be kind enough ten read it 
to me ? ” h8 asked, “ aiul to begin at the be* 
ginning. 1 wish to hear the whole of the 
tale.” 1 

I took up the journal and said, “ If you will 
excuse my English accent, I shall have great | 
pleasure in reading the fcuilletou as dis* 
tlnclly as I can. 1 repeat, it is nothing but 
a mere anecdote founded on tact.” 

The printed narrative ran as ToIIowb : 

“ In place of our usual Fenilletoii to-day, 
we propose to give the simple relation of a 
happy event which has occurred to a respect- 
able family in a distant department. 

** 'fowarda the close of the last century, a 
fai'mer and small landed ])roprietor of the 
name of Douriez resided at Bellecle. His 
family consisted of four sons and a daughter ; 
Penelope, the girl, being three ycuis younger 
than her elder bi'other. The eldest, dcrome 
Douriez, received a better education than the 
rest, owing to the accidental favour of the 
Cuiij, who believed that he had discovered a 
certain latent talent in his rustic pupil. The 
. pursuits of all the younger brethren were en- 
tirel}^ limited to the usn.al routine of a small 
French farm. Jerome, however, found time 
to im]mrt a considerable amount of inform- 
ation to his sister, who, besides himself, was 
the only member of the family able to 
read and write. A jealous feeling was 
the consequence on the part of the juniors, 
while the elders looked, contemptuously and 
even disapprovingly, on what they considered 
as little better than ijlleness and Avaste of 
time. Wlion they saw him drawing circles 
and triangles on the dusty ground, wliich he 
had smoothed with the palm of his hand, 
they regar(ied him as an idiot who amused 
himself with the chance crossings of sticks 
and straws. When they found that he de- 
voted wbolo days to rambling from hill to 
plain, from hjrest to stream, niap]>ing out the 
country on sciapa of paper which he cairied 
about with him for the purpose, they not un- 
reasonably complained : telling him that he 
would be much better employed in ploughing 
in the colza or sowing the wheat. 

“ Jei'ome was both idle and indolent. By 
the foimer epithet, I denote his perpetually 
playing at soldiers with the villsge boys, 
storming imaginary fortifications, and build- 
ing temporal^ bridges over dry ditches and 
fordaVde brooks ; by the second, bis long- 
continued indulgence in undeveloperf schemes 
and day-dreams, imagining a future career i 


utterly iuconsistent with his present position. 
The estrangement of his family became more 
auds more decided. Ho was treated as a. 
burden and a good-for-nothing sluggard, of 
whom it was prophesied no good could come. . 
It is a long lane which has no turning ; ' 
and at last this uncomfortable state of things 
was stopped, in his eighteenth year, by a 
sudden summons to serve as a soldier. He 
left home with but one regret, and that was, 
that he 'must part from his sister, probably 
for ever. Early in the year eighteen hundred 
and one, Jerome bade ailieu to his native 
village.” 

The General rocked in his chair uneasily, 
but we took no notice. 

“ Years passed away, and, as far as his 
family was concerned, Jerome might have 
been reckoned with the dead. He never 
wrote ; wdiy write to people who cannot read, 
and who parted from you in a way which 
makes you believe they would not care to read 
a letter from you if they could ! blow and 
then, some IrifUtig but signiflcaTit token did 
reach Penelope by unexpected hands ; for in- 
stance, one day there was delivered to her 
the half of an old stoiy-book which she and 
her .absent brother had often conned together 
in childhood. She kept these friendly inti- 
mations to herself, rejoicing in the thought 
that her favourite brother at least had es- 
caped the dangers of war, was surviving, and 
had not forgotten her. Years, I say, })assed 
away ; the nmlher died, and was soon followed 
by one of the younger sons. Douriez, the 
father, had grown weak-minded, drivelling, 
and more miserly than ever. The two sons 
remained unmarried, and still resided under 
the ]>atenial rorJ, working hard and faring 
fni gaily, to mcrease their goods more and 
mc»t*e abundantly. Their farm was a sort of 
common storehouse, whose treasures, it was 
felt und understood, would pass to the lot of 
the hwt surviving member. It ’was a mass of 
iinenjoyed wealth, without tlie least }>rospect 
«)f being better emjdnyed at any future time, 
except perliaps through l*eiielope’s means, 
who was uo^'v fully recognised as the mistress 
of the household. 

“ In the year eighteen hundred and thir- 
teen, a letter addressed to the elder Douriez 
arrived. Penelope was deputed to open and 
read it. It came from Jerome. It was short, 
straightforward, and not without affection. 
It 8tate<l that after so many years of absence 
and silence, he wished to see bis relations 
again. That he had been harassed in mind 
and severely wounded in body, aiul that he 
would be glad to enjoy a little repose at 
home ; indeed, both private and public cir- 
cumstances made a short furlough indispen- 
sably necessary. That if they would send 
word at once to bis temporary address that 
he would be welcome, he would visit them 
immediately ; but that they must not delay 
their communication, if they wished it -to 
reach him. 
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“ A fttmily consultation was held as to what 
I course should be pursued. Should they again 
be burdened wito an idle dependant, wjio 
would be more useless thau ever, iucapable 
' of work, with military habits of smoking, 

I Mlriaking, and dissipation, to consume the 
' produce of the farm and tlie ^dairy ? If 
! Jerome chose to present himself at their dooj* 

I as a brokea-down beggar, claiming a crust 
of bread au<l a night’s lodging, of course they 
I could not drive him away ; but, to invite him 
was quite a different matter^ In vain Pene- 
lope pleaded her utmost, ^t was decided 
that no notice should be taken of Jerome’s 
letter, and that events should be allowed to 
follow their own course. 

I “ A few weeks afterwar<ls, a disabled 
' veteran retuiTied to Bellecle. His first thought, 
after seeing his own friends, was to call on 
the Douriez family, and congratulate them — 

. yes, congratulate them ! on the honour which 
Jerome liad shed on their name. What ! 

I Hid they not know that he liad risen io be a 
I gtmeral, with fortune, and decorations, and 
I high renown ! And, as he was now fast 
! rit'overing from Jiis late »langerous wound, 

' ilid tliey not know that there was no guessing 
' what eminence lie might reach. Even Marslud 
j of France, perhaps ! 

‘ Jerome rich ! Jerome powerful ! Jerome 
i Jiigli in favour with the Emperor ! Oh ! let 
' us semi word to him to come witlumt dehiy ! 
Penelope, yon are the only writer amongst 
us. Write instantly ; we will dictate.’ 

“ A letter was dietaied, even more inc.an 
I S])irited juid transparently interesled than 
tiieir previous silence. They even had the 
infustice and the cunning to make poor: 
' Penelope take upon herself the blame with 
wliieh they alone were chargeable for the 
tardiiiesri of their missive, it was dispatched. 
At the end of a few anxious days, no answer, 
i Another week ; no answer. Another year ; 
ti no answer. Forty longyeais ; and no answer.” 
1: Here, 1 discontinued my reading, and look- 

I ing at Oeucral Helacroix, insidiously said, 
j, i should have done the very same thing 
j myself. 1 never would have responded to the 
advances of |ieoplc wiio had so heartlessly 
and cruelly cast me offj even thougli they 
j were my own brother and sister, and the sole 
I relations I had in the world.” 
j “Would you not?” lie thoughtfully "re- 
turned. “ I do not know whether I should, 
or not. But you are younger than I, and 
your passions have greater }>nwer over you. 
Men’s resolutions change as they advance in 
I years. Lite is short, and auger should not be 
I eternal. Please to go on, if you are not tired.” 

“ Forty long years,” 1 continued from my 
I Icuilleton, “is a longer space of time than 
I people at'e in the habit of imagining. Doiirii^z, 

I senior, departed this life. One of bis sous 
caught a fever, while too closely overlooking 
some labourers in the marshes ; and he 
died too. Tho othei* heated Inmself in 
tlimshing flax-seed ; obstructed perspiration, 
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and a whole week jjassed in an atmosphere 
loaded with dust, brought on inflaminatiou 
of the lungs, which terminated in a mpid ! 
consumption. Both the young men had j 
continued single ; so Peuelo^ie remained in- i 
heritress of all. After a decent delay of | 
eighteen months, she married a young i 
farmer, between whom and hersidf there had 
long existed an intelligence of looks. He | 
was not spared to her many years, and she ' 
was left a widow, with an only sou. 

1 paused. 

“ Well,” said tlie General, inipatieutly, 

“ is that all ? Or are we to have the con- 
tiiiuation in the next number ? ” 

“ No. The whole is hero. The rest is very 
I soon told.” 

[ “ The estrangement of the surviving brother 

and sister still continued. In fact, neither of 1 
tlio two knew whether the other were living 
or not, though each felt a secret yearning in 
tlic recesses (d the heart. At length, Jerome 
happened io read, in one of our most fiopuiar i 
novelists, a talc which strongly remiudcii him I 
of Ids curly youth, but the conclusion of I 
which was more in accordance with the dictates | 
of natural aflection, than with the iinyield* | 
ing maintenance of disjiieasure that refused j 
to he iutreated. He I'crnendiered that no j • 
reconciliation could take place in the grave. ' 
Ho made caulious inquiries. He lound | 

that those of whom lie hud most right I 

to complain, aud wjioni he iow began to | 
pity for their narrowmindedness, were gone ; j 
that the sister whom he loved, was left, j 
aud hiul a worthy son, whom she loved ' 
too. He formed the bold resolution to i 
swallow his long-cherished pride and anger, | 
and to make the first stej). He sought his ! 
sister ; found her unchanged, except by years . i 
aud sorrows ; and saw at a glance that her 
child, his nephew, w'ould stand him in the 
place of a son. The relatives met, to part 
no more. One root covej's them by night ; 
around one table they daily assemble in 
cheerful thankfulness ; aud now, at their last 
hour they can, without hypocrisy, utter the 
prayer, ‘ Fat licr, forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us ! ’ ” 

“ And that. General,” 1 s^id, laying down 
the piijiei', and assuming a sort of commercial- 
traveller’s self-complacency, ** that’s my first 
attempt at a feu ills ton.” But my spriglitli- 
ncss met with no response. 

“ You say, sir, this little story is founded ; 
on fact 1 ” j 

*• 1 am acquainted with all the parties. Of j 
course, the real names are not given.” ! 

“ And Jerome, the elder brother, who rose 
in the army — do you know him ? ” 

“Yes!” 

He seciucil disappointed at this answer. 

He then observed, more as if talking to 'y 
liimself tlian addressing me, “ J should niuch .' ^ 
like to see how those people get on together.”;. | 
“ Nothing is easier I interposal* “I 
want to transact business with them to- , ; 
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morrow ” [this was sot strictly true thoughy 
for I liad not yet taken all the notes I wanted 
at Monteise] “ and I shall he very happy to 
take you with me in the character of a friend , 
who wishes to join me in a short excursion.’* 

“ But tlie General — tTerome, ns you call him ? 
1 wonder if 1 know him. Is there too ? ” 
“If he is not now, I have no doubt he 
will he there, by the time of ocir arrival.” 

1 cut all further conversation as short 
as possible. It was agreed that General 
Delacroix should meet me at the railway 
station the following morning, at seven 
o’clock. M. Kegnier excused biniself from 
joining us, on the ground of the exigencies 
of his paper, and his publishing business. 
Strangely enough, the General never inquired 
whither I was going to take him. He 
seemed to be indulging in some visionary 
imaginations, from which he feared to be 
awakened by the least collision with fact. 
He kept the appointment with military 
exactness. 1 took botli our tickets. He made 
no remark as to the length of our journey. 
He , had never travelled by that line of rail- 
way, and it was only towards the close of our 
trip, that ho was startled to observe towns 
whose public buildings were familiar to him. 
We alighted. He took my arm, and I led 
liiin through lanes and across meadows, over 
whose features more than fifty years had 
thrown their veil. I opened a gate leading 
into a shrubbery of evergreens. A shady 
patluled us to the garden-door of a nmusiou. 

I entered without knocking, and we soon 
stood in a spacious saloon, wherein were 
sitting a matron in company with a line 
young man, her son, with his neat smiling 
wife, and two little children. Before they 
could recover their surprise at our entrance 
(ray presence Wiis too liabitual to startle 
them) tlie General looked hai-d at the elder 
personage. I felt lam tremble ; he let go my 
arm, and ndvancipg to my good friend 
Madame Fossette, embraced her long and 
lovingly, with no other uttered cx2)ressiona 
than, “ ify sister ! ” 

And this is liow I happen to be visiting 
at the comfortable Chateau de Beaiij)r6 this 
snowy tweiity-seventli of .December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three. 

THE PRISONEB. 

Bow gently this way down tlie stream, 

Whf^rc o'er the hunk the lilacs heiid, 

And through the hiulding hawthorns gleam 
Those yellow lights the cowslips lend : 

To eyes so long in prison penu'd, 

Tliat blue above, this wave below. 

Those clouds that past the hills descend, 

Are heaven itself; but half their glow 
Those spring flovrer-sueuted gales bestow. 

Fear'st thou that we too far may float ? 

Thou nesd’st not dread you sentinel ; 

He knows our shallow, sliattered boat ^ 

Could not endure the middle swell. 


And thou ait known and trusted welt ; 

They oliose thee, for thy womau'a arm 
- Could nought through yonder surge impel ; 
Hiey knew tliee quick to catoh alarm — 

All ! knew they woman's heart how worm ? 

But, in such guise, 'twere vain to flee, 

A captiveiNuosed some half-hour's space, 

' His limbs to lave, his breath to free ; 

And thou, young girl, thy litter place ‘ 

The village dance, than* such a chase. 

Well, ns thou wilt, the oar resign. 

Now, pinnae^ speed another pace! 

Was ne'er more xnred to dash the brine. 

If life be precious — hers or mine.” 

Strong arm, stout heart, thou rower hrave ! 

Though, midway o'er the Danaw’s past; 

For comes the challenge cross Uie w'ave, 

And answering to the bugle's blast, 

The steel-clad guard are gathering fast 
On yon grey walls. “ An arrow.” “ Strain 
One moment yet; not this the last 
Will fly as far.” They fall like rain, 

And fulls tlie fairer of those twain. 

It WHS his native land he reach’d, 

And wealth, and power, and friends were near ; 
But, could he fly and leave her, stretch'd 
Ou that worn plank — her bloody bier? 

Forgot were flight, and foes, and fear; 

They seized him, as he vainly tried 
To stay a life one hour made ileur. 

He scarcely heard the dull Ixdts glide, 

When closed the dungeon where he died. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 

IN TWO CHAPTEIIS. CHAPTER THE IHUST. 

Holland n H ouse is the only important 
mtiiisiun, venerable for age ami appearunde, 
now to be found in tlie neighbourhood of 
IjQudon. Tiiere litis been talk more tiian 
oiipe of pulling it down ; but every feeling 
of memory seems to sLai-t up at'^tlie threat, 
and cry, No, No t The cry is not, only one 
of the utmost parliamentary propriety : the 
weight of the whole voice of the nieUopolia 
may be said to be in itj nay, of«tho nation 
itself ; and even of the civilised world ; for 
what court or diplomatist that knows of the 
‘‘ Whigs,” knows not of “ Holland House ” ? 
It is not handsome ; it is not ancient ; hut it 
is of an age suflicient to make up for want of 
beauty ; it shows us liow our ancestors built 
before Shak8x»eare died ; a crowd of the 
reigning wits and beauties of that and eveiy 
succeeding generation jiasses tlirough it to the 
“mind’s eye,” brillhuit with life and colour ; 
and there it stands yet, on its old rising 
ground, with its proper accompaniment of 
sward and trees, to gratify everybody who 
con appreciate it, and shame anyone who 
would do it wrong. 

The upper apartments of Holland House are 
on a level with the stone gallery of the dome 
of St. Paul’s, Their front windows coimuand 
a line view of the Surrey hills ; as those at 
the back do of Harrow, Hampsliead, and 
Highgate. The aged look of tlie exterior 
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i ia 'tljemore precious, to the antiquary, inaa- 
; touch as with tlie exception of a staircase 
I or so, it is the only part of its antiijuity 
I remaining. The interior liaa long been «o 

' niodernisotl, that a lover of old iinies is 

I grieved to hud not a single room in it which 

j brings them before him. Thore is little 

I whicii is older than the youth of tl»e late 

M lor<l, and much tliat has been further 

,j modernised by the present. Tlie fact is, that 
•j the h<>n.s 0 had become so neglected glaring 
;! the iionngc of the former, in consequence of 

!i the reckless expenditures of the fii*st lord ami 
i! liis son Charles (the great Whig lca<ler) that 
there Was talk of cmi verting it into a work- 
ji house. Lord Holland, a resi)ecler of old 
jassociations, and of tlie ])b‘asures of other 
!j piHjjde, saved it ; and this eircumatance 

'i should bo counted among the claims to 
j respect of his own genial memory, 
j Of the lawn, or rather meadow, A\hieii lies 
(i in trout of Holland House, there is a tradi- 
i'i tio II that Cromwell and Ireton conferred in 
'i it, as a place in wliicli they could not be over- 
ji Jji'iiril. From circumstances liereafter to be 
j; noticed, the tradition is probable- It* shows 
;i that whatever tlie subject of the conference 
!' may have been, they could not have objecte<l 

') to being seen ; for there was no wjill, nor 

ij wen* there even trees, we believe, at that 
time in front of the house, ami we may 
I fancy royalists riding by, on their rornl to 
jinmlfoj'd, where tlie king’s forces were de- 
feated, Iremliling to see the two grim re- 
jmblicans laying their heads together. 

I The grounds at the back of the house are 
I more extensive than might be suppuseil, ami 
<*on(ain many fine old trees of various kimls, 

!' with spots of charming .seclusion. 'J'Le iKjrtion 
! nearest the lionse ]i7’eseiits a.u expanse of tuif 
|. of the most luxurious description, \vith a 
;1 noble elm tree ujiou it, ami an alcove facing 
; the west, in which there i.s a couplet that 
J: was put up by the late lord in lionour of 
•i Mr. Kogers, :iml a ropy of verses by IVFr. 

JiUUrell, expressing his inability to emulate 
; the poet. The couplet is a-s follows : — 

'! *• llcri! lt()g<*ra sul, iiiul bore for ever dw«*ll 

I Tu me, thobc pleuburcs lliat he sang so \vi*l|. 

;< ». v>'»~ 

if Inscriptions challenge comments ; brief 
|! ones, it is thought, ought in particular to be 
if faultless; seats in suninicr time, and louiig- 
ij ings .about on luxurious lawns (half an hour 
i before dinner), beget the most exacting criti- 
cisms ; and thus a nice question has arisen, 
whether the relative pronoun in this couplet 
ought to be that or which. Our first impres- 
sion was in favour of that ; but liuppcniug to 
repeat the lines next morning while in th^ 

( act of waking, we involuntarily said whiah ; 

I upon which side of the question we are 
: acconlingly prepared to fight, with all the 
inveteracy of deserters from the other. 

Lord Holland’s couplet is in the simple and 
tranquil taste Avhich he had so much right 


to adtoirc ; Mr. Lnttrell’s verses^ wKich- are a 
score longer, would have been inipi'oved by • 
compression. Ihit see how pleasant and 
readable are one or two natural expr^slons : — 

***** 

“ Well, now I ttin fnirly iiistiillpd in the bower, 

How lovely t’. e «ct*Le ! ,how propiiiuUR llip luuir ! 

The breeze is perfiimM, iVom the hawthorn it sill’s, 

.\]| is silent nruiiiul me — but nothing oooms ; 

Nt»t u thonj^ht 1 protest, tliongh 1 'lu here oml alone, 

Not a cliaiice of a eonplot tlial Roj^ers wonlil own ; 
TIioii'j:I) iny aeiises are rnpinrM, my feeliiij^s in time, 
And liollanil ’s iny hoiit, ami the season % .Inne. 

He « » « S: 

[ So T rise, since tlie IVtusps contiiiup to frown, 

I No mure of a poet than wlien 1 sue down," 

! Beyond this mossy lawn is the open undu- 
lating ground, terminated by the Uxbridge ; 
Hoad, with which the public have become ac- !| 
quainled by means of tln^ Highland ihistiim's ; j; 
along its ea.stern side is a rustic lane, furnish- |i 
iiig a long, leafy walk ; on the we.stcrn side of jl 
the bouse arc small gardens, both in new and jj 
old styles, the work of Iho late Lady Holland, ij 
and the latter very pvojier, both .'is a variety i 
from the former, ami as a fitting accom- 
paniment to the old house*. It Is alst) ple.asant ! 
to fancy in what sort of way our grand- | 
mothers and great-grandmothers, the Cliloes j 
and Delias of the eightoentli century, en joyed 
their fiowcr-btals. Tu one of these g:u’deiis 
was raised the first specimen of that Vieautiful 
flower the dalilia, w’hicli the late Lord 
JJolljmtl is umJerstood to have brought from 
Spain ; by another, on a pedestal, is a colos- 
sal bust of Napoleon, by a pupil of Canova ; 
f(irtli(*r west, towards the Addison Btiad, are 
the Moats ; which (to say nothing of the evi- 
dence furnislied by an apocryphal bit of 
brickwork that accomjiaiiies them) are looked 
upon a-sthe site of the older mansion belong- 
ing to the Do A^eres ; and further still, 

;i few years ago, was a chu-siiical altar, erected 
by the same lord in memory of the fate 
of Loivi Camclford, ;i. man ' half out of his 
wits, who was kiJled on this spot in a duel 
which he insisted on jirovokiiig. 'J'he altar 
vras an ancient Jtomaii one, erected on a modern 
base, ami was insorilied with an expiatory 
detllcation to departed souls, or tlie gods 
who preside over places of the dead-— a curi- 
ous instance of classica,! making belief”— or 
playing at Paganism on a' serioM.s occasion. 
Lor«l Camel ford’s body, however, was not 
under the altar, . AVith the passion for going to 
extremes, which characterifted him, he directed 
that it shoiihl be buried under a tree in a soli- 
tary spot in Switzerland which had iutcresled 
him during his travels. H e was a Pi tt, mqjlu' w 
to the great Earl of Chatham, who wrote 
him letters when a boy. The poor youth, 
who came to his end before he was thirty, ' 
was wildness itself in many respects, though ' 
he was fond of serious studies. His manners 
were perfi^tt at times, but at others would 
burst out into arrogance and insoleno^ ' He 
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was a OhrUtiaa, it is said, upon conviction, 
' and yet could quarrel with a man about 
a trifle, and insist upon fighting him, notwith- 
£(taiidiug all that could be done to adjust 
the difference. The reason he gave was, that 
his antagonist was too good a shot to make it 
up with. This antagonist was a Mr. Best, 
liord Camelfurd went up to him in Stevens’s 
Hotel in Bund Street, and addressed liiia in 
the following placid words ; Mr. Best, I am 
I glad to see you face to face, and to tell 
j you, you are an infamous scoundrel.” He 
afterwards confessed that he had been the 
aggressor. 

But, an old house is not perfect without a 
^ ghost; Holland House has two. They do 
not indeed haunt it, and were very transient 
ill their appearance ; but they will serve to 
give a bit of gliostly interest lo the spot, for 
those whose imaginations like lo ‘‘ catch a i 
fearful joy ’’ on such jjoints. The account is 
- in Aubrey’s Miscelljuaies, which were written 
in the reign of William the Third. 

“ The heaulifnl Lady Hiana Kich, daughter 
to the Earl of ITolland, as she was w'aJkiiig 
in her father’s garden at Kensiington, to take 
the fresh air before dinner, about eleven 
’1 o’clock, being then very well, met with her 
own apparition, habit and everything, as in a 
looking-glass. About a month after she died 
of ths small-pox. .And it is said that her 
sister, the Lady Isabella Thynno, saw the like 
of henaelf, als<i, before she died. TJiis account 
I had from a peiuon of honour.” 

Aubrey, though his gossip i.H valuable to a 
lover of books, ttus credulous to excess. 
Nicolai, the German bookseller, w;i.«5 in 
the habit of seeing hosts of spectral men 
and women pass through his room ; and 
a sick young lady, just dressed for dinner, 
and full of thoughts of herself, sickly or other- 
wise, might as well see her own imago as 
that of any one else. The Lady Isabella 
Thynne, hci-e mentioned, wife of one of the 
ancestors of the Marquess of Batli, is men- 
tioned in another of Aubrey’s books (the 
Lives and Letters of Eminent Men) as ad- 
dicted to anything but ghostly communi- 
cations. She and a friend of hers, he says, 
while on a visit to Oxford, used to come to 
morning prayers at Trinity College Chapel, 
half-dl^Sssetl, like angels.” She would also 
make her entrance up^m the col ege walks, 

. with a “ lute playing before her and must 
. ' liave been a great puzzle to the college ethics, 
for she is described as possessing all kinds of 
virtues but one. She is the “ I..ady Isiibella ” 
whoso playing on the lute is recorded in a set 
of complimentary verses by Waller : 


** Tiie tremhling strings about her fingers croml, 
And tell their joy for every kiss uloud ; 

Small force there needs to make them tremble so : 
TouehVI by that band, who would wot tremble 
loo ? " 


We think wfe have i'ead somev^here, but 
V cannot call to mind in what book, that she 


suh'erod a good deal of addiction before she 
died. 

just now regretted, that the iii^ 
terior of Holland House has been so mo- 
dernised, as, with little exception, to retain 
no apj>oaratice of the antiquity to be ex- 
j)ected from its tippearance outside. We 
found, nevertheless, so much to interest us 
in it (the conversation included of the 
gallant kinsman of the family, who wds so 
kiiul as to be our cicerone) that, as is t<.M> 
often the case with something one is bent 
upon recollecting, wo forgot to ask for 
the chamber in which Adclison died. Wo 
believe, however, it is among the few apart- 
ments that :ire not showti. Among tliose 
which are, is Charles Fox’s bed-room ; that 
of Mr. Kogers (a frequent visitor), with a 
poet’s view over the country towards Har- 
row ; and that of Sheridati, in the next room 
to which a servant w;ib regularly in .‘ittend- 
ance all night ; partly to furnish, we believe, 
a bottle of cliainpagne to the thirsty orator 
in cjise lie should happen to call for one 
betwixt his slumbers (at least we heard so 
a long while ago, .and it was (^uite in keeping 
with his noble host's lK)spiLalily ; }>ut we 
bn'got to verify llie anecdote on this occa- 
sion) and })artly (of this there i.s no doubt) 
to secure the bed curtains from being set on 
tiro by liis c;mdle. A plea.santL*r aparLiueiit 
to conte'm})late, was the one in which Lord 
Holland used to liear his children say their 
lessons, and induct them into the ]>eautieH o 
Si)enser — an unexpected trait in the predilec- 
tions of a man of lettei's brought up in the 
town tastes of the eighteenth century. But 
his uncle Charles was fond of Spenser ; aiid 
so w:is Burke, and the great Earl of Chat- 
ham. It is dirticult to hinder great men from 
discerning the merits of great iie.ss. The 
poetry of Spenser was to their other books 
what their parks and retirements were to 
the town itself. 

The library must originally have been a 
place for exercise ; for, in its first condition, it 
appetirs to h.ave been scarcely anything but 
windows ; and it is upwards of niuety feet 
long, by only seventeen feet four inches wide, 
and fourteen feet seven inches in lieight. 
1’he moment one enters it, one looks at the 
two ends, and thinks of the tradition about 
Addison’s j)acings in it to and fro. It re])re- 
sentshim as mctlitatinghis Spectators between 
two bottles of wine, and comforting his ethics 
by taking a glass of each, as he arrived at 
either end of the room. The regularity of this 
procedure is, of course, a jest ; but the main 
circumstance is not improbable, though Lord 
Holland seems to have thought otherwise. 
He says (for the words in Faulkner’s Ken- 
sington are evidently liis) : “ Fancy may 
trace the exquisite humour which enlivens 
his papers to the mirth inspired by wine ; but 
there is too much sober, good sense in all his 
lucubrations, even when he indulges most in 
pleasantry, to allow us to give implicit credit 
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to a tradition in vented probably aa excnae 
fhr intemperance by such as can empty two 
bottles of wine, but never produce a Speg- 
tator or a Freeholder.” 

The collection of books is celebrated for its 
abutidanoe of Italian and Spanish authors, the ; 
former in particular. Among tlie curiosities 
in other languages are an Editio Priuceps of 
Homer, which belonged to Fox ; a copy of the 
same poet belonging to Sir Isaac Newton, with 
a distich in his handwriting on the fly-leaf ; 
and a singularly interesting one of Canioens, 
which it is alleged must have -been in tbe 
hands of the poet himself. At the l)ottom of 
the title-j)age is a painful corroboration of 
the stjitemeiits respecting his end. It is a 
manuscript note in an old S(vani.sh hand, 
j stating, tliat the writer “ saw him die in a 

I hospital, without even a blanket to cover 
him.” “He did this,” says he, “ jifler having 

; tnum{>heil in the E;isL (Camoeus served 
I in various ex[)e(lilions), and traversed five 
j| thousand live luindred leagues of ocean : 

II and all for wimt, but to study day and night 
. to no better purpose tljuu spiders to catch 
jl flies?” 

;i There are several curious manuscripts in 
1 1 the library, particularly three autograph 
1 1 letters of Fetrarch, three autograph plays of 
1 1 .fiOj)e do Vega, the original copy of a play of 
the younger Moratin, and the mnsic of 
! I Metaatasio’s Olimpiade beautiful ly written out 
)! by dean Jacques Iloiisseaii, at the time when 
jl that ‘‘shaker of the thrones of Europe” got 
ij his liveliliood by work of that kind. 

! i The collcelioiiof pictures is not remarkable, 

i| except Jis containing a gre;iter number of 
i portraits of men of letters, Italians iu par- 
lieu lar, than is to be found })erhap8 in any 
I other private abode. Among them is Addi- 
) son when lie Wiis young (a handsome face) ; 
i Alfieri (in miniature), the Italian tragic poet, 

I who was some time iu England ; his wife 
I (ani)tlier miniature), the Countess of Albany, 

I widow of the Pretender (a priticess of the 
j liouse of Stolberg) ; fcJir Philip Francis ; 

■ Eoln'spierre (miniature), with his pert insig- 
nificant look, on which nobody would have 
guessed that .so much tragedy was Inuiging ; 
tierome Bonaparte (a narrow-minded repul- 
sive countenance) ; two portraits, large and 
I small, if we mistake not, of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth (Louise de Querouaille, Charles 
the Second’s mistress), quite making out, in 
one of them, the “ baby face,” of which Evelyn 
accuses her (nobody would have taken her 
for an ancestress of the manly- visaged Foxes) ; 

< many portraits of the rest of the family ; a 
fins one of Talleyrand, by Schetter, and 
one, by Gerard, of Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau. There are also busts of Napoleon, of 
Machiavel, and of Henry tlie Fourth, the last 
“ looking like a goat a curious painting by 
Sir Joshua Eoynolds, consisting of whole- 
length portraits of Charles Fox when a 
youth, with his fair relatives, Lady Sarah 
Lenox and Lady Susan Strangeways; and 


another, by Hogarth, representing Dryden’s 
play of the Lidian Em[^ror, performed by 
children, one of whom is a grand-niece of 
Sir Isaac Newton, w^iose bust is on the chim- 
ney-piece. The play was perfonned for the 
amusement of the Duke of Cumberland,' who 
is seated accordingly ; and the governess 
playing with one of the childi'en is Lady 
Deloraine. 

We now come, not only to the possessois 
of the present bouse, but to those of the 
one that preceded it ; and therefore must go 
a gootl way back, before we return to the 
Foxes. 

We have seen, in a former article, that 
with tbe exception of an Anglo-Saxon iu the 
time of Edward the Confessor, of whom no- 
thing lurllter is mentioned, and of the Bishop 
I of Coutances, to whom William the Con- 
queror gave it with power to alienate, the 
De Veres, Eiirls of Oxford, were tlie earliest 
recorded possessors of the manor of Ken- 
sington, and seated probably on the spot in 
question. 

It is nob ascertained that such waa the case 
but as the property was valuable, was conve - 
nient for its neighbourhood to London, and 
seems to be implied as residential iu the name 
ttf the adjoining locality, Earl’s Court, that is 
to say, the Court for administering the Earl’s 
property or jurisdiction, it is extremely im- 
probable that none of the family ever occupied 
it. It was associated with their name from 
tlie time of William tlie Conqueror to that of 
James the First, Aubrey de Vere, its first 
huKler under the Bishop, must needs have 
visited his proj^erty some time or other, or 
for what did he come witli the Conqueror 
into England ? The ancient iiuuior -house that 
stood not far from the present Holland House, 
must have been built for somelxHly ; and 
visions of Aubrey and his successors, however 
transient, naturally present themselves to the 
eye of the local antiquary. , 

This Aubrey de Vere ciime from Holland 
with the first William, as countrymen of his 
did afterwards with William the Third. He 
<lied, however, a monk ; perhaps out of peni- 
tence lor the wrongs which he had committed 
as a soldier. The title of Earl of Oxford came 
into tlie family with his griindson. Almost 
all his successors were stirring soldiers and 
influential subjects. One of them was a 
Magna Charta baron ; another a commander 
at the battles of Cressy and roitiera ; another 
at Agiiicoui t ; another was the great lord 
who received Henry the Seventh at his house 
with such a magnificent sliow of retainers, 
and who, notwithstanding his having been 
one of the chief instruinents in setting that 
money-8cra|^»er on the throne, was fined by 
his shai 7 )-cyed and shabby visitor, for enter- 
taining him at a cost beyond the law. The 
family braiiclted out into many worthier 
a daughter of one of whom, the “ starry 
Vere” of %ome noble verses by Mai^eU, 
was the Lady Fairfax who gave thafc broi'e 
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contradiction, in Westminster iriillj to the 
assertion tliat all tho people of England 
were indicters of Charles the First — “No! 
not the liuudredth part pf them.” In short, 
the word Vere was almost synonymous in 
English histoi'y with whatever was noble and 
dignitied, wheii in its twentieth Enrl of Ox- 
ford it came to a sorry end in the person of a 
roHigato time-server, who accommodated 
imself to every event in succession — Tory, 
Common wealth, and Whig — and crowned 
his anti-heroical achievements by cheating 
an ttctrecs with a folse marriage. The ICen- 
Binglon property, however, was saved the 
disgrace of belonging to this scoundrel ; for 
lie <lied long after it liad been carried, by 
a co-heiress, into the families of Argyle and 
other.s, who soUl it to Sir Walter Cope, the 
builder of Holland House. 

But before we jiart wit h the Vores we have 
a quarrel to pick wiUi llio whole of Ibem, or 
rather with their name', and with tlie Vere, 
whoever be was, w ho lirst gave them their 
motto, Vero 71 //w*/ -verim — N tithing truer than 
true ; that is to say, pun-inally speaking, 
Nothing iiiore veritable than Vere. For the 
fact is, saving their lordsliijiK’ valours (and 
we think we see their dust redden as we say 
it — but it is the inventor's fault, not ours) 
the motto is false. V'ere does not mean 
“ true.” The family came from Ifolland ; the 
word in Dutch is wTilteii Weer — it is the 
name of the place in the isle of Walcheren, 
which the owners quitted for drier qiiarteis ; 
and the word means neither more nor less 
than the same w^ird iu English — weir or 
wear, that is to say, n darn, tisli-trap, or flood- 
gate. “Aubrey de Vere ” is as fine an aristo- 
cratical sound as can well be imagined, and it 
is a pity to spoil it ; but Irulli must be told. 
Aubrey de Vere means Aubrey of the dam, 
fish-trap, or flood-gate. 

Ill short, the Veres originated with the 
coasters or others, whoever they were — 
a hardy, painstaking race. It may be added, 
to complete the notice of the Veres, that 
the ])rcBent representative of tlie race is 
tlie Beauclerk family, the daughter of the 
last lord having married the fiist Duke of 
St. Albans, the son of Charles the *Secoud 
by Nell Gwynn. Tlie two fatJiers, it is to 
be feiired, helped to s})oil, for a time, the 
blood of the actress ; for Sidney Beauclerk, 
their grandson (father of Johnson's Topbaiu 
Beauclerk), is said to have been as great a 
“raf” as either of them, without iiihfTiting 
any of the j oyal wit. This could not be said 
of Tophom, however he might have resembled 
tho king in more respects than one ; for 
though Johnson, in*one of tlie most extra- 
ordinary compliments on record, told him 
“ his body was all vice,” he ailded that “ his 
mind was all virtue ; ” a combiiiatiou of 
totals which, to the doctor’s surprise, Buau- 
clcrk did not seem happy to admit. 

But we arc losing sight of Holland House. 
Sir Walter Cope, the purchaser of the Vere 


property in Kensington, sterns to have been 
one ©f the money-getters, who profited by thl^ 
endeavours which James the First maiie. to 
supply his lavish exchequer without the help ; 
of a Parliament. He built tho house, or 
rather the main body of the house (the centre 
and turrets), about the yenr sixteen hundred 
and seven, and bequeathed it to Henry Bich, 
Earl of Holland, as the husband of his 
daughter and heiress, Isabella. The wings 
and arcades wore added by the earl. 

This Earl of Holland was the younger sou | 
of Boliert Bich, first Earl of Warwick, by ! 
Penelope, daughter of Queen Elizabeth’s Earl I 
of Essex, the Stella of Sir Philip Sidney, lie 
was a handsome, showy man ; was a favourite 
with .lames's favourite, the Duke of Backing- j 
ham ; and had the reputation of being more 
than in the gooil graces of Charles the First’s j 
(jiieeii ; jirobahlv lor no otlu'r reason’ than his 
having fetched her as a bride from France, ; 
;uid been coxcombical iu his ntientions on | 
the w'fiy. Jle and liis friend, H.*vy, Earl of 
(Jarlisle, were the twin stars of the great ; 
world, next after Ihcir patron Buckiiighain ; q 
and Holland House, during the pros]>(*rous < 
p<»rtion of Bieh’s career, must have entertained 
in its saloons all the rank and fashion of the ; 
time. Am ong others cam 0 Bassoni pi erre, tho 
French Ambassador, who with tho davthf : 
indiflereiioe of lii.s countrymen respecting tlie ' 
orthogmidiies of other countries, or being too 
fine a geiilleinnn to hear the word ]»ro})Hrly 
from the first, has reconJed Kensington under 
the miiicLiig appellation of iStintintoiu 
* 

“ WeJiiPstlny — Dined yesterdny with the Enrl 

of Iloiliuiil ttl Sttniinton." * 

TTiifortunately, Bich’s coxcombry made him 
()ver-senisitive to what he thoiij^ht uttention.s , 
or the reverse from ruling powers, and in the j 
Civil Wars he went lo aixl fro in liis ])arti8an- ! 
shi[) with so provoking a cap: ice, now' playing [ 
the part of a knight-errant for king and i 
queen, aij<l now sulking at Holland 1 louse, | 
and receiving visits from tlio disaffected for 
some imaginary affront, that when the 
Parli.'unent at last seized liini and put him 
to death for making a stand against the 
death of tlie king, his end was a grief to 
nobody. Foppish to tho last, ho died iu a 
white satin W’^aistcoat, and a cap ditto with | 
silver lace. i 

Five inoiiLhs after the earl’s execution 
Holland House was occupied by tJio Parlia- , 
inenDiry General Fairfax, IiusVia.ud of the ^ 
“ stjury Vere,” who thus found herself, under ' 
very extraordinary circumstances, coutem- 
]dHtuig the iiroperty of her ancestors. At 
this period we are to suppose Cromwell 

* So, on A yiHlt to him at Hampton Court, he calls that: , 
village Iwtiuamrl — ' 

" W'ent 10 Boe the Earl of Holland, who waB sick at 
Jjntincourt. 1 

“ (1^ Vcndr»'dy 16.— Jo -fkia voir lo Comte do Hollando^ 
malarie h /mtjnoonrt. Lo March'd! 26.— Je ftia diner ehen ,[ 
le Comte do Hollaudo k Stlutintoii.” < 
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and Ireton conferring on the lawn. Tlie 
mansion, however, was soon restored to the 
earrs widow and her children ; and from 
tliat time it remained quietly in the pos- 
session of the family, almost as long as they 
lasted. The earl and his wife, like the 
extinguished court, had been friends of the 
drama ; and for a few days during the first 
establishment of the repuldic, and a longer 
period in the reign of Cromwell, the players, 
who had been great loyalists, and who con- 
trived to ]ierform secretly now and then at 
noblemen’s hpuses, where purses were col- 
lected for their benefit, found special en- 
couragement in the liouse before us. 

From the llestoration to the time of the 
Georges, Holland House appears to have 
been let by tlie noble owners on short leases, 
and to u vaxiety of persons ; sometimes in 
ajaartments to lo<lgers ; or, more probably, a 
friend was now and then aecomniodaLcd for 
nothing. The most interesting of its teni]) 0 - 
rary lodgers was Morice’s friend Shippe the 
famous Jacobite, immortalised by Pope for 
his s.incerit 3 %. 

** ] love to ponr out all myself as plain 

As (lowiinglit Shippen, or as old Mojitnigue ; 
lo ilieiu, ns oeriain \jo be loved as seen, 

1 Tlie soul stood ibrth, uur kept a ihuuglit widiip.’* 

1 No wonder that such a man drew houses 

' when he s}X)ko in Parliament, and that none 
but the stupid kept away. 

More loves the yAuth, just eoine to his estate, 

'j'o range the fields, tbuu in the House dHb.stc; 
More he deliglits in fav'iite .lowlcr'a tongue, 

Tlinu in Will Sluppen, or Sir Williiun Yoiige.” — 
J3mmst<m^^i Art of rolitics. 

Very different persona, however, were 
honest Will Shippen and unpriiicipied Wil- 
liam Yonge, of whom Sir Itobert Walpole 
said that “nothing but his talents could have 
supported his character, and nothing but his 
character have keptdown bis talents.” Shippen 
bad talents and character both — the latter 
of the highest description. Though not so 
poor as Andrew Marvell, nor on minor points, 
perhaps, so uueonipromising, he was never- 
theless to the Whigs of the reign of George 
the First what Msirvell liad been to the 
Tories of Ch aides and James — the eloquent, 
witty, open-hearted, and upon the whole, in- 
corruptible partisan. ' Wlien asked bow he 
should vote, he would say, “I cannot tell 
until I hear from Home.” At Home resided 
the Pretender. Sir Hobert Walpole observed 
of him, and of Parliament in general, “ I will 
not say who are to be corrupted, but 1 will 
say who is incorruptible ; and that is Shippen.” 
Shippen, in turn, would say of Sir > Hubert, 
Itobin and ai*e two honest men. He is 
for King George, and I for King J'afnes ; 
but those men with the long cravats (mean- 
ing Sandys, Bushout,' and others) they only 

^ 

desire places,. ^either under King George or 
King James.” He was sent to the Tower for 
saying of King George (who couM not speak 
English), that “ the only infelicity of His 
Majesty’s reign' was, that he was unac- 
quainted with our language and constitution.” 
Both sides of the House wished him to soften 
the expression, but he declined. Tlie Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George the Second, who 
was at variance with the king, sent a person 
to him with the offer of a thousand pounds 
(jis a “ convenience,” we suppose, during his 
imprisonment) ; but it was not to be Expected 
that he who would not subject bim.self to 
influence for love, would do it for money. Sir 
Kobert Walpole intercepted a letter written to 
him by the Pretender, and put it, himself, into 
his hands. It must have been of a description 
more than usually perilous, coiisidering how 
0 })enly Shippen talked of his correspondence 
with the exile. Sir Hobert took the oppor- 
tunity of saying that he did not expect to 
alter the other’s sentiments, but would hope 
for his support in case of being personally 
attacked. To this Shqipen agreed, but re-* 
iiiained in all other respects the same man. 

He was son of a country clergyman, and 
possessed a moderate independence ; but 
married a Northumberland heiress, who 
turned out unworthy of him. 

In sixteen hundred anti eighty-nine, King 
William the Third went to look at Holland 
House, with the view of taking it ; but he 
preferred the house of the Earl of Nottingham, 
which thus became the Palace. Probably, how- 
ever, the rooms were larger in the Notting- 
ham house, and so were better to begin with. 
Perhaps also William did not find the grounds 
about Holland House flat enough to suit his 
‘ Dutch predilections. 

Nothing seems known of Hobert, second 
Earl of Holland, who bad quietly succeeded 
his father, except that, in failure of the elder 
branch of the family, he also wicceeded as fifth 

Rarl of Warwick, the title being thenceforth 
the conjoined one of Waiwick and Holland. « 
His son and successor, Edward, married 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir Thomas Myddleton 
of Chirk Castle in the county of Flint ; a 
lady, whose name .and origin we mention, 
because after the earl’s death she became the 
wife of Addison. Edward Henry her son, 
the next earl, is the youth whose statue in 
Kensington church has been noticed in a 
former article. He was succeeded by another 
Edward, his kinsn^an ; and the daughter and 
only child of this nobleman dying unmarried, 
the title became extinct. This was in the 
year seventeen hundred and fifty-nine. The 
house fell into the possession of his cousin, 
William Edwardes, a Welsh gentleman, 
whose father had married the daughter of 
the first Earl of Warwick and Holland, and 
who, in the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy-six, was created Baron Kensington ; 
but fourteenVears previous he had sold the 
family manaiou to the first Lord Holland of 
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^ Fox family, by whom the title had been 
eoneequently allowed to be taken; and in 
the poABession of this dietinguished race it 

* remeine. ^ 

AdiliaoD, notwitlietandmg the popularity 
of the Foxes, is still the gx^eatest oelehrity of 
Holland House. His death *in it sis its 
greatest event. Places in the vicinity are 
named after him ; and the favourite record 
elite lilirary is the tradition, before mentioned, 
of the bottle of wine at eacli end of it, by 
which he is said to havH^ refreshed his mo- 
ralities, *whiie concocting their sentences to 
and fro. 

It is added, unfortunately, that Addison 
dt'ank the more because he was unhappily 
married. The question is still discussed, and 
will probably never l>e settled. I'lie received 
opinion is, that Addison’s marriage with the 
Countess of Warwick originated in his being 

* tutor to her son ; that the Countess became 
ashamed of it, as a descensiou from her rank ; 
and that their lives were rendered unhappy 
in consequence. The prevalence of this ojiinion 
» appears to have been otriug to Johnson’s 
Lives of the PoeiE^ in which the case is 
stated with so evident a willingness to 
believe it, that people in general, who are 
really enough to fall in with such uu inclina- 
tion, have overlooked the manifest sssiimp- 
tioDs on which it is tbunded, and the “ saida ” 
aiid ** perhajmes ” with which it is qualilied. 
Setting aside higher points of view on such 
questions, tliere is, in fact, no proof that 
Addison was tutor to the young Earl, or that 
the Countess felt any regret for the mariiage 
on the score of rank. Tutorship, liad he been 
a tutor, need not have hindered him from 
making a pleasant husband. Tutors have 
married highly, before and since, and have 
become lords and archbishops ; and though 
the lady was a countess by marriage, her 
birth was but that of a baronet’s daughter. 

I The truth of the matter we take to liave 
been, that the match was unsuitiiblc on 
very ordinary grounds. The lady was well 
and meriy ; tne gentleman fit only to 
muse. Addison died at the end of three 
years. And hence (as Johnson would have 
been the first to say, had anybody provoked 
him^ differ with the other opinion) hence 
all cnis mighty fuss, sir, about a tutor, and a 
countess, aqd the punctilios of isink. 

Mi^ghty versions are often given to things 
tiiat have quite another signiticancy. It has 
Imen questioned of late under what real im- 
pulse another circumstance occurred, which 
IB connected with Addison and Holland 
House. We allude to the famous words 
irliich he is said to have aildressed in his 
last moments to the young Earl of Warwick : 
**See in what peace a Christian can die.” 

• The stoy originated with Young, who said 
he had it from llokell ; adding, that the Earl 
led an irre^lar life, and that Addison wished 
to reclaim him. But aoe »rding to^ldalone, who 
V48 a scrupulous inquirer, there is no evi- 


dence of the EdfrTs haTini led any such life ; 
and Walpole, in one of bis leiters that were 
published not long ago. etarUed--*we should 
rather say shocked tlie worlds by tellUi^ i 
them that Addison ** died of brandy ” It is | 
acknowledged by his best fnends, that the , 
gentle moralist, whose bodilv tempemment { 
was as sorry a one as his pciiiid was otherwise 
bad gradually been tempted to stimulate it 
with wine, until he became intemperate in the 
indulgeiicr. It is impossible to say what 
other stimulants might not gradually have 
crept in ; nor is it improbably that, during 
the patient’s last hours, the physician himself 
might have ordered tliem. Addison, there- 
fore, may have had some stimulus given him, 
whatever it was, not becanee he had con- 
tracted a habit which he could not leave ofi^ 
and so ** died of it,” but because, like many 
a soVier man before him, he had not strength I 
enough to speak without it. Again, he might 
01* might not have known the nature of the 
draught, yet still have regai'ded his peace of 
mind as u thing apait from the composure of 
his nerves, and justly founded on what had 
been a conviction of hia life. He might have | 
said to himbelf, “Nothing can coinpo.se me | 
longer, hub my religious belief. Let me show | 
ill thib lust trial, how ti'anquillising it can 
be.” It is in vain that we fancy the light 
spirit of Walpole laughing at us for these 
considerations — saying to ua, “ Oh, what need i 
of words i He died drunk and maudlin, and 
there’s an end.” We cannot thus consent to 
think the worst, instead of best, of a nnui 
who has given the world so much instruction 
and entertainment, and whose Christianity, 
at all events, was of a kind superior to vulgar 
intolerances, and who was disposed to thuik 
the best of most things. 

Good words are good things ; yet good 
deeds are better. Addison, we doubt not, 
liad his rights of comfort from both ; yet | 

there is one thing which we could have I 

prefeiTed his doing in his last hours, to any- 
thing which lie may have said. It is toe 
amends which, for some mysterious reason 
or other, he said he would have made to Gay, 

“if be lived.” The story, as related by Pope, 
is, that “ a fortnight before Addison’s death, 
Lord Warwick came to Gay, and pressed him 
in a very particular niaiiner to go and see 
Mr. Addison, which he had not done for a 
great while. Gay went, and found Addison 
in u very weak way. Addison received him 
in the kindest manner, and told him that he 
had desired this visit to beg his pardon ; that 
he had injured him greatly ; but that if he 
lived, he should find that he would make it 
up to him. Gay, mi his going to Hanover, 
had great reasons to hope for some good pre- 
ferment ; but all those views came to nothing. 

It is not impoBBibie but that Mr. Addison 
might prevent them, from ,bis thinking 
Gay too well with some of tiie former 
ministry. He did not at all explain him- 
self in what he had injured Mm ; and Gay 
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oocbld not goeai «t anything olae in which he 
could have injured him BO ooDBiderably.** Now 
it sorely would have been better, if instead^ 
of stO})ping at Gay’s pardon of him, which of 
course the good-natured poet heartily gave 

g re fancy we see him coming out of Holland 
ouse with the tears in his eyes), Addison 
had fiillowed it up with making the amends 
while he could ; or, better still, had he 
secured the amends" beforehand, in order to 
warrant his asking the pardon. It may be 
Bai<^ that he might have been unable. 
Perhaps so. But still he might have given 
proofs that he had done his best. 

Addison, it must be owned, did not shine 
during his occupa^on of Holland House. 
He marl led, aud^was not happy; he was 
made Secretary of State, and was not a good 
one ; he was in Parliament, and could not 
speak in it; he quarrelled with, and even 
traated contemptuously, his old friend and 
associate, Steele, who declined to letum the 
injury. Yet there, in Holland House, he 
lived and wrote, nevertheless, with a literary 
glory about his name which never can desert 
the place ; and to Holland House, while he 
reaicied in it, must luve come all the dis- 
tinguished men of the day ; for, though a 
Whig, he was personally “well in,” as the 

f ihrase is, with the majority of all parties, 
le was in communication with Swift, who 
was a Toiy, and with Pope, who was iieitlier 
Tory nor “^^ig. It was now that the house 
and its owners began to appear in veise. 
liowe addressed stanzas to Addison’s bride ; 
and Tifkell after his death thus touchingly 
apostrophises the jilace : 

“ Thou hill, whose brow the antique structurrs grace, 
Beard by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race ; 
Why, once so loved, whene'er tby bower appears. 
O’er uiy dim ejeballs glance the sudden tears 

It seems to have been in Holland House 
(for he died shortly afterwards) that Addison 
was visited by Milton’s daughter, when he 
requested her to bring him some evidences of 
her birth. Tlie moment he beheld her, he 
exclaimed, Madam, you need no other 
voucher ; your face is a sufEoieiit testimonial 
whose daup;hter you are.” It must have been 
very pleasing to Addison to befriend Milton’s 
daughter ; for he had been the first to popu- 
larize tho great poet by his critiques on 
Paradise Lost in the Sper*tator. 

Besides Holland House, Addison possessed 
a mansion of his own at Bilton in Warwick- 
shire, which was afterwards occupied by his 
daughter, who lived to a great age. He de- 
served to possess a good house and grounds ; 
for he understood the elegancies of such 
tlunga, and the tranquil plcasui'es of the 
QOimt^. The illustrious inhabitant of Ken- 
sington watched with interest the improve- 
ment of the royal grounds in that quarter ; 
and was the first to propose that “ Winter 
Garden ” to hortiouktnrists in general, which 
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we trust to see realized, with a world of 
other desirables, in the great stmetors at 
Sydenham. 

CHIPS. 

THE ALBATROSS AT HOME. 

There are perhaps few men who have had 
an opportunity of visiting among the alba- 
trosses in their private circles. 

One day, when 1 was at the Auckland 
Islands, a group situated in latitude fifty-one 
degrees south, and longitude one hundred 
and sixty-six east (suffer a sailor to talk like 
his log), I had an unexpected op];^rtunity of 
securing to myself that great privilege. A 
lai^c party of us lauded at Port Boss, and, 
starting under the guidance of an ^ed chief 
named Matiora, arrived in due time at a 
secluded and densely-wooded valley ; a chine 
which opened to the sandy shore of a deep 
bay. We had this to cross. Facing us was 
a lofty hiU, clothed to the top with shrubs 
and trees of stunted growth. By the aid of 
roots and branches, we contrived to scramble 
up. At la'^t, our heads emerged from the 
abysb of shrubs we had been traversing, we 
stood, breathless, upon a piece of table-land 
that jutted into tho sea. No tree or shrub 
was to be seen, the only vegetation was a 
stunted soit of tussock gras.s. But we were 
at the bird village, and, to our great delight, 
found the inhabitants at home. 

We excited no rery perceptible sensatiom 
At sea, the albatross is ever restless, on the 
wing for days, anti even weeks, attendant 
with untiring zeal on a ship’s course. Could 
birds BO active in their business be so calm 
and luzy at home ? 

We had arrived during the season of in- 
cul)ation. Each nest was occupied by the 
hen bird, and close by stood licr mate— a 
loving guardian. Nothing ctMihl induce the 
liousekeeper to leave her nest. She would 
look at US imploringly if we came near, and 
express her objection to our visit with a 
harsh snapping of the beak. But she abided . 
by her egg. The male at the same time made a 
slight show of resistance, and then, with an un- 
couth gait and a spasmodic action of the wing, 
waddled away to the cliff. The nests were 
quite simple in construction ; each of them 
was made by pressing down a clump of grass 
into the form of a sh^low bowl, in depth and 
circumference not much larger than a soup 

f iiate. 1 take for granted that the female 
ays only one egg, because each nest we visited 
contained but one ; indeed the little nest, 
which the breast of the bird covers and over- 
laps, could not hold more. 

Well-trodden Albatross roads intersected 
each other in the village, and a bird’s high 
road led from the nests to tbd edge of th^ 
oLiS, whence they cast themselves forth oit 
the wing; ffr, like all very long-wingjsd 
bird^ t& albatrosses arc unable rise 
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properly from level ground. It seemed to 
US, tdao that there vras an attention paid to 
regularity in placing the neats in a line or 
■tmt, 80 that one main path might com- 
municate with all of them. 


A DISH OF FISH. 

HiBDKN from our view, and enjoying life 
in the bosom of the waters, little la known 
of the habits of fish. Still, however, accord- 
ing to *th 8 laws of nature, means are always 
00 admirably adapted to ends, that from tho 
inspection of our iinny specimen we can 
say — almost with positive certainly — what 
must have been its food, and its maimer of 
procuring it As amongst animals that live 
on the mce of the earth, so among fish we 
find representatives oT tlio carnivorous and 
of the herbivorous ti ibes ; and, to enable 
each to live, the body and tlie teeth are always 
in conformity with the mode oi life the indi- 
vidual is destined to pursue. ' 

Let the observant reader compare — which 
lie may now do with case, at the vivarium of 
the Zoological Gardens — the form of the pike 
with that of the sluggish tench, or the rapid- 
loving barbel. The pike, in shape not unlike 
the elongated iron steamers, which make 
such short voyages across the Atlantic, is 
constinicted for sudden and rapid motion 
at a moment's notice, lie basks, motion- 
less as a block of wood, watching, with 
greedy eyes, a shoal of sportive minnows. 
Sow they are near enough ; one wag of the 
screw-like tail ; the fresh-water shaik is 
among them ; and, seizing his victim, carries 
him off to devour—- in angleis’ parlance, to 
gorge, at his leisure, ^auy a hot July 
day have we been out on a jack-wiring 
expedition ; armed with a noose of the finest 
brass wire fiistcned to the end of tf long 
willow wand. <rhe avenger of the minnows 
creeps quietly along the banks of tlie weedy 
ditch or stagnant pond ; there, shaded by tlie 
leaves of the great water lily — ^liko the Great 
Mogul under his umbrella — ^tlie murderer 
basks in fancied secuiity. Gradually and 

S ly the wire cuts the water ; a steady 
and delicate ioucli passes it np to his 
rather pleased, than otherwise, by the 
tickling, bo will, if well managed, of his own 
accord place these fins into the fatal noose. 
A shaip, quick pull upward, and there be is, 
dancing a hornpipe on the bank. 

The growth of the pike, if well supplied 
with food, seems almost unlimited. A large 
pike was caught in a pond in Wiltshire, and 
the fisherman determined to fatten him up for 
the market ; he therefore bored a hole in one 
of his pectoral fins, and passing a rope 
through, tethered him to a post in his native 
pool. He supplied the captive with plenty 
of dead fish and garbage of aU sorts, all of 
which he greedily devoured. In the course 
of a few inou^s, the prisoner attained an 


enormous weight. He became one of the 
lions of the place, and was not even de- 
Wiorated by being perpetually hauled up to 
be inspected by visitors. 

It is a question whether fish ever die of old 
age. There is, however, preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford, an enormous 
eel, which was found floating dead on the 
surface of a secluded pond at Shottover Hill 
near that city. There were ^o marks of 
violence upon his body, and from his general 
personal appearance the verdict of a jury of 
naturalists held upon this patriarch was 

Death from natural causes.*’ 

As an exact opposite iu habits and form to 
the jiike, let the vipitor Vo the Gardens ex- 
amine the tench con&ied in a tank close by 
his ciimivorouB neighbour. This fish is 
herbivorous, as the contents of his stomach 
have informed us ; but he also is fond of the 
various sott-bodied animals, such as the spawn 
of fresli-waier shells, which ho finds in his 
weedy home. To secure these, he does not 
require long sharj) teeth like the pike ; those 
that he has, tlierefore, are very small and 
placed ill his throat; to enable liini to tear off 
his favourite moisels, he has a liard nnd fleshy 
palate admirably adapted to the habits of its 
owner. That he may push his way through 
the CTOves of weeds in which he aeliglits to 
dwell, the form of his body is fashioned not 
unlike that of the punt used by the duck- 
hunter ; and that he may not be entangled 
in his movements, his bcaloa are small and 
thin, and covered by a sort of slime which 
renders ttiem exceedingly slippery. 

The tench in olden times was supposed to 
possefls medicinal virtues. An old writer 
informs us that the head oi the tench 
there are two small stones that have an 
absorbent, detergent, and diuretic quality ; 
these when powdered are used to absoih 
.acids in the stomach, and to stop looseness.’* 
Ancient doctors were in the habit of apply- 
ing tenches to the feet in fevers, to cause "a 
revulsion from the brain.” They had a doc- 
trine also, that if a living tench were applied 
to the region of the liver, and suffered to re- 
main there imtil it died, the jaundice would 
speedily be cured and the sHn of the fish 
become yellow on the side next to the patient. 
Glorious old times, those, to have been an 
invalid in ! 

All the carp tribe, to which the tench and 
the gold-fish belong, are very tenacious of life 
out of the water. Last summer I was invited 
to inspect the result of a haul of gold-fish 
from a small garden pond near London. 
So mighty was the draught, that it three 
quarters filled a watering-cart, such as is 
used in London for watering the streets. 
All colours of the rainbow were reflected 
from their resplendent bodies. On sorting 
them, my surprise was great to find that 
the majority were alive, although at that 
time they had been out of the water^ re- 
cumbent in the cart, twelve long hours. By 
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the kind permiaidon of the owner, T selected 
half-a^ozen of tho finest, intending to have a 
fry, never having tasted such a regal dish. 
These victims were |>laoed in a baiuet, ancT 
left all night in a cellar. The next day, their 
panting £^lls proclaimed that life was not yet 
extinct. I placed them in a tub of water ; 
and, in a few minutes, all but one recovered 
their spirits and swam about, as though 
nothing had happened : thus escaping the 
ftying-^pan to spend the remainder of their 
days in a glass bowl. ^ 

There are some iisli who feed upon living 
prey, and yet have not the power to pursue 
t^em. As the spider weaves her web to entrap 
her ^nged prey more active than herself, so 
does the Devil or Angler hsh resort to 
stratagem to satisfy his voracious appetite. 
The next time the reader sees one exposed at 
Grove’s shop in Bond Street, London, which is 
not uufrequently the case, we advise him to 
stop and examine it. Upon the head are two 
long slender appendages : the first of th^ m — 
broad and flattened towards the end, and 
having, at this dilated part, a shining silvery 
appearance — is articulated to tlic head by a 
peculiar joint^ resembling that between two 
links of a chain There are numerous muscles 
attached, by which il»e fish is enabled to 
move it in all directions. The second lishiiig- 
rod — as it may be propeily (‘ailed — can be 
moved, only in backward and forward diwe- 
tioii. Digging a hole in the soft mud, this 
wary fisherman conceals his body, and then, 
by moving his baits about, attracts the wan* 
dering and unsuspicious small-fry. When they 
are collected in suificient numbers, this se<i- 
monster suddenly jumps from bis hiding-place, 
and entraps them in his capacious Jaws, 
which are admirably formed for his purpose. 

The Torpedo, the Cramp or Numb fish, as 
it is justly called, is anotlier iiistauce of a fish 
procuring its food without pursuit. It has 
been provided, by kind foivsight, witli a sort 
of galvanic battery, by which it is enabled to 
arrest, and obtain for food, the more active 
inhabitants of the deep. There have been 
lately added to the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, in London, some splendid wax- 
mouels of this woudeiful apparatus. If the 
reader inspect them, lie will never become 
a laughing-stock to the fishermen who catch 
these fish. They jdace a living specimen on 
the sea-shore, and invite the stranger to try 
the curious expeiimeut of pouring a stream 
of water upon it. He does so ; the fish gives 
a powerful shuck which is received in the 
arm of the experimenter, who then fully 
understands, from his sensations, why it is < 
called the ‘‘Numb Fish.” i 

Many modes are used by man to cafiture i 
fish. An old receipt is, to put so much i 
lead into a glass vessel as will make it sink ; < 
upon the le^ strew some herbs ; and on the < 
herbs place some live glow-worms. Draw I 
tills vessel from one side of a stream to the < 
other. The fish, attracted by the lights will i 


follow it, and be easily secured by a laiiding^ 
net. There is a mode of attracting perch, 
used bpr anglei'S in some parts of England, 
which IS but little known. It is, to place into 
a narrow-necked decanter or water-bottle, 
some live minnows, and sink it to tlie proper 
dopUi. The minnows cannot get out, and the 
perch, not understanding the nature of glaasi 
nock around the bottle, endeavouring to get 
at its contents. The angler then baits his 
hook with a live minnow, and fishes iu the 
neighbourhood of the decoy. This ingenuity 
is generally rewarded with good sport. 

Another decoy used by fresh water fishero* 
men, when fishing for what are commonly 
called white fish, is to cut off the crusty 
bottom of a common loaf, and pass a string 
through the centre. When sunk in the 
water, the fish will feed on this in safety, 
and being thus “put off their guard, will 
readily s wall o withe pellet of dou^ enclosing 
the hook. There is another more curious 
and more modem way of fishing, at present 
piactised uy not a few persons.^ What does 
the reader think ot an iron hammer as a bftit ? 
To lay the foundation of some new works iu 
the island of Aldeiuey, divers are employed ; 
these men, enclosed in their India-rubber 
aimonr, see sirani^e eights at the bottom of the 
ocean. The fish, and no wonder either, at first 
are alarmed at the unwonted apparition, with 
its huge glass goggle eyes ; but, soon recovering 
confidence, approach to satisfy themselves of 
the real natiiie of the intruder. The monster 
raises his Iniinmcr which he has brought 
; with him to quarry the rocks ; the curious 
fish come up and inspect it ; wliile doing « bo> 
they 1‘eceive a sudden knock on the head jmich 
stuns them; and, when they recover their 
senses, they find a bit of string through their 
gills, and theinselves prisoners tied fast to 
: tile India-rubber monster. 

On one occasion, a diver had a fight 
under water with cme of the rightful i^a- 
bitants of the rocks, which Be was so unce- 
remoniously breaking iij). A huge Conger eel 
suddenly started from his favourite hole and 
furiously attacked the destioyer of his home. 
A short but Be\ ei c combat, between the eel 
and the iiiau, ensued ; but a well-directed 
blow of tlie liainnier soon settled the question 
against the cel. 

niSTOBY IN WAX. 

“ It is natural,” says Emerson, “ to believe 
in great men.” My own belief is sincere ; 
there liave been great men, and, possibly, 
there are some st ill. T do not go quite so far 
as the Americau ])hilosopher when he ob- 
serves : “ If the compaiiiojis of our childhood 
should turn out to he heroes, and their con- 
dition regal, it would not surprise us ; ” for it 
certainly would sui prise me veiy much if 
Snobbins, who was my fag at school, should 
ever earn a statue by his heroic deeds ; 
if Grubber, who was always being rapped vm 
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^9 Imuckles for having dirty bandSy slionld 
vrear the imperial purple. Still) I believe hi 
great meU) ae I believe in good men : ne I also^ 
believe in those who are both little and bad. 

I was sauntering along a great thorough* 
iki-e, A newly-erected portico caught my 
eye. Glancing at an inscription which was 
ovar it) ' I perceived that 1 was in the 
vicinity of a sort of Pantheon for great meU) 
where, not only' the dead, but the living, are 
^honoured by the nations,’* and very much 
visited by country cousins. I had passed this 
building a thousand times, without once 
being struck by the fact, that the greatness 
of which 1 had all my life been dreaming, 

' was there in visible presence : not merely 
sculptured in marble, or pourtrayed on 
canvas, but actually wearing tlie habit in 
which it lived ; a thing ip be walked close 
up to and examined ; to be looked at behind 
and before; to be handled— no, that was a 
mistake of mine, as 1 afterwards discovered ; i 
to be lace to face and yet, not altogether 
to be boii^ down. But now, when I saw 
the matter in this new light, 1 hesitated no 
lotiger to make acquaintance with the 
" famous in story,” at the small cost of one i 
shilling for admission, and sixpence for the 
catalogue. 

The catalogue ! Was it nece8.sary to have 
a catalogue to enable me to distinguish be- 
tween Oliver Cromwell and Mr. Creorge 
Hudson ; between John Knox and tlie Bishop 
of Exeter, between Loushkin, the Russian | 
giant, and the American “ General ” Tom 
Thumb ; between greatness itself and that | 
which Fielding happily calls great great- 
ness”.? No ; it was not for such a purpose 
that I bought my catalogue. 1 was <lesirous 
of studying History in Wax by the aid of itp 
latest commentator ; and had a more voliif 
minous historian been before me— one, for 
instance, who can write you a dozen large 
octavos and put nothing into them but words 
—1 question if I should have been as much 
entertained or instructed. 

“ Strip the word ‘ Majesty * of its ex- 
ternals” — everybody knows the rest. The 
proprietors of the Unrivalled Exhibition 
as our Pantheon is rightly termed, adopt a 
different method. Not always ; but then the 
de]W>i*ture from their custom is on principle — 
to heighten the glory of the rest. 

Thus, the first figure that greets you on 
entering the Great Room, ia that of one of 
the most celebrated of the French African 
Generals, in plain clothes, with the ribbon of 
the Iiegiou of Honour as his sole decoration 
Physiognomy is not always an unerring guide ; 
tlumgk I rely uwm it in nine cases out of ten, 
but I confess, ii it had not been for the cata- 
logue> I should have taken Number Seventy- 
one which represents Geueral Cavaignac, 
for* waiter at the Muette de Portici, on the 
Prado' at Marseilles ; or, at the best, for a 
half-caste deputy from Martinique. Had he 
jpcally been aa African gener^ instead of 


having gforiotnly earned the title, bis com- 
plexion could scarcely have been darker. For 
nis costumO) my opinion baa already been im- 
plied, though the catalogue says it is that 
which was usually worn by him when ‘Brer 
sideut of the French Republic. The truth 
I is, that although ** a plain man in black ” may 
pass muster very well in real lif^, a man of ' 
wax is all the better for a IHtle gilding. The 
rouged cheek, the glittering eye, and the well- 
I arranged hair, which ^iro the uuiveraal cha- 
racteristics of the waxen race, do not harmo- 
nise well with simple black and white ; they 
require to be sustained by rich colours, bright 
oriiamei)tB,and flowing draperies. There must, 
of course, be exceptions. William Cobbett, 
now, who sits so naturally gazing on the group 
where Henry the Eighth stands in armour, 
surrounded by all his wives (with their hesds 
on) and children, would look strange if he 
were attired in the warlike habiliments of 
the beau Sahreur,” Murat ; while Richard 
Cobden, Lord Brougham, or Daniel O’Connell, 
wfmltl scarcely appear to advantage in suits 
of knightly armour. To return to General , 
Cavaignac, and my own deficiency in physio- 
gnomical acumen. I ought to have discerned 
republicanism iii every one of those well- 
tanned lineaments, for I find it stated in the 
catalogue that his father was a deputy of 
the National Assembly, and considered a 
sttmcli republican, while his mother was 
a woman of considerable talent, and to her 
is attributed the strong republican bias of 
the general's mind. 

But, if plain republicanism be not easily 
recognised, the same cannot be said with 
respect to the royalty that meets one in the 
Pantheon at every turn. Close to General 
Cavaignac stands the splendid cot containing 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Itoyal 
— in wax, of course — whose respective births 
are thus adverted to: The Princess Itoyal 
was born November the twcnty-fii*st. eighteen 
hundred and forty, at Buckingham Palace, to 
tlie great gratification of the nation ; and 
her royal brother was bom November the 
ninth, eighteen hundred and forty-one, to tlie 
sj)ecial joy of their royal parents. They ai e 
regarded by all loyal Britons with peculiar 
satisfaction, aS continuing the royal line of 
Brunswick, which, under Divine Providence, 
may be their polar star for generations to come. 

Queen Victoria is thrice represented in 
the Pantheon. Number Thirty-seven is a 
“ little go ” group of three figures, iu which 
her Majesty and Prince Albert art* auji- 
posed to be offering to the late illustrious 
Duke of Wellington, tlie honours he so well 
merited. If this supposition have any fouud- 
Htiou in fact, then Prince Albert, attired' iu a 
field-marshal’s uniform, with white shorts, 
silks, and pumps, must have stood iu a very 
unstable attitude wheto, balancing himself on 
one toe, he advanced, in the manner of Couhm, 
to place a wreath of laurel on the brow of the 
great warrior. 
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The Duke, howew, stands firmly enough^ 
and so does the Queen, and their likenesses 
are very gnod, alvntys allowing for the pos- 
BlbilUy that her Majesty had a severe attack 
of yellow jaundice when she witnessed 
the ovation. By no means jealous of the well* 
merited honours of his brother— the achieve* 
ment of the aforesaid wreath— the Marquis 
of Wellesley, in . the • clothes and orders worn 
by him at the Court of George the Fourth, 
placidly surveys the illuE^rious group. It is 
something to luiow that the Marquis served 
the high office of Governor Gener^ of India, 
and by his ^eat mind added luillions of sub- 
jects to the British empire. James the First 
of England, as I expected, turns out to be a 
very pitiful specimen of roynlty. The Itest 
thing about him is the costume of the period ; 
tlie worst, his countenance, from an original 
picture. The historian dismisses him with 
the remark that he reigned with but little 
'reputation. Another king stands near, whom 
the chroniclera have mauled a good ■ leal : 
this is Richard the Third, familiarly called 
Crookback. He wears wliat is justly de- 
scribed as a magnificent suit of armour, and 
wears it well, as one used to knightly harness ; 
so well iu<leed, that I feel half inclined to 
question the historian’s statement when he 
says that Richard was killed by Richmond. 
I know this is always the case at Drury 
Lane Theatre, where it generally takes a good 
deal of time to kill him, and where I have 
particularly observed of late that he died 
extremely hard, and in a state of perapiration 
terrible to behold ; Vmt I was not aware 
that, the historical Richmond went at his 
rival with the regular one, two, three, over, 
under, &c., at Boswortli Field. 

It is not alone the private lifeof Sthakspeare 
of which we are ignorant ; there is much 
uncertainty respecting his true lineaments. 
The Chaudos picture, that painted by Martin 
Droerhout, the mahogany-aiid-walnut-juice 
effigy lately published, the Stratford bust’ and 
fifty other portraits, differ from each other as 
much as those of Claudius and the elder 
Uamlet ; and there appears to me no reason 
why the Pantheon likeness should not be a.s 
authentic as any other. If it be so, Shakspeare 
stood at the very head and front of the 
beard movement, with a garnish round his 
jaws of well-carded, black wool, which the 
most hirsute Turk might envy. There is 
^not much speculation in his eyes, but on the 
other baud, his cheeks are as red as the red 
red rose, and he looks very like a squire (of 
the period) of high degree when dressed in 
his Sunday clothes. There have been many 
tributes to the poet’s genius, but none have 
been more gracefully turned than the com- 
pliment paid by our historian, who remarks 
that his works will live as long as taste 
irradiates the country which had uie honour 
of.jfidving him birth. 

' ^e hM position in whlsh Father Mathew 
pow stands, must not be taken, literally, to 
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signify the pedestal Number Eighty-five, on 
which he is raised in the Pttniheon. To be 
elevated, is not at'all suggestive of the Apostle 
of Temperance, neither does it seem appro- 
priate to say that he appears in excmlent 
spirits ; but elevation and good-humour are 
l^th expressed in his efiigy. Besides an acc«i- 
rate knowledge of the person of Mr, Pitt, in 
the costume of a Master of Arts, this prScig of 
his political career is recorded in our catalogue : 
After the usual course of study he embraced 
the profession of the law, and appeared once 
or twice on the Western Circuit a| junior 
counsel in some causes. In eighteen hundred 
and four he a^ain emerged from private life, 
and filled the office of prime minister till his 
deafh. What encouragement, here, for Mr. 
Briefless or Mr. Duuup ! 

A few other celebrated characters ai’e hit off 
with the same terse felicity of expression. Of 
Voltaire we learn that he was a voluminous 
author, and may be considered as one of 
the chief of those writers whose works pre- 
pared the public mind for the Revolution. 
Pope Pius tlie Ninth received an education 
suitable to bis high rank, and entered the 
Garde Nobile, but soon after left it for the 
Church, of whicli ho became ohe of its 
brightest ornaments. He was raised to his 
present dignity to the great joy of the 
liomaiis ; but, al.^s for the instability of even 
a pope’s popularity, the fury of the revolu- 
tionary mania compelled him, two years 
afterwards, to quit his capital ! We , infer 
from this ptissage, and one or two others, 
that our historian is an enemy to revolutions : 
indeed, it is only natural that vrax should 
avoid collisions. 

I The Merry Monarch, who figures in a suit 
of chevalier armour, possessed an agreejil)Ie 
person, an elegant address, engaging manuers, 
and a cheerful disposition ; but it was found 
that his natural advantages had not fitted 
him for a throne, as ids indolence and love of 
pleasure made him averse to business. His 
favours were frequently bestowed on the un- 
deserving. Rather frequently, we opine ! His 
brother James is dismissed iii brieter fashion : 
public opinion is divided respecting his cha- 
racter. Our historian is fond of iudulgiag 
ill the comprehensive style. Thus, he says 
of Mr. Joseph Hume: To great natural 
ability he unites perseverance in an un- 
common degree, which has placed him, for 
several successive Parliaments, in a dis- 
tinguished station. And of John Piiilip 
Kemble : Whether we view him as an actor 
or an author, we shall find that he possessed 
wonderful talent. Of Dr. Wiseman our 
I historian says : He has held the highest 
honours in the Catholic Chui’ch, and has lately 
had the dignity of Cardinal conferred on 
I him. But their, at an early age he showed 
those astoulshing talents for which he is 
distinguished,. 

i The reif^ of Charles the First is vwf 
neatly written : Belying on his resoneoes, 
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he nmde war aj^inst the French, and soon 
found it necessaiy to raise money, which he, 
did in so ai’hitrary a manneiy particularly 
that called ship money, in which the city 
of London was rated at twenty ships, that 
he became very unpopular ; when a power, 
in the person of Cromwell and the Puritans, 
destroyed him, and led him to the scaffold, 
at Whitehall. The 'person of Cromwell him- 
sdf appears in a suit of armour of the period, 
and he is charpicterised as having been led 
on by ambition and rapine, jind then eventu- 
ally ros^ to the supreme power. What the 
ex-railway king owed his advance to, we are 
informed in the following pithy sentence : 
At an early age he was apprenticed to a 
draper at York, and soon displayed that 
vigour of character which . . . placed him in 
Parliament. That vigour of character ! Prince 
Talleyrand, in a court di eas, is the cause of a 
highly poetical image : On his return (from 
America) he rose highly in the estimation of 
Bonaparte, and rose to honours. On the fall 
of Napoleon, Talleyrand, who had hitherto 
been his right hand, deserted the fitllen 
fortune, and (in a court dress) bowed to the 
rising sun. 

So much for the greatness of some of the 
most prominent among the isolated figures in 
the Pantheon ; but, if you want really to 
know what greatness is, you must turn to 
the principal groups. 

Where can it be more tremendously devel- 
oped than in the Bobe Boom, or what can 
show it off to greater advantage than that 
“ clod and module of confounded royalty,” 
King George the Fourth ? He was, in sooth, 
the very prince of cut velvet and monarch of 
white satin. Here is the essence of his bio- 
graphy : The robe, complete in every respect, 
measuring seven yards long, was worn by 
his Majesty in the procession to Westminster 
Abbey, and borne by nine eldest sons of peers. 
The robe on the extreme right of the inspector 
was used at the opening of Parliament ; that 
on the left, similarly pkeed, is the piirjde or 
imperial robe, used on his Majesty’s return 
from the Abbey. The three robes contain 
five hundi’ed and sixty-seven feet of velvet 
and embroidery, and, with the ermine lining, 
cost eighteen thousand pounds. 

M is in a tone of deep regret that our 
historian, speaking of these robes, observes : 
•Their like will never be seen again. I, for 
one, do most fervently hope and believe not. 

Synchronism ' is, I find, not necessary for 
tlie ordering of an historical group. There 
is the coronation of her present Majesty, for 
examfde, at which, with the most complac9nt 
air in the world, William the Fourth looks 
on in the magnificent coat worn by him as 
Lord High Admiral, emViroidered by Messrs. ' 
Blank; the only one oyer made. Queen I 
NTictoria’s father and all her royal uncles are 
also present ; and even George the Third and 
Queen Charlotte are resuscitated^^ grace the | 
ceremony. Our' liistorian takes advantage of j 


the presence of the two latter, to tell us that 
they had a numerous family of sons and 
daughters who, for beauty and accomplish- 
ments, were never surpassra any family^ in 
Europe, and certainly by none in the position 
which they held in the hearts of their country. 
The following tribute to the memory of the 
I*rmcess Charlotte, also one of the groups 
struck me as poetical : As the tender rosebud, 
when about to disclose its rich perfume and 
loveliness, is sometimes blighted with the 
fairest blossoms, so fell Britaiu’s hope. This 
group, which includes, amongst other figures, 
the Bishop of Exeter and the late Duke of 
Newcastle, is intended, says our historian, to 
convey an idea of characters dear to every 
Euglishmau and lover of his country ; and, at 
the same time, presents the moat complete 
view of the four national orders, the Garter, 
Bath, Thistle, and St. Patrick — costumes with 
which every one must desire to be acquainted 
The force of this reasoning is not, to me, so 
very apparent ; but, certainly, if one does ' 

[ want to know anything about tliese emblems 
of greatness, the materials for doing so are 
here in abundance. 

There is no such fnnctioiiaiy as the Prose 
Laureate ; but if there were, 1 think 1 know | 
who might put in a claim for the office. | 
Hear him : Her Majesty, to a prepossessing ! 
exterior, unites those qualities calculated to | 
I endear her to her country, and to place her j 
iu that exalted situation, in the hearts of a I 
free people, which must render her the envy 1 
as well as the admiration of the world. i 

In his description of the Golden Chamber, 
where are to be seen the largest and most 
interesting collection of relics of the Emperor 
Napoleon, which haa ever been exhibited, \ 
our liistorian, strictly confines himself to j 
catalogue details ; and iu his account of the- 
Shrine or Memorial of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he simply says that it is a sight which 
cannot be seen without vibrating in every 
British heart. In the CJiamber of Horrora 
the energy of liis diction finds appropriate 
subjects to dwell upon ; but I will merely 
observe that I did not find in this room the 
efiSgy of the late eminent Mr. Tawell, hanged 
for murder under particularly atrocious cir- 
cumstances. But I saw a plain lilac bonnet 
and a collarless coat of a drab complexion^ 
studying history iu wax ; and it Occurred to 
me that j^rhaps ibis special omission was an 
act of polite deference towards respectability. 
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THE LONGEST NIGHT IN A LIFE. 

It was ono of those old fiwhioiied winters 
in the days of the Georges, when the snow 
lay on the ground tor weeks, when railways 
were unknown, and the electric telegraph 
had not been dreamed oi save by the sp»*c*iit.*t- 
live Countess of London. The mails had 
been irregular for a month ])a8t, and the 
letter-bags* which did reach the post-oifice 
had been brought thither with diflficiilly, ! 
The newspapers were devoid of all foreign j 
intelligence, the metropolis knew nothing of 
the doings of the provinces, and the provinces 
knew little more of the atfairs of the metro- 
polis ; but the columns of both were crow'ded 
with accidents from the inclemency of the 
weather, with heart-rending accounts ot 
star\ation and destitution, \>ith wonderful 
escap«‘s of a<lventurous travellers, and of still 
more adventurous mailcoaohnKn and guards. 
BuHiness was almost at a standstill, or was 
only carried on by fits and staits; families 
were made uneasy by the frequent long 
silence of their absent mcnibcis, aii<l the 
poor were sufleriiig great misery Iron cold 
and famine. 

"I’he south road had been blocked up 
for nearly a month, when a partial thaw 
almost caii.scd a public rejoicing; coaches 
began to lun, letters to be dispatched and 
delivcied, and wcathei bound travellers to 
have some hope of reaching their destination. 

Aniong the first ladies who undertook the 
journey iVoin the west of Scotland to London 
at tins time, was a certain Miss Stirling, who 
hud, for weeks past, desiied to reach the I 
metropolis. Her Irieiids assured her that it | 
was a foolhardy attempt, and told her of] 
travellers who had been twice, nay three 
times, snowed up on their way to town ; but 
their advice and warnings were of no avail ; 
Miss Stirling’s business was urgent, it con- 
cerned others more than herself, and she was 
not one to be deterred by personal discomfort 
or by physical difficulties from doing what 
she thought was right. 

So, she kejit to her purpose, and early in 
Februaiy took her heat in the mail for! 
Jjondou, being the only passenger who was i 
booked for the whole journey. j 

The thaw had continued for some da^s ; 
the roadi^’though heavy were open ; and with 


the aid of extra horses here and there tlic 
first half of the journey was performed pretty 
easily tliough tediously. 

Tlie bccond day was more trying than the 
first ; the wind blew keenly, and penetr.ited 
every crevice of the coach ; the partial thaw 
hatl but .slightly affected the wild moorland 
they had to cross ; thick heavy clouds were 
gaihering round the icd rLiyle.ss sun ; and 
when on ^aching a little road-side inn the 
snow began to fall fast, both the guard and 
coachman urged their solitary passenger to 
remain there for the night, iiistead of tempting 
the diHComforta and peihaps the perils of the 
next stage. Miss Stirling hesitated for a 
moment, but the little inn looked by nomeiins 
a ))leas.int place to bo snowed up in, so she 
resisted their entreaties, and, gathering her 
flirt, more closely round her, she nestleu her- 
self into a corner of the coach. Thus, for a 
time she lost ail consciousness of outwaid 
things in sleep. 

A sudden lurch awoke her ; aud she soon 
learned that they had stuck fast in a snow - 
drilt, and that no efforts of the tiiinl hordes 
coiihl extricate the coach from its unpleasant 
predicament. The guard, mounting one of 
the h-aders, sot off in search of assist.'uice, 
while the coacliman comforted Mj8.s Stirling, 
by telling her that as nearly as they eoiilcl 
calculate they were oidy a niMe or two from 
“the hquirc’s,” and that ’if the giiaid eoidd 
find his way to llic squire’s the sijuire was 
ceitaiii to come to their re.scue with his 
sludge. It was not the fu'st time that the 
squire had got the mailbags out of a snow- 
wreath by that means. 

The coachumii’s expectations were fulfilled. 
Within an hour, the distant tinkling of the 
sledge bells was lieard, and lights were seen 
gleaming afar ; they rapidly aJvancetl nearer 
ami nearer; and soon a hearty voice was 
heal’d hailing them. A party of men with 
lanterns and bhovels came to their assistance ; 
a strong arm lifted Miss Stirling from the 
coach, and supported her trembling steps to a 
sledge close at hand ; and almost before she 
knew where she was, she found herself in a 
Idrge hull brilliantly lighted by a blazing 
w^ood fire. Numbers of rosy glowing child ibh 
faces were gathered round her, numbers of 
bright eager eyes were gazing cuiic Ubly u))on 
her, kiudly hnids were busied in lemoving 
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' her wrapi<, ahd pleasant Voices welcomed Oh, no, hq; it is not that ! I had it fitted I 
her and congratulated her on her escape. up for iny brother- 'Williaiii when, lie' used to j 

“ ay, Mary,” ,8aid her host, addressing < 3 e here more frequently than’of Idte, and it is | 

his wife. 1 told you that the sleigh would often occupied by gentlemen when the house ‘ 

have plenty of work this winter, and you see is full ; but, as it is detached from the iTouse, | 

I was nght.” ^ I have, of course, never asked any lady to | 

**'As you always are, uncle,” a merry voice sleep there till now.” i 

exclaimed. “We all say at Ilawtree that “Oh! if that be all, I Am quite willing to 1 

Uncle Atlierton never can be wroyg,” become its first lady tenant,” said Miss [ 

“ Atherton! Ha wtree!” repeated Miss Stir- Stirling heartily. So the matter was settled, | 

Hng in some amazeinent, “ and uttered in that and ordei’s ^vere given to prepare the Pavilion I 

familiar voice ! Ellen, Ellen Middleton, is it for tlie unexpected guest. | 

!■ possibll that you are here 1 ” The evening passed pleasantly ; music, | 

j A joyful exclamation and a rush into her dancing, and ghost stories made the liours 
j arms were the young girl’s ready reply to fly fiiiat. It was long past ten — the usual hour j 

this question as she cried, “Uncle Atherton, of retiring at Bellield — when Miss Stirling, ' 

I -Aunt Mary, don’t you know your old friend under her hostess’s guidance, took possession j 

I Miss Stirling 1 ” of her ouL-door <5haml>er. It really was a pica- | 

’ Mrs. Atherton fixed hei* soft blue eyes on sant cheeiTui little apartment. Tlie crimson i 
the stranger, in whom she could at firrt iiaiigiug-s of the bed and window looked warm 
scarcMy recognise the bright-haired girl and comfortable in llie flashing fire-light; and 
whom she h«.d not seen for eightetm or when the candles on the mantelpiece were 

twenty yeai's ; but by and by, she satisiicd lighted, and the two easy chairs qrawn close 

herself that, though changed, she tvas Ellen to the lieartli; the long-parted friends found 
Stirling still, with the same sunny smile and it impossible to lesist the temptation of aitr | 
tlie same laughing eyes that had made every ting <hnvn to liave, what in old days they j 
one lovo her in their school days. Heartfelt dsetl to call a “two-handed chat.” There '! 
indeed were the greetings which followed, was much lo tell of what had hefalleii both, j 
and cordial the welcome (Mrs. Atherton gave of cliequered soeims <jf joy and soitow, deeply |j 
her old friend as she congratulated lierself iutei'csting to those two whose youlli had been }• 
on having clear Ellen under her own roof; passed together ; there >ve re mutual recollec- \> 
more especially as she owed this good fortune tions of soliool-days to be talked over ; mutual I* 
I lo Air. Atherton’s exertions in rescuing her. frlendK and future phujs to bo disrussied ; and' i; 
j “ It' is the merest chance, too, that he is f),t ‘ midnight rung out from the atable-clock | 

! home at present,” she said ; “ lie ought to before Atherton said good-uiglit. She 
I Lave boen in Scotland, but the state of the had already crossed the threshhold to go, | 

j roads in tliis bleak country has kept him when she turned back to say, “I forgot to : 

I ju’isoner here for weeks.” tell you, Ellen, that the inside bar of this 

i “And oUiers as well,” Ellen Aliddletou door is not very secure, and that the key ' 

added ; “ but both children and grown people onl}'^ turns outside. Are you inclined to trust ' 
are only too thank fill to have so good an to the* bar alone, or will you, as Williitm j 
excuse for staying longer at Belfield.” And used to do, have the door locked outside, and 
then, laughing, she asked Aunt Alary how let the servant bring the key in the morning? j 
she meant lo dispose of Miss Stirling for the William u.sed to soy that he found it rather | 
night, for the house was as full already as iu an adviiulagc to do so, as the unlocking of ! 
could bold. the door was sure to awake him. J 

“Oh,” said her aunt, “wo shall manage Aliss Stirling laughingly allowed, that ' 
very well. Belfiold is very elastic.” though, generally, she could not quite think 

She smiled as she spoke ; but it struck it an advantage to be locked into her room, 
Miss Stirling that the question was, never- still she hud no objection to it on this par- ' 
theless, a puzzling one, so she took the first iicuiar oeciisiou, as she wished to rise in | 
op^rtunity of entreating her to take no rcasouablo time. | 

trouble on her account; a chair by the fire “ Very well ; tlien, you Lad better not fasten j, 
w-as' really all the accommodation she cared the bur at all, and I will send my maid with |. 
for, as she wished to be in rcadiiieas to pursue the key, at eiglit precisely. Good night.” ! 
her journey as soon as the coach could ' “Goodnight.” ! 

})rocced. They parted ; the door was locked outside ; !! 

“ W e shall be able to do better for you than the key taken out ; and Miss Stirling, standing ' 
that, Ellen,” Mrs. Atherton answered cheer- by the window, watched her friend cross the i 
j fully. “ I camiot, it is true, promise you a narrow black path, which had been swept | 

, 'state-room,* for every bed in the house is clear of snow to make a dry passage from 
j full, andT know ypu will not allow any one the, house to the pavilion. A ruddy light ; 

' to be moved for your convenience ; but 1 streauied from the hall door as it opened 
; liuve one chasnber still at your service which, to admit its mrstress, and gave u cheerful 
I in one respect^ is comfortable enough.” Triendly aspect to the scene ; but, when the 

j Haunted,. of course?” saidvAIisB Stirling door clesed and shut out that warm com- 
! fortable light, the darkened poreby^he pale 
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moonligilt shimmering bn the shrouded trees, 
and the stars twinkling in the frosty Blty,.h^ 
such an OE^ot of solitude as to cast- oyer 
her a kind of dbiill that made her half 
repent having consented to quit the house at 
alC nnd let herself be locked up in this lonely 
' place. 

Yet what had she to fear ? No harm 
, could happen to her from within the chamber ; 
the door was safely locked outside, and strong 
iron stauncheons guarded the window ; there 
could be no possible danger. So drawing 
her chair once more to the fire, and stir- 
ring it into a brighter blaze, she took up 
a Ettle Bible which lay on the dressing 
table, and read some portions of the New 
Testament. ^ ^ 

When she laid down tEe book she took out 
the comb that fastened up her long, dark silken 
tresses — ^in which, despite her five-and -thirty 
years, not a silver thread was visible — and, as 
she arranged them for the nightj her thoughts 
strayed back to the old world meiuories 
which her meeting with Mary Atherton had 
revived. The sound of the clock striking two 
was the first thing that recalled her to her 
present life. By tins time the candles were 
I Imriied down almost to the socket, and the 
I fire was dying fast. As she turned to fling a 
fresh log into the grate her eyes fell upon the 
dressing-glass, and in its reflection she saw, 
or at least fancied she saw, the bed- curtains 
I move. 

She stood for a moment gazing at the 
mirror, expecting a repetition of the move- 
ment ; but all was still, Jind she blamed 
herself for allowing nervous fears to over- 
come her. Still, it was an exertion, even 
of her brave spirit, to apjiroach tlie bed and 
wdtlidraw the curtains. She was rewarded 
by finding nothing save the bedclothes folded 
neatly down as if inviting her to press the 
snow-white sheets, and a luxurious pile of 
pillows that looked most tempting. She 
• could' not resist the mute invitation to rest 
her wearied limbs. Allowing herself no 
time for further doubts or fears, she , placed 
! her candle on the mantel-piece, and stepped 
into bed. 

She was very tired, her eyes ached with 
weariiieBs, but sleep seemed to fly from her. 
j Old recollections thronged on her memory ; 
, thoughts connected with the business she had 
still to get through, haunted her; and diffi- 
culties that had not occurred to her till now 
arose up before her. She was restless and 
feverish : and the vexation of feeling so, made 
her more wakeful. Perhaps if she were to 
close the curtains between her and the fire 
she might be better able to sleep — ^the flicker- 
ing light disturbed her, and the moonbeams 
stealing between the window-curtains cast 
I ghostly shadows on the wall. So, she care- 
fully shut out the light on that mde, and 
I 'turned again to sleep. Whether she had or 
had not quite lost consdousness she could not 
well remember, but she was soon thoroughly 


aroused by feeling the bed heave under her. 
She start^ up, and awaited with a beating 
heart a repetition of the movedeut, but it 
did not come. It must have been a i^eturn 
of the nervous fancies which had twice* 
assailed her already that night. Laying her 
head once more on the pillow she determined 
to control her groundless terrors. 

Again she started up 1 This time there 
could be no doubt ; the bed liad heaved 
more than once, accompanied by a strange 
gurgling sound as if of a creature /n pain. 
Leaning on her elbow, she listened with 
that intensity of fear which desires almost 
as much as it dreads a recurrence of the 
sound that caused it. It came again, followed 
by a loud rustling noise as if some heavy 
body were dragged from mider the bed in 
the direction of the fire. What could it 
be ? She longed to call out ior help, but 
her tongue clave to the roof of her mouth, 
and the imlses in her temples throbbed until 
she felt as if their painful beating sounded 
in the silence of the night like the loud tick 
of a clock. 

The unseen thing dragged itself along 
until it reached the hearthrug, where it 
flung itself down with violence. As it did 
so she heal'd the clank of a chain. Her 
breath came less painfully as she heard it, 
for it occurred to her that the creature might 
be nothing worse than the house dog, who, 
having broken las chain, had sought shelter 
beneath the bed in the warm room. Even 
this notion was disagreeable enough, but it 
wan as nothing to the vague terror which had 
hitherto oppressed her. She persuaded herself 
that if she lay quite quiet no harm would 
hap^n to her, and the night v ould soon pass 
over. Thus reasoning, she laid hersedf down 
again. 

By-and-by the creature began to snore, and 
it struck her feverish fancy that the snoring 
was not like tliat of the dog*. After a little 
time, she raised herself gently, and with 
trembling bands drew back an inch or two 
of the curtain and peered out, thinking that 
any certainty was better than such terrible 
suspense. She looked towards the fire-place, 
and there, sure enough,, the huge creature 
lay; a. brown hairy mass, but of what shape 
it was impossible to divine, so fitful was the 
light, and so strangely Was it coiled up on the 
heaz'thrug. By and by, it began to sti-eteh 
itself out, to open its eyes which shone in the 
flickering ra;^ of the fire, and to raise its paws 
above its hairy head. • 

Good God ! those are not paws 1 They 
are human hands ; and dangling from the 
wrists hang fragments of broken chains ! 

A chill of horror froze Ellen Stiriing’s veins 
as a flash of the expiring fire showed ner this 
clearlv; — far too clearly — and the conviction 
seized upon her tuind that she was shut up 
with an escaped convict. An inward invoca- 
tion to Heaven for aid, rose from her heart, as 
with the whole force of her intellect, she 
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endeavoured to survey the danger of lier posi- 
tion, and to think of the most persuasive 
words blie could use to the* man into' whose 
power she had so strangely fallen. For the 
present, however, die must ne still, very still; 
she must make no movement to betray her- 
self; and perhaps he might overlook her 
presence until daylight came, and with it, 
possible help. The night must bo far spent ; 
die must wait, and hope. 

She had not to wait long. The creature 
moved ^ain — Stood upright^staggered to- 1 
wards fhe bed. For one moment — one 
dreadful moment — she saw his face, his pale 
pinched features, his flashing eyes, his black 
nristling hair ; but, thank God ! he did not 
9ee her. She shrunk behind the curtains ; 
he advanced to the bed, slovily, hesitatingly, 
and the clanking sound of the broken chains 
fell menacingly on her ear. He laid his 
hand upon the curtains, and, for a few mo- 
ments fumbled to find the opening. These 
moments were ail in all to Ellen Stilling. 
J^e'spair sliaqK'ned her senses : she found 
that the other side of the bed was not sot so 
close against the wall but that she could pass 
between. Into the narrow space between, she 
contrived to slip noiselessly. 

She had haidly accomplished the difflcult 
feat, and bhelterea liei’self behind the cuit.'dns, 
when tlie creature flung itself on the lied, and 
drawing the bedclothes round him, utteied a 
sound more like the whinnying of a horse 
tiiaii the laugh of a human being. 

For some little time Miss Stilling stood in 
her narrow hiding-place, trembling with cold 
and terror, fearful lest some unguaided move- 
ment should betray her, and biing down on 
her a fate .die dared not coiiteni plate. She 
lifted up her heait in prayer fpr courage ; and 
when her composure hail in some degree re- 
turned, it occurred to her that if she could 
but reach the window, she might from that 
position, possibly attract the attention of 
some passers by, and be released fiom her 
terrible durance. 

Very cautiously she attempted the perilous 
e:(periment ; her bare feet moved noiselessly 
across the floor, and a friendly ray of moon 
light guided her safely towards the window. 
As she put out her hand towards the 
curfiiSna, her heart gave a fresh bound of 
terror, for it came in contact with something 
soft and warm. At length, however, sho 
remembered that slio had flung down her 
fur cloak in that spot, and it was a mercy 
to come upon it now, when she was chilled 
to the bone. She wrapped it round -iier 
and reached the window without further 
adventure, or any alarm from the occupant 
of the bed : whose heavy regular breathing 
gave assurance tliat he was now sound 
asleep. This was some comfort, and she 
greatly needed it. The look-out from the 
window was anything but inspiriting. The 
stars still shone peacefully oil the sleep- 
ing earth ; the moon still showed her pallid 


visage ; not a sight or sound presaged dawn ; 
and after long listening in vain for any sign 
of life in the outer world, she heard the stable 
clock strike four. ' 

Only four ! 

She felt as if it were impossible to survive 
even another hour of terror such as she had 
just passed through. Was there no hope? 
Hone. 

Sho tried to support herself against the 
window-frame, but her first touch caused it 
to shake and creak in a manner that seemed 
to her startlingly loud ; she fanci(*d that 
the creature moved nueasily on its bed at the 
souml. Drops of agony fell from her bi'OW ; 
as minute attor iiiimite wore heavily on ; 

I ever and anon a r^tle of tlie bed-clothes, 
or a slight clank the manacled hands, 
sent a renewed chill to her heail. 

The clock si ruck five. 

Still all without was silent. Suddenly, a 
man’s wliistle was heavtl in the coutt, and 
the driver of the mail-coach, lantern m 
hand, crossed the yaid towards the fiaviliou. 
Would to God slic could call to him, or 
in any way attract his attention ! hut she 
daicd nut make the slightest sound. He 
looked up at the window, against which he 
.almost 1)1 ushcil in jjassiug ; and the light 
he held, flashed on Mi^-s Stii hug’s crouctiing 
ligui e. He paused, looked again, ainl seemed 
about to speak, when she hastily ma/le signs 
that he should be silent, but «eek assistance 
at the house. He gave her a glance of intel- 
ligeiice, and linstened away. 

How long his absence seemed ! Ckmld ho 
have understood her ? The occupant of the 
bed was gi owing every instant more and 
moieiestless ; he was rising from the bed 
— he was gi oping round the room. They 
would come too late, too late ! 
j 'But no ! steps in the courtyard — the key 
turning in the lock^the door opens*— then 
with a yell that rang in Ellen Stilling’s car 
until her dying day, the creature rushed to 
her liiding-placc, dashed the slight window- 
fi’auie to pieces, and fludiog himself baulked 
of his purposeil escape by the strength of the 
iron bars outside, tui ned, like a wild beast, 
on his pursneis. She was the first on whom 
his glance fell. He clasped her throat ; his 
j face WHS close to hers ; his glittering eyes were 
[glaring at her in lieuzy ; Avhen a blow from 
! behind felled him. 

I She awoke from a long swoon to find her- 
jself safe in Mrs. Atherton’s tlressiiig*room, 

I and to hear that no one was hurt but the 
poor maniac, and that he was again in the 
I charge of hia keepers, from w'hom he hod 
escaped a few hours before. 

** A few hours ! A lifetime, Mary i But 
Heaven be tlianked, it is past like a wild 
dream I ” 

It was pot all past. One enduring effect 
remained, ever after to imprint on Ellen 
Stirling’s memory, and on the menioi'ies of 
all who knew her, the event of that long 
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nif^ht, §Mc)i had been heir flufiering, anxiety, ) along the siireets they sing in honour of the 
and teiTor, that in those few hours her hair samt. 1 was once, in England, moat kindly 
had turned as white as snow. t received by a Greek family, who allowed me to 

_ _ — — witness their Easter-day ceremonies; which, 

• MODERN GREEK SONGS. “ expression of good wislies and the glad 

visits of congratulation paid by all the gentle- 

I have lately met with a French book which men to their friends, must liavc resembled a 
has interested me much ; and, as it in now out ' feast of St. Basil without tho songs. The 
of jirint, and was never very extensively I family consisted of a Greek motlier, a most 
known, I imagine some account of It may not' lovely daughter, and a sou, vho leit his own 
be displeasing to the readers of Household home on this day to visit his friends. 

Avoids. In one corner of the small English drawing- 

It is called Chants Populaiies de la Grece room there was spread a table covered with 
Moderne, par C. Fauriel. M. Fauriel is a mellow-looking sweetmeats, all as if the glow 
Greek, in spite of his French name, and the of sunset rested on their amber and crimson 
language in which he writes. The plan on colours ; and there were decanters containing 
which he has collected these Chants Popu- mysterious liquids to match. In came one 
laires resembles that of^ Sir Walter Scott, in Greek gentleman after another with some 
his Border Minstrelsy. In both cases there shoit sentence, which burst forth as if it con- 
is a preliminary discourse explaining the tained the perfection of joy. It was tho 
manners and peculiar character of tlu p(>ople Greek for “ Christ is i'isen.’* Then all shook 
among whom these bfdlads circulate, ‘ind the hands ; the visitors tasted of the jowel-like 
histoiy of whoso aucestois and jiojiulai. heroes ■ sweetme;iis, and rushed off to go somewhere 
they commemoiale. This diseoiiise and the . else, ami to have their places taken by other 
exphiuatoiy notes give the priiicijiid mteiest troo])s of fiieuds. But we had no songs ; nor 
to the buuk, as they tell oi the habits an<l^lo 1 know if, In our cold northern climate, 
customs and traditions of a people whom we , the Greeks keep up the feast of the coming 
aie apt to moan over, as having fallen low > Spring. In Greece this is held on the first of 
fioni the high estate of the civilisation ol th<*ir Mai'ch ; the first of May would often lie early 
ancestors. But, as there are four luiUious of gieetuig to the spring in England. At this 
men who claim a direct descent from the pretty holiday, the children in their spring of 
most polished people the world has ever iiuiuau life join the young men, and go sing- 
known, it becomes vmrth one’s while to learn i mg about the streets, and asking for sraiul 
something of their present state. piesents in honour of the soft and budding 

M. Fauriel divides the poetry of modem time ; and every one gives them an egg, or 
Greece into two kinds ; works of liteiafcuie, ‘some cheese, or some other simple produce of 
written down as composed, and con ected and * the country. The song they sing is one 
Tevibcd in strict accordance with the iiiles of. which, for its grace and the breath of spring 
art; and the real ballads — poems .'^jwmging j and flowera which perfumes it, is known in 
out of the heart of the nation whenever it is many couiitiies, as well as in Greece, under 
deeply stiried, and circulating liom man to the name of the Song of the Swallow. The 
man with the rapidity of flame: never written cliildien carry about with them the figure of 
down, but never forgotten. Some of tliese a swallow rudely cut in wood, and fastened 
bongs relate to domestic, but the majoiity to to a kind of little windmill, which is turned 
popular events. by a piece of string fastened; to a cylinder. 

Let us take the household songs. There The modern Greeks are an essentially com- 
are two feasts which are celebrated in every mereial people. I have heard a saving which 
house. The first is on New Fear’s Day, the shows the popular opinion of their bargaining 
feast of St. Basil in the Greek Church. The talents: takes two Englishmen to cheat 

account which M. Fauriel gives reminds me a Scolclmian; two Scotchmen to cheat a Jew; 
much of a Scottish New Year’s Day. Tho two Jews to cheat a Greek.” This turn for 
young men pass from one liouso to .‘mother commetcc, added to the poverty of their own 
until all their friends have been visited; couutiy, and the uncertain tenure of property 
bringing with them presents, and going, in there, causes numbers of Greeks to become 
glad procession, to salute all their acquaint- merchluits in other countries ; but ihey suffer 
auoes. But instead of our ” 1 wish you a acutely on first' leaving their homes ; the 
happy new year and many of them,” the nearer to the mountains the more they 
young Giueks, on entering each house, sing mourn ; and their sadness as well as their 
some verses in honour of the master or joy is expressed by song, 
head of the family ; others m honour of the When anyone is leaving his homo to go 
mistress ; the sons of the house have each into a strange laud, his friends and compa- 
their song, nor are the daughters forgotten, nions meet together at hia house to share 
Those who are absent or dead receive this with him one final meal ; and, after that, they 
compliment last of alL The key changes; accompany him on a ^ort of his way, as 
the remembrance of the lost is sung mourn- Qrpah and Ruth accompanied Naomi ; aa 
fully and sadly ; but none of the £mily are l^phael’s qpmpanioua, for the great love th^y 
left out on the feast of St, Basil As they go bore him, went with him when he left the 
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siudlo of Femgino. And aa thoy waJk along mald^s go to draw water, aa Bebe]|ah went, 
l^ey »ing. There are songs set apart from of old, to the well. 

timo immemorial for the aad occasion of a .^he ceremony of betrothal is very simple. 
Greek’s departure from Greece ; aud others Un an appointed evening, the relations of 
are made on the spot, out of the excited the lovers meet together in tlm presence 
feelings of the moment. There is a stoiy told of a priest, either at the house of the father 
of a yonth-r^lhe youngest ol three brothers — of the future husband, or at that of the 
but little beloved by his mother : the poor pai’ents of the bride elect. After the mar- 
fellow ^deavQured in yam to win some riage contract is signed, two young girls 
scanty EmrinkUng of the aHection that was bring iu the afianced maiden-^who is covered 
showered on his elder brothers ; and at last all over with a veil-'^and present her to her 
he determined to become an exile from that lover, who takes her by the hand, and leads 
home which was no home to him. So he set her up to tlie priest. They exchange rings 
forth, accompanied by his young companions, before him, and he gives themshis blessing. 


forth, accompanied by his young companions, before him, and he giyes themshis blessing, 
his brothers, his sisters, and as a matter of The bride then retires; but all the rest of the 
form, by his mother heibclf. Four or five company remain, and spend the day in merry<» 
miles from bii'thplace there was a small making and drinking the health oi the young 
gorge through which the narrow road wound couple. The intervfd between the betrotbzd 
This was the determined poJiit of beparation; and the inairiago may be but a few boars; 
end here, among the rocky echoes, were sung it may be months, and it may be years ; but, 
tbe most doleful farewell songs. Suddenly whatever the length of time, the lovers must 
the young man mounted upon a rock, .and never meet again until the Wedding day 
improvised a poem on the siiflerings he had comes. Three or four days before that time, 
experienced from the indiilereiice of his the father and mother of the bride send round 
mother. He cried to her to bless him oiico, their notes of invitation ; eacli of which is 
before he went away for ever, with Bomelhing accompanied by the present of a bottle of 
of the wild entreaty of Esau when he adjurecl wine. The answers come in with even rar»re 
Isaac to Bless nie, also, O my father!*’ sulistanlial accompaniments. Those ivho 
K or was this strange poetic appeal lu vain : have gieat pleasure in accepting, send a 
“the mother, with a suildeii Eastern cliange of jiresenl willi then reply; the most frequent 
ftoiing, could hardly wall until the improvised is a lam oi lamb dressed up with ribands 
song was finished (I have Hometimea felt as and fiowers ; but tho poorest send their 
impatient over an improvised sermon), befoie quarter of mutton os thdr contribution to thv 
she in her turn song her lejieutuiice ; and I weddingdeost. 

promised, if he would remain at home, that The eve of the marriage, or rather during 
she w(hild be a bettei* mother for the future.** the night, the friends on each side go to deok 
Kauriel says no more. I shoiikl not out the biide and groom for tho appioachuig 
have been sorry to have had the old faiiy- ceremony. Thl{* biidogroom is shaved by his 
tale ending aflixed to Ibis true story, ‘‘And paranymph or groom’b man, iu a very gravt 
they lived together very happily for e>ex and dignified manner, in the presence oi all 
after.** the ^oung ladies invited. Fancy tfic attiluilc 

Now let ns hear about the marriage- of the biidegroom, anxious and motionlobs 
songs. Life seems like an o^iera amongst the under the hands of his unpractised barber, 
modern. Greeks ; all emotions, all events, ) his nose held lightly up between a finger and 
require the relief^of singing. But a marriage | thwnb, while a *erowd of young girls lo<»k 
is a singing time among human beings as gravely on at the graceful operation ! 
well as buds. Among the Greeks the >outh bnde is decked, foi her im-tj by her young 
of I >oth sexes are kept apart, and do not meet companious; who dress her in white, and 
excepting on the occasion of some public cover her all over with a long veil made of 
feast, whpn the young Greek makes choice of the finest stuff. E<u'Iy the next morning the 
his bride, and asks her ijarents for their con- young man and all his friends come forth, 
sent. If they givo it, all is aiTanged for the like a bridegioom out of his chamber, to seek 
betrothal ; but the ]^UDg people are not the bride, and cai’ry her off from her father’s 
allowed to see each other again until tliat house. Then she, m songs as ancient as the 
event. There are jiaits of Gieoce where the rums of the old temples that Ue around her, 
young mail is allowed to declare his jiassion sings her sorrowful fiurewell to the father 
nimself to the object of it. Not in words, who has caied for her and protected her 
however, does ho bi'eaihe his tender suit, hitherto ; to tho mother who has borne her. 
He tries to meet with her in some path, or and cherishod her ; to tho compaiiions of 
other place in which he may throw her an maidenhood ; to her early home ; to the 
anplu or a flower. If the foriiKu* missile be fountain whence she daily fetclied water ; to 
chosen, one can only fiqpe that the young tho trees which tfiiadcd her ohildish pl(|y ; and 
lady is ajit at catching,’ as a blow from a every now and then she gives way to natural 
moderately hard apple is rather too violent n tears : then, according to immemorial usage, 
token of love. After this apple or flower the i,uranymph turns to the glad yet 8ym})a- 
thiowing, his only chance of meeting with thetic procession, ami says in a sentence which 
his 1 1 IS at the fountain * to whioli all Greek has become nroverbial on sncli occasions-* 
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Let her alone 1 ehe weeps'! ** . To.which she 
mnet make iuiswer^ ‘‘Lead, me away, but let 
me weep !*' After the oort^^e lias borne th§ 
bride to the house of her husband, the whole 
party adjoiil^ to church, where the rhligious 
’ceremony is performed. Then they return to 
,th6 dwidling of the bridegroom, where they 
all sit down and feaht ; except the bride, who 
remains veiled, standing alone, until the 
middle of the banquet, when the paranymph 
draws near, unlooses, the veil, which hills 
down, and she stands blushing, exposed to 
the eyes of all the guests. The next day is 
ffive^ up to the peifonnauce of dances pecu- 
liar to a wedding, 'i’he tliird day the rela- 
tions and friends meet all together, and lead 
the bride to the fountain, from the waters of 
which she fills a new earthen vessel ; and 
into which she throws various provisions. 
They afterwards dance in circles round th# 
fountain. 

At every one of tho ceremonials which I 
have thus briefly I'cconnteu, a song appro- 
priate to the occasion is chanted ; they 
explain the motive of each pai ticular act — of 
: what t'veut in human life it is to be considered 
the type. Even the shaving has its song, set 
i apart. But many of, the forms 1 have do- 
j| scribed are very ]ioetical, and full of meaning 
i! in themselves. The character of tliemarrhige 
; songs is tender, yet uay and hopeful ; but the 
|| character of the ^‘inyriologia,” or funeral 
I ! songs, is altogether despairing and sad. When 
!| any" one dies, his wife, his motlier, and his 
I sisters, all come up to the poor motioiiloss 
hoily, and sottly close the eyes and the mouth. 
Then they leave the house, and go to that of 
a friend, where they dross in white, as if for 
some glad nuptial occasion ; with tluH sole 
dilference, that their hair is allowed to flow 
dishevelled and unc(»vered. Oth<5r women 
are busy with the coqwtj while they change 
their dross in a neighbour’s liouse ; the bo<!y 
is dressed in the best clotlics the dead pos- 
sessed ; ami it is then laid on a low bed with 
tl)e face uncovered, and turned towjtrtls the 
east; -while the anna lie ])<*acelully crossed 
on tlie breast. When all tliese preparations 
have been made, tho relations return to the 
hous'e of mourning ; leaving the door open, so 
that all who wish once more to gaze on tlie 
face of the departed may enter in. All wdio 
come, range themselves around tlie bed, and 
weep and cry aloud without rostniint. As 
soon as they are a little calmer some one 
begins to chant the myriologiii — a custom 
common to the ancient Hebrews, as well as 
to the moi e modern Irish — ^with tlieir keenes 
and^their plaintive enumeration of the goods, 
and* blessings, and love which the deeea,sed 
possessed in this world which ho has left. In 
the 'mountains of Greece, the nearest and 
dearest among the female relations first lltXs 
up her voice in the myriologia ; she is followed 
by othei^, either sisters or friends. 

Fanriel gives an instance of the style of 
dramatic persohatiou of eveqbs common in the 
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myriologia* A pcasantwoman, about twenty- 
five yeau’s of age, had lost her husband, who j 
left her with two infant children. She was i 
extremely uneducated, and had- lived the | 
silent self contained life common to the Greek i 
women. But there was something very | 
striking in the manner in which she be^an . | 
her wail over the dead body. AddresSng I 
herself to him, she said, “ I saw at the door I 
of our dwelling, yea, I saw at the door of ' * 
our house, a young man of tall stature and ’ { 
threatening aspect, having win^, like the 
clouds for wiiltenesB. He stood on the. ‘ 
threshold of our home, with a naked sword . | 
in his hand. ‘Woman,* he asked, ‘is thy ! 
husband within ? ’ — ‘ He is within,* re- 
plied I ; ‘he is there, combing the fair hair j 
of our little Nicholas, and caressiDg him the • 
while that he may not cry. Do not ^ in, O 
bright and terrible youth, thou wilt frighten 
our little child ! * But the man with shining | 
white wings heeded not my" words. He ' 
went in. .t struggled to prevent him, O my 
husband J I struggled ; but he was stronger . 
than I. He passed into our home ; he darted ! 
on thee, O my beloved ! and struck the© 1 
with his sword. Ho struck thee, the father of ‘ 
our little Nichohusi. And here, here is our 
little son, our Nichblas, that he would also I 
have killed.*’ At these words she threw her-^ 
self subbing on the corpse of her husband, and* : 
it was sr>ni& time before the women standing 1 
by could bring her round. But she had ; 
hardly recovered before she began afresh, and 
' adili cHseil hei' ilead husband again. She asked 
' him huw she couhl live without him ; how 
she could protect his children without his 
pvtrong arm to help ; she readied the first 
days of their marriage, how dearly they had 
loved each otlicr ; how, together, they had 
watchcil over the infancy of their two little 
children ; arnl she only ceased when her 
strength uttcily failed once more, and she lay 
by the corpse* in a swoon like death itself. 

Occasional ly there is some* one among the 
assemblage of luonrnors who has also lately 
lost a beloved one, and whose full hearts yefe 
yeani for the sympathy in their griefs or joj's 
which the dead were ever ready to give, 
while they were ye^ living. They take up 
the strain ; and, in a form of song used from 
time immeniorial, they conjure the dead lying 
before them to be the messenger of the in- 
telligeuec tliey wlsii to send to him, wlio is 
gone away for ever. A. siuiilar superstition 
is prevalent in the Highlands, an<l every j 
one remembers J\lrs. Hemaus’s pathetic little 
poem on this subject. 

It is rather too abrupt a turn from the deep 
pathos of the faithful love implied by this 
superstition, to a story of something of a I 
similar kind, which fell under tho observation | 
of a country minister - in Xiancashire, well 
known to some friends of mine. A poor man ' 
lay a-dying, but still perfectly sensible and 
acute. A \joman of his acqiuiintiuiee came' 
to see him, who h&d lately lt;t:»t her husband ; 
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,iaiid who was imbued with the idea mentioned 
above, “Bill,*’ said she, “where thou art 
bouiul to thoult iiiaybe see our Tummas ; be 
sure thou tell him we have getted th’ wheel o’ 
. tlie ehandry mended, and it’s mostly as good 
as new j and mind thou say’st weTe getten 
on vary wpel without him ; he inay as weel 
think 80, poor chap ! ” To which Bill made 
answer, “ Why woman J dost ’oo think I’se 
hiSve nought better to do thau go clumping 
up and down tlie sky a-searching for thy 
Tummas,” To those who have lived in Lan- 
cashire the word clumping ” exactly suggests 
the kind of heavy walk of the country jieople 
who, wear the thick wooden, clogs common in 
that'^ county. 

But let us jump (like Dr. Faustus) out of 
Lancashire into Greece. In tljat country 
some of the people ai’ouud the corpse are not 
content with sending messages to their dead 
irieUds ; they place flowers and other tokens 
of. remembrance upon the body, entreating 
the last decejiaed whose remains lie before 
them to bear their flowers and presents to 
those who have gone before. 

All these messages and these adieus are 
expressed in song ; nor do they cease uutil 
the bcxly is laid in the grave. For a year 
afterwards his relations arc only allowed to 
jaiiig m^riologia ; any other kind of song, how- 
*ever pious or pathetic, is prohibited by custom. 
The anniversary of the death is kept by a 
flnal gathering together of the frieiius, who 
go in procession to the grave, and once more 
chant their farewells. If a Greek dies far 
away from Greece, they substitute an effigy 
for the real corpse, round which they assemble, 
to which they bid farewell, but with an aggra- 
Yatioii of sorrow and despair ; inasmuch as he 
has died far fi'om his own bright land. 
But perhaps the most touching of the rayrio- 
logia are those addressed by the mothers to 
the infanta they have lost. AVhen the child 
dies very young no one but ^he mother sings 
the myriologia. * It is hers and she belongs 
to it. The tie between them was too myste- 
riously close to allow a stranger to intermeddle 
with her gi-ief. But her lost child takes the 
form of every pretty thing in nature in her 
mind. It is a broken flower, a young bird 
fallen’ out of the neat and killed, a little year- 
ling lamb lying <j|^d by the side of its mother. 
It is the excluai^right of women to sing the 
myriologia. The* men bid farewell to their 
companion and friend in a few simple words 
of prose, kissing the mouth of the deceased ere 
they leave the house. But two centuries ago, 
'jamoug the mountains of Greece, the shepherds 
' sang the myriologia over each other. 

■' Ine oiigiual sTgniflcauce of the custom is 
dying dut even now. ' Women are hired to 
express ail assumed grief in formal verses, 
where' formerly the anguish of the nearest and 
dearest ^ve them th& gift of improvisation. 

(• ’Before l go on to explain the character and 
subject of the occasional song^ I had perhaps 
better mention' what clasa of men are the 


means of their circulation among, the pea- 
santry of Greece, as well as through the 
i^lanns of the Archipelago. There ai-e no 
beggars in tliese countHes, excepting the 
blind ; Idl others would think it shame to live 
by alms, With their blue and sunny sky above 
them, and their fertile sell beneath their feet. 
But the blind are a prltfileged class ; they 
go from house to house, receiving a ready 
welcome at each, for they, are wandering 
minstrels, and have been so ever since Homer!s 
time. Some of tliem have learnt by heart an 
immense number of songs ; and all know a 
large collection. Their memory is their ^tock 
in tratle, their means of living ; they never 
stay long in any one place, but traverse 
Greece from end to end, and have a wonder- 
ful knack in adapting their choice of sougS to 
the choTiicter of the inliabitants of the place 
where the 3 r chant them. They generally 
prefer the simple villagers as audience, to the 
more sophisticated townspeople ; and, in the 
towns, they hang about the suburbs rather 
than enter into the busy streets in the cen M e. 
Tliey know, half by experience half by in- 
stinct, that the most ignorant part of a po]m- 
lation is always the least questioning, and the 
most susceptible of Impressions. The Turks 
stalk past these blind minstrels with the 
most supreme and unmoved indifference ; but 
the Greek welcomes them aliectionately, par- 
ticularly at those village feasts which are 


called paneghyris, and which would fall as 
flat as ilamlct without the part of Hamlet, if 
there were not several blind singers present. 
They accompany themselves on tlie lyre, a 
five-stringed instrument, played with a bow. 

These minstrels are divided into two sets ; 
those who merely remember what they have 
learnt from others, and those who com]jose 
ballads of their own, in addition to their sttA*e3 
of memory. These latter, in their long and 
quiet walks through country which they 
know to be wild and grand, although they 
never more may see it, “turn inward,” and 
recall all that they have heard tiiat has ex- 
cited their curiosity, or stirred their imagina- 
tion either in the traditional history of their , 
native land, or in the village accounts of some 
local hero. Some of the minstrels spread the 
fame of men whose deeds would have' been un- 
known beyond the immediate mountain neigh- 
bourhood of each, from shore to shore. In 
fact these blind beggars are the novelists and. 
the historians of modern Greece ; but if one 
subject be more clear to them than another, 
it is always the deeds of arms of the Klephts ; 
the Adam Bells, and Clyne o’ the Clough, or 
perhaps still more the Bobin Hoods of Greece. 
All these songs are chanted to particul^ airs. 
The poet must be also his own musician : if . 
he can also improvise he is a fully-accom- 
plished minstrel. There was one who lived 
at the end of the last century at Auspelatria 
in Thessaly, Under the shadow of Mount 
Ossal Ilia name was Gavoyauius, or John 
the Blind. He was exti'emely old ; and, In 
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the exercise of his taleots. he 'had amassed 
-Considerable wealth ; so at the time when the 
' account was ^jiven he lived at homo at eafe, 
and received the visits of those who wished to 
hear and were ready to pay for his songs. The 
Albanian soldiers of the Pasha — degenerate 
Greeks who served the Turk, atid who could 
find ho one to chant their exploits, volun- 
tarily or gratuitously — ^used to pay John the 
Blind to sing their fame : the higher the 
praise the greater the pay. 

I have alluded to the paneghyris. They 
6.re feasts in honour of the patron saint of 
some one hamlet where the meeting is held, 
all the surrounding villages turning out their 
inhabitants to come and make merry. In 
short they must bear a close resemblance to 
the wakes in England ; for they are always 
held on the Sunday after the saint’s day to 
whom the parish church is dedicated. But there 
are some slight differences between a Greek 
paneghyri and English wakes ; the Eastern 
festival is gayer and more simple in cha. acter. 
The evening before a paneghyri, each of the 
neighbouring villages comes trooping in to 
the place of rendezvous ; the people are 
dressed in their Sunday’s best, and march 
alofjg to merry music. When they arrive at 
their destination they make haste to pitch 
their tents ; and those who are not lich 
enough to possess the necessary canvas pluck 
bi*anches of trees, and make themselves a 
leafy covering to protect themselves from the 
dew and the moonV beams ; both of which are 
held ill the East to be injurious to health. 
On the day of the feast every one goes to the 
service in church in honour of the patron 
saint. When they come back to their houses 
or tents there is no general feast foi* every- 
body share. Each family prepares its 
sepal, ite meal ; the greater number in the 
open air, and nothing is to be seen (or smelt) 
but roasting mutton and broiling lamb. After 
dinner the dancing begins ; every village 
dances by itself, and makes merry by itself 
until supper time. After th.at they pay visits 
to each other, or listen to the blind minstrels 
who accompany each set of villagers. 

The little Homers of the day liiid an atten- 
tive and nunieroiia audience in the groups 
who sit round them in the cool of the evening ; 
some on the soft turf, crushing below them 
the blue hyacinth which makes the ground 
purple and odorous hereabouts ; some on 
pieces of rock, all listening with unquestioning 
eagerness ; all, for the time, forgetting that 
the Turk is their neighbour. Many ballads 
are coiiyiposed expressly for these occasions ; 
nor can there be a surer mode of securing 
their popularity. One sung for the first time 
at a pauegliyri is circulated the next day 
‘ through emht or ten villages. Some of these 
songs are literally ballads in the old Provenyal 
sense of the words ; they are exclusively sung 
by the dancers as they dance. Indeed It is 
a characteristic of the Greek popular poetry, 
that It is fio fj^quently intended to be sung 


while the' singers are dancing. Tlie dancing 
is, in fact, with them, a pretty mimicry of the 
emotions and movements which the song 
describes. Every province has its own pecu- 
liar and ballad, appropriate to the 

district from time immemorial. This custom, 
of singing and dancing in concert, seems 
almost to be the origin of the serious part of 
our modern pantomime. Of course the dance 
is not a mere mimicry of the ballad snug ; 
but tlie character of the dance dejiends on 
that of the song. If the latter rel.atP8 lo 
<leeds of arras, or feats of warriors, the move- 
ments are abrupt and decided ; if it be a love 
song (and this description is condemned and 
desj)ised by the austere mountaineers), the 
motions of the corresponding dance are soft 
and graceful. 

Of the former species of song (those re- 
lating to deeds of arms), the story almost 
invariably has a Klepht for a hero. (Klepht 
signifies “freebooter,” a more picturesque 
name than thief, which is, I believe, the 
literal translation). But we must not judge 
of everything by its name. To explain sonie- 
ihing of the true character of the Klephts : 
When the Turks first conquered the Greek 
provinces, there were always native moun- 
taineers who refused to acknowledge the 
Mussulman government, and considered the 
Turkish possession of the lands of the Greeks, 
their forefathers, as nothing less than robbery. 
These mountain peasantry came down in 
armed bands upon the fertile plains and the 
luxurious towns, ami stripped the Turks ami ' 
tho.so who hfid quietly submitted to tboir 
sway, whenever they could ; it was from those 
who were thus robbed, that the mountaineers 
received the name of Klephts. But our Saxon 
ancestors did the same to the Normans ; 
Robin Hood was an English Klepht, taking 
only what he thought was unjustly acquired, 
and unfairly held. The Turks found it rather 
difficult to make war against these guerillas ; 
they fled to wild and rocky recesses of the 
mountains when pursued. So the wise and 
cautious conquerors tried to make friends, 
and partially succeeded. In return for certain 
privileges, a portion of the mountaineers or- 
ganised themselves into a kind of militia, 
called Armatolians ; but there was always a 
rough and stern remnant who persevered in 
their independent and Klephtic habits. An<l 
in course of time, many of the Armatolians, 
oppre.ssed by the Turks, who no longer feared 
them, returned to their primitive state of 
hostility against their conquerors, began to 
)iiUuge afresh, and resumed the name of 
Klepht. Affront an Arrnatolian captain of 
the militia, bound to preserve order, or Ic't 
him be unjustly treated by a Turk, and he 
instantly turned Klepht, and robbed with 
more zest and enjoyment than he had ever 
experienced in preserving the peace. So, as 
may easily be imagined, the Klephts who 
were weak yesterday, may be strong to-day, 
both in numbers and in intelligence respecting 
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; -the iiiavemeats of the great convoys ap- 
poLiited to guard treasures. They lived in 
wild places, wltli their arms in their hands ; 
. somclinies on the brink of absolute starva- 
tion, but rarely forgetting that they* were 
Creeks, and might only steal from the Turks. 
The flocks and herds of the Turks were 
carrietl off in the night ; but seldom those of 
.the Creeks, unless indeed they had made 
positive friends with those of the opjuessors 
yvho lived among them. Sometinie.s an un- 
‘ lucky aga would be takcu prisoner by the 
Klephts, and would liave to ])ay a high ran- 
som for his liberty. -Again, they were like 
Hobin Hood and his merry men in the hatred 
they bore to the caloyers or monks ; and 
these last were not slow in avenging them- 
selves ; whenever tliey could, they gave in- 
formation to the Turks 'wh<‘rc they might 
< . surprise a half-starved parly of Klephts. 

, Sometimes the Klephts when h.ard pressed 
, by .stai'vatiori and an ever- watchful enemy, 

' would send word. t(» a village that unless a 
certain sum was paid in ,a place specified 
■ by a jifirticular day, all the houses sliould 
^ be bTirnt. The poor villagers were between 
two fires. If they gave to tlic Klephts, the 
Turks took from them all their possessions ; 
if they di<l not give to the Klephts after such 
a notice, the menace was sure to be fullilled. 
So, before they gave to the Klephts, the warn- 
ing had usually to be ref)cated. If they 
allowed no sign of acquiescence after the 
second notice, the third and last came on a 
piece of palmer burutat a)] the four corners ; and 
then the jioor villagers dared no longer n‘fu.se. 
They gave what they were asked for; the 
Turks took all the rest of tlieir possessions, 
and they were turned empty .and naked upon 
the world to become Klephrs if they liked. 

The Klephts kept a constant watch against 
surprises all day long. At night their moun- 
tain patlw were all but inaccessible, .and they 
might sleep in' the open air wrniiped up in 
goatskins, on beds made of leaves. When 
they set out on a predatory expedition, it was 
always by night — the darker and the more 
stormy the better fi>r tlieir purpose. In their 
mountain hiding places they practised shoot- 
ing, until thej" acquired what supposed 
to be extraordinary skill as marksmen. They 
had rifles of uuu.siial length, with whicli 
some of the most expert could hit an egg 
‘ hung b}’^ a thread to ii branch ol a tree at a dis- 
tance of two Imndrerl paces. Others yet 
1 more skilful could semi a bullet through a^ 

' ring hardly larger ; and this gave rise to a 
proverbial expre.ssian for a good marksman 
, — ^‘'he can thread the ring with a bullet.” 

, The Klephts by long pi-actice acquired such 
quickness of sight that many of them could, 
by watching from whence the flash of an 
enemy’s musket fire proceeded, pick out the 
man, and lay him low with their rifle. They 
called this ** firing ujion fire.” Besides all 
the.se exercises, the Klephfc.s pr&ctised some 
which came dCwn to them from the ancient 


Greeks. One of the principal of these was the 
game of the disc, which wsis to be thiKiwn : 

1ft who hurled it the furthest was the oon- 
.queror. The Klephts were famous leapers ; 
and wonderful stories' are told of them in 
this capacity. One KlepliUc hero, the CaptS(in 
Niko Isaras, is said ou good authority to 
have cleared seven horses standing abreast. 
There is another anecdote, on record of a man 
who leaped over three wi'g rons loaded with 
stones to the height of sive.i or eight feet. 
Their feats in running were equally marvel- 
lous ; not to say incredible. They tell of one 
man wlio literally ran so fast that ^‘his 
heels touched iiis ears.” Fortunio’s servant 
liightfoot was a fool to this* But there is no 
doubt that the Klepht was unrivalled in his 
power of making long marches. They were 
also capable of enduring extraordiuaiy 
Iwinger. Combats of three days and nights, 
dui-iiig which the Klephts iieitlier ate, drank 
nor slept, were not unusual among them, 
according to M. Fauriel. The same endurance 
wa.s known in bearing the torture wliich 
surely awaited them if taken alive. Having 
their limits eruslied by repeated blows from 
a black.smilii’s Inunmer was a coniiiion mode 
of execution ; there were others, more rare, 
too liorrilile to be inentioneil. No wonder 
that it bLcanu* a favourite toast among the 
Klephts to wish each other “a sure hit from 
a Imilet.” 

But what was most injurious to their sense 
of honour was the ilrea<l of liaving tlieir 
heads, after death, eX])osed to all the insults 
which the Tui’ks <5oul<l devise. The entreaty j 
of the wouiuh^d Klepht to his coriinules was | 
to cut off his head, and bear it far away to ; 
their mountain taslnesses far out of the ri'ach jj 
of the Turks. Tlius, in one of their songs, ihe i 
Klepht says, “O ,my brother, cut off my I 
head ; let not the iVrkish passers-by sfje my I 
shame. My enemies will wag tlieir heads | 
and laugh ; but my mother — niy mother will i 
die of grief.” All honour attended tJio death 
of him who was slain in battle. He was 
called a “victim,’* ami the survivors mourned 
him with pride ; whereas he who died of 
illness ou his bed was spoken of as ihe 
corps crev(>y^ and he was looked upon with a 
kind of shame and repugnance. But the 
Kle})hts in the midst of their wild and bar- 
barous life preserved many chivalrous and 
noble feelings. Tliey miglit be simple-^tliey 
wej-e not vulgar ; they might be fieriie — they 
wei-e never eriicd. They were full of delicate 
honour in their treatiiieut of their i'ema^o 
cajitives ; even when these were the jyives or 
daughters of those who had most deeply 
injured and outraged relations of their own. 

A captain of a band of Klephts who in- 
sulted a Turkish woman taken prisoner, 
was immediately killed by his own soldiers 
as unworthy to command, brave men. Their 
songs are full of allusions to the respect with 
which their female prisoners Are treated. 
Images of the Virgin hung up in some rocky 
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'deft nittde their chapel, where they peir£c»rmed aistible power of enchantment. All over 
their devotions with the utmost piety. Some Greece they believe firmly in sorcery, Tlie I 
oftheBLlephta made pilgrimages to Jerusalem Hamadnrada, the Nymphs, -the Nereids, &c., 
ou foot ; their rifles op their backs. No under which names the ancient Greeks per- 
Kle^t .was ever known to be a renegade, sonified tlie different olyects of nature, arc 
Whatever horrors awaited him if he remsed ffone — their very names forgotten by their 
to become a MiiaanlmiLTi^ he remained true to desceiidaiita, who, nevertheless, believe that 
his faith. But, indeed, he pined away and every tree, and rock, and fountain, has its 
died if he was forced to leave his wild j^ardian genius, who takes any shape he 
rocks, and the mountain gorges which likes, but most frequently that of a seipeut 
were his hpnie. Up in these homes, women or a diagon, and is always on the watch to 
cooked the flesh of goats and kids, roast- defend the object which is put under his care, 
ing th^m whole in the open air ; and and with the existence of which his own is 
they had always secret friends in the fertile bound up. 

plains, who furnished them with wine in The plague is personified, as I tJiiiik I have 
abundance to wash down their Homeric read is also the case in some of the country 
' feasts. Mount Olympus was the esiiecial towns of Scotland. My idea is that Hugh 
hold of the Klephts, and although not so high Miller mentions it somewhere, as a blind 
as some of the Alps or the Byrenees, it is un- woman, going from house to house, giving 
inhabitable in the winter on account of the death to all whom she touches ; but, as she 
anow. The poor Klephts were often obliged can only grope along by the sides of the 
to descend. They first hid tlieir lams and walls, those escape harmless wlio keep in 
auiinunilLon by wrapping them well up in the middle of the streets, or the centre , of 
waxen dotha, and covering them over with rooms. This is probably a modern siiper- 
sioiies. Then tliey dispersed and sought some sUtion. But again, the plague is pei'souilied 
hospitable shelter among the Ionian islanders, as the ancient fates, in many places. No 
under the protection of the Venetian govern- longer a blind woman, but as a terrible Three 
merit. But they never mixed tlumiselves up does it come to a doomed town. One awful 
with the Greek population that they had to i woman holds a roll of paper, on which she 
pass through ; they preserved their* national writes the name of those appointed to die ; 
dress, their proud and haughty bearing, their another has the shears with which she snaps 
brilliant complexion, which made their great the thread of life, uiul the third cavries the 
beiiuty yet more distinguished. The Greeks besom of destruction, with which to sweep the j 
looked on them with admiratidu ; were dead forth from their habitations. The Furies | 
the men who dared to defy the links; in are no longer known ; but every one remera- 
ench Greek cottage there hung a rude portrait bers how the attempt was made to propitiate 
of sortie Klephtic hero, and their fame was them l:y calling tliem the Eumeuides ; just as 
the staple subject of jdl the popular songs. It in Scotland the fairies, who stole children 
was the Klephts who contributed maimy to aud performed all manner of small mischief^ 
the establishment of the kingdom of Greece, were called “ the good people.” There is tbo || 
The. Greeks would siiudder if they thought same desire now shown to conciliate.' the 
that they preserved any of the old Pagan small-pox, which is to this day a t<^ible 
superstitions ; nevertheless, without their scourge among Greek families. The sihall- 
knowing it, much of tlie heathen belief is pox is personified as a wpman scowling on 
mingled with their traditional observances, children, but who may be mollified by 
They speak of their Hellenic forefathers as calling her, and invoking her under a Greek 
giants who once inhabited the country where name which means “ she wlio mercifully 
they now dwell. These giants were as tall as spares ; ” the small-pox indeed is iiniversidly 
tlie highest poplar trees ; and, if they fell spoken of as Eulogia — the “ well spokeii-of,” 
down, they diei^ not liaving power to get up she whom all ai e bound under pain of terrible 
again. The most terrible oath among these penalties to name with res^ject. 
old Fagans, according to tbo modern Greek Some of their superstitions are a confused 
tradition, was “ May I fall if it was not so.” blending together of several ancient beliefs. 
Many of the superstitious derived from their For instance, it is said that round the summit 
ancestors are common to all nations, such as of Mount Scurdamyla three beautiful luaid- 
*the necessity for blessing themselves if they ens dauce perpetually. They ax)pear at first 
sneezed, to ))reveut the euti'auce of iin evil of unearthly beauty, but they have the legs 
spirit at such times ; the evil eye ; the presage and feet of goats. Whoever draws near to 
of death by the barking of dogs, &c. Every that enchanted spot is iii st compelled to kiss 
one knows how famous or infamous Thessaly them, aud then is torn to pieces, .and thrown 
was in ancient times for its magicians. Thes»- down from the rocks. This is evidently a 
aaly is still tlie head quarters ot witches aud mixture of three old beliefs ; the Oreads, the , 
wizards, who (so says popular report) can Satyrs, rand the Graces. 

draw the moon out of the heavens to do their Heath is personified under the form of a 
bidding (a remnant' of the old invocations stem old man, who comes to summon t^e 
to Hecate), and to turn the moon into a cow, living to leave the light of day. He, is called 
A'Oan which they draw milk that has irre- Charon, although iiis office is more properly 
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' thut of Mei*cUry. He can trandform himself ments) tQ take tlie advice offered to us in 
into a bird or an animal ; in fact take any this tract, we, paes it on. Doubtless it wHl 
' sli.ape under which he can best surarise those oofbe into the hands of thousands who can 
who do not think enough about him. He make no more use of it than we can ; let us 
has no power over those who are constantly regard it, therefore, purely in the light of in- 
remerobeiing liis existence. formation. We know it to be true, and hold 

Such are some oi the national customs and it to be, so far as it goes, satisfactory, 
superstitions oi which M. Fauriel gives an We have alluded to the press-gangs ; they 
account before introducing his songs to the represent not an ' extinct but a dormant 
reader's notice. The translation of the ballads power. We believe that there is no instance 
into French is literal ; from it we may judge on record of the betrayal of fair and honest 
of the racy and individual flavour of the confidence reposed in the English people, 
ballads themselves. Abrupt, wild and dra- The presK-gaiig implies one of two things: 
matic arer they '; not unlike, in vividness of either that we are as a mass not. honest men 
painting and quick transition from one part enough to enter the Queen’s service willingly, 
to another, to some of Bobert Browning’s or that there is not honesty enough in the 
smaller poems. They are full of colour ; Queen’s service to induce men to take part 

there is no description of feeling ; the actions in it without compulsion. We are now told, 

of the dramatis personce tell plainly enough and truly, that a seaman in the British fleet 
how they felt. Reading any good ballad is will be henceforward put in a better worldly 
like eating game ; almost every thing else position than a seaman in the English mer- 
seems poor and tasteless after it, chant service ; — of the American we say 

nothing. The complete removal of injustice 

Buflices to remove the bar that kept out navy 
JACK AND THE UNION JACK. volunteers. Let the iniquitous old system of 


JACK AND THE UNION JACK. volunteers. Let the iniquitous old system of 

impressment, therefore, be formally 'declared 
l UAT moat respectable of flags — the Union illegal. If tlicre be any reason for its maiii- 
Jack-— IS flapping just now in a perfectly fresh tenance, remove at once the ground on wliich 
gale of public favour. Vessels of war, when such reason rests. A practice that is absolute 
they want men, can get them. It is no and evident iniquity can only be based on 


l^ere is now substituted honest service ; the those who lodged in the land before our day ; 
British Government, obedient to the spirit of we have spent much time to good purpose in’ 
the tune, has dropped the use of the press- the sweeping of our premises, and there is no 
gang, and endeavours to man its navy by the reason why we should protect and hoafd this 
■ “eJPOi a better sort of press, > lilt If heap of dirtiness. Out with it then! 

There lies before us now a little tract ad- The naval service has now fair atiractious. 
dressed to “Enterprising^ 'V’ouths” nnd ^ We have had too many occasions of showing 
Mariners of England,” which we think we ■ that in a painfully large number of instances 
not far wrong in treating as an oflicial I the position of a seaman in the English mcr- 
document, a sort of bill oflered by the re- chant service is very far indeed from what it 
cruiter-general ftp:* the acceptance of young ought to be. Both our navy and our merchant 
aearnen or young landsmen with sea-going services have neetl to take example from 
fancies. If we would happen to be wrong America ; meanwhile, America wins from us 
in our assumption, we hurt nobody thereby, our best seamen by thousands. It was time 
for it is really a pleasant fact and a most that Jack should be made more fairly at home 
happy reminder of the improved temper of on board a British man-of-war. Let us see 
society, if it be true, as we suppose it is, that what offers are now made to him. 
certain improvements for the ueuefit of the In berth and cabin accommodation, and in 
seamen haviq^ been made in navy regula- victualling, and on the whole, in social rank 
tions, nothing more is desired than to diffuse and treatment, the man of war’s man has 
a correct knowledge of the position taken by decidedly the advantage. His average dav*B ■ 
those who now enter the navy. That is the work is far from heavy; he is not called upon 
•purpose of the plain little statement of facts to perform the work of three in an under- 
put into a tract twelve pages long, which manned ship, or a ship manned by lubbers; 
has ot late been distributed about the country, his berth is dry and comfortable ; he is every- 
one copy of it has been placed in our hands — where free from dirt; his clothes are of the 
with a view, we suppose, of inducing us to best quality, and cost him no more than the 
consider whether it would not be in accord- Admiralty pays for theiii ; he has never to 
ance ’vnth the best interests of this Journal buy vile slops at something' more than retail 
for all hands, from its Conductor -downwards, prices. He is allowed liberal provision, and 
to volunteer on boai-d some man-of-war, is paid for what he docs not eat. The daily 
where they might all start fair as second-class allowance consists of a pound of meat, half 

P®’^*^** of vegetables, a pound of biscuit, 
JNot being able (by reason of prior engage- i or more than a pound of fresh bread, half a 
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gill of spirits, aiid a satisfaclftory supply of 
sugar, chocolato, aud tea. If his pound of 
meat is salt, Jack has, iu addition to peas op 
currant pudding* He has also a weekly 
supply ot oatmeal, and of pepper, vinegar, 
and mustard. Great pains are now taken to 
secure the good quality of navy stores. 

The man of war’s man also receives com- 
pensation for any loss or injury snstiiined in 
property or person during service, wliether 
by shipwreck or otherwise. If maimed, he 
receives a pension ; if sick, he is not blistered 
by a skipper, sober or drunk as it may be, 

I but receives the advice of a surgeon, examined 
I and chosen with a <lirect relerence to his com- 
etence lor dutv on board ship. If he should 
ecome invalided, he receives such attend- 
ance either in his own ship or in a nav^ 
hospital, and his pay is not stopped ; be is 
considered to be still engaged in active service. 

When his ship is pair! off, the man ol war’s 
man has a leave of absence, conimonly of six 
weeks, during which his pay continues ; and 
the time is still reckoned as time of service. 
He eon obtain free tea-ching for his children 
in the schools of (»reeiivvich Hospital, and, 
for himself hereufLer, an .‘isylniu Green- 
wich, if it bceonie needful, in addition to 
the pension that he will have earned. 

Tlie merchant -seaman claims his wages 
when the voyage is over. The man of war’s 
man is entitled to a monthly allowance of 
pocket-money ; and if he shouldVish to allot 
any portion ot Ins wages to the support of 
friends at home, he cau rely upon the xijlot- 
inent being paid with rigid punctuality. 

But what are the waj^es. of the man of 
war’s man out ol which he is to allot any- 
thing to friends at home ? Merchant-soaiueii 
are considered to have better pay ; and seamen 
engaged in the coasting trade, whicli provides 
constant employmeiit, really do make greater 
yearly earnings. But, it is found that the 
men who serve in foreign-going ships pass, 
on an average, three uioiitliB of the year 
ashore, spending instead of earning money ; 
aud that, though they can now earn three 
pounds a month, they are employed, taking 
one man with another, only nine months 
in the year. Twenty-seven pounds a year, 
therefore, is the average income of mer-: 
chant seamen, if no deduction be made from j 
it in fines or for the cashing of a<lvanced 
notes. If a man should not prove an able sea - 1 
niau he is liable to a reduction of his rating. 
Now, the seaman in the navy suffers no de- 
ductions, and is troubled with no vacant 
months. If sick, or if ashore, his pay con- 
tinues. By entering for ten years certain, 
he is assured the regular receipt of yeaidy 
pay, without any abatement. His yearly 
wages are two shillings under twenty-nine 
pounds ; after ten years* service he is qua- 
lified to retire upon sixpence a day as a pen- 
sion : which he may receive while following 
anjr other calling that he likes, or, if he will, 
while sailing under merchant flags, . Alter 


fifteen y^ears of service, he is qualified to 
receive eightpence a da^ ; these pensions are 
granted at the discretion of the Admiralty. 
After twenty years of seiwice, the navy sea- 
man is qualified to receive a jiension of al^ut 
a shilling a day, which it is m no man’s ciis- ^ 
cretion to deny him. Since, therefore, he 
may enter tlie servioe at the ago of eighteen* 
a man who lias so entered may, at the age 
of thirty-eight, while still young, retire, 
having earned a pension of eighteen or nine- 
teen pounds a year for life, iu aid of whatever 
else he may do for his living, and with his 
head well stored, not only by experience, but, 
if it has 80 pleased him, by book-knowledge ; 
for, the man of war’s man lias always on 
board the use of a library and a school- 
master. 

In addition to the certain prospect of a 
pension, the seaman in the navy who dis- 
tinguishes himself by good conduct earns 
badges widcli add from half-n-crown to nearly 
eight shilUnga a month to his pay; he has 
also fair hope of promotion, should he de- 
serve it, at least u}> to the rank of a chief 
petty officer. Tn case of war, his share of 
prize-money will be in future larger tfiau it 
has hitherto been ; the claims of the seaman 
being now, in that respect, more justly 
acknowlodgofl. The merchant-seaman enjoys 
none of those advantages. He has no pension 
in prospect ; by paying a shilling a week to 
his fund, he lins nothing more to hope for, than 
three poumls eiglit shillings .a year, when ho 
is a woni-ont. man, or when he has passed 
the age of sixty. 

Such being the facts, it is impossible to 
suppose that any difficulty will be felt in 
obtaining sailors for the service of the country. 
Kxperienee has proved the wisdom of these 
salutary changes. No difficulty is felt. TJiere 
will be no future need for the power of im- 
pressment. It is dead ; wo demand for it — 
that it be buried — aud sjieedily. 


DIED IN INDIA., 

WKKr-iiot, O fripiiilR, wepp not that she has faded; 

One tendpr fliiwer beneath a burning sky ; 

Wuep not that d( ulh her loveliness bas shaded ; 

Perclianco she found it easier to die 
Than tn live on in a strange alien laud, 

A tender link snapped from her household band. 

Perchatice her loving heart, in that far dwelling, 
l)roo])ed for the gentle sunshine of her home; 

And through her breast, with every fevered swelling, 
Some sorrowing memory of the past would come : 
And, wlien Ufu’s sliadow deepened o’er her way, 

She pined in vnin for loved ones fur away. 

Therefore, kind Death, for very love and pity, 

First ciiilled her throbbing brow with his cold 
hand, 

Then led her gently through his silent city 
On to the portals of a radiant land ; '' 

Watched whileathe angels twined her fadeless wreath^ , 
Then left her.— It was not thy shore, O Death I ' 
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01), weeping sister, in thy lone home dwelling, 

When thy fond heart will sink, thy spirits pine, 
Look up! and know, where angel hymns itre swelling. 
There swell the tones that blended oft with thine, 

. And deem thy soul approaches Heaven in prayer 
, Mote nearly, that a kindred voice is Uiere. 

Ferohanoe, sad mother, thy fond love is dearer 
To thy fiiir child than when the restless wave 
' Divided yon — her gentle spirit nearer 

Than in that distant land. Dream not an exile's 

grave 

Detains her. No ! Still present, though so far, 

Her eyes may watuh thee now, from some calm star. 

And then, poor lonely babe, although no other 
May fill for thee her place beneath the sun, 

Yet she shall guard thee, as no earthly mother 
, Will) all Uie might of human love, had done ; 

Still shall watch over thee with love as deep, 

With eyes lliat change not, slumber not, nor weep. 

A LIFT IN A CART. 

We left Dresden in the middle of July, a 
motley jgroup of five : a Frenchman, an Aus- 
trian, two natives of Liibeck, and myself; 
silveramitlis and jewellers togetlier ; all of us 
duly vistdhy our several ambassatlors through 
Sttxon Switzerland, by way of Pirna, on to 
Peterswald. The latter is the frouticr town 
of Bohemia, and forms therefore the entrance 
from Saxony into the Austnaii empire. 

At dusk were on the banks of the Elbe, 
at the ferry station near Pilluitz, the summer 
dwelling of the King of Saxony. Having 
crossed the broad stream, we, leapt joyoUbly 
up the siee]) path that led into a mimic 
'Switzerlund ; a country of peaks, valleys and 
pine trees, -wanting only snow and glaciers. 
For thi’ee ilays wo Avandered among those 
wild regions ; now scaling the bleak face of a 
rock ; now stretched luxuriously cm the 
purple moss, or gathermg wil<l raspbemes 
by the road side. Fi’om the abrupt edge of 
ti»e overhanging Baste! we looked down some 
six hundred feet upon the w'auderiiig Elbe, 
threading its way by broad slopes, ricli with 
the growth of the vine, or by bleached wails 
of stone, upon which even the licheus seemed 
to have been unable to make good their foot- 
ing. From the narrow wootleii briilge of Neu 
Rathen, we looked down upon the waving 
tops of fii^rees, hundreds of feet beneath us. 
Then down we ourselves went by a wild and 
jagged path into a liixuriaiit valley called 
by no unfit name, Liebethal — the Valley of 
Love ! 

Then there was Konigstein, seen far away, 
a square-topped mountain, greyish white with 
time and weather, soaring al>()ve the rivePs 
level some fourteen hundred feet. And we 
clambered on, never wearying ; by mountain 
fall and sombre cavern, and ruuud the base 
of an old I'ock up to a forti'ess, till we reached 
the iron gates ; and, amid the echo of repeated 
passwords and the clatter of military arms, 
entered its gloomy portal. Wt* eutered only 
to pass through, and having admir^ from 


the summit a glorious summer prospect, we 
journeyed on again into the plmns beyomly 
land BO entered the Austrian tenitory at 
Peterswald. 

Then there was a great change from fertility 
to barrenness. From the xtmuient we entered 
Bohemia we were oppressed by a sense of 
poverty, of sloth, or some worse curse resulting 
from Austrian domination, which seemed to 
have been enough to cripple even nature her- 
self as she stood about us. It was evident that 
we had got among another race of people, or ' 
else into contact with a quite different state 
of things. At the first inn we found upon the 
road, although it was a mighty, rambling 
place, with stone staircases and spacious 
chambers, there was not bedding enough in 
tlie wliole establishment for our party of five, 
and yet we were the only guests. We were 
reduced to the expedient of spreading the two 
mattresses at our disposal close together upon 
the bare boards, and so sleeping five men in one 
double bed. A miserable night we liad of it. 
We fiu'ed better at Prague, whieJi town we 
entered the next day. That is a fine old city. 
From the first glimpse we cauglit of it fiom 
an adjoining hill, bathing its feet as it were 
in the Moldan, we were charmed. 1'here was 
a wonderful cluster of minarets and conical 
toweis, hall' eastern, half German, piled up to 
the summit of the castle hill. Thei*e was the 
beautifully barbarous chapel of Johanu von 
Nepomuk, with its silver tomb. It w.'ia all 
one lump of picturesque details, beautiful in 
tlieir outline and impressive in tlieir very 
age'aud, I may add, dirt. A rare picture of 
middle-age romance is Prague — a fragment of 
the past an injured and unchanged. The new 
suspension bi’idge across the Moldan looks 
ridiculous ; it is incongruous ; what has old 
i Prague to do with modem engineering ? It 
is a noble structure to be sure, of which the 
^ iiihabitants are proud ; but it was designed 
and executed for them by an Englishmau. 

From Prague wo tramped with all tlie 
diligence of needy travellers to Briiun, the 
capital of Moravia. Our inarch was straggling. 
Foremost strode Alcibiade Tourniquet, jewel- ! 
ler and native of Argeuteuil, the best fellow | 
in the w'orld'; but one wdio would persist in . 
marching in a pair of Piirisiau boots with ' 

I high, tapering he^ls, bearing tlie pain they 
gave with little wincing. For him the ground 
we trod was classical, for we were in tlie 
neighbourhood of Austerlitz. Immediately 
in his rear swaggered the Austrian, with 
swarthy features and black straggling locks, 
swaddled and dirty ; he was called “ bandit’* 
by general consent. The other three men of 
our pai'ty tramped abreast under the guidance 
of a Liibecker, a smai't upright Wow, who, 
on the strength of having served two years 
in an infantry regiment, naturally took the 
position of drill-sergeant, and was dignified 
with the name of Hannibal on that account. 

'We halted to rest in the village of Bisoho* 
piditz, where Uie few straggling houses, and 
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tbe dreary, tenantlesB hoatelry, told 

their own aorrowfl. But we got good Boup, 
with an unlimited supply of bread, whi^ 
* foinied a dinner of the best description ; for 
besides tliat the adopted doctrine in Germany 
is tliat soup is the best meat for the legs, wo 
iound that it also agreed well with our 
pockets. "While in the full enjoyment of our 
rest, we observed that an earnest conversation 
ha^i sprung up between the landlord and a 
ruddy-featured fellow in a green h«'>l^‘-livcry. 

“ Whither are you going, friends ? ’* inquired 
the landlord at length, advancing towards us. 

“ We were going to Briiiin by the high-roa<J,’* 
we answered. 

“ Tills man will carry you beyond ChraJim 
f for a zwaimger a heaiJ,” said the landlord, 
pointing to the half-liveried follow, who began 
gesticulating violently, and marking us off 
with his fingers as if we were so many sheep. 
This was a tempting offer for loot travellers, 
cacli biirthened with a heavy kna]#saek. 
Ohradim was eleven German miles on our 
road — a good fifty miles in English nioasure- 
meut — and we wei’o .all to be transported 
this distance for a total of about three ahil- ‘ 
lings and sixpence. We therefore inspected 
the fvLTweri^ which did not jn'ornise much; 
but Jis it was drawn by a neat, sturdy little 
' horse, W'ho rattled his harness w itU a sort of 
I brisk independence that spoke well for a 
I rapid journey, we readily decided upon the 
acceptance of the offer made by tlie Bohemian 
driver. That worthy shook liis head when 
we addressed him, and grunted out Kein 
J)edischy ' — ‘‘ No German.” Indeed we found 
I that, excepting people in ofiicial siiuations, 
innkeepers and the like, the German language 
was either unknown to, or unacknowledged 
hy, the ijative.3. In less than lialf an hour we 
had tumbled our knapsacks into the cart — 
wliich was a country ilray, of course without 
eitlier Bj)riugs or seats—and disiiosing our- 
selves as conveniently as we could on its . 
rough edges, were ratUiiigand jolting off over 
the uneven road towards Colliu, our station 
for the night. 

The country through which w’e passed was 
uncultivated and uniutoresting ; hut, like the 
rest that we had seen, it spoke of a poverty 
ratlier induced than natural. Wii'h ibe ex- 
cejition of the two villages of Planiuaui and 
Bolmishbrod wo scarcely saw a house, and 
human creatures were extremely scarce. As 
we approached Collin we halted for a moment 
to look at a column of black marble erected 
on .the road side to eomnieniorale the devotion 
of a haudiiil of ilii.ssiau troops wlio had at 
this spot checked tlie progicss of the wljole 
French army for many haul’s. A little later, 
and w’e were Judged at our inn. in the market 
town of Oollin, where we supped on bread 
and cheeso and good Prague beer. A wild 
chorus of loud voices, and an overwhelming 
odour of tobacco and onions, were the ac- 
compaiiimenttf of our meal. The morrow 
being 'market-day in Collin, the whole popu- 


lation of the district had docked to the town, { 
and the houses of accommoilatlou were all 
full. Our commoi^ room was quite choked 
up with sturdy forms in white; broad 
counti’y faces, flushed with good humour, or 
beer, shone upon us from all sides. Our 
driver, who. had been very sedate and re- 
served duriug the ^whole of the day, soon 
joined a cluster of congenial spirits in one 
corner, and was the thirstiest and most up- 
roarious of mortals.. AlS for ourselves, we 
seemed to bo made doubly strangers, for 
there was not a word of German spoken in 
cm- hearing. Hours wore on, and the country 
folks seemed to enjoy their town excursion 
so extremely well, that there were no signs of 
breaking up, till mine host made his appear- 
ance and insisted upon the Ikdits being put 
out, and upon the departure of his guests to 
bed. But beds — ^where were they ? Our 
military Lilheckcr laughed at the idea. 

I 'J'liere are never more than two beds in a 
Bohemian house of entertainment,” said he, ' 

“ and tlie landlord by law claims the best of 
tlie two for himself. Idie other is for the 
first comer wlio [>ays for it. Perha}ls we 
shall get some straw, perhaps not. At the 
worst there are the boards.” 

But we did get some straw, after con- 
siderable trouble, and the whole crowd of 
boozers (with the exception of our driver, who 
wont to bed with his horse) set about pre- 
paring couches for tliemselves, with a tact 
that plainly showed how well they were 
accustomed to it. Tlie straw was spread, 
equally over the whole chamber, and each 
man turned over his heavy oaken chair, 

HO that its back became a* pillow. Divested 
of bools and coats, we were soon stretched 
upon our Jitters, thirty in a room. 

Our morning duty was to shake the loose 
straw out of our hair and ears, ami then to 
clear away every vestige of our night accom- 
modation, in order that a dejicious breakfast 
ol rich black and thick coffee and plain bread , 
niiglit be spread before us in the same room. 
Tlie country folks were all at market, and, as 
far as we could see, so was our driver. He 
was nowhere to be found. We had vague 
not Ions ol his having decamped, but cou- 
.sidex’iug that we had only paid liim two 
zwmjziger.s out of the five bargained for, the 
sup[iositioii seemed hardly a reasonable one. 
After seeking him in vaui through every 
room in the imuse, in the crowded market- 
place, and in the neat little town, full of low, 
squai’e-built houses, and whitened colonnades, 
we thought of the stable, and there we found 
our friend, stretched on his back among the 
hoofs of his horse, who, careful creature, 
loving him too well to disturb him, never 
stirred a limb. 

We saw our guide in a new light that day. 

In spite of all our urging, it was nine o’clock 
before we fairly quitted Collin, and he waJi 
Ujieu alreadf" in an exhilarated stale, haviiiyg 
taken several strong draughts to cool his 
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inward fever. We would have given much to through hush and bramble, where indeed 
have been able to con verse with him; for, as we there was no trace or shadow of a beaten 
were about to start, he grinned and gesticulated ^ack. The Bohemian was 'lost to control; 
in such a violent way — ^havin^, evidently, he shouted, he sang, he yelled, savagely flog- 
soDiethiiig to communicate which he was ging his willing beast all the while, until we 
unable to express — that we called the host began to have serious fears for the safety of 
to our assistance. our necks. Presently we were skimming 

‘‘You must not be alarmed,” said the land- along the edge of the steep hank of a broad 
lord in explanation, “ if he should swerve and' rapid stream, wondering internally what 
from the high-road, for he thinks of taking might possibly come next, when, to our 
you cross country, and it may be a little terror, the Bohemian, pointing witli his whip 
rough.” to the o[>posite bank, suddeiuy wheeled the 

We started at last, and the brave little horse and rude vehicle round, and before we 
horse rattled along at a gallant pace. could expostulate with or arrest him in his 

hi, hi I ” shouted the Bohemian, and away we course, plunged down a long slope and dashed 
went along the well-beaten high-road, jolted into the river,wiih a hissing and splashing that 
unmercifuUy ; our knapsacks dancing about completely blinded us for a few seconds, and 
our feet like living creatures. We were too drenched us to the skin. We held on with 
much occupied in ihe task of keeping our the desperation of fear ; but before we could 
seats’ to be able to devote much attention to well know whether we swam or rode we had 
the country, until, having passed Czaslaw, we passed the stream, and our unconquered little 
turned suddenly out of the high-road, and horse was tugging us might and main up the' 
came upon a scene of cultivation and refine- opposite bank. That once obtained, we saw 
ment that was very charming. A rapid betore us a wide expanse of heath, rugged 
cooling down of our driver’s extravagance of: and broken, and no trace of any road, 
manner was the immediate result of otir| But horse and driver seemed to be iilike 
entering upon the well-kept paths, and ; careless about beaten tracks. The Bohemian 
between smooth lawns ; we went at a decent : grew wilder at every step, urging on his horse 
trot, following a semicircular road, by which j with mad gestures and unearthly cries. His 
we were brought immediately in front of a l driving was miraculous ; along narrow strips 
noble mansion. At the door of an inn, which | of road, scarcely wide enough to contain the 

S ressed upon the pathway, our Boliemian 1 wheels, he passed in safety, sometimes skiin- 
alted and addressed to us a voluble and ! ming the outer ridge of a steep bank, and 


iialted and addressed to us a voluble and 
enthusiastic harangue in his own language 
(one that has a soft and pleasant sound); 
evidently he meant to impress us with the 
beauty of the scene. 


ming the outer ridge of a ateep bank, and 
when, seemingly about to plunge into an 
abyss, suddenly wheeling both horse and cart 
round at an acute angle, and darting on with 
a reckless speed to new dangers and new 


We soon learned all about it from the ! escapes. We had been told tSat ho was an 
landlord of the inn. Our driver was a liveried ; admirable hand at the rein when sober ; but, 
servant of the Brince before whose mansion | when drunk, he certainly surpassed himself, 
we had stopped, and he was probably running I As for ourselves, we were in constant fear of 
much risk of dismissal in letting his grace’s our lives ; and, being utterly unacquainted 
country cart for hire. He was a sad dog, for, with the country and the language, and un- 
in the course of *a quarter of an hour, he ran able to control the extravagances of our 
up a score upon the strength of an alleged driver, we calmly awaited, and almost 
promise on our parts to pay all expenses, and invoked, the “ spill ” that seemed inevitable, 
succeeded in wheedling another zwanziger But the paroxysm of the Bohemian had 
in advance out of our cashier, the military reached its height ; from an incarnate devil, 
Liibecker. This jiiece of money, however, in demeanour and langnalge, he rapidly 
on being profiered in payment of a last half- dropped into childish helplessness, and finally 
pint of beer, was instantly confiscated by the into a deep unfcontrollable slumber. This 
landlord f# previous arrears. was a state of things which, at first, threatened 

Amid a humcane of abuse, exchanged more danger than his open madness ; but 
between landlord and driver, w'e clattered then it was the horse’s turn to show his 
but of private ground to the main road again, quality. He saw that a responsibility devolved 
Our charioteer had risen into a state of ex- upon him, and he was quite equal to the 
altatiori that defied all curb, and in a short occasion. He seemed to know* his way as 
time we were again firmly planted before well without as with his master. We guessed 
the sign-post of a public-house. But here this ; and, taking Uie reins from the hands of 
>tbere was no credit, and our good-natured the quite helpless Bohemian, we left the 
Lttbecker having doled out a fourth zwanziger gallant animal to take whatever course he 
on Account, was scarely surprised to see it thought most prudent. The good beast 
pounced upon and totally appropriated by brought us well out of the tanglea heath, and 
the host in liquidation of some ancient score, once more to a level open road. 

With a shout of rage, or rather a howl, ;from Soon, a neat village was before us, and we 
our Bohemian Whip, we again het forward, came to the resolution that we would dis- 
** Hi, hi, hi ! ” and helter-skelter we went, mount there at all hazards. But then our 
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8]e6py/driyer su^nly . started into life, and, 
with a teriible- outburst of wrath, gave us, by 
motions, to understand that we had gona 
beyond his destination. We paid very little 
heed to him ; but, leaping irom the cart, 
felt grateful for the blessing of whole bones. 
There remained still one aswanziger unpaid ; 
'but, to our astonishment, the Bohemian r^ 
lapsed into his old rage' when this was tendered 
to him, and, by a complication of finger- 
reckoning, explained to us that he had never 
received more than two. In fact, he ignored 
all that had passed during his drunken fit.< 
Argument being on each side useless, we also 
betook ourselves to abuse, and a terrible con- 
flict of strong language, in whicli neither 
party understood the other, was the result. 
We entered the chief um of the village, 
followed by the implacable Bohemian, who, 
though ejected several times, never failed to 
re-appear, repeating his finger calcuiations 
every time, and concluding each .assault with 
the mystical words, “ tSaevamentum lixj. Icdi^ 
yah ! ” The landlord came at length to our 
assistance ; and, by a few emphatic words in 
Ills ovvn lungu.age, exorcised this evil spirit. 

MOIEE ANTIQUE. 

Tjik Lady Blanche steps from her carriage, 
and Irtijids the cai^eted floor of Me8si*8. Bardge 
and Mitt’s, silk mercers in Regent Street. 
She requests to be shown a moir6 antique 
dress ; and forthwith there are spread out 
before her a goodly assemblage of rich silks, 
not slitlened with gum or adulterated with 
cotton, but good solid genuine silk, worthy 
of the best days of Spitallields or of Lyons. 
She selects one, and j)ay8 for ^t a certain 
number of guineas, the exact* amount of 
which we cannot tell the reader because we 
do not know. 

Docs Lady Blanche know what moir6 
antique really means 1 She knows what it 
is : viss., a rich kind of silk which Imppens 
to be in fashion just at present. But what is 
moir^, and why is it antique, and why do 
the ladies prefer the antique to the modern, 
supposing these to be botli obtainable 2 Lady 
Blanche of course speaks French. She knows 
that moire is a fabric to which a watered 
or wavy appeai'ance has been imf)arted ; that 
moiraye or moire is the appearance so given ; 
that ^irer denotes the act of imparting it ; 
and* that moireur is tlie person who per- 
forms the work. Still Lady Blanche is at a 
loss to account for two things — how is it all 
produced, and why is it called antique ? 
Besides Lady Blanche ]earu.s that there is 
such a thing as moir6 metallique. 

Any one who is old enough to remetnber 
the time when kaleidoscopes were all the 
rage, will call to mind tliat tlio tubes were 
frequently covered externally with a crys- 
talline ap^arance, exhibiting a rich play of 
reflected light. This enveloping substance 
was nioir4 \uetaUlque. If we look .at the 
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window on the morning of a frosty day, and 
see the capricious toims which the delicate 
little fl laments of frozen moisture present, and 
if we iniagine an effect far moi'C brilliant and 
diversified, then shall we be able to form 
something like an intelligible notion of the 
appearance of the white varieties ; if, further, * 
we suppose this frozen moisture to be deli- 
cateljr tinted with transparent piffmeuts, then 
win it more jiearly resemble the coloured 
varieties, of moir6 metallique, which is nothing 
more than a watered 'or clouded appearance 
• produced on metals by the action of acids. 
We owe the coloured foils thus produced to 
the French. 

Thin leaves of coloured metal, receiving 
their colour after the rolling of the mew 
into the form of leaves, are used for many 
ornamental purposes ; but these are not 
moir6 metallique. They are employed on 
metallic foils to some kinds of jewellery, to 
brighten the richness of tint, especially if the 
gem be of a factitious or imitative character. 
Tlie metal for such purposes is hammered and 
rolled, and rolled and rolled again, until its 
thickness does not exceed that of vciy thin 
paper. It may be copper, or copper with a 
very delicate clothing of silver, or tin, or a 
mixed metal ; it may be of various colours, 
provided the sheet or leaf have the re- 
quisite degree of teiiuity. The colouring 
substance may be Prussian blue, or sulpiiatc 
of iiidig(», or acetate of copper, or cochineal, 
or sanil.ai-woml, or litmus, or carmine j and 
the resulting tint may be blue, green, yellow, 
red, violet, ruby, or anything else which the 
artist may wish to produce. But the metal 
requires to be coaxed and humoured before ! 
it will adapt itself to the wants of its owner — 
before it will, in fact, become a mere cVeature 
of circumstances. It requires a gentle cold 
bath of the weakest possible solution of atjua- 
fortis. to bring it to a proper state of purity 
and cleanliness ; and then it, requires a com- 
fortable neat garment of isinglass gum, fitted 
to it by means of a camel-hair pencil. Pre- 
pared now for the ordeal of colour, the pigment 
is applied in a liquid state to the surface of 
the metal ; and when this is dry, the last 
stage of adornment, the last process of beauti- j 
fication, is arrived at : tlie metal receives a I 
coating of transparent varnish, which at once | 
secures the pigment and increases its brilliancy | 
of tint. 

All this, however, is not moir6 metalliqtie ; 
it is simply coloured foil. Nevertheless, it is 
valuable to us, since the coloured foil really 
does illuati^te in some degree the mode in 
which the moir6 metallique is produced. 
We owe this singular ornamental materhd, as 
we do BO many other articles of ornament and 
graceful beauty, to, the French. M. Allard 
invented it thirty or forty years ago wlieii , 
Sir David Brewster produced the kaleido- 
scope; and it thus happened tliat the one 
invention became employed as a decorative 
covering to the other. This moiro motalliqi-Ki 
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is aa remarkable in ita production as in its 
appearance ; for no possible guess could be 
made at the mode of its preparation from the 
optical effect which it presents — ^none, at least, 
except on the p^t of a small number of ex-, 
perienced handicraftsmen. 

This, then, is moir6 metalllque ; and we 
see no reason whatever why, by a due exer- 
cise of ingenuity, a iiioir^ effect miglit not be 
produced on other materials. Xhe word 
molr6 evidently sometimes receives the mean- 
ing .of “clouded ” rather than “watered;^* 
but it must, at the same time, he admitted 
that, both in the metal ai^.d in the silk goods, 
the delicate variegated appearance may be 
likened either to clouding or to watering, 
witbotit any very great stretch of applic:ition. 
However, be this as it may, we must now 
attend to Lady Blanche's liress. 

In sdl ordinary woven goods, as a moment's 
examination will sIkjw us, the threads cross 
each other at right angles ; the long threads 
forming the wari>, and the short threads the 
weft. According as the fabric is of high 
quality, so do these threads iiit(‘i*sect in a 
regular and equable quality ; but be it as 
good as it may, there are always some iiT*\gu- 
larities ; they may escape the eye, but they 
become apparent in a singiUar way. If good 
silk be wrapped tightly and carelessly round a 
roller, it may become moire much against the 
inclination of the possessor ; it will have ac- 
quired a!x irregular kind of glossing in some 
parts rather than in others ; a^nl this irregular 
glossing, when viewed from a little <]istHi)CP, 
presents somewhat of the appearance of moire, 
or watering — who kuow.s ? Perhaps an acci- 
dent to apiece of rolled silk, suggested the first 
idea of watering as a dihtiuct mode of adorn- 
ment to silken goods ? si uch accidents have very 
frequently occurrwl in the history of manu- 
factures, However, accident or no accident, 
watered silks have long been in use, \ml\i in 
this country and in Franco. If a pattern be 
engraved upon one cylinder in relief, and a 
similar pattern on anotlier cylinder, in sunken 
devices ; and if one of these be healed from 
within ; and if a piece of silk or velvet be drawn 
between the cylinders — then will the silk or 
velvet acquire an emliosscd pattern, because 
some pai*ts of the surface are more pressed, and 
are cont^i^qucntly rendered more glossy than 
the rest. ^Numerous varieties *of this process 
are employed in the preparation of fancy gr>ods. 
But this is not exactly wabjrLiig. For tliis pro- 
cess two layers of silk m-e laid Jace to face, and 
are pressed tightly betwemi i-ollers. AVhat 
foliow's 2 However close tlic 1.h rends may be, 
there are still interstice.^ between them ; they 
follow each other in ridge-and-hollow fashion 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
piece. Now, if the slightest iiTCgnlarity 
exists in the weaving or in the i/ressure, 
some of the threads become ]>resscd in 
particular parts more than others ; and 
the over-preseed portions present a greater 
gloss, a greater power of reflecting light, than 


the rest. The more 9jt.prieiously tlieae. por- 
tions distribute themselve.s, the undu- 
i^tory and cloudy will be the result. ; We do 
nbt say that the actual process is nothing 
more than this, but tlxat this is the basis on 
which the whole is founded. The goods may 
be sprinkled with water previously, or not ; 
|he rollers may be hotli heated or both cold, 
or one heated and one cold ; the rollers may 
be plain or may be variously indwted ; they 
may move smoothly over each other or may 
have a slight lateral movement — ^liow these 
variationsof method would pyroduce variations 
of effect, every one will easily see. The ad- 
jective “ antique ’* is most likely given to the 
silks thus produced from their resemblance 
to the tabby silk di-esses which 3jady Blanche’s 
grandmother used to wear when she w^as 
lady of the bedchamber to the bride of George 
the Third, It is chiefly produced in France ; 
but Spitalfields, its weavers and moiveiirs 
combiiicd, has lately copied the art so cleverly 
sis actually to excel the French. But Spital- 
fields guards its secret as sedulously as the 
Magician in a Fairy Tale always guards the 
Captive Princess in his castle, and will 
not let the world have a ])eep at their 
<loings. Be it so. The world htw no right to 
break in ruthlessly upon them. J.et us be 
satisfied with knowing that Lady Blanche’s 
moil’d antique tlross is simply a watered 
silk, only having a very supeiior kind of 
wateriiig. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 

IN TWO ClIArTEllS. CHArTEU THE SECOXIl. 

Holland House, after AdtUson’.s death, 
remaineil in posses.sion of the Wai^vick 
family and f>f their heir, Lord Kensiugton, 
who came of the family of Etlwai*cU*s, till it 
wuis purchased of his lordship by Henry Fox, 
who aubisequenLly became a lord himself, and 
look his title from the mansion. This ivas 
about a hundred ycai’s ago, in the beginning 
of the reign of George the Third. 

Henry Fox, the liisi, Lord Holland of the 
new race, was the youuger son of tluit 
marvellous old gentleman, 8ir Stephen Fox, 
who, after having had a numerous offspring 
bi'- one wife, at the age of seventy-six married 
auother, and had three more children, two 
of whom founded the noble fajHiilies of Holland 
and Jlclntster. It wa.s reported that he hful 
been a aingiug-boy in a catliedrai. Walpole 
says ho ivas a footman ; and the late Lord 
Holland, who was a man of too noble a 
nature to affect ignorance of these traditions, 
cainlidly own.s tluit he was a man of “ very 
humble origin.” Noble families must begin 
with somebody ; and with whom could the new 
one have better begun than with this stout anti 
large-liearted gentleman, who after doing real 
service^ to the courts in which ho rose, and 
foiiTidiug institutious for the benefit of his 
native place, closed a life full of health, activity, 
and success, in the eighty* ninth year of his age f 
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thotira knowing, ne was not so wise^ gi'ancison ot jung UOavles the lt>ecouci, and 
not end so happily. With him bsgan both he and the Duchess had declined to 
tho first paiiiiamentary emulation between favour the suit of Mr. Fox, the son of the 
a Fo^p and a Pitt, which so ctiriously de- equivocal Sir Stephen. They reckoned on her 
scended to their sons. Many persona now marrying another man ; and an evening was 
living remember - the second rivalry. The appointed on which the gentleman was to be 
first was so like it, that Walpole, in one of formally introduced as her suitor. LadyOaro^ 
his happy comprehensive dashes, describes the line, whose afiections the dashing statesman 
House of Commons, for a certain period, as had secretly engaged, was at her wit’s end to 
consisting of ‘‘ it dialogue between Pitt and know how to bafilo this interview. She had 
Fox.” Fox had begun life as a partisan of evaded tbo choice of the family as long as 
Sir Itobert' Walpole ; and in the course of possible, but this appointment looked like a 
his career held lucrative ofiices under Govern- crisis. The gentle;iifin' is to come in the 
ment-^that of Paymaster of the Forces, for evening : the lady is to prepare for. his ro- 
one — in which he enriched himself to a ccjjtion by a more than' ordinary attention to 
degree which incurred a great ded of suspi- her toilet. This gives her the cue to what is 
cion. He was latterly denounced in a CUty to be done. The more than ordinary atten- 
address, as the “ defaulter of unaccounted tion is paid ; but it is in a way that renders 
millions.” Public accounts in those times the interview impossible. . She has cut off 
were strangely neglected ; and the family her eyebrows. How can she be seen by 
have said, that his were in no worse c.mdi- anybody In such a trim? The indignation 
tion than those of others : but they do not of the Duke and Diicliess is great ; but tbo 
deny that he was a jtjbber. However, he thing is manifestly impossible. She is accord- 
jobbed and prospered ; ran away with a ingly loft to Iierself for the night ; she has 
duke’s daughter ; contrived to reconcile him- perlected her plans in expectation of that 
self with the family (that of Richmond) ; result ; and the consccpience is, that when 
got his wife made a baroness; was n\ade next her parents inquire for her, she has gone, 
a lord himself, Baron Holland of Foxley ; Nob<»dy can lUid her. She is off for Mr, Fox. 

‘ was a husband, notwithstanding his jobbing, At ilic corner of Holland House Lane — the 
loving and beloved ; was an indulgent father; lane that is now shut up— is a public house, ilm 
a gay and social friend; in short, hud as Holland Ai'ins, the sign of which is the family 
happy a life of it as health and spirits scutcheon. Tiie supporters of the shield are 
could make ; till, unfortunately, health and a couide of foxes, and in this omblazonment 
spirits failed ; and then there seems to of it — foi‘ the arms in (be peerages have no 
have been a remnant of his father's better such <levicc — one of the foxes holds a rose in 
portion within him, which did not allow him his mouth. Tln^ rose is the cognisance of 
to be so well satisfied with himself in lii.s the Riidjmond family, and is posisibly an 
decline. Out-tricked and got rid of by tlie alluHiou to the stokji bud. 
flighty Lord Shelburne, and forsaken by the ' Lady Caroline appfws to have been tndy 
selfish friends with whom he had jobbed, and aitache<l to her hiia band. Her death so soon ' 
made merry, and laughed at principle, he after Iiis own was not improbably pccasicmed 
tried, in retirement, to divert his melan- hy it ; and wJicn he procured her the title of . 
oholy with building a villa at Kiiigsgatc, J^roness, before he was ennobled himself, 
between Margate and Broadstair.^, in a style she put up theirjoirit coat of arms in tho house, 
equally expensive and fantiistic, from which where it is still to be seen, with the motto 
he made visits across the channel to France Ite e J/ariio (kin^ and Jiusband) ; as much as 
and Italy. He also endeavoured to get lo say, that she derived her honours equally 
some comfort out of a few otlier worthless from both. 

persons, such as George ISelwyn and Lord But the Fox family, during this loi’d’s 
Alarch, afterwards Duke of Queensbenw prosperity, bad been forced to suffer what 
Old Q.,*') gentlemen who, not being in want they considered a degradution, in turn, 
of places, had abided by him. But Si would One of the amusements in Holland House 
not do. He returned homo and died at was the performance of plays. It had formerly 
Holland House^ twenty yeais younger than been a court, custom, as it now is again ; but 
bis lathee '; and he was followed in less than Queen Elizabeth, like Queen Victoria, had 
a month by his wife. It is said that a day or tho plays performed by professional actors, 
t^^o before his death, George Selwyii, who had j^iiuong those actors, in the days of the Tinlors 
a passion for seeing dead bodies, sent to ask ami Stuoi'ts, were cbilclren ; and hence cliil- 
haw he was, and whether a visit would bo dreii in private life subsequently figured 
welcome. “Oh, by all means,” said liord sometimes ns amatburs. We have mentioned 
Holland. “ If I am alive, 1 shall be delighted a picture in Holland House, by Hogarth, 
to see George — and I know, that if 1 am dead, representing the performance of a play of 
he will be delighted to see me.” Dry^den by cliildren, one of whom wiis a 

A curious story is told of the elopemeut grand-niece ,qf Sir Isaac Mewton, In the 
of the Duke of Richmond’s daughter, Lady Jaxmary od:' the yeoi* seventeen hundred and 
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dxty* 6 ne, Horace .Walpole was pi^sent at a 
jicrforraance of tl^is ^iiid in Holland House^ 
which greatly entertained him. But the account 
of it had better be given iivhis own words. 

** I was excessiwely amused (says he) on 
Tuesday nig^t. There was a play at Holland 
House, act^ by children ; not all children, 
for Lady Sai'ah Lenox and Lady Susan 
Strangewaysjplayed the* women. It was Jane 
Shore. Mr. Brice, Lord Barrington’s nephew, 
was Glostcr, and acted better than three parts 
of the coniediaiis ; Charles Eox, Hastings : a 
little Nichols, who spoke well, Belmour ; Lord 
Ofaly, Lord Ashbroke, and other boys, <lid 
the rest. But the two girls were delightful, 
and acted with so much nature and simplicity, 

, that they appeared the very things they 
represented. Lady Sarah was more beautiful 
than you can conceive, and her veiy awk- 
wardness gave an air of trulli to the shame 
of the part and the antiquity" of the time, 
which was kept up by her dress, taken out 
of Montfaucon. Lady Susan wtia dressed 
from Jane Seymour ; and all the parts were 
clotlied in ancient habits, and with the most 
minute propriety. When Lady Sarah w'as in 
white, with her hair about her ears, ami on 
the ground, no Magdalen by Corregio was 
half so lovely and expressive. You would 
have been chai’uied, too, with seeing Mrs. 
Fox’s little boy of six years old, who is beau- 
tiful, and acted the Bisliop of Ely, dressed iu 
lawn sleeves and with a square caji. They j 
inserted two lines fo?* him, which he could 
hardly speak plainly.” (This little boy died a ge- 
neral iu the yew eighteen Jiundredand eleven). 

• So for, BO good ; and Horace Walpole is 
enclianted with young ladies who act plays. 
But young ladies who act jdays are apt to 
become enchanted with actors ; and three 
, years after this performance of Jane Shore, a 
catastrophe occurs at JJ Chester House, which 
makes Horace vituperate such enehautmeuts 
as loudly as if (le had never encouraged them. 
O’Brien, a veritable actor at the public 
theatres, runs away with the noble friend of 
Jane Shore, the charming Lady Susan j and 
the Foxes, and the Walpoles, and all other 
admirers of amateur performances, oi'e iu 
despair ; not excepting, of course, the runner 
away with tlie duke’s daughter. Horace, 
forgetting^ what he said of Sir Stephen, or 
perhaps ^ling it desperately to mind, declares 
that it would have been better had the man 
been a footnian, because an actor is so well 
known, that there is no smuggling him in 
among gentlefolk. The worst of it was, 
that Horace had not only been loud in praise 
of the young lady’s theatricals, but had 
eulogised this very O’ Brieu as a better repre- 
sentative of men of fashion than Garrick 
hi^elf. Perhaps it was his eulogy that 
made the lady foil iu love. And O’ Brieu was 
re^y^Axiistinguished actor, and 2>robably as 
much of a gentleman off the stage as on it. 
Nay, to say nothing ot the doubt which has 
been thrown upon the legitimacy of Horace 


himself (who is su^ct^d to hiyO' been the 
son of Carr, Lord Hervey), the play^ may 
eeven have come of a better . house than a 
Walpole ; for the WalpolesJ though oi an 
ancient, were but of a country-gentleman 
stock; whereas the name of O’Brien is Iield 
to be a voucher for a man’s coming of race 
royaL We do not mean by these remarks 
to advocate intermarriages between different 
ranks. There is well-founded objection to 
them in the difference of education and 
manners, and the discord wAich is likely to 
ensue on all aides. But their general un- 
advisechiess must not render us unjust to 
exceptions, An Earl of Derby -some tirne-^ 
.afterwards was thought to have mai'ried good 
breeding itself iu the person of Miss Farren 
the actress ; and though Mr. O’Brien, instead 
of being smuggled in among the gentlefolk 
whom he so well represented, was got off 
with liis wife to America, their after-lives ' 
are recorded as having been equally h«fppy 
and respectable. Lady Susan, after all, made 
a better match of it with her actor than 
I^ady Sarah — who married Sir Charles Buu- 
I bur3% from whom she wiis afterwards divorced 
I -—with her baronet. 

I So much for the plays in Holland House, 
and the vicissitudes iu the marriages of the 
Foxes, 

Stephen, second Lord Holland^ though by 
no means destitute of natural abilities or 
I vivacity, appears to have had in his com- 
position too great a predominance of the 
animal nature over the spiritual. Hence an 
! apoplectic tendency, whick took him off at 
the ago of uine-and-tweiity. 

But Stephen had a brother, afterwards the 
celebrated Charles James Fox, the “ man of 
the people,” who, however he may have in- 
dulged himself iu the same way, had life 
enough in him to keep him wide awake (and 
otliers too) for nearly twice the time. 
Indeed, he may be said, during hia youth, to 
have had too much life ; more animal vitalitj 
in him, and robustness of body to bear it 
out, than he well knew what to do with. 
And his father is said to have eueouraged it 
by never thwarting his will ^ in anything. 
Thus the boy expressing a desire one day to 
“ smash a watch,” the father, after ascerttiin- 
ing that the little gentleman did positively 
feel such a desire, and was not disposed to 
give it up, said, “Well, if you must, I suppose 
you must;” and the watch w^ Bmasned. 
Anotlier time, having been promised that he 
should see a portion of a wall pulled down, 
and the demolition having taken place while 
he was absent, and a new portion supplied, 
the latter itself was pulled down, in order 
that the father’s promise mldit be kept, and 
the %oy not disappointed: The keeping of 
the promise was excellent, and the wall well 
sacrificed ; but not so tlie watch ; and much 
less the guineas with which his father is 
absolutely said to have tempted him to the. 
gaming table, put of a foolisn desire to, see« 
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the hoy ^Ixmloyedi like himself ! Habits en- 
sue<l„ which became alarming ^ to the ol^ 
gamester himsdf,. and which impeded ibe« 
rise,* imtired the repatation, and finally 
nullified that supremacy on the part of the 
son, which was, home away from him by the 
inferior but mere decorous nature of Pitt. 

Pox was a great lesson as to what is good 
and what i$ bad in fatherly indulgence. Ail 
that was good in him it made be1 ter ; all that 
was bad it made worse. And it would have 
made it worse still, had not tlie good luckily 

E reponderated, and thus made the beat at 
LSl even of the bad. Charles was to have 
his way as a child ; so he sniasliod watches. 
He was to have his way as a youth ; so he 
' gambled and was dissolute. He was to have 
his way as a man ; so he must be ih Parlia- 
ment, and get power, and vote as liis father 
did, on the Tory side, because his fatlier ha<i 
indulged him, and he must indulge his 
father. But his father died, and then the love 
of sincerity which bad been taught him as a 
bravery and a predominance, was enconrageil 
to bieak forth by the galling of his political 
. ti*armnels ; and though he could not refuse 
his passions their indulgence, till friends 
rescAieiJ him from insolvency, and thus piqued 
his gratitude into ameudmeiit, that very cir- 
cumstance tended to show that he adde»l 
strength and largeness of lieart to Ids father’s 
softness ; for the spoilt cliiJd aiid reckless 
gamester, finally 8ettle<l down as the repre- 
sentative of a nobler age that was coinitig, 
and was the charm in private of all who ad- 
mired simplicity of manners and the perfec- 
tion of good sense. Apart from this love of 
truth, we do not take him, in any respect, to 
have been profound, or to have seen beyond 
the next generation. ’What was greatest 
in Charles Fox was his freedom from non- 
sense, pettiness, and pretension, lie could by no 
means admit that {greater wjis smaller, or the 
rights of the American and French nations in- 
ferior to' those of their princes. lie envied no 
man his good qualities ; felt under no necessity 
of considering his dignity with young or old ; 
thought humanity at large superior to any par- 
ticular forms of if; and in becoming its repre- 
sentative in circles which would have conceded 
such a privilege to none but a man of birth, 
enabled them to feci how charming it was. 
The spoilt child prevailed so long in the 
, life of Fox, and to all apjicarance so irreme- 
diably, that accounts of him at different 
periods seem hardly recording the same man. 

► To give instances, in as few words as possible. 
We have seen the smashing of the watch. 

When a youth he was a great admirer of 
peerages and ribbons; and on his return 
from his first visit to the continent he appeared 
in red-heeled shoes, and ‘a feather in his hat 
—the gi-eatesl fopperies of the day. 

His father paid a hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds for his gaming debts. 

He took to the other extreme in dress, and 
became as slovenly as he haiFbeen foppish. 


‘ On coming into office he showed that he’ 
could be as industrious as he had been idle/ 

Whenever he was in office he never touched 
a Ciii‘d ; ami when his political friends, out of 
a sense of what was due to his public eei‘- 
vices, finally paid his debts, and made him 
easy for life, he left off play entirely. ^ 

He ilressed decently and simply, and settled 
down for the remainder of his life into the 
domestic husband, the reader of books, and 
the lover .of country retirement, from which 
he cuiilcl not bear to be absent for a day. 

In Holland House Fox passed his boyhood 
and part of his youth. He is not much 
associati d with it otherwise, except as a 
name. He and a friend, one day, without a 
penn 5 " in their pockets, walked thither from 
Oxford, a distance of fifty-six miles ; for the 
purpose, we siipijose, of getting a supply. 
I'liey resolved to do it without stopping on 
the road ; but the day was hot ; an alehouse 
became irresistible ; and on aiTiving at their 
journey’s end, Charles thus addressed his 
lather, who was drinking his coffee : “You 
must send half a guinea or a guinea, with- 
out loss of time, to the alehouse-keeper at 
Ncttlebedjto redeem the gold watch you gave 
me some years ago, and which I have left 
in pawn there for a pot of porter.** 

A little before he died, at fifty-eight years of 
age, of a dropsy, he drove several limes with 
his wife to Holland House, and looked about 
the grounds with a melancholy tenderness. 

But, notwithstanding the celebrity of 
Charles Fox, and that of Addison himself, 
tl)e man who has drawn the greatest attention 
to Holland House, if not in his own person, 
yet certainly by the effect of his personal 
(pialities and abtaininenls upon other people, 
was Fox’s nephew, the late Lord Holland, 
Henry Richard, third of the title. He suc- 
ceeded to the title before he was a year old ; 
rewjued the old mansion from ruin, Jis before- 
noticed ; and with allowance for visits to tlie 
continent and occasional residence in town, 
may be said to have passed his whole life in 
it, between enjoyments of his books and hos- 
pitalitic.s to wits and worthies of all parties. 

Lord Holland was a man of elegant litera- 
ture, of liberal politick, and great benevolence. 
Travelling like other young noblemen on the 
continent, but extending his acquaintance 
with it beyond most of them, and going into 
Spain, his inclinations became directed to the 
writers of that country, and his feelings 
deeply interested in their political struggles. 
The consequence was a work in two Volumes, 
containing the Lives of Lope de Vega aiuf 
Guillen de Castro, a translation of three Spa- 
nish comedies, and the most hospitable mid 
generous services to the patriots who suffered 
exile ill the cause of their country’s freedom. 
The comedies we have never seen. Tlie lives, 
though not profound (for he was educated in 
a school of criticism" anteriou to that of 
ColerUige and the Germans), are excellent 
as far as they go writieu with classical 
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correctness, and full of the most pleasing! Thus, usually^ M.yietor Is ainiUi of biifiiitiess ; 
ahVil jiuUcimis remarks: How he formed that but look at him on the first daj of the l;>euefit 
unbounded admiration of Bonaparte, which In honour of his class, and you shall perceive a' 
has lately transpired in his posthumous Be- veryexquisitoly dressed gentleman. A hat that 
collections of Foreign Courts, it is difficult to glistens in the autumn sunlight; gloves that 
say. I'he admiration, we have no doubt, was fit exquisitely ; boots that Hoby might have 
driven into inconsistency by the hypocrisy made! With becoming dignity M.Vict.orleaves 
and broken promises of Bonaparte's enemies, the Bon Voyageur on the first momiug of his 
the kings and ministers, who pretended to benefit, and seats himself in the omnibus Which 
oppose him in behalf of freedom. Privately will take him, for six sous, to the terminus of 
ihe late I-iord Holland will be remembered the St. Cennains railway. But he is affable, 
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will procure him a niche in the pai liamentary buses. Many of them are attended by corn- 
history of his times, equally unique and beau- paiiions of less pretension — companions who, 
tifnl — and that is, that whenevei* a measure when ilicir liearts are light, and they are in- 
WHs carried through the House of Lords flamed with wine, hope to reach the dignity 
wliich was not of a just or generous nature, of the gentlemen they follow. But this daring 
Lord Holland’s “Protest ’’against it wius sure ambition which, uncurbed, might o’erleap 
to be placed upon the reconls. There is a itself, and end in a spoiled Charlotte, is 
book of his, also, wliich will live ; another properly checked, and the bees of the scullery 
posthninous work, entitled Beminiscences of are kept in becoming subjection, 
the Whig Party. It is written, not only with Defoi entially attended by their obsequious 
correctness and elegance, but with a cliarm- satellite.^, the artists of Parisian kitchens ' 
ing mixture of acuteness .and good-nature — take their jdaccs on the tops of the wagons'^' 
of .the sharp and the sweet — the “true pine- bound for St. Germains. There, the trains 
apple flavour and contains some masterly have outside places, exactly like those fixed 
portraitures of character. upon the roofs of Ijondon omnibuses ; these 

Lord Holland had a constitutional tendency ]>lace.s arc popular amoug the lioliday-makers 
to gout, wliich, until he was married, lie kept who smoke. Very cautiously the engine- 
under by hard riding and hunting. Luring driver conducts the cooks of Paiis to St. 
the last twenty years of his life his gout con- Germains — past huge square houses devoted 
spired with his love of books to render him to the suburban consumption of brandy, 
less and less active, until at last be became barley-water, and currant-water — past vine- 
wholly confined to his chair, and the disease yards of luxurious growth — past a forest, 
killed him at the age of sixty-seven, gay with autumn’s lively colours — to the 

— — — jialace of St. Germains. Ine station is with- 

FOB THE BENEFIT OF THE COOKS, ^ hundred yards of the palace gates. 

Built upon the highest ground in the neigh- 

Oncb, at least, in every yeait, that highly bourhoqd, the palace commands a magnificent 
important and well-considercd part of the prospect. An Euglishman, walking mougthe 
Parisian population habitually confined to stately terrace in front of the building, must 
Parisian kitchens, enjoys the chief emolu- recall vividly the associations which belong 
ments of a fair. When the fiery fingers of to it, and which aie bound up with the history 
autnmu <a])proach the splendid foliage of the of his country. Considered as the house of 
forest of St. Germains ; when the melou exiled greatness, it is a most pleasant re- 
season of Paris is in its full glory ; when fuge. It has all the gay appearance of a 
Tortoiii’s ice-house is nearly emjity ; when splendid French hotel : there is nothing of 
English barristers are ariiving in rapid sue- the wi-son, and very little of the citadel ab>ut 
cession Meuricc’s Hotel ; whsii English it. Peppeiy little French soldiers of the line 
French may be heard in every w.alk of Ver- are grouped about its entrances, and fiercely 
sailles ;and when fashionable Parisian.^ are at warn off the intruding visitor; therefore, it 
their country seats — the cooks of the agreeable is not easy — ^if it were desirable — ^to describe 
capital, emerge from their fragrant kitchens, its interior attractions, 
put out their charcoal fires, divest themselves But, the scene biffore the railway station* 
of their white livery, and— to show their sense is sufficiently gay to make any visitor arriv- 
of the important matter impending— ^wash ing on the holiday of the cooks, very uncere- 
their faces ! mouiously turn his back upon the Stuart’s 

Monsieur Victor, the greasy gentleman home in exile, and avail himself of the om- 
who produces the far-famed delicacies of nibus accommodation offered to him by the 
the Bon Voyageur Bestauranf/ — a cheap estab- most loquacious of conductors. And then he 
lishment just on the right side of the Barridre is whirled away at a rapid rate through the 
de I’Etoile— is, usually, a very modest official, narrow streets of the town. Flags are dis- 
drpssed in a suit of questionable white ; whose played everywhere ; they hang from hundreds 
officious thumbs are his tasters all day long, of windows; they are raised upon high poles in 


every open space ; they ©very stall, toy helmets and swords for warriors in the 

Thfe prolific nind who has of late produced so bud. Before ,this show, arc grouped fierce 
many golden* eaglets in Prance, has han<|r military men ; blouses lounging lazily ; smart, 
somelystrewn bis burnished young hereabouts, shrill-voiced grisettes ; grave old ladies sur- 
aud they glistenr from every high place. rounded by clamorous grandchildren, and 

Against every wall are huge placards, j attended by prim nurses. You may see a 
headed des hogcs conspicuously j tall cuirassier seriously try the tone of a Bi:t 

parading the fact that in the depth of, sous trumpet, you may have a turn at the 
the forest, visitors will find , inn imierable i dial for some gingerbread, and walk off, 
kitchens in the oi>en air.” To the unearthly the triumphant purchaser of two cliocolate 
music of a Parisian driver “we rumble whistles. When out for a day’s holiday all 
heavily. through the streets, arc duly stared French men and French women are children ; 
at from every gateway, and find ourselves and this is a very pleasant and a very good 
soon on a broad road cut deep into the quality that they liave. ^Thiis, when we 
noble forest of St. Germains. The road is gay advanced into tlie heart of the fair, we 
wit!) holiday-makers. Grisettes hooked on heard the ringing laughter of the people 
the arms of bro.ad -trousered students are who were patronising the round-abouts, 
walking rapidly to the scene of action ; wo- On the roUnd-about wooden hoi-ses were 
men laden with gingerbread ; vendor.^ of dangling, three abreast, at regular spaces, 
brandy and liquorice water, wearing cocked ; and the proprietor was inviting the spectators 
hats ; daring fellows in blous(;s, whom wc j to occupy the vacant saddles, before he pro- 
should not like to meet in tliis forest, .after ceeded to turn the machine. Gravely enough 
dark ; shrivelled old ladies, wearing s lou an ohl gentleman advanced, and, politely 
white caps and the bluest of blue stockings ; assisted by the proprietor, t(^ok his seat upon 
lovers not intent upon a mere dinner of Itjve ; a wooden chargor ; he was hardly settled in 
etiirdy porters laden with melons — all are his place befox-e a cavalry coriwrjil, at least 
advancing rapidly into the depths of this six feet high, proceeded to occuj>y the next 
noble forest. Fui* away in tlie shade of the saddle. And thus the places were rapidly 
ti ees, arc pairs flirting desperately ; here xmd filled. As the ninclihie went round, it was 
there, are pic-iilc parties laughing over a curious to notice the people who were enjoy- 
banquet laid out at the road-side. It is a, ing the fun of it. Old la<lie3 of sixty, children 
long xade to the fair. Presently we hear the j of various ages, a sombre man in spectaeJea, 
braying of the hoarsest conceivable trumpets, I laughing students, bearded blouses, were all 
and— of course — the tuo.st vigorous drumming. : groupe<i in the j-evolving circle, and were all 
A litLle exercise of patience brings us to a decidedly enjoying the sport. From this 
square open place crowded with every de- curious jneture, we turned to the other sights 
scriptioii of vehicle, and gay with the tri- of the fete des hoges. 

colour pendant on all sides. The drmus arc We counted, amongst these, five or six 
rolling far .sway in the depths of the fore.st ; distinct giantesses ; one lady with a beard ; 
the timnipets arc braying close to our ears ; two piebald boys (portraits of whom weto 
gingerbread merchants are loud in their exhibited, and looked like the paintings lialf 
a'«.sertion that their several olfers are the cleaned, disjjlayed by picture-i ^.vi vox's) ; a 
clicaiKJst in the fail. magician who ellectetl the instant disappear- 

The booths .ai-e .all pitched upon some open uuce of a horse and two bpys ; skittles to 
ground, nearly suiTounded by the splendid which the visitor was templed by tho pro- 
timber of the forest. Those booths ai'e built sped of winning fowls or pigeons ! And - 
after the fashion of Fnglisli booths, and are then, attracted by savoury odoui's overy- 
reniai'kable to a stranger, chiefly for the odd wlicx'c perceptible, we sought that quarter of 
collection of inei'clmndise they contain : a col- the fiur devoted exclusively to the benefit .of 
lection usually presided over by a vei'y solemn the cooks. Here, Wci’e the kitchens in the open 
man wearing a ferocious beard, who generally 'air— all pitclicd under the shade of fine ti'ees. 
walks up and down behind his counter, We recjognised M. Victor at once, although 
his hands dipped into the capacious pockets he had dotfed lus suit ot black, and was now 
of his capacious trousers, calling aloud at in the famed livery of Vatel. His lire was 
intervals to the passers-by to patronise the of charcoal, and was thrown against a huge, 
hontique at six sous. The atfractious of his upi’ight, smooth-faced stone. Over tliis, 
booth include soaps of all colours and pat- extended two or three horizontal spits^ each 
terns ; heaps of fragrant pastilles ; pipes of about two yards in length, loaded with vai'ioua 
all descriptions, and wooden pipe-boxes ; dclicaipes. Qjte spit Tuul been run thi’ough 
baby dolls bandaged, alas ! after the fashion not less than nine fowls, all broiling in a 
of French babiips in the flesh, and slung up row ; upon aiiother, about twenty pigeons 
by a hook to the counter ; drums of all sizes ; 'were impaled ; a tliird had been driven 
gorgeous jewellery made of the very best through a substantial joint of veal. At one 
copper, generally pretty in design ; acres of side, were copper vessels, all steaming and 
the darkest cingerbread, for the most tempt- sending forth most fi'agraiit odours ; at the 
ing lumps of ^ich the visitor is invited to other a huge, cauldron of soup was bubbling, 
gamble ; chocolate moat fantastically shaped • Behind this kitchen ^whicli was further 
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remarkable for the heaps of melons^the yards 
of breiibd, and the colossal lumps of butter 
lying about it) Was a tent^ decorated of course 
with tri-coloured flags, in which were three 
long tables ready for visitors who might wish 
to dine. As M. Yictor proceeded with his 
important business — as he out those potatoes 
into the thinnest conceivable little, strips — or, 
with a hand at once delicate and decided, 
larded two or three very remarkable livers, he 
occasionally conceded a reply to some visitor's 
question. But, generally, the holiday-makers 
who crowded about him had a respect too 
serious and too profound for his art, to dis- 
turb him at his labours. We left him truss- 
ing a fowl, and pursued our walk among the 
kitchens. They were all contrived after M. 
Victor's model, and were all in full work. 
At one, a sturdy professor was gravely rolling 
out an immense lump of paste ; at another, a 
comic cook presided : this artist was evidently 
engjiged rather for his facetious, than for his 
culinary power. He had a sharp sally for 
every visitor who addressed him ; and, when 
we first saw him, was brandishing a fowl in 
the faces of a laughing multitnae. In the 
long tent behind him, various groups of p‘ople 
were going through the various stages of a 
French dinner. Some were at the soup-Stage, 
others were consuming huge slices of melon 
to refresh the palate, for the enjoyments of 
fricassees. The ground was sti’ewu in every 
direction witli the hard shells of innumerable 
nielous, and at every turn peo])le were in- 
cor[)orating prodigious lumps of this re- 
freshing fruit. The cooks were evidently 
making money ; all other attractioua of the 
fair seemed to be subservient to theirs. 
Grave old gentlemen whisked about on the 
roundabouts to get an appetile for M. Victor ; 
grisettes only delayed their tliiiuer to a late 
hour that they might have a .sharp appetite 
for soup cooked in the open air. Pie would 
have inoitn'ed any grisette’s heaviest displea- 
sure, who hewl offei'ed her on tliis gay day the 
choicest fare cooked in jiii ordinary kitchen. 

And thus, before the balls opened that 
evening in the forest, the cooks had realised 
considerable beuetits from their annual open- 
air cookery. 

The respect paid*to Monsieur the Cook by 
the hoiid^ makers is very noticeable ; liis 
manner ot^rocceding is watched with iiileuse 
delight ; the gradual tnmsition of very ugly 
lumps of meat into exquisite fricitssSes — 
not one morsel of anything being lost — is aii 
intense study to many elderly gentlemen 
who spend nearly all the day before the 
kitchens in the open air. It is in his power 
of adapting everything to a savoury an<l 
nutritious account that the Pai'i>>i:iu coi»k 
prides himself. You think he is going to 
throw all that grease, which is falling into 
a huge trencher from his roast, into some 
wasteful grease-pot; wait awb^e, and you 
shall see it re-appear in the cmigenial shape 
of a wholesome and refreshing soup. That 

heap of mangj^d cold fowls yonder are by 
no means destined to beeet4iside as waste; • 
iJiey will make their second appearance very 
shortly under some dexterous dis/^se. As 
for that cold beef, its adventures will bo of the 
most complicated nature. It is now simply a 
very indilfei*ent joint of what the Monsieur 
Victor and his brethren call ros bif. But, 
presently, it will be Beef k la mode ; then it 
will be dexterously turned to Beef sauce to- 
mate ; part of it will be reserved for the com- 
panionship of mushrooms ; and, at last, its , 
scattered remnants will turn up in a general 
fricassee, and its bones will be broiled for the 
iiniA-ersally popular bouillon. Had that same 
joint of ros bif fallen into the hands of an 
English cook, half of it would have been 
wasted ; two-thirds of tho fat would havefound 
their way to the grease-pot, and tho bones 
would have been cast into the dusthole. 

Give M. Victor a few vegetables, any meat 
— he is indiilereut what it is — a .saucepan, and 
a little charcoal fire, and he will produce for 
you a most satisfactory ami a must whole- 
some little dinner. The materials which, in 
England w'yuld produce only the most un- 
palatal>le food, become, in his dexterous 
hands, the foundations of little dishes of the 
most various descriptions. Yet M. Victor is 
not expensive. He lauglus at all he hears of 
English cookery, and wonders how masters 
can suppoit its extravagance. And M. Victor 
is right. Our cooks should take an ea.sy drive 
hither ; and, watching these kitchens in the 
open air, derive much benefit therefrom. An*!, 
especially to the English working man, woiihl 
this experience be useful. His wife, on a 
moderate calculation, throws away one-third 
of her family’s food. She hits no culinary 
resources. It never enters her head to turn 
every scrap of food, every bone that comes 
within her reach, every scrap of bread, to 
palatable account. And thus the teaching 
of connhtm things which has been lately 
talked of, should include, as a most im- 
portant branch of popular education, the 
economy of the kitchen. To teach the jaiuiig 
idea how to cook is to do a great social good, 
undoubtedly. Tliere are more showy aocoin- 
plishments ; fair fingers may be seen to better 
advantage than when partially burled in a 
light crust — but the light crust has some- 
thing to do with the light heart, and the 
kitchen strongly influences the happiness of 
the parlour. 

Now Ready, prke 5s. Bd., steady bound in eloth, 
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THE SECRETS OF THE GAS. j 

Thk Gaa liaa its aecreia, and I happen ’ 
to know tlicm. The Gaa has .a voice, ;jjuI 
I can hear it — a voice hcyond the rushing 
■whistle in the pi^ie, and the dull huzziiig Hare 
in the burner. It 8peak.s, actively, lo men! 
and women of what i.s, and of what is done j 
and Buifercd by night and by day ; and 1 
though it often crieth like Wisdom in the 
streets and no man rogardetli it, there ju-e, 
and s-lndl i)e some t.) li.stcu to its experiences, | 
hearken to its counsels, and profit by its | 
leaaon.s. ; 

I know the secrets of the gas, but nob all j 
of them. Sonu’! secrct.s it has, which are 
hidden by land, and stream, and sea— by ac- 
cident, position, and authority — even from luy 
sight, but not from my keu. The gas has 
its secrets in palaces, on whose trebly pilcil 
carpets my plebeian feet can never tre^. It 
may he burning now, to the heavy blow and 
great discouragement of heai'ded and .shoep- 
skinned purveyors of ‘tallow and lamp oil — 
burning in an Ural gilt candelabrum, cliastely 
decorated with double eagles, in the «len — the 
private cabinet, I mean — of some grim hear 
or autocrat, wlio lies not amidst hones and 
blood, far away with the weeds and shells at 
the bottom of tlie Inner Sea, but lies amidst 
protocols and diploToatic notes — unlighted 
fusees to the shells of destruction, l hat gas 
may he shining on minims and breves of Te 
Deums, fresh scored and annotated in appro- 
priate red ink — to be sung by all orthodox 
believers, when the heretical fleets of the 
West shall have followed the Moslem three- 
deckers to their grave in Sinope Bay. That 
gas may be flickering now — who knows ? — in 
the lambent eye-s of some tyrant as he peers 
greedily over the map of Europe, and settles 
in his own mind where in England this Olf 
shall eat his first candle, or where in France 
that Owsky shall apply the knout. Permeat- 
ing in pipes beneath the well-drilled feet of 
thousands of orthodox serfs, this same g.-is may 
he glimmering in the lamps of the Nevskoi 
Prospekty and twinkling in tlie bureau of the 
Director of Secret Police as he prepares 
pass-tickets for Siberi.a, or cancels them for 
bribes of greasy rouble notes ; it may be 
glowering at the Moscow railway station, 
thousands of human hundred-weight of great- 
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coated food for powder, leave by late or early , 
trains for the frontier ; it may be illumining 
the scared ami haggard face of the incen- 
diary when, on the map he is scanning, tlie 
names of the countries he lusts to seize, turn 
to letters of blood and dust, and tell him, 
(as the hmidw^j-iling told Belshazzar) that 
the Modes and Persians are at his gate, and 
that his kingdom is given to another. I say, 
this gas, with the glowing charcoal in the 
stove, and tlie ccrtniionial wax candles on the 
malachite mantelpiece, may lie the only 
spectator of the rage in liis eyes, and the 
despair in his heart, and the madness in 
his brain. Though, perhaps, he burns no 
gas in his piivate cabinet after all, and 
adheres to tlii* same orthodox tallow fat 
and train oil, by tlio light of whicli, Peter 
plied his adze, Catherine plundered Poland, 
Paul was strangled, and Alexander was 
poisiuicd j 

The gas may have its seci-cts unknown to 
me (now that EngH.sh euginocriug ha.s been 
favoured with the high privilege of illu- 
mining the Ftc' ual City), in the strong case- 
mates of the Castle of St. Angelo. YeR, 
may derive deeper shadows froiU it; and iu 
may light up tawiiy parchments witli heavy 
seals, which attest that the Holy Ofliee is yet' 
a little iimre than a name. There i.s gaa iu 
Venice ; o\ery tourist has TukI his ])assport 
examined by its light ; and wlio shall say that 
the gju3 has not its serrets in the Palace of tlie 
Doges ; that it burn.s not in gloomy corridor, 
and on stone wlinling staircase, lighting some 
imperial gaoler in Ida tour of inspection ; 
or that by its unpitying light some wretched 
prisonei- who has dared to violate the im* 
perio-regal Lombardo- Venetian edicts by 
thinking, or speaking, or writing, in the 
manner of one who walks on two legs instead 
of four, is pot brought forth to have some 
state secret (which ho knows nothing of) 
extorteil from him by the imperial and royal 
stick. Royal Niiupolitan generosity may yet 
permit some strealcs of prison gas to jumc- 
tratc into tho SSlcilian dons where gentlemen 
arc chained to felons, to show them tlui 
brightness of their fetters, and the iilthiness 
of the floor, and the shadow of the sentry’s 
bayonet through tho . heavy bars outside. 
Mighty sec^jets, dread secrets, dead secrets, 
may the gaa have, abroad and at home. 
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ThMewood, The ^^wer gaa knows liot the gas their friend, may read, to the soft- 
where tlje posts of the scaffold stood, or ening of their hearts,' perhaps, even as thety 
' how many stones have, been bedewed with 

blood. It cannot point out the spot wiiere • - ^ — 

the ghost of Ann Bullen was said to walk. BREAKFAST WITH THE BLACK 
It lighted not to their work, Dighton PRINCE, 

and Forrest creeping to murder the Wk were going ten and a half,.tlie lee to|^‘ ' 
princes. It shone not on the brazen sail braces and top^gallant bowlines checked, 
countenance of the King-honored Blood, tliree reefs out ; the ship lying down to the 
arrayed in sham canonicals, he com- land-breeze, but the water smooth as a mill- 
passed the plunder of the crown. The pond. It was a fine-weather evening ; the j 
gas knows not where Jane saw the head- sun gone to bed, the moon rising. We 
less body of her husband, or how much were not far from Cape St. Nicholas Mole, 
good and gentle, and pious, as well as and standing northward along the west shore | 
guilty and ambitious, dust, moulders beneath of St. Domingo. Navassa lay far to leeward, ^ 
the ehancel flags of the little church of Saint and Cape Tiburon — which is Cape Shark— j ' 
Peter ad Vincula. Yet has the Tower gas was long out of sight astern. i 

seen the hideous range of brick armouries Ahead sailed the Sybille frigate, flag-ship of | 

built by the' third William, with their tens of Sir Home Topliam, commander-in-chief on 
thousands of swords and bayonets and mii- the West India Station, and our, design was | 
niments of war, blazing up into ©ne grand to pay a visit of ceremony to his sable majesty ! 
conflagration, and driving it, potent gas King Christophe, whose dominions constituted j 
as it is, into obscurity for a time. It has the northern portion of the islaml. , 

seen the slow but absorbmg footstep of the By carrying much sail, our little sloop of j 
blessed by-gone years of peace dismantle war kept ilp with the frigate, an«l we entered 
ramparts and brick up portcullises, and the roadstead of Cape Henry at the time pre- 
rust the mouths of the howling dogs of dieted. Those of us who <lcsired it, were 
war and fill up the month. Its mission is allowed next day to join the officers of the , : 

. more peaceful now. It glistens on the Sybille, and at seven :i.m. we were all present j 
gold and crimson of the warders as the at a greand parade of the garrison, which num- , 
ceremony of delivering the Queen’s keys bered three or four thousand men. | 

is nightly perforifled. It winks at the But who was Christophe ? One of the most . i 

spruce young Guardsmen officers as they extraordinary people of his time. He had a | 
dash up to the gates in Hansom cabs black court, and maintained an orthodox Red j 
just before shutting-up time, or saunter Book, with a “ peerage,” and a ministiy of 
Jauntily to mess. It lights up the clean pots able men with French titles, such as the 
and glasses in the stone kitchen, and glows Bhc de Marmalade, and the Comte de , 
upon the rubicund countenances of thirsty Limonj^de. But these ministera were saved 'I 
grefladiers. It has an eye— a silent, watchful much trouble in administration of affairs by ji 
eye — upon a certain strong room where there, l,ia Majesty’s own wonderful capacity for 
is a great cage, and in that cage scintillating business, politic, astute, he was governing j 
the precious stones of the Imperial Crown of Haiti with more wit than was displayed by 
England, the ^old and silver and jewels of many an European monarch, lie drew the j 
the sceptre, the •orb, the ampulla, the great sti’ing rather too tightly, as after events ; 
salt-cellar and all the stately regalia. The showed. But his reign followed that of the j 
gM is a guardian of all these, and defies the bloody Dessalines, one of whose generals he j 
Colonel Bloods of ’fifty-four. (Oh degenerate had been. ' ' 

’fifty-four, where are the good old Bloods, I found all the world speaking French j 
and where the good old monarchs who were in his dominions; for as all the world that j 
BO fond of them !) An impartiiU gas, it lias heard of Toussaint TOuverture knows, ;i 
* shines os brightly ou the grenadier’s quart the negro kingdom has .been based on a ' 'j 
pot HS on the queen^* crown. A convivial French colony. ‘Buildings, fountains, fish- ; 
gas, it blazes cheerfully in the mess room of ponds, parks, bridges, nil were French. . The ' 
the Beauchamp Tower. A secretive gas, it royal palace was the Tuillerlea in miniature. I } 
knows that beneath the curtains and fiags Jt had its gardes de corps, its sentries et^ | 
of that same mess room thei e are dark grande teniie, itf^ parade ground, levelled and | 
words and inscriptions cut into the aged in the trimmest order. The town, however, i 
Wall — the records of agony and hopeless seemed to be made up of the remams of 
captivity, anagrams ot pain^ emblems of former grandeur — a place of melancholy ;( 
sorrow and hopes- fled and youth and joy squares and grass-grown streets, now half in ^ 
departed. ruin. In the ola times St. Domingo was , i 

So, from where the town begins to where it tropical France, and Cape Henry — ^then Cape 
ends ; from the twinkling lights of Putney Francois — little Paris, having for rival only 
and KeWj to the marshy flats below Dept- Fort !^yal of Martinique. I speak here of [ 
ford ; the gas shines through the still night, the northern portion of the island ; for the | 
ahd is the repository of sefirets . known south-eastern is Spanish— that is to say, ; 
to few, but which all who choose to make Spanish-negro. 
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The fiontl^eru parts of the island, broken 
into rocks of fantastic shape, covered ’ with 
foliage aaid luxuriant verdure, and gla(ied 
down to the bright sea in park-like beauty, 
present a matchless picture to the eye. ‘Were 
it not for the heat of climate, fatal often to 
the new-comer from Europe, and the living 
^in^S of tro[)ical dangler that haunt its waters 
and its earth, St. Domingo would be an Eden. 
I have still remembrance of Aux Cayes and 
Isle de Vacho ' on the south-wostem shore, 
and a day’s raiuble there. The weather was 
not oppressively hot, for it was early March ; 
but as I walked along the shore — sprinkled, 
as it was, with “ sunbeam shells ” — the water 
looked so clear and inviting, tliat I dotcnnined 
oil a plunge. 1 got into one of the deserted 
boats, and pushed off into the calm and tide- 
less sea. There could be no danger in biithing 
so close in, and I was getting rea<ly for a 
spring overl)OJird in five feet water, when a 
sliark swam, fin up, lietwceu the boat’s nose 
and the beach, close under me. “ TliauK you,” 
thought T, ‘'for sliowiiig yourself. 1 think 1 
will not bathe to-day, my friend.” 

, I landed again, and rejoined our party just 
in time to witness a strange hubbub. They 
were liauling in the seine, a great commotion 
was inside — fish jum])ing in every direction, j 
an<l the water was laslied into foam by some 1 
great fellow. An alligator w'as entangled in j 
the net. AVe happened to be near the mouth j 
of a small stream whieli these creatures fre- 1 
mieiited. ^J’lie net was landed, and the beast j 
dis])at(*hed by tlie third lieutenant, who struck 
it on the head with the back of a hatcliet, 
fi’actui’iiig its skull. It proved to be a young ; 
one, of about nine feet long, and N^as afterwards 


tilken on board as a curiosity. We were then j 
new to (he West Indies, or we certainly 
should not have taken it on board. The 
smell of niu.sk emitte<l bv the carcase was so 
strong, that the abomination ao<jn was slipped 
into the water. After such experience.'?, we 
learned to think of English parks and lulls, 
and little English trout-streams with respect ; 
they no hmger seemed lame to us in contrast 
with the richer beauties pf the tro])ic.s. 

• I shall be spinning my yam into a tangle if 
I dp not mind. With leave 1 will go back to 
scveji a.m., and be witnessing a grand parade 
of the garrison of Cape Henry. The Prince 
Royal commanded. He was a stout young 
negro in gonei'al’s uniform, a ciinison coat 
with gold embroider)', white leathers, ;uul 
military boots ; all froiii to]) to toe — boots, face 
and lace — shining in the brighi morning sun. 
It was a dismounted paradf! ; for there were 
three regiments of cavalry on tlie ground 
(the Life Guards, probably) ami half-iv-dozen 
of infantry of the line, besides pai^ of the foot 
household brigaile. There was .scarcely so 
much glitter as there might have been. The 
arms, not browned, were yet rusty — perhaps 
from the night dew-r-and the cavalry appoint- 
ments W’ere somewbat dim ; in fact, there was 
.suggested to our minds a great scarcity in the 1 


island of Bath-brick, rotten-stone, and beel- 
ball. The dragoons were most ferocious-looking 
fellows. “ Dismal the rattle of tlieir -harness 
grew,” as they marched past at quick time. 
They wore the brass helmet of the French 
lieavy horse, with its red hair hanging down 
behind, and finished with a tuft in front; 
high boots, green coats, and crimson breeches, 
with black belts. They had muskets instead 
of carbines, huge spurs, and the long straight 
cavalry sword hooked up for inarching. 
Altogether they looked very unclean and 
rusty ; but fierce, dangerous, and service-like, 
every man black as a cloud full of thunder. 
An English officer of Highlanders near me, 
whom we had brought up from Porte-au- 
Prince, affirmed that the wheelings were 
precise and well executed, the trumpet-calls 
exact, each point of war beaten on the drums, 
and the whole thing admirably done. 

The troops seemed indeed to live under 
strict martial law, and went through a 
parade iij mortal terrpr. Their adjutant and 
instructor was a Prussian disciplinai’ian of 
unbending severity. 

Tiic parade over, and still before breakfast, 
we were summoned to be presented to their 
Majesties. The transition from the noise of 
war without, to the repose of grandeur with- 
in, was very noticeable. No man could have 
gone better through the whole ceremony of 
the presence chamber than Sir Home. He 
was a di.gnitied as well as intelligent officer ; 
wlio, while he sacrificed nothing of position 
or i*ank, yet conducted every circiimstauce of 
his visit in such a manner as could not fail to 
gratify the king, whose guest he was. He 
may have hail some little difficulty in keeping 
80 many sailors, most of them very young 
men, in hand ; but altogether, he had no 
great reason to complain of us — and he did 
not complain. 

The Queen and the Princesses Am6thyste 
and AilicnaX^le stood in Kink ns at a St. 
James’s drawing-room, liaving dames d'otours 
;',nd maids of honour in attendance, pages, 
and lords in waiting. For the salisfacliou 
of my fair readers, I liave great pleasure in 
staling that clear muslin over pnrj)lc silk 
or satin was the general wear. All were in 
gram! costume, and the men covered with em^ 
broidery. The marvellous things that had been 
ilone by the Court friseur that morning with 
the negro hair made it impossible for us to 
confine oui’selves to silent wonder at the wigs 
we saw. Christophe alone was plainly 
dressed — that is, by comparison. There was 
a quiet display of regal circumstance about 
his Maje.sty that was a little striking. Ife 
seemed to have taken Napoleon for lua 
model in attire, as in many other things ; 
w'earing the dark green chasseur coat, white 
kerseymere kuee-breeclies, and purple morocco 
boots to meet them. h^d the silver cross , 
of St. Henry, his own order, on his breast ; , 
no other dl-narnent ; and he was carrying a 
/three-poruered hat under liU arm. 
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fiWKmded loy a court bvilliaui' in 
C0Bt.\nne, uud oqual m dignity and reepkiid- 
ency of piurapKenialia to tlu^ vlute&t of ini'* 
perial eircleai Having backeil luyself out, 
and again edged myself in amongst those who 
had the mtrk, 1 became the observed of a 
maid of honour. But I had eyes only for 
ChKistophe^ and at him 1 was gazing with a 
stare more sailor-hke than courtly. Made- 
moiselle, de Limonade, the brown and lovely 
maid of honour^ took upon herself to school 
me. 

“j&ii lieu, momi&ur, ccmment le troure': 
wmV^ whif^ would say— “I hope you will I 
know him agsin 1 

** How do I find liim ? ” I replied, talking | 
mv English idioms into French words, “ For ' 
aJl the world like Kapoleon " 

“For all the world ' ” sjiid Mademoiselle, 
with some dignitv . ‘‘ Cut, Sir, the King is 

for himself, and tor no one 

“ Pardon,” £ replied ; “ is he not* fur hi* 
peo[>le ? ” 

Oh yes, certainly yes,” eicclaimed my lair 
friend, inuoti delighted, and smiling as slie ' 
made a graceful half-curtsey, which has never I 
been nu^e better in Euglaiul. 

“And 1 had seen the great Napoleon, then ! 
How ? when ? where ? ’* she wished to know. 

“It was ou board the Bcllerophon, at 
Plymouth.” * I 

“ And what w^as he like ? — how was he | 
dressed '1 j 

“For all the world,” I replied, “like hi.s, 

Majesty— except the ImhjIs ; because when 1‘ 
saw him, it was alter dinner.” i 

“ The deuce ! ” exclaimed Lady Kaihaiiue, | 
laughing — but that surely was not a courtly 
word— “But you have no mosqailots tlicu at 
Plymouth ! ” 

The lady left me to tell the Cjueen, as £ ' 
supposed, that 1 v^^s tlie man there present 
who had seen Napoleon. From her Maiesty, I 
she passed to Chiistophe, and iiiteiTupting 
a cenversatLou with Sir Home, made to him 
some laughing communication — di/ropos to, 
his boots, no doubt — and told her story 
perhaps with oinbellisbmcuts, ivs a glance a£ 
myself and a smile irom the King implied. | 
Breakfast was pre|)iared for us in a s|>acious ' 
room, and eaten from the most supeib Fnglish | 
china. There were two tables, a. separate 
one — round wldch was the lojal family, 
assembled — ^being placed apart friuii the long ' 
set-out, where the black pceis miiigle<i with 
their white acHiuaiutances. At the first tal>le 
sat the admiral at the king's isglit hand, vv ith 
one or two highly-favoured lords, and as 
many ladies in waiting; amongst whom 
figured the damsel who had fnvoured me 
with her attention. Tlie ^tertaiumeut was — 
except the Coalbropk Bale breakfast service — 
ju respects French. Light winee weie 
tlunil^ in profusion, claret of th e besty preserved 
and more substantial though at the 


same time is^ore myiateriouH piroducts of 
ParisiftiL cookery. Of course, too, there was 
d^CLOUB oo:ffee. 

1 sat down betweeit two dukes, whose titles 
I failed to catch ; though one sounded like 
Be Bossu, and over him I upset a bowl of 
I brandy-fruit, in turning quickly to the elbow- 
touch "of af^servauL Great was the discom- 
fiture of my noble friend, who struggled in 
vain lo remove the syrup with his cloy ley, 
from velvet cuH and gold embroidery, and 
continually muttered, in terms fortunately 
unintelligible to me, wliat 1 liavc no doubt were 
maledictions on the awkwardness of all sea- 
faring people. The King soon after this rose 
I from table, and all followed his example, when 
iny thickset nciglibour l)e Bossu had to sustain 
I the stilled laughter and condolence of his 
' peers — and a gi eat deal more jjity from the 
peeresses, wim gathoreii ronud. I was quietly 
infoimed that uiy friend was a very peppeiy 
man; and, finding all my own endeavours 
after jicace to bo quite vain, 1 ilcpartcd, 
leaving bim among the ladies. 

We are apt to laugli at some of the St. 
Boinuigo titles. Let me observe that tht' 
(k>mte (It Liinonadewah AJinislor lor ForM'«n 
Allaiis, anil wrote state ))apor8 tlnil would 
have done ciedit lo a Metteniicb. These 
dukedoms and count ships w CIO dcriv'ed iiom 
extensive districts, containing fine estates of 
the same name, and as large us some Oeiman 
piiiu'ipalilies. Wc did not laugh at Pi luce 
l*ueklir Muskau wluu he sie])i>ed from his 
cairiage at JMiv art’s, covered with orders, 
rings, and gold chains. Wljy laugh at 
Limonade, vvho is nid more given to suck 
£)uerilititis ? 

J'essa lines — piince oC cul-tljroats — having 
swept the country of ever', Ficuch soul; 
Haul la^ then at the disposal of ('hristophe. 
He did wdiat white men, in like circuiustajaces 
have done ; gave to bis nobles, lands — and 
let the commonalty occujiy wliere they might. 
He did also what white jitople liave not 
aiwavK done, instituted colleges, and estab- 
lislicd bMucaslerian schools over his kingdom. 

Jt was arranged that we were to go to 
Sans Soiici th«‘ iicxl morning — tliere were 
sevomi royal chateaus, and one called 
de iff Heme'' — but the Hims thud was the 
gem, and at Sans Souci it was proposed that 
we should spend a day. N ine or ten carriages 
accortbugly waited for us at the appointed 
hour, caeJj with its noble owner iu attendance; 
and, into a haiulHomc chariot drawn by, six 
horses, £ stcpiicd with a brother ofiicer. 

The vehicle was the production of Ijong 
Acre, and tlie silver-mounted harness oeemed 
of inodoni date. In other respects the set-out 
was old Freucli ; — the jiostillions woro long 
coats of pink and green, with cocked hints and 
tails, and jack boots. They carried enormous 
whips ; wiiich, however, the brisk looking bays 
were not lik^y to need I’ho men. bowed to 
each othxT,^ smiled, spoke dosmla and La 
Fleur, caressed ihoir borsek, and mounted 
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with ft ^ p«^ fci / ” aud a “ /io4i / ” So away 1 sa^e thar ihiiAter aaid his fwnily. The moun- 
we went. ' | tain hokl proved to bo no slielter for the king 

1 need not deecrllje our visit to Sana Soa|l, i against a host The oooutry rosOj tl»e trooipB 
the Haitian Balmoral We were told of a ! £olk>wed the flying monarch, and he was soon 
strong fortress among the mouii tains fllltng I surrounded in the (len to whidi he had 
the horaon in which the coui-tiera ikbled that 1 escaped, by a mixe<i multitude. Christophe 
tlierc was a royal treasure to the amount of ; saw then thaL his hour was come : mercy 
sixty millions of pounds value, no moi'c and i was not to be expected from a rugged popu* 
110 less. We wandei'ed with black maids of i laee and a revolted Praetorian band. He was 
honour over lawns smiling with the richest ! summoned to surrender, and replied by dis- 
and softest beauty. We dined luxuriously I charging a pistol into his own heart. So he 
from tables covered with the finest dum/isk, [ died. The mob sjicked liis treasure tower, 
jind set out with a i)rofusion of rich plate. 1 and if they carried away property worth sixty 
We were served by fooLnion in the loviu mi'd ions of jjoiinds somebody’s nest must have 
Uvery of blue and black, with thin shoes and j been very warmly feathered, 
silk stockings. When the cloth had been ; As a man and a king Christophe may have 
removed, though thirty yeai's have passed i deserved his fate; hut as a giver of good 
since then, 1 still remember the grizzled head I dinners, whose politeness and whose cham- 
of Christophe as he rose to speak ; and, being i i>agne I had appreciated, he is remembered 
overcome with some thought, passed his hand I by me to this day, us a man whom it was 
before his forehead, and sat down while the i surely barbiiroujs to crush. 

breezo was sighing' audibly in the thick; -* -i-- - - - 

foliage outside an rH;djoiiiing optm window. j BLIND MAN’S WBEATH. 

>\ e left IlaiU after the stay of a day or i 

two,, and were, 1 believe, at Jamaica, when i “ My boy, my poor blind boy ! ” 
a vessel from Monte Cliristi, a port on the j This sorruw'lul exclamation broke from the 
northern shore of St. Uouung<», brought im- s lips of Mrs. Ow’en, as she lay upon the couoh 
porlant news. This was two months after ! to W'hich a. long and wasting illness had con- 
our visit to the Black Prince, My captain, | fined her, and whence she well knew she was 
erusbing over to the side of the deck wliere 1 \ nevermore to rise. 

was, a.nd holding a letter in hi.s liaiid, told me i Her son, the only child of her widowed 
of flaYti being in revolt, tlie government ni)-!bearth, the sole object of her cai'es and afiec- 
set., the King dethroned. Christophe had j tiona, knelt beside her, his face bowed upon 
been seized with illness ; — poison wjcs hinted her pillow, for now only, in a moment of 
al. His EugLlsh doctor prescribed for him j solemn communion wdth his mother, had she 
in vain; and, while he la}’ thus prostrate, a j revealed the fatal truth, and told him she 
revolution broke out. It begun with the ! must soon die ! He had watched, and ho]>ed, 
mutiny of one regiment, the ringleaders of] and trembled for many weary months, but 
which w'ore immediately shot. The flame, i never yet had he admitted to himself the 


however, spread. Tlic Euglishmaii wjis ollcred 
nntoiil riches, could he luit enable the King 
to sit his horae for one hour, half an hour, 
ten minutes : — ^in vain, (diristophe was able 
only to think, to plan, and to give orders 


ranks ; his uniform having been first torn 
from his back, but he himself was only 
maltreated ; for being popular, they did not 
kill him. Christophe, lilted iiiU» his carriage 
from a back door, fled at a gallop for his 
mountain fastness. The garrison of that still 
remained faithful. 

The Queen and the Princesses escaped on 
buiu’d, a merchantman which carried them 
to England. Amongst the domestics o£ the 
palace, there were, as ever, some devoted 
people who perilled gladly their own lives to 


possibility of losing her ; her fading cheek 
and .sunken eye could not reveal to him tlie 
progre.s8 of decay, and so long as the loved 
voice maintaineil its music to his car and 
■ cheered him with promise, of improvement, , 
from his couch, tliat never w’cre obeyed. | so long as her hand still clasped his, he had 
Partial risings took place amongst those who - hoped .*.he w’oukl recover, 
had cf>nsidercd themselves hardly dealt with. | He had been blind since he was three 
Pillage began ; massacre folio w'ed. The royal | years old; stricken by lightning, he had 
guards poui'ed out of their barracks into the i totally lost his sight, A dim i*en)eiiibrance of 
great scpuire before the ]»alace—Christophe’s I his widowed mother’s face, her smoothly 
proposed ten minutes might have bouiid them j braided hair, and flowdng white dress, was 
to iiim ; but they joiu©<.l the movement. | one of the few recollections entwined with 
Obnoxious officers were sacrificed upon the | the period before all became dark to him. 
spot, the Prussian adjutant being tlie first to' The boy grew up, tall, slender, delicate, 
aie. The Prince Iloyal was fi>rced into the ! with ilark pensive eyes winch bore no trace 


of the calamity that had destroyed their 
pow’ers of vision ; grave, though not sad ; 
dreamy, enthusiastic, and recruiting his 
inoUier’s cai’e with the deepest veuemtion 
and teuderaesfi. In the firat years of his 
childhood, and also whenever his education 
did not take them to London and elsewhere, 
they liafl resided near a town on the sea-coast 
in one of the prettiest parts of England. 

Independently of the natural kindness 
which verywarely fails to be shown towards 
any person who is blind, there was that 





found strength to utter, to suiltain her souL 
Yea, in that hour he^ recoxupense had begu^ : 
iu loneliness, in secret tears, ivith Ohrlatian 
l)Htietioe and endeavour, with an exalted and 
faithful sj^rit^had she sown; and in death 
she reaped her high reward. 

They had been silent for some minutes, and 
she lay back exhansted, but 'composed, while 
he sat beside her, holding her hand in his, 
fancying she slept, and anxiously listening to 
her breathing which seemed more than 
usually oppressed. A rustling was heard amid 
the flowers At the window, aud a bright young 
face looked in. 

“ Hush ! ” said Edward, recognising tlie 
step, “Hush, Mary, she is asleep 1” 

The colour aud the smiles alike passed from 
Mary’s face, when she glided into the room. 
“ Oh Edward, Edward, she is not asleep, she 
is very, very ill ! ” 

“ Mary ! darling Mary ! ” said the dying 
lady, with difficulty rousing herseif ; “ I 
have had such a pleasant dream ; but I have I 
slept too long. It Is night. Let them bring 
candles. Edward, I cannot see you now.'* 

Night, and the sun so brightly shining! 
The shadows of the grave were stealing fust 
upon her. 

Other steps now sounded in the room, aud 
many faces gathered round the couch ; but 
the blind man inward nothing — was conscious 
of nothing, save the painful laboured respira- 
tion, the tremulous hand that fluttered in his 
own, the broken sentences. 


themselves unceasingly to him, and striving 
by every innocent device, to render his afflic- 
tion less poignant and oppressive. But kind 
as all tlje family were, still all the family 
were as nothing compared to Mary, who 
was always anxious to accompany him in 
his walks, seemed jealous of her privilege 
as his favourite reader, and claimed to be his 
silent watchful companion, when, too sad even 
to take an interest in what she read, he 
leaned back wearily in his cliair, and feltJiie 
soothing influence of her presence. Ajs^me 
wore on, and some of his old pursuits resumed 
their attractions for liim, she used to listen 
for hours as he played upon the piano. She 
would sit neai* him with her work, proposing 
subjects for his skill, as her old' custom had 
been ; or she would beg him to give her a 
lesson in executing a difficult passage, and 
rendering it with due feeling and expression. 
In the same way, in their readings, which 
gradually were carried on with more regu- 
larity and interest, she appeared to Idok upon 
herself as the person obliged, appealed to liis 
judgment, aud deferred to Ids oiiiuion, without 
any consciousness of the fatiguo she under- 
went, or the service she was rendering. 

One day, as they were sitting iutlie library, 
after she had been for some time pursuing 
her solt-imposed task, and Edward, fearing 
she would be tired, had repeatedly entreated 
her to desist, she answered gaily : 

“Let me alone, Edward ! It is so pleasant 
to go througli a book with you j yoiU. make’ 


“ Edward, my dearest, take comfort. I have ; such nice reflections, and point out all the 
Ijope. God is indeed mercifuL” : finest pfissages, and explain the difficult parts 


“ Oh Edward, do not grieve so sadly I It 
breaks my heart to see you cry. For her sake 
be calm — for iiiy sake, too ! ” Mary knelt 
down beside him, and endeavoured to soothe 
the voiceless anguish which it terrified her to 
witness. 

Another interval, when no sound broke the 
stillness that prevailed ; and again Mrs. Owen 
opened her eyes, and saw Mary kneeling by 
Edward’s side. They were associated with 
the previous current of her thoughts, aud 
, a smile lighted up her face. 

“As 1 wished, as I prayed, to die ! My 
children both. Kiss me, Mary, iny bles.sing, 
my consoler! Edward, nearer, nearer ! Child 
of so many hopes and prayers — all answered 
now ] ’’ And with her bright vision un- 
alloyed, her rejoicing soul took wing, and knew 
sorrow and tears no more. 

Four months had passed since Mrs. Owen’s 
death, and her son was still staying at Wood- 
lands, the residence of Mary’s father. Colonel 
Parker, at about two miles distance from 
Edward Owen’s solitary home ; hither had 
he been prevailed upon to remove, after the 
first shock of his grief had subsid^^. 

Colonel and Mrs. Parker were kind-hearted i 
people, aud the peculiar situation ot Edward. 
Owen appealed to their best feellngE^AO they | 
made no opposition to their children devoting I 


HO clearly, that it does me more good than a 
dozen reading.s by myself. 1 shall grow quite 
clever now we have begun our literajy 
studies.” 

“ Dear Mary, say rather, ended ; foi’ you 
know this cannot always go on so. 1 must 
return to my own house next week ; I liave 
trespassed on your fathers hospitality, in-- 
diligence, aud forbearance too long.” 

“ Leave us, Eilward ! ” aud the Colomr 
deepened in her cheeks, and tears stood fix 
her briglit eyes. “ Not yet ! ” : ■ 

“ Not yet ? The day would still come, 
dearest, delay it as 1 might, and is it manful 
thus to shrink from what must and ought to 
be ? 1 have to begin life in earnest, aud if 1 
falter at the onset, what will be the result 'i 
I have arranged everything : Mr. Glen, our 
clergyioau, has a cousin, an usher iu a school, 
who wishes for retirement and country air. 

I have engaged him to live with me as com- 
panion aud reader. Next week he comes; and 
l^en, Mary, farewell to Woodlands !” 
v'’“No, not farewell, for you must come 
here very often; and I mast read to you 
still, and you must teach me still, aud tell 
me in your own n^le thoughts and beautiful 
language of better aud higher things than ! 
once used iio care for. And then our walks— 
oU E^^ward, we must continue to see the 
sunset from the clifls, sometimes, together. 




You first taught me how beautiful it was. I 
told you of the tints upon the «ky aud upon 
the sea, and upon ^ bouts with tl^eir 
gliatenin^ aails^ and you set the view before 
me in allits harmony and loveHness, brought 
it hotne to my heart, and made me feel how 
cold and inBeDsible I had been before.” 

*^Ah, Mary,;’ siiid Edward mournfully, 
“ near you, I am no longer blind ! ” 

^ The book she had been reading fell un- 
lieeded on the ground, slie , trembled, her 
colour went .and came, iis she laid her hand 
timidly on his arm ; indescribable tenderness, 
reverence, and compassion were busy within 
her soul. 

“ Edward, you will not clmnge in anything 
towards, us ; this new cDin])aiiion ne4^d not 
esti’ange you from your oldest and dearest 
friends— your mother’s friemls I Fiot me 
always hfl your pupil, your frieml, your — 
sister ! ” 

“ Suatainer, consoler, guide ! Sister above 
all, oh yes, my sister ! Best and sweetest 
title — say it again, Maiy, say it again ! ’* and 
seizing her hiuid he kissed it. passionately, 
and held it for a moment within his own. 
Then as suddenly rclinquisliing it, ho con-- 
tinned in an altered tone, “ JVly sister and 
my friend, until another comes to claim a 
higher privilege, and Mary shall be for ever 
lost to me 1 

She drew back, and a few inaudible words 
died away upon her lips ; ho could not see 
her appealing tearful eyes. Mistaking' the 
cause of her reserve, be made a strong effort 
to regain composure. 

“ JJo you remember when you Avere a child, j 
Mary, how ambitiously romantic you used to 
be, and how you were determined to become 
a duchess at least ? ” 

“ And how you used to tease me, by saying j 
you would only come to my castle disguised , 
as a wandering minstrel, and would never • 
sit at the board tel ween me and the duke, j 
Edward ? Yes, I remember it all very well, ' 
foolish cliildron that we were ! But /, at ; 
least, know better now ; I am not ambitious 
, in that way any longer.” 

“In that way? In what direction tlicn- 
do your aspirations tend ? ” 

' “ To be loved,” said Mary fervently ; “ to 
be loved, Edward, with all the trust and de- 
votedness of which a noble mature is sus- 
ceptible — ^to know that the heart on which 1 
lean has no thought save for me — to be 
certain that, with all my tun Its and wayward- 
ness, I am loved for myself alone, not for — 
for any little charm of face which people may 
attribute to me,” 

Edward rose abruptly, and walked up and 
clown the room, which, rfeom his long stay in 
the bouse, had become ./aniiliar to him. 
“ Mary,*^ he resumed, stopping as he drew 
near her, “you do yoursefif injustice. The 
face you set so little store by^ muisf bo 
beautiful, as the index of your soul ; 1 have 
pictured you so often to myself; I have 


coveted the blessing of sight, were it only for 
instant, that 1 miffht gaze upon you ! The 
dim form of my mother, aa 1 last Imheld her 
m my infancy, floats ^bslore me when I think 
of you, encii'cled ■' with halo of hetivenly 
light which I fancy to be your attribute, and 
a radiance hovers round yov^^gMUu tresses 
such os gladdens our hearts xa simshine.” 

“ All, Edward, it is better you cannot see 
me as 1 am ! You would not. love — I mean 
you would not think of me — so mueh ! ” 

“ If X could but see you for moment as 
you will look at the ball to-night, 1 fancy i 
should never repine again.” 

“ The ball to-nighfc ! I had quite forgotten 
it ; I wish mamimi would not insist u])on my 
going. I do not care for these things any 
longer ; — you will be left alone, Edward, aud 
tliat seems so }icartlc.s8 and unkind ! ” 

“ Mary,” said one of her sisters, opening 
the library door, “look at these beautiful 
hot-house llowers which have arrived here for 
us. Come Mdward, come and see them too.” 

Tlioy were so acnnstoiued to treai him as 
one of thcnisolvcs, and were so used to liU 
aptitude in many ways, they often did 
not appear to remember he was blind. 

Tlie llowei’s were raie and beautiful, and 
yet no donor’s name acc<iKipatued the gift. 
Siiddcady one of the girls orb'd out laugh ingh', 
“1 have guessed, Ihave .gnese’ed. It is Edward ! 
Tle^has heard us talking about this ball, and 
must have ordered them on purpose for n?. 
Kind, good Edward ! ” and they were loud 
in their expre.sBions of delight ; all except 
Mai*y, who kept silently aloof. 

Mary does not like her llowers ? ” R.aiil 
Edward inquiringly, turning in the direction 
wherii she stood. 

“No,” she replied sorrowfully, “it i.s the 
ball tbat 1 do not like, nor your thinking 
about ilecking us out for it. As if 1 cared 
to go ! ” 

“ Look at these lovely roses,” said the 
eldest .as they were selecting what each 

shouhl wear; “would not Mary look well 
with a wi’eath of these roses in Iter hair ? ” 

“ yes, ye.s,” exclaimed Edward eagerly, 
“and hit me weave it for lier ! You know, 
Mary, it is one of my accomplishineuta ; you 
w'ere jiroud of my garlajids wdien you w'ere 
a little girl. Will you trust ray fingei-s for 
the task ?” ’ 

“ If you really wish it, if it does not seem 
too trilling, yes,” said Mary gently, with a 
troublctl expression upon lier brow usually so 
serene, as she moved reluctantly away. “But; 
it must appear such mockery to you, poor 
Edward ! ” and theu, without waiting for a 
reply, she liurried'^io her room, and did not 
show iierself again until the family assembled 
for dinner ;• wliiie Edward, seated between 
the sisters who were in great delight in their 
anticipation of the evening’s amusements, 
silently betook himself to his task. 

Early after diiuier, tlie large old-faaliioned 
drawing-i'oom at Woodlands , was deserted; 


I cb.dMDie)»..] THE BLHiD.MAN’S WHI^TH. ^ S5 

the momentous business of the toilel had was doing, disengaged the garland from her 
to be gone through, and then a drive five hair. 

miles accomplished, before Mrs. Parker %md ^^^hese/poor flowers have no bloom, and 
her three fair daughters could find themselves this bright li|e of mine, as you tliiuk it, has 

i at the ball. Edward was the only occup^t no enjoyment When I think of you, sad^loue, 

j of the room ; seaM at the piano, on which unliappy, returning to your desolate home, 

j his fingers idly strayed, he now and then Edward.” 

I struck chords of deep melancholy, or broke “Dearest,” he returned inexpressibly 
I into passages of plaintive sadness. moved, “ do not grieve for me. Remember, 

I “ Alone, alone 1 How the silence of this my mother left her blessing there ! ” 

\ room strikes upon my heart, — ^how long this “ Was it only for you, Edward 1 ” 

i evening will be, without her voice, without Tbei*e is a moment’s silence ; he covers 

i her footstep ! And yet this is what awaits his face with his hands, his lofty Belf'denyiug 

Ij me, what is inevitably drawing near. Next spirit wrestles with himself: when, gently 

|, week 1 leave the roof under, which she the wreath is laid upon Ids knee, her arm is 

ii dwells; I shall not hear her singing as she passed aroutid his neck, her head with its 
; I runs down stairs in the moiming ; 1 shall not glory of golden locks is bowed upon his 
!; have her constantly at my side, asking mo, breast. 

ji with her sweet childlike earnestness, to teach “ Oh Edward, take the wreath, and with it 

I I her to repeat poetry, or to give expression to take myself if I deserve it ! TeU me that 
! her music. The welcome rustle oi her dress, you iire not angry,'that you do not despise 

the melody ot her laugh, will soon become me for this— I have been so unhappy, I have 

rare sounds to me ! Within, around, beyond, so long wished to speak to you. — 

all is dark, hopeless, solitary. Jjife stretches “ Mary, Mary, forbear ! You try me beyond 

■ itself wearily liefore me, blind and deso- I my strength ; beloved of my soul, light of my 
l! late as 1 am! Mother, mother, well might | sightless eyes, dearer to me than language 

* your sweet spirit shrink when you contem- can express, you must not thus throw yourself 
plated this for your miserable son ! — How away.” 

■ ; strange those last words ! I thought of tliem He would disengage the arm tliatis clinging 
' 1 to day, while I made her wreath of roses, to his neck, but she nestles closer still. 

and when her sisters told me of the numbers “ Mary 1 ” lie cries wildly, “ remember ! 

I who flock around her. Every flower brought Blind, blind ! ” 

its warning and its sting ! ” i ‘-Not blind near me; not bGnd for me. 

“ Kdward, have I not made liaste ? T wishc<l ' Here., Eilvvard, here my resting-place is found ; 

‘ to keep you company, fur a little while before ; nothing but death shall separate me from you. 

Avo ^ct out. You must* be so sad ! Your ; I am yours, your friend, your consoler, your 
I playing told me you were sad, Edward.” j wife. Oh, tell me you are glad ” 

I .She was standing by him in all the pride (jllad ! His previous resolutions, his de- 
i of her youth and loveliness ; her white dress ! termination to owe nothing to her pitying 

I falling in a cioud-like drapery around her love, all faded in’ the unecpialled happiness 

I I graceful form, her sunny hair sweeping her of that hour, nor ever returned to cloud the 
,1 shoulders, and the wreath surmounting a life which Mary’s devotion rendered lience- 
' brow on which iiinoeenoe and truth were forth blessed. 

' ' impressed by Nature’s hand. This is no fiction, reader, no exaggerated 

The sense of lier beauty, of au exquisite picture ; some, who peruse this, will testify 
harmony about her, was clearly perceptible out of the depths of their hearts how, in 
to the blind man; he reverently toueheit the resyiect and admiration, they have watclied 
I flowing robe, and placed his hand upon the Mary fulfilling the promise of her beautiful 
j' flowery wreath. sympathy an J love. She has nether wavered 

“ Will you think of me, dearest, to-night ? in the path she chose to tread ; she has never 
i; You will carry with you something to remind ' cast one lingering look at all she resigned in 
I you of me. When you are courted, Avor- 1 giving herself to him. Joyous, tender, happy, 

! shipped, envied, and heay on-every side jiraises j tlevoLed, she has seemed always to regar<l her 
I beauty, give a passing .thought to husband as the source of*all her happiness; 

,j Edward who lent his little help to its adorn- and, when tlie music of children’s voices has • 
nieut.” been hoard within their dwelling, not even 

“ Edward, how can you speak so mock- her motherly love for those dear faces whoso 

. inglyl You know that in saying this you sparkling eyes could meet and return her 

j.'ender me most miserable.” gaze, has ever l>een known to defraud their 

•j “Miserable! With ^ roses blooming on father of a thought, or a smile, or the lightest 
I your brow, and hope exuding in your heart ; portion of her accustomed care, 
j when life smiles so brightly on you, and No, dear Miary ! . Years have passed since 
guardian angels seem to hover round your she laid her AvreaUi on, his knee '; tho roses, 

,j path!” ^ Ro carefully preserved, have long withered ; 

;! He spoke in a manner that was. unusual but the train and love which accompanied 

j! to him ; she leaned thoughtfully -against the' t^e gift? are fresh and bright as then : ren- 

l! piano, and, as if unconscious of what she dering her; as her proud husband says, almost 
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equal even while ou earth, to those Angels 1 wife, yet whereFore am T so? 
among wliom, in Heaven, he shall see heiv- My dyes are widow'd of the lightsome sky, 

SEE her, at last, no longer blind I Mylars ore orphan’d of familiar soutuIs. 


BROSERPINA IN THE SHADES. 

Throug-h the d nil hours (tliat see not any change 
Of light and dktk, of sun and moon and stars,) 

I dwell in this wide land of woeful shapes, 

Thinking of Rnria and the distant day. 

My hem't ia ever hoinelesaly wandering 
Ip the upper fields. My eyes are blind with tears. 
The endless twilight, and perpetual growth 
Of leaves' in this hot subterranean world, 

Confuse my sense of lime; so limt, alas! 

I know not hoW the years increase and wane. 

J know not when the Spring’s iuviail^e kiss 
Fills dusky nooks with flaming croeus-buds, 

And ataVDea the brown woodlands into green : 

I know not when the Summer covers up 
With crowding leaves and flowers of coloured light 
Young Flora* and, as from a.censer, flings 
Largs incense to the odonrdoving Gods; 

1 know not when the Autumn walks abroad, 

Golden benentli the blue and breathless sky, 

And to my mother Ceres brings sleek fruits. 

Honey, and wine, and v^ealth of bearded corn* 

Nor know 1 when the Winter, noiselessly, 

Comes down like sleep on the exhausted earth. 

Ever, for ever, stares my life at me, 

Like a stone fkce upon a monument, 

Looking with passionless eyes into the air 
Age after age.— -0 young and delicate blooma 
Qiiiokening within the vital ground o’erhead !> 

The glod light calls from far, and you ascend 
Out of your dark pie-natal prison-house. 

0 buds, and leaves, atid flowers ! you pass bright lives 
Beneath the round and sun-eyed firmament ; 

And when death conics, your tender breaths exhale 
Calmly as sleep from off an infaut's brow 
In the clear morning. But, for Me, no sun 
Will ever rise — no death will ever fall. 

Instead of you, O plains of Sicily, 

And dark green valley- depths, and moimtains zoned 
With pine woods, singing' ia the musical wind ! 
Instead of you, 1 must for aye reside 
In this sad garden, under shades of death 
Half-khidled by those far Eineun fires 
Where sirrgbd Yiileaii and his fellows beat* 

The sullen iron into shape, and dash 
All round, a wrathful and tumultuous dawn. 

Silence and drciuny rest are on this place ; 

The ftiick trees gloom ; the idotted foliage creeps 
4 From tiiink to trunks across the moveless air; 

The sluraber-beaidiTg weeds, large-leaved and lax, 
Drag with ihe fulness of their nnctnons juice, 
Unpluck'd ; and flu were of poisonous sweetness drowse, 
Heavy atid golden-ripe, on branch and spray. 

But wlnit avails it unto me? — Vain ! vain! 

Heprlock, and hellebore, and poppy — alt 
Yousymp-balms of mortal woe; and you. 

Swart berries, in whose purple pulp is found 
The dlecp that has no waking; you are void 
Of power to iiilt My watchful grief, for I 
Am all undying aa a naked soul. 

I am a Queen, and yet I cannot 

1 laiignish on a fierce and gohlen seat. 

And waste towards tlic slLars, and yet remain. 

My spirit is aU tipward-strainiug fljftt, 

DivoiTe<l for evef from its home, the »tin , 

T''or ever idly striving to climb back. 


O mother. Ceres ! Like a desert sen, 

Whose dull grey lips upon the skyey wall 
Are press’d continnally, my life rolls out 
Towards the aye-receding shore. . But still 
I will hope on. Patience is strong as Fate, 

And weighs with rich and equal scale against 
The heaviest destiny. It is a moon 
That wanes not, neither sets, but keeps fall-orVd; 
An earnest of all iinmaliired good ; 

A white Aurora to the coming day. 

Smoothing dark clouds with brightness; the heart'^s 
rest ; 

A central peace in tempest and loud war; 

A soul of sweetness in a mass of gal). 

All things have need of patience. The dull eartl), 
Made rough and ragged by the wintry cold. 

Is patient, and looks forward to the time 

When Spring's hot blood shall beat within her veins, 

And flush her rheuk with beauty. Higher still, 

The Ages are most pat'ient, and hold firm 
Through the long, mystery r>f pain and sin, 

With faces ever looking tow’rds the end, 

And voices that inweave a low, sweet song, 

Typing the hidden consuininaiion cored 
Within the great To- come. What else, sad heart, 
Has the expecting mother whose dear lord 
Is dead and earth'd — what else btit patient hope 
'fo see the dawning of that glad new life 
Which shall ve-link her to the lost beloved? 
Therefore will 1 be patient, and will hope' 

Even though the ceiiiuries should mock my hope ; 
For Jove is strong, and circles ronnd the world. 

Behold! even now more happy thoughts have come! 
I see fl land of loveliness and joy 
Lying beyond tlie streiCm of present time ; 

And, though I lack a bridge to pass thereto, 

1 will sit humbly on the bank, and wait, 

TUI Heaven shall send some radiant messenger 
To lead me forth, over the perilous bounie, 

— But what if he should uever come 7 Oh, then 
Patience will make itll,f)wn delightful realm. 
Wherefrom the gloom and sadness of this place 
Will lighten, like old Chaos in the beams 
Of newly-risen .love. Thus, at the last, 

All darkrjpss, and all mortal clouds of pain, 

Shall burn into a bright ethereal gold; 

For the World’s Soul is working secretly, 

And will nitt cease until, within the abyss, 

The crystal orb of being, sphere in sphere, 

Hangs round anil smooth, and perfect, and all-sunned 
In the iiniveraul nioniing. t repose 
My head upon the pillow of that thought. 

So will 1 comfort me, and stand erect 
Under my grief; since hi the harshest sounds 
I hear the music of the faultless Law I « 

THE TURK AT HOME. 

The Turk, as he is presented to the 
popular mind, is a gentleman with, a fero- 
cious beard ; wearing a curved - - sword ; 
having more wives .than he can count ; 
smoking all day long; * and disdaming 
the convenience oY a chair. Blue Beard is 
supposed . to have ^ been a Tnrk; and, in 
fwstf all the horrible monsters of our 
children's story-books are represented to be 



lion earn tiieir Hberty. Ti);ua the son of a tiois of bonnet-makers, pipe-tube manufac- 
slave mother is incontestably free. In fact tuiWs, water carriera, boatmen, and others ; 
these slaves represent verv clhsely the condl- tA corporation' of boatmen beings one of 
tion of the Eussian ser^ but appear to be the largest. These men are the cabmen of 
better treated. In Turkey a master is com- Constantinople; and ply upon the waters of 
pelled by )aw to feed and clothe his slaves ; the Bosphorus, in their little Tarnished 
he may not’ill-treat them ; he cannot prevent kalks. They are nearly all 'bj^kiars, or 
or force their marriages. They are simply bachelor adventurers, who leave their 
servimts without wages, and are in most ctises homes on the borders of Asia, |br two or 
personally and of choice attached tp their three years, to earn enough money at Con- 
masters ; yet the condition of the female .stautinople to return in comibrt to their 
slaves is oarbaroua enough, and veiy shock- distant villages. Their object being to econo- 


aud the terrible traffic of which they are the large room (which the/ get for about twenty 
object. Then, the son of a slave, being free, piastres, equal to three shilliugs and four- 
has an equal c^nce in the world with the boy pence per moutli) and therein each member 
of the most ffivoured parentage ; for in Turkey has his carpet and his bedclothes. They also 
there is no ai’istocracy. give a sum about equal to the rent, to some 

The story runs that one >,day the Khalif ! old man, who is chai'ged with the arrange- 
Omer having received some fine linen from mcnt of the room, and with the preparation ot 
Yemen, distributed it amongst the Mussul- the boatmen’s supper, lliis old man is well 
mans. Eveiy man had an equal piece, Omer cared for by his employers, and is their umpire 
reserving no more for himself than he had | in disputes. Thus these prudent fellows 
given to the rest. Arrayed in tlie garment j gather their modest harvest quickly, and 
his sliarc had been made into, he entered a | return to their homes, unless in the meantime, 
pulpit and exhorted the Mussulmans to w.i,ge ; by the exhibition of some rare talent, they 
war with the infidels. But a man present hqve been made capiUn-pacIia. 
rose, And interrupting the Khalif said, “ We The capitalists and landowners are re- 
will not obey you.” puted to be a grave, dignified, intensely 

* WJiy not ?” Omer asked. ^ lu'ejudiced class of men. They preside 

Because you have distinguished yourself over their farms or business ; take great 
fix)in us all by a particular partiality.” care of their homes ; extend to their iieigh- 

“ In what way ?” said the Khabf. hours a bountiful hospitality; pray; give 

“Listen. Wlieu you pretended to divide away abundantly in charity; educate their 
the linen equally you deceived us, for our children ; and, with the welWoved lehibouk 
pieces do not suffice to make a garment like or pipe, enjoy the kef^ that irresistible, idle 
yours. You are a man of great height, | dreaminess, which the Ottoman loves to iiui’sc, 
and have retained enough to clothe your- 1 sitting cross-legged upon his splendid carpet, 
self from head to foot” jH© sees the progress going forward in hia 

Omer, turning to his son, said, “ Abd- Allah, • country with the look of a hr>peless man. He 
answer this man.” | says, “ When the medicinal properties of the 

Whereupon Abd-Allah rose and explained, I plants revealed themselves to Hokinan, not 
“When the prince of believers, Omer, wished ! one of them said to him, ‘I can restore life to 
to make a garment of his portion of linen, lie j a corpse.* Sultan Abdtil-Medjid is another 
found it insufficient. I found my portion j Hokniau, but the empire is a corpse. All 
too much ; so I gave .him my surplus.*' j true Mussulmans are under ground.*’ If he 

«Verygood,’*theq«estioner then answered;, be a rich man he will order hia relatives to 
“ in that case we will obey you.” convey his body to the great ceuieteiy of 

This 'spirit predominates to this hour. AH Scutari in Asia, that the infidels may not 
men are eq^l, by birth, in Turkey ; and if a disturb his bones when they shall have taken 
mail becomes a minister for foreign aiiairs, be possession of Stamboul. He represents a 
sure that he has good right to the post. Only large class of men in the Turkish empire, 
the sovereign’s position is hereditary, and These men look upon all the reforms which 
oi4y the rqyal family bears a recognised have been going on during the last fifty 
family name, and traces exactly its de.scent. years as so many hopeless attempts to restore 
^ TTiUs we find such designations as “ Ibrahim animation to a dead body. They 4ir0 the 
the sou of the slipper-maker,” common Turkish Tories, longing for the good old times 
. througjhout the country. The only recognised when the pachas were un<][ueBtioned tyrants ; 
rank hi that of the government officials, who, when the slave-market was brisk in the open 
as in Bussta, have all a military gnide. The squares of Oonstantinople ; and ' when the 
rest pf the nation is divided into two distinct Koran was interpreted in defence of oppression 
c2a.ss6S:-^mployers and artisans. The artisans and of wro^. .They arA* ih shorty the faint 
are banded. as in other continental states, into type of the luidc val^rly known throughout 
di.stinct corporations or Esnafs, and are Europe. I’hey are represented as exhibiting 
governed by an inspector or Kl^ya. ' l^jiese those virtues which characterise the Arab 
bodies are very jiumerous, and include coi*pora- 1 liospitalityi religious zeal^ and a scrnpulously 
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m<»ral life ; but i^ey are known to be 
and, when roused^ oruel. They are dec 
fatalists, and any Turk will see his property 
fall from him without a murmur. The 
doctrine of predestination has fastened itselt 
upon his ttool ; he expresses it in many 
common proverbs : "The blood destined to 
be shed cannot be retained in the artery ; ” 

When l>estiny arrives the eye of Wisdom 
becomes blind ; ” "When the darts of divine 
will have been sped from the bow of Destiny, 
they cannot be warded oil* by the shield of 
rrecaution.” These are among the old Turk’s 
[popular proverbs ; and, although the en- 
liglitened Ottomans of the present day have 
ceased to preach the eiTors of fatalism, 
the l)elief in it continues to operate through- 
out the dominions of the Sultan, and to 
paralyse the national energies. But while 
this hitidism retards the progress of the 
Ottomans, it iiuparU a singular dignity to 
them. The old-fasiiioned Mussulman isnev’er 
asloiiishcd, never deliglited, never stricken 
dowri with grief. If his house is consumed 
by lire, lie says calmly, " It was written.”. 
When ho is upon his death-bed, he quietly 
performs his ablutions, repeats his namar : 
trusting to his prophet ami his Cod, he 
directs that his head shall be turned towards 
^fecea, and exjdres. 

There are, however, other Ottomans who 
vflmmeutly espouse tlio i-eforms of the Sultan, 
and wish to place tlie Turkish empire in 
iu proper relation with tiio civilised states 
of Hurope. The difficulties the}'' encounter 
from the bigotry of the old school may be 
aptly illustrated by reference to the diffi- 
culty of intixiducing vaccination into the 
country. For a long time tiie Mussulmans 
piously suffered th$ i*avagcs of the small- 
pox, and devoutly believed that the remedy 
sought to be introduced by the progressive 
pju'ty WJis opposed to the Koi'aii. At 
length Ahmed fc'ethi Paciia luckily discovered 
that, hi the time ot the prophet, a certain 
town being smitten with the plague, Mo- 
hammed absolutely introduced a prevjau- 
tioii : he ordered that no jiersoii should 
enter within the walls, nor pass out from 
within them. This order Inung I'ccalled to 
the niiiids of the people, they allowed ilie 
establishment of (imirantine laws, and the 
i titroductioii of vaccination. Y et, t hrmigli dit- 
liculties of this kind, the more oAlightened nmn 
of Turkey have fought from a stale of abso- 
lute baj*barism to one of comparative civilisa- 
tion. Thirty years ago tliere were relent- 
less coniiscations, tyraimical impi'isoiiments, 
arbitrary iudgments, an orgaiiisetl system of 
general rol[>bery, corruption in e\'ery depait- 
meiit of the adminiatratioii, and irresponsible 
pachas quietly piltaging at their own private 
will. Against all this disorder and wrong 
Turkish rofoi'mers have struggled' manfully ; 
and rf at the present moment, the Ottoman 
empire presents a spectacle of comparative 
barbarism in close contrast to advanced 


civilisation, the advance it has made during 
the last tliirty years from anarchy to some 
kind of order and law, may tempt ms to hope 
that the "infidels'” who have led the Mossul- 
maiiB even thus Htcy may yet let in more day- 
light upon them. The Sultan’s people venerate 
the law when it is made. This is part of their 
religion, and every individual not only strives 
to obey it, but also watches his neighbour. 
Thus, strange as it may appear, smuggling is 
a crime unknown in Turkey. 

The Constitution of the Turkish empire k 
contained in two vast folio volumes, and is 
known as the Mnltdqua. It was writtlen 
originally in the Ai*ab language by the 
learned Cheikh Ibrahim Haldbi, who died at 
Constantinople in. 1549. This work included 
all the Mohammedan laws from the time of 
the prophet, treats of religious worship, 
of mortals, and of civil and political rights. It 
is written simply, so that the laws do not 
admit of twenty discordant interpretations. It 
has been translated into the Turkish language, 
ami ill 1824 was remodelled by order of tlio 
Porte. The Multequa is divided into eight 
distinct eoiles. These are the religious code, 
the political code, the military code, the civil 
code, the code of civil and criminal process, 
the penal code, the commercial code, and the 
code which regulates hunting and shooting. 

The religious code prescribes the exact 
prayers and observances for believers in the 
prophet, and describes the moral' conduct of 
Ottoman subjects, regulating their charity, 
their dress, their diet, and their games. Thus 
every Mohammedhn is forbidden to eat the 
flesh ot the pig, of any animal that has not 
been killed, of the ass or mule, or of any 
amphibious creature. Tobacco, opium, and 
coffee are allowed ; although some rigid Mo 
haiiimedaus class these luxuries with wine, 
and call them tlio four columns which sup- 
]K*rt the tent of the voluptuary. 

The civil , code regulates the treatment of 
slaves, tho claims between husband, and wife, . 
and the .succession to proi)erty. Slaves arc 
daily decreasing in number throughout 
Turkey’. War no longer furnishes a suj>ply, 
and open slave-traffic i-s, as already stated,* 
prohibited throughout the Ottoman empire. 
The Informed Miiltdqua allows tlie slave to 
be a witness in a law oeiirt, and gives lum 
equal rights before the law witli hk master. 
He often rises to an eminent position in tho 
state, and is not, as in Amei-ica, a creature to 
be universtilly shunned. 

A Turkish subject cannot, by will, give 
more than one-third of his property to any^ 
]>ersou not I'elatetl to liina. The rest belongs 
by right to his nearest relatives. If he Ie.ave 
two or three relations of equal consanguinity . 
Avith him, his pr«»perty is divided amongst 
them ; tlie male relatives taking always double 
the portions assigned to the femalea. The Miil- 
tdqua is vril“y strict in enforcing the inviola- 
biuty of a believer’s house ; Avhich is nowhere 
else so strictly his castle. No domiciliary 


visit can be effected in Constantinople under 
any ciixsumstancea without a written order 
ft-oiii the. grand vizir. This order must be 
carried by a legal functionary, accompanied, 
in the case of a Turk, by the Imani of the 
neighbourhood ; in. the case of a Greek or 
Armenian, by the auporior of his church ; and 
in that of a Jew by the rabbi ; but, whether 
in a Mussulman's house or in that of an 
infidel, the officers may not enter the women's 
apartments until the women have left them. 

The penal code, now in force throughout 
tiie Ottoman empire is that promulgated in 
the year 1840. It is a great improvement on 
the old penal laws, by which the punirhinent 
of death was in the hands of petty provincial 
tyrants. The first article of this recent code 
declares that the Sultan promises not to inflict 
death upon any subject who has not been 
tried by competent judges and condemned 
according to established law, and threatens 
with capital punishment any vizier who shall 
henceforth take the life of a subject on his 
own responsibility, “ even that of a shepherd." 
Capital punishment, by this code is inflicted, 
for exciting Ottoman subjects to revolt, for 
assassination, and for resistance to the police 
(when this resistance inflicts a mortal wound) 
in the execution of their duty. By this code 
robbeiy is punished by seven years* im- 
prisonment ; various periods of confinement 
or banishment are awarded to public officers, 
who fail to discharge their functions honestly, 
and all subjects of the Sultan ;ire enjoined to 
deliver up to justice any delinquent who 
may come under their oliervation. Every 
subject of the Sultan is by this law equal 
in the eyes of the judge, without regard to 
race or religion. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-six the 
famous talimfiti o'mouTnieh were published. 
These decrees -regulated the powers of all the 
government officers, the administration of the 
national treasujy, and the organisation of the 
police. In eighteen hundred an<l filty, the 
Turkish government, pursuing its measures 
of reform, issued a new commercial co<le of 
laws of three hundred and fifteen articles, 

» regulating the internal and external tragic of 
the empire. % ^ 

But all these decrees put together, al- 
though important,, are not likely to effect 
. that revolution which may be expected from 
the great reform made in the educational 
macliinezy of the Ottoman empire. The first 
of September, eighteen hundred ' and forty- 
* five, when the first stone of a great Turkish 
University was laid on the site of the old 
jaDisBaries* barracks, is a memorable day in 
Ottoman history. Education was taken from 
the h^ds of the Mahommedan priesthood, 
and the children of the empire taught the 
{peat truths of the world. Henceforth every 
Turk must send his child to school, and the 
^taie charged itself with his instruction, 
^hus, at the present time, when the child of 
'urk has reached the age of six years, the i 


>r is compelled to present himself before 
e monkhtar or municipal chief of his loca- 
lity, and to inscribe the child's name on the 
remater of the mekieb or primary school, 
umesB he can satisfactorily prove that he has 
the intention and means of giving his progeny 
instruction proper to his age at home. To 
enforce this law amougsl the labouring popu- 
lation, no employer is allowed to take a boy as 
apprentice who is not furnished with a certi- 
ficate from his mekteb declaring that he has 
gone through the prescribed studies. These 
studies consist of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and the principles of religion and 
morals. In eighteen hundred and fifty-one 
there were no fewer than three hundred 
and ninety-six niektebs in Constantinople 
alone, mustering twenty-two thousand se.veu 
hundred schohirs. These mektebs are 
divided into fourteen groups, with a com- 
mittee to each group, charged with the duty 
of inspecting each mekteb^, and regulating 
and recording its progress. 

A Turkish child generally passes four or 
five; years in the mekteb ; after which he 
goes to the schools known as the mektebi 
rudidl^, or schools for youths, if his father 
wishes to give him more than an elementary 
education. Those secondary schools are of 
recent creation only ; yet in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-oiie the six then established in- 
cluded eight hundred aud seventy scholars. 
In these schools the Turkish boy obtains 
a liberal education. He is taught the Arab 
grammar and syntax, orthography, composi- 
tion, sacred history, Ottoman history, univer- 
sal history, geography, arithmetic, nnd the 
elements of geometry. Even tins instruction 
is provided gratuitously by the State. The 
learning which flourishes in the Turkish 
university of course includes all those studies 
ill vogue throughout the universities of 
Europe. But in this part of the government 
reform, the Sultan finds be has a strong party 
to fight and overthrow. The old Mussulman 
spirit, the stronghold of which is in the lumds 
of the ulemas, has to be rooted out, and this is 
to be done only by separating learn tng in 
Turkey, as elsewhere, from bigotry, - To the 
schools the government have recently added 
separate academies for the study of agricul- 
ture aud veterinary science. 

In the face of all this energy on the part of 
the Ottoman government, the individua 
laziness of tlie people is remarkable. The 
industry of Turkey has fallen into absolute 
insiguificance. At one time Turkish manu- 
factures fed the great markets of the east, 
and found their way to some of the countries , 
Of Europe : now these indtjsti*ie8 do not suffice 
for iiiternal wants. In eighteen hundred and 
twelve no fewer than two thousand muslin 
looms were at work at Scu^ri and Tumova ; 
in eighteen hundred . aud forty-one hardly 
two hundr^ of them could be counted. 
Anatolia, Uiarbekir,. and Broussa, once so 
famous for their exquisite velvets aud satins, 
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now {>rodoce about one-teuth of the m 
facture's they, gave forth thiity or^fo^ty y© 
ago. In European Turkey tliere are abo 
three important manufacturing establish^ 
meats : liie forges of Samagor and Foguitia 
in Bulgaria and Bosnia respectively, and the 
manufactories ot arms at Mostar and Traonik. 
The stories of the commercial coma of Bagdad 
and Aleppo are equally striking; yet this 
genei‘al. aecay is easily accounted for, in the 
dogged detei'minatiou of the Turkish manu- 
facturers to cling to old and dear processes, 
and, thus they have found themselves ousted 
from their old markets by the competition 
from the manufacturers of western Europe. 
To escape these terrible results there was yet 
one resource for Turkey. Her inexhaustible 
wealth of soil pointed her out as a great 
agricultural country that might make her 
perhaps the most important granary of the 
world. This resource has only lately occupied 
the attention of the government: the esta- 
blishment of an agricultural academy Oeiiig 
the first hopeful result. 

Thus in ©stimatiiig the Turk as an indi- 
vidual, and Turkey as a nation, we are led to 
curious coutrjidic Lions. The old-school Turk 
is still the devout believer in the prophet, the 
slave-owner, the man who denies to woman 
all the great blessings of her social life. In all 
these points he is a barbarian ; yet trace his 
youth, follow him through his course of studies 
at the mekteb, and in the higher schools, with 
every office in the State fairly oi>en to hiin ; 
with a I'ich counti'y, and markets eager for 
anything he may choose to produce, and you 
Stic that he has the oj>porLunities for energy 
and greatness. He is lord over immense 
tracts of the lichest land, that would yield 
'him golden hiwvesta in return for the lightest 
labour, yet he allows them to grow rank 
with weeds : he has the gernis of splendid 
manufactures, that, developed on the sys- 
tems of western Europe, would yield him 
enormous revenues j yet they ai’e dying out : 
he has institutions ot a liberal kind, a wide 
system of gratuitous education and humane 
laws ; yet he cannot be measured for in- 
telligence or perseverance with the poorest 
continental peasant. Daily his government 
eildeavours to rouse him from his lethargy ; 
but the Sultan is a second Hokmaii, and is 
only tying his political medicines upon a dead 
or, at best, a lialf-animated body; He cannot 
take the amber mouth-piece of his tchibouk 
from between his lips ; he cannot rouse him- 
self from ' his luxurious carpet. Tlic sea 
before him is splendidly blue ; the warmth 
of the sun is exceedingly grateful ; the fumes- 
of the aromatic coffee are delicious, and he is 
coutent. In short, he is enjoying the kefy and 
may not. be disturbed. The spiders maybe 
Uie only busy spinners amid the looms of 
Scutari : he cannot help it|the matter is in 
other '/and higher hands than his. It was 
written,. His house is tumbliAff ^out his 
ears-) well,, it is useless to send foi* thq Jnasons. 

’ - : 


It is ordained to tuibble. He is a a clock ; 
he has beea wound up for a ceriain number 
of yeai's ; iind, when he has run down, ho 
will stop and have his head turned towards 
Mecca. He deplores the madness of those 
of his countrymen who pretend to direct 
events, to }>lan great projects for the preven- 
tion of all kinds of accidents, to use all kinds 
of infidel contrivances ; these are not good 
Mussulmans. He, good easy man, waits 
patiently, prays devoutly, opens his doors 
with a benevolent heart to all comers, is 
beloved by his servants and slaves, and waits 
events. Everything is written : of what avail 
then any exei*tion on his part ? And so his 
life is one long kef ; the amber mouth-piece 
remains for ever in his mouth ; his legs 
remain crossed ; .‘ind, with a dignified reserve, 
and some philosophy, he loolvs out upon the 


bright waters of the Bosphorus, and turns his 
back upon Europe. 

Bui behind him he has strong men in his 
country. He is at war with his govemment 
— for this government has determined to 
make Turkey of some account in Europe ; 
to interpret their religion as men, and not aa 
blind and slavish bigots ; to seize with a 
strong hand upon all improvements firom the 
-west that pi'omise comfort and ]3roBperiiy. 
And tlie contest between the old Turk and 
his udw governors is one that, at this moment, 
happens to interest us ail very decidedly. If 
the old gentleman be determined doggedly to 
keep that amber in his mouth for ever, to 
look to no quarter except that in which Mecca 
lies, and to loll always upon his handsome 
cia*pet ; then we fear there is indeed little 
hope for Turkey ; and he does well, for the 
repose of his bones, to have tliem carried 
to the great cemetery of Scutari. But if his 
sons, now imbibing new trutlis iu the little 
reformed mektebs of Constantinople, leaim to 
think otherwise, and to hail and help on all 
human improvements, golden harvests will 
wave over the great nlains of the Ottoman 
empire, artisans will be once more busy iu 
Anatolia and Broussa, and spiders will be 
routed from the looms of Scutari. 

SEVERAL HEADS OF HAIR. 

Not only has every woman a right to her 
own hair, but she claims a right to every or 
any otlier woman’s hair also, which she we«i« 
under various pretences. By a cunning con- 
trivance to cheat nature, she pretends that 
licr hair is not acquiring a peaily or a pe]>per 
and salt tint % she nresents to public gaze a 
front of glossy black or brown hair, which, in 
all probability, once belonged to a peasant 
girl in Brittany. By a natural affection she 
wishes to preserve, in the form of a locket or 
brooch, a little of the hair which once decked- 
the brow, of a departed, sister or mother j/ 
ahd she has a trusting faith that the jeweil'er ‘ 
has really applied that very identical liair 
that identical lockets By a desire- to < in- 
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do^trious^ according to tlie meaBUtc of ladies* 

, ornamental knick-knackery industry, she 
learns the art of hair^working, and produces a 
bracelet made from a portion of her own hair. 

An act of justice, however, must be done 
here. Ladi^ in recent years, when time 
begins to do its work i^pon their hair, have 
the good Bjspaeto let nature alone ; they more 
frequently than formerly abjure false ringlets, 
as well as the. Inestimable llestorative Speei- 
hcawlilch every ,perfiimer sella for dyeing the 
hair a resplendent black or brown. ‘We must 
whisper that in all colouring agents the chief 
ingr^ent is nitrate of silver ; which, com- 
bining with certain chemicals already in the 
hair, becomes Sulphui'et of silver. The result, 
therefore, is not always certiiiu. Black is 
generally produced ; but iustaucca have been 
known of the affrighted dyer finding her hair 
vying in tint with the violet or the cabbage. 
It inay or may not be that ladies recognise the j 
physiologicarfact, tliat “the grey haii- of age ! 
and debility in the human subject results from 
a withdra^val of the pigment cells ; ” or that 
the non-appeai’ance of baldness in women is 
mainly' due to *Hhe larger deposit of hit in 
the female scalp, which allows of a freer cir- 
culation in the capillaries of the skin;** or 
that “ the blood is the only Macassjir of the 
hair— the only oil which can, in truth, Ix) 
said to insinuate its balsamic propetties into 
the pores of tlie head.” It may, or may not, 
be that thej' know these things ; but they act 
upon a very siniple and intelligible maxim, 
that aa grey hair generally comes when it is 
right and proper that it should come, there 
is no reivson to. be ashamed of it. Nor need 
hiding beauty be wholly dependent upon 
artifice. Nature will aid her. She makes 
severed fingers grow again if joined in time, 
and why not new hair .whence old hair Inis 
departed? “Hairs may be trauaphmted, 
and, it. is said, will grow after such trans- 
plantation, in consequence of the adhesions 
and orgJUQC connection eatablLslied between 
them and the adjacent tissues ; a fact of 
, which practical advantage might be taken,” 
adds cautious Mr. Hassel,* “if correct.” 

Nevertheless, so long as men wdll we.ar 
and perukes, jond so long as ladies will 
indulge in false ringlets and in hair jewellery, 
there must of necessity arise a market for 
the sale amd purcliase of hair, a commercial 
system, a price vaiyring with all the relations 
in supply and demand ; and it may possibly 
be that only a small iiuml}er of persons are 
really aware of tlie extent and the curious 
natuira of this traffic.^ A writer on the hair, 
in the Quarterly Keview, a few months ago, 
apjfears to have ascertained that there is no 
lead a quantity than five tons of huihan hair 
imported from foreign countries into England 
in a year; ap^dicable, as we must suppose, 
mainly to the perruquier*s art, though there 
may be modes of employment whicli we 
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not of. Tills hair is dependent, on its 
Cjf.iour 'for its marketable v^ue ; and the 
plour depends in some degree on geograpl^ 
^1 position. The light-haired races of man- 
kind are mostly found north of the parallel 
of fort^’^-eight degrees ; comprising, so for as 
Europe is concerned, England, Belgium, North 
Germany, a large portion of lioasia, and the 
Scandinavian countries. The black -haired 
races- of the sunny south cease about forty-five 
degrees ; while between forty-five and forty- 
eiglil degrees there is a sort of debatabie 
land of blown hair. There ai*e many excep- 
tions to these limits, it is true ; for the Celtic 
race in Ireland, and the Norman ra(ie in 
Erance, have black Imir in spite of tlieiv 
northern position ; while the golden beauty 
of Venetian hair is strikingly in contract 
with the raven blackness of the hair in moat 
of the countries bordering on tlie Mediterra- 
nean. Nevertheless, the general rule is suffi- 
ciently near correctness to have significance 
in the eye of a haii-dealer. The brown hair 
of middle Europe ‘ seems to be a kind of 
neutral lint ; natui’ally resulting from the 
admixture of the fiaxon-haired races of the 
north with the black-haired population of the 
south. As to the substance, and structure, 
and chemical nature of the bail*, tliere 
appears to be very little difference between 
it and tlie skin, or between the skin and horn, 
or between born and scales, or betw^een scfiles 
and featliers ; indeed, all the five are mere 
motlificaiious of the same thing. A lady 
would hear with astonishment tliat her bird, 
when he sets light some erring feather with 
his beak, is acting with'tl^e same chemically 
comjiosed iustriiment, upon the same cheiui- 
caljy comiwsed material as Matleraoiselle acts 
when she disentangles with a comb her charm- 
ing juistress’s softly-flowing tresses. Few 
things in nature arc less perishable than hair 
after removal from the body. Hair shut up 
for thousands of yeai’s has been taken out of 
Egyptian tombs in perfect preservatioii 
both of strength ;uid colour. It is not 
so duralde, however, tluriiig life. “It is 
generally stated as an undoubted fiict,” Mr. 
Hassell remarks, “ that the hair may become 
white, or turn colour] e.ss, under the influence 
of strong de 2 :>ressing mental emotions, in the 
course of a single night. This singular- 
change, if it does ever* occur in the short 
sjiace of time referred to, can only be the 
result of the transmis.sion of a fluid possessing 
strong bleaching properties along the entire 
length of the hair, ami which is secreted 
in certain peculiar slates of the mind/* 

The market of humfm hair would be very 
insufficiently supplied if it depended solely 
on chance clippings. There must be a regu- 
lar Imrvest, which can be looked forward to 
at a particular time. And as there ai*e 
different markets for black tea and green tt«*,, 
for black pepper and white pepper, for brown 
brandy and pale brandy,— so is there a light- ' 
hair market ‘ distinct .from the dark-l 
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market. The btaek hair imported inj 
, England comes mostly irom Brittany and tl 
south of France ; it is generally of a verj, 
fine and silken black. The light hair comes 
from Germany, where it is cdlected by the 
agents ol' a Dutch Company, who make yearly 
^aits to various parts of the Germanic States. 
Forty yeara ago tlie fashion was very different 
from tliat now prevailing ; the light German 
hair was more prized than any other ; and 
there was a peculiar golden tint held in 
such estimation that the dealers could obtabi 
eight shillings an ounce for small quantities 
of it — ^nearly double the price of silver ; but 
the black hair of Fiance now rules the 
mai'ket. There is an opinion among those 
who have the best right to opine on such a 
subject, that the average hair of average 
English persons has deepened in tint within 
the last Inilf century : if this be so. it is 
attributed to the more fre(j[uent intermarriages 
with nations nearer to the sunny south. 
Whether dark or light, however, the hair 
which the dealer buys as a mai ketable com- 
modity becomes to him an article of W'onder- 
fully close scrutiny ; he caii tell by the smell 
alone the ditfcrence betweeu German and 
French hair ; he claims the power to tUs- 
tinguish English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
hair, one from anotlier. The French dealers 
can detect the dlfierenco between the hair 
from two districts of central France, not 
many miles asunder, by tokens so slight as 
w^uld baffle the most learned among our 
physiologists or naturalists. 

This French hair-market is very remarkable. 
Its dealings extemi to two hundred thousand 
ix)unds’ w^eight of hfiir annually. There 
are wholesale lii-ms in Faris, whidii send 
round agents in the spring to various 
Breton imd other villages. These agents ;tt*e 
provided with ribbons, silks, laces, haber- 
dashery, and cheap jewellery of various 
kinds. They attend fail's and merry-makings, 
and they buy glossy tresses, for which they 
pay either with these goods or in money. 
Mr. TVollope, while travelling in Brittany, 
stopped awhile at the fair in (Jollene, and 
was more struck by the operations of the 
hair-dealers than by anything else which met 
his notice. In vai'ious parts of the motley 
crowd there were three or four of these 
dealers, bargaining with the girls fur their 
flowing tresses, which were very luxuriant 
and beautiful. Several girls were staiidhig 
together I'eady to be sheared. They held their 
caps in tlieir liands ; and their long hair hung 
down to the waist, ^me of tlie. opcrators were i 
men and some women ; but in either case the 
. dealer had a large basket near at hand, into 
which' every successive crop of liair, tied up 
into a wisp by itself, was thrown. So far as 
personal beauty is concerned, the girls do not 
lose much , by losing their hair ; for it is the 
fashion in that part of France to wear a 
close cap, which entirely prevents my part 
of the bait from being seen, and, of course, , 


as tot^ly conceals the Wiuit of it; . Tire luxu' 
riant crop of hair, which the dealei' has ob- 
tained for a franc or two, is sorted, and 
arranged, and passes from hand to hand until 
it makes its final appe^irance as a peruke, or 
some other delicate delusion. Tlie price paid 
to these girls seems to vary from about a 
franc to live francs per head (each weighing, 
from three quarters of a pound to a pound), 
according to tl>e quantity and beauty of the 
hair. So much does it rise in value by the 
collecting, the sorting, tlie cleaning, and 
other preimratory processes, tliat its wholesale 
market price is generally from thirty to sixty . 
shillings per i)ound. Choice heads of Iiair, 
like choice old pictures, or choice old china, 
have no limit to the price which they may 
occasionally command. 

But it appeal's that ladies, without sending 
to h’ranee for a Breton girl’s locks, are t‘u- 
coui'aged to make trinkets for themselves, 
with the stray filaments w'liicli result from 
each day’s toilet proceedings. We should not 
have thought this ; but there are many things 
which man is not supposed to think until 
he is told thereof. VVe have lately seen a 
treasure — a beautiful crimson- bound book, 
with golden emboMsmeiits and golden- edged 
leaves. It is written by a Professor and 
Artiste — an Artiste m cheveu.v — and we sec 
iu that a full account of the mode in which 
bracelets, and lockets, and brooches, and ear- 
rings, and feathers, and flowers, and rings, 
may be made iu hair. The Profeasor takes a 
stanza by Emerson as his motto 

“ When f*oul from body takes its llight, 

What gives surviving friend-s delight, 

Wlien view’d by day, express’d by uigbt? 

Their locks of lioij-.” 

The Address to the Ladies, which follows 
the title-page, gives a startling intimation ; 
it is nothing less than an announcement that 
the first idea of writing the book ‘‘originated , 
in the suggestioiis of some W the author’s 
patronesses ; who having entrusted to the* 
haud,s of artistes tlieir symbols of affection^ 
had, on their preteiulcd return, detected tlie 
substitution of shades of other hue. This 
work, tlien, is published mainly with a view 
of enabling those ladies wdio desire to pre- 
serve soraiT iiieniento of a departed friend in 
an agreeable form, to work the designs them- 
selves, instead of allowing the cherislied relic, 
from a fear of having such impositions prac- 
tised, to remain for years in the • cabinet.” 
Ob Artistes en cheveux ! Here is a lieavy blow 
and sore discouragement from your brother ! 

A lady, with the Pi'ofessor’s book before 
her, commences the enterpiise of making a 
bracelet with her own hair ; and slie is tohl 
at the outset, without any circumlocution, to 
vcollect the hah' “ from the comb and brush ” 
every morning. She is to tie up the small, 
assemblage with a bit of thread or tape near 
one end, uut^, from various nicrnings’ accu- 
mulation, she has enough for the designed 
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purpose. Slie is especially cautioned to pre- 
vent the hair from becoming entangled. She 
is taught how to dean it ; by tying it tightly 
at one end, placing it in a basin containing 
soda and warm water, allowing it to steep 
until the water is cold, taking it out, rubbing 
it gently with a soft towel, and. drying it 
•slowly. She learns that, after drying, it is to 
be combed out, begiuning at the ends which 
m*e not tied ; that, after combing, it is to be 
drawn gently between two brushes ; that, 
after brushing, it is to be arranged according 
to the fineness of the hair, or according to the 
'kind of bracelet to be made. She is strictly 
cautioned to have all the hairs for one strand 
of equal length, and all the strands of similar 
sdze and appearance. The lady artiste has 
then to attend to a little mediauical philo- 
sophy. She is told to take a certain number 
of leaden plummets or balls, each about .*in 
ounce or an ounce and a quarter in weight : 
and to affix lialf a yard of strong thread to 
each plummet. She is told to lay the plum- 
mets down side by side on a table, and to tie 
the strands of hair to the loose ends of the 
strings with a common single knot, one strand 
to each string. She is told to collect the other 
ends of the strands into a bunch, to fasten 
them together with strong thread, and to 
cement this fastening with a gum of shellac ; 
and she is entreated with great earnestness 
not to allow tlic hairs or the strands to be- 
come disaiTaiiged during these proceedings. 

The work-table the lady cannot make for 
herself: other hands must precede hers in its 
adjustment. The table has a circular to]:), 
with certain cabalistic numbers and marks 
upon it ; and it Is supported from beneath in a 
way which affords easy access for the fingers of 
the worker. Tlieu cohics minute and careful 
instructions how to fix a loop of strong thread 
to the cemented end of tlie cluster of strands ; 
how to attach this loop to a small hook 
beneath the top of the table ; how to lift the 
strands singly 4uul carofully.and to range them 
all smoothly and regularly round the tabic, 
on the surface of the diagram of the proposed 
pattern ; how to make this diagram of cfird- 
t)oard, with figures plainly marked in ink ; 
how to place the strands in the exact order 
specified in tlm directions for working each 
separate pattern. And then the lady is told 
the use and purport of an oval balance- 
weight of about four ounces ; liow that it is 
made to Jiang through a hole in the top 
of the table, so as to support a piece of 
slnall cane or wire ; and how that this cane 
Serves as a core arouud which the work is 
executed. ' 

Then does the Professor display the beau- 
tiUB of the patterns which he has devised for 
t£e lady’s guidance. Here is a cable-bi-acclct, 
sm’d here a snake-bracelet anon comes an 
elastic bracelet, and after this, bracelets with 
bead-like, and Ikik-like, and featlier-like, and 
‘ lit-Uke, and wave-like, and ourl-like, and 
^ ik-like convolutions of hail . Ibat they 



easy to make, we should not be justified in 
^ tubting; for, although there may perchance 
'e some doubt whether we fully understand 
the directions, that is no'reasou wh^rthe ds- 
scriptiou should be otherwise than clear to the 
lady pupil, who may be supposed to know, 
more about these things. For instance, the 
formula for a cjible-bracelet is thus given, in 
language which will doubtless tell its own 
tale to those most nearly interested : “ For 
this pattern about eighty hairs in each strand 
are requisite. Place the strands upon the 
numbers marked on the diagram. Take 
figure one from the lower part, and move it 
round in the direction shown by the arrows, 
into the place of figure one at the top, and 
bring th.at round and down at the bottom ; 
and so on with the twos, threes, fours, fives, 
sixes, and sevens ; continuing the work in the 
diiections so given, viz. : lifting the right- 
h.and strand into the left-hand place, and that 
round to the riglit ; observing that the strands 
are to be lifted round — ^not crossed over — a 
wii-e (about the dimensions of number sixteen 
knitting needle will do beat to work this on), 
and that they are to be moved according as 
they arc numbered.” The lady is told, in 
respect to another pattern, that it requires 
fourteen strands witli thirty hairs in c.acli, 
and that the hail's must be sixteen inches long. 
She is instrtictcd in the mystery of another 
bracelet, which requires twenty-foul* strands of 
twenty- four hairs each ; and which requires, 
after all the twisting has been performed, 
a long process of boiling in water, and baking 
' in an oven, and transferring to a piece of 
I silk. She is shown another, for which are 
I needed no fewer than fort 3 ’-four strands of 
I about twent^^ hairs each ; and another with 
; twenty-two stiauds of thirty-live hairs ; and 
j she becomes imbued with the necessary 
j knowledge, not only for working a score or so 
of bracelets, but for removing them from the 
table wlieu mrule. 

But the skill of the artiste en cheveux is not 
brought to ;m end. He teaches how to make 
lockets, and brooches, and flat bracelets. He 
tells his lady pupil that she will require, as 
aids in this dainty work, a pair of small 
curling irons, square lead weights of about 
two ounces eacl), a marble slab about six 
inches long by^ four wide, apenknifo, a pair of 
small scis.sora, a .small camel-hair pencil, a 
tracing-point, small gol^l vice, ^old-beaters* 
skin, and miniature-painters’ ivoiy. She 
learns how to collect and brush the hair, and 
to dip it in water, and to sj)re.‘id it on the 
marble slab, to* apply the curling irons to 
it, and to strt tcli it by means of the leaden 
Widghts. Hair is so strong, that the single 
hair from a healthy head will- bear the 
weight of eleven hundred and fifty grains. 
It is BO elnstic that, whep forcibly extended, 
it will, on the force being withdrawn, return 
nearly to its original size and form ^ not 
quite. A hair ximy be stretched a 'third 6f 
its length without breaking ; and after being 
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so attenuated,, it will permanently remaii 
about a ninth longer than it was at film. 
The application of the curling-ii'ons sbo^ 
how traclaHe hair may become. The natural 
curling of hair depends upon its fiatness. 

! l^ua the hairs of a negro are much flatter 
than those of damsels who oblige themselves to 
retire to rest m papiUoie. These peculiarities 
enable the amateur to fashion it by degrees that 
I j it may be fitted to take part in th c cuustructiou 
I of a Ipcket or brooch. Tlie jeweller must do 
1 ' his part, after the professor ami the lady have 
!i done theirs; fur the artistically-twisted hair 
! must be mounted and adorned and fashioned 
I into a bracelet, a locket, a brooch, or any 
' such trinket. 

j! We have said that the pcaKaiit girls of 
; I Brittany receive a few francs for t heir tresses : 
.1 probably five francs per pound fur a good 
; specimen. The agents who collect it send 
j the hair to their employers, by whom it is 
;! dressed and sorted, and sold to the hair- 
j ’ workers in the chief towns at about ten li .incs 
per pound. That portion of the hair which 
j IS to .be made into perukes is purcliaaed by 
a particular class of persons, by whom it is 
j’ cleaned, curled, prepared to a certain stage, 
j| ‘ and sold to the peruke maker at a greatly 
!' advanced price : it may be twenty or it may 
be eighty francs per pound. The peruke 
maker give.s to the hair that form of com- 
bination which constitutes it a peruke, and 
I which, ill its beat form, from the best 
I ** artistes,” rejulily cominunds twice its weight 
; in silver. Here is one artiste who has pro- 
duced ‘‘an original design in hair- work, after 
I the Tuscan order of architecture, surmounted 
’ by a bronze figure of Britannia holding a 
medallion likeness of Her Majesty ; alsii, orna- 
mented with wreaths, a luedaUion of His 
' Royal Highness Prince Albert.” Here is an 
artiste who fascinates us with “ bracelets of 
new design and construction, composed of 
human hair and gold, mixed tiu oughout ; the 
hair plaited by hand.’’ Here is a miustcr 
genius, . who has produced ‘‘ a vase, twenty- 
four inches in height and eighteen inches 
in circumference, comiioscd entirely of human 

I hair, with the mountings and ornamental 
parts in metal gilt.” Another has presented 
us with “a bouquet of variously-coloured 

:j hair.” In short, there is a pretty extensive 
j range of application, useful and ornamental, 
:■ of the cropped crops of human beings. 

MY DREAM. 

I HAVE a story to tell which my readers 
i' may believe if they like, or bring a battery pf 
jj scientific explanation to bear upon, if they 

I I like. 1 can offer no impartial opinion on the 
;; subject, being the party interested. 

;! I only undertake to tell the stoiy as it 
i: . happened to me, 

I was born in one of the midland counties 
1 1 of England, miles away frqm the sea, in a 
I j large old-fashioned house of black and white, 

|1 


j the upper story of which overhung llie lower, 
and tiie door of which stood back in n deep 
I porch. The joists and floors were of fine oak, 

I and all the tables, benches, presses— indeed 
all the furniture — was of oak : some of it rude 
and clumsy, but the greater part beautifuUy 
carved*. 

My first notions of Bible history were taken 
from my mother’s bedstead, which was en- 
tirely of oak, and carved all over with ^giires 
of angels, Adam and Eve, the serpent, and 
the Virgin and Child. 

"J’he house was still called the Old Hall, 
although it had become little belter than a 
farm-house. It stood at some distance from 
the road ; a gate on the road-side led up a 
paved way with a row of sheds filled with 
carts, ploughs, and farming implements, on 
one hand, and a large cattle pond on the 
other, into a sjiaoioiis farm-yard built round 
with stables, barns and outbuildings, all 
wearing an old Saxon stamp that 1 have 
never seen elsewhere. A wicket gate on the 
side of the }ard opened into a large garden 
which fronted the house. Tliis garden had 
several broad gravel walks, and two alleys 
covered with turf, and hedged with yew 
trees cut into all manner of quaint devices, 
l^yond the garden was an orchard coutaining 
amongst other trees, some old mulberry trees, 
which my shter and myself were taught to 
regard with groat reverence. 

Jjeyoiid this orchard, lay ploughed fields 
and meadows all belonging to my mther. No 
other dwelling was in sight, except a lew 
cottages belonging to the farm servants. 

^ly lather and mother were cousins, and 
both were descended from the same old 
Saxon family, who liad possessed llicir land 
long before the Conquest. In the course of 
years the property had dwindled dowm to 
the farm on which I was born. We liad no 
relations. There certainly was an uncle, a 
merchant in Liverpool, of whom I sometimes 
heard ; but lie W'as an offslfoot of a d’stiuii 
branch, and, being in traile, was considered 
to liave forfeited all claim to be considered 
one of the family. 

I w’as the only son. I had one sister two 
years younger than myself — a gentle, pretty 
child, with long golden locks. She w^as called 
Edith. All the education J received, wfis two 
years at the grammar school — a curious old 
endowment, held by ,a “ clerk in orders,” 
to teach Ijatin and schularship to all the boys 
in the parish of licdgeley Laver. There were 
about a dozen besides my.self ; and unless the 
master had been endowed with the common 
sense to teach us writing and arithmetic, and 
a few common branches of education, I don’t 
think we should have had more learning than 
Tom Thumb carried in money from Ring 
Arthur’s treasury: which, as everybody 
knows, was a silver threepence. My com- 
panions were the^sons of small farmers, and 
came at intejfvals when they were not wanted 
at home. 
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My sister Mith nev-^r went to school at 
all ; she stayed at home witli my mother, 
and was taught to bo notable. As we con- 
tinually heard tliatwe were all that remained 
of the oldest family in the county, we learned 
to attach a mysterious importance to our- 
selves. 

So we grew up, and did not find our lives 
dull, although ray sister never left the house, 
'except sometimes to go to church. When I 
m^'self was sixteen, I had never been as far as 
Drayton Letlgeley, though it was only twelve 
miles irom Ledgeley Laver, which was our 
market town. In those days people did not go 
ti'ayelUng and rambling about, as they do now. 

I might be about fifteen, wlien one day ray 
father brought home from market a hook of 
voyages and travels, as a present for me. 1 
had. done some farm work in a way that 
pleased him. It w/is the first new book out 
of a shop I had ever possessed ; and I read it 
aloud at night, whilst mv father smoked in 
the chimney corner and ray mother and 
sister were busy knitting and spinning. 

Tluat hook made a great impression upon 
me, and set my mind thinking of foreign 
parts, and might have something to do with 
what 1 am about to relate ; mind, I do not 
assert that it had ! I am cautious how I assert 
■anything but wliat I know for a fact. 

The night on which I finished reading that 
book, was the thirty-first of January ; the date 
is remembered by others as well as myself. 

TJmt night, I went to bed as usual, and 
ilreamed a long consecutive dream, such as I 
never dreamed befoi’e or since. I dreamed 
that my uncle at Liveriwol sent for me to 
go a long voyage, on some business of his ; i 
and then T found myself standing on a quay, ! 
where there seemed hundreds of ships, and j 
all their tldn upright m;isls standing like a | 
forest of poplar trees in winter, f know they | 
were , ships, though I had never eeen one. 
I heard somebody say “ this is Liverpool.” 
I do not recolfect anything about my uncle, 
nor the business I was going about. I had 
to go across several vessels, into one that lay 
outside the dock ; sailors were going about in 
all directions, and there was a great deal (>f 
confusion. A large gilded fignre-liead of a 
woman was one "end of the vessel, and 
“Phoebe Sutnffe” was written under it; 1 
thought it wa-i the likeness of Phoebe Sutliffe. j 
I had never seen the sea nor .a ship before, 
but I did not feel at all surprised at any- 
thing. T looked out on the green waves 
that were rippling against the side of the 
vessel ; and as far out as I couhl see, there was 
nothing but vrater. 1 thought it all looked 
quite iHght and natural, atid the sun was 
.ffhining qtiite bright upon some little boats 
with white sails. As the ship beg.‘m to move, 
a voice called, loud and clear, for us to stop,, 
and a young man with a miiimanteau of a 
curious shape came scrambling up the side of 
our vessel out of a little boat p he came up 
close to \vhe^%^ was standing. He was a very 


Andsome young man with a moustache, and 
wore a foreign cap. 

» We began to talk, but I could never in the 
least recollect what we said. Snddenlyva j^eat 
storm arose, and everything was dark as'^tch. 
I heard the wind howl fearfully ; but dia not 
feel any tossing of the waves, as might have 
been expected. At last, there came a dread- 
ful crash ; another vessel had struck against 
us, and we were borne down under tlie keel 
of it. I found myself in the water. The 
young man was close beside me ; he pushed 
a hen-coop to me ; and we floated, quite plea- 
santly ami easily, towards some rocks, which 
lay around a beautiful green island, where 
the sun was shining. The rocks, when we 
came among them, were like the ruins of a 
hundred old castles. 

“ These are the Hocks of Scarlet in the Isle 
of Man,” said my companion; “I live here, 
and yonder is ray fiither's house.” 

When we had clambered up the rocks, and 
had reached the gi*ccnsw.ard, I thought I 
was unable to move a step further. A white 
h(»use, with green outside shutters and sur- 
rounded by a low wall, stood close at band ; 
but I cotiid not stir, and lay down on the 
ground fainting, though I knew all that was 
going on. My companion shouted, and some 
men came up ; he sent them to the white 
house. In another minute, I saw a beautiftil 
young wom!iri clothed in white, with long 
black curls, standing beside us. With her 
was an old man. 

“ How did you come hei’e ? ” said the old 
man. “ We wore struck by another vessel, 
and swam to shore ; but this youth is dying. 
■Give him a cordial.” The young lady stooped 
over me, raised my Lead, and was extending 
her hand for a drinking liorn, when the clifi’ 
we were upon, began to quake, and fell with a 
dreadful crash into the sea beneath. 

The crash awoke me. I .'qjrang up in bed, 
without in the least knowing where I was. 
The noise' 1 had heard in my dream, still 
continped. My father burst into my room, 
saying “ Come away boy ! Save yourself I The 
house is falling ! ” I was completely bewil- 
dered. I did not know where I was, noi' 
whether it was a continuation of my dream ; 
but my father dragged me out of bod, and we 
all took 1 ‘efuge in the kitchen. 

A terrible storm was raging ; every blast 
seemed as if it would blow the house down. 
A stack of chimneys fell with a terrific crash, 
and the kitchen window was at the same 
moment blown in. My mother and the maid 
servants knelt down to prayers in a corner, 
while my father and myself strove to fasten 
up a strong oak shutter. At length, towards 
morning, the violence of the gale hbated, and 
we were able to go out, to see what damage 
had been done. “ God help all the poor sdula 
who have been at sea this night ! ” said my 
mother, pitifully. ' 

I started. I was one of those for whom mv 
mother was praying. Had I not been to sea '? 
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An4 had /not been wrecked ? And was it 
all n -!3 real as the Scene now before me ? 1 
frightened, for I did not know but that 1 migJ 
be under witchcraft, of wliich I had been toh 
mu<fe i^d which in, that part of the country 
we ak believed in. Howevei- 1 said nothing, 
but followed my frither out of doors. 

■ A .scene of great damage and desolation 
there presented itself; the roof had been 
blown from the bani ; tlic ground was covered 
with bricks, and tiles, and branche.s of trees ; 
all the lead- work fr-orn the roof had been torn 
oflj and hung down, twisted like icicles. The 
garden was laid waste ; and, in the orchard, 
two of our beloved mulberry trees were uj)- 
roofced, as well as a fine obi elm ami several 
fruit trees. 

The wind was still too high to make it safe 
for us to l)e abroad ; tiles and stones, and 
branches of trees, were still, from time to tmie, 
falling about. The damage done by that storm 
was learful, and was recollected through the 
county for many a year afterw ards. 

For Aveeks we were all too busy repairing 
the fifiects of the storm lor any one to l>estow ! 
luucli attenlioii upon me ; br.t at last my ‘ 
father began to coiujdain tliat 1 w^as good for 
nothinn, and that f went about iny work as if 
I wert.‘ thiKetl. IMy mother agreed that 1 had 
never been the same lad since that awful 
night, and questioned me whether anything | 
had liurt my head. | 

The fact was, that tlie whole tenor of my j 
life was broken, and I could not take it uj) ! 
again ; J could not forget my strange dream. 1 
was separated from that hivcly young hwiy and 
her mother, who were more real to mo tlian 
the peoi)le t saw and spoke to ev(‘ry day, and 
I felt lonely and miserable, Tlio White 
House on the clifl’, and the Scarlet itocks, 
what had become of them ? Had the house 
really been swallowed in the sea ? 1 was 

eonsuiued by a constant sen.se of disgu.st and 
misciy. The only liopo I had, was, Uiat some 
night I might dream agair and hear what 
had become of them all. Hut I never dreamed 
again, and at last 1 began to lo.se my rest. 

Every day the dream haunted me more 
vividly, and when I thought I should never 
see those two being.s more, I felt mad and 
suffocated with batfied desire. 

At lejjgth the change in me ^’ew so alarm- 
ing, that a doctor was called in. He shook 
his head when he saw me, and sai<l tljat 1 
must be sent away from home, have plenty of 
change, be kept amused, or 1 should go 
mad. 

Whilst my father and mother were shocked 
and perplexed by wliat the doctor had said, 
and wondering whether going to market with 
my father, and a visit for a day to the town 
of Ijedgcley Drayton, would not be the sort of 
thing he had recommended, a letter came. 
Now a letter was a very gi’cat event in our 
house; I do not think "my father had ever 
received more than three, in his life. He 
would not have received this letter in ques- 


tion, for the next foi'tuiglit, if one of the 
farm servants had not been sent to the town 
for some horse medicine, and the post-office 
chanced to be next door. 

Ihc letL^r, written in a clear stiff hand, 
proved to be fi-om my uncle at ljivei’j>ool ; it 
stated that he was getting old, juul, havinr'- 
no children, wishetl to see me ; that lie aii3 
my fatlicr ha<l seen l-e.ss of each other than 
relations ought. He wanted some one to go 
and look after his estate in Antigua, and it 
my father w'^oiild spare me to him for a short 
time, lie would make it worth my while. 
A bank note for a liundred poumis was 
enclosed, to pay the expenses of my journey, . 
and to buy some present for my mother and 
sister. 

There were difficulties raised, and ob- 
jections made ; but I heard tl>e magic word 
Liverpool,” which was the first stage in my 
dream, and T insisted, resolutely and passion- 
ately, on going. Of coipse I prevailed. I 
had never been from home before, brrt 1 felt 
sure I should find iny way. I was impatient 
till I Set off ; my father saw me to the mail, 
and I reached Liverpool without accident, 
and with the vague idea that 1 had seen 
all I now saw of it before. 

My uncle was a little, dry, spare old man, 
dressetl in a snuff-coloured suit, with grey 
silk stockings and silver 1 Mickles. He received 
me very kindly, and took me about to see th^^^ 
lions as he called them. Hut the Docks 
the only sight I cared for. 

My iincle had a notion — rather a curious 
one — that having b<ien brought up on my 
father’s land all my life, I must of necessity 
understand how an e.state ought to be 
managed, and this is why he informed me, 
one day, that lie intended to send me on the 
voyage to Antigua. 

I obtained my father’s consent, and my 
uncle gave me instructions as to what I was 
to do when I got there. I had been accustomed 
to look after our men at hoftie, and I knew 
how my father managed them, so tliat what my 
uncle wanted’did not come very strange to lue. 

One morning at breakfast, ray uncle read 
a letter which seemed to please liini ; he rubbed 
his hands and said, 

“ Well lad, after breakfast we must go down 
and take your berth. I did think of sending 
you in the lAvely Anne, but it seems the 
riioebe Sutliffe will sail fix*st.” 

I put my hand to my forehead ; I did not 
know which was the dream or, which was the 
reality. 

That day week saw me on board the 
Phoebe Sutliffe, and clearing oivt of the 
harbour. On just such a day, and amid just 
such a scene, as I had beheld in my .dream. 

But one thing befel me which I had not 
taken into accouant, and which I had not 
dreamed — I became dreadfully soa-sick ; a 
startling novelty tf'hich for the time effectually 
banished ev^ything but a sense of presex^ 
misery. 
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THE BOTTLE OF HAY. 

, I AM a retired publican, and date from 
the da 3 "s when publicana were publicans. I 
kept the Bottle of Hay, in Leather Lane, 
when public-houses were worth keeping. 1 
have a tidy penny in the funds uov\', a 
neat little box at iloxton, am an elder of 
niy chapel, one of the committee of oiy 
Literary and Scientific Institution, and a 
governor of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asso- 
ciation! If I had kept my liouse iis houses 
are kept now I might have a villa at Ealing, 
and be a Middlesex magistrate, perhaps ; or, 
just as probably, I should be occupying apart- 
ments in the Licensed Victuallers’ Almshouses. 
I prefer my tidy funded penny and my box 
to both. Altogether I may claim to be a 
respectable man ; for I have a very snug 
little trap (under tax) and my pony, Barrett, 
(he was a butcher’s before he was mine, and 
a swell’s before he was a butcher’s) can do 
something considerable in the trotting line. 

My trap and 1 and my friend Spyle, who 
has a neat superannuation on the Customs, 
go about a goodish deal among public-houses 
now. You see I have ,a kind of liking for 
the old trade ; and there is no amusement I 
like so much as tasting the beer at a new 
hous^ or dropping in at stated times, and in 
rotation on an old one, or looking about as to 
the next i)robable owner of a shut -up house, 
or attending public-house auctions and the 
like. Something might turn up some day, 
you know, wliere a party could invest his 
little savings profitably ; and that is why I 
like to keep in with my dlalLilera Porcus and 
Grains, and with my old brewers Spiggot, 
Buffle and Bung, for business reasons, over 
labd above the drop of something comfortable 
ttiat they are sure to ask me if I will take 
this morning. In fact, if you could put me 
up £o any snug concern drawing a reasonable 
number of butts a month, that a party could 
(drop in to reasonable, 1 think I might hear 
of a bidder. 

This doesn!t interfere a tittle, however, with 
my firm and settled opinion that the public 
line is ^mg to ruin. To rack and ruin. The 
teetotallers, of course, have done a deal of 
harm ; but still they take a decent quantity 
medicinally, and the very fierce ones, they 
generally break out very fierep about once a 


month and make up for lost time. It’s the 
publicans themselves that do the injury by 
introducing ail sorts of iiinovatious and 
new-fangled enticements to drink to their 
customers. As if a man wanted leading on 
to drink I He never did in my time. The 
landlords themselves are their own enemies, 
and with their plate glass and gilding and 
rosewood fittings and the rest of it, they are 
making the line disrespectable. At least, I 
think so. A public- house isn’t a public^house, 
now, but something quite different. 

Now there ’s iny old house in Leather Lane : 
the Bottle of Hay. I sold the lease, stock, 
goodwill and fixtures to old Berrystack. He 
was one of the old school, as 1 am, and if he 
hadn’t taken it into his senses to go out of 
them, and to be now in a lunatic asylum ani] 
a padded room, he would have carried the 
house on in the old, and my maimer, to this 
day, I have no doubt. Before ho went mad, 
however, he had sense enough to sell the 
house to young Bowley, whose father was a 
gauger in the docks. The license and Berry- 
stack’s pretty daughter Louisa were trans- 
ferred to Bowley at the same time ; and as 
man and wife (Louisa was the prettiest hand 
at mixing a twopenn’orth, hot, and saying a 
civil word to the old gentlemen that used tlie 
house, that ever you saw) they went on for a 
year or two as comfortable as*may be. But 
what did young Bowley but go to cards, and 
then to horse-racing and betting, and to 
Wealing a horseshoe pin in his neckerchief, 
and trousers much too tight for him about 
the legs ? And where did he go afterwards, 
but into Whib^oss Street, and afterwards 
to the Insolvent Court ; and where did Mrs. 
Bowley go but off to Boulogne with the casli- 
box and the military chap (I never could 
abide him with his moustaches and ins airs) 
that was always hanging about the bar 
parlour. A pretty piece of business this, for 
a respectable house! But, bad as Bowley 
was, the next tenant was worse, ^e had 
plenty of money and all that ; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that he was a 
fellow. A fellow. He was ashamed of his 
apron. Nothing but, a full suit of black woqld 
suit my gentleman ; and he would stand be- 
hind the bar twiddling his Albert guard- 
chain, and, if Jie were asked for change, puU .^ 
it out of a tbfhg like a lady’s reticule, whiois''^* 
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lie called his “ jwrtrmoiiey.” He*d beitter 
have looked to his port wiue. He shut his 
house up all day Bunday, and actually tmd 
to put £» vpot-boy into a white iieckclofib * 
but he being a pot-b<^ that knew 4iis 
business, and wasn't above it, told him plainly 
that he wasn't used to it, and that he had 
better look out for another young man. 

Hid bar, instead of being covered with 
the decent pile® of halfpence and trays 
full of silver, that a right-minded puliliean 
loves to accumulate towards Saturda}’, was 
tricked out with all sorts of bulbs and 
roots, and truiujicry — nasturtiums, helio- 
tropes, ranunculuses, and tlie like ; and there 
wasn’t an Italian image-man out of Lcathei 
Lane that came in to take a drop but lieM 
buy ix Venus, or a Jenn^ J^iud, or a Uol) 
Family of ; and these lic’d stick up on gim- 
craek brackets under his tubs, and ask me 
with a Bimpcriiujf gi'in if 1 didn’t Uuuk it 
classical ? (Classical ! What business has a 
licensed victualler with the classics 1 1 could 
not stand this ; I turned to Prutfvvell (this 
was the classical gentleman’s name), and said 
I to him— “Mr. FruliwcU, it’s my belie! that 
you’ie not acting bLComiiig. If you’ie a 
landlord, say so ; if you're not, the suunei 
you say so, or go out of the business, the 
betlei and theieupou I paid lor what I 
had had and walked out lie said 1 was an 
old iool ; but Mr. Batts of l^iqiiorponJ Street, 
and Mr. Oiafiper, of (xiay’s Inn Tiane, and 
little biioaldorbla<le, the slieiiii'V ofiicei — all 
resiiectable warm men, alio useil the house — 
Weill out with me, and all said 1 had done 
the tiling that was right. I never set iny foiit 
in PrurtwtU’s house again till he left it , but 
I heard that he went on fioui bad to worse 
afterwards : that he tinik a wife who was all 
curls and coimeit, and was nervous and 
musical, bless us ; and that the choruses at 
the Wednesday Bvenhig Free and JCiisy m the 
tap^rooiii used to be drowned by Madam’s 
piano-forte UjinsiairB jangling such Auiiatious 
upon Auld Bobin (Iray that his mother 
would’nt have known him. At last he got a 
fellow with long liair and sfiectacles, and a 
turn-down collar, and a tuft, to Icctuie upon 
the “ Od force,” and “ Things not Seen,” or 
'things nevei heard of in his coffee room ; and 
anoiiier (in a cloak and more spectacles, gi*eeu 
this tim^ to demonstrate the “ theory of the 
earth's movement,” with a piece ol string, a 
copper disc, like the Imttom of a Btew- 2 >an 
knocked out, and an old dock dial-^ilate. ile 
couldn't demonstrate it, it seemed, without 
a great deal of gin and water first, and turn- 
ing off the gas afterwards ; and tliere were 
two great coats and seven spoons missing the 
next moining. ^Wiien I heard Pruffwell was 
count'^nanclng such proceedinas as these, 1 
tbon^t he was coming to a liad end ; and, 
sure enough, tp a very had one he came 
shortly afterwarda He got into some scmjie 
about* defrauding the gas company out of 
their dues, ffdsii^yiug the meter and itappiug 


main himself ; but somehow he was too 
oUver, and the gas got into the gin, and the 
fjhitGr into that, and the sewer into that ; and 
tiie gae company came in and tore luu the 
flooring, and spoilt the beer-engines, ana sued 
him dreadfully, lie ran away very qfllckly 
did Mr. Pruffwell alter this, All^rt chain, port- 
money, and all. I did hear that he went to 
America, where he turned schoolmaster, lec- 
turer, and got into some trouble about the 
notes of a bank that had aioraed payment j 
and, besides that, Mi's. Prunwell was not 
Mrs. Prullwcll alter all, and after P.'s dis- 
ap]>eariiiice had takCii to drinking shockingly. 

All this while the Bottle ot Hay was 
lHM*ommg dingier and dingier, and more 
dikiiiidated in appearance every day. The 
pots had lost their biightnebs, and the jiewlor- 
co\ered bar countei, which should have been 
clean and glistening, became stained and di’j- 
c(»loured with sticky iings of treacly jiorter. 
When the handles of the taps got loose and 
unscrewed they were never leplaced ; the 
glasses lost half their feet, and the pewter 
ineasiites lialf their ca])acity ot containing by 
dinting and battering The Ictteis and nmu- 
bers wore off the gin tubs ; the till coiitamed 
nothing but broken litbacco jiipes, and pock- 
inaikcd, deface 1, advertisement-branded and 
jierfoirtted haltpence, \iliicli even the neediest 
I ol the custonierh had indignantly lefiised ; 

I and little JbUggs, the tipstaff of the bhenff’s 
I Court, novN ]>i'ttty nearly the only regular 
cUbtouicL that remained, declared that really 
he must use some otliei house, foi thiit on 
• three M'parate days tlie Bottle of flay had 
been out ol gm and bitters. The harp, piano, 
and violin that used to come regularly cviry 
Saturday night and give a musical peifi>L'm- 
ance in front of the door, removed to the 
Coach iuid Horses up the lane ; and really if 
it had not been for the sign, and the old 
portiait of myself in the coffee-room (kit cat, 
ball length, three-qinu'ter face, i eprest'uting 
me with my hand in my waistcoat, backed by 
a crimson velvet curtain and a Grecian column, 
and fliiuked by on inkstand, a hat and gloves, 
four books and an oiange cut in lialves) 1 
really should not have recognised my old 
house, where I had worked hard for so many 
yeais, and realised such a neat little bit of 
jmiperty. Tlien the sheriff came in with his 
levy and his men in possession ; and fca- a 
week or so what little lioer was rerruired was 
drawn by hooked-nosed men of the Israelii ish 
persuasion. Then they hung the carpets out 
of tlie window, and had a sale ; and three 
weeks afterwords T recognised my old arm- 
chair, bar-flap and beer-engine at a second- 
liaiid shop in Brokers' Row, Lopg Acte, hig- 
gledy-piggledy with tin tea canisters, nham 
bookshelves, dummy chemists’ drawon^ 
bandy -leggM counting-house desks and empty 
jars, labelled “ tamaimds ** and leeehes,” 

1 wish they palled down mj' old house 
after thia I wish they had built a Methodist 
Chapel, or Baths axkl Wa^ousea^ or p 
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tTeixiperanee Hall tipoti ita site. Anything 
leather than it aliuould have become vrhkt itV 
now. It was idiut np a long time ; and Y 
^rtaisly a alight twinge of melancholy 
wh^ pasaing it occaaionally, 1 aaw ita doors 
fast' idosed and boiled and bailed with the 
do(xra that had been for ro many years on 
the swing, and of which the paint about the 
handles had been worn off % the hands of 
80 many good fellows who had got “ comfort- 
able ” in my house so many Monday mornings 
and so many Saturclay nights. At last the 
j^tile of Hay was let. 

The new landlord was a young beard- 
less man, in a coloured shirt and a wide* 
awake hat. He was one of three brothei's, 
and they had public-houses all over London : 
one at Bermondsey, one large gin -palace 
somewhere over the water at a corner 
where six crowded thoroughfares met ; one 
in a suburban neighbourhood, very new 
and very improving, which was an omnibus 
house ; and an establishment in the- Oily | 
in a dark alley down Dockway, where prime 
porta and sherries were drawn from the W'ood, 
and sol<l at an extraordinarily low price per 
imiHjrial quart, and white-headed old gentle- 
men whose only occupation it seemed to bo 
to drink (I do a good deal in that wxiy), went 
to tziste the prime wines and eat nuts and 
cheese -crumbs. Fishtail was this now young . 
landlord’s name, and his wide-awake hat was j 
a green one. No otln-r symptom of that colour j 
was there in him, h(*wever, for he \v»ir as ■ 
wide awake as his hat or a detective police- I 
man, as cuniiing as a fox, as jicrt as a magpie, j 
and as avaricious as a Jew. He wasn't^ 
above his Imsiness. He and the wide-awake , 
were scudding, poking, peeping, scampering | 
morniug noon aiul night al)out the house ■ 
during its renovation (doing up, I should call | 
it). He began by pulling the house holfj 
down. Then he threw the ground and first 
floor into one, and filled the window with 
plate glass and trenieridou.s gilt gas buruera. 
Then he raised an ornamental balustrade 
above the cojiing of tberoof, and a vase above 
that, and a statue of Hercules or somebody 
defying something above that, and a huge ! 
flag above all — to say nothing of a big gilt i 
clock suiTOiinded with stucco cornucopias and 
emblems, and which had an illuminated dial, 
the letters of “ B.O.T.T.L.E. O.F. H.A.Y. O.” 
instead of bumerals, and hands like onia- 
^ental fire shovels. Not content with this, 
the second flom: front middle window was 
blocked up with a large gas star with V.II. 

' mid the crown, and the rose, shamrock and 
thistle, and Heaven knows what besides, all 
in ^08. The house was painted from top to 
bottom in as gaudy colours as could be pro- 
cured, and wherever it was feasible plastered 
over with compo mouldings and flourishing 
o^ameuts. His name, Fi&lall, was paiuted 
upon, almost evei*y imaginable part of the 
imiidiiifl, ip all sorts of colours, and in letters 
"so big tnat it was almost impossible to read 


them. The inside of the house was as much 
transmogrified as the outside. 

It ^aa all mahogany— at least, what wasn’t 
mahogany, was gilt carving and ground glass, 
with flourishing patterns on it. The bar was 
cut up into little compartments like pawn- 
brokei-’s boxes ; and there was the wholesale 
entrance, and the jug and bottle department, 
the retail bar, the snuggery, the f)rivate 
bar, the ladies* bar, the wine ^ and liqueur 
entrance, and the lunch bar. The handles 
of the taps were painted porcelain, and - 
green, and yellow glass. There yrore myste- 
rious glass columns, in which the bitter 
ale, instead of being drawn up comfortably 
from the cask in the cellar below, remained 
always on view above ground to show its 
clearness, and was drawn out into glasses 
by a mysterious engine like an air-pump 
wdth something wrong in its inside. There 
were carved benches in the private bar, 
with crimson plush cushions aerated and 
elastic. There were spring duffers, work- 
ing in a tunnel in the wall, which you 
were to strike with your fist to try your 
niuBcular strength. There were machines 
to tost your lifLiiig power, and a weighing 
macliiue, ami a lung - testiug machine, or 
“ vital power determiuator.” llicre were 
plates full of nasty compounds of chips, saw- 
dust, and grits, called Scotch bannocks, which 
were to be caleii w'ith butter, and waslied 
down by tiio (Iregarach Staggering old'Clay- 
more or Dooh an’ Dorroch ale ; but which 
never should have shown its face in my old 
h(ms<*, 1 wan ant you. There were sausages, 
fried in a peculiar manner, with barbecued 
parsley, and a huge, brazen sausage chest, 
supported on two elepbants, with a furnace 
beneath, from which sausages and potatoes 
w^erc served out hot and hot all day long. 
There were sandwiches cut into strange 
devices ; and cakes and tarts that nobody ever 
heard of before ; and drinks and mixtures 
concocted that, in my day, would have brought 
the exciseman about a landlord pretty soon, I 
can assure you. The soda-water bottles had 
spiral necks like glass corkscrews, and zig-zag 
labels. The ginger-beer was all colours — 
blue, green, and violet. Every inch of the 
walls that was not be-plaatered with orna- 
ments and gilding, or bedizened with gilt 
aimouncenients of splendid ales and unrivalled 
qiiadmple stouts I never heard of, was 
covered with ridiculously gaudy-coloured 
prints, puffing the “Cead Mille Failthe 
Whiskey,” the ‘‘Plithsis Curing Bottled Beer,” 
recommended by the entire faculty ; the 
Imperial Kartoffelnsfell-hopfbrunnen Waters 
bottled at the celebrated mineral springs of 
Kartoifelusfell, under the immediate super- 
intendence of the Kartoflelnsfell Governnumi, 
all of which were to be had in s}i)endid con- 
d^ion, and fi>r which J. Fishtail was the sole 
agent. Tliis was a nice beginning. But the 
worst was to come. The house was open^ 
and J, Fishtail was as busy as a bee with 


, opening dinner, which he bragged andbcaated 
a grpat deal of having reported in the press. 
He did, to be sure, get a seedy chap with an 
umbrella and a hat full of ol<l newspapers and 
red comfurtera, who did fires and murders, and 
the Lord Mayor^a state footmen's liveries at' 
thrco-haUpence a line ; and he certainly 
.came to the dinner, and, when the toast of ^Hhe 
press ’* was given, prefaced by the appi opriate 
glee of Wlieu wintls breathe soft, made a neat 
speech, rendered rather indistinct by hot 
liquids, in ackuowled^ent ; but, though he 
borrowed half a pound and stuck up an un- 
limited soofe, and though Fishtail became a 
quarterly subscriber to the Weekly Murder 
Sheet, price threepence, stamped, I never 
heard of any account of his grand initiatory 
banquet being published therein, or in any 
other newspaper. Meanwhile, his business 
went on apace. The liaip, flute and violin 
would have been glad to have come back 
. and played outside ; but they were far too 
low for Uic Bottle of Hay, now. Nothing 
would suit Fishtail but a real German gi’een 
baize band, composed of six dunij>y, tawney- 
haired muslelaus from Frankfort, all with 
cloth oai^, like shovels of mud, thrown on 
their hea<i8, and falling .over on the other 
side ; all with rings in their ears and on 
their thumbs ; and all born barons, at least, 
in their own country. These gentry put their 
fists into their horns, and drew out their 
trombones to amazing lengths, ]>]aying such 
wonderfully complicated tunes, and singing,' 
meanwhile, such long-winded choruses, all 
ending with “ Ira la la, tra la la, tra la-a-a-a I ’* j 
that a douse crowd would gather round them 
during their peiforraancca, and the very 
policeman would refrain from ordering them 
to move on, to the great disgust of the| 
Alabama Ethiopian Seienoders (irom Cork] 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn Lane) who were, Inj 
truth, only the harp, flute, and violin ftllen 
into evil days, and disguised in lamp-ldack, 
pomatum, Welsh wi^s dyed black, paper 
shirt collars, white calico neckcloths, banjoes, 
tambourines, and bones. The gas star, too, and 
the illuminated clock, brought a great many 
customers — 'but what sort ot customers were 
they 1 Italian image-men and organ grinders, 
and Irish hodnicu, and basket- women. 
The Irisbk«aud the llalkns fell to flghting 
immediately (of course about the Pope), which 
was bad for themselves ; aud then they com- 
plained that the bar bad been so altered, that 
they hadn't room to fight, which was woi’se 
for the house j for the Italians you see, when 
fighting, were accustomed to tramp in a circle, 
their kmves pointing towards the centre, 
ready for a lunge, whereas the Irish always 
wanted a clear stage and no favour — at least 
plenty of space convenient for a spring, aud 
ample room to jump upon a man, or beat his 
head in with a quaH pot, or bite his nose off. 
Now the nooks and corners into which the 
bar had been cut up, rendered this very diffi- 
cult of accomplishment i and the consequence 


wto, that the fine ground glass panels and 
Irstrea, the porcelain tap-handles^ the crystal 
me columns, the gold fish fountain (1 don’t 
think I mentioned that), the fine and 
rosewood mouldings, soon came to be knocked 
off, smashed, and spoilt past mending J. ' 
Fishtail was very savage at this, you may be 
sure, and, striving to turn the noisy customers 
out, the wide-awake hat was perpetually 
being flattened on his head with pewter mea^ 
sures, and his cut-away coat ripped up with 
clasp knives — for he was full of pluck, and 
did his beat to keep order. The police natu- 
rally appeared on the scene in these disturb- 
ances, and a great deal of expense was entailed 
upon him in “ squaring " these functiouanes, 
pai-ticularly when the Italians, being prevented 
from fighting, took to gambling on the tubs, 
at dominoes, moro, or “ buck-buck, how many 
fingers do I hold up ? " and stabbing each 
other quietly when they lost. The police had 
to be “squared ’* so often under these circum- 
stances, that the little court by the side door 
was half- lined with pots of half-and-half, 
which the ininiicijials slipped off their beat 
to drink on the sly ; and os it was, Fishtail 
— albeit, as harmlessly inclined as any land- 
lord — was always in trouble with the magis- 
trates, and having his license endoi*sed, aud 
being fined. He grew into awful disfavour 
with the licensing authorities at Clerkenwell 
Green, where Ma)or Bluublasis, of Tottenham, 
once stated his conviction that ilio Bottle ox 
Hay was an “infamous den ;” and if In- 
spector Bu flies had not stood Fishtail’s friend 
he would have lost his license, aud the Sfiite 
of his enemy Ditcher, who keeps the Italian 
Stores becrehop in tho lane, aud has been 
trying after a spirit license these five years, 
would have been gratified. 

Then be got into trouble about his dry 
skittle-grouiul. When my old house was near, 

I bad as neat, and as good, and as dry a skittle- 
alley as any in Cleikenwell pai-ish. Many 
and many have liecn the respectable trades- 
men that have jdayed there — good warm men 
— moral ineu, and cx-cliurcliwardens. Tho 
“setter-up” made fifteen shillings a-week 
clear, all the year round. Many, too, have 
been the rumps and dozen ordered in my 
house after matches, aye, and paid for. J. 
Fishtail of course was too go-ahead a young 
gentleman to be contented with a dry skittle- 
ground with plenty of sawdust and one gAa 
jet, and tbe pins and balls (like wooden Dutch 
cheeses) p.iintcd on the door-jambs. Oh no ! 
he must iiave an American Bowling Alley, 
with more mahogany, more gilding, more 
ground glass sliades to the gas-burners, more 
crimson-covered benches, a scorer or marker, 
who played tricks with a grand maho^ny 
boartf like a railway time-table, instead of 
using the old legitimate chalk, aud a flaring 
transparency outside, representing Cionet^ 
Washington playing skittlea with Doctor 
Franklin. Of course there was«au additional 
bar for the use of the skittle-players, where 
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. the scorer, who wore a very large shirt colter 
aiid a straw hat, hud was at least a Geneiml 
in America — mixed and sold “AmeiicalL 
B4nks : ” brandy cock-tails, gin slings, e^g- 
,noggs, timber doodles, and mint juleps, whi^ 
last tasted like very bad gin-and-water, with 
green stuff in it, which you were obliged to 
suck through a straw instead of swigging in 
the legitimate manner. A fine end for my 
dry skittle-ground to come to ! 

' ft had’nt been open a month before Dick 
the Brevier, Curly Jem Simmons and Jew 
Josephs, all notorious skittle sliarps, found 
it out and made it a regular rendezvous for 
picking up flats. They soon picked up young 
Mr. Poppinson, the rich pawubrokevV sou, 
who had twenty thousand pounds and water 
on the brain, and has since gone through the 
court. They picked him up to some tune. 
It was’iit the games he lost on the square 
(which were few) or the games he lost on the 
cross (which were many) or the sums he was 
cheated of at the fine slate biHiaid table 
upstairs, or the bottles of champagne he stood 
(cliaTripague at my old hotise in Leather 
Lane !) ; it was the dreadful deal of money he 
. lost at betting : — fifties that Dick the Brewer 
couldn't cross the alley in three Jumps, ponies 
that Curly J em could’ut name the winners of 
the Derby and Oaks for ten years running — 
even fives that Jew Josephs couldn’t turn up 
a Jack four times out of four. Poor young Mr. 
Poppinson ! He ruined himself and his poor 
child of a wife (a little delicate thing you 
might blow away with a puff at most) and 
bis poor old widowed mother who sold herself 
up, and pawned her comfortable little annuity 
for her wayward son, I met him the other 
day — lie is but a boy still — flying in rags ; 
and said I to myself there are not many people 
who pass this scarecrow who would believe 
were they told it, that in two or tlirco years 
ho managed to scpiander away twenty thou- 
sand golden pounds, not in horse racing, not 
at Crockford’s, not on actresses and dancing 
girls, not even in foreign travel, but between 
the skittle alleys and billiard tallies and tap 
rooms of three or four low public houses. 1 
have seen life and a many phases of it, and 
know how common these cases are. It is 
astonishing how often those ^who spend the 
most enjoy and see the least for their money. 
I met a man the other day ragged, forlorn, 
with no more fat upon him than would grease 
a cobbler's bradawl. Now I had known this 
man when he was worth ten thousand pounds. 
He had sjient every penny of it. “ How on 
earth did you manage it ? ” T asked him, for 1 
knew that he never drank or had any ambi- 
tion to be, what you call a swell. “Ah,” said 
he with a sigh, “ I played.” “ What at ? ” I 
asked again, Slinking of rouge-et-noir, roulette, 
6r chicken hazai'd. “ Bagatelle,” says he. Ten 
thousand pounds at bagatelle — at a twopenny- 
lial^eDny game of knocking a ball about with 
a wking stick, and that a child could play 
: at ! Tet 1 daresay he told the truth. Just 


similarly young Mr. Poppinson went to ruin 
in J. Fi^iUil’s American Bowling All^^ and ’ 
when in desperation he gave Curly Jeta Sim- 
mons and Jew Josephs in charge fbr swin- 
dling him (and they were discharged, of 
course) people did say that J. Fishtail was in 
league with Jew Josephs ; stood in with the 
whole gang, and had as much to do with 
cheating Mr. Poppinson as anybod}^ At all 
.events he got a very bad name by the trans- 
action. 

Just at this time, I think, I was taken very 
bad with the rheumatism, and, lying up at 
Hoxton, lost sight of J. Fishtail. 1 expected , 
to find him in Uie Gazette by the time I was 
able to be on my feet and alxiut again ; but 
the next time I looked in at my old bouse 
I found him still in Leather Lane, and heard 
that he was .carrying on worse than ever. 
He had been satisfied with barmaids for some 
time, and saucy minxes they were too, all 
ribbons and airs, together witli a very fast 
young barman who was always making up 
ilia betting-book when he should have oeenr 
attending to the customers ; and had ran 
matches, so I heard — the wretch— upon a 
turnpike road in pink drawers, with a ribbon 
tied round his head. But what do you think • 
J. Fishtail's next move was ? To have a 
Giant as a barman ! As I live, a Giant. 

Ho was a great, shambling, awkward, bow- 
legged, splay-footed brute, considerably more . 
than seven feet liigh, and as great a fool as 
he was a creature. He had a bead like an ' 
ill-made slack^t^aked half quartern loaf, in- 
cliuing to the sugar-loaf form at the top ; or 
perhaps a bladder of lard would be a better 
comparison. His little lack-lustre eyes were 
like two of No. six shot poked into the dough 
anyhow. His mouth was a mere L-ash, and 
he slobbered. His voice was a shrill squeak, 
with one gruff bass note that always turned 
up when it wasn’t w.anted, and oughtn’t to 
have been heard. He had ^ least four left 
hand.s, and spilt half the liquids that he drew, 
at^ was always breaking his long shins over 
stools or anything that came handy— as almost 
evei-ything seemed to, do, in that sense. To 
see him in his huge shirtsleeves, with his 
awkward beefy hands hanging inanely by his 
side, and his great foolish mouth open, was 
disgusting : he was a pillar of stupidity, a 
huge animated pump with two handles, and 
not worth pumping. He took to wearing a 
little boy’s cloth cap at the back of his mon- 
strous ill-shaped head, which made him look 
supremely ridiculous. What his name was I 
never knew or cared to inquire ; but he was 
generally known as “ Big Bill,’’ or the “Giant 
Barman.” Of course ho had been exhibited 
before the Queen and the principal Courts of . 
Europe, jind was patronised by all the royal 
families extant'; and a gigantic lithographic 
representation of him in a full suit of black , 
with a white neckcloth, exhibiting his bignese^ j 
in the private parlour of Windsor Castle^ 1 
before her Majesty and a select asseinbl;^, illl 
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the la<hett of which wore feathers sad all the 
genUemeu stars aud garters, was framed and 
elae^ in J. Fishtaira bsor ; while a copy of it 
ui coarse wood engraving waa placarded half 
over London. He had been Professor Some* 
body once on a time I believe ; and ^ had 
squeeaed up quart pots, lifted huudied weights 
of iron witn his little huger, and held bars of 
lead m his teetli ; but where li'islittui picked 
him up was not known : some said in a caia* 
van at a fan , some sweeping a crossing, some 
in a ferry steamboat at Liverpool where he 
amused the comu^ny who crossed from the 
la&diug stage to Bitkcnheod. He “drew”^ 
as the play-acting people say — rather satis- 
factorily, at hrst, and was goadcJ on by J. 
Fishtail to ask everybody to treat liini to six- 


penn*orth of brandy and water lor the good 
of hhe house — ^the consiiniptioii of which six- 
pennorths made him luaiuilin diunk ; stagger- 
ing on hw long logs, crjiiig to go home to 
Worcestoishiie (whcie he came from origin- 
ally I ^.iippost ), and at last falling all of a huge \ 
heap in a luinoi. Hia ailuiireis, however, 
weie soon confined to people who h.id half <v 
pint oi beer and stared stupidly at him lor ! 
iialf an hour together ; and ab he was totally 1 
useless as a baruiAii, and broke more gkisses • 
than he was woitb, J Fishtail soon gave him j 
his trtuelling ticket and stark d him. i 

J. Fishtail had not done enough to degrade I 
my old ]i iuse >et. Not a bit ol it. ** You’d • 
bettei* have a <lwarf, Fishtail,” I s.iui to him 
in my quiet eh.tiilng way (T always had a 
tarn foi satue). “ P’laps a Mip Biffin would ^ 
suit >ou, or a pis* ficed lady for a barmaid 
Wliat do you think of a ‘ What is it /* or a i 
spotted gill You’ll better have a KumtL-' 
foozle, and put my old house on wheels, and 
hang my old poi tiait outsnle tor a placard, 
and stand at the dooi youisolf and cry, * Walkj 
in, walk in and see the ilumli(o<»zle, twoj 
thousand spots on his Inidy, no two .ilike ; two 
thousand spots jon liis tail, no two .dike ; 
grows a hinch and a half every haminal yeai, * 
and lias never ^et come to his full growth ; 
the Burnt ifoozle which the proprietor wouhlmt 
sell to Oeoige the Foui th : saying, ‘No, George 
thoFoni th,you shall not have our KumtifcHizle ; 
for the Kumtifoo/de has a foot like a warming- . 
pan, and a bqdy like the keel of a vessel, and 
a tail thai> would astonish a donkey.* Try 
that, Fishtail.” “ Wait a bit,” says he. Three 
days aftei'waida he came out with the fat 
barmaid. 

Ugh! the monster. She was a lump of 
MLOt Slie was a dollop of dripping, a splodge 
oi grease. The poor thing was so help- 
lessty fat that ehu could neither stand nor 
wal)E without difficulty ; and ail she could do 
waa to crouch languidly in a wide chair, 
baring her hoi-ribly fat amis to the cuiious 
ouatomrs. She drew at hist a little, and 
waa psfofitable, and people turned faint 
directly they «aw her layers and creases of 
fat and liar quintuple cbm, and were obliged 
to have ihrea paiuiwths of brandy ; but they I 


never came again, oh, no \ and the &t bhr- 
mum soon foUowed the glfint. 

sifter this there came a bit of a lull iu the 
way of monsters ; but J. Fishtail waa not 
tir^. Tho cholera was very bad, ahd Leather 
Lane being a‘ mce, teeming, no-washlilg 
aeiglibourhood, they just died off iu it and 
about it like sheep. Out comes J. Fishtail 
with an Infallible specific for the cholara— * 
biandy and something, which, took wonde]> 
hilly and paid, for it made people very 11} 
immediately, aud compelled them to hava 
more bramly, without nnything to set thena 
all right again. The cholera (Ued aw-ay, and 
Fmhtail vas hesitating between anothjtr 
giant who could sing beaut itully, and a 
beatded lady, aud an innoc^t-looklRg young 
Lady, with pink eyes and long fl.ucen hiui' liko' 
floss silk, and was reported to have killed a 
man with a chopper, and would have been 
^eat catch, if she would have como down to» 
I JUS terms, when the Bloomer costume came 
I out. Stiaightway, Fishtail put his two bar- 
maids into \.ai legated satm tiowsers and 
broad-brimmed huts. I rejoice to aiy liiat 
I this move timuHl out an ogiegious failnte. 

I The incicdse of fiequenters to the Bottle of 
•Hay was confim^d to blackguard bo^^s, who 

• blocked up the doorways, whooping, and jicr- 
foimiitg on Iht* bones or pieces of slate ; but^ 

I as they could see no more of the costume 
•than the broad-bi luimed bats, they giew dis- 
gusted, aud made irieverent rem.iiks, till the 
pool girls did nothing but take refuge in the 
bcU'-porlour and crj, and Fishtail was eom- 
•pclled, sorely against his will, to allow them 
I to a'SHume their proper at Ore. 

^ More moDsteis , snd such a monster this 
time. James Fishtail had the audacity, the 
impitiy, the indecency, to engage aud sot up 
in a Christian liar a p.iinted savairc. Whether 
I the w letch was a C<iffre, or a iSooloo some- 
thing, or a Uottenlot, ox a Kwoman, or an 
Ash.iutcc, it matteis not , but theie ho wa^ 
•all diit, aud cock’s feather'*, aud paint and 
kopard skin He was a mi-erable deformotl 

• cieatiirc, with bones through his uo-x*^ aud 
cars, ami chin, of coat sc, and ejes which he 
was instiuaed to roll, aud teeth to chatter 
couuuiiallv At lust he was iilLowed to go 
tluougli his national performances of the 

I cliace, w.ir, &c., beibie the bar, with a hatchet, 

' and a bow aud aiVowa, au<l a string of be 4 da i 
but he lost his temper so frequently, aud tiled 
to bitp Fishtail, and to make ferocious lovo 
to the barmai<ls, that hid sphere of actiou 
was bmited. So J. Fishtail had him penned 
up in a corner of tiie bar with stools and 
pots, where he subsided into a state of helpless 
stupidity ; but he was wont, at times, to howl 
so piteously, and to make such frantic efforts 
to iiSf‘ai>e, that people cxied shame, and 
Fishtail sent him back to the showman who 
called himself bis guardian^ and had bought 
him for two cows and 4 yard of red (doth 
sooiewheie out at file Gapq.Qf Hope. 

1 was so oat of patience with this Isat wont 
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eft ebnunbn propriety on tHe part of Fishtail 
that 1 solemnly disoarded nhn, and ha^( 
never ent^ed’ his house , since* 

i3N“ OliP BOOS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

PEere we have lyinu before us an old 
geography book, printed early in the reign of 
■.Charles tne First. It is what Mr. Carlyle .Unp- 
pily designates “ a dumpy quarto ; ” is plainly 
bound in unsophisticateclcalf, guiltless of gold 
lettering or devices, and presenting somewhat 
the appearance of a modern school-book ; and 
is entitled — ^ Mikrokosmos : A Little Descrip- 
tion of the Great World. The Fourth Edition. 
Revised. By Petel* Heylyn. Oitfowl, Printed 
by W. T. for William Turner and Thomas 
Huggius. 1629.” The first edition appeared 
in sixteen himdrad and twenty-one ; so that 
we see the work was held in no inconsidej able 
estimation at the time. Indeed, Peter, though 
now known only to a few inquirers, wa . a 
man of some importance during his life ; an<l, 
for several years after his death, was quoted 
as au authority. The substance of the quarto 
now befVire ua was originally delivered in the ] 
form of lectures at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
when the writer was only seventeen years of 
age ; and, being afterwards enlarged, was 
published as a book. Subsequently, Heylyn 
enterijcl the Church ; became one of the chap- 
lains of Charles I., a great favourite of Laiitl, 
and a doughty cham])ion ofkingly and priestly 
domination ; suffered for his opinions under i 
the Coinmouwealtli ; and finally died in pros- ! 
perily after the reslomtion of the Stuarts, j 
He was a ready an<l voluminous author ; and ; 
will be ix'garcfed with interest as one of our | 
earliest newspaper- press men, having pub - 1 
lished at Oxford a weekly paper called the | 
Merctirius Aulicua. 

Higli Churchmau and sch.olar though he 
was, our friend Heylyn puts on no saturnine ’ 
or crabbed visage. His manner, on the coti- 
trary, is gay, lively, unctuous, flavorous, goo«l- 
hmnoured, and full of character. His style 
has a chuckle in it whenever he can tell you a 
quaint story or au odd hit of natiunal manners. 
Great relish for a joke lias Peter ; and you 
may now' and then catch him telling a naughty 
tale with a twinkle in the eye. With no 
solemn pretence of abstruse v^isdom docs our 
geographical mentor conduct us on the long 
pilgrimage through a world ; but rather with 
the air of a genial and well-informed com- 
panion, familiar with histoiy, antiquity, and 
' tradition ; full of anecdote and illustration ; 
observant of new forms and modes of life ; not 
deficient in the broad daylight of statistics 
, (6uch as ^ere then known), yet having a 
. ■ strong love for glimmering fables and twilight 
mytlis ; no indiscriminate swallower of lies, 
though willing to believe any moderately 
strange- tale ; and, poet-lite, increasing in 
riches as he passes onwttrd into re^us more 
and'jntJfc® remote. Sometimes we lati^ with 
sometimes at hnn ; yet there ik no 


denying Tils book, is the resnttf of great 
industi^, great reariiing; much cai^eM* ra- 
searcK in many vr^^mes, and considerablb 
literary tact ih selection and condensatlmi. 
Let ns dip a little into the old quarto, and see ‘ 
how the world has altered in many things— 
how remained stationary in some — since the 
year sixteen hundM and twenty-nine. 

To the end that his reailers may be tho- ^ 
roughly gi-ounded in their geographical and 
historical studies, and that notliing may be 
done ineompletely or slightiTigly, Heylyn com- 
mences his volume witii twenty -six pages of 
“ Priecogiiita,” in which he di 8 com*se 3 of 
history and geography in the abstract, and ' 
of the best writers of the latter. Speaking 
of commercial intercoume between aitferent 
nations, ho makes a remark which curiously 
anticipates our modem fi'ee-trade doctrines. 
Ho writes : “ Our most provident and glorious 
Creator so furnished countries witfii severall 
commodities that amongst all there might be 
sociable conversation ; and, one standing in 
need of the other, all might be combined in a 
common league, and exhibite mutuall succours. 
This abuntlance of all countries in everyth ingi' 
j and defect of every country in most things, ' 
Imaintaineth in all regions and every province 
a most strict combination. So that, as in the 
boily of the little world, the liead cannot say 
to the foot, nor the foot to tlm head, ‘I stand 
in no need of thee so, in the body of the 
great world, Europe cannot say to Asia, nor 
Asia to Africkc, ‘ I want not your comrao- 
ditics, nor am defective in that of which thoit 
hoasteat of abundance.’” Sen.sible enough, 
this, and worthy to be spoken by Mand- 
eb ester in the nineteenth century ;* but an 
opinion which our geograjdier adopts from a 
previous writer, about tho prosperity of great 
cities l)eing in part derivable from “immu- 
nities from taxes nml the like oppressions,” 
we of the present day can in nowise lather, 
liondon is certainly a great# city ; and as' 
certainly it is not exempt from taxes. Coti- ' 
cerning rivers, we find a scientific ophiion 
which we fear will not pass muster with the 
learned of our own times. It appears that 
rivers are “engendered in the hollow con- 
cavities of the earth,” and are derived from 
congealed air : to ^ive ns a lively idea of 
which engendering, Feter informs ua that it is 
in the same manner “ as we see tho .lire in 
winter nights to be melted into a pearliedew, 
sticking on our glasse windowes.” Here also 
is a dictum in respect to the political position 
and power of islands wliich, could'the antfror 
be suddenly reanimated, he wouUl find had 
been startlingly disproved in the course of a 
few generations. “As concerning tiie situa- 
tion of ilands,” Says Peter, “ whetlier commo- 

• Under the Itwsd of' Floreneo, Heyljrn montlofjB an- 
instauee of *• Pmtoettoa" irtth a vengeance, which may ba 
oonnnended to all, advocates of monopoly. The Dnke,” , 
he titates, “ uaeth here te buy up almost all the come iii twf 
oonmiT at bis aarne nrloe, and a«l itt aivalne as deeraaaw 
list 2 forbicMlugaSy come to.be eold till his Iw al) 

A nunei viilauous use of poirer ban scarcely be ^ 
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dlouB or not, tbia jb v^y judgment If a 
prince desire ratber to Keep than augment 
his dominions, no place fitter for his abpde 
than an Hand, as being by itself and Nature 
sufficiently defensible. Put if a King be 
minded to adde continually unto bis empire, 
an iland is no fit seat for him ; because, 
partly by the uncertainty of winds and seas, 
partly by the long&omenesse of the wayes, he 
IS not so well able to supply and keep bucIi 
forces as he hath on the continent. .Au ex> 
ample, hereof is England, which hath oven to 
admiration re])elled the most puissant monarch 
of Europe [Philip 11. of Spain] ; but for the 
causes above-named cannot show any of her 
•winnings on the firme land : though shee 
hath attempted and atchieved ns many glorious 
exploits as any country in the woild.” See 
what genius and energy cau effect, even in 
spite of what seems a very plausible theory. 
Our insular position remains unchanged ; yet 
we have acquired and maintained a foreign 
empire greater than Alexander's. On iTie 
other hand, Spain, then “ the most puissant'’ 
of monarchies, has been stilpped of ueaidy all 
its foreign possessions. 

Coming at length to s])eak of Europe, we 
find Peter very coiiteniptuous of those over- 
ingenious peo])Ie who “ have taken delight in 
resembling every particular country to things 
more obvious to the sight and uiiderstauu- 
iugj” as ‘‘Europe to a dragon, the head 
thereof (forsooth) being Spaiue ; the wings, 
Italy and Deumarke : France to a lozenge, or 
.rhomboides: B^lgia to a lyon : Biitaiiie to 
an axe : Ii eland to an egge ; Pclopomiesus to 
a plautane-leaf : Spaiue to uii oxe-hide sjired 
on the ground: Italy (which indeed holdetli 
' best proportion) to a man’s legge : with 
divers the like plmntasmes of a c'lpricious 
braiue ; these countries no more reseinbiiug 
’ them than pictures made when painting was 
in her infaticie, under which they were fainc 
to write. This U a lyon^ and This is a whale ^ 
for feare the spectators might have taken one 
for a cocke, and the other lor a cat.” From 
the conclusion of this sentence, w^e judge 
Peter to have been no 'pro-Ilaphaelite. Our 
friend, indeed, seems to have got into rather 
an ironical mood. Behold how he sneers «at 
the etymoh^y of the word “ Eiinqic,” accord 
ing to Becafros, “ Who, thinking il unmeet that 
Europe, being Hist inhabited by the (^onierites 
or Cymbrians, should have a Groeke name, 
makeib it Europe q^iasi Verhopp, by the 
, trauspositiou of the two first letters ; Vsr, 
forsooth, Mgnifylug (though I know not in 
what language) excellent, aud llopp, a multi- 
tude of peopi ', because Europe contaiueth 
(oh, the wit of man !) a multitude of excellent 
pe^le.” 

We now enter Spain ; and here, among 
many other things, Peter tells us of the 
exttume pride of the people, and quotes an 
aneodote to the effect that an old cobbler, 
addressing from his death-bed ^is eldest sou, 
exhorted him endeavour to retain the 


I majesty worthy so great a family;^’ , alao 
yFepeats two other stories of the same nature, 
^one of a beggar-woman, who, receiving an 
offer from some French merchants to .take 
the eldest of her boys into service, and being 
offended at the notion, “that any of her 
lineage should endure a prenticeship,** replied 
that, for aught she or they knew, her son 
might live to be King of Spain.” The other 
story has reference to a Spanish cavalier, who 
was flogged through the principal streets of 
Paris for some offence, and who, in answer to 
the advice of a friend, that he should make 
greater haste, in order that he might the 
sooner conclude his painful perambulations, 
exclaimed, half angrily, “ that he would not 
lose the least stei> of his gait for all the 
whippiiifr in Paris.” Heylyn, however, with 
commendable honesty, will not make himself 
and bis renders merry with the follies of the 
Spanish clmracter, withonl also enumerating 
its virtues ; one ol which he asserts to bo 
“ an unmoved patience in suffering adversities, 
accompanied with a settled resolution to over- 
come them : a noble virtue, of which in their 
[West] Indian discoveiics they showed excel- 
lent proofes, and received for it a glorious 
aud a golden reward.” It is to be feared 
that the Spaniards have degenerated since 
those days. Adversities enough, Heaven 
knows, they have luwi to encounter ; but os 
yet they have not overcome them. 

Of the Inquisition — ^that dreadful police of 
Homan Catholicism, first established in Spain 
as an instrument against the Moors, but 
which even orthodox and ilespotic Najdes 
refused to accept — Peter i elates an anecdote 
in connection wiLli it that is worth transcrib- 
ing, as a sign of the horror with which it 
was regal ded even in its native land. One of 
the Inquisitors “ desiring to eate of tlie 
pearea which grew in a poore man’s orchard 
not far olfi sent for him to come unto him, 
wliich put the poore swaine into such a 
iriglit, that he fell sick, aud kept his bed. 
Being afterwards informed that his pearcs 
were tlio cause of Ins lordship’s message, 
he plucked up tlie tree by the loots, carrying 
it with all the finite on it unto him ; and 
when he was demanded the reason of that 
unhuhbaiidly action, he protested that he 
would never keep that thing in his house 
which should give any of • their lordships 
a further occasion to send ior him.”^ We 
could almost fancy the peasant in question to 
be poor Sancho X'anza : tbc frightf the action, 
ana the reason given, are all iu the manner , 
of that first of squires. « 

Every Englishman lias heard of the Bay , 
of Biscay ^ ; but we believe few have 
travelled in the country itself, either per- 
sonally or by means of books. ^ Yet it^ iS a 
laud of much interest. Presorvbg its inde- 
pendence for an ilnusual length of time, both 
against the Booians and the Oothd, and never 
receiving any hu'ge^infiux of foreigners, it 
presents to this My a fragment of eArly 
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Europe. Tliat tlie language of the people 
differs entirely from that of the rest of 
Spain, is certain ; that it is not identicdl 
with any other European dialect, is asserted 
by modem scholars, though it is said to have 
some similarity to the Welsh ; yet that it has 
“ continued without great alteration since the 
confusion at Babel,” will probably meet with 
few believers. Heylyn himself says that he 
“ will not stand to prove” such an opinion ; 
but he thinks it is the original language of 
Spain. He says that many of the customs of 
the people are very peculiar. “ They account 
themselves free from taxes and contributions 
to the Kings of Spaino, ycelding them obe- 
dience with their bodies, but not with their 
purses. [Very peculiar indeed to an English- 
man ! ] jAml when any of the Spanish 
Kings in their jirogrcsses come to the 
frontiers of this cimntrey, hee haretli one 
of his legs, and in tliat iimiiner enteretli 
into it. There he in met by the lords and 
gentlemen there dwelling, who ppotfer him 
some few small briisae pieces (niaravidis they 
call them, whereof six hundred goe to a 
crown) in a leatlierno bag, hanged at the end 
of a lance ; but withall they tell him that bee 
must not take them. '^I’his ceremony per- 
formed, they all attend the King in his jour- 
ney ; and this T learned fioru a gentleman | 
who hath spent some time in this country.” 
Even now, the people of Biscay have the 
privilege of managing their own taxation, 
and are exempt troni many fiscal iui}) 0 - 
sitions borne oy the roht of Spain, while 
they enjoy a degree of liberty unknown in 
other parts of the peninsula. IJoylyii telks 
another story of these peojile, still more 
i^trange tlnui the former. We have all read 
ol the unaccountable objection entertained by ; 
several men to the sight of very iimocciit 
things — cats, dogs, cocks, apfilcs, a new moon, 
&c. ; some even being uiigallaut enough to 
feel horror-struck at the picsence of ladies. 
But here is a whole people of orthodox 
Europe, in whose eyes the sight of a Bishop 
is as an abomination. So, at least, sajs our 
High Church Feter : “They admit no Bishops 
to come amongst them ; and wiien Fernand 
the Catholique came in progresse hither, 
accompanied, amongst others, by the Bishop 
of Panipeluno, the people arose in armes, 
dravo back the Bishop, and, gathering all 
the dust on which they thought he had 
trodden, flung it into the sea.” The same 
state of feeling still exists in Biscay : 
Bishops are illegal, and the Pope is not 
regirded. 

Bet us now turn onr attention towards 
Bussia. In the days of Peter Heylyn, Bussia 
was not the giant power it now is, or at any 
rate was only an infant Hercules, scarcely 
recognised by more mature states of 
Europe. The country was then commonly 
called Muscovy ; and the monarch, the Great 
Bake, or Emperor, — the latter title being 
first. confirmed by Peter the Great. Of the 


head^ and intoxicating drinkes are by statute 
prohibited, and two or three dayes only in a 
yeare allowed t/iem to he drunke iti.” The 
English public has lately been told that the 
national love of spirits is now encouraged 
for the sake of the revenue derived from 
its indulgence ; so that the morality of Bus- 
siau paternal government has gained nothing 
from the progress of time. Here, however, 
is a characteristic which still exists in its ! 
full force, as European nations, at this very 
moment, have but too much reason to know: 
“In matters of warre, the people are in- 
dififerently able, as beinc/ almost in coatinuall 
hroifles with their neitjfiboun'' An anecdote 
touching a very peculiar taste on the part of 
the Bussian women, makes us think that 
they would form good wives for certain 
memhers of our own louder orders, with 
whom they would have no cause to com- 
])bun of neglect, or indifference to their hap- 
piness. “ U is tlie fashion of these women,” 
says Peter, “ to love that husband best which 
1 beateth them most, and to tbinke themselves 
neither loved nor regarded, uidcsse they 1i>e 
two or three times a day well-favoredly 
swadled. The author of the Treasury of 
Times tclloth a story of a German shoemaker, 
who, travelling into this country, and here 
niairying a widdow, used her with all the 
kindnesbe that a woman could (as he thought) 
desire : yet did not shee seeme contented. 
At last, leai'iiing where the fault was, and 
that his not beating her was the cause of her 
penbiveness, he tooke such a vaine [t. r. 
humour j ill cudgelling her sides, that in the 
elide the hangman was faine to break his 
iiecke for his labour. ... It is the custome 
over all Muscovie, that a maid in time 
of wooing sends to that suiter whom she 
chooseth for her husband such a whip, 
curiously by lieiself wrought, in token of 
her, subjection unto him.”* Speaking of 
the Great Duke, our geographer men- 
tions a cirouin stance which shows the 
semi-religious, or Papal, character assumed 
by the moiiarchs of Bussia. “ Hee is 
apparelled,” s.iys Heylyn, “like a King 
and a Bishop : wearing with his royaU 
vestment a miter and a crosier’s staffe.” His 
power in those days was no less desjiotic 
than now ; for a certain Turkish bashaw used 
to say “tliat bis master and the Muscovite were 
the most absolute princes in the world.” His 
revenues, however, have doubtless increased : 
in Heylyn’s time they amounted, After defray- 
ing his household charges, to three millions 
of rubles. But the empire even then was 
“vast,” as Heylyn himself says ; and a groat 
European power was gradually developing 
itself, despite of snow and northern cold. 
Touching this last matter, by the way, we 
must nut forget a joke which will remind 
the reader of one of the most surprising 
1 incidents in that book of marvellous adven- 
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tures dironiolingf the achievements and ex- hy the dvil war then fast approaohing» 
p^riences of the Baron Mimohaiieen ; and j provoked in the first instance oy the' levying 
also of a story in No. 254 of The Tatler. ^ siiip-monoy and other opproeaive taxes. 
** This excesse of cold in tiie ayre,” writes There is some justice in the complaints of 
Peter, “ gave oocasion to Oastilian, in his those who, while seeing the iniiucuHe subse- 
Aulicus, wittily and not incongruously to quent increase ol riches to the rich, fail to 
faine, that if two men, being somewhat observe a corresponding amount of prosperity 
distant, talke together in the winter, their among the musses at the bottom of tlie scale, 
words will be so Irozen that tJiey cannot bee In his account of Scotland, Heylyii gives 
heard ; but if the pai-ticH in the spring return an o<ld relation of the feuds which were onoe 
to the same place, their words will melt in common among the clans. “ Tlie people,” 
the same order that they were frozen and suj s lie, had not long since one bai'bai'ous 
spoken, apd be plainly understood.” As a custome ; which was, if any two wore dis- 
tz’agtidy by the side of tliis builesque, we may phrased, they cx|>ected no law, but bau/fed it 
rcjH'at Heyhii's assertion that '‘mtheyeare vnt one mid his kindred ag.iin-^t the 

151)8, of 70, 000 Turkos winch made an iiirodo otlier and lus ; and thought the King much 
into Muscovie, 40, (KK) were frozen to death : ” in their common [qy. debt ?], if they granted 
which looks like an anticif>.ation of the ter- him at a certaiue day to keepe the peace.” 
rible French rcti'eat. The r?ubbians and the Itapidly glnnciug over the chief events of 
Turks, wc see, are old tnennes. Scottish history, Peter considers it necessary 

Quitting iiussia, and Hying across sea and to relate at length the story of Macbeth (or 
laud straightway to England, we droj) down “ Mach bed,” as he calls liirn), as though it had 
on London in 1021), and find ourselves in a not lieen popularised by Shukspeaiv ; of whom 
strange sjioi, althougii at home again. It indeed he makes no mention. lie says that 
seems to our modern eyes a singularly little it is “a history than which, for vaiiety of 
2 >lace for a capital ; though Peter informs us action, or strangenesse of event, I never met 
that it containe eight miles” in ciivuit. witii any more pleasing.” It is rtmark.dde 

lint our friend’s aslonishincnt seems greatly that the Scotch historian, Buclianun, who 
moved by the vastness of the population, jiublished lus great work wliilc Shakspeare 
which he regards as absolutely “ wondrous,” was a youth, recommende<l the story of 
and which proies to be ’‘well nigh four Macbeth as a lit subject for the stage. Jt is 
hundred thousand people, Wit e/i Htimher I stdiinoie remarkable than in J eremy C'olliei’s 
mihoh att(/mented in the Tearnie time'' This * J)ictionar>,* as late as sevciitoeii 

he cotl^idcrs gi eater than the p»>jmlation of huiidi*e«l and one, Macbeth is ^aiJ, in a lialf 
Paris; hut lio thinks tliat the size of the ' cunteinptiious niamier, to have been made the 
latter is superior to that of our uictrojiolis. subject of stage plays to thw day.” 

Next to Loudon, York seems to have been Passing over into Ireland, wc can only 
the cliief city of England: f/ivei'jMiol and afford space to quote a shigiiiar dcbciipt ion of 
^laucliester being then as naught. Here aro the existing state of that countiy : singular, 
some statistics concerning the amount of | because it indicates a subsequent retrogi’e.bsion, 

** butcher's moat” eaten iu London in those and because it is in some meaburo jiatalleled 
days : ** In London only there arc no few’er ! by what is now i>aasiug uyder our own eyes, 
than 67,»'500 boefes and (I7o,00() sheepe slam Alluding to the reforms which had lately 
and uttered in a yeare, besides c4ves, lanilies, | been cariied out by Queen Elizabeth and her 
hogVflesb, and poultererb’ ware. The Eaile j siiccesbor, Hcylyn says : ** Whereas there was 
of Gondomor, late the !S])auish leiger here, j before Imt one freeholder in a whole county, 
having in some severall market <layb seen the j which was the lord himself, the rest holding 
several bhaiubles of this great city, said to in villenagi* and becing subject to the lord’s 
them who made the discover}^ with him, that j iiiimeasuiable taxations, whereby they liadtio 
there was more flesh eaten in a month in that iiieoui agemeut to build or pUnt ; now the 
towne, than in all Spaine in a yeare.” This ' loid’s cbtatc was divided into two jmrts ; that 
wasi^obably an exaggerated estimate ; yet it which he beld in demeane to himselfe, winch 
is evident that a high amount of* national was still left unto him, and that which w’as in 
prosperity must have exi-slerl at the time. the hands of his tenants, who liad estates 
Heylyn says of the commonalty that made in their ^lossessions according to tlie 
“ they live, together witli gentlemen, iu common law of England, fwiying instead of 
villages and townes, which maketh them uncertain Irish taxatious, certain English 
savour of mvility and good manners ; and rents : whereby the %h:o}*U have sin>c6 set thei)r 
live in fam greater reputation than the miads vpon rej^iring their houses and manvr 
yeomen in Italy, Spaine, l«'rauee, or Ger- ring their landsy to the great increase of the 
many, being able to enter tame a stranger private and publique revenue.” How like 
^honestly, diet him plentifully, and lorlge him this is, to the good efi'eefs which have accrued 
neatly.* lie also says that they “enjoy a from the Encumbered Estates Act! Bttt 
n^ultitnde of prerogatives above all other Ireland has not yet again reached the point , 
nations, being most free from taxes and of orderliness and prosperity from which ^ 
biirdenoos impositions, ” Bow much the appears to have fallen since ttie early 
people ndi^ed these immumtie^ was shown the seventeenth oeutory^ if we may oredlt 



wliat Heyljm go«8 can to state. 
you seeue I^aud) which before seized ously 
as a grave to bury our best meu, and a guLie 
to swallow our grcatcht treahiu-ea, being 
governed neither as a couiitiey free, nor 
' oouqtiered, brought in some hope, by the 

E ruaence and policy of hei ])icHeut King and 
ite deputies, to prove an orderly common- 
wealth, civil iiiitselfe,pi*oljtiibli‘ to the prince, 
and a good strength to tli<* British Empire. 
Eor now the way-fareibg nu n tld^ell without 
daugei’, the ploughman \\ alkt Ih w ithout feare. 
tbe^wsare administered in t very place alike, 
the men are drawn unto \dlageb, the woods 
and fastnesses left to b< asis, and all reduced to 
that civility as our fatlieis novel saw, nor can 
woo sample out of ancient histones.” The 
pen-men are tlie gro.it* civiliseis of the 
world, and pocl^^ homeiimes not among the 
least practiciil. Jlow much of llie above liish 
reformation niny have btai attiibulable to 
Bpens'u’s searching opposition of onevaiicis 
in his ‘View of the State 1 1 eland, imlilimul 

in fifteen hundred ami iuiiel>-siv ! 

A few Words about the Noilh Sea and the 
islands it contains, and w(‘ have done. 
Oreonhiiid is dosciibed as noui idling “a 
people dwelling in caves, and d< in 

neoromancie.*’ TcoJand is quaint!) and 
happily called ‘*a damnable cold country, 
whence it seemes to take its name;” and 
Nova Eoinblawciu'ni “w lamous fur nothing 
but the pigmies which ar^ heie su]>])oscd to 
iuhabite.” Concerning the iMoi th Sea Ustlt, 
Heylyu relates a fiction out ol Tacitus, which 
appears to us to be out of the giaude>t tver 
ooncoivcd, and which, as it may not be known 
to all readers, we will here tian^ciibe: 
^‘lieyoud the SwethLimlei there is another 
I sea, so slow and almost luiniovable that many 
think c it to bee the bouixls which com passe 
I in the whole woihL Some ai’e persuaded 
t/cat the sound of th,e ^vni* hmrd as hee nseth 
out of this sea; and that many shap»« ol God 
are seeuc, and the buimts of Ills head. At 
this sea (the rejiort is creddilc) is the end of 
Nature and the w’orld.” 

In tho full surge of this btupeiidoiis and 
celestial liai*mouy, we shake li.inds> with 
Peter, and part company. 


THE EOVINO ENGLISHMAN. 

EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 

The Greek Commercial School at llalki 
is tlie most important educational establish- 
ment ill Turkey. It is situated on tlie brow 
of a lofty hill, and forms the chiel jioint of 
view in one of the little gi'ou)) of island's not 
ftuc from Constantinople. It is now a build- 
ing' of some pretensions and extent, but it 
has imdergoiie many changes. It occupies 
the spot Where formerly stood an institution 
founded by John Paleologus, ooc of the (4reek 
emperors, so early as foui teen hundred and 
twehiy-five. On the destruction of this 
building, aoiOther rose upon its rums, of 


whi(^ ^ fkiBiOtis IjisOaiiitl was the fenader; 
but this was, in its tnin, also destwyed. 
Eauoation is not a subject which has excited 
much attention in Turkey, and therefbt^ 
although the ground belonged to the Greek 
Patriarchate it was sufiered for some years to 
lie waste. "lu biter years, a small and ill- 
conducted school was once more establislied 
there, but it died a natural death in eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven. 

The modern school sinrung into life in 
eighteen hundre<l and forty-nine, and has 
been rapidly increasing ever since, in impor- 
tance and reputation, until it now numbers 
one hundred and eighty Hcliolars. Fifteen 
flesh applications have been just rt fused for 
want of room to lo<lge tho candKlates. When 
the jiopulatiou of the Turkish Emjare is con- 
fiidtroa, and the overwhelming numerical 
supciiorily of the Greeks, this will not appear 
a veiy large number of students ; but when 
we think (‘f tho general state of civilisation 
in Turkey, and leiuember that tlie present 
establishment is only four yi'ars old, perhaps 
the piogi'osa it has made iu that time Will 
seem more satisfiictoiy. 

Tho studonts are n(‘ai ly all of the higher 
class : tliat is to say, the better sort of mer- 
chants' sons and they juy about thirty pounds 
a yeia*, iuoludiinj: eveiy extia. Tne utmost 
attention is paid to tlieir lusiiuction and 
comfort. 1 have seldom visited a seiiool in 
which the genet al older and arran'i^emeuta 
tire better. The doriuiloi ies ai e light and well 
ventilated, though peihajis rather crowded; 
each has lui usher’s room at the cml, from 
whicli a gliiss door enables him to see all that 
is going on. Tiic diet of the boy.s is libeisd — 
a cup ol coffee and a slice of dry bri wl alter 
muining pr.i^eM, a bieakfabt of meat and 
fiuil at twelve o’cloik, and a plain diiuier at 
BIX. Their diiuk at dinner la w{ ter. J>iiriiig 
that meal, on'* ot the uslicra reads history. 

Their recreation is only an liom’s pli\ after 
every meal, which is h.udly enough. There 
IS no corporal jiunishmeni. It is superseded 
by setp tasks to be haiued out of scliool hours. 
The most severe punishment for incoriigiblc 
sinners is to be seated on a stool apart during 
diutur. A gl.iss of water and a slice oi dry 
biuad are then placed bclore them, and a 
lucturo wliicli is terrible to ]«iok u]mii — a 
inetuie which must neither be spoken nor 
dreamed of. It represents a doukty with 
lenuikably long ears, a pig grov oiling in the 
mire, and a dog conducting himself in a highly 
improper manner. The young Render may 
couteiuplaie these things at leisiffe, imd they 
are said h) have a most salutary influence. I 
asked if it were well to keep a boy without his 
accugtoBiied food ; and was glad when the 
teacher smiled pleasantly, and said that his 
dinner was always given to him when the 
punishment was over. 

1 was aosared by one of tlie eleven mastMnn^ 
who was so obliging as to be my 
that the ai'd^ur of the boys, in endeavotti^ing 
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to instruct themselves, is notable. There are 
separate masters for l&gllsh and French, but 
no boy is allowed to learn those langua^s 
until he has completed his preparatory studies. 
Adniissiou into the English and French 
cltisses is held out as a reward to the more 
advanced boys, and considered sol French is 
more learned than English ; the boys like it 
better, thougli recently the study of English 
haa gained ground ; of the handled and eighty 
seltoTars there arc now thirty who are 
learning it. One of tho attac/iea of the Eng- 
lish Embassy ba^ recently founded a halt- 
yearly prize for the best English scholar. 

Ou the return of the boys after the vaca- 
tions, which are a little longer than they 
shoVLld bo (as vacations generally are, indeed, 
at all schools), a solemn ceremony takes 
place. The bishop of the diocese (Halki) and 
the chief Greek clergy in the neigliboui hood 
assemble in full canonical^, and high mass is 
chaunted with great parade and spleiidbur. 
The head mastci, a very amiable and intelli- 
gent mun, delivers a long speech, and the fes- 
tival of the rc-opening closes with a knife 
and fork breakfast, to which the friends and 
relations of the i)upil3 who happen to be pre- 
sent are invited. It is ])leabant to bee the 
perfect harmony that exists between the 
pupils and tho masters anrl the waim and 
cordial greeting between them after their long 
sepat'ation. 

Tlie benefits w'hich such an establishment 
as this, properly conducted and sufficiently 
endowed, might bestow upon Turkey, ai*o 
Incalculable. But the funds at command of 
the directors are wholly inadecpiate, and 
there is, among rich men in Tuikty, none of 
that warm and enlightened patriotism which 
is likely to supply them. Voluntary subscrij)- 
tlons are, liowever, thankfully received, and 
those persons (they are happily many) who 
are looking about for worthy objects upon 
which to bestow benefits, would do well to aid 
SO excellent a fcuudation by gifts of money, 
books, maps, or any of those things which aie 
likely to be useful iu a school of a sfipeiior 
kind. Money, of all things, they most need, 
for building purjioses: the house being at 
present far too small for the demands con- 
stant^ nmde for admission. Even the chance 
traveflerj'who may happen to be wiuidering 
among the beautiful Erinces’ Islands (and 
imr is now anchored off them), may 
spend a few hours, not unprofitably, iu visiting 
the School of Halki. He will ^ sute, at 
least, of a courteous reception, and may, 
perhaps, find there better means of judging 
of the future prospects of the vast empire 
of Turkey, than in the cabinets of princes, 
olr at the dinner tables of ambassadors. Lie 
will see a fine handsome race of lads growing 
up ^ some of whom are certainly destined to 
make a figure iu the world one day ; all of 
whom are receiving the advantsges of educa- 
tion which <v«re completely d^ied to their 
oppressed forefathers. He Will see Among 
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them a quickness of intelligence and a doeiUty 
of manners which will surprise him, and a 
thirst for learning of all kinds which instruc- 
tion cannot mtench. I venture to predict, 
that (when Turkey shall have at length 
granted equal rights to her Ghristiao sub- 
jects), this school will produce some of her 
best and wisest citizens. 


THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 

Throw more logs upon the fire ! 

We have need of a cheeHul light. 

And close round the hearth to gather. 

Fur the wind has risen to-inght. 

With the nioumlul sound of its wailing 
It has checked the chiUhens glee, 

And It calls with a louder olaitiour 
Thou tlie clamour uf the sea. 

Haik to the voice of the wind! 

Let ns listen to what it is Baling, 

Let us hearken to ^vhere it has been; 

For it tells, m its teiiible ciynig. 

The fearful sights it has seen. 

It clatteis loud at the casemeiitB, 

^iound the house it Imiiies on, 

And shucks with ledouliloil fury, 

When we say *• The blast is goue I 

Hoik to tlie voice of the wind I 

It has been on the field of battle. 

Where the dying and wounded lie ; 

And it brings Uie last groau they uttered, 

And Uie ravenous vulture’s cry. 

It has been where the leebeigs weia meeting. 
And closed with a feaifu) crash ; 

On tlie shore where no footslr p has wandered, 
Jt has heard- tlie waters dash. 

liaik to the voice of the wind I 

It has been in the desolate ocean, 

When the lightning stiUek the mast; 

It has heard tlie ciy of the d> owning. 

Who sank as it hut tied pubt; 

The words of despair and anguish, 

'Ihnt were heard by no living ear. 

The gun tliat no signal answeiej ; 

It brings them all to us hcie. 

Hark to the voice of the tvindl ^ 

It has been on the lonely moorland, 

Where the treacherous snow<dnft lies, 

Where the traveller, spent and weary, 

Gasped faiutei, and fainter cries; 

It has heard the bay of the bloodhounds^ 

On the track of the hunted slave, f 

The lash and the curse of the master, 

And the groan that tlie captive gave. 

Hark to the voice of the wind > 

It has swept through the gloomy forest, 

Where the sledge was urged to its spccil^ 
Where the bowling wolves were rushing 
On the track of the pouting steed. 

Where the pool was block and lonely, 

U caught up a splash and a ory— 

Only the bleak sky heard it, 

the wind as it hurried by. 

B*rk to the vojoa of thp wind I 
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Then throw more logs on tbp UrSf 
Since the air is bleak and cold, 

And the o1iildi>ii are draaring nigher, 

For the tales tliat the wind has told. 

8o Closer and closer gather 
' tlnniid the red and crackling light ; 

« And rejoice (while the wind is blowing) 

We are siife and warm to>night ! 

Hark to the voice of the wind ! 

' MIRIAM THE SHADOW, 

There eEisted formerly, according to tra- 
dition, confirmed by some European travellers, 
sear the city of Dnmictta, in Egypt, a church 
of the Copts, in which on St. George’s day a 
very remarkable event used to take place 
every year. Precisely at noon, along the 
white wall above the altar, there began a 
procession of dim phantoms ; some mounted 
on horseback, others on foot, some male and 
some female. The priests attached to the 
church maintained that these nppaiilions 
were Saints wlio chose to present themselves 
at this period in order to revive the faith of 
the Christian people who were in servitude 
to unbelieving mastei-s. As the fact wa.s| 
undoubted, and admitted even by J^wa and 
Franks, who came to wonder and try to 
explain, the Coptic congregation in those 
times, when such a circumstaiiee was not 
considered at all repugnant to the laws of 
nature, of course accepted the miracle and 
derived benefit from the belief. In onr da>s 
they would probably have been derided by 
public opinion, at least in these western 
countries ; but in the East, ghosts and genii 
and spirits of all ranks and classes — ^good and 
evil — were then, as now, cousi<lereil to be as 
necessary to carry on the business of this 
world us breezes and showers. Even the 
most useless and idle apparitions are looked 
upon as more matters of course. The earth 
hath bubbles as the water hath ; and these 
are of them,” would have exactly exprchsed 
their notion. But most spiritual agencies, 
according to ‘them, are appointed by Provi- 
dence to perform certain fixed duties. There 
are beings to watch over level’s, and others 
to torment the wicked. We are accustomed | 
to suppress a yawn because of tlio laws of 
eti<)uette ; but an Egyptian Fellah profoundly ■ 
believes he must do so because there exists ! 
a particular kind of demon, specially appointed 
to lenp down the throats of gaping mortals. 

As long as the church stood there was an 
annual pilgrimage, from all the surrounding 
districts, of pious people who wished to have 
ocular evidence ot the fact that saints did 
revisit the earth in order to cheer and console 
th&ta. On St. George’s day, the neighbour- 
hood of the church was converted into a camp. ; 
The strangers began to arrive on the previous 
evening, on asses^ on mules, on camels, in boats 
down the river. Some set up good tents as a 
protection agednst the dew-fa.ll ; others made 
little sheds of palm branches and blankets; 


and many bivouacked in the open air round 
great fires lighted at various intervals uixm 
the plain. Few, however, slept, religious 
excitement having wrought up most minds 
to a pitch of fervour that rendered rest im- 
possible Some prayed, others sang, others 
talked, mai|y walkea apart In meditation. A 
continual hum rose from the camp, and was 
carried by tho sea breeze far away over the 
country, to greet the little caravans that were- 
converging towards the same point along 
every path. 

On one occasion — tradition is not very 
precise as to the date — a lai’ge boat manned 
by a dozen rowers, on coming round a Hharj> 
promontory into a broad resdi that sparkled 
in the moon like a lake of silver, was greeted 
by the distant murmur of the camp of pil- 
grims. An old man with a white beard, 
who sat ill the portico of the cabin, in- 
stantly gavo onlers to moor under the bank. 
The rowers, with a quick dropping chant, 

I brought tno head of the galley round to the 
I stream and found a convenient landing- 
place near a group of sycamores. The old 
man remained meditating for a short time in 
his place ; and then, unhooking a little lamp 
that swung fi’om a chain, went into the cabin, 
shading the light with his hand and walking 
cautiously as if into a sick chamber. On one 
of the couches, under curtain.? of gauze, there 
was a person sleeping, who at first sight 
might have been mistaken for a maiden. A 
slight down, however, on the upper lip, and 
some stemnebs about the eyebrows indicated 
that the sleeper was a youth. He was very 
pale and looked sickly. The old man gazed 
at him for a little time and then luadc the 
light play upon his eyelids, and said gently, 
“My son, niy son, wo have arrived at the 
destination ot fate, and it is meet that wo 
should say the prayers which ai e necessary 
to bring a blessing upon us.” The young 
man, after murmuring a little time some 
words in which the name of *Miriam recurred 
two or three times, awoke with 4 cheerful 
smile and said, “1 thank thee, father.” Then 
the old man stooped down and kissed him on 
the forehead, and took out a large book from 
beneath the cushion and began to read, 
pausing now and then, for hia son to say 
“ Ameeu,” which he did very devoutly. Tho 
sailors meanwhile had lighted a tire on the 
bank, and were saying their prayers around 
it. There was no sound but the gurgling of 
the water along the sides of tlie boat, except 
that now and then with the rising and tho- 
falling of the gentle wind the murmur of tlie 
camp came sweeping by. 

Hau Hamma was the principal accountant 
of tho treasury of the Sultan of Egypt. 
Though he had amassed a largo fortune in' 
the exercise of his functions, he was reputed 
for probity, and had eai'iied the resp(^ct bo^ 
of prince and people. This is saying much in 
t)ie East, where it is supposed that a ^^d 
financier nfust be a dn»lLOiiest man. , £Ean 






'Ba^mci, li«.d bat one child, son M whose 
sake he had undertaken this pilgrimage, 
The mother had long since been taken away, 
and Uiere remained to him no other object of 
love. He had eneountered many misfortunes, 
many disappointments, many losses ; hut 
he to say that no man can be unhappy 
to whom there remains anything to love. 
He was right. Tlie greatest blessing that 
Providence has givmi us is tlie ix>wer of 
affection ; and, as long as we have still in 
this world any being with whom we can 
laugh or weep, whose delights are our delights, 
and whose sorrows are our sorrows ; with 
whom we can share our Impes, and fight 
against despair, we have no riglit to call our- | 
sema miserable. Where tlien is the mmi to 
whom a child is given that dares to take this 
title 1 Han Hamma had gold and silver, an<l 
precious stones, and silks, and embroidered 
clothes, and servants, and houses, and hinds ; 
and' he had the young Yusof, for whom, with 
' all these things, he could purchase enjoyments. 
Why sliould he be blamed for allowing his 
friends to call him The Most Happ}^ althougJi 
tliey may liave mistaken the source of his 
happiness, supposing it to be wealth ? 

When Yusof attained the age of seventeen 
years, his father, who had noticed in himself 
certain symptoms of decay, and who knew 
that he had already readied the average age 
which is allotted to ma.n, 9 alled him to his 
side, and said, “ My son, it is now good for 
thee to take a wife, in order that 1 may be 
assured that our race shall not^ perish. Per- 
chance it may be given to me once more to 
nurse a child upon niy lap, to teach it its first 
wojrds, and to feel its little fingers CJai^p my 
thumb as J wailk it across the room. These 
are delightia wliich are fitting for an old man, 
jind I pray thee therefiii’e to look around and i 
dioose among the maidens of thy j^eopl^ one 
who shall please thee.” Yusof kisKsed his 
father*s hand, and said, ^‘Thy wishes are 
pommands. But give me^ yet a little time for 
reflection. This is a thing of which I have 
not yet thought.” 

Then he went away, resolving in his mind 
to be swift in choice, so that he might gladden 
the heart of his father. But, instead of going 
to the house of his uncle where many maideim, 
2m cousins ^d their friends — beautiful girls 
with almomflkhaped eyes and slender forms 
—were to be seen, he shut himself up in his 
roo^ or wandered alone into the country, 
flitting by the banks of rivulets, under the sha- 
dow of trees, and began to imagine in his heart 
an object of love. He placed himself at once 
under the fatality of poets ; for who is there in 
' this world who, not satisfiedwith the creatures 
whom God hath given,- does not endeavour 
‘to&ame a heart-companion for' himself ; who 
endows her with all the beauties and the 
graces wliich his fancy can create ; who 
separates' from her all the fruits and all the 
fatlmgs whach are incident to humanity : who 
makes of her a spiritual being«more fit for 


devotion than for eomfiSDiion^ip ; 'who 
I not share, to a certain ekteut, tlie ' fruitful 
misfortune of the sons of song?' Nehrly all 
the uubappinesa and disappointment Wuioh 
we meet with in this Ufe may be traced, *to 
the extravagant aspirations m which We;' 
indulge in hours of idleness and hope : wheh 
we frame the future according to our desires, 
and disdain to accommodate ourselves to pos- 
sibility. Somebody has said, or rather, every- 
body says, tiiat no one loves who loves nob 
at fiiet sight. The meaning of this 'is deeper 
than wc commonly believe. He who loves 
at first sight has, until then, been occupied, 
with other thoughts, has not framed to him- 
self an ideal mistress, and has not, by an- 
ticipation, exhausted all the emotions of his 
heart in a fictitious life in some fanciful 
castle or cottage, which he has built for the 
dwelling of some fanciful creature. Those 
who, like Yusof, by accident or temperament, 
arc led to fix their affections on a being of 
their own creation — -a being which, if thfey 
could call into existence, would not satisfy 
them long — prepare for them.selve8 great 
unhappiness. 

In Ids solitary hours Yusof had ever 
preseuk to his mind the injunction of his 
lather ; but, instead of looking abroad among 
the maidens of his people as he had been 
told, he thought it necessary in the first 
place to make up his mind as to what 
qualities and what beauties his wife should 
possess. By degrees, without his knowledgej 
he created for himself an object of love such 
as it was not probable he would find among 
the daughters of tlie Copts, nor among the 
daughters of any other nation of the earth.' 
When, therefore, after a month had passetl 
Han Hamma again called him to his side, and 
said : My sou, hast thou made a choice 1 ” 
the young mau could only reply that he had 
meditated and had framed for himself an 
ideal of loveliness. “ TYcll,” said Han Hamma, 
folding him in his arm.s, ‘Hhis is something. 
No transaction con be brought to a good end 
without serious deliberation. Now look 
arouud Lliee, and choose a maiden that is in 
accordance with the idea thou hast framed ; 
and fear not but that 1 will obtain her fbr 
thee.” 

Yusof did as he was bid, and looked at his 
cousin Lisbet. She was fair to see, and many 
were the youths who aspired to her. Her 
eyes were piercing, her lips like the bow of 
Cupid, her skin like the inner petal of a new- 
blown rose ; but her stature was greater than 
Yusof had dreamed of, and he was obliged to^ 
raise his modest eyes disagreeably to adsrnwe' 
her. All the faults she had, thereforer— and 
who of us is there without fault 1 — w^d at 
once apparent, and Yusof turned away to 
look upon the little Henneno. But she waa 
much too stout; and though^ cheerful Mkd 
pretty, with a voice as sweet as a singing ' 


bird’s, she found s>o mercy with the yptwi, 
critic^ who said to hlmeelf ^ It woudd be . 






ip Uvp on without k ppi^pamon tbito to takp 
'this ^twpy ihingr'* 3^auy other girls were 
Judged , ox by the same sheuidard and aoii<- 
'^detuued, so that Yiisof began to huagine that 
there was no one good enou^ lu this world 
for him. Thl^ was a very painful reflection ; 
z^ot that he was himself impatient to choose 
,, n Vife^ bnt he desired to comply with bis 
father’s injunctions. One day, tlien^ore, being 
'much perplexed in mind, he went to an old 
dame who was supposed to know thin^ to 
look into the future, and to explain hidden 
events. She received Ijim in a dark room, 

^ and took him by the hand, and said, “ 1 know 
thee ; thou art the sou of Han Hamma, and 
thou art in search of Mirlain the Shadow. 
Seek and thou wilt find.” Then she suddenly 
dismissed him. 

For several days Yusof wandered from 
morning until evening in the fields, wondering 
to himself where this Miriam the Shadow 
might be found. He seemed to remember 
that the being whom he had created in bis 
mind was called Miriam, and" lie bcgmi to 
think of her as one whom he liad possessed, 
and whom lie had IcsL. Sometimes when 
lying in a shady nook, where there was no 
sound but the hum of insects, tar away from 
the paths of men, ho used to cry out “ Miriam ! 
Miriam 1 ” and wet the grass witli his teais, ' 
as if he were really entitled to enroll hiiuself, 
amongst the sons of sorrow. Once thei’C ! 
sdemed to hover over him, amongst the j 
branches of the trees, a form of beauty shed- . 
ding smiles of kindness ujioii him, and looking ' 
down witli compassion. He rose wihlJy and 
t^irew up his arms into the air ; but the , 
form had faded, and yet a voice that mixed j 
wdth the rustling of tlie leaves pronounced ! 
his name, but in tones rather or pity' Hum i 
affection. He went homo and threw himself, 
iu Ill's father’s arms, and told him that either ! 
he must die or must wed with Miriam the 
Shadow. The good old man could not at lirst 
untlerstand ; but when he saw the piercing 
©yes and haggard looks of bis son, lie became 
convinced that madness had been tlie result 
of much thought, and blamed himself as the 
cause, Yusol look to his bed, and remained 
Incapable of motion for many day.s. The 
wisest physicians were called in, and one 
prescribed one thing and another another. 
Some said that the heat of the sun had been 
too great, and others the damp of the earth 
had been disastrous. All agreed that tho 
young man had lust his senses and his health 
together. But in spite of their sayings and 
th^ir medicines no good result was obtained. 

At length there arrived iu the city of Cairo 
^Persian doctor, who sent his servant about 
the streets proclaiming that if there were any 
‘ one aiflioted with an extraordinary disease 
h)ip and he alone, could give relieL When 
Han Hamiaa heard the crier, he said, “ Those 
‘Who praise themselves' are wise because 
ithey^ bege* Qonfidence; and I have heard that 
iJfl'ia: the. doctor and not the doctor’s . drugs 


thatgivea heal^lp vadst pedfile/* So he called 
for the Persian, and stated his son’s case. 

The Persian, hummed and rolled his eyes, 
and displayed certain instruments, and 'made 
use of words longer than his face, upon which 
Han Hamma Baid to him, “ These things are 
unnecessary ; we believe in thy power^ and 
are in want of tby advice.” The doctor 
laughed and sairl, What is the story of this 
young man 'i ” When he had heard that he was 
in love with Miriam tho Shadow he pondered 
a little, and gave his opinion iu these woids, 
“LeiMiiiam the Shadow be found.” “Un- 
happy doctor ! ” exclaimed Han Hamma, in a 
passion, is this thy wisdom ? What is ’ 
the diflercnce between thy advice and my 
thoughts 't ” “ My father,” replied the Persian, 

“ wisdom is always nearer at hiuid than folly ; 
and, if men would receive it as it comes, they 
would not waste the greater part of their lives 
in search after vain things. My experience 
has told nie that tlie office of a good coun- 
stillur is to remind those who are wamlering 
in search of a rule of action of their first im- 
pression, which is often disdained because of 
its simplicity. Thou hast thyself thought oi 
seeking fur this Miriam ; but, instead of doing 
so, thou hast called in the sous of science, who 
liave made experiments on thy son, and have 
iiici'eased their own knowledge at the expense 
of his iiealth. Go forth, my hither, and travel 
and sec new countries, and show the wonders 
thereof to Yusof, and perchance he will find 
that which he ’seeketh ; if not, he will find 
something else, for the searcher is always 
rewarded. He who went into the desert to 
seek for a mine of gold found a well in a 
Valle}', and settled himself there, and became 
tile fimiiiler of a mighty people,” Han Haiutua 
saw the wisdom of these words, and embraced 
tbe Pei'islan doctor, and gave him a robe of 
honour, and proclaimed him in the city ius 
the wisest of the disciples of Hippocrat. 
But when tlie people asked wliat wonderfuiL 
luedlcines a.n.d powerful amulets had ttecn 
made use of to bring back Yusof to courage 
and strength, ho did not tell them, for there is 
no value except in what is unknown. Yusot 
being told by his father that they must depart, 
and search through the world for this Miriam 
the Sliadow at once, fouud sti'cnglb to leave 
his bed, and no longer considered himself a 
neighbour of death. The necessary prepara- 
tions were made, and father and son soon set 
out upon their travels. They went to the Lalue, 
and visited the Coptic cities thereof and 
sojouniuvl in the desert. Then retarniug^ they 
voyaged by way of Alexandria to Syria, and 
stationed in all the cities from Damascus to 
Aleppo. Still, however, Miriaux was not 
found, and Yusof, though there was no longer 
any fear lor his life, remained sad and uiclau- 
choly. They returned, after a year’s absence, . 
to Cairo, wliere tliey found the Persian pliysi'- 
cian again tiiere on his way back from ind^ 
He lui^ cured, he doid, tlie sovereign of 
MoguU of a fever by means of a pocket 
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k«rchi^ bought for two pimttrefi In the bazaar 
and had, in consequence, become possessed of 
so much wealth that he was about to return 
to his country, in hopes of marrying tlie young- 
est daughter of the Shah. “And this Miriam ?” 
said he, pinching Yusof’s pale dteok. The 
youpg man sighed and blushed, for he was 
now ashamed of his weakness before strangers. 
“ It will be good,” said the physician — who, 
now that he was about to abauaon the prac- 
tice of medicine, began to recommend his 
patients to Providence, of which he had not 
thought before, possibly deeming it unneces- 
sary — it will be good,” be saiiL “ to make a 
pious pilgrimage. Go to the Church of the 
Apparitions on St. George’s day. Who knows 
but that the saints may be able to do that 
which the art of man cannot accom- 
plish?” Han Hanima smiled, .and the 
Persian, who understood liia thoughts, said, 
** Even in this case J advise what ohonld have 
been thy first care. Perhaps, if we lemembcr 
well, W'e have all forgotten to ask a blehsing 
frOTH above at the commencement of our most 
eager pursiuls. We pray for i^ain and sun- 
shine, which is distributed for others as well as 
ourselves; but we do not pray to be wise, 
because w'e think wc are so alread}".” He 
determined to follow the Persian’s advice, 
and this is how it happened that, on the eve 
of St, O<»orge’a day, his boat ai rived within 
bearing of the great camp of pilgrims absem- 
bled to see the Apparition of ^the Saints. 

Although the Persian’s words bad been 
merely words of va^jue advice, botli father 
and son were persuaded that they were 
j approaching the solemn moment when their j 
I fate was to be decided for good or for. 

•evil. They passed the greater part of the 
' night in prayer ; and Yusof, every now 
and then, raised his voice and wept aloud 
over his youth that had withered aud faded In 
pursuit of a shadow. “I feel ^ery old,*’ he 
said, “ older than thou, father ; for thou hast 
still hope and I have none. This is an evil 
thing which T have done. God placed me in 
thy care, tliat I might serve him and be useful 
to ray fellow men ; yet I have devoted all the 
strength of my heart and mind to the pursuit 
of a vain illusion — an imagination that is not 
a creature of God, but a part of myself. This 
is great inqiiety.” But the hour of desponding 
passed ; aud when the sun staited up behind 
a far off grove of palm-trees, and the blue 
^heavens trembled with the light, and the 
storks began to come down to the margin of 
^tbe jitrcain, aud doves fiu tiered in ciowds 
W»*frgiu field to field, ^nd ground larks brushed 
along the dewy grass ; when the fish began to 
leap at tlie flies that buzzed over the water, 
as it glided aud shone and eddied, and mur- 
mured ; when the roar of the camp died away, 
stified by the sounds of reviving life all around ; 
when the boat again put out into the stream, 
and the rowers, rising as they pulled, shouted 
the morning song, and were answered by the 
crews of the ower boats that quitted the 


banks where they too had passed the nighlL 
and crowded into a fleet of pilgi'ims >^whenaH 
the realities of nature were thus astir, Yusof 
felt more happy and more hopeful, and said to 
his father, “This is the day we have waited 
for.” Han Hamma kissed mm on the temples ; . 
and both, standing on the roof of the ^bin, * 
now beheld the Church of the Apparitions 
I'lsing in the midst of the plain, and whiM^ 
tents sparkling around, and crowds of people 
running to and fro, and camels and horses 
standing here and there. They remained in 
their boat, moored witli a hundred others 
against the bank, until the appointed hour. 

A crier, standing on one of the pinnacles of 
the church, at length atmoiinced that it was 
noon, aud that the people might begin to enter. 
Tliere was at first a rush — but jiresently order 
returned, and the croud began to pour in at 
one door and out .at the other, gazing intently 
on the white wall above the altar ; aud truly 
an uninterrupted succession of phantom foi ms 
moved in st.itely march from right to left. 
Now and then a figure on liorseback seemed 
id pasM rapidly in front of the others, aud was 
habited by enthusiastic shouts us St. Geoige, 
Sometimes theaj>paritioii8 were dim, at others 
they bcc<aiiie as bright ami clear as fresco 
painting. Yiisof and his father advanced 
slowly through the crowd. Just as they 
reached the great door a tremendous devo- 
tional cry vraa raised, and the name of Miiiapi 
flew to every lip. The people imagined they 
saw the saint of that name, BOnietimes con- 
founded with the Virgin Mary. The form of 
a beautiful girl, with Tier head bent modestly 
down, slowly advanced, and stood fora moment 
rs if ill a glow of light, in the centre of the 
white Widl — .alone. She raised her eyes 
slowly, and seemed to look with affection aud 
pity on u pale face thut wua coming on in the 
crowd. Yusof had left his father, and, for- 
getting everything but what he saw, struggled 
forward, shouting “Mil him! Miriam! ’ not 
111 the accents of devotion, but in those of love. 
The people understood not this scandal, and 
when tlie Shadow p.ibsed on, and Yusof was 
earned by the stream of ])ilgrims, panting and 
wild-looking, out into the fields beyond the 
church, lie was reganled with respect, as 
one who had been vibited by an especial access 
of fervour. 

Han Hamma, who did not know that 
Miriam the Shadow had appeared, hastened 
after liia son, and found him on the extretne 
limits of the crowd, lying upon his face. He 
raised him up and pressed nim to his breast, 
luid asked him what was the cause of his dis- 
lurbanee. Then Yusof said : “ It is not that 
I beheld her gazing at me from amidst the 
saints, for 1 might have died to join her. !3at 
she appeared to me again here upon this B|>Ot 
and smiled at me. I fell down to worship and 
ask pardon for having profaned her by i»y 
love ; but on raising my eyes she was gone.'* 
Then Han Hamma trier! to comfort him, and 
pretended to be sceptical of apparition^ 




consci^Tice Binote for this sin^ 

4iid said iP^th a smile that had something of 
impiety in it, "If thou hast seen thy Miriam 
on this spot be sure she is a creature of 
flesh and blood ; and we will find her abode. 
Did she make no sif^n, and greet thee by no 
gesture?*' "Sim pointed to the river — ^the 
place where shadowsare — meaning that I must 
her in her kingdom.” “Not so,” said the old 
man, determining — to raise his soiifrom despair 
be wicked, “believe not these vain things. 
Thou hast been punished for pursuing a 
shadow ; but remember, there is no shadow 
without a substance. This is a case for the 
wise. The Persian physician will explain all.” 

So they returned to Cairo, where the Persian, 
who seemed to think that the Shah's daughter 
could afford to wait tor him, still remained 
caring extraordinary diseasebsimply topaashis 
time. Wli(pn he heard the result of the joui uey 
he smiled strangely and said ; “ All goes well ! 
Miriam will be found, bhe is a living thing ” 
Yusof embraced the Persian in a transport of 
gi’ati tilde ; but Han Hamma looked at him 
attentively and surpriped a twinkle of nieiri- 
ment in bis eye. “ What are this villain’s in- 
tentions ?” thought lie. A little while after, 
whilbt Yusof slept, the father and the phy- 
sician were closeted together, and the servants 
aaid they heard peals of supernatural laugh- 
ter bursting from their mouths. It is 
quite cerluin, that some unholy iucaiita- 
lions took pbico ; for, when Yusof awoke, 
he beheld Han Hamina and the Persian 
physician standing before him, each liohling 
t he tips of the rosy fingers of a young maiden 
the exact counterpart of the ajipaiition seen 
in the church. He jumped at her as a cat 
would upon a linnet, and insisted upon a^cer- 
tainiug her reality by kissing her. .All 
this was very wonderful ; and the scandalous, 
when they heard pai'ts of the story, insisted 
that Han Ilamma, being a very old roan, 
having little further to do with Ins soul, had 
sold it to an individual who goes about mak- 
ing bargains of that kind, lor all the world 
like an old clothesmau. The Mo.slenis, how- 
ever, being, as most (Of us are, very keen in 
seeing through the supersLilions of other 
people, declared that all this was a piece of 
manoeuvring : that the Persian doctor was a 
poor Coptic apothecary of Damielta, who 
had been going about the world to earn a 
dowry for his daughter : that he had taken 
advantage of Yusof ’s madness to make a 
good match: that Miriam had gone by his 
orders and passed beliind the church, so that 
her shadow might be reflected on the wall : 
and that Han Hamma was an old fool, who, 
instead of beating his sou with a good stick, 
luad yielded to ^1 his whims, and had given 
him a i^ife who would have been very glad 
to marry Cardomo the Deacon. It is evident, 
hovrevor, that these rumours arose from mere 
malice ; for altliough ^the Shah’s daughter is 
sllU fraiting for her husband, yet the Persian 
plgrsielim made eudi a fine speech at the 


wedding, that it is quite impossible for him to 
have been a hypociite. He spoke with tears 
in his eyes of the sin of pursuing the fancies 
of oqr own hearts, instead of the cheerful 
realities of life ; and, as he placed Miriam’s 
hand in Yusof ’s, said to her : “Take care, my 
child, not to allow this young man ever to 
look upon you again as a vision.” There was 
an odd meiTy menace in the bride’s eyes 
when she heard these words ; and, if tradition 
may be trusted, she took many ways of show- 
ing that she was no shadow. However, they 
lived happily together for a long time, and 
their posterity is now in Cairo. 

SPLITTING STKAWS. 

Straws — no relation to our bottle of hay- 
are* things to show which way the wind blows 
— things to which a drowning man clings when 
he has no bettor support. Contentious men 
are said to split straws when they dispute 
about trifles. But straws are not always 
trifling things ; they sometimes play a busy 
part. Let us split a few straws of this latter 
sort. 

There is some little magic imputed to 
straws. Thus, there is a Devonshire cure for 
thrush, in which the child is taken to a run- 
ning stream, a straw is drawn through its 
mouth, and its mother I'epeats the verse, 
“ Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,” 
Aic. What is the connection between the straw 
and the verse, and between either of them 
and the cure, we must leave a Devonshire 
mother to desci ibe. There used formerly to 
be a hidden virtue in a straw-necklace as 
worn by a pilgrim. Erasmus mentions such 
necklaces ; and a modern attempt has been 
made to explain this on the ground that wheat 
straw has been regarded as an emblem of 
peace, and that the necklace may have been 
worn to bbield the pilgrim from harm during 
his wayf.iriogs. Wliethcr tlie^witches cared 
a straw lor any one, we are not*told ; but they 
cared for straw; insomuch that straw was 
strewed on the floors of houses, five or six 
centuries ago, to keep away the witches. 

There are men ol straw in vanous coun- 
tries and counties. lii and near Carlisle, 
there is (or was) a custom prevalent among 
servants waiting to be hired; they go into 
the market-place with a straw in their 
mouths, as a mark whereby their wants may 
be made known. A broom at the mast-head 
indicates that a ship is for sale, so does a 
straw in the mouth annoudte that a servant 
is waiting to be hired. ' The custom has 
become modernized to this extent, that the 
candidate holds the straw in his hand until 
he observes a probable employer looking at 
him,, when he suddenly whips it into bis 
mouth. Anderson mentions this mouth-straw 
custom in one of his Cumberland Ballads » 
“ At oarel I etiiid wl* a strne i* my mouih, 

The weyv|s com rouu me in ol asters ; 

* What Weage due te ax, canny lad? ' says ymS* 
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■' This carel is, ira believe, l^e mai’het-ptiiQe. teeiij «n Ausinrian- paper maber prodaeed' 
Bttt tlie straw in the shoe, in past years, bad paper from straw, naenjl for luaiiy' purposes: 
a much more crafty signification than the At a somewhat earlier date, the Marmiis of 
straw in the mouth. Fielding, iu his I^fe of Salisbury, at one of Greorge the Tliird’s 
Jonathan Wild, relates that Jonathan’s aunt levies, presented to the King a small book 
Cluirity “ took to husband an eminent gen- printed on straw-paper, ns a specimen of 
tiemau, whose name I cannot learn, but who the art. Begiirn produced at Faria, in 
was &mous tor so fiiendly a disposition, that eighteen hundred and one, some specimens of 
he. was bail for about a hundred gentlemen in straw-paper, which were not only suitable 
one year, lie had likewise tlie remarkable for writing and printing, but even for coppei> 
honour of walking iu Westminster Hall plate engravings. ^}atler, of Vienna, who 
witili a straw iu his shoe.” Our age Inis had a secret mode of making straw-paper, is 
almost forgotten the nature of this straw- said to have solil his secret to the King of 
biul to which Fielding so aarcastioally alludes ; iJenmark in eighteen hundred and fifteen; 
but' the subject luis lately been go8sipj)ed but whether his Scamlinavian Majesty 
into notoriety iu Notes and Queries. Straw made anything out of his bargain, we do 
bail menus, simply, iiisufiicieut or fraudulent not know. 

bail ; but Westminster Hall has long ceased In the last century, a curious work was 
to witness the straw which was its aynilK)!. prodiiceil at Riitisbon. ft was an account, 

In an article in the Quarterl^^ Keview it is by Jacob Christian Schaffer, of certain experi- 
.Boid, ‘*We have all heard of a race of men ments which had been made to produce 
who used, iu former days, to ply about our paper from various vt*g(‘table substlinces ; 
own cmn ts of law, and who, from their man- and with it were interleaved several spocimens 
ner of making known their occupation, were i of the paper so made ; together with lace and 
recognised by the name of straw-hlioes. An | woven cloth made from sucli of them as are 
advocate or lawyer, who wanted a * conve- ; fibrous. The wdiole collection is not a little 
nient’ witness, knew by these signs whei*e to remarkable. Greyish, browmish, greenish, 
find one ; and the colloquy between the blneish ; dull, shining, granular, fibrous- 
parties was brief. ‘Don’t you remember?’ they present extraordinary diversities. The 
said tlie advocate, (tlie party looked at the fee straw specimens avf" among those which p»*e» 
and gave no sign ; but the fee increased, and sent a certain glosKinoss of surface, due 
the power of memory increased with it) ; ; ])robab]y to the large amount of silex whitjh 
‘To be sure 1 do.’ ‘Then come into Court ; straw contains. Schafier’s first volume contains 
and swear it;’ and straw-shoes went into fifteen of these speciiiK-ns, with notices of the 
the Court and swoie it.” There is an ohl aubslnuces whence Limy were made, and a 
picture of Westminster Hall still extant, in brief account of the mode of manufacture; the 
which, among the figures crowding the Hall, second volume contains fourteen specimens ; 
is a man with a straw, in his shoe. the third, seventeen; the fourth, ten; the 

There are other men of straw besides these, i fifth nine ; and the sixth, nine ; making the 
In the liocks, a “ straw-yarder” is .a name con- i whole number upwards of seventy. Some 
teiuptuously given to a would-be sailor who j are made of inner bark, swnne of leaves, some 
hae never been out to sea. But there are i of rind, some of moss, some of stalky fibres, 
real men of straw carriecl about at some ofjsoraeof reeds, and some of straw. Another 
the Italian ca^'nivals ; and we have men of|of these di‘sperate attempts after novelties 
straw enough on Guy Fawkes day and other! in paper-making is a small edition of a part 
p<jpular festivals. Certainly the smartest! of the works of the Marquis de Villette, 
men of straw which have ever come under publishetl in London iu seventeen liiindretl 
our own personal obseiwatiou, were a regi- and eiglity-six. A copy of this work is in 
ment of fellows employed by a London straw- the British Miiseiim ; and the paper, made 
bonnet maker ; they perambulated the from the inner bark of the linden or lime- 
streets dressed in straw plait garments from | tree, is certainly among the oddest, produc- 
top to toe^lnits, coats, trousers, boots, and all. 1 tious which we have met with. The nook is 
The agricultural, stable and decorative uses a duodecimo, of about one hundred and fifty 
of sti'aw are so apparent and so .simple, as to pages ; and we suspect it was rather intended’ 
speak for themselves ; but there is just now a to show off the paper than the Marquis, 
project on which we may gossip a little, viz. The paper is coarser than the coarsest evw 
the manufacture of writing and printing now used for printing English books; and' 
pa^r from straw. The trials in this respect its colour more nearly resembles that of a 
iueve been made in a brave spirit ; if the London November fog than anything else, 
straw paper be not a first-rate iavourite, it is It is, in fact, a paper maker’* edition ; ror the 
not from any deficiency in the attempts to paper maker, in his dedication of the volume 
make it so. It has been long known that to the Marquis Ducrest, speaks of the experi- 
a<good packing and wrapping paper caa be ments which he (DeUlle) ha* made in the 
made from* straw ; but something finer than manufacture of psper, from varjofu* kinds off \ 
this has ©ccitaionalJy be«n protUiced. Very bark, leaves, and other vegetable^ production^ ‘ 
good tradfig ami copying j)aper has been and seems tO imply that he had had the 
made from it. In eighteen hundred and four- volume printed as an exemplar of one varief^ ^ . 
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of hiB' paper. At tiid end he has stttched m a 
few supplementary lewres, of an equal number 
of (ii^rent kinds of paper, made from nettle 
fibre, hop 6bre, moss, reeds, weeds of three 
different species, eouch-grass, hazel-woo<l, 
prick- wood, marsh-mallow, inner bark of oak, 
inner bark of poplar, and osier. We have 
tried very liard to like some of these, as ex- 
amples of ingenuity applied to a usefut pur- 
pose ; but all in vain a ragged regiment they 
certainly are— -reed-paper and mai^h-niallow 
paper being the best, nettle^paper and moss- 
paper the worst. 

It is, however, only the straw-paper which 
immediataly concerns us here ; and we notice it 
chiefly because another attempt is now being 
made to bring this commodity into the niar- 
'ket. It is gradually finding its way into tlie 
shops of some of the J^ondon stationers. 
Whether good or bad, cheap or dear, ea. h 
user must decide for himself ; but as this 
paper is not yet popularly known, we must 
say a little concerning its personal appearaiuje 
— not that external beauty is always a test of 
internal iherit ; but that writing })aper certainly 
is expected to ])resent a tolerably comely face. 
We are now writing on a sheet of straw-paper. 
Its size is larger tJiaii that of letter-paper, 
being equal to that which is satirically called 
foolscap. The surface is slightly rough, yet 
rendered glossy by the silicitied straw which 
constitutes the chief material of it s su>)ataiice. 
One good character we must not hesitate to 
give it : it receives the ink very readily, and 
is pleasant to write upon. The paper in que.s- 
tion has cost fourpeiice per quire, reUiil. A 
fine, or elegant, or delicate paper it certainly 
is not ; yet it would be pleasant to hear that 
the paper could be usefully applied ; that it 
can be sold at a cheap rate— cheap, an<l yet 
leave an adequate profit — pleasant for this, 
if for no ether reason, that it is an liish 
manufacture, one in which Ireland is trying 
to do a little for itself. There was at the 
Dublin Exhibition a roll of this paper long 
enough (more or less) to wrap round the world. 
We pass oil to straws of another kind. 

Straws being tubular and cylindrical do not 
seeTu to be very well ailapted for purposes of 
fine art or artistic design ; yet ingenuity has 
contrived a mode of applying them to some 
such a purpose — not high art, certainly, but 
decorative and ornate. The French mordcs 
in the last century were wont to employ 
portions of their time in making pictures and 
ornamental designs of straw ; perhaps our 
ladies (we are not pai’ticularly interested 
in the works of monks in these days) 
might oecaaioiially vaiy their crochet and 
^rliu work by some such ornamental labours 
in straw. straws were selected lai’ge, 

long, thin, and. white ; they were deprived 
of all knots, solid stem, and enveloping 
mea^brane ; they were bleached by sulphur- 
ins they were dyed or stained in val;ious 
colours, a few only being kept white ; they 
were open, by one rent from end to^ end j 


they were spread out into- flat ribbons,, half an 
inch or so in width ; they were pasted ude by 
side on sheets of paper, with edges nicely 
joining ; and thus were at length prodm^ 
sheets of stmw, beautifully smooth, equable, 
hard, and glossy. Scrupulous care was ta^n 
that all the straws in any one sheet should 
be exactly alike in- tint. The monk, 
having thus provided himself with' sheets of 
white, blue, red, green, and other coloured 
straw, proceeded with his laboine. The 
sheets having been well pressed after the 
pasting, be was enabled to work upon them 
without disturbing their bond of union. Some 
of tlie pictures were a kind of mosaic. The 
straw sheets were cut up into narrow strips ; 
and these, varying in width and in colour, 
were pasted on paper ; this paper, when dry, 
was again cut up into strips, which were ^aiu 
united in some new order of juxtaposition. 
Aiudher variety more newly resembled in- 
laying, or manpietry, or buhl- work. Several 
sheets of straw, of various colours, were laid 
one upon another ; a paper pattern wan laid 
on them, and sharp cutting tools severed all 
the sheets along the lines of tlie design. The 
little fragments thus produced were picked up 
one by oiiei and formed into devices by being 
f)aste(l ou paper; the blue, the green, the 
red, the white, and so forth, being dispersed 
.and minglcil according to the taste of the 
aii/ist. A higher class of the art was that 
ill whicli embo.ssDieiit was introduced. 

Before Ihe dsys of British Havannahs and 
ten-a shilling Cnbas, the rising generation 
in the streets w'erc accustomed to smoke clieap 
cigars with straw's Inserted at one end ; this 
compromise between tlie pipe and the cigar 
hiul its little day of prosperity, but it has now 
died out. The fairer portion of creation can 
point to a use of straws which transcends all 
others. The straw bonnet is a nofable pro- 
duct ; notable for its ingenuity, its durability, 
its cheapness, and the infinite variety of which 
it is susceptible. There are cert/iin of our 
midland counties wliich would look gloomy 
enough but for the tia<le which their straw- 
w^ork brings to them ; and those (and they 
are many) who still wish thfit cottage indiistiy 
may not be wholly swamped by large manu- 
factories, look with a kindly eye on our atraw- 
plaiters and their labours. 

The real genuine Dunstable bonnet or hat 
is very old. Gay does not tell us whether 
ids Peggy, who was to w^ear a 

“ Neat straw hat, so trimly lined with green,!* 

knew or cared about the district which was 
to produce it; but we would wager that 
Peggy’s straw hat came from Dimstable'; 
and that it was a “ whole straw.” 

This question of whole straw and split straw 
is one of no small impoitance among straw- 
workers. The real Dunstable bonnet is (w 
was) made of whole wheat straws, j^laibed in 
long narrow 8<yii>a ; these strips being sewn 
together. Unless the straws he very smidli 
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snch bonnets «ire heavy and clumsy ; hence 
the makers sought the means of split- 
ting the straws into three, four, or more 
nari'ow strips each. Knives were employed 
to do this ; but it was sorry work : the strips 
were uneven, and the progress was slow. 
About half a century ago, an ingenious man 
invented a simple but efficient tool to aid in 
this operation ; and his return was such as 
ingenious inventors do not always realise — a 
' handsome fortune. Besides wheat, rye and 
other straws are also used. Italian grasses 
and corn-straws have likewise been made 
available. 

A lady need hardly be told how ela- 
borate the patterns of fancy straws now 
are ; nor need any one. accustomed to manu- 
factures and manufacturing operations be 
informed that these fancy productions require 
machinery to bi'ing the slender straws into 
such elegant convolutions. But the plain old- 
fashioned mode of proceeding is somewhat as 
follows; as many a village in Beds, Berks, and 
lierts, would show. The straws are drawn 
out and the heads of corn cut off. They 
are shorn of the leaves wliicli sheathe the 
stalk ; and they are cut. They are whitened, 
or bleached, or steamed, or sulphured, by ex- 
posure to the fumes of sulphur in a box. 
Tlien the plaiter comes in, and examines 
W'hether the material be w orthy of the labour 
about to be bestowed upon it. If it be spotted, 
or reddened, or jointed, or bruised, or crooked, 
it is either rejected altogether, or is appro- 
.priated to inferior uaes ; but if it be straight, 
and light, and clean, and whole, it is 
ranked as first class, and is divided into 
different thicknesses or finenesses. Then 
comes the splitting. A little iustruiueut made 
of iron, or brass, or wood, or a eoiubinatiou of 
metal and wood, is thrust into each straw ; 
there are cutters vary ing from four to a dozen 
in number, which sever the straw into an 
equal number of parallel strips. As the 
little bits have a natural tendency to con- 
vexity on one side and concavity on the other, 
they are passed between two wooden roll<*rs, 
which flatten and straighten them. Then the 
plaiting begins — a process which w^e have not 
the temerity to attempt to describe. How, 
by employing dill'ercnt numbers, and different 
kinds, dd difl’erent sizes of straws, and en- 
twining them dn different ways, the plaiters 

C duce the varieties of rustic, and pearl, and 
kbone, and lustre, and wave, and diamond, 
and double-seven, and double eleven, and other 
4enomiuations of plait — let the inquirer learn 
by looking on, and not by mere reading. 
Strips are thus made up and sold in scores, 
or pieces twenty yards long. A straw 
bonnet of sober and moderate pretensions 
eouaumes, we believe, from three to four 
BOpres of plait. The plaits are bleached by 
the larger manufacturers, who purchase them; 
and are then sewn, and blocked, and pressed, 
and wired by women, until they assume the 
form of a smart bonnet or hat. When Sally 


i Tibbs purchases a straw bonnet’ for a sbiHihe 
(which she can do in any town in England); 

' she has the product of an amount of fiuger- 
I work such as may well astonish those wh6 
^ can trace the manufacture through its sueces- 
sive stages. 

Of the “ fancy straws ” (as ladies and manu- 
facturers designate them) the Great Exhibitiou 
sliowed to what exquisite perfection they have 
arrived. England did its work bravely, to cbm- ' 
pete so well with Italy and Switzerland but 
it is to those countries, doubtless, that we are 
indebted for the spread of the fancy work. 
Ladies make a little puzzlement in the geo- 
graphy of their Italian bonnets ; for, geogra- 
phically, a Leghorn bonnet must be a Tuscan 
bonnet, and a Tuscan bonnet maybe a Leghorn 
bonnet : whereas in a millinery sense, a Tuscan 
bonnet may not, must not, and cannot be a 
Ijegliorn l)onnet. Waiving these differences, 
however, the straw w'ork ot the Grand Duke’s 
dominions is an important branch of industry 
for the peasants. In the country districts 
around ITorence, Pisa, Sienna, and other 
tt>\vns, young girls may be seen sitting at the 
cottage dooi-s braiding the plait which is after- 
wards to be formed into hats ; some travellers 
are quite enthusiastic in admiration of the 
Arcadian simplicity of these damsels, and 
the neatness of their white dresses and 
silken bodices. The girls buy the straw 
(which has been carefully cultivated and pre- 
j pared for that purpose), and ultimately sell 
the plait or the liat, which is the result of 
their labour. They are sedulously careful to 
avoid hard or tough work as much as po.ssible, 
that they ma)' retain the requisite softness 
and flexibility of finger. But, the females are 
said to be given to expensive dress, wliich 
deprives them of the means of supplying them- 
selves with more necessary articles. During 
the prosperity ot the straw-trade, which lasted 
from eighteen hundred and eighteen to eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, they are 
said to have been onlinarily seen in era- 
bi-oidereil stockings and pumps, with large 
velvet bonnets ti inimed with fea'hers and 
lace ; while their housCwS were miserable. 

These velvet and lace days are doubtless 
gone ; for the Leghorn hats and the Tuscan 
])lait are much less in fashion than they were 
some years ago. With regard to our own home 
products, the Exhibition jury say that though 
ilie manufacture of straw-plait and bonnets 
may be considered as of recent date, its 
origin being about one hundred years ago, it 
i has now arrived to a state of great perfection 
ill all its branches. This may in a measure 
be accounted for by the circumstance of 
the whole female population wearing bonnets ; 
which with the exception of North America, 
are but partially used in other countries. At 
I the present moment, it is calculated that 
from sixty thousand to seventy thousand 
persons are engaged in the production of 
I this article ; and It is considered that the 
I yearly return cannot be less than from eight 
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ihoqsand poundB tp nine hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Who would not care a straw for straws 
after this ? 

MR. SPEAKEE IN THE CHAIR. 

"Bless me! What is Flounder about? 
Come back, my dear fellow, come back I ” 

It is of no use. , On he goes to that door 
on the left hand of the Hall ; far too short- 
sighted to see, or too self-occupied to attend 
to that warning board, “Entrance only for 
Members.” On ho goes ; walks boldly up 
' the space left vacant between this door and 
the long line of spectators who are assembled 
to see the members go in, some of whom are 
already disputing whether Flounder is Mr. 
Disraeli or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I suspect, however, that his tether is nearly 
out ; I thought as much ; he approaches the 
door : a policemari steps forward with out- 
stretched hand, “ Member of the House, Sir ?” 
knowing full well that he is not. Spectators 
begin to laugh ; well-informed spectator, who 
had just confidently pointed out Flounder 
as Lord Palmerston, says that he is an impu- 
dent blockhead Flounder explains that ho 
is not a Member — butadds (partially recover- 
ing hinisell), that his name is on the Spejiker’s 
list ; whereupon the policeman with civil 
contempt tells him to pass on up the Hall, 
ascend the steps, and turn to the left. 1 
expostulate mildly with him for his conduct, 
and we proefeed into St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
occupied by a long row of expectant strangers, 
provided with Member’s orders, waiting to be 
admitted to the Strangers’ Gallery. This 
gallery only holds some sixty persons ; on 
a great night, therefore, if all the six 
hundred and fifty members have given their 
respective orders, it is evident that nearly six 
hundred of them will be dishonoured, and 
those only admitted who come first. 

There they sit therefore — sometimes for 
two hours, looking like school-boys in disgrace, 
with no other occupation than to gaze till they 
are tired — which 1 should think was soon — at 
the statues of Hampden,’ FalkUihd, and Claren- 
don, or count the squares in the tesselafed pave- 
ment till four o’clock, when the gallery is 
^Opened, and the sixty first comers fill up, and 
are succeeded by others on the waiting bench. 

Our names being on the Speaker’s list we 
push on for the lobby. It is crowded 
with Members, Member’s friends, Member’s 
constituents, idlers without orders hoping to 
be admitted into the gallery by some uumre- 
fieeu contingency — I need hardly say a vain 
hope — attorneys, parliamentary agents, rail- 
way secretaries discussing every kind of 
parliamentary business, public or private. The 
lobby is the Change of political life — and four 
o’clock is the hour of hi^h Change. 

But again Flounder is missing, and after 
muqh seai’oh 1 find him at the door of the 


Houseof Lords, tryingtoimpress the courteous 
official there stationed, with the fact that his 
name is down on the Speaker’s list, and quite 
impervious to the repeated mild explanation 
that he has come to the wrong door. How- 
ever, it is quite a pleasure after being in the 
neighbourhood of the House of Commons 
officials, to receive a snub from those of the 
Houseof Lords. Taking Flounder back to the 
lobby, I find the door of theSpe.aker’8 gallery 
open — a sign that the “list is out.’’ We 
present ourselves, and give our names ; the 
great man who keeps the door scrutinises 
first our faces and tlien the list, and finding 
our names undeniably written down, and 
unable to suggest any flaw in our claim to 
admission, lets us up with obvious reluot- 
auce. He is much relieved by poor Green 
sufieriiig a fraction of his shadow to darken 
tbo entrance of the gallery before he re- 
moves his hat, as this enables him to call 
out ill a very peremptory tone, “ Take your 
hat off, air ! ” 

Another official receives ua at the door of 
the gallery, and desires ua to move on. W’e 
do move on acconlingly, he watching us with 
a jealous eye, as though we had ’come for the 
express purpose of setting fire to the House, 
or destroying the Constitution. Our silence 
being perfect and our demeanour unirh- 
peacTiablc, his only resource is to desire us in 
a severe voice to make haste— which, as any- 
body who has tried to make liaste in climbing 
over the outstretched legs and feet of his 
fellow-creatures is aware — involves much 
personal discomfort, and wliich in the present 
instance causes an occasional stagger on the 
part of Green, followed by looks ot * thunder 
from the awful official, indignant that any- 
body should presume to stumbie in the 
presence of the Speaker, and the Commons o 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Pai li ament assembled. 

At last we reach vacant places, and sit 
down. It is the time of private business : 
Flounder, after a few minutes’ observation, 
expresses a profane opinion that it is the time 
of no business at all, and is proceeding to add 
his conviction that the House of Commons 
altogether is an imposition, when he is inter- 
rupted by a ferocious cry of “ Silence, sir ! ” 
from the messenger. It must be owned that 
there is much in the appearance of things 
to justify Flounder’s impression. The House 
of Commons at the time of private business — 
that is, from about four till five every evening 
— presents the following scene. A good many 
Members are collected, talking and laughing 
in unreproved disorder : no attention what- 
ever is paid to what is going on ; not a syllable 
can bo, or is meant to be, heard, except the 
following formula repeated over' and over 
again. The Speaker standing up, calls “ Mr. 
Brotherton ! ” Mr. Brotherton answers, “ Bill, 
sir.” The Speaker : “ Please to bring it up.” 
Whereupon Brotherton trots up to the 
toble and hands a papet to the clerk, 







Tea^s tite title of the bll], "TTnWersal Logo- a^someqiiefition (quila<!At;uxmti>the|^lieiCil) 
motion Company” The Speaker then takes about Exchequer ulUb, aiid/the 
tiie jHiper and enys, ** Universal Locomotion the Exchequer, in reply, pbursifbfrth & vnliime 
Company : that tliis bill he now read a first of eloquence ; finally, Atr. Disradli gets 
time ; as many as are of this opinion say aye, and leaning over the table, with . a huxfi- 
as many as ai'e of the contrary opinion say miug and hawing manner, very unlike Ihe 
no '; the ayes have it.” Whereupon the bill aanlfi Mr. Disraeli with his steam up, throtv- 
ia handed back to the Clerk, who reads again ing his crackers about, asks whether the. 
^‘Umversal Locorac'tion Company,” which is autograph letter sent by Louis Napoleon to 
aupposed to be tlie reading of the bill. The the Emperor Nicholas was a genuine let- 
ifipeaker again calls upon “ Mr. Brotherton ! ” ter, ana whether it was approved by the 
and the whole process is rejieaied. All this British government 1 Which draws forth 
goes on in tlie most rapid monotonous sing- a reply, scarcely audible but eagerly lis- 
song, varied only by the loud key in wThich toned to, from Ijord John Bussell. The 
upon each occasion the title of the bill and questioning being done, and notices all given, 
’the name of the mover are pronounced ; tlie Clerk proceeds to read the orders of the 
itndcred tolerable by the ninaicid tones of day.” Honourable Member^ are apparently 
the Speaker’s voice Mr Brotherton, known not very anxious to hear the orders of tlie 
to the world »s the early-go-to-bed agitator, day, for they immediately rush out of the 
is known in the H mise as the useful eoiiduetor h ouac. 

of all private bilh through their foi njal stages. The Speaker’s gallerj'- is as good a 
Many strangers are scandalised, as our friend place for atud^dng human natui'e as an 
FlouJidei- was, at seeing some hundred bills omnibus. You have all nations re- 
knocked off ill ' half an hour, in a running presented there. Frencli and Germans 
dialogue between Mr. Brotherton, the Clerk, i eagerly looking out for Lord Palmerston, 
and the Sfteaker ; the fact being, however, ! comparatively indifferent about everybody 
that the real business of private bills is traus- | else ; Americans trying to affect contempt 
acted elsewhere, and that this process is j of the whole affair, but failing ; two or 
merely one of form, by wdiich these private three Scotchmen sitting in a row with 
bills are made to acjcommodate tliemselves to i their fixed upon the Lord Adweate ; 

the usage of the Constitution, which, in | Irish coijsliiu cuts visited omisionally by their 
passing an act of parliament, I'ecogiiises no | Irish friends and rey»resentat ives from lielow ; 
distinction of jirivaLe or public. | East Indians with their dark skins and orien- 

At last Mr. Brotherton intimates that he | t4ai dre'^ses, w^oinlcring at tlu^ spectacle, 
has exhausted his stock for the occasion, and j and doul>ting whethej* in the confused mass of 
the Speaker calls out ‘‘ Notices of Motion,” | biiHiness floating before their eyes, tln-ir peou- 
whicli pio<]nces a general stir of attention. ! liar grievance in the Nizam’s territory which 
Now is tlie time when questions are asked of , they have come to England to Jay before 
the Government. The Speaker calls upon ; Parliament is likely to attract any very 
each Member in turn, as his name presents great attention. There is your habilu6 of 
itself on the notice paper. This is a cajfital ' the gallery, sitting quietly in his place, 
time for strangers, as most of the ministers ! resigned to hear the bores and rousing him- 
are likely to l>e called up ; and the gallery is ; self to hear the great guns, knowing ^hen to 
all on the vim. Some obscure iudiviiiual listen and when to sleep, asking no imperi;i- 
asks an obscuVe question about some obscure nent questions and volunteei’ing no inq^erti- 
place in a remote part of the .Swan River nent information ; there is your political 
settlement, and receives from Mr. Frederick bore, who will parade liis knowledge, nudging 
Peel a;i obscure answer, for which I fear the you to tell you that the Speaker is Mr: Shaw 
inhabitants of Swan River, when they read it Lefevre, or that those are the ministers sitting 
some five months hence, will not feel much on the right hand of the chair ; giving you 
the wiser. Some gallant sea-captain asks a tn a loud whisper his imasked opinion of men 
qaestioniil)Outahip’sbiscuit,HTid isanswered by and me;isures, inflicting his titupid remarks 
wr James (■iraham with such 1 msiness-like pro- u]v>n you just as you are trying to catch some 
vision and kiiowled.geofdetail, that you would important whisper of Lord John BusselBs ; 
swear Sir Janies Graliam had been all his tiieii your inquisitive bore is always iiaking 
life a biscuit baker. Mr. Duticombe asks a who is so and so, or what was just said that 
question about certain mal-fn-actices said to made the people laugh, or which of lihe 
prevail in metropolitan graveyards, which i-eporters in the gallery cqiposite b^ongs to 
nrings up Lord Palmerston brushing his hat, the TwieSj and which to the Mendd; who, 
and bowing to Mr. Duncoml^, and announcing having had Lord John pointed -oot'to himp. 
in his sharp, decisive, unmistakeable way, that dozen times, presently torM TOuiid to his 
the practices alluded to must certaiuly be put neighbour and imparte the ufformation that 
down ; that he has made inquiry as to the the man with the white hut and eye-glaiM k 
present utaie of the law ; that if it is iusuffi- Lord John, and the olhermifinsik^ 
eieut to enable .him to deal with the evil, he middle of 'the ^same bench iean)ngibiM>kj<[«#}ii 
shairimniediately ask parliament to pass a his hat over hk eyes and hk arms crciBaed^lad^ 
law to meet the case. Th^ Sit Fitzroy Kelly William Mc^eswerth ; « atakmsntui^bfeif^ 
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i^bn^y iuvcdv^B.yaa In &6 b1i eK.planati<M|!iis and 
^jOOK^ctionB. Then Uiere ie the victim ot the 
.iin,eflBengeTB| part played on the'oocaeion 
©f oui* pwent v&it by my fri^d Qi^eeii — the 
t^fcn who is always doing what he shouldn't 
do, soughing at the vrroug time, and driven to 
the verge of suflFocation by hia efforta to keep it 
in' under the impatient look of his companions, 
aikd ' tlie wathfu'l scowl of the uihcials ; 
standing up to see who is speaking just 
beneath the gallery, and being told in an 
angry tone to sit down immediately and, 
perhafis, as a crowning enormity, being so 
carried away by his feelings in tlie middle of 
^ great speecli, as to give utterance to some 
demonstration of applause, on which he is 
only saved from igiiomiiiioiis cxjiulsion by 
the liappy fact tliat tlie doorkeepeiw’ iudigua* 
tiou is paralysed by sheer astonishment at 
such unparallelod audacity. 

Meanwhile, the first onler of the day is in 
a fair way to get disposed of. The 'House 
having listened to several dull speakers witii 
exemplary patience for nearly two hours 
wow begin to call for a division. If the Go- 
vernment arc coucernea in the matter some 
minister gets uj> and says a few sentences by 
w^ay of general reply, ajid then coiucs the 
division. 'I’lie Sj>eaker reads ns follows : — i 
“ The motion is that this Lill be now read a 
second liiiie : to which an amendment has ^ 
been moved to leave out the word now, | 
in order to substitute the words tliis day six | 
months. The <)[uestion is that the word jiro- 
posed to be left out stand jaii't of the I 
Question. As many as are of this opinion | 
say, Ay.” — A siiout of Ay follows. — j 
As many us are of the contrary oj>iijion 
say, I?o.” A similar shout of follows. 1 1 
think the Ays have it.” A voice: — “Tliej 
Noes have it.” — Speaker. ^‘Strangers must; 
withdraw ! ” | 

As this injunction is given in a very; 
loud voice, wdth a look at the gal- j 
lery, it is not unnatural that my friend ■ 
Green, feeling himself to l)e undoubtedly! 
a stranger, and being politely anxious to. 
obey the Speaker's instructions, should rise to I 
leave the House. No sooner lias he risen, | 
however, than an cdlicial shouts at him, “ Sit ■ 
down, sir 1 ” then in a tone of indignant ex- 
postulation, “ Win you keep your scat, sir ? ” 
“ But,” whispers poor Green, “ the Speaker. 
— ” “ Sit down, sir ! ” Wliereupon Green 
sits down, fully expecting to be presently 
pointed out as a recusant by the Speaker, 
seized by the Serjeant-at-Ai'ms, and carried 
off to Smith O’Brien's cellar for his unwil- 
ling act of gross disobedience. He is com- 
forted, however, by whispered information 
that under the new regulations of last session, 
strangers are now allowed to sit out a divi- 
; that parliamentary form still compels 
the Speaker to order them to withdraw, and 
that the latest theory on the subject is, that 
as it U supposed to be impossible toi any sane 
petson te disobey the Spetiker, so it |a oon^ 


■uluded that his ordeo* is iasmediiateij obeyed 
from the mere fact of its having been given ; 
in short that to iiarlianientary eyes, Btrangeis 
having been told to withdraw, have with- 
dmwn, and are absolutely not present. 

Green, under this blessed ari’augement, 
is able to attend to the important parliamen- 
tary process now about to take place — a divi- 
sion. As soon as the Speaker has ordered 
strangers to withdraw, a sand-glass is turned, 
a bell is rung by electric agency in the dining 
and reading-rooms, and ATembers may huriy 
in till the lost sand has run. Then the doors 
are shut with a loud crash, and any lagger 
who has stayed a second too long, for a last 
word of his book or a last spoonful of soup, 
W'lll liave to account to his constituents for 
missing the division. The Speaker again 
repeats the question, and adds, “ The Ays to 
the right and the Noes to the left : Tellers to 
the riglit Mr. A.iley and Mr. Bailey,” — ^naming 
two ministerial underlings, if it be a question in 
wdiicli the Goveniment is interested. “Tellers 
b) the l<‘ft Mr. Cadger and Mr. Dadger,” — 
uamiiig the mover and seconder of the hostile 
aiuendiuent. In a few moments the House is 
emptied ; two Tellers go to each door ; and 
presently the Al embers commence commg in 
again, their iJLnme.s being taken down accord- 
ing to their vote by the Tellers. In about a 
quarter of an hour all are in again. 

J'lie 'JVllcrs liaving compared notes, march 
up four abreast bowing to the table, where 
oue of lb era announces the numbers. “ The 
Ays to the right were tliree hundred, the 
Noes to the left were one hundred and fifty.” 
ITie Speaker repeats the words, once more 
puts the question, and declares “the Aya 
iiave it.” 

It is now nearly seven o’clock, and the real 
business of the night is about to commence. 
Sir James Graham having the Naval Esti- 
mates iu IHs hand, moves that tlie Speaker 
do leave the chair iu order that the House may 
go into Committee of Supply. • The Speaker 
accordingly announces, “The (juestioii is that 
I do now leave the chair.” Poor Speaker ! To 
the uninitiated this seems to be the signal of 
his release : he himself knows that although 
appHreutly so near the promised land, oue 
or two long nights' debate must take place 
before he will be allowed to enter it. 
Mr. Layard, the celebrated traveller, and 
a most satisfactory personage to look at, 
as looking exactly what he ought to be,— • 
a handsome, unassuming, thoroughly straight- 
forward, ardent man — will take this 
opportunity of drawing the attention of the 
House to the Eastern Question. This is a 
common parliamentary practice, when it is 
wanted to raise a discussion, yet not to arrive 
at any definite result. It is out of order to 
talk about nothing, with no motion before the 
House ; soadvant^e is taken of some formal 
proposition—^, for instance, that the House 
sho^d adjourn — ^to bring on an iirelevaut) 
ihqagh frequently very important discussion. 
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, Thus in present instance two nights* 

animated’ conversation upon Turhey and 
Busaia, the Delays of Government, the 
French Alliance, the Sinope Massacre, the 
Preparations for War, was all supposed to be 
bearing upon the Question that the Speaker 
do now leave the cnair.’* 

By this ingenious device the House of 
Commons contrives to ventilate a subject by 
discussion, and yet not to compromise itself 
by any overt resolution. 

And so with regard to the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair, Mr, Layard is of opinion that 
Government should have made the Biissian 
occupation of the Principalities a casus belli. 
Sir James Graham looks at the question of 
the right honourable gentleman’s being 
allowed to go to dinner in quite a different 
light; he maintains that Government put 
themselves in the best possible position by 
strengthening their continental alliances, and 
' at last preparing to strike a blow all the’ 
ihore terrible for the long forbearance which 
preceded it. 

About half-past ten, however, matters begin 
to ,mend. It is known that Lord Dudley 
Stuart must be nearly “ down.” Members 
who have been dining come flocking back ; 
it is evident that no small man will obtain 
a hearing to-night. 

At liist Lord Dudley Stuart is **down.” 
Several members rise, but there is a general 
call for one of them — Roebuck ! In a few 
sensible manly words he calls upon Govern- 
ment for inforraatioii— upon the House and 
the country to act with united vigour, and 
sits down amidst that repeated “ Hear, hoar, 
hear, hear ! ” which, uttered in a rapidly 
increjising key, constitutes the “Loud cheers” 
which relieve our eye in the long debate- 
columns of the Times. Then the Speaker, 
catling the eye of the Leader of tlu; Hodse, 
calls upon “ Lord John Russell ! ” and Lord 
John being thus in undisputed possession of 
his audience,* the Speaker himself takes a 
short practical cut to the solution of the 
question which has been so long occupying 
the legislators, and leaves the House— which, 
Ipso facto, cdBjSGB to be a House. Great joy i 
to tne strangers ! They and the Speaker 
alone' have been obliged to sit without 
moving^ ''«iace four o’clock, and it is now 
eleven. They rise, stretch themselves, yawn, 
talk, and put theraHelve.s into all those con- 
traband but comfortable attitudes, which, 
upon the Speaker’s return, will instantly 
becqlhA treason, and excite the ready 

ire of the messengers, who are now looking 
on with a grim permission. 

' In about ten minutes the Speaker returns, 
*limd taking the chair, exclaims “Order, 

' order ! ” Everybody forthwith becomes or- 
derly ; dead silence prevails, and all eyes are 
turned towards the Treasury bench, where 
Lord John Russell is not to be seen. In a 
minute, however, he comes hastily in from 
behind the chair, with an orailge in his hand; 

it is clear that be has been to the ref^bment' 
rooms to arm himself for the coming effort ; 
he sits down for a moment, takes a suck at, . 
his orange, deposits it upon the iable^^^fore 
him, and then rises amidst intense silence to 
express his opinion upon the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair. And really his sentiments 
upon this question are very remarkable 
indeed. With his arms folded, with a stem 
countenance, with an air of real dignity which 
makes him (as it made another great little' 
man, though no senator) “ six feet high,” tbo 
most impoitant Minister of the Crown, in 
a clear manly tone, repeatedly cheered oh by 
the hearty, and, for the time, unanimous 
concurrence of the House of Commons, in 
language of no unbecoming exultation, but 
of regretful serious uncompromising firmness, 
declares the rupture of the great European 
peace ; with just severity denounces the 
Emperor of Russia as the wanton disturber 
of that peace ; with wisdom well worthy 
of a Statesman, oxliorts the country to count 
well tile cost of the coming struggle ; and 
with an animating patriotism, the sincerity 
of which no honest man can for a moment 
doubt, professes his readiness to bear hi.s own 
share of the common burden. In short, he 
makes a fine speech in the best sense of the 
word, and I love and honor him ! 

It was now past midnight : the House could 
not yet make up its mind to let the Speaker 
go, so the Debate was adjourned. 1 went 
down stairs and found my poor friend Green 
bewailing his destiny in the Lobby. After 
sitting out Ijord Dudley Stuart, he had 
suddenly recollected that he had not dined. 
■What could bo easier than to step down into 
the refreshment-room— recruit nature — and 
then ,come up again ? What slow fellows 
wc must have been not to think of it. 
Poor Green ! No opposition was made to his 
departure : the occupants of the gallery 
squared their elbows with great ease ; tho 
janitor let him down as readily as a spider 
admits a fly into his web ; but when Green 
tried to go up again into the gallery, ho 
discovered too late the regulation adhered to 
with rigid strictness by the delighted door- 
keeper, that a stranger who vacates his seat 
forfeits it. So he had heard Lord Dudley 
Stuart and missed Lord J ohn RusselL 
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SHADOWS OP DARK DAYS. 

The fairy stories ■wliicli are the most tle- 
lightfu], tmd which the world can lejist aiford_ 
to lose» are those, one need hardly say, which 
never were believed. Onr pleasantest have 
sprung, like Cinderella, from a playful fiviioy, 
and have quickened and enlivened the minds 
of thousands without being in any single 
inatance foes to anything but to stupidity and 
ignorauQC. But the ancestors of these were 
tales which, in their day, w'ere firmly believed 
by the people, not excepting the most learned, 
and which were discussed with much solidity 
and gi*avity. "When men went into the woods 
I they journeyed, not only in bodily but also 
in spiritual fear ; they expected to meet 
robbers, they dreaded to meet wood-spirits 
and other ghosts. These were the shadows 
of the dai’k days, not the lights. 

All that is most graceful in dur fairy lore was 
brought to us from the cast by the crusaders. 
JFrom the south of Kurope, too, we may have 
learnt some lesson of good humour, for the kind- 
ness of the fairies cited in the old Provcn 9 al 
lays is quite remarkable. They might be vexed 
for a '^asoD) but they always relented and 
made up their quarrels. Talfo for example 
the tale of LaiiVal, that belonged to South 
France in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
An amiable fairy loved the Count Lanval, 
but commanded him to be entirely sdent 
on the subject of her favours. At any hour 
of the day, he had only to wish for her and 
she was there to make him" happy. But it so j 
happened that king Aotus and his wife; 
Genevra came to Cai-duol, where the king at | 
a touruaiHent caused bis wife to be proclaimed 
as the most beautiful of women. Lanval 
whispered to himself a different opinion, and 
was overheard ; his contumacy was rei)orted 
to the queen, and when he saw that ho had 
BO other hope of saving himself, he confessed 
freely what he knew. The jealous queen 
caused him to be condemned to death, and he 
in vain, WbUe in his prison, called for aid on 
the good fairy whose secret he had trai- 
torously told. His last day came, therefore, 
and he was led out to tlm place of execution, 
where be found the queen and the whole 
qotirt apSj^mbled to behold vengeance done on 
maligner ' of her majesty's good-looks. 
When all was nearly ready a ati*a43ge lady 


sent her dwarf to the king with a request 
that, as she desired to be present, he would 
be kind enough to postpone the celebration 
until her andval. Soon afterwards she came 
in upon her palfrey and all e 3 ^es were blinded 
by her beauty. She told the king that it 
'was she of whom Lanval had spoken ; and, 
to her majesty’s extreme di.sgust, the king 
himself, as well as the whole court^ doclarei|t 
that Lanval had been altogether in the right. 
That knight had been leaning against a pSlar 
near the "foot of the throne, touched to the 
heart his fairy’s 1 enderneas. She had for- 
given him. Wlieu she retired from the 
throne, he leapt beside her on the palfrey and 
rode with her into fairy-land. 

We of the north and west have been more 
cloudy in our superstition. We have had no 
lack of supernatural aciiuaintauces, in which 
our belief was more or less firm and general 
until the end of the sixteenth century. There 
were spirits of earth, spirits of aur, spirits of 
fire, and spirits of watei*. Treatises without 
number were written upon them, and they 
were described and compared as philosophi- 
cally", as we now describe and compare the 
races and the languages of Malayan, Papuan, 
and other tribes. In addition to men, Para- 
celsus taught, four races of beings were 
cre.'ited who have not Adam for their father. 
They have all flesh and bone, and rcasom and 
there is one race for each element. Those 
living in the middle of the earth he called 
Pigmies and Gnomes ; those dwelling in 
water, Nymphs and [Jndiues ; those in 1^,air, 
Sylphs and Melusiuas, — tliey alone are capa- 
ble of actually marrying the sons of Adaia-^ 
and those living in Are lie called Yolcanocs- 
This was a putting of old-fashioned fact, or. 
belief that went for fact, into a new fashioned 
dress of theory. 

Every element certainly was peopled by 
the superstition of our forefathers, and very 
miserably degraded man's life must have 
been when people "went about with their 
souls clad in such stuffs as those of which 
X here beg leave to exhibit a few patterns. 

First let me unroll a pattern-book of earth 
spirits, Gervasius Tilbcricnsis, who is writing 
in the thirteenth century, tells this story iu 
these words : “ There happened in Great 
Britain a wonderful event that is sufncieutly 
notorious. Th^re ' yiras in the counly ^ 
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Glouccste? a hunting forest very ui'eH stocked 
with wild boar, stags, and all manner of 
game, according to the custom of England. 
In this woodland there was a little hill rising 
to about a man's height, which knights and 
other huntsmen were accustomed to ascend 
when, fatigued with heat and thirst, they 
desir^ rest from tlieir exertions. This hill a 
man ascended one day with that motive when 
he was left far behind by his companions, 
and being there alone, he said as if to a com- 
panion : 1 am very thirsty. Suddenly there 
stood by his side a cup-filler handsomely 
dressed, with joyous face, lifting uj) in one 
hand a great drinking horn, adorned with 
gold and jewels, as was the custom with 
the most ancient English. But in the cup 
there was a nectar oflfered to him of unknown 
but of the sweetest savour, the drinking of 
which put to flight all the heat and weari- 
ness of liis glowing body, so that one would 
think he had not oeen working, but was a 
pwson sotting out to work. And when the 
nectar liad been taken, the servant produced 
a cloth for the wiping of the moutli ; then 
having performed nis office he disappeared 
and awaited neither any reward nor any 
questioning. This service liad, in the course of 
ancient times, been much pr<iise<l, and daily 
use was made of it, until, one day, a hunting 
knight who belonged to the town ot Glouces- 
ter, having aakeil lor the draught and received 
the <lrinkiiighorn, did not, as custom and cour- 
tesy I’equired, give it back when empty, but 
took it away for his own use. But the lor<l and 
illustrious Count of Gloucester when he had 
discoveied the truth of the affair, condemned 
the robber to death, and gave that horn to 
your most excellent great grandfather, King 
Henry the First, in order that he might not 
be reganlod as the favourer of so great a crime, 
as he would be if be added stolen goods to Ids 
owQ jhiivate treasure.” 

I h$ve begun with the most jovial spirit I 
could And. Lef me stop at the word jovial, to 
remind the reader that we owe even •that 
word, and the good’word jolly, to the days of 
superstition. It is astrological. Jovial, mer- 
curial, martial, saturnine people are men 
influenced respectively by the planets 
Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and Saturn, just as a 
lunatic^ a man influenced by the moon. 
Disasters are ill-sbatred events, and the 
statesman who tells us that he introduces 
some measure at a lavoiirablc juncture, says, 
though he does not mean, that he has got .a 
horoscope which justifies rising to address 
tibie house. Those days of superstition cut their 
mark into our language pretty deeply. But 
slhoe Astrology |s not our business just now 
1 return to the earth spirits, and pair the 
OOtii^eotts Ganymede of Gloucester with a 
ifrebe from the Osenberg. At the end of tho 
sixteeuth century Superintendent Hamel- 
maun published in folio the Chronicles of 
Oldenburg. Among other things he tells the 
tale tha;6 follows • 


I *^In the year ninS hundred and ninety 
Count Otto was lord of Oldenburg. A,nd as 
he being a good huntsman took much plea- 
sure in the Chaoe, he went bunting on tho 
twentieth of July in the said year, with manv 
of his nobles and servants, meaning to look 
for his game first in the forest called the 
Bemeieuer wood as far as the Osenbezg^ 
leaving his whole suite out of sight and out 
ot hearing. Then he stood still on bis white 
horse halt-way up the hill, and looked about 
him for his company, but could not so much 
as hear one of his dogs bark. Upon that he 
said to liiinself, for he was very hot : ^ By the 
lord, if I only had now a cool drink of water !’ 
As soon as he had spoken the word the 
Osenberg opened and a beautiful girl came 
out of the cleft, handsomely attired in fine 
clothes, with beautiful hair parted over her 
shoulders and a little coronet upon it, and she 
had a costly silver goblet that was gilded, 
shaped like a hunter’s bom, well and cun- 
ningly made, worked over with figures of 
many wonpous now little known, and with 
strange unknown inscrijilions and admirable 
pietures ; this she had in her hand filled, and 
she gave it Lo the count, begging that he 
would drink from it to refresh himself. Then 
when the count took the silver-gilt horn, and 
lifted the hd, lie looked at the liquor within 
and shook it, and it did not give him satis- 
faction, He therefore begged of the maiden 
that he might be excused, upon which the 
maiden s vid, ‘ My deal lord, drink and trust 
me, it will do no luum to you. but only good.* 
She further OAplaiiied to him that if he 
drank, it should go wh* 11 always with the 
house of Oldenburg, but tliat if he would not 
trust her and tlnnk from her cup, 'there 
would be no mutual trust, but always con- 
tention among his descendants. The count 
was, however, so much dissatisfied at the 
app ariince of the liquor that he took the 
silver-gilt horn, .and, seeming to drink from it, 
threw the contents behind him Some of it 
fell upon Ills liorse and wetted him, awl 
wherever it fell tlie horse’s hair dropped off. 
When the damsel saw what had lieen done, 
she asked for lier horn again, but the count 
hurried down hill, taking it with him, and 
when he looked round he saw that the damsel 
had gone }>ack into the mountain. With all 
his speed he spurred back to his servants, and 
telling them what had happened, showed 
them the drinking horn, which became a 
costly treasure in his family, and is to this 
day preserved at Oldenburg, where,” says 
Hanielmann, “I have mysetf often. seen it, 
and it is admired by many for its workman- 
ship and its antiquity.” 

What a granfl set of stories mi^t in this 
w'ay be told and believed if one were attached 
to every specimen of art in Marlborough 
House, or to every bone, muminy, or old 
vessel in the British Museum. A handbook 
to the antiquities of the Museum, written by 
Superintendent Hamelmanxt, in the manner 
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of jSIteeaitb of idxteenth eet^f, how dif- 

: it lvt>uld be fyom the saoie book as it 

.laibrniBhed tons in the nineteenth century 
b?jr Vaui. 

two preceding^ •tales are both superati- 
tioiila fastened upon ancient objects by the; 
^en who wondered at them. We will take 
next a story of a cavern, and of a discovery 
which the people of Basle believed to have 
been >made in their neighbourhood, in the 
year fifteen hundred and twenty. An old 
neathen goddess, under the name of Lady 
■ Venus, survived as an earth spirit in the 
middle ages ; she was supposed to live under 
the . earth, and to entertain knights now and 
then. It does not seem, however, to have 
been I^y Venus herself of whom this story 
is told in Stumpi’s Swiss Chronicle ; — 

“ In the year of our Lord fifteen hundred 
and twenty, there was a man at Basle in 
. Switzerland, Leonard by name, conimoidy 
called Lienitnannus, the son of a tailor, a era/. j , 

. simple mortal, who could speak but ill, be- 
cause he. stammered. This man, since he had, 
by 1 know not what means, made his way 
into m. underground passage or cavern that 
there is atAugst, near Basle, and guiieiulo it 
farther than any man had gone before him, 
was able to tell a very strange tale.” One 
' sees so far the credibility of this. Few moun- 
tain regions are without stories of tlie won- 
derful rambliiigs and explorations of the idiots 
who go where others fear to tread, and tiiere 
* is no reason to doubt that the tailor s son 
told a strange tale — a compound of old legends 
, —about the cavern ; the remarkable and in- 
structive part of the case is, that liis stt^ry 
f was at once believed. JHIc said that “ he went 
.. down, taking a consecrated w<%xlight, and 
p came first to an iron gale, afterwards from 
one cavern to another, until at last he passed 
through some beautiful green gardens, in the 
middle of which there was a line palace. In 
the palace was a lovely lady, woman to 
f her middle, but below that a dreadful snake. 

1 The lady led him by the hand, to two cheats, 
upon which two black dogs were baying. The 
i lady, however, having silenced them, took a 
bunch 6f keys which she had hanging round 
her neck, opened the chest and took out of it 
all kinds of gold, silver, and other coins. With 
great kindness the lady gave liim not a few of 
these, which he took away with him, and dis- 
pla^red, so that any one 'might see them. He 
testified also that the lady used to say, site 
was bom of royal race, but so cursed and en- 
chanted that she had been changed into such 
a monster, and bad no hope of restoration 
until some youth, pure as a boy, and with os 
whole a heart, should kiss her three times. 
Then she would recover her true shape, and 
give to her delivei’er the whole of the trea- 
that ms kept hidden in that place. He 
a^ also that he had kissed the lady twice, 
a^'each time she had made such terrible 
g^it^res. expressive her that he h^ 
mottght she would devour mm, and had 


He woidd have gone the third taue,'bnt be- 
fore he' went he had been made aeiluainted 
with a young maiden of Basle, and his heart 
ceased to be whole. After that, he nould 
never again find the entrance to the cave.** ' 
“ Who will not believe,” says the chronicler,, 
*Hhat all this is the pure cheating of a (lemon. 
There exist the old Eoman coiiui which the 
young man fetched out, and which he has 
shown to many of our citizens, and lie has 
given such accounts as make it certain that 
in the said cavern under the ground there is 
a famous treasure, which an earth-spirit (su^ 
spirits are often called Telchinnes) possesses 
and guards. Thai nobody may take this for 
an invention or fable, there are slilL living 
witnesses who have received the whole from- 
the lips of the said Lienimannus.** A citizen of 
Basle, after this, went into the cave lor hope 
of getting treasure, but when he had gone a 
litue way and found upon the floor some 
human bones, he was seized with so great U 
fear that he turned round at once and rushed . 
out again as fast as he was able. 

C'apital food for superstition was found by- 
our fatliers in the bone caves, but 1 turn aside 
from them, and go into the mines, caves 
worked by the industry of men themselves, 
places of daily business. They too, as all the 
world knows, were supposed to be inhabited 
by eartb-spii its, whose business it also was to 
work wherever there was metal. Some of 
these spirits were invented by designing 
traders, that, for examide, wjis the origin of, 
Itilbezaiil, famous to English readers by the 
name of Number Nip. Emperor Rudolf the 
Second caused precious stones to be sought 
for throughout Bohemia, and gave special 
powers to a priest of Eowensko, a little town 
not, many miles from Turuau, to look for 
jewels in the Riesengebirge. The stone- 
cutters who then chi elly' belonged to Italy 
meant to secure to themselves that i*egiofi 
famous for its possibilities ot wealth, and settt 
thither one of their factors, who, by trickeiy 
and gobliu-making, frightened away all the 
good Silesians, and he it was who probably 
gave rise to tluj comparatively modern le- 
gends about Riibezahl or Number Nip. 

Raracelsus, in his book upon occult philo- 
sophy, says t hat the earth-spirits, watching 
over trcjisui'cs and rich veins of metal, have 
flesh and blood like men, with a peculiar kind of 
reason, but no soul. Another learned ox- 
})ounder of tho subject, Peter Thyrmus^ in a 
work on the Apparitions of Spirits, says that 
the creatures are as Paracelsus describes them, 
and that they are not to be regarded quite as 
spirits, but as forming a middle suDstance 
between men and brutes. Lavater, writing 
upon apparltionsdn the' year fifteen hundred 
and eighty, spoke in detaU of the ghosts and 
spirits that are to be seen in mines, dressed 
like the miners, and apparently at work like 
them, yet producing nothing out of all their^ 
ahow of diggiite. loading, dragging- They (|b 
no harm to - Uib workmen if they are not 
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luigered by tbem,tLii<i they especially are found torbed next day« and tbe dung be not IhmM 
in rich iron and stiver mines, which are indeed out of the milh, — ^tlie milk being used in epite 
swarming with them. A piotis and learned of it, — the bargain is complete], and these 
man, Lnvater says, once wrote to him that creatures, for the liire of a daily plate of 
there was a silver mine at Oavos, upon which victuals set in a clean comer for their use, 
the lord of the place, Peter linol, a valiant become very faithful servants, 
man, had spent much, not without handsome Some of these goblins, indeed a large class 
reidm. In it there was a spirit, or nioiintain of them, on account of the hats that they 
devil who was imrticularly active on a Friday, wore, used to be called Hatbikins in Germany, 
when the men loaded their ore into the trucks; Tix the year eleven hundred and thirty-two 
lie would move ore at liis ])leasurG from one there was a huttikiu at Hildeahcim, wld^bas 
truck into another, in which praoticos the lieen mentioned in several clu'onicles. lu 
maste; saw no harm, — ^biit crossing himself Abbot Tritium’s chronicle of the Monastery 
whenever lie went in and out of the mine, he of llirschaii, the story of him is told in 
‘prospered well iu spite of the demon. One manner: — “lu the year one thousand one 
day, however, wheu this creature had been bundled and thirty-two au evil spirit ap- 
more than usually wild and troublesome, one fieared during a long time to many men at 
of the miners became angeied and abused llildcsheim, in the shape of a peasant with a 
him heartily, and cur.-.ed him. and told him to hat upon liis head, for which reason he was 
go back home. ITjioii tliat, the demon took called by the country people I-fattikin. This 
the miner by the head and twisted it round, spirit took pleasure in going about with men, 
so that his fae(‘ looked ovei his back, yet he sometimes visible, sometimes invisible, ques- 
was not altogether killed, 1ml Intd lor many iioning and answering them, lie hurt nobody 
years with his twisted neck, and became ' without a can ^e, but if he was laughed at or 
known to many who are now ali\e, but some I abused he avenged the injury with a strong 
years afterwards he died. I hand. When the ( ’ount Iluicnrd de Luca was 

The mines were sui»poBed also to contain ' killed by the (V)unl J-lermanu of Wiesciibmv, 
ghostly animals, “some of which,” wrote and the land of the last named came in 
. Georgius A gricola, “ are very Uriible to be- <laiiger of being made the booty of the 
bold, and they are all mostly hostile to the avenger, the HaUikln roused Lisho]) Bernhard 
workmen. There w^as such an animal,” ho | of Hildesheiiii out of sleep, anil said these 
adds, “at Aimeb( rg, in the pits called Boben- words to him : ‘ (7p witli }ou, baldhead I the 
krantz, that debt roved twelve men with the county Wiesenberg is made vacant by 
breath out of its mouth. IJc emitted the murder, and may be added easily to your 
blast by opening his mouth, rtnd was seen ])osse8sioiis ’ The bishop colit cted humedly 
commonly in the sha]»c of a lioise. Theie was; his fighting men, tell iqxjii the estates of the 
one too wealing a black coat in the St, George’s guilty count, and uiiilcd it, with the permis- 
pit of the Sell neborg, that blew a man iiitoision of ilu‘ enqieror, to bis domains.* Tlie 
the air, not without great danger to liib body.”, sjurit often gave to tbe Haiti bi&hop nnasked 
Were we .as ignorant now as our forelathci’s. | ■w'ariiing of d.iijgri*s, and was a particularly 
what awful stories might be made to tliickeii I trequeui visitor to the court kitchen, where 
horrors tliat are idicady more than tlilck ' lie gossqied with tin* cot >ks, and jn-rformed for 
enough. The cruel under-ground dr.agon that ' tlu in many little services. Thus they became 
with the blast of its no&trils lately burnt and > gradually very intimate with Ilattikin ; and 
destroyed more than a Imndicd men atiat last one of the kilehen bi»ys ventured, 
Wigan, the same that within the year befoi e I whenever he cairn* in, to mock at him, and 
had smitten sixty, we know now how to call | even to throw dirty water <»vcr him. The 
by its name, Firedamp, and we know" iU dam, spirit begged the chief cook, or the kitclien 
N^lect. master, that he would ch(*ck the rude lioyfor 

They were surely not days for us to wish his impudence, or otherwise he might be 
back with “the song of (hmiolyn,” wdien taking for himself too severe revenge. The 
almost%i&iythiiig — an old cup, a Inndtulof old master cook replied ; ‘ Von are a ghost, and 
coins, a wry neckjor a mine exf»lo.sLon — could afraid of the \oung rascal!* Upon which 
be looked at in this manner from » super- Hattikin anHwered with a menace: * Since 
stitious point of view. you will not punish the boy, I will let you see 

I have not called the earth spirits of the m a few days how much lie frightens me.* 
mines koboIJs, because kobold is simply a Soon aflerwards the young fellow was aaleep 
German form of our wa>rd goblin, ami a by himself in the kitchen when the Hattikin 

f oblin is essentially a BpiriL that inhabits entered. The spirit seized Ipm then, strai^led 
ouses. Such spirits are of many kinds ; some him, tore iiiin to pieces, and set the pieces in 
•iPe gadabouts, some are domestic, and fstar a number of dilfcreiit pots upon the fire, 
blish themselves with a single f.iriiily. Thc%B When the cook paw what hod neen done he 
laiit, generally enter into a sort of contniet swore at the iTuttikin, who therefore on the 
before taking }K)ssessioii of a dwelling. Dunng next day spoiled all the meat that was on tl^o 
the night they drag chips of faggot into tlie stilts w^th the poison and blood of toads tlmt 
middle of the kitchen floor, and put dung into he poured over it. cook was moved to 
the milk-pans. If the chips ^ left uudis- fresh wrath, and Again angered the Hattikin^ 


- 


at last «iansed>iii£’‘to fall downr a d^p 
al) 7 fits by atterojptin^ to cross it on a phantom 
brmge that Hattikin erected/’ 

. ' Amatory of another kind of house^pirif; 
Biav serve as our last reminder of the way in 
which the earth was peopled by the super- 
stitions of our forefathers. The narrator is 
Martin Luther ; it is from liia “ Table-talk : ” 
i-“ A maid had always a devil sitting by her 
on the hearth ; it had a little j>lace of its 
own, that it kept very clean, as the devil is 
Always very fond of cleanliness wherever he 
jmay be, in the same way as flies always select 
the cleanest things to settle upon, as white 
mpei* for instance. Now the maid one da,y 
begged the Heinzelein, for so slie called the 
devil, that he would let her see what he was 
like, but the Heinzelein would never do so, 
until one dsiy the maid went into the cellar, 
and she then saw a dead child Hwimming in a 
barrcL Then it was evident what the devil 
was, namely Autor ciedis, for the maid luwl 
had a child which she had smothered and 
•iiidden in a barrel.” 

^jETrom superetitioiis of this grosser kind we 
twn to the spirits of aii", but we shall scarcely 
find in the ligliter element more graceful 
company, if we except the sylphs. Tlic 
creatures of air, Paracelsus taught, have 
blood and flesh and bone ; they speak and eat 
move about ; tliey pass through doors 
and walls, but the poor beings have no souls, 
and die as worthless as the cattle. The sylphs 
of French romance, which appear as guardian 
spirits, are descended from the sylphs of later 
Bomun times, the Sulcvim or Heae Suleves, 
from whom our word sylph is derived. Thus 
a llliuan stone was dug up near Ijausanne, 
wiraRhis inscription : “ Banira and Honinda, 
Dmdalus and Tato erected to their Sylphs, 
who cai’e for tlicrn, this monument,*’ On a 
similar stone dug up between Bonn and 
Audemach, tlic iusci*iption was, “To the 
Sylphs, Caius Paccius, veteran herdsman of 
the twenty-second legion, in fulfilment v>f his 
vow.” But Europe in the middle nges thought 
itself rather waiTcd against than loved by 
the air-spirits ; they were seldom seen ; 
transparent as the medium in which they 
floated, they were prouil and malicious, 
wakeners of storms, destroyers of crops. 
Sometimes they represented fighting aiiuies 
in the sky ; sometimes they were lost spirits | 
of men, as was the case with the nightingale j 
in a wood near Basle, that in its own neigh- 
bourhood attracted so much attention in the 
fibeteenth century. * It was at the time when 
' the Bksle Council was sitting, and many ^ 
' learned men happening to come to and fro, 

: were astonished at the melting beauty of its ' 
tones. A party of scholars having for some 
time halted to listen, one of the company 
. ' asked the' bird, in the name of the cross, who 
was. Then the bird said that he was the 
v^ul . pf . a wicked man condemned to wait 
till the day 4$ judgment. ^ After that 
emswer he flew but those ^o. 


'had listened to his song fell sick, and 4ied , 
soon aftertrards. The story is told ip Born- 
mann’s “ Temple of Nature.” • » 

We i«iss from air to fire, and find spirits of 
fire familiar enough in corpse lights, and 
Jack-o’lautenis. Here is au idea of the sort 
of spirit of fire that can be conjured \ry super- 
stition out of a meteor or flash of electric 
light. It is a story told of a friend by Jerome 
Caixlaii, the most famous physician of his 
day, and a devout believer in all things super- 
natural. “ One of my friends,” he says, ** a 
trustworthy mau, returned from Milan into 
Gallaretc. Tt was night, but black clouds 
made the night darker, and it was raining > 
gently. When my friend had just passed by 
the churchyard of 'the next town, and was 
about four miles from Gallarete, he jierceived 
a gradually increasing light, and heard more 
and more loudly voices of cowherds from the 
left side of him. Soon afteiwards he saw 
close by him a chariot completely enveloped 
in flame ; tl\e voices of the cowherils cried 
‘ Beware ! beware ! * Alarmed by that ap- 
parition, he spurs to his horse, but 
however much he hurried, he saw always the 
chariot by bis side. He himaclf in the mean- 
time jn-ayed, and at -the end of an hour 
reached the church of St. Ijaurence, outside 
the town gate. Tlierc all seemed to sink into 
tlic earth, chariot, herds, herdsmen, and the 
flames.” 

1 may allude here, too, loan English super- 
stition of the thirteenth century, relating to 
an animal called the Gi'ant, a mysteiibiis colt 
with sparkling eyes, that jumps about the 
streets and sets the dogs barking generally 
towards sunset, in any town or village which 
is about to be afflicted by a fire. 

There were spirits of all waters — fountains, 
rivulets, lakes, rivers, and the sea. Ohoe 
upon a time, in classic ages, they wore grace- 
ful beings, and there is some grace about the 
Melasmas and tlte other Indies of the sea in 
wliorn our forefathers believed. Such damsels 
were notcil for jirophetic power. They uttered 
verbal prophecies. They danced upon the 
water in which any one was about shortly to 
be drowned. Water- spirits were for a long 
time retained in worship by the Germani^ 
after they had ceased to bo heathens. .>A 
manual for the confessional compiled by 
Khegino in the tenth century, iustructfS all 
priests to inquire' “whether any one offers 
sacrifice before trees, fountains or stones, as 
before altars, or brings to them a light or aaiy 
other gift, as if a godhead dwelt there, able, to 
do to them good or harm.” 

From the north, ten-ible shapes were 
poured over the waters. There Tvas the ship 
[Naglfar whiuh was built wholly of dccid 
men’s nails ; and there were sucli water 
beings as the en^iantcr Oiler of Sweden, who ' 
sailed about upon a bone ; and the pirate 
Oddo the Dane, who went about to perform 
ocean robbery without any ship at all,>m- 
voking'stoiiBSs which overwhelmed all yess^ 


him, lived .until Jm poa^ iti l^de Islimd, the sea was' ' 

’^ss met bj ^enchanter who could troaci the smooth while any whaliiiig y^sels were in it.; 
water Jike himself, and who engaged in whence the inference, that (he leakage 
combat with him far away upon the waves, the barrels had mixed with the water irUch 
Ihen Oddo*B power was snatched from him, was from time to time pumped up 
and he went aown at last to feed the fishes, holds of the ships ; and that this modicttin 
Stories like these are well enough to us of oil, spreading over the surface of 
• who whils away our time over them ds over harbour, stilled the waves, , ' ‘ 

Other sjmrts of fancy. But who would wish Besides these general reports — rumdurs 
to have them back a^ain in sober earnestness, which were more trustworthy than it U, 
together with the fairies, of whom we regret always the good fortune of rumours to be^ 

. sometimes .that they are not so real to us as there were many facts mentioned more pre- 
they were to' our forefathers. The fancy of cisely by travellers, and naturalists, ami 
man is not dead or dwarfed, but it is occupied others. Pennant said, that "seals eat their’ 
now starely on better work than this of prey beneath the water ; and, in case t^iey 
peopling a dark day with terrors. I have are devouring any very oily fish, the place & 
said nothing here of the faith in Satan’s known by a certain smoothness of the waiters 
d^ect agencies, of demons, monsters and nm* immediately above ; a hict which the seal- 
of wax images, the evil eye, witches, fishers are very glad to store up among their ' 
dxugpns, basilisks, warnings of death ; for items of knowledge.” Sir Gilfred Lawson, 
the whole body of tho superstition of our who served long in the ai*my at Gibraltar, 
ancestors is much too large to be summed ascertained that the iislierinen in that place 
Ujp in half a dozen pages, and the darkest were accustomed to pour a little oil on the 
shades of it are those which have not here sea, in order to still its motion, that they 
been represented. might be enabled to see the oysters lying be- 

— — - neath ; which were large and valuable, a|id 

OIL UPON THE WAVES. fished up with more facility by this aid. 

Sir John Pringle — one of the lights of tho 

Be!KJAMIn Pranklin— printer, ambassador, Boyal Society in the last century — found that 
electrician, kite-liver, republican, and philo- the herring-fishers on the coast of Scotland, 
spplier in general — made some curious ex- could, at a distance, see where the shoals of 
perizneuts on this subject ; but it will be lieri’ings were, by the smoothness of the 
ea^to collect numerous observations bearing water over them ; attributable, as he believed,’ 
on the matter in otlier quarters, before noticing to the oiliness of the fish. Count Bentluck, 
PrankUn*s researches. . the Dutch EiivOy at St. James*B, we believe, 

Pliny, in his Natural History, propounded showed Dr. Franklin a letter curiously illiw- 
a.bit of wisdom, which was a standing joke trative of this subject ; it was from a M. 
for many centuries. As given in PhUemon Teuguagel, narrating the events of a 'V£p>ge 
Holland’s translation, it runs thus : — ** All in a Dutch ship in seventeen hundrsHind 
seas are made caline and still with oyle ; and seventy, in the eastern seas. Near the iiSKuds 
therefore the dyvers under the w^ater doe Paul and Amsterdam, the ship encountered 
spurt and sprinkle it abroad with their a storm ; whereupon, the captain, for greater 
mouths, because it dulceth and allayeth the safety in wearing the ship, poured some oil 
unpleasant nature thereof, and carryeth a into the sea. M. Teuguagel was upon deck 
lignt with it.” But, by the eighteenth cen- at the time, and he states that the plan suo- 
tury, men had begun to believe much of this ceeded in preventing the waves from breaking 
statement, if not the whole. It became over the vessel. He adds, "As the captain 
known that the fishermen of Bermuda were overturned no more than a small quantity at. 
wont to pour a little oil on the water of tnO at a time, the salvation of their ship, was * 
ma, to facilitate that striking of a fish which due perhaps, to four quarts of olive oil 
is rendered difficult when ripples disturb the and lie very naturally thought it worthy of 
clearness of view. It became known, or at inquiry whether other vessels might not 
leaist reported, tliat the (|shermeu of Lisbon, be aided in a similar way by a similarly small 
'vdien about to return into the Tagus, and quantity of olive oil. 

^heh the surf on the bar was more than Dr. Franklin took up this subject as he did 
usually rough, occasionally adopted the plan many others of a useful character and iin 
of emptying a bottle or two of oil into the the best of' all ways j — ^by actual ^perl- 
; thereby, suppressing the breakers suffi- meats. In the year seventeen hund^^ aSud 
; d^tly, to mlow a boat to pass in safety. It fifty-seven, being at sea in a large flert ^und 
bKtsme known t^iat in certain parts of the for Louisburg, he observed the wakes of two 
' lIMiterraneati, divers (probably sponge, or of the ships to be remarkably smooth, while 
OWh or pearl fishers)^ did the very thing all the others were ruffled by a ftesh-blopring 
wl^h l^ny had described, not for the sake wind. The captain on being appealed to foji: 

01 of the waves, but for the clear- an assignable cause, expressed a suppodticb 

ness of tight beneath the surfisce of the that "the cooks had been just emptying tti 
water wldeh results f^m that stillness. It greasy water through the aouppers, w' ' 
becaunei Idoom that in the har)>our of New- had greae^ the sl^ W ^ose two shi 


kose two shi 
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1^/* )<YiuikUti fit tot thoiiglit^ tot to 
^ A lajn^ficiition; — a tide for the 
mis/bEm,; recollecting Pliny^s statemeiit; 
to resolved, if im Ojpportuniity should offer, to 
try the experimeut ibr himself in ever so small 
a way!, Some years afterwards, being at Glap- 
ham, he determined to make an oleaginous 
experiment upon a large pond. On a 
wiudy^ day, when the surface of the pond 
was rough, he brought a cruet of oil, and 
poured a little into the pond ; his drat 
^periment was not very successful, for he 
stood on the leeward side of the pond, and 
the wind blew the oil back again upon the 
shore ; but, U}x)ii going to the windward side, 
he found that even a single tea-spoonful of oil 
produced an instant calm over a space several 
yards square, and that, spreading and spread- 
ing by degrees, it reached the leeward side, 
covering, probably, half an acre with a dim 
of oil of exquisite tenuity. Franklin bore 
the character of a truthful man ; and when 
he describes this experiment with uimiistake- 
able clearness in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, we must not reject it merely because it 
is marvellous. He declares that this spoonful 
of oil made half an acre of water “ as smooth 
as a looking-glass.” Ponds are not yet 
banished from England, nor oil, nor cruets, 

: nor tea-spoons ; and it would not be a 
yery diffi.cult matter for a curiously-disposed 
peiuon^* J imitate tills experiment for him- 
self. 

Franklin repealed the experiment soon 
after at Ormathwaite, near Leeds, in the 
presence of Suieaton and Jeasop, the cele- 
brated engineers ; and, on another occasion 
he d^ermiued to try, somewhere near Ports- 
moutn, whether he could lessen the surf on a 
lee shore, by means of oil. He selected a 
windy day, which gave the character of a 
lee-shore to the spot between Haslar Hospital 
and Gitlkicker point. A lung boat was 
anchored about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. A barge plied to windward of the 
long boat, as far from her as she was from 
the shore, making trips of about half a mile 
each ; oil being continually poured from her, 
out of a large stone bottle, through a hole 
in the cork about as large as a goose-quill. A 
party of oj^rvers placed themselves on the 
shore, in^ position to note if any change 
Were produced in the surf by the action of 
the oiL Franklin did not find the effect 
upon the surf to be so great as he expected ; 
blit the persons in tlie long-boat could ob- 
serve a tract of smooth water the whole length 
of the distance on which the oil was poured, 
»|p*adually epreadiiig in breadth towards the 
long-boat. ' This water was smooth, but not 
aotin^ly level. The swell continued ; but the 
mface .was not ruffled by wrinkles or 
waves ; and thei’e wel^e none of the 
'%ayes cadlqd by sailors white caps ” (waves 
. wlu^ ib^ turn over in foam), althoun^h 
; thM wan abflt)tdano%of tliis kind of wave 
windward and leeward of to oi})r 
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apto A that came roimd the 

point under sail, in her Way to Potof^Qth, 
seemed to turn into that oily track by choice, 
and to use it from end to end as a pkbe Of 
turnpike road. 

It was not likely that a man such' AS' 
Franklin would abstain from speculating On 
the cause of such curious results. There are 
two inquiries involved — Why does oil spread 
on water ? and why, when so spread, does it 
still the wavy surface 9 If a drop of oil be put 
upon a polished marble table, or on a looking- 
glass placed horizontally, it remains in its 
place, spreading very litile ; but when put on 
water, it spreads instantly all round, becoming 
so thin as to produce the prismatic colours 
for a considerable space ; and, beyond th^ 
region ot these colours, to present that peculiar 
blackness which optical philosophers know to 
be attributable to a film whose thickness is 
to be estimated by millionths rather than by 
thousandths of an inch. It would appear as 
if a mutual repulsion took place between the 
particles of oil as soon as it touches water : a 
repulsion so strong* as to act on other bodies 
swimming on the surface, os straws, leaves, ‘ 
chi[>s, &c., forcing them to recede every Way 
from the drop as from a centre, leaving- a 
large clear space. 

But then, even if we can explain all this- 
by means of repulsion, how happens it that' 
so thin a film of oil can still the waves ? 
When air is in motion over water, with any 
of the decrees of velocity between a gentle 
breeze and a perfect hurricane, the air en- 
counters a sort of friction in passing over tha 
surface of the water, and it rubs up the water , 
into wrinkles ; these wrinkles grow and grow 
and grow, until they become big waves. Now 
Franklin supposed that, when a film of oil 
is the surface of water, the air has nothing 
to catch hold of ; it slips over the oil, as a 
greasy pig’s tail would slip out of the hands 
of Hodge at a fair : it cannot wrinkle the 
oil, ana it cannot wrinkle the'water beneath 
the oil. True, there are slower and larger 
heo^ugs, especially in deep water ; but; there . 
4to||bt the little crumplings and Hppllngs 
wm^S^rface of water usually exliibits. There 
are tWo phases or stages in this process. If oil 
be poured upon water already in a state of wavy 
undulation, it will not stop the deep, full wave : 
it will only kill the little undulations with 
which these greater waves 'are embroidered, 
If the oil be poured upon the weather-side 
of water -only just beginning to be affected 
by wind, it may, says Franklin, stifle the 
waves at^ their birth : by preventing them 
from being even little, it may effectaally pre- 
vent them from'ever^ing large. Wliebherthls 
theory be true or not^it is clear and intelligible, 
and deserves attention. lu the Or^. Pacific 
of Claikham Common, when Franklin poured 
the oil near the lee-slde of the pond, he failed 
to obtain a mastery over the waves ; but ^ 
he. operated on the weather-side (the .Ap^i^ 
whence to whd Wows), he nipped them’ ii , 







tlie bad, ai)d thereby prevented them from behkniptcy at tlUtti^eiymomexxt bmng ected 
blossoming into waves. ' oirt against him, yet who oould .danee at a 

This curious subject, so far as evidence is children's paHy, and play at gahsea and^r- 
{forded, has been but little attended to felts, and bo the gayest and the loudest 
Franklin's time. And yet it is a good laugher there : all the while his goods ab- 
subieet for water-girt people like ourselves sunilug away from him like grease ih ^re. 
to know something more about. We feel Thus, too, he against whose name, in the 
mu<di inclined to propound a few questions, calendar Justice Hempridge has writfc^ the 
’tp induce a little thinking on the part of lamentable words, “ sus. per coll." will ' siepp 
those whose thoughts are worth knowing, soundly on the very morning of his execution ; 

^ l)o our captains and sailors at the present though his lullaby be the breathing of tiie 
day know much about this oil-wave theory ? turnkeys watching him lest he should do 
Have their observations tended to confirm or himself a mischief It was the merchant’s ‘ 
to invalidate the reasonings of the older ob- business just then to dance, and it is that' 
server* ? Would ten pounds’ worth of oil save a of poor Jack o* Newgate to sleOp; and 
thousand pounds’ worth of damage to shipping Mercy allows the present necessity to bver- 
, in a harbour during a particular state of the shadow and pre-occupatively overcome the 
wind 1 would some of our surf-lined coasts contingent emergency. Lord Clive mending 
become more easily accessible to ships’ boats the pen a minute before he destroyed himself 
by oiling them occasionally — as we would with the penknife, may very probably for the 
oil one piece of mochanisiu, to enable another time have been absorbed in the nice task of . 
tx) slip over it smoothly ? Would the efforts splitting the quill into a hair or broad nib, , 

, pf our life-boats to reach a stranded ship be It may be instanced, as proof how com- 
‘facilitated by a keg of oil, taken out as part of mon things ;iiid thoughts oft neutralize the 
the boat’s stores, and use^d where the surf is horror of a supreme event, that the author 
heaviest 1 Do our fishermen ever now of this ])iece, being once within the minutest 
throw oil upon the waves, to aid there iiairshreadth of .a sudden and cruel death, — 
in ' determining where and how to make ' lost for a moment the prescience of destruc- 
their onslaught on the fish ? If we dip any- tion in the common-place thought that the „ 
thing into a pond or stream from a fourpeiiny over-coat he had on, which was not his own, 
piece up to anything you please, could but had been borrowed from a friend, would 
we reilder it visible, and facilitate our sejircb be torn to ribbons. The beginning of fear and 
by^the use of a little oil ? When masons de- wisdom lias fitted us with just that measure 
flcend by a diving-bell to engage on liydraulic of capacity to render its entire concentration 
engineering work, could they — like the Mcdi- on the matter in hand, not only necessary, 
terraneau fishers — get a little additional light but imperative. The burden is so equally 
into their workshops, by oiling the water’s fitted to our backsi, that we feel not the 
surface? Might not a hapless wrecked ship, equipoising panniers at our sides. Not only 
sunk in .water, not too deep, be attentively for the day, but for the moment is the evil 
■ and usefully espied from above, if the waters thereof sufficient ; tlie focus of this our tele- 
BUrfece were rendered smooth by oil ? Wjien scope of life requires such accuracy of fixature 
telegraph-people are laying down BuhraaTl*mc that the present unity is the limit of our 
wires, would their • labours be facilitated vision ; he that shil'ts it hath a squinting 
by a little oib either to render the voyage soul. 

smoother, or to render the sunken wire more Yonder white-headed, blue-ribboned old 
visible? All which questions we submit, Statesman ; will he not stand on his poor old 
'without presuming to anticipate the answer, gouty legs for lioiirs in the weary night, 

wlien he should be comfortably abed, s^and 
' ' ' ~ ill the unwholesome atmos^Aiere of a Bcienti- 

THE PRESENT MOMENT. fically ventilated hall, the butt of coughs and 

— ~ ^ “ oh I oils ! ’’ and jeers, and oft-t;yjpCB groans 

It is a wise dispe^atiou of Providence (and and hootiugs, the mouth-piece faction, 
which, among its dispensations, lacks wis- the target of the rhetorical shafts of orators, 
dom 1) that a mail is ordinarily so occupied raw from the Union Debating Society, or 
with his own immediate affairs, that he has livid from the perusal of blue-books ? Will 
no leisure to consider those of his neighbours ; he not remain, anxiously debating how he 
to bring the application closer still, that he shall exculpate himself from the fferoe-aectt- 
/ is generally so engrossed with the ((bought, or satiou6ofhishouourabl6friend(whom he hates 
^pastime, or avocation, of the moment, that the as his enemy) on the opposite bench, trittinpH- " ' 
otiher transactions in which lie may be impli- autly chuckling when he has posra on an- " 

^ cAited, ! though perhaps greater and graver, tagonist, and sitting down with the cheers of 
iiSd,|ih^nding sorrow and tribulation rather a crowded house resounding in his gladdened 
joy and content, are mercifully per- ears ; and will not the deliberation and the 
nixbed'to be for a season out of his mind ; and, defence, the refutation and the tiiuanph, '(^se 
thoa|h they cannot be wholly forgotten, ai’e that old nobleman momentarUy to for^t^ his , 
ilneo^idlKfiw for the time. Thns lhave heard gout and hi* post obits the'lawyers in Zin- 
of a merchant flowing well of tne (h-ead fiat in ooln’s-inn ; ,hla son in the guards, who , 
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Bell put if. his debts are not paid next months 
jhU daughter^ who w'ould persist in marrying 
that chaplaifif who has treated her so in- 
differently since ; his wife, whom he detests, 
and who' has been suing him ferociously 
lately about her. marital “paraphernalia,”, 
chilly consisting in a gold snulf-box, pre- 
sented to her grandfather by George the 
Second, for sitting -on Admiral Byng’a court- 
martial ? Yes. Uie bailiffs may be in 

S oBsession of Castle Lackrent ; the family 
iamonds may be in the custody of Mr. 
Triball ; the ten tribes of Israel may be 
keeping up a ceaseless clamour about in- 
’ terests uni)aid, and mortgages to be fore- 
closed ; but the noble lord is engrossed pro 
tem,y in the vital question as to whether the 
barrack-master at Ballygarret was illegally 
dismissed or not. The oj^position maintains 
that he was ; Lord Viscount Lackrent 
maintains that he was not — and victoriously 
maiutiiiiiing it, forgets disease, debt, and 
difficulty, and is, for the time, triumphant 
ovei* all. 

Again ; here in the Court of Quiddities 
you shall see a grave old .judge, majestic ^iu 
his wig au<l his fur. The sands of life have 
filtered sagely and decorously and profitably 
through tlie glass ; but lie is seventy years 
•nld now ; and there are few, very few gi*ains 
left to run. lio is rich, and honoured, and 
wise and famous ; but his hand shakes, and 
his eyes are dim, ami his voice is feeble ; and 
his memory begins to play him strange tricks. 
lib can remember, to a dactyl, the Ljitin 
verses he made at school ; but he cannot 
exactly call to mind wlio was jilaintiff, ami 
who defendant, and what the action w^is 
all about that lie trievl yesterday. Yet you shall 
see him in the Court of Quiddities, jiatiently 
listening to the hair-splitting arguments of 
counsel } you shall hear him copiously ])ouring 
forth stores of erudition upon the right of 
patent in the ribs of an umbrella ; accurately 
weighing and commenting upon every tittle of 
evidence for and against tlie vexed question of a 
bad sixpence ; nicely balancing the pro and 
con as to whether Mossop kicked Barry, or 
Barry kicked Mossop ; concentrating all the 
wisdom and learning, the expei’ieuoe and 
observation of seventy years into a bad joke 
to make the jury titter, or a clap-trap senti- 
ment to elicit a peal of applause (immediately 
afterwards, and severely, repressed by the 
officers of the court, of course) from the gallery. 
TVhb should not be jubilant at the existence of 
that mercy of limitation which places the 
horizon at the end of the Statesman’s nose, and 
7 an adamautean wall round the retina of the 
judge’s eye ; which can make them both fox^ 
get in the absorption of the Irisli barrack- 
master’s dismissal, the patent umbrella, the 
bad sixpence, Barry’s kick, the bad joke, and 
the dhp’trap sentiment, how old and feeble 
they both are ; how swiftly and steadily the 
sands are x^ur^uing through the glass.; in 
how short a space of time they must be 


brought to death, ** and to the house appointed 
to allliving.” * ; . . 

InMoc Movimito puUat this 

moment tlirobs Eternity.) But what a world 
of unceasing misery and lamentation, of, im- 
penetrable gloom and hopeless despair^'this 
world would be if the business, the huppmess, 
the ..hope or fear of the Moment were pot 
permitted to ^ avert our eyes from the. mo- 
mentarily progressing dial and its mortuary 
inscription. If all onr yesterdays we^ but . 
to be considered as candles that have 

“ lipchied fools 
The way to dusty dcatli,” 

Each blessed morrow w’oulJ bo but as one 
guiding us still further graveward ; the years 
woulil be but as milestones on tlie high road 
to the House of Death. Such milestones we 
know them to be ; but thank God there are 
jileasant prospects on the way, and .green 
glades and sunny spots. We may stop and 
rest — we may beguile the journey with inno- 
cent mirth ; there are way-side inns for 
rcfreshineiit, and pleasant cuts and bridle- 
paths ; we must make the journey, and come 
to our bourne at last ; but which is better ? 
— To march along cheerfully, with a brave 
heart, and a stout walking-stick, singing a 
merry song at times ; going a little out of 
our way d«)wn a green lane to visit a mossy 
ruin or a snug cottage ; tarrying if needs be, 
to licdp tlie ox out of the pit, and the lame 
dog over the stile ; to carry the milkmaid’s 
pafls, yea, and to keep company with her 
I through tho journey, for better for, worse, 
i if shp^ 1)0 as good as comely ; to pull the 
I woiuulod man out of the ditch, and bind up 
his wounds and carry him to the next inn 
and leave two pence for him there ; to sit, 
now ami again on a green knoll to take a 
sl^tch of the glorious landscape ; to halt, ' 
wnen hungry and weary by a ludibling brook, 
to bathe the swollcUr feet, and kindle the 
crackling branches beneath tho iron pot: 
yea, and to see that the stew be well con- ' 
coded, and that thei*e be good fellows to eat 
it, and tliat our brother in rags be not for- 
gotten in respect of the bones and fragments, 
— I say, which is better, — this, manner of 
journeying, or that adopted t)y brother 
Dolorosus, the brother with the sour face, and 
the Iiair shirt, and the girdle witli spikes in 
it, who toils along barefoot, looking neither 
to the right nor to the lefr., choosing the 
hardest part of the road where the sm^rds 
and shingles arc, and seeing nothing but 
misery and grief in every possible and im- 
possible direction ? Brother Dolorosus you 
may brag lugubriously that you read “ 7 a hoc 
momento ” on the dial oftener than we do, 
have* the inscription in your eye .and mind 
unceasingly ; but in your constant- 
braiice is there not some- leaven of ths vanity 
of the Pharisee of old ; and have not yon," 
and have not , I, and has not every one, 
bus'ipess to do here, here, Asre— the business 
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for will ell WD all cnjiie into tW worW, — tine 
but^ineiUM of tranKiuittiag lb Id tihe uaborn, 
better, happier and wiset- than it was 1 

If we were to pull down every booth in 
Vanity Fair ; if we were t*) shut up «ll the 
theatres, and hoist a black flag on the Crystal 
Palace ; if yre were to dress the Life Guards 
out with crape- scarfs and staves like mutes ; 
if we wero to set the editors of Punch in the 
^mdks. and make laughter felony without 
b^fit of clergy ; if we were to erect 
Mr. Bhillibcer into prime minister, abolish all 
' music save that of the clanking of chains, the 
shrieking of owds, and the, tolling of bells; 
if there wei^e a skeleton at every ban- 
quet, and an eai*th-worm in every bouquet ; if 
tlie ladies jtatronesses of A 1 mack's wore 
fi&rouds over their muslins, as the Jews do 
ovef their garments on the White Fast ; it 
the Lord Mayor mingled myrrh and vinegar 
in the loving cup at every Guildhall banquet, 

’ and on undertaker's man sal in liis gold 
coach beside him, instead of the man (who 
is that man ? ) in the fur cap, like the slave in 
the chariot of the iloinau conqueror ; if Mr. 
Harker the toast-master, instead of entreating 
us to charge our glasses, were to confine him- 
self to repeating the formula of the Eastern 
Herald : ** Sa|adin the magnificent, Saladiii 
the invincible must Die !” if we fed like Apol- 
lodorus on poisons, and drank only out of 
skulls, and deligiiterl, like Lord Portsmouth, in 
" black jobs if we all turned Trappists, and 
went about digging our own graves, and 
gravely whispering to each other, “ llrother, 
we must die if the sentry at the palace- 
gates were instructed to call out, “ Memento 
mori / ” every quarter of an hour ; if the 
infant's cradle were made coflin-shape ; if 
the only study of our lives were to be that 
. of the inscription on the dial-plate ; we 
might indeed be giving but a due corimdera- 
tion to the transitory nature of exigence. 
But we come into existence for other ends, 
and our minds are therefore not formed, being 
healthy, to do tiiese dismal things. It is in 
tlieir nature, wibliin due bounds, to take their 
colour from the present moment, as the 
chameleon takes his from the neiirest object. 

The matter of the moment will preoccupy 
jthe sick man, gi-oaning in the pangs of an 
incurable disease. Though he knows his 
m^dy to be far blu^ond the reach of human 
nkiU; yet an hour's cessation from pain, a 
b^ht day, a new doctor, the visit of a 
. friend, will light up his face, and ring joy- 
bells in his heart. Have you never known 
bim talk gaily of all lie means to do 
If^en he gets well : of the friends he will 
idsit, the schemes he will mature, the half- 
finished tasks he will complete ? Have you 
nbycr heard the paralytic oetogeuariau feebly 
cs>ckle of the new wing he means to build to 
his opuntry house next year, when he has the 
use of fiU lungs again. He knows, they know, 
we all know^ we must die. 

The lad of. fifteen knows it as well, some- 


times, as the patriarch of ninety^ We all 
know that there/ must oome a time when 
the movements of armkh mid ihe ftdlef king- 
dpms, the mamac^es of princes and tlfo Vaie 
of giants, will be of no aooopnt; wheh 
it shall be all one who reigns, who governs : 
wlren those who love us, and teM ue, and 
minister to us, will with difficulty be brought 
to abide with us alone ten minutes. But as 
soon as reason comes, comes also the conscious- 
ness of the imminence of death, and comes, 
thank God ! that glorious privilege of preoccu- 
paiioiu We are dust and ashes, we know ; the 
flowers must fade, the plants and mseota 
expire, the aim himself must die, before we 
can put on immortality ; but it is no epicurean 
philosophy, no callous iudiflerence, that 
teaches us, in reason and kindness, to enjoy 
life. It is a better teacher far, than tliese. 
An infinitely higher wisdom than the wisdom 
of the Pharisee and Brother Dolorosua. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 

CAPTAIN JOEGEV. 

Honor to worth ! There is one Greek, at 
least, whom I have known and whom 1 would 
rescuei from the contempt which too often 
attaches to his countrymen. He is a sea-cap- 
tain, a rough, weatlier-beaten man, with the 
heart of a child. Oh, so valiant and gentle 1 
So true and staunch, that the grasp of his 
honest hard-working hand does a man good. 
It makes one better to see him among weak- 
lings and little children : he seems so conscious 
of Jiis uncouth strength, and appears afraid of 
breaking them. His healthy, merciful heart 
wouUi not let him harm a worm. 

Captain Jorgej" was once rich ; but he had 
no thought for himself, and was so good and 
80 simple that bad men took advantage of 
him, and now he is only wealthy in the love 
and esteem of all who know him, in the 
afl’eotion of boys and girls, who greet him 
with a shriek of joy, and turn aside from 
their path coming home from scliool wheU 
they see him ; in the gratitude of the widow 
and orphan, who thank him with moistened 
eye.s for many benefits, and put him to the 
blush with their praises; — and in the kin4 
til oughts of everybody. Captain Jorgey wae 
ruined long ago, by a hard, vile man, who 
fiow (lest all should cry shame U|;^u him) 
give.s his victim an asylum in his house and 
protects, insults and makes him useful. But 
Captain Jorgey does not seem conscious of 
this, and it is very touching to see his loyal 
gratitude and affection for one who has 
wrought him many cruel injuries. ' He thmks ' 
he ciin never do enough to show his thank- • 
fulness for the rude bed and scanty board 
which is doled out to him. He has become 
as a bondsman to his task master. I wish 
I had such a servant as Captain Jorgey : 
would try and treat him better. Upon.tibe 
whole I think 1 would rather have him for 
a brotlier or a Tery near foiend. He is nOveS^ 






absent irom^elioiise j»xee|A; when sent upon 
Bnjnae eiton^. *He does hU ^rts of odd jobs. 
Hit ihtndli tlbe oBldreh and makes them toys. 

- He ^bles the horse^ drives bai^ains, and is 
seilt to wrangle about tradesmen’s bills. He 
. must Overlook the servants — a hard task this — 
and tetldf their short'comings ; lie must give 
the benefit of zeal, experience, and honesty, 
all 5or mere bread and board. Yet 1 am 
afraid I could never gain the frieudship of 
‘ Captain Jorgey ; for lie cannot conceive it 
possible that any one should think ill of his 
spoiler, or suppose himself to be unfairly used. 

The man to ■whom Captain «lorgey owes 
his ruin is no ogre for all that ; he is mei^ely 
a very frequent specimen of the modern 
Greek. Still young, he hsis acquired a very 
considerable fortune. In reality snperficiiil, 
empty, and ignorant ; acquainted with no 
one art or science, and liardly able to read 
and write correctly, he has yet a natural 
acuteness that would puzzle the wi.sest. He 
is indeed one of the most successful shar|j tb 
of the corn market ; and that is saying a great 
deal. He has the ^ must ))leasant, irank, 
plausible manner possible ; yet he only speaks 
truth by accident. He sereins to divine other 
men’s thoughts and intentiems by a sort of 
instinct ; and no one ever comes in contact 
with him without somehow or other getting 
the wrong end of an argument or a bargain. 
He will commit the most impudent robberies 
with a cool air of assurance that is posi- 
, lively astounding. He is hard, unjii.st, op- 
pressive, cunning, false, tricky, scTtish ; all 
with the air of an injured man. He has his 
temper under the most cxtraordimiry com- 
mand, and would never by any chance let slip 
an expression of a disagreeable nature towards 
anybody, from whom he might ever by any 
possibility have the chance of gaining sixpence. 
To dependants lie is oi course as heartless 
a tyrant as ever insulted w’orLh or embittered 
misfortune. No man has ever shown him to 
appear in the wrong. His labours are only 
known by their fruits. Somehow or other 
, everybody who makes his acquaintance and 
gets mixed up with him in business, grows 
poorer, and yet you cannot convict him of 
dishonesty. The fact is there ; the reason is a 
mystery. His very victims are constrained 
to, speak well of him, for they can prove no 
evil. His acquaintsmees seem all under ob- 
ligations to him. Persons formerly thriving 
and well to do in the world, pass be- 
neath his yoke into diiiiculbies in a 
maimer, that is almost magical. When they 
fail and sink into utter ruin, he has always 
contrived to get paid. He has foreseen what 
was going to happen, and has disjiosed of 
their acceptances — sold them perhaps to some 
friend who desired a safe investment, and 
who had asked his advice. In short., he is 
ctti of the scrape, let who will be in it. To 
be Bure there are one or Wo people who look 
shyly at him* is possible to be sharper 
th^ some meh, but not to be sharper, than 


every ^man. Strahge wldiperfir. go. abqut , 
respecting him ; his mother' is' sai4 to have 
died in extreme poverty, and one of his 
bi^others to have got hito trouble and, to havo 
never got oilt of it. But lie does not Mind' 
such reports as these, for he has one of hk 
poor relations living with him and can point 
triumphantly to her. To bo siiro she cookB 
and superintend.^ the washing, but he cannot 
be expected to entertain her for nothing; 
although she is said to be a perfect wonder of 
economy, and to live altogether on boiled 
sahids. There is a grand gold chain which 
her important relative wears rather ostenta*- 
tiously, and which is said to have belonged to 
her deceased Itusband, as well as the watch 
which is attached to it ; but that ’s nobody’s 
business. It is natural that dependants 
should show some substantial marks of 
gratitude to their protectors, if they have 
any. 

It does not seem on the whole astonish- 
ing that tlie friendship of such a genius as 
this should have been disaHtrous to Captain 
Jorgey. Shortl}’^ after its com meai cement, 
the Bea Captain’s affairs got into a maze, and 
they never got out of it. He had then an 
olive garden, and a little vcBsel of his own, 
with which he went about to the ports in the 
neighbourhood, and sometimes got as far as 
Malta, driving a thiiving trade. But as soon 
as he began to carry cargoes for Kyrios Ozlan 
and to leave the manageruent of his affairs at 
liorne in the liands of his employer, every- 
thing went wrong. His olive trees produced 
no fruit, his Imuse was burnt down; ..and, 
though everything was destroyed in the fire, 
he has since seen some things about the 
premises of his patron so like his own as to 
be quite surprising. But this does not shake 
his simple good faitli, and he sfeems to me so 
respectable and happy in it that I sometimes 
v)onder if rater all he is not really the wiser 
man of the tw'o. My opinion is not at all 
disturbed by the fixed smile which is always 
on the lips of Kyrios Ozlan ; for I cannot help 
fancying that he must sometimes feel uncom- 
fortable, especially in the long windy winter’s 
night.'?. 

Cfipfain Jorgey’s olive garden and his' 
pleasant house by the sea-side have passed 
into the hands of his patron. It makes 
one quite uncomfortable to hear him talk 
about them with such complacency, and brag 
of their produce. It is painful to see Captain 
Jorgey on the summer afternoons toiling 
homo with a large basket of fruit, proud 
that the land which once was his at least 
produces something. Kyrios Ozlan however 
only receives them witli a grunt of disap' 
probation (it is not worth his while to flatter . 
Captain Jorc^ now), and an ungraceful 
observation about the expense of ^rdening ; 
so that the modest sailor really feels quite 
puzzled that the property which was once a 
little fortune to hini, should be suck' 
buiiihento ]j)is patron. He feels quite diagrmd 
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bj it> and is- Mhamed tliat be aboold baye 
lUlowed liiagetierous friend to acodipt it for Buih 
a large debt an that 'whicfh was dfuo to him ; 
‘ at the date of the tiransaction Captain Jorgey 
knew it was a large debt, though he did 
a^ot quite know how much, for there had 
neyer been an account between them, and 
' he was not a* good hand at figures if there 
< had been one. 

•f The fiict is, that when Captain Jorgey ’a 
dive trees would obstinately persist iii bear- 
ing no fruit in the most favourable seasons ; 
' when his grapes seemed all gathered before 
; ' they had grown ; and when his figs did not 
appear to grow at all ; when he returned 
home and found his house burnt down, and 
ruin staring him in the face ; Kyrios Ozlan 
proposed to him a very U(jtal)le scheme for 
redeeming his fortunes. Tiiis was to lend 
money at a high rale of interest, to a trader 
in the town, who had not hitherto borne a 
very, good reputation for strict exactness in 
his accounts. Ca]»tai4> Jorgey, indeed, ven- 
tured to make an observation to this efiect at 
the time ; but his kind frieuil only smiled in 
a peculiar way he had, and told Captain 
Jorgey that he did not understand those kind 
of afiairs — which, indeed, was true. So the 
honest sailor left everything to his I'nend, and 
commenced another voyage. Not, however, till 
he. had given a mortgage on his property for 
a considerable sum of money, which hud been 
placed out at such famous interest iii bis 
name, and which had been lent by Kwios 
Ozlan with the most disinterested generosity. 
But fresh troubles awaited him. He seemed 
born to ill-luck. When he retunied, the trader 
, had left the country, and bad taken Capbiin 
Jorgey’s money with him. The stout sea- 
man, however, was not half so much di.s- 
tressod at this, as at the loss snstuiued by his 
' kind friend, after all his ellbrts on his bchak' 
which were detailed to him wiili sucu 
scrupulous minuteness. There was of course 
but one things to do' — to give ujx. the 
olive garden ; and, although it had, by that 
time, begun to bear all sorts of produce, in 
a very remarkable manner considej'iug its 
fiDtrmer sterility, yet the Captain was (piite 
surprised that bis patron shouhl accept it 
for. such a considci-able debt. To be sure 
he held Captain Jorgey ’s bond for tlie 
balance, but what^as the use of that? he 
cou)d put him in prison at any time ; but he 
was far too good to do it, which was another 
, reason for gratitude, and anoiher reason 
-^80 thought the honest sailor — why he 
, ^ould try, by every means in his power, to 
* : rap9.y the immense debt of generosity and 
jppirbeswice which he ow-ed his benefactor. 1 
Jp jodmwt sure that Captain Jorgey would 
: : thought it nothing but his duty to die, 

. ^ go into slavery uucotuplainiug, for that 
mp$ C0ld and heai'tloss scoundrel. 

touching and cruel thing to see 
^ ,th^i^ tc^other, and to see the bumble respect 
^ ai||4 gratitadoof thq bi’ave sailoTj^in his worn 
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clothes so c^fuUy brushed : the jperspirition 
pouring down l^furrow;^ cheeks front 
remutierated .tdll: his anxiouisi to 

catch the eye of his patron, as that ^ti^ble 
creature sits in state, in his gold chain,' upon, 
an easy chair in his country house. It jppves ., ^ 
one’s very heart to see the sailor, so wilUng ' . 
and earnest, so untiring and contented, under . 
a rod of iron. 

O Captain Jorgey, good, honesty noble- 
hearled sailor ! Little dost thou di'eam how 
infinitely better and greater thou art, in the 
eyes of Him who sees all things, than the 
bedizened rogue who has robbed thee. Little 
dost thou think how the hands of many 
honest men would be stretched out to grasp 
those shy, awkward fists of yours, who would 
not deign to touch the white and jewelled 
fingers of tliat amazing scamp for an earl- 
dom. Little does thy modest fancy picture 
what bright kind eyes ol noble women would 
smile oil you, which would turn with infinite 
disgust from him. 

Thine is a true story, Captain Jorgey. 
Let it cugralt in our hearts, a deeper con- 
tempt for ill-gotten riches, and a ])rofounder 
respect for faith and honesty. I do not envy 
the man who, if he had to choose, \vould not 
immeasurably rather be the dupe than the 
j duper. Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way by whicli thou travellesl, gentle Captain ; 
but it will conduct thee to thy high reward 1, 


HOME-SICKNESS. 

WhT'IIIB I am, the halls are gildeil, 
Stored witli piciures bright and rare; 
Strains of dtep inelodious music 
Float upon ilie perfumed air: — 
Noibiug stirs the dreary silence 
Save the melancholy sea, 

Near the poor and humble collsige, ■ 
AVhere 1 fain would be ! 

Where T am, the suu is shinin.t?, 

And the purple windows glow, 

Till their rich armoiial shadows 
Sluiii the marble floor below ; — ■ 
Faded Aulunin leaves are trenibiiug, 

Oil the withered jasmine tree, 
Creeping nmud the little caseuieiit, 
W'liere 1 fain would be ! 

Where I am, the days are passing 
O'er a pathway strewn with flowers; 
Soug and joy and starry pleasures 
Crown the liuppy smiling hours 
Slowly, heavily, and sadly, 

Time with weary wings ninsl flee, 
Miuked by pain, and toil, and sorrow^ 
Where 1 fain would be 1 

Where I am, the great and noble, 

Tell me of renown nui* fame, 

And the red wine sj[>arkleB highest, 

To do liononr to iny name 
Far an ay a place is vacant, 

By a humble heavili for me, , 

Dying dmbere dimly show it 
' Whcfel fiiin would be 1 ' 
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^ , Wiiere IftmtArd florioiM'dreamiugB, 

' ; .SoieD6a,g«mI;^i^:;t divine. 

And iVia winds whom «n '•honour 
^ Ipteiro&iga their thoughts with uiiue ‘ — 
A few simple hearts are waitings 
Lwjging, wearying, for me, 

Par away where tears are fttllitig, 

Where 1 ikin would he! 

Wiiere 1 am, all think me happy, 

For so well 1 play my part, 

, Kone can guess, who smile around me. 

How far distant is my heart > 

Far away, in u poor oottage, 

' Listening to the dreary Sfii, 

Where the treasures of my life arc, 

Wiiere 1 faiu would be ! 


PREVENTIBLE ACCIDENTS. 

I AM, if yo\i please, a bricklayer, and wan 
at -work tlie other day on the foundations of 
a house lately pulled down. Next dof^r 
tunlbled over me, and I was drawn half-dead 
but of the ruins. 

I am, if you please, a little hoy, and was at 
play the otlier day among the bricks of a 
house thjit bad been sold as it stood, for 
building materials, in lots. Lots at the top 
and lots at the bottom were being pulled out, 
and carted away indiscriminately. The whole 
building, therefore, in one lot, to save trouble, 
came down at once over me, and 1 am maimed 
for life, before I have grown old enough to do 
a stroke of business. 

I am, if you please, a miner, and Mas at 
work the other day in a colliery-shaft famous 
for a great explosion, which ha<l destroyed 
fifty or sixty men, not many nmiiths before. 
There was a fresh explosiiuj, and a hundred- 
and-tweuty more wore killed. I only had my 
skin burnt oil’, and my leg broken. 

I am, if you please, an able-bodied sailor, 
and added my name to the ship’s articles on 
board an emigrant vess('l. VVe were broken 
up in a gale of wind, driven along by it, and 
my mates w’ere drowned by the hundred or 
more. I escaped, for the fifth time in my 
Ufi^ from shipwreck, 

I am, if you please, a soldier, just retnnicd 
involidedi'rom Eiist Indian barracks, in wliicdi 
I lay mortally sick, and in which many hun- 
dreds have died. Aline is said to have been 
' a sickly station ; but there are one or two 
harraQks in sicklier places that have almost 
uo mortality in them at all. Those lauTacks 
, have spacious and lofty sleeping-rooms, and 
, other tilings, that we had not at Killampore. 

I am, if you please, a railway traveller, who 
^'Wa» shot into a tardy goods train nea*- the 
Shatteringbam station, and have had my legs 
made iutoi^jelly, 

1 am, if you please, a dweller in a rotten 
, eourt, dying of typhus fever. 

I Aih any of these you please, or all of these 
and a great many things more.. I um the 
victim of accident ; And what accident may 


lie, is what I^ wish to hnow,->-if I may wish so . 
much without being considered fussy^ 

I know very well that a district surveyor 
Vfhose duty it shall bo to overlook the Opera- 
tions of the builders, and check such aa are 
illegal or likely to endanger life, is onk who , 
ought, as a gentleman, to be most courteous 
and accommodating to all those with whom 
he has to deal. He is bound in common .'ind 
professional politeness to suppose that Mr. 
BroMrn the builder, who is pulling down or 
running up a house, and Mr. Green the well- 
known surveyor who is engaged to watch 
Brown in a quiet, friendly way — lie is bound, 

1 say, to suppose that these gentlemen know 
their business, have a right to their, own 
usages ; he ought to feel that he himself 
would be but a Jack-in-office if he undertook 
to meddle and obstnict. If' a house should 
tumble down for w’ant of properly-applied 
support, or' because supporting parts had 
been improperly reniove<J, 1 see clearly that no 
gentleman, who Imd been living among his 
brethren as a Uhi istian official, and overlook- 
ing .all their little trespasses, could be ^ 
politely made resyionsiblo for the calamity. I 
SCO what a s.ad accident it is, and know that it 
is nothing else. 1 am a surveyor myself, and 
1 think 1 may say that I understand these 
matters. 

I am a surgeon in a mining district, and 
take leave to testify that mining accidents are 
j acciilents, and that there is the end of the 
j whole matter. Tliore is no more po he said. 

I attend several “ holds, ” — that is to say, I 
contract to attend on men hurt in the pits,— 
and I am never without “ field patients ” on 
my book.3. Tiiere always must be such— 
they are .a natural and an essential portion of 
my i>vactice. I have a man or tw'o killed, I 
suppose, once a fortnight. That is nothing, 
Sometiniea, instead of one oi’ two, there are 
killed half a-dozen at a time, and there is ti. 
slight — a very slight — sensation in tlie parish. 

Such accidents rarely appeal* even in the • 
country papers ; and of course tliey are not 
worth sending uji to London. They belong 
to mining life ; and I don’t believe that you 
could ever get exact returns of the number of 
lives lost annually in our Jidues and coal-pits. 

You might as well have thouglit, in the old 
coach days, of getting returns of tlie number 
of coach-spills annually taking place over the 
country. What country paper would be so 
hareli as to hurt the character of the Tumble^ 
don Dart, and alarm the public by reporting 
all its little stumbles on the road ? I should 
like to see the London papers getting from all 
p;irta of tlie country special reports of mining 
accidents, and dishing them up eveiY 
for the wairlil to con over. The world would 
be surprised if mines were watebed as care* > • 
fully as rail waysj. So would the masters be 

Buiqn'isod* Wdien 1 first ha4l a field, coming \ 
young into the district, I was such a fool of . ■ ; 
anew broom' as to siiggci^b to the great mati',/ 
of the place one might make 
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;! sjLble tlie ' brea^ng . of cables or cbaioej 
or the tumbling of stones from the pit mouth 
upon men at, mey went up or down, such 
incidents causuig habitUv'illy the loss of a good 
many lives and Rmbs. What did I know as 
a stranger in the place 1 Bid not they who 
had been bred to the woi-'k know how to work 
mines better than a meddlesome Londoner 1 
Did the men ever complain i Far from it. 
They took the usages they found and would 
have resented innovation quite as stoutly as 
their masters. 1 tried at an inquest or two 
to point out that the cause of death liad been 
preventible. The coroner seemetl to be pity- 
ing me for my rawness. Of course 1 could 
not afford to offend the great man of the 
place, and gentlemen of the jury would as 

■ fi^on have thought of committing high treason 
sCs of concocting a special verdict, that would 
be offensive to him. Of course they had 
Uothiog to say but Accidental Death, and as 
I cannot afford to scrape the butter off my 

. bread (for trul^' it is not laid on very thick), 
I take good care now that my new-broom 
days are over to let things take their course. 
If our great local king builds cottages for his 
men with a canal under the back windows, 
and some thousand tons of coal buniiiig to 
coke and pouring products of combustion into 
the air before the front windows, with pig- 
sties between every pair of cottages, and 
stables and dunf^heaps in the mid<Ue of the 
row, what have I to do as a surgeon but go 
and attend the sick people I find there ? The 
whole row is illuminated of a night with the 
lights in the sick I’oonis. Well, that is no 
business of mine: our little king of these 
times, like the giant kings of old times, can 
do no wrong. 

I am a captain. When I got ray first 
command, I told the owners that 1 had not 
the right complement of men, that I wanted 
the ship better armed, that the stores sent on 
board for the crew were not at all to my 
satisfaction, and that I should like to carry 
out some ideas of a reform in the construction 
of the forecastle, because I thought that good 
sailors well cared for, and not overtasked, 
were the true strength of a ship, the brain 
and bone and muscle that would carry it 
safely through any amount of peril. I was 
asked whether IJ^ad not as many men as the 
law demanded tlSt I should carry, was told 
that my ship was like other ships, and that if 
I wanted to make way in the world 1 had 
better not be fussy. 

As a soldier poisoned in an Indian barrack 
I reverence the rneiliory of Sir Charles Napier ; 

■ ,wlio struggled hard to procure for us accom- 
paodation equal to the exigencies of the 
climate, l^ut what a troublesome man Sir 
Cities known to have been. He was 
incessBi^ ciyiiig out at errors and abuses 


system of our Indian Govern- 
ment' how unpopular he was in India 
beh:^ a meddler with what could not 
<mnoern him } ^ 


i am going to cl<»e this ariiiele ill a whlnplia^;. ' 
It seems to me that nine accidental ddhtM 
ont of a dozen arise culpable carel^as- 
ness ahd negligence. It seems to mC tb^ ' 
the regard for human life ought to become ; 
more tender wdth the growth of eivilisatioki, ; 
and that we are now sufficiently civilised to ' 
deal with the huge mass of Accidental Deaths 
which occur every year as serious oases^ 
inFt(?ad of massing them together as so many 
ugly incidents of course, which it is- of ho 
use in the world trying to provide against. 
There was a time when nobody thought of' 
doing anything for the suppresaion of pre- 
ventiblc diseases, and it then scarcely occurred 
to anybody to reflect that a very large pro- 
portion of those ills of the flesh realfy w'ere 
preventil»le. It is just so with these* other 
ills of the flesh, accidents. Thoee whose * 
reckless comluct, or whose wicked economy, 
occasions preventible accioents, must be 
punished fur the wrong they do, and the 
suffering they cause. In a word, the law 
must, sooner or later, in all such instances, 

“ jr)ak(‘ 

Misclmnce almost as heavv as a crime." 


MY FOLLY. 

I WAS ail only child, and lost my parents 
in early youth, hi y principal guardian was a 
neighbouring squire — a friend of the family 
— a *^good sort of man,” who never did any 
harm, anfl who was mucli too indolent to do 
any good. He thought that he would be per- 
fectly fulfilling his duty if he turned me off 
his hands when 1 arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, sound ill wind and limb, and with the 
same amount of rental to receive as I had 
on the day when my father died. During 
my pupilage. I shaped my own course pretty 
nearly as t liked. From the public school 1 
went to Cambridge, and was entered as a 
fellow commoner ; but having no need of a 
professhm to support me, I only remained 
there two or tliree terms, and did not wait 
long enough to take any degree. It struck 
me that tiic 'modem languages and modern 
politics would be more serviceable in after 
life than a sui^erabundant knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and the differential ealculutw 
The conversations which I often hiod in our 
Combination-room with those fellows of our ■ 
college who had travelled on the continei:^ 
confinned me in the idea. 1 threw aside 
my tasseled cap, and my gold-laced gown^ 
communicated the project to my guardian, 
who consented to it because it gave him no , 
troulde, arranged the mode of mcoiving my 
allowance, and soon was steaming across the 
Channel to France; ' 

After an excursive trip of disCOve^, I de- 
termined to settle for a year or two ia of 
the northern departments, ia a town tridoh' 
possessed a<gooa public library* and ^ 
means of communication wfta EngkunL' 
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1^.. ft%hbourh«^ alM fmiBlied cafd1»I 
aaid «bo 9 ti]:ig).l>etiide 8 otitep oiU-ddor 
pleftsui^ to which 1 had beea" ttccustomcd at 
Bomc. I engaged a Freiich master, studied 
■^th te™etable assiduity, and had the satis- 
£sctk>n ot discovering, at the end of a month 
or two, idmt I was leading a rational, inde* 
pendent, and economical lite. 

From the very first week of my residi'ig 
abroad, I always re,Lained one Cambridge 
habit ; whicli was, to make long walks sue- 
Oeed the raornuig’s book- work ; nor were they 
•id ways companionless. Amongst other French 
acquaintances, 1 had contracted an intimacy 
'with a Dr. Lemaire, a young medical man, 
who had lately establislied liimself in the 
town, .and who was fast rising into good 
practice. He s])oke no English, and could 
only comprehend a few words of that lan- 
guage ; which was all the more fortunate for 
my improvement. He was well read, full of 
unhackneyed iiiforniation ; sever.U years’ ser- 
vice in Algeria had rendered liim singularly 
free from prejudice. AVe got on exceedingly 
well together without exactly knowing why* 
or wherefore. 

One briglit Monday afternoon at the 
end of June, he called to say that he w^aa 
going to visit a patient in the marshes 
close by ; would I like to accompany him ? 1 
gladly consented. We were soon outside the 
walls of the towui. A discussion respecting 
the merits of Blchard’s Mocurs Arabes 
beguiled our way along the footpath through 
the rising com-iiclds and tlie blossoming 
beans ; a debate on the beauties of Wodior’s 
novels led us down from the arable ufdand, 
by a grass-grown road, flanked cm each side 
by broad ditches, wherein floated snowy lUies 
and shining patches of dark green foliage. 
For indescri baffle beauty, and multitude both 
of animal, vegetable, and insect, life, yon must 
betake yourself in early suTUiiicr to the wide- 
spread marsh. There bloom the loveliest and 
the most fragile flow'crs — ^there glance the 
most bnghtly-gilded flies — tliere dait the re- [ 
splendent reptile- and the silvery flsh. The | 
song of birds amongst tlie reeds soon inter- 1 
rupted our literary gossip. Butterflies . 
diverted our thoughts, and made us feci like i 
a couple of children. The air was perfumed ’ 
by the scent of mint crushed beneath our | 
tread. We crossed two or three wooden 
bridges ; then a single rough-hewed beam ; 
were obliged to walk carefully, in Xtidian tile, 
over black bog^y ground, wliiclr trembled 
beneath us, and only made passable by a 
sU^t stratum of sticks and. straw thrown 
over its surface. 

« We are going,” said my companion, to a 
place which is called the English Folly. 
It once belonged to a compatriot of youra, 
wko seems to have made use of it as a country 
bbx for fishing and wild-duck shooting. My 
ptti^wt, old ^ther Boisson, whom 1 guess to 
^ past hope, eoiftehow obtained possession of 
it now wm fall to toe inheritance of 


his only child son. Mbtq we nre. 

We have only to cross this nanow plank, 
which serves as a drawbridge entrance. You 
will come tod ? The peoj^e wiU like to see ' 
you.” 

“No,” I replied ; “ I will amuse myself till 
you have finisned your visit, with watching the 
proceedings of those workmen youder.” 

He disappeared behind the comer of the 
cottage, which was larger and more substan- 
tuilly built than any of those near to it, 
though erected on exactly the same plan ^ 
namely, a wooden framework filled up with 
clay, standin^r bn a low basLmentof bricky 
the whole habitable portion being on thp 
ground-floor, with a granary or miscellaneous 
store-boiisp, in the tile-covered roof. It stood 
on an isolated square patch of ground, at 
least iin acre in extent, on the side nearest to 
the ditch which my friend had crossed by the 
plank. The other sides of the Island Folly 
were washed by a deep lake, or hole, of 
several acres, which had been entirely exca- 
vated in the process of raising turf. The 
sinfiice, at its further corner, was studded 
with some half-dozon wooden ducks, fixed on 
stakes that were driven into the bottom of 
the pond. Amongst these, at certain seasons, 
living call-diicks are fastened by the leg. 
Thus tethered, they quack so loud to their 
freer comrades, that on calm evenings the 
sound is audible a long way off The wild- 
fowl, alighting on the Jake to ascertain the 
cause of the liuhbub, are then shot at with a 
mighty gun by the sportsman, who is con- 
cealed in a rude hut on the shore, partly 
excavatetl in the earth, and partly covered 
with branches and reeds, to represent, in the 
eyes of the birds an accidental lieap of drift- 
wood and rubbisb. For many wflnters past, 
the Boiesons, father and son, had derived^a 
godd little income from their hut and their 
calJ-ducks, besides the weekly produce in 
spring, of eehtraps, pike-lines, tench-baskets, 
and pei*cli-nets. , 

The workmen, whose task I went to inspect, 
had seen me arrive with Dr. Lemaire ; they 
therefore received me with civility ; other- 
wise my presence, in all probability, would 
have been repulsed with bluntness. A man 
— ^it was Boisson, the son, himself^ — ^and, 
apparently, two stout lads and a younger 
boy were busily employed in making or 
moulding turf for fuel. Most tuif is simply 
cut from its natural bed, and left to dry, no 
other preparation being necessary ; but here, 
a large quantity is fish^ up in iron scoops, in 
a semi-liquid and puddley state, from the 
bottom of the holes, and thrown like a heap 
of mud on the opposite bank. Andr4 Boisson 
stood spade in hand by the side of the mud- 
heap at tlxe water’s edge, while his young 
assistatits in turn held out to him, with both 
liauds, a flat iron tray, or mould, into which 
he put a shovel-full of the black paste ; the 
foremost lad, on receiving the precious gift,', 
ran quickly towards the .spot where 1 wait 
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fitandiiig ; and, W'Bing the mould upside 
dowD, deposited its contents on a patch of 
short grass, in the shape 'of a jet-coloured 
cake. The next did the same; and so on, 
one after tlie other, till the plot of ‘grass was 
covered with well-3hai)ed bricks of turf to 
dnr. Hiey wore but alight clothing, and were 
all dressed alike in a shirt, and a eoarae cloth 
coat and breeches, with' their legs and arms 
nSiked from the knees and elbows. The 
youngest boy came last, with his trajr of dai*k 
custard, and 1 was vexed to see so delicate 
and prepossessing a youth employed in such 
grimy and unsightly labour. I spoke to him. 
He answered with prt^priety, and with a less 
broad pcUoia than is prevalent in the district. 
Amongst other questions, I asked him which 
weX« the best holes for pike and eels, and in 
what bed of reeds I shotdd be most likely to 
shoot a bittern or two. Ho readily answered 
that if I would c<niie on Monday afternoon, or 
li^teday, be would not be so busy as at present, 
and he would ask his uncle to let him show 
me the favourite haunt of the birds, and would 
also take me to the pond where still remained 
uncaught the monster eel wjiich had towed a 
boat alter it the last time it was liooked, till 
it broke, away and dived into llie depths of 
unfathomable mud. I wiia soon taken 
with tliC grace and spirit of rny informant. 
Both Boisson himself and the two elder la<ls, 
as they trotted backwards and forwards -with 
their moulds of turf, grinned in such a strange 
and meaning way whilst I was cliatting with 
their junior coinjianion, that 1 looked hard to 
discover the rejison, and was surprised and 
displeased at being obliged to conclude beyond 
doubt that the couple of turf-making lads, by 
their shape and movements, w’cre neither 
moi'e nor less than women, specially dressed 
fo^his kind of work. The labourers, in fact, 
wetc Andre Boisson’s daughters. The b<j^y 
s^igmed to read my thoughts in ray counteU- 
ancle, for he blushed deeply, c.aBt his eyes on 
the ground, ami was silent. 

All farther awkwardness on my part was 
snddenly cut short by the voices of Lemaire 
and-Soii Boisson’s wife, shouting to rue from 
the Folly to enter the house. My friend’s tone 
and gestures told me plainly that it would be 
considered as an affront if I refused to do so. 
lk)i8son junior ^lio could not be less than 
fifty years of age, with a carewoni, under-fed, 
agui^ countenance) susjiended his turf-shovel- 
Ibig, aud said that he Avould go "with me too, 
and hear what the doctor tlioiight of his 
fath^. AVe crossed the trembling plank, and 
entwid the house. 

A large square day-room received us. It , 
a substantial pavement of solid stone,’ 
tad of the usual floor of beaten clay. A 
ffe, composed of flax-rubbish and turf, wjis | 
uirning brightly on the bearth, to .boil tbe 
supper soup in its iron pot I’rom the upper 
paH of the broad mantelpiece hung a curtain ; 
of gay ebinta ; and bt^yond fhe inner boumhiry | 
Sf this a sti-aw-bottomed arm-chair was placed 


for .me. as the seat of honour. The grater 


part of one side of the room fiJItd with 
shelves, on which were .ralUged ibn 
never for use, from generation td.gen^ 
ration, except on some most extraordmar^r 
fl&te, a number of coarse, gaudy-patt^ed 
plates and dishes, witli salad-bowls and coftee- 
Dasins intermixed. Besides these, ornament 
there was none ; for the cooking utensils 
were neither sufficiently numerous nor brightly 
kept to answer their frequent purpose of 
decoration, nor were the dairy veasehs, a tub Of 
drinkable water, a ducking gun, and three or-' 
four nets. The prevailing character of the 
place was studied meanness and artificial 
poverty. Tliey had money, no doubt, some- 
where in the house ; but every pains waa 
taken to remove all suspicion of its existence. 

I sat a few moments, and said a few wonla 
for form’s s.ake, when Lemaire proposed' that 
wc should visit tlic sick man. 

His room, also on the ground floot, con- 
tained three beds, all naked and curtainless. 
One of these throe assembled beds belonged 
to Andr6 and his wife ; another to their two 
daughters; on the third, the farthest irgm 
the door, the dying old man was stretched on 
his back, wiili flushed face, glassy eye-s, and . 
other symptoms of approaching dissolution* 
His mind and speech remrined still unaffected. 
He seemed pleased at rny visit, until, he was 
told that I was an Englishman, when ho 
turned his face to the wall and mnltered to 
himself. Soon he abruptly addressed Hr. 
Lemaire, and said, — 

“I do not led .so ill as T did ; I am a little 
better ; but I Rnj)pORe it will do no harm if I 
send for the cure. I think I sivould like to 
speak to the ciir6.” 

“ Oh yes ; Jet the cur6 come as scon as you 
like. We shall see how you are going on to- 
rn oitow.” 

“ Sliall I call at your house for a prescrip- 
tion, this evening,” asked Aiidrd. 

“Come to-morrow morning,” answered 
Lemaire in an undertone, “ and let me know 
how matters proceed. But — ” and a signifi- 
cant shrug of the shoulders was the only 
phrase which finished the sentence. The 
doctor felt his patient’s pulse, bade him good 
bye, and promised to see him soon. 

“ I really think,” said Lemaire to Andrd, as- 
we left the house, “ that some of you had 
better tell the cure. I would call myself on 
our way h(me, but I am going round another* 
way to Bee*ld Louis Lefebvre, who is n^ady 
as ill as your father,” 

Next day, Lemaire told me that BoiBsonibe 
father hud (lied curly that morfiing ; and tliat 
through some blunder on Andr6*s paTt> the 
euro had arrived at the Folly too late to con- 
fess the ^ick man, having paid bis visit to 
Lefebvre first, considering tlmt bo stood in 
the most urgt*nt need ot lits services. !Oa , 
Thursday following, in accordaiice 
French habit of early interment after decens^^ 
Boisson was laid in tbe ground in the |tatiiui 
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cSmet^ : aM wM vaeaatin the dormitory 
of Folly/ and Andr6. remained its tindis- 

pyited heir* 

I hitd no reason to believe that this family 
ber^yement would be so keenly felt by the 
survIyoreaB to oblige me to relinquish my 
ab|K>intment with the young marsh guide the 
Monday following, and I was right. Soon 
djdter descending from the upland, I perceived 
Andi'e. himself coming to meet me along the 
gi’assy, ditch-bounded marsh road. He 
se^ed to be smothering a secret complacency 
beneath a decent seriousness of behaviour ; 
but he told me, witli a smirk and a twinkle of 
the eye, that Cathcriue luul informed him of 
my request that she should conduct me 
throngh the intricacies of the marsh. 

Oatneriue ! Who, then, was CJatherine ? 
Who, but the fair-haired boy whom I had 
seen turf-moulding. It seemed rather an odd 
adventure, but what more could I desire ? So 
to the Folly we went, without further ex- 
planation. On the way, my companion made 
no allusion to his father’s deatli, nor to his 
own consequent indopeudciice ; builw'assoou 
afterwards informed that he had c:iuse<l masses 
to be said for the repose of his deiceased 
parent’s soul, though neither his wile nor 
himself ever went to confession, and but very 
rarely to mass. 

At our approach, Catherine stepped for- 
ward, tripping over the footbrhlge with a 
blush and a smile, ilut wliat a change in her 
appearance ! Instead of a shame-laced crea- 
ture, so wretchedly disguised as even to conceal 
its sex, I had before me a bright-lookmg 
maiden, some seveiiteon years of age, walking 
upright in conscuais neatness. As I atten- 
tively Bci;utinised her j)iquant costume, my 
looks, I have no doubt, uudisguisedly ex- 
pressed my aga’eeable surprise. 

In a few minutes we were out of sight. My 
conductress led me boldly on thro\;gli the 
intricate paths and ditches of the raarsh. We 
entered Andre’s flat-bottomed boat, which she 
bad purposely cleansed with lier own hands. 
She punted mo hither and thither, from pond 
, to creek, from thicket of reeds to bed of 
lilies, refusing, like a true laily of the lake, all 
help. I was thus taught all the “ likely ” 
spotsrbotli lor rod, hook, net, and gun ; and 
thpugh under Catherine’s guidance I never 
did qatcli the monster *661, who liad been 
j^ometimes felt buit never seen ; 1 nevertlxeless 
olb^ brought home such full flsh-baskets and 
such heavy game-bags as gained me consider- 
able renown amongst my acqnaiulauces. 

. During these repeatea excursions over the 
vrater and through the meadows, it may be 
Siippoaed that an intimacy sprung up between 
.ne. JQaoh'tiipe 1 felt more aud more attracted 
i ^ the young aud uniustructed being, who 
waa iwt, however, deficient in a peasant-girl’s 
nqhmkwittedneas. She confided her story to 
me. ike as she knew it. AndiA always 
styled her. his niece, and tpld her’ that both 
lier parents had died while she was an infant. 


the former stateo^nt* The Boissohs h^Sr 
treated her harshly, but often very strangely, 
and not like a relation. Sometime even she 
could not help thinking that Andr6 was plan- 
ning some mischief against her, but his Wife 
always seemed to interfere in her favour. In 
her dreams, she said, she was so often visited 
by unknown faces and sounds, which had np 
connection with her present life, that It ' 
frequently seemed to her impossible that those 
strange voices and countenances should not 
have some real and existing original. Some- 
times si 10 asked me to speak English to her, 
that she might hear the sound of my nktive 
tongue; but, after listening attentively for 
awhile, she shook her head, observing, with 
a 8oi*t of disappointment, that she did not 


a 8oi*t of disappointment, that she did not 
understand a syllable of what I said. Then 
she added that there were two foreign words 
which often whispered themselves into her 
ears, especicll} when she first awoke at day- 
break ; and ihose words were darling ” and 
“ baby.” How could she have learned them ? 

It may seem strange that a girl of seventeen 
should thus fulfil the combined office of gaine- 
keeper, boatman, fisherman, aud guide ; but 
countrywomen in France engage in so many 
unusual employments that one soon learns to 
be astonished at nothing in that line. I have 
known women to act as mowers, harvestmen, 
grooms, stone-breakers on the roads, porters, 
railway gate-keepers, jind postmen. Had I 
taken a country house, and engaged Catherine, 
at monthly wages, to spread manure and dig 
in the garden, the arrangement would only 
have been considered by the neighbours as an 
every-day affair and a matter of course. I 
might liave gone on thus lor six months 
together, fiishiiig aud boating in Catherine^ 
coiwpauy, without their making any stronger 
remark than it probably was a lucky chance 
lor the girl. But Andr6 did not allow things 
to go on smoothly so long as that. 

One evening, when I took ifty leave, loaded 
with as much of the produce of a good day*s 
sport as I cared to carry, Andr6 followed me ; 
and, in his cool, half-insolent way, gave mO to 
understand that I must make up my mind 
one way or the other ; and that Catherine’s 
protracted attendance on me iritcrniptcd the 
regular work at the Folly. "Wliy did I not 
take her entirely to myself 1 He knew that 
I could well alibi'd it. The doctor had told 
liim several times that I was a young English 
Landed proprietor. What was the use , of 
Catherine’s stopping here, when I could 
her with me, wherever I went, as Ipng as 1 
liked ? In short, the burden of his stam- 
mering and yet decided address was, that 
Catherine might be my pro^oerty as. a chattel 
and a slave ; and that the further she were 
removed from the Folly, the' better he would 
be satisfied. . • - 

The increasing twilight partly veiled the^ 
scarlet hue which suflused my cheeks and' 
forehead, as ii© went on. I did not reply ^ 


no 


Byllable till IumI quite 'fiiuf&ed ; but nay 
blood boiled i& erery artery, barab-ecuudiog 
words were at tbe tip of my tongue, and 
I felt an irreaistiblo impulse to kick him. 
He ended bis proposition ; but 1 still re- 
mained silent. He then looked keenly at 
me with one of his cunning eyes half-shut. 
I smothered my indiguation as well as 1 
Qould, and summoned ^1 the dissimulatiou of 
which I was capable ; for 1 felt full well that 
if 1 reproached him as his baseness deserved, 
he would perhaps look upon me as a hypocrite, 
certainly as a fool, and moreover that there 
would be an end at once to any transaction 
with me, probably to be followed by a worse 
with somebody else. I therefore merely 
answered, hardly daring to let my voice lie 
heard beyond my lips, that 1 was a little 
taken by surprise ; that ho was not fai* fiom 
the truth in belle\iiig that T had taken a 
warm interest lu Catherine, but that 1 could 
npt give him an immediate explanation of 
what 1 uould do. It he would wait until 
to-morrow, I would give a decision. He 
expressed himself quite satisfied with this, 
and ceitain that he would see me at the 
Tolly next moraiug. He then began to 
whistle a tune, as if a heavy weigiit was 
removed from his mind, or as if he had 
concluded an excellent baigain, and most 
politely wished mo good night , — ^to which 
friendly benediction when 1 tried to reply, 
the words stuck fast in my throat. 1 was 
obliged to bow instead, and hastily turn my 
back. 

That night cost me a sore struggle. Was 
I in love i Yes, helplessly and with an ob- 
scure Trench gii 1. 

After hours ot restless agitation, 1 came to 
I believed to be tbe right solution of 
difiiculty. A geueial plan presented 
itself to my mind, tho details of which 1 Imtl 
no doubt 1 could accompUbh ; and I fell fast 
asleep cherishing the plan ; aaking refieshed 
late following moiuiug. My scheme, on 
reconsidering it, appeared more feasible and 
promising than ever. 

i hired a carriage to take me as far into 
the marshes in the direction of Andr6’s house, 
as the road allowed. 1 found Andr6, lus 
wife, and Catherine, at the Folly ; the two 
daughters welilfe out to work. Andr^ had 
strung up hia courage with a dram — 1 smelt 
it i his wife was agitated ; Catherine was 
pale. She had been jiartly told the puiport 
of our last night's couvcisation. Without 
farther preliminary, I meutioned that her 
uncle wislied me to take charge of her future 
prospects ; X would do so, it she consented to 
jHylrtierself in my care. 1 then paused, and 
IHFno moro. 

JSr strong and searching gaze at my 
liQiiXltenance preceded her reply. It was 
Short and decided. Shb would trust her- 
self entirely to me. Andre’s wife breathed 
deep^ as though relieved, and muttered, 
**Xhat is far bettor tiian sending her to 


Paris.** He himself was about to drink to 
our healths, but I out the interview short. 
The woman manifested a penitential self- 
reproaching affection ; Boisson seamed hardly 
to think it' worth his while concealing his 
uppermost wish that we slicrald be gone. 1 
gave my hand to Catherine, which she firmly 
grasped ; and permitted me to lead her to the 
carriage. On the way to the town, I explained 
to her my plans, to which she listened with 
surpiise, assent, and gratitude. At my apart- 
ment were waiting some women, by my oraem, 
who relieved her of her peasant's dress, and 
replaced it by a complete costume more be- 
fitting my own position in life. When 
permitted to see her after the metamorphosis, 
1 was charmed with her appearance. That 
innate ease which belongs more or less to ail 
Ft cnch women was conspicuous in her. We 
hastily partook of some refroshments, and 
resumed our join*ney. 

After a few liouis' pleasant ride, we reache<l 
anoted sea-poi t town, in which there areseveral 
well-coiid noted ladies’ schools. We drove at 
once to Madame Guilbeit’s establishment, of 
which I had heard satisfactory accounts, and 
I introduced Catherine to the mistress as a 
young French Pi olestant lady, a connection 
of my own, whose education had been greatly 
I neglected, but 'a horn it was now desirable to 
' improve as fast as possible, as well as to 
I instruct in English. I said I had selected 
her school iu preference to any other, partly 
ton account of the number ot English girk 
thire. A new pupil is ever welcome. The 
'references 1 gave as to myself removed all 
I open hesitation on tbe lady’s part, and a half- 
I year’s payment iu advance as parlour boarder 
settled any latent scruple that might vsmain. 
1 gave Madame Uuilbert money on account, 
jfor dicss, and told her to write to me for 
I more, iuimediatoly that that was expended. 
I i then took my leave, with the underot and ing 
that I would pay a short morning visit to her 
pupil at least once e veiy month. O or jiarti ug 
thus was hard ; but we both knew it to be 
wise and needful. Madame had too often 
wirnessed the separation of parents and 
childien, of brethren and sisters, to pay much 
attention at such a time to tears and earnest 
promises of affectionate remembrance. 

I returned home. At first, there was a 
little gossip in th^town, in consequence of 
the milliner, the bonnet-maker, and the 
woman who luruished the ready-mpde linen, 
mentioning tbe transformation which had 
taken place at my apartment ; but my friend 
liomaire, to whom I coiitid^ all my past 
proceedings and my future projects, called 
mo a ** brave,** and soon “pooh-Mok*d** all 
scandal down. A few silly maroh girls, 
a few short days, envied Catherines "good 
fortune ; *’ but in another fsw days her 
departure was forgotten. 

1 duly paid my promised Tirits to Oatb^nOr 
Her mind became developed rapidly. I never 
saw her except in the mistress's presenee* 


Ill 
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Iwt aow^times I contrived * Indf-dey's enoui^ 
eiOD/m wliicU Mcdame Gullbert and one or 
two of the govemeeses and elder pupile were 
invited to jolO) .and thus prolonged the 
duration of our meeti^a. 

Catherine was delighted at the ^easure 
with which I listened to her broken Eugliab, 
and worked hard and effectually in the 
intervale of my viaita to read and write my 
native language, Kow and tlieu Ijemaire 
and hia wue accompanied me ; they did it 
purposely, not from curiobity, but kindly to 
throw a further protectiou over the poor girl 
who aeemcd to be, as fahe actually was, alone 
in the world except for me. 

Time passed, and 1 came of age. Catherine, 
now a beuuiiiul, welUmauiicrud, iiitelligeiit 
young woman, btili remained under the charge 
of Madame Gullbert, to whom she had be^ 
come warmly attached. My guardian w^as 
relieved irom all further respoiiBibility oil my 
account ; and a sUort visit to England decided 
me to prolong my residence abroad for a foiv 
years more. My paternal estate, not too 
ample, vKOuld, under coiiipeleiit management, 
greatly increase in rental and value. By btili 
ecouomibiijg, i should insure a larger revenue 
when 1 might, perhaps, have greater call for 
it. i therefore mtrusted everything at home 
into the hands of a lawyer of well-earned re- 
putation, whose father had been the cunliden- 
tial adviser of mine. 

To avoid refitting and furnishing our old, 
empty, tumble-down mansion, whi(‘h would 
bo a useless expense because of merely teni- 
por«7 convenience, and also to defer testing 
tlie ^mper of our country squiresses (about 
whose reception of Catherine, on account of 
her humble birth, 1 liad some apprelieiisious), 
1 quietly begged Madame Gullbert to accom- 
pany Catherine acioss the Channel, and 
Lemaire and his wife to follow on an appointed 
day afterwards. 1 met them at Dover ; pro- 
ceeded at once to a pleasant watering-place 
situated at no great distance to the west ; and 
three weeks after touching the white cliffs of 
Albion, Catherine Boissoii, for we could give 
her no other surname, became lawfully as well 
as happily my own. 

On the afternoon of our wedding-day, I 
Lemaii’e and his wife, and Madame GuUberl ^ 
took leave of Catherine and myself, and we 
were left alone. I had requested them to 
acquaint the Boissons with the altered posi- 
tion of their so-styled niece. After lingering 
a few days on the English coast, we returned 
to the continent, for the purpose of making 
an eicteiiisive tour. We proceeded to Brussels ; 
and, after visiting Waterloo, went up the 
Bhiho» to make a stay of several weeks at 

In that city of the arts we worked hard 
together, like a couple of emulous fellow- 
etudents, at our German, at picture and statue 
Studying, and at music. Catherine fully ap- 
preciated the value of artistic acoompiish- 
ments j and though she had become acquamted 


with them too late in life ever to be proficient, 
she felt what was due both to me and to 
herself too well not to emleavour to be able 
to judge and speak of them without hesita- 
tion or ignorance. Eer English, too, was 
not forgotten. I made it a yoiut to converse 
with her principally in my native tongue. 
We crosHfHl the Tyrol into Italy, and 1 had 
the delight of witnessing her emotions of 
wonder and admiration at first beholding an 
Alpine mountain. We letsuiely proceeded 
southwaids and arranged to spend the winter 
at Kome. 

Soon after our arrival, 'my banker there, 
Torlouia, invited us to one of those crowded 
evening parties which he occasionally gave at 
his mugiiiticeut ]mlace, in the way of busineGis 
to the numerous loreigners resident in Home. 
For Catherine it was a sort of “ coming out,” 
1 was eliarined by the way in which she 
stood the test of* an introduction to a laige 
fa.shioiiable luu^titude. She was greatly ad- 
mired ; and by good luck some of my English 
neighbours were there, to whom I took good 
caie to present my wife. Next day We 
received a successiuu of calls ; and 1 WHS 
afterwards told that these good people were 
vuAtly surprised that instead of marrying a 
French beggar giil, as they had been tola I 
had done, they found a ladylike person, 
whom they would have taken to be an Eng- 
lish gentlewoman, if her foreign accent had 
not betrayed her. Many took her to be of 
Dutch extraction, especially when they dis^ 
covei ed that hln^ was able to rei)ly to questions 
in Germau ; and my expressed desire to eater 
the diplomatic service was not at all con- 
sideied as an uiu'casonable piece of ambition, 
which was in the least impeded by my liaving 
such a wife. All tiicsc opporluuilies of socm 
an<I educational improvement (for we were 
nevfei’ idle), were of great advantage to 
Catherine. She felt it; and her gratitude 
increased, if that were possible, the strength 
of the alfection she had hiihei’tb borne toe. 

Was 1 not happy ? our mouths passed 
away delightfully. Spring was advancing, 
and I feared the heats of an Italian summer 
for Catherine, whose state of health now 
began to fill me with a combination of hopes 
and fcoi's. We therefore took a fortnight’s 
peep at Naples and its environs, and then 
travelled by easy stages to the north. Wo 
saw Genoa, Milan, the Simplon, and Gb^nevaf 
Hinl, by the eiiil of Juno had arrived at Paris, 

* with some intention of residmg there ; but 
Catherine preferred to bewithin roach of her 

f ood motherly friend Madame Gullbert and 
)octor Lemaire. 

Nothing was easier than to gi’atify her wish. 
There would be no compulsiun to see more 
than we chose of the Boissoii family. After 
an agreeable journey ^we were installed in my 
old lamiUar apartment in the very t<»wn where 
1 bad met with the incidents wi.ieh ha<i so 
influentially shaped my course of life. 
friends received us with open arms. 
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For myself, I felt once more at liome^. 
Oatberine dared no longer to venture to 
undertake fatiguing walks, so I again resorted 
to the companionship of my old irieiid Le> 
maire. 

** Did yon ever see chloroform adminis- 
tered 1 ” he asked. “ Because, if not, you can 
seo' your old acquaintance, Andr6 Boiaaon — I 
’ who came to market liere a week ago, and, | 
as usual, got three-quarters drunk — under j 
its influence. In returning home to the 
Folly, be fell into a ditcli and dislocated his 
thijgh. I have tried once to reduce it, by 
the help of chloroform, but only succeeded 
imperfectly. I dared not do any more for fear 
of killing him ; not that I should deeply 
reigret the demise of sucli a worthy, but I do 
wish chloroform to suffer tlie discredit of 
causing his death ; 1 shall make a second and 
^ last attempt this afternoon. I fear he is a 
asd' old villain, with more to answer for than 
we suspect.” 

, “ What makes you think so ? ” 

** You are aware,” said Leniaire — w^e were 
now crossing the fields — “that! nsnallymake 
use both of ether and chloroform. I begin 
by causing the patient to inhale the va- 
pour of ether, and then finish with chloro- 
fem.” 

** Have you already treated Aiidro in this 
way ?” 

“Yea. The result w’as very droll. The 
effects upon different individuala vary much, 
according to constitution and mental pow'cr. 
The ether at first produces an intoxication 
which excites the patient to the highest 
degi^. He laughs ; his mind is filled with all 
sorts of pleasant images ; his bodily sensations 
are indescribably delightful ; he unbosoms 
ddmself of his inmost secrets. However, in 
the great majority of cases, the emotions which 
the patient experiences are of an agree&ble 
character.” 

** A medical man, then, who etherises,” I 
observed, “ hrfd need be a pru<lent and confi- 
dential person.” 

“ He had indeed. Ethel' has been employed 
to discover secrets.” 

111 what way is Andre affected by it ? ” I 
asked. . 

“ I have rarely seen a patient give waiy to 
such an exciMs of hilarity. Tiio talkative 
phase lusted thrice as long with him as with 
'most other men. In such cases as soon as 
the subject begins to chatter and prate, I 
begin to about and bawl as loud as 1 caii, in 
oi^der to distract the attention of those who 
are present and hide any chance indiscretion. 

, What does it matter to me — as a medical 
'man — who has committed, or dreams he has' 
‘i^ainmitted, murder, adultery, or theft ? I am 
^%ot there to hear their eonlessions and to give 
^ absolution. My b^iainess is to cui'e their 
hodily ills. But Andr6 boasted of having 
bsdbms inch in such a strange and dishonest 
way, th&t I could not help listening, tliongh I 
believa I p^vented others frofli he£;ring him. 


Ths^e great difficulty id stoppil^ hiS .tougtie . 
and in getting him to full off in the ' insen- 
sible state;” Here the doctor suddenly 
stopped to beckon towards ustwogensdaimes, 
who were passing ; “ their strong mm,'* he 
remarked, “will help me to get) the thigh- 
bone properly into its socket.” 

The men, on being aj)plied to, obligingly 


consented to lend their aid, if required, during 
the ofieration, and we all walked to the Folly i 
in company. The woman Boissoii started 
when she saw me enter with Lemaire, and 
turned deadly pale and trembled when, the 
two gensdarmes followed us. The doctor 
explained the reason of the reinforcement, 
and sbe appeared re-assured. Two powerful 
labouring men were already tliere. They ac- 
companied Lemaire into the room where the 
paiieitt was, — the same in which his father 
had died. In about ten minutes, Lemaire 
half-opened the door, and said, 

“ Messieurs, you may come in now. You, 
Madame Boisson, liad better remain where 
you are.” 

He shut the door again, and whispered to 
me : “This time he’s in a lugubrious fit. He 
fancies he is going to the devil headlong. It 
will be a long job.” 

We found the sick man lying on his back 
on a thick wool mattress, in the middle of the 
floor, holding a white pocket-handkerchief 
with both his hands over hLs face, and weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“ Oh ! my God,” he cried, “ they will not 
send for the curd to confess me, and my soul 
will remain in flames for ever ! The)S|||Will 
not say masses for me, after X am dead, as I 
made them do for my father, when X caused 
him to die without ubsohitluu, by telling the 
curd to go to Lefebvre first. But, — it would 
have ruined us all if the curd had not arrived 
too late ; because — ” 

“ Hold your tongue !” shouted Lemaire into 
his ear. “ Don t talk such nonsense, but go 
to sleep as fast as you can. Do you teel 
that ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ; you are pricking my leg with a 
pin. The pain is sharp ; but it is nothing,— 
nothing compared to the tortures 1 shall feel 
in purgatory. Oh, this Folly ! It had cost 
me dear ; it has cost me my soul.” 

“ Have done ! have done ! ” exclaiihed 
Lemaire impatiently. “ Do you feel anything 
now ? ” 

“You prick me again. If Catherine. had 
lived to be the Englishman’s mistreos 1 would 
save my soul at last by telling them to. dig in ; 
tlie floor of my hut ; — ^yes, even if we.wjere 
all to die of starvation. 1 would tell them 
where to find the plate, the parchmexi^ and , 
the letters ; God would . pardon at^ 
so, perhaps, would they. But fdas, ali^! 
Poor Catherine Beynolds, the little^ Engllih 
baby—” ; , , 

“I must put a stop to this,” said -Le- 
maire, “or we shall do nothing' to the 
thigh.”, 




He more chloroforniit i^cmi hie bettle < 

tipOE w baiidkOT<^ief whioli covered AAdrd*B 
{^e.. '^6 babble ceased; no symptom of 
conscimis&eBS was displayed when his leg 
tfEs prii&ed with a pin ; the handkerchiet 
was asule, and the patient lay 

^^tionless at last in a flushed but heavy 
' siubib€ur. 

**Now, Messieurs*” said Lemaire briskly, 
^give me your aid, if you please. We 
^ must make the best use of our time we ! 
can.” 

How four strong men pulled and tugged at 
the limbs of an apywirently dead body, as if 
' they meant to dismember it ; how Lemaire 
guided their efl*i>rts, working till the per- 
spiration sti’eamcd over his face, I need not 
telL One thing, at least, was clear to me — ‘ 
that the doctor was right in excluding the 
■wife from such a scene. At last we heard 
something like the sound of a bilboquet ball 
when it (hoi)s into its cup. 

“ That’s it ! ” shouted Lemaire in triurapli. 
“We have done it ; you may let go now.” 

He blew into An(li*6’s nostrils and mouth. 
*The torpid man came to his senses more 
rapidly tbau might have been expected. On 
being asked whether he had felt any pain, he 
replied that he had not, but thrit his dreams 
this time were not so pleasant as before. 
Lemaire told him that his thigh bone was in 
its socket again, and that they might now 
lift hiin into bed and keep him quiet ; but 
that for the future he had better take 
good care how he got drunk and fell into 

The doctor was then about to take his 
leave, but I stepiicd forward and presented 
myself. 

*“Andr6,” I said, “I wdll forgive you all 
the injuries you have done to t’atherlue if 
you ■will assist me in . ascertaining who are 
Catherine’s real parents, and in obtaining 
her rights, whatever they may be. I am 
now going, with these two gensdarmes and ' 
Lr. Lemaire, to search tlie floor of your 
shooting-hut. Do not attempt to deceive me ; 

I now know all.” 

“ My shooting - hut ! There is nothing 
there.” 

“ There is,” I said firmly. 

“Spare me. Monsieur,” he faintly gasped, 
clasping his hands and holding them out 
in sign W entreaty. And then, in a "still 
feebler voice, he added, “You do right to go 
there.” 

Andre’s wife, who had overheard this 
‘Scene, tottered , into the room to supplicate 
my forbearance. We did go, and made her 
go with us. A boat carried us, armed with 
a spade and pickaxe, to the hut on the islet 
hi the farther corner of the pond. There we 
soon disinterred a strong oak box, from which 
. the lock had been forced years ago, containing 
plats, money, jewels, and documents relating 
to a' family of the name of Beynolds, We 
made a proc^ verbal on the spot, and k» soon 


as J returned homo to Catherine* I wrote an 
account of the whole transaction to my mIL 
cltor in England. 

. He immediately replied, inclosing in his ' 
letter an advertisement cut out of oLondon 
newspaper, inquiring* after the next of kin of 
William Henry Reynolds, who lately died in 
Australia. It was stated that the deceased 
had formerly lived in France, and had left a 
female infant there under the charge of a 
family of the name of Boisson ; but in what 
department, or whereabouts, was not known 
at present. That any information would be 
thankfully received, and liberally rew^arded, 
if forwarded either to the advertisers, or 
to the office of Messrs. Galignani, in 
Paris. 

Eventually, we proved Catherine’s history 
to be this. Sho was bom at the Folly, of 
English parents of gentle birth, who were its 
proprietors. Her mother was in feeble 
health, and Andre’s wife became wet nurse 
to the child. Urgent afraii*s called Mr. and 
Mi*s. Ileynolds to England for a visit, which 
was intended to be temporai*y ; and they left 
the child, and various articles of property, 
under the supposed faithful guardianship of 
Boisson the father. But the wife sickened 
and died in London; and her husband, a 
weak character, left to' himself, formed a 
passionate attachment for a woman, who 
persuaded liim to go with lier to Australia, 
deserting his helpless inflint daughter. 

When the Boissons found that month after 
month elapsed, and Catherine’s parents 
did not return, they began to believe that both 
were dead, and formed the project of appropri- 
ating the Folly and its appurtenances^ to 
themselves, and of bringing up the infant as 
a peasant’s child, in ignorance of her real 
birth. The house, the pond, and the little 
patich of land, were the sole temptation to the 
coramibsion of the crime. Whether from 
avarice, prudence, or a remaining spark of 
honesty, the Boissons had not* taken to their 
own use any of the propei’ty we found 
concealed in the shooting hut. 

At the end of many years of difficulty in 
Australia, duiing which he often had not the 
means and never the courage to return ta 
England, Catlieriue’s father died. When he 
felt his last liour approaching, he tried to write 
a letter home ; his strength failed him before 
he could finish more than a fraction of what 
he intended to say. Imperfect as it was, it 
reached his legal represeiitatives, and afforded 
the clue of which mine liad availed hknself. 
Catherine, through the sudden death of a 
paterinil uncle, was the undisputed heiress to 
an estate in Cumberland, of larger area, though 
less profitable in rental, than mine in the 
south of England was. 

After the consideration of all the circum* 
stances, we detei'minedsfto let Aiidr4 and his 
wife remain in t\ve Folly as long as they Eved, 
taking care that it should revert to Oatb#* 
rJne at their edeath. To each of their 
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dati^Mor«i who were>gniMe9S hiid t^hrant of 
tho injustice, add who had never brtjaved uh- 
' kindly to my wife, we gave a portion sufficient 
to procure ^em, as soon as it waC known, the 
choice of a husoand suited to their station. 
The oid folks did not* survive our pardon 
long. Andr6 again indulged in drunken 
and again dislocated his thigh. This 
> thtfe Lemaire could do him no good. He 
&d from the consequences. The woman, 
left alone, fretted and pined, caught a fever, 
and soon followed him to the grave. I then re- 
quested my iriend Lemaire to take posssesion 
of the Folly for me ; and we now and then 
, visit it, in thankfulness and humility, both of 
ua remembering the happiness we owo to 
haVipg perseveringly pmsiied a right course, 
wheu our conscience told us that we were 
I actijug rightly. 

CLUB LAW. 

I WAS always very anxious to be member 
I of a club. '1‘here was something so pleasant 
! in the idea of being one of a joint-stock com- 
pany for the production of comfort. I had 
secret longings for the cosy, social house- 
dinnerB, the plate and linen in profusion, the 
brilliantly lighted drawing-room, the table- 
beer for nothing, and the library" filletl with 
books. Another inducement I had to join a 
club was the fondness for high society, which 
many men have objected to as a weakness ; 
but in which I glory as a man and an 
Englishman. I was once acquainted wiHi a 
baronet, and asked liim to dine with me two 
or three times a week ; 1 was also veiy inti- 
mate with the third son of an Irish noble- 
man ; and many persons — I am well aware 
■ of that — thought that I paid for the friend- 
ship of these exalted personages at too liigh 
a rate ; but though 1 confess tliat 1 occasion- 
ally lent them small sums of money — espe- 
clidly the l>aroflet— and often purchased their 
horses-^speciallythe honourable’s — at a little 
above the value, 1 submit that this wiis a 
better investment of mv funds than if I had 
lost the amount at cards, or in betting on 
a cock-fight. I therefore still cry, Good 
society for ever! and despise the envious 
snpbs who find fault with my noble am- 
bitlou. 

At.a club 1 should be sure to meet the rising 
aristocracy of the laud. The distinguished 
friends 1 have mentioned were not members 
of any club in town ; for the Honourable 
Augustas ^who had always a great love for 
u jbfaa tiheatre) had gone on the stage at Dover 
Ip ilie name of Plantagenet (he was 

. . s^jpeended, he told me, by the mother’s side 
jpwn Edward the Third) ; and Sir Ethelred i 
had the misfotrtune to be corrupted by a 
r frieiid's wife (who hMl a good fortune inde- 
peckdent. of h«r husband), and lived in the 
>)est society, hs Paris— with a man-cook, as 1 
have heardb/ was, therefore, thrown on my 


owih resourepB to gB^ this. 
desire.' ; . ‘ 

Some years before this X .B(nist 
you, 1 had been partner in a firm in ihi . 
a most respectable firm, and pr0B|imon0 m' 
all our transactions. Never will 1 be the 
man to throw contempt on the purouitS of 
commerce. They are highly praiseworthy^ 
admirable pursuits; and Joggs, the . 

partner, had n sister marriea to the ftnrt . ' 
cousin of the governor of Barbadoeg ; and, 
the others were also very amiable men; We 
were wine-merchants —7 principally shelves 
and ports ; and by great attention to orders, . 

, .and studying the English taste, particularly 
T^iudon, we had no reason to complain^ 
Being a wine-merchant is quite genteel, but . 
selling gin is not (unless it is of your own 
making), which is very strange, but un- 
doubtedly true. Mr. Joggs was a man who 
did not stand upon the genteel, in spite, of 
Ills high coniiections, as above ; and in en- 
larging our commerce (I don’t like to call it 
trade) proposed to add the S])irit business as 
a bi’anch, which is very lucrative, I don’t . 
deny that ; but certainly it does a little ' 
trench on tlie indubitable gentility of the 
importer and distributor of wine. I objected ■ 
with all my might ; but the two other part- . 
ners, — they were of very humble extraction, 
one being the son of a curate somewhere in 
the north, — were unanimous in preferring 
money to rank, and I was overruled, ‘ We 
prospered in a pecuniary way more than 
ever, but good nature has its limits ; and 
when Joggs (strange that a man should be 
so regaraieas of high life, with the honourable 
connections above), finding the spirit experi- 
ment so successful, actually proposed that we 
should extend our transactions to Tea — 

“ No ! ” I said : “ money is money, but posi- 
tion is position ; if this is persevered in I 
will retire.” We did not quarrel — quarrelling 
I hold to be very vulgar ; but they accepted 
my retirement. The firm called in its debts, 
prosecuted the defaulters, forced every debtor 
to pay ; and, on winding up, I found my 
sluire so comfortable, that, being a bachelor, 
with only a sister and pony in my establish- 
ment, 1 determined to enter no more into 
active life, and was anxious (as per com- 
mencement of this narrative) to bceoine a 
member of a club. 

1 lived at Peckham B.ye> aift every 
day went into London by the ’bus. I used 
to go down to the old house of business, 
and look at the number, and the names ihe 
firm, from the opposite side«of the street. ^ 
It was vety pleasant to get into a West-end 
conveyance, and walk for an hour or two on 
the sunny side of Kegent Street, while old 
Joggs 1 knew was in that dingy little parlour 
in Broad Street. 1 saw She same people SO 
constantly in coming into town that at^t I 
began to know them. There was one gen^ 
man in porUcular with whom X had tnuch 
eottve]WitScm, p]dimtpkUy about w 
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at firsi ; at ii!«i ^6' becama itlid 

talked of" book% and oilier anlj^sts. He was 
dei^r in tbe peerage than myself thaugh 1 
knew Uie Ohiietian names and ages of all the 
Bone and daughters of “peers* daughters 
married to tjommoners.** But he was farther 
ad;Vaiiced in 'high life, and called real earls 
and marquises Bob and Charley. At first 1 
used to blush at such familiarity, but 1 got used 
to it in time, and began to call Lord John 
Bussell, Little d^ack. 1 asked niy friend — ^bis 
name was Perks-^how he bad got so intimate 
with so many great peofde ; and he said his 
club was full of the nobility. 

, Here was a chance ! I asked Perks to dinner. 
He came, and told me such anecdotes of the 
illustrious men of my couiitiy tliat 1 became 
, very proud. He told me bow many bottles of 
wine had been drunk at a sitting by two sons 
of dukes; how many hundred pounds a young 
viscount had won at pitch and toss of a sport- 
ing butcher: it was quite delightful to have 
such glimpses into aristocratic society ; and I 
longed more than ever to belong to the 
Meg® ra— that was the name of Berks’s club, 
called after a q^uoen of Egypt, he said, and 
also the name of a frigate in the royal n«avy. 
He said he would propose my name, and get 
a friend to second it — perfectly unexpected 
bv me. I had lent him fifty pounds to com- 
plete his law library, for he was a convey- 
ancer, f£nd had a room in Lincoln’s Inn, which 
1 thought very kind in him — the proi) 08 lng 
inr name I mean — and accepted his offer with 
all my heart. 1 weut every day and walked 
for two or three hours in front of the Megmra. 
It was a beautiful house, and a tremendous i 
porter in a red w'aistcoat was the most 
respectable'looking niau 1 ever saw in my 
life. Ouce it came on to rain, and 1 stood, for 
shelter under the projecting porch. The 
porter came to the door, and I couldn’t help 
telling him 1 should soon be a member, tor 1 
was to be balloted for next Monday. He 
looked at me for some time, and at last he 
said, “Bo you know Mr. Boggle, the bar- 
rister ? ** I said “ No.” 

He looked desponding for a moment or 
two, and then disappeared into the hall. Who 
could Boggle 1)6 ? 1 asked Perks. He was 
not acquainted with Boggle, he said, but lie 
was chairman of all the committees, and the 
moat active man in the society. 1 expected 
the ichief man in the club to be a baronet, at 
least,, and was rather disay>pointed in the 
sound of the name of Boggle. The day of 
election came : Perks was to dine with me at 
. six. He did not arrive till nearly seven. 

, “ ^ ’* I said. But lie made no answer ; 

he waited, 1 tliought, till the maid should be 
out of the room. 

So we dined in silence. At last he said, “ I 
have seen Boggle, and he begged me to with- 
draw your name. 1 deolineA He then said 
that dtitv compelled him to defend the re*^ 
spectabillty bf the club ; and he wna prepared 
with any nupaber of friends to blackball youi 


I gasped with expectation — 
what had 1 done I — what could lie object to 1 
“ On the ground of your being a tradesman.” 
I sat bolt upright. I said, “ Tradesmiui I— I 
was a wine-merchant ! ” “ So he allowed,” 
continued Perks, “ but he had made inquiry.** 
“Ah ! the spirits !” I said, “but we imported 
them wholesale.” “It is not that Boggle 
said he would have made no opposition to uie 
rum and brandy ; but he actually,” — ^here 
Perks laughed, and filled out the last bumper 
of claret — he had drunk amazingly fast, and 
scarcely gave me time to have a single glass^ 
“he actually maintains that you sold tea. If 
BO, tliere’s of course nothing to be said ; but 
let us hope it is a mistake.” 

“ Mr. Perks,” I said, “ it is old Jo^’s fault; 
I told him 80 at the time ; but 1 left the firm 
when he proposed tea.” 

“Then you were a grocer, Mr. Murkins,” 
said Perks, rising : “ I think Boggle perfectly 
correct, and I should certainly blackball you 
myself— you shall hear from me in a day or 
two — there is an account to settle between 
us.” 

“ The sooner the better,” I said in a passion j 
“ 1 will send you a stamped receipt the moment 
you send back the money.” 

B^^ this time he had swung out of the room;' 
I was greatly .excited. 1 determined to see 
this insolent fellow Boggle — but even at that 
moment I felt ashamed of the figure I should 
make before that magnificent porter when 1 
sent a message upstaii’s, waiting in the halL 
and recognised as the gentleman who had 
been refused admission. Next morning 1 
saw old Joggs. I blamed him for the step he 
had taken, and showed what humiliation it had 
brought upon me. He only laughed, and said, 
“ I’ll tell you what, Murkins ; wo divided three 
thoi^nd more this year than we divided last 
yean Slow but sure is our motto ; and as to 
Boggle, don’t you know who Boggle is ? He is 
the sou of our correspondents, Boggle and Date, 
of Daventry. We had to sell Aem up when 
we dissolved, and they only paid us on our 
account for gin, three and six in the pound. 
No wonder Boggle objects to any of onr firm,” 

I had now the upper hand of my opponent. 
1 wrote him a letter stating that if he were a 
gentleman, I should haveh^ much pleasure in 
shooting him through the head ; but as he was 
unworthy of that honour, I merely expressed 
my disdain both of him and of the contemptible 
club which ownbd such members as himself 
and Mr. Perks, of Lineoln’s-inn. 

I had found out, 1 must tell you, that Perks 
had been apprenticed to an ironmonger (bis 
uncle, 1 believe), at Glo’ster, and so 1 t^k 
my revenge both on them and the Meg®r^ 

They neither ci them took the least notiee 
of my letter ; but when I saw Perks in the 
’bus, I looked daggers at him all the way. 
He was a big man and earned an immense 
walking stick. He never sent me back my 
money ; I had taken no acknowledgmentv and 
he let the cad ef lie omnibns know thatdf^ i 
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ever ventufed tb^spea&oi^clte 
commit as assaolt on the spot. Tbo cad told 
.this to me in’ ocnfidenoe, and I cave him half- 
a-drowB. lPerbs''^iiifl|)cre(l to his neighbours 
wh^ver I dime ix^ and also \vhencver I went 
out. 1 saw by the movement of his lips that 
he was using the word blackball 1 resolved 
to cut that mode of conversance, and jilwaya 
diwve into London in my little pony chaise. 

‘‘1 heal'd one day by mere accident— it was 
in the railway year, and I was provisional com- 1 
' mittee-man on fifteen of the finest lines in 
England — that there was a deficiency of 
members in th e Llcnkinsop, a most respectable i 
club at the West fend, not so showy as the ’ 
but perhaps iof more real importance, 
for there were sei^lhil li'ish members of Par- 
. Hiament on the lists, and a Knight of the 
Tower and Sword took the chief management 
‘ in committee. I h.-wl applications without end 
, from high and low for shares in my different 
lines ; and as several were dated from the 
Elenkinsop, I had now no difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission. I should have been received 
with acclamation, I believe, if I had walked 
in with an apron, and a packet of tea under 
my arm. It was a delightfiil club. You did 
as you liked — ^you read the papers, or wTote 
your letters, and nobody intoifered with you — 
in the morning I mean, for the members vrere 
principally attorneys, and government clerks, 
and stockbrokers, and others whose avocations 
occupied them till dinner-time. 1 made 
ac^^ntance, however, with a very broad- 
brimmed white bat, and peculiar looking gold 
headed cane on the stand in the hall. They 
belonged to an earl — ^in fact the only earl who 
belonged to the club — and it was so pleasant, 
when old Joggs came to dine with me, to say, 
His lordship is going to dine in the club — 
His lordship’s hat — His lordship’s stick.” 
Old Joggs used to gaze with the most exag- 
gerated rapture at tlieso appendages of 
nobility, and say : “Let me look a little 
longer on his* lordship’s cane — let me take 
another glance at his lordship’s hat.” Joggs 
was a humourist, and 1 have observed all 
humourists are vulgar. 

Time passed on very happily ; and I was 
quite contented with the club : it was 

V rather stupid, hut immensely respectable. 
'Why then did® leave iC? I did not leave it 
--l^left me — and this is how it occurred. * 

1 Was in Paris for two months last summer, 

^ '^frhich is a most agreeable "^own, and the 
' Tnileries gardens delightful ; but the vin 
ordinaire a little sour, — and there vras for- 
Wfgi^l to me a letter from the club secretaiy 
^dlfonding instant payment of six pound. 
J^rteen, as per resolution of general meet- 
Ag ; or if not, the Knight of the Tower and 
^word would call another meeting and get 
f r^sante expelled. ^ got into cold jier- 

the^avenues of Versallijs— sS 
i thefliabght'iofbeing expelled from my club! It 
R soundedllke be^ Oashi^red hum the army. 

tered atHeur^ce’s ; they weit unasIiii^Qqsi^bt- 
tbe club bad no right to ibf yuAb/^ 

beckiae tkie committee had pitb ■ 

the fi^ar of Peckham-rye was bWorelnyleyes ; 

I thought of that insolent fellow, Perks, ■ 

all he would say if I was really expeUed> and ' • 
so I sent in my six pound fourteen — ^and my 
resignation, 

Now, what do you think of my reBignf),tio& 
not being accepted when it was sent inT 

No, not a bit of it. The Knight 

Tower and Sword passed a rei^ulion 
that retiring members shouldn’t be allov^ed 
to retire till they had paid twelve, guinfead 
more ; and that, as ho had effected an 
amalgamation with another club, a subscrip- 
tion of twenty guineas would be required of 
members choosing to continue of the united 
society. What w,*is the other club which they 
asked me to join 1 The Megsera 1 

A m I to pay twenty guineas for the privilege 
of being frowned at by Porks, bullied by 
Boggle, tlm b-arrisier, and mixed up with a 
set of fellows who blackballed me on such a 
paltrv plea 1 I ■wish I Imd never joined the 
Bleiikinsop at all, for how can I proceed ? 
Shall I pay twelve pound twelve for tlm 
privilege of retiring, or twenty guineas for 
the privilege of going on ? I was not alone in 
Paris ; no, there was a persdn with me— not 
my sister, but worOi fifty sisters — in ahor% I 
am engaged to be married, and intended at' all 
events to give up my club, like Hercules, as 
the riddle says, but 1 hate imposition — I won*t 
pay the retiring fine— I can’t bear to tell 
Eihelinda I have been expelled — it is worse 
than being blackballed ; and what with taxes 
for going and taxes for staying, not to mention 

1 the Bussian bear, I believe I shall be iropovei*^ 

' ished to adegree that will prevent my wading. 
And after all, I did not make the acquaint- 
ance of a single lord ; for the noble earl wfts 
removed one rooming with his liat and stick 
and conveyed to a lunatic asylum. Such is ! 
the result of my club experience, and if it lias j 
the effect of putting one single reader fas the i 
generality of prefaces observes) on his guard i 
against unconstitutional exactions, the author’s 
object will be fully gained. In any case, the 
twelve ])onnd twelve, and the' twenty guineas 
he will never pay, never ! Never ! j 
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THE LATE MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 

The readers of these pages will have 
known, many days before the present num- 
ber can come into their hands, that on 
Monday the thirteenth of March, this 
upright judge and good man died suddenly 
at Stafford in the discharge of ids duties. 
Mercifully spared protracted pain and ment.d 
decay, he passed away in a moment, with 
worcis of Christian eloquence, of brotherly 
tenderness mid kindness towards all men, yet 
unfinished on his lips. 

As he died, he had alwa 3 ^«i lived. So 
amiable a man, so gentle, so sweet-tempered, 
of such a noble simplicity, so perfectly un- 
spoiled by his labors and their rewards, is very 
rare indeed upon this earth. These lines arc 
traced by the faltering hand of a friend ; but 
none can so fully know bow true they are, as 
those who knew him under all circumstances, 
and found him ever the same. 

In bis public aspects ; in his poems, in 
his speeches, on the bench, at the bar, iu 
Parliament ; he was widely appreciated, hon- 
oured, and beloved. Inseparable as his great 
and varied abilities were from himself iu life, 
it is yet to himself and not to them, that 
affection iu its first grief naturally turns. 
Tl^ remain, but he is lost. 

chief delight of his life was to give 
delight to others. His nature was so exqui- 
sitely kind, that to be kind was its highest 
happiness. Those who had the privilege of 
seeing him in his own home when his 
public successes were greatest, — so modest, 
so contented with little things, so in- 
terested in humble persons and humble 
efforts, so surrounded by children and young 
people, so adored iu remembrance of a do- 
mesUc generosity and greatness of heart too 
sacred to be unveiled here, can never forget 
the jA^ure of that sight. 

If ever there were a house, iu England 
justly celebrated for the reverse of Uie 
picture, where every art was lionoured for its 
own sideer end where every visitor was 
received fox' his own claims and merits, that 
house weis his. It was iu this respect a great 
exam^e, as sorely needed as it will be sorely 
missed. Rendering all legitimate deference to 
rank and riches, there never was a man more 
composedly, unaffectedly, quietly, honnoyable 


by such considerations than the subject of this 
sorrowing remembrauiQie. On the other hand, 
nothing would have astonished him so much 
as the suggestion that he was anybody’s 
patron or protector. His dignity was ever of 
that highest and purest sort which has no 
occasion to proclaim itself, and which is not 
iu the least afrahl of losing Itself. 

In the first joy of his appointment to the 
judicial bench, he made a summer-visit to 
the sea-shore, “ to share his exultation in the 
gratification of his long-cherished ambition, 
with the fi*i end” — now among the many friends 
who mourn his death and lovingly recall his 
virtues. Lingering iu the bright moonlight 
at the close of u hapfy day, he spoke of his 
new functions, of his sense of the great respon- 
sibility he undertook, and of his placid belief 
that the habits of his professional life ren- 
dered him equal to their efficient dischax^e ; 
but, above all, he spoke, with an earnestness 
never more to be separated in his friend’s 
mind from the murmur of the sea upon a 
moonlight night, of his reliance on the 
strength ot his desire to do right before God 
and man. He spoke with his own singleness 
of heart, and his solitaiy hearer knew how 
deep and true his purpose was. They passed, 
before parting for the night, into a playful 
dispute at what age he should retire, and 
what he would do at. three-score years and 
ten. And ah ! within live short years, it ia 
all ended like a dream ! 

But, by the strength of his desire to do 
right, he was animated to the last moment of 
hU existence. Wlio, knowing England at 
this time, would wish to utter with his last 
breath a more righteous warning than that 
its 0111*86 is ignorance, or a miscalled edi^- 
tion which is as bad or worse, and a want of 
the exchange of innumerable graces ud 
sympathies among the various orders of 
society, each hardened unto each and holding 
itself aloof ? Well will it be for us and for 
otir children, if those dying words be nsver 
henceforth forgotten on the Judgment 
Seat 

An. example in his social intercourse to 
those who are born to statiou, an example 
equally to those who wiu it for themselvt^ ; 
teaching the one class to abate its stupid 
pride : the other, to stand upon its eminefiee, 
not forgetting^ the road by which it 
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there, and fawning upon no ope; the eon* 
acientions judge, the charming writer and 
ittccoiPplisbed speaker, the gentle-hearted, 
guilelesB, afTectionate man, has entered on a 
brighter world. Very, very many have lost a 
friend ; nothing in Creation has lost an 
enemy. 

The hand that lays this poor flower on his 

r Ve, was a mere boy’s when he first clasped 
newly come from the work in which he 
himself began life — little used to the jiloiigh 
it has followed since — obscure enough, with 
much to correct and learn. Each of its suc- 
cessive tasks through many intervening years 
lias been cheered by his warmest interest, 
and the friendship then begun has ripened to 
maturity in the passage of time ; but there 
.was no more self-assertion or condescension 
in Ills winning goodness at first, than at last. 
The success of other men made as little 
change in him as his own. 


A RUSSIAN CAULDRON IN' FULL 
BOIL. 

He is a happy man who has a mission ; and 
we envy Mr. Edward Tracy Turnercrii, whose 
mission it is to be M.C. or Master of the 
Ceremonies to the town of Kazan. Mr. 
Turuerelli as a schoolboy was con<iemned to 
the black hole for knowing scarcely anything 
of that j>lace ; a severe teacher uttenng the 
prophecy which has been since fulfilled, ‘‘Yon 
Bliall learn yet to know Kazan ! ” He knows 
Kazan now. 

He has lived there for years. He has 
been the first to sketch all its antiquities 
and publlah them in a grand lilhograpliic 
album at St. Petersburgh. He is the 
first to write its history, and to make this 
strange town known also to his readers atod 
his countrymen, “ surfeited,” as he sublimely 
says, “with an endless succession of w'otks 
relative to cottntriqs, s’ivere, mountains, &c., 
which all the world has visited, and which 
are as familiar to the English tourist as are, 
to the London peregrinator, the hallowed 
glades of Hyde Park, the meandering banks 
of the Serpentine, the imposing upland which 
bears the name of Primrose Hill, and other 
remarkable spots of our great metropohs.” 
Kp^an was Mr.^Turnerelli’s mission. Pre- 
sently his eloquence comes down in a cataract. 

' “ Reficctlng likewise on the singular com- 
bination of uncontrollable circumstances 
which, as the storm tears the sea-weed from 
its native rock, and casts it on some remote 
and unknown shore, had removed the author 

t in the land of his birth, and borne him 
tlie plains he is describing, — he confesses, 
he i-epeats, tlmt the idea, foolish as it may 
eeetP, suddenly entered his mind, and soon 
took possession of his reason, that fate had 
led him to these distant regions for the 
sole and express purpose -of giving him an 
1 opportunity of reuderwg himself useful by 


undertaking a task too^ong neglected, and 
which he felt it his duty to accom^ludi as wall 
as he was able.’* 

Kazan was called his third capital by the 
presept Czar, the town next in importance 
after Moscow. It is on the Asiatic borders, 
near the Volga ; and, through the hemds ef 
its rich merchants, comes fi’om it all the 
very profitable Asiatic trade. 

Its history we shall condense into a para-' 
graph. Kaza.n means Cauldron. Once upon 
a time, six hundred years ago, Khan Baton 
of the Golden Horde had spent the forenoon 
hunting, and sat down with his men by a 
riverside to boil his pot for dinner. Tlie pot 
and its contents fell into the stream ; the 
hunters remainetl hungry. Remembering that 
circumstance, they called the river that had 
not only swallowed all their meat but also 
gulped the kettle down, the River of the 
Caiildi'on. Upon the spot remarkable for 
this event Baton afterwards founded a town, 
and so we get Kazan on the river Kazauka. 
The Kazanka flows into the Volga five 
miles distant from Kazan. In the old time, 
K.izan became a Tartar capital. So it re- 
mained until Czar Ivan the Terrible went 
out to expel tlie Mahometans, ami he cap- 
tured the place after a terrific siege. That 
ha])pened three hundred years ago. This 
siege, we are told, resembled the siege of Con- 
stantinople which is to take place in a few 
months to the discouifiturc of infidels ; 
for there has existed during the laat four 
humlred years a Russian prophecy, that in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four 
Constantinople would become a Russian 
town. Since Ivan captured it, Kazan at 
;uiy rate has been a Russian town, but it 
has retained always a trace of its past 
condition in the shape of a large Tartar 
suburb. 

The contents of Tlie Cauldron are composed 
of every variety of ingredient. It has a 
fine University, which was established at 
the beginning of the present century. It 
has its circles of society, which compre- 
hend four sets of people. To put the , 
learned first, there are the professors of the 
University, most of them Germans, who asso- 
ciate pretty exclusively with one another, 
and dine together on the last Saturday of 
every month at the German Club. At this 
club the table conversation may be heard 
going on at one and the same time in eight 
languages, — Latin, Russian, German, French, 
Italian, Persian, Turkish, and Tartar,— for 
among the professors are great Oriental 
men, and Kazan is the best sch^ in Europe 
for the Oriental languages. 

We have in Kazan the three kh^i^^ mein 
duly and strongly distinguishedT^-nofil^ tter- 
chants, nobodies. The full force of an aeeouikt 
of their respective modes of life oannbt- be 
felt until we have some previous knowledge 
of the place in which they live. We xat& 
show, iMfore we talk of balls and^danm and 
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<di&iixpAgQ6 And whait a filtJliy and tin- 
^■wh^erntma place Bussian Cauldron is 
when in-full boll. 

In the middle of the town, and m a 
ftshionable neighbourhood, is the favourite 
promenade, which is to Kazan what the 
dardena by the Serpentine are to London, 
or wliat the Quarry walk by the SeVern is to 
Shrewsbury. It is a walk under a few odd 
trees that surround the Black Lake. Tlie 
Black Lake is a stagnant pond in the middle 
, of the town, black with a filth so concentrated, 
that the stench of it in summer sometimes 
even forces the inhabitants of the adjacent 
streets to vacate their dwellings. During 
the season,” however, — that is to say, during 
the cold weather mouths, — it does not olfend 
tlie nose sufficiently to make its filth objection- 
able, and the borders of the Black Lake form 
the chosen loungiiig-place of the Kazan aris- 
tocracy. The Black Ijake is rather a fine 
name for such a pond, but it is well to boast. 
A place of resort out of town, a scanty In lie 
garden with a few heaps and holes in it, is 
called by the Kazan people “the Bussian 
Swilzoiland.” 

'Kfizan is built upon small hills ; and, as 
usually happens in such cases, the aristocracy 
..^taking the uppermost ground, live jn the 
^pper town ; the poor live — it would be 
^ruer to say die — down by the black and 
feetid water that boils in the Cauldron, The 
'.'ilwhole place is dirty. In many streets there 
are no sew'ers, and the ravines are filled 
with every kiml of filth and refuse, which 
is ^ being brought and discharged into 
them night and day. The nose habitually 
receives information of these things. In 
the most uncleanly quarters the mortality is 
frightful. But it is not only for this reason 
that Death has his hands always full of work 
in Kazan. We are bound to talk of the grim 
old king before we come to the pink silk stock- 
ings and champagne bottles. We must speak 
of him first, because he is the real grandee of 
the place. ^ 

The Kazan people have no wholesome 
water supply. There is a second lake in 
* the neigh bmirhood called Kabaii — it sepa- 
rates the Bussian from the Tartar town — 
and this lake once had a supply from s]jruig6 
in its bed, and a flow into the river Kazanka, 
by which its waters were kept sweet and 
' wholesome ; but the channel to the river 
ia choked up, and the springs in the bed of 
the lake are also choked up ; for the lake is 
full ^ of filth. It is stagnant now. What 
sewOTS there are in Kazan pour their con- 
tent^ into it. All the clothes of rich and 
poor are carried down to it by washerwomen, 

. who IW© lake, just as it stands, for their | 
commoa wash-tub. When it is frozen over 
is u fair held on the surface of this 
Uke pollution of all kinds collects upon the 
ieo ; and, when the thaw comes, down it goes 
into the water. Thie is the beat water to be 
had inTh^rCauldraii.' That from the wells is j 


quite^ unfit for use, and the,Kazanka river 
water is so full of sulphate of lime^ that it even 
affects the bodies of those bathing in it. Therq 
is the Volga not more than five milesdlttunt | 
and there are other means of piirifjrtug the 
lidse Kaban. Kazan contains a large popn<- 
lation of wealthy nobles and merchants, who 
are profuse, as will presently be seen, in. 
the •art ides of champi^ne and churches. 
Nevertheless, the inhabitants of this third 
I capital of Bussia go on with the use of 
stagnaTit, and polluted water, and will ex- 
haust the lake perhaps — they have already 
lowere<l it nine feet — before they introduce 
anything so unusual a Bussian health-of- 
towiis agitation into* their town-talk. It 
should be added, on this subject of water 
supply, that the lake water, such as it is, has 
to be fetched. There are no pipes nor taps. 
The family man keeps a horse imd coachman 
for the sole purpose of fetdiing water from 
the Kaban, .*\i)d if he cannot a.fford to do that, 
he conti*acta with a peasjint, who agrees to 
bring the water to liim daily for a certain 
yearly sum. The peasant gets drunk on an 
average twice a week, and disappoints his 
customers. Then the tea — that beverage most 
precious to the men of Kazan— cannot be 
iiia<le until a neighbour has been found who 
I will be kind enough to lend a kettle-fuU of 
water. 

I But the civilisation bubbling up among the 
scum of The Cauldron is very high — oh, very 
I high ! Let us look for a minute or two at 
i the bright side of things. Nothing could 
be more enlightened than the aspect ot Kazan 
when it was illuminated for tlie reception 
of Prince Alexander ; and in the 8o;4son 
I it is always gay. It is a place of fiddling 
I and of feasting ; of luxurious men and 
fascinating women. The nobles of Kazan 
who betake themselves to their countiy 
estates during the summer, flock into Kazan 
at about the beginning of October, and pro- 
ceed immediately to plan out'for themselveB 
a season’s gaiety. They make the town alive 
with masquerades, balls, dinners, sledge- 
parties, and concerts. Often a d^^je^ner danr" 
santf a sledge-party and a ball, take place on 
the same day, and the high-born l>eauty 
may dance — and does dance — for sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. There are 
two balls a week throughout the season at 
the assembly-rooms of the nobility ; tliey 
are an institution of the place, and fill up 
Tuesday and Friday nights. Once a week 
the Governor-General must give a ball ; and 
the other tiiree evenings are scrambled for 
by private entertainers ; every Kazan noble 
thinking it a duty to show what he can 
do. Each of these balls is appointed pro- 
perly with wildernesses of liveried servants, 
wax tapers, exotica diamomla, and costly 
supper-material; The visitor is received by 
the host and hostess when he enters, and iias 
tea presented to him, of a kind that does not 
come to England : a costly variety of which ia 
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sold for as much as thirty ^ forty shULings 
a pound. 

' v The company being aesembled in the ball- 
room,’ business begins with a polonaise ; in 
which the, dancers — ^like the fairies in the 
house of Theseus — make the entire circuit of 
the mansion, tripping it in stately proces- 
sion through sitting-rooms, bedrooms, lob- 
bies, corridors, up-stairs, down- stairs, in ^my 
lady's chamber, and so bfick into the ball- 
rbom by another door. Then they waltz ; 
then they quadrille ; then they eat apples and 
confectionary; then they diiuk orgeat and 
lemonade. Then they dance a pot-pourri, 
which is a jumble of dances under the sun, 
and which makes the entire company exces- 
siyely hot. Waltzes follow directly, then 
quadrilles. Then two hours are devoted to 
die laboura of the nuiznrka ; then cups of 
strong broth are handed round ; this being 
the customary hint of su pper time. The cava- 
limrs then hand tlieir ladies to the supper-room, 
where there is a costly banquet, and especially 
a frothing ocean of champagne. That is the 
fashionable drink for gentlemen <aud ladies in 
Kazan, and coats in that town, be it observed, 
twelve or fourteen shillings per bottle. After 
supper, dancing is resumed in a tempestuous 
manner, and the prudent begin to retire about 
three o'clock in the morning. 

Nearly .half the year in Russia consists 
of holidays appointed by the (Jhurch and 
Crown. On every important holiday the 
Kazanites are astir, travelling about ; every 
one to congratulate idl his or her friends. 
And, in addition to the public festivals, there 
are a great many private festivals to cele- 
brate, as birth-days, wedding-days, baptismal- 
days, and other days. All these demand 
visits and feasts, and every visi tor at every visit 
is required to drink a health in at least one 
bumper of champagne. The consumption of a 
bottle of wine is the natural result of a round 
of morning calls. 

Bachelors in Kazan never dine at home. 
The nobles who are married, and have esta- 
blishments, keep open house ; and as a rule 
maintain at the disposal of all friends a public 
dinner-table. It is only on particular occasions 
that a special dinner-invitation is given. It is 
understood that any one who cares to dine 
with his frlencLwill come and do so. He 
coad(|era an obli^tion. Tiiere are thirty or 
forty of such very open tables in Kazan. 
The dinner-hour is four o’clock ; and the 
rover has only to chouse for himself every 
day the cook or host from whom he thinks 
be shall obtain the greatest satisfaction. 
Directly after dinner all rise and retire. 
Guests go at once home for the necessary 
before a night of dancing, 
ut they do uot all dance ; many gamble, 
and women, and even children, of all 
are card-players. Master and guests 
gamble tor gold in the saloon, and servants 

B for copper in the antechamber. Old 
are Imowft sometimes te* be fastened 


for forty-eight snceeBsive^houiie to. dm oaid^ 
table ; only leavin|f it to bolt the., nepmury 
food. The fascinating young ladies of K^ggfW, 
when they should be preserving with dosed 
lids the lustre of their eyes, will often, sit 
down to cards immediately after "^nner, 
and play till it is time to dress for the night's 
ball. They and the young gentlemen like 
naturally enough, the game of Preferenee; 
older l^ies and gentlemen prefer whisl^ 
piquet, and 6carl6. A ruinous game .oi 
hazard, called bank, used to be popular,, 
but was forbidden by the Emperor, as u^er . 
of his people. 

At Carnival time the Cauldron boil» 
a gallop. Tartars visit Kazan by thou^ 
sands, in rude sledges, harnessed with 
three horses abreast, and at the rate of 
three miles for a penny give the luxury of 
wild drives to the common people. Then 
there is no safety for the legs of any soul 
afoot : these vehicles ai'e thundering about in 
droves that cover all the streets ; ami a man's 
only safety lies in using one of these sledges 
himself, if he must go abroad. The autho- 
rities have tried once or twice to interfere 
with the custom ; but it is sanctioned 
by the use of centuries, and cannot be 
distui’bed. After Carnival comes Lent, , 
wlien there arc no ragouts ; and the must ' 
luxurious are bound to eat miserable stuff 
prepared in oil. There are no balls, there 
no theatre, and the disconsolate fosters betake 
themselves for solace to wine and cards. 
Faces grow yellow and thin, and tlie depressed 
spirits leap up clieerfully when Easter puts, 
an end to the probation. At Easter there- 
is a custom of kissing. As in other parts of 
Itussia, eggs are commonly exchanged ; and 
whoever says to another, “ Christ is risen,"' 
must be answered, “ He is truly risen," and 
receive and give three kisses. The Bireeb 
boy may get in this way three kisses from 
the most fastiilious of high-born damsels ; 
anybody may be compelled by the custom 
to kiss anybody else ; and whoever walked 
for the first time into Kazan at this season 
of the year, would be greatly astonished at 
the performances lie would behold. There* • 
was ouce an Engli.sh custom of a similar kind, 
but it is now obsolete except in a few rural 
parishes. 

At or soon after Easter, in the month of 
April, the waters of the Volga rise, and 
The Cauldron boils over ; the whole country 
round about Kazan is a vast lake. ^ The 
lower parts of the town are submerged ; 
the rest of it becomes an island. Thia 
state of things is welcomed by the mer- 
chants, because it enables them to have theit 
goods conveyed homo cheaply and easily. 
There is in May an annual fair and pror 
menade by the side of the flood, and the wivea 
and daughters of the ELazan merchants rouge 
their faces, and put on their diamonds to 
walk upon the boulevards of the fortress, I80 
the traffic, of the boa4», admire the expaoM Of ^ 
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iSk» iwB^^on^ aid eojoy the ii*efih spring 
.Iweezev For a time health becomes firmer ; 
Imt, 4 m the retiring of the waters, the tem- 
pm’atnre also sinks, and snow often fulls upon 
the Tonng buds and blossoms. The poor 
people of the lower town, who had abandoned 
iheir houses during the flood, eo back into 
•them while they are damp, and nave in their 
cellars pools of slime. The pools of water left 
in various places after the retirement of the 
fiood soon become putrid. The whole ground, 
muddy and slimy, yields for a time death- 
dealing exhalations. There is a teriiblc mor- 
tality. The thawing of the snow, and satura- 
tion of the soil, converts most of the streets of 
iKazan into bogs, through whicli horses have 
sometimes to plunge up to the haunches. As 
the intense cold of winter comes at last to be 
succeeded by the intense heat of a short sum- 
mer, all this mud dries up, and forms a dust 
which sweeps hither and thither in dense 
•clouds, whitening those who go abroad, aud 
almost choking them. From the heat aud 
dust all fly who c;iu. While The Cauldron is 
thus boiling a gallop, they who have country 
estates fly to them ; they who have country 
friends go out on visits. 

The excessive heat lasts only for two or 
three montlis. During those months the 
fresh vegetation first begotten on the mud 
left by the inundation is bunat up j rivers, 
lakes, and green leaves almost disaj)pear : 
the bottom of the Cauldron becomes red-hot ; 
for stone pavements bum the foot through a 
boot-sole, and tliere is often not a breath of 
wind. There is freshness in the air only for 
a short time after sunset — for an hour and a 
half ; after that time a heavy dew begins to 
fall, cold mists rise, and a stroller who may 
have been scorched when he came out of 
doors, is sent home damp and sliivcring. 
During this season, the place is full of 
agues, fevers, colic, and, inflammatory dis- 
orders. 

The Autumn is merely nominal. There is 
iio real transition season between fire and 
frost. The snow is in September often very 
deepj a pitiless sleet beats down over the 
• Mace ; rain aud snow follow at intervals. 
During the day it generally blows hard, and 
•during the night it freezes. Sudden storms 
arise which shatter windows, tear up trees, sink 
barks, and liave been known to blow a large 
tooi up into the air, and cast it down at a 
distance of a hundred yards from the dwelling 
that it covered. Tlie mortality in autumn is 
inoz» terrible than the mortality of summer. 
Of a^es and fevers, there die yearly eighteen 
lianm:ed out of fifty thousand dwellers in 
ICazan; a ratio of thirty-six but of each 
thousand. On the whole, a hundred and ten 
peoplS die in Kazan for every hundred that 
are bom ; bat the population is kept up 
by an influx of new-comers. 

'Winter brings the fashionable people back. 
Hiey come in October. Towards the end of 
Koviember the Volga freezes. . In December, 


rivers, lakes, and streams* are iidl boimd up ; 
the snow is seven or eight feet deep; tW 
theatre is for a time closed ; travellers, and 
even horses, are sometimes frozen td death ; 
and many a poor crow falls as a stiff lump 
upon the ground. The people stew them- 
selves at slow fires in unwholesome rooms ; 
but they go avisiting, and there is no cessation 
to the balls. In March the sun again begins 
to assert its power ; and, wherever it shines, 
it warms. On one side of a street a pedestrian 
may walk in the sun and be oppressed by 
heal; he may cross over to the shade, 
where his teeth will soon be chattering, and 
he will be in the grip of a hard frosty 
wind. 

Iben comes the inundation again, and 
then come the thousand barks that bring to 
the warehouses of Kazati merchandise from 
the Dral, Astrakhan, Siberia, Persia, China, 
and the eastern world. This trade is highly 
profitable, and the merchant class of Kazan — > 
we have spoken hitherto only of the nobles 
— ^becomes very opulent. One merchant had 
grown in a very short time from the condi- 
tion of a poor Tchouvash peasant to be the 
owner of millions of roubles. Kazan itself 
produces leather, soap, tallow candies and a 
peculiar kind of cloth. Its soap had once a 
reputation that half covered the globe, but 
trick'^ of trade have spoiled the article and 
damaged its reputation. The leather trade 
finds work in Kazan for fifty very large and. 
a great number of little tan-yards. They turn 
out in the year nearly four hundred thousand 
skins. There are seven or eight candle- 
factories ; one of them is for making candles 
with a liollow wick, according to a plan 
invented by a Tartar merchant. Candles 
so made draw up a coiislaut air current, 
and give a particularly bright and steady 
light. 

The Kazan merchants generally lead a 
retired and quiet life ; and, indeed, look upon 
the pleasures of the nobles ab wicked indul- 
gence of the flesh. Some, of course, give the 
education of nobles to their cliildreu, luid 
spend much of their means in pleasiUre; 
but, as a rule, they are remarkable for their 
devotion to religious duties. They are the 
re-builders ot all churches destroyed by 
fire : most of the churches now standing 
in Kazan have been buili by them. ^Tbe 
belfry to the Church of the Ascension was the 
gift of a single merchant who spent on it 
eighty thousand roubles. A whole church 
was built by another of the same class in a 
suburb called the Admiralty. Ask merchants 
of Kazan to subscribe to a hospital or house 
of charity, and most of them will probably 
regret their want ot moans. Ask them for 
money towards church-^building, the decora- 
tion of a shrine, the encasing of a relic, the 
mounting and appointing of a grand religi<me 
procession, and they are all ready to give 
whatever sum is needed. The dissipated 
Bobles, on th% other baud— they consist duefljr 
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of government ftiActionarieB^oare less for where several hoases had been Imrkit 
, chiirbh'building ; but are lavish in reply to a few days before: they were still smokings 

claims upon their charity. ' Is there famine or ^'Ah/* said a friend to him, "if th^ h^. 

notorious calamity in, any part of 'Eussia, they been burning under this wind, we should 
will he prompt to contribute towards its relief, have had the fire of eighteen hundred 

especially by the gay method of getting up and fifteen over again ! ” , 

masquerades. By their private theatricals, The idea had scarcely been expressed before 
during a recent famine in one part of Russia, < the fire-bell sounded, engines and men came 
th^ caused corn to the value of several sweeping through the streets, and the iphabi- 
thousand roubles to be sent to the poor in the tants rushed out to know in which directloai 
distressed district. they were going. An elegant hotel was on 

^ The thiid class of Kazanltes, mechanics, fire in the street called Prolomnaya. Mr. 
workmen, petty tradesmen, live, in imwhole- Tunierelli and his friend hurried to the scene, 
some streets and houses, an extremely The wind roared among the flames and carried 
wretched life. They ate fed upon black breart burning brands in all directions ; neighbours 
and cabbage soup.,^ They drink great quanti- were emptying their houses, fire-engines were 
ties of tea, and also of a stronger liquor dashing about madly, people were scream- 
entitled vodki ; for, like most of the degraded ing and shouting, and the fire-bell never 
and ignorant classes of men in the world, they ceiised. 

are happiest when they can intoxicate them- The flames spread from house to house/ they 
selves. These people surpass the merchants cnughtthoChurchof the Ascension; presently 
in regard for the externals of religion. They down came its tower and bells. Masses of 
observe fasts quite literally ; and, during Lent, buming wood, blown over the roof of a hun- 
eat nothing but dried mushrooms, salad, dred bouses, fell on the Dome Sobrany, the 
cucumbers, cabbage, and oth(*r vegetables : assembly-room of the nobles, tip rose the 
even of such diet many take only one meal a black smoko of the fire. On went the flames 
day. Out of their strictness has been bred a an<l seized the palace of the governor-tgeneral 
Sect, for which we think we could find a i more churches caught. Although there waa 
parallel in England; its members form tbe ; muchTorick and stone, there were a great many 
Raskolniki or sect of Old believers. They are | wooden siructures. The hot sun of summer 
devoted to the ancient mode of worship in the had dried everything up, and wherever the 
Church of Bussia. They are great lovers of wind carrieil a burning fragment, it sehlom 
old books of prayer and relics. Their images failed to kindle somctliing. Fires sprung up 
are of the antique character, such as were in places at a distance of six miles; to widen 
painted in the old limes, when every figure it was supposed that brands bad been swept 
had a skelelon-like body. They make it a i after having been shot up out of the crack- 
great point to pi*oiiouncc the "hallelujah” only i ling Cauldron, by the fury of the storm, 
twice ; to do it thrice, according to the form j Streets, churches, markets, bridges, hos- 
usual iu Russia, they hold to be unlawful. ' pitals, barracks, and manufactories, were 
They reverence only the eight- cornered cross, j all blazing together. Men, women, and chil- 
and they teach that the benediction of the j dren rushed out of doors with images in their 
priest should be given with the two middle I hands, and prostrated tliemselves iu vain be- 
nngera — not with a thumb and two fingers in fore their thresholds. Tliey were forced- to 
the way now heretically customary. The poor fly and leave their dwellings in the hold of 
ignorant people of this very ancient sect the destroyer. The flames rolled to the Uni- 
are true to these opinions amidst cruel per- versity — a magnificent structure upon a hill, 

. secutions. On one occasion ten thousand containing many rare treasures, and especially 
of them emigrated to the wilds of Siberia, a famous Oriental library. The Observatory^ 
where they hoped to remain unmolested took fire, and the students rushed in, at great 
in possession of their principles, and others risk to themselves, to save the instruments., 
have been known to set fire to their vil- The grand refractor was brought safely, by eight 
lages and rush'feito the flames ; more willing youths, down an almost perpendicular ladder* 
to be burnt alive than concede any one of The rector’s house was burnt, the library fell 
the points just stated. into the jaws of the devourer, when the wind ' 

From this mention of burning villages we shifted suddenly, and it was saved, 
come to the last aspect, in whicli wc propose In tlie town there was the crash of falling 
HUmrimt the Russian Cauldron. It is a la- tow^ers, the clang of bells, the beating of drums, > 
^IHpiroie, but not an extraordinary fact for a the crying of the frantic, and through all, the 
pEldron, that it is continually being set roaring of the wind and of the lire ; there was 
%laze. Kazan has been devastated — one the awful sheet of livid flame, and tliere were 
knight almost say burnt down — nine times the thick clouds of smoke, and dust, and 
durhig the last two hundred and sixty years, burning ashes. He who went abroad to aee 
The uLBt fire occurred when Mr. Tumerelli the fire when it began iu one quak^'er, had, 
Waa residing there. He set out early one after no long time, to rush back, that he ndglkt , 
August morning, when a terrible wind was save what he could out of the wreck of nU < 
thi&ening the Cauldron with Kazan sum- own distant home. The way back lay by 
mcr dust) and on his way paWd the spot burning houses, and sometimes through bumr 
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' ijDfgBtreetcL IVo or three main thorouglifarea and bubbUng BuBsian Cauldron is, kept In 
been paved wltb wocxl ; the wood pave- full boil. 

' ment was ^rning, and looked like a fiery sea. - 

,With fire on all sides, there was no alternative AMBER WITCHERY, 

but to rush over this, and to hurry with all — ^ 

epeed out of the devoted place. During the dreadful thirty years* war in 

The fortress of Kazan is built on an Germany, there lived in the island of Usedom, 
adjacent hill ; thither all the people took on the Pj'ussian border of the Baltic, a quiet 
refuge, carrying in cliariots, and ofteiier upon and simple-minded pastor named Schweidler, 
their backs, or in their hands, what portions witli his pretty daughter Mary. The little 
of their property they had found time to village of Coserow, in which they dwelt, 
save. The fire was not subdued for several was sacked and niinecl by the conteud- 
days ; the houseless people lived in tents, and ing armies, and the villagers escaped into 
for a time many had to endure' distressing the neighbouring clilfs and hills to save 
hunger. * their lives. When the danger was over, they 

• An average of four such fires in a century found themselves without homes, food, or 
is certainly a heavy drawback on tlie pleasures money; and the pastor and his fiock were 
of this delightful Cauldron. During the driven nearly to starvation. One day IVlarv 
fire, thieves went about in gangs, broke Schweidler went up the Streckelberg to pick 
houses open, and plundered them even btfore some blackberries ; but soon afterwards she 
the eyes of their distracted owners. The rap back joyous and breathless to her father, 
liquor’shops were all cuptureil ; no spirit was with two shining pieces of amber, each nearly 
left to blaze, and crowds of drunken men .‘jnd as large as a man’s head. As soon as she could 
women were to be seen ronming up and down recover breath, she told her father that, near 
the burning streets, singing nieiry clioruses. the shore, the wind had blown away the sand 
Hundreds of such creatures lay down and from a vein of amber ; that she Straight- 
perished horribly among the flames. The way broke off these i)ieces with a stick ; 
drivers of tho public conveyances, the Izvoat- that there was an anqde store of the pre- 
ohieks, made market of the catastrophe in cious substance, and that she had covered it 
another way. For a load of goods, that they over to conceal her secret, 
would have removed at any other time The amber brought money, and the money 
for fourpenco, they demanded fifty to a brought food, and clothing, and comfort, 
hundred roubles, in advance. Even then, But those were days when women were 
three out of live of these men did not tortured and burnt f(»r witchcraft; and. 
de])oait the goods as they promised, on the jit fell out that .poor Mary Schweidler warf 
other bauk of the Kazaiika, but made off regarded as a witch. How it ended with 
with them. the pastor’s daughter the resider will see in 

We have heard enough now, probably, of Lady Huff Gordon’s admirable translation 
this provincial capital in the dominions of the of Meiuhold’s narrative of the Amber 
Czar. It has not perished. The Emperor i Witch. The unkind German critics have 
and the imperial family subscribed muuifi- ■ lately found out that it is all a fiction, written 
cently towards its restoration, and from many by’ Meinhold to inystif}’^ German critics of 
parts of Ru.ssia noble contributions were re- the Strauss school ; but, as a boy refuses to 
ceived for the relief of sufferers. The rich believe that Robinson Crusoe is aught but fact, 
nobles and merchants of the place soon re- so will we coutiiiiie to beliSvo^ that Ma,ry 
btiilt mansions, manufactories, and churches. Schweidler di<l pick up the two line lumps of 
Kazan is now hamlsoiner than belorc; but tlierc amber, and di<l undergo witch persecution, 
is still no such thing as water supply or a fire- There have 'beeu as many theories to 

{ )lug in tine town, and tliere are sundry other explain tl»e nature and formation of amber 
ittle HMitters wanted that are almost as es.sen- iis if it had been veritably bewitched, 
tial to a civilised existence as silk stockings /tan (as Pastor Schweidler would say) : 
and champagne. The sun'ouiidiug country some observers^ have thought it must be 
was once famous for feitility ; now it is a of animal origin, some vegetable, some 
desert. A little canal and drainage work mineral ; some have maintained that it is an 
would make a mighty difference to Kazan ; animal substance similar to bees’-wax, mid 
-but it is a thriving place, and what more can secreted by a peculiar kind of ant inhabiting 
be wanted, save that there should be no, hack pine forests; others have affirmed that it must 
of pleasure in it Who talks about raortality? bea fossil mLueral,ofantediluyiiin origin; while 
What matter plague, pestilence, and famine ; a third paity have given their suffrage to t{ie 
fire, flood, and persecution 1 Let the band theory that amber is a gum which oozes in a 
Btrike up a polonaise ; let us all trip it “up liquid state out of the pine tree, and then 
stairs, down stairs, in m3' lady’s chamber,^’ solidifies. These last theorists appear to bo 
and so back into the ball-room for a' waltz, nearer the truth than either of the others ; for 
While there are nobles with plenty of money the insects and flies, and bits of leaves whiob 
to lavish on themselves, and with plenty of ai’s found in amber seem to show that it 
power to grind down their slaves, all goes must have been in a liquid, or at any rate s, 
merrily as a marriage-bell ; and the blaciv 1 viscid state ^hen they were buried. In 
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substance. Besides the writers in tocientl 


Germans have lately written about amber. 
Some wish to know whence amber was first 
obtained ; others inquire by what route it first 
reached tiie countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean ; Bomcfoccupy dozen s of pages in discussing 
the whereabout of Pliny’s “ Amber Islands.” 

There is no reason whatever why Mary 
Bchweidler should not have picked up the two 
great pieces of amber in the place alleged ; for 
she lived on the veiy coast whence amber is 
principally obtained. There are amber-dig- 
giiiga and amber fisheries ; both are near 
the sea margin, and both arc attributed to 
the same cause. Amber, in truth, is believed 
to'have flowed from pine trees, subjected to 
the action of subterranean heat ; to have 
gradually solid itied ; to have become mixed with 
charred wood and other small fragmentary 
matters ; to l)ave been driven by storms to the 
shores of the Baltic, and to have been 
there buried gradually deeper and deeper 
in the sand. These pieces are frequently 
washed ashore ; and they are sometimes 
buried at' a considerable depth. At the 
village of StUrmen umber was first acci- 
dentally found ill a field while b'dng ploughed ; 
Aid thenceforward a regular process of mining 
was adopted fur its extraction. After 
<3ig6i®g through quartz, sand, •blue loam, 
and grey sandstone, the miners found splin- 
tered pieces of amber among the atone ; 
but the real Amber stratum appeared to be I 
ft dark grey' rich earth mixed with peal.! 
There are amber iirneH at the Prussian villages | 
Off Neu Kuhren, Baiischcu, Briisterort, Tia-; 
pbhnen, and other places. The miners dig 
away the useless soil and rock until they 
eoms to the precious substance ; and a small 
number of them, under very close supervision, I 
pick out the amber very carefully with small 
tools, avoiding so far as is ]) 08 sible the fracture 
of auy of the pieces. TJie bed or stratum con- 
taining the amber is seldom more than two to 
three feet in thickness. 

'So much for the amber mining. The amber 
fishing is geuerally carried oh after a storm. 
Men wade out into the sea, provided with 
Upen-mouthed nets ; they gather the seaweed 
which floats upon the water ; they bring it to 
shore and spr^ld it out on the sands ; and 
then women and children carefully turn over 
the weed, and pick out bits of amber therefrom. 
Sometimes the men go out further from land, 
and scrape up bits of amber from the sea- 
bottom ; being clothed in dresses of leather, 
they care not about the ducking; but they 
sometimes in’^ danger from the violence 
waves. Besides the amber mining and 
amber fishing, there is a third method, 

\ which may be called amber gathering, more 
<ll^geroKl8 than either of the other two; 
the niea arm themselveB with iron hooks 
attached to long poles, and go in boats to 
explore the precipitous cUfis of the coast; 
these they darefully examine by ’ detaching 


loose masses with their books fbutit'iiaiMffi 
not infrequently that the boats aye dasbe^' 
against the cliffs, or tliat large masses of loose 
rubble fall upon them, aild maim or eveh bill 
the men. The King of Prussia contrives to 
obtain a little revenue of from ten to twenty^ 
thousand dollars annually from tbs' amber 
which is found on his shores. It is said that at 
one time the revenue reached twenty-five 
thousand crowns per month. 

G’here were once some excellent bits 0^ 
amber picked out of a clay-i>it near our own 
Hyde Park Corner. , Amber has been lately 
found on the Norfolk coast. It occurs also 
in Saxony, and Ihland, and Sicily, and 
Siberiii, and Greenland ; but the great stores 
house seems io be the Prussian shore of the 
Baltic, from Mem cl, past Kfinigsberg, to 
Hantzig ; and thus it is that Frederick AVilliam 
has more reason to be pleased with amber 
than Franz Joseph or any other monarch. 
The bits thus obtained vary greatly in size : 
large specimens are rare. Mary Schweid- 
ler’s two lumps, as big as a man’s head, were 
decidedly enormous. Like precious stones, the 
value of amber increase.s much more rapidly 
tliaii in tlte ratio of the weight ; insomuch 
that if one piece be ten times as heavj' as 
another, it will be worth greatly more than , 
ten times as much money. A piece weighing 
one pound, of fair quality, will readily sell for 
ten or fiftoeu guineas. Some years ago a 
piece was found weighing thirteen pounds ; 

! five thousand dollars were oiicred for it ; but 
Lsome American mercliants stated that its 
I value for the Constantinopolitan market would 
; be not less than thirty thousand dollars. 
Indeed, large pieces of amber, like lai^e 
diamonds and fine jnctnres, have no definite 
price ; they are worth whatever a few wealthy 
I counoissReure will consent to give for them. 
There has been one large mass bronglit to 
light in a curious way. It was found in the 
stomach of a slaughtered sheep, and appeared 
to be composed of smaller inssses which the 
animal must have swallowed with its food. It 
was a good sound lump nevertheless j fur the 
heat and juices of the stomach had cemented, 
the fragments very closely. The largest 
piece of amber ht present known is in 
the Koyal Museum at Berlin : it weighs 
eighteen pounds. Two pieces, weighing four 
and six pounds respectively, were exhibited 
in London two or three years a^. The years 
eighteen hundred and forty-four and ’feign teen 
hundred and forty-eight are said to have been 
especially lucky to the amber finders, the Baltic 
storms liaving thrown up large quantities. ' 

Amber is an obstinate and capricloui 
substance to work ; for it becomes b 6 
hot and so highly electrical while being 
mechanically elaborated that ithaa a-teudency 
to fly off in fiagroents. Hetoce it is necesi^i^ ; 
to fashion a number of pieces alternately, 
that each may cool after having been tTorked 
up into an excited state. The nodules 
split on a leaden plate at a taming-lathe^ and 
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are vmootlied into shape by whetstones ; after 
^bSoU, they are polished, with ohslk and 
or with oil, and are dually rubbed with 
I'h^ workmen themselves are said 
to .become nervous and electrified, owing 
to the remarkably excitable nature of the 
substance. They make of amber, pipe mouth- 
pieces, necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
various other articles ; including such amber 
snufF-boxes as that of whicli Sir Plume was 
justly vain. Herr Jantzen, a Prussian mauu- 
^turer, has even gone so far as to produce 
amber candlesticks, amber wine-glasses, and 
amber work-boxes ; and ETerr Wiiitortield, of 
Bivslau, has displayed before us a vjise, a set 
of chess-men, a knife and fork, friiit-kniveH, 
IV |)aper-cuttci‘, sets of buttons, work-boxes, 
pen- holders, Jrames for knitting-needles — all 
of amber. Pieees of amber can bo joined 
by the aid of heat and a little linseeil oil ; 
aial it may }>e rendered soluble to serve as 
a varnish, or as a cement for broken glass 
or china, by being boiled with oil ; it may 
bo imitated, at a Jiumblo distance, by a parti- 
cujar manner of treating guni-lac. 

If we would know the real value and estima- 
tion of amber, we shoulil keep coin[>any with 
a Turk, lie has his hookah or iiargluli, which 
has a receptacle for water or rose-water, 
through whh'h tliebuioke piissesbefoie reach- 
ing his mouth ; the loccptaele is an air-tight 
vessel surmounted by a bowl containing burn- 
ing tobacco. The j)a6sago of the smoko 
through the water deprives it of some of its 
strong rank flavour, and cools it. The Turk 
loves to hear the bubbling sound of the 
liquid as the smoke passes through it : he 
says it lulls and sootli(‘.s him, like soft 
mubic. lie does not .sit with a yjiid of stub- 
born clay projecting from his lips. His pipe- 
stem is flexible, being formed of a spiral wire 
covered with leather, over which another wire 
is coiled to strengthen the tube ; but il he be 
more moderate in his piping operations be uses 
astiff-stemuied tchiboucpie. it is in the amber 
inoutb-piece of his sidendid uargliili that he 
especially glories, iic places It in the centre 
of the apartment ; his guests sit around, 
and he lends a smoke to each in turn, by 
passing round the flexible tube from hand to 
^ud^ aud from mouth to moulli. iie prides 
himself on the amber mouth-piece so much, 
that he will hpeiid a little fortune upon it. lie 
has, os his countrymen generally have, a 
^ theory tllat amber is iucafiablc of traus- 
’ mittiiig infection, und this may have had 
very much to do with the growth of a liking 
on the part of the Turks for amber moutli- 
pieees. Ho prefers the straw-coloured, traus- 
lucent, slightly-clouded specimens ; aud, for 
a, bit of such amber he gives an astonishing 
mce. If he be a very very 'y^ealthy Turk in- 
diced, he causes his amber irmim or month- 
piepe fo be studded .with diamonds; then 
its value may be anything you like to name. 

Insects, aud flies, aud worms, and ^raws^* 
aud found in amber, have always been 


a fjniitful source of literary illustration. The i 
wonder is, how they got there, until it is 
explained that itnber lias once been a 
li(^uid. The little extraneous bodies com- 
prise insects, leaves, drops of clear water, 
bits of metal, sand, pebbles, .ind stones. Some 
of the iDsecto evidently struggled hard when 
they found theiUHelves entangled in the 
once viscid mass, for their legs and wings 
alone are left, their beatls and bodies l)eing 
nowhere. In the British Museum, at the oast 
en<i of the Hiinern logics I gallery, are amber 
specimens enough to give us quite a lesson . 
on* the Bubjc(?t ; they are rich in insects ] 
with learned names ; they vary in colour j 
from nearly white to deep red ; they' I 
have all degrees of trunsluceucy from the 
ti*ansparent to the opaque. Some are long, 
some round, some smooth, some rough ; luobt 
of them are in the natural forms, but a few I' 
have been fasliioiied into miniature bottles 
and cui«. Sir Thomas Browne, the trusty 
cx]jofeer of Vulgar Errors, fought strongly 
against insects in aml>er, declaring that they 
were merely representations or imitations ; 
but heroin experience and olwaervation, 
science and good sense, have all shown him to 
have been in the wrong ; lor there is nq longer 1 
any doubt that amber-inseclB are real iusecta. . 
Hr. Maiitell says, that tliere have been nO 
fewer 'than eight liumlred species of insects ' 
found ill amber, some known at the present 
day, but mostly extinct species. 

iioguery finds something to do even with 
so pretty a sulyeet as amber- It is mor- 
tifying to know that amber is not always 
amber — that' it is sometimes copal; in Sq> j 
far as copal is a rcbinous substance which 
exudes spontaneously from certain species 
of trec.‘<, it may he regarded as a younger 
sister of amber ; but It does not theuc& 
follow that those who prefer tlio elder 
sister would willingly receive the other as a 
substitute. There arc among the .s2>eciniena 
ill the British Miiseniu two marked respec- 
tively — Amber aud Copal ; il would puzile 
any but a professional judge to distinguish onc 
from the other, for they arc of the same colour; 
they present Hiiiiiiar ilegrees oi transluuency 
and polish, and boUi contain insects and 
other little fragments. Possibly the copal 
speoinien may be lower ; il may havje been 
picked up ill this slate ; but many a bit of so- 
called amber is a delusion and a snare. Some- 
times a piece of coiial is boldly put fortfi as a 
piece of amber ; sometimes a good piece of 
umber is backed aud enlarged by a piece >of 
co|)al ; while, at other times, a lump of 
co))al is buried in the middle of a third 
hollow enveloiK) of amber. Mineralogists 
toll us that amber has a more shell-like 
structure than copal ; and cliemists assort 
that the white smoko from a bit of ig- 
nited amber gives forth a more fragrant 
odour timu burning oopal ; and that^ 
the means of detecting Shams ai’e thus 
forded. SU* Thomas Browne received a let^r 
' ' ***‘^>!^ > ’ 
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v&om liOtd yarmoiith^ descnpUTs of some I had made friends 'with the. md^ 

heaulifnl flpecimens of aniher received from did not hesitate to take my fnehd*^ kd’i^iee. " 
the Baltic ; but my lorft goes on to ©b-' His reverence informed me that my 

serve that a Mr. Henshaw ^‘confesseth he description the person who had excited imy 

was like to have been cheated by a merchant curiosity must be ;-wh{(t shall I take for 

with a piece that had s»)mewhat inc^ided in a name — Bertram de’ Medici. 

it, which he found to be rosin j and we have “Be* Medici!” J said; “surely I huve 

a, way to counterfeit it very handsomely, heard of that name before.’^ 

which he has tauglil me; and if we had a “Probably,” said the priest. “It is one of 

workman to help ns, might do many prhtty our historic names. The per^n of whom 

tlii^igs of that nature.’* yon speak belongs to an illustrious family” 

' Ko doubt. There are many ways to do “And yet he is unknown here.” 

pretty things,” and to ‘^counterfeit very “Ilis lustory is strange, and is not 

handsomely *’ with sham amber. The beau- unknown here. He has no associates.” The 
tiful black varnish used by coachiiiakera, and gooil old gentleman then eased my mind by 
the r..jhter amber varnish used for wood- 1 telling me the story upon the getting of 
^work, and the ambor-oil and succinic-acid | which my heart liad long been set. 
employed in medicine and chemical proceases | Bertram would have been born with all 
are probably made from real amVier ; but the , possible advatitages, if, as the father said, he 
pieces kept tis specimens, and espetdally j had not possessed an innate })ropen8ity for evil, 
those which contain insects, are more likely ; Ilis nurses tlespai red of him, his mother grieved 
to comprise n few of those which have been ; for liim, at school he w;i3 tlie leader of every 
doctored “ very handsomely.” An insect can rebellion. He was clever, but misused his ahi- 
be put into a bit of copal and made a “ pretty lities. Asayoungmaiihelenriitwdiathe.shoidd 
thing.” Howe\^er, we will not suf)pose that liave shunned — symjwithised with what he 
this fraud is very frequently committed, should have hated, and by the time ' lie had 

become fairly a man he was a perfect villain, 

THE HEBMIT OF BAMBUHGVILLE. Master of las property, he wasted it— he* 

became estranged, and at last wholly cut off 

Not very long ago. the coui*se of duty from liis family, and the tribunals of justice 
carried me abroad, and I spent some time in ^ grew to be more and more familiar with 
a little continental town wliich, if you please, , his face. He endured many short imprison- 
T will call Oamburgville-Citlapoli, although 'meiits under feigne<l jiames ; at last, for a 
it may have been neither in Holland, I capital crime, he was condemned to death, 
Germany, France, Italy nor Greece. I am! but his sentence was cominated, and in the 
about to tell the true tale of a per.son living! flower of his years he was sent for life to 
in that town, and wish so to do Muthout the .galleys. 

diweting auylKxly’s eyes towards him. His fate did not cow or alter him. The 

In the jjarish cb.urch of Dambiirgville- convicts spend much of their time in work. 

Cittapoli mass is celebriited — so much I am | Galleys are legid Actions now-a-days. The 
• obliged to say — and at that church I was in men work on the n;ads or in the dockyards, 
the habit of attending pretty regularly.; 1 ! Their hard labour is aggravated by a heavy 
used to see there a very devout-looking nriaii j chain fa.stened from the waist to the ankle ; 
who was never absent from his place, and | sometimes two prisoners arc chained together, 
whose humility of beai’iiig and extn rne seri - 1 and are thus for years compelled into associa- 
ousness of demeanour fixed upon him a good ' tion. Bertram was strong — easil.y performed 
deal of attention. He had the figure and | his work — liked the society of criminals, and 
tJie movements of a tolerably young man, at : wjxs a pattern to them all of carelessness ' 
any rate of a msii under forty, but he seemed ' he was the man lo cheer despondency or to 
to be sixty years old m the face, I thoii^jt, ; put down remorse in others. This courage 
when 1 used to meet him for the sake of lasted till the list of men, who were older pri* 
looking at him in t)ie j)orch. His dress was soners than himself, became shorter and he 
too coarse to wlong to a gentlem.an, and approached the distinction of being senior 
yet was remarkable for a gentleman's neatness, among those about him who were uijdergoixig 
He spoke to no one, and once or twice shrank punishment for life. Then he became rewesS;^ 
back against the w'all that he might not be envied those who went out after short proltt^ 
touched by me when 1 was passing him. lie tions into the gay world again ; he bCcatt© 

, used to wear gloves too when all other Inaids melancholy. He felt no remorse, but he 
;^wcre bare, at the communion. wjvs weary of monotony ; of the walls and . 

' . I made inquiries and obtained no clue to the the sea, the bod and the chain. iHe waut^ 
Icubwledge I desired ; nplKxly seemed to know liberty. > 

who the man was, except one friend who One clay as he sat on his bod knitting, the 
■ sa^pofted it must be “Vat you call the soldier in charge of the waa*d called him’l!^ 
^ 4 ^. Ketch.” I said that he was not at all name. He rose, and hkving answered, found 
that sort of person. I hen I was advised to that he had not been called alone • five of^iier 
ask the nricat concerning him, “for he knew tirisonera were summoned. The six men Were 
everybody,^ led under, guard to a. ropm in wliiA sat the 


. under guard to a. roqm in wliich sat the 


* superior officer, with one or two others, azid 'burgvilie wliile he was still in . the first flush 
iiature of the busiiiesB in hand was ex- of exultation and .sarpriae. 

' plained to them. In one of the provinchd After refreshing liimself at an htn^ and 
towns there had died a goverjiment official^ payh>S. some attention to his toilet, ho went 
whose place it was usual to supply from out, traversing the streets with the gladness 
among the convicts of the worst cla'Hs. The of a child, inquired for the rna3’or’s house, 
office was that of executioner of the town of sent in his highlv respectable name on a card, 
Damburgville-Cittapoli, and the six prisoners and was ushered into the drawing-room. It 
selected were to have the ojitiou given them, was with extreme surjnrise that he found . 
each in his turn, of buying freedom by accept- himself received by the mayor and his family 
auco of the vacant office. as a visitor, and treated with respect, Almbst 

They were told that the salary was a good iiiimediately, however, he rpmembered that 
, one, but that the officer aiipoinled would live the worthy magistrate could not yet have 
quite alone, because of course the townspeople received the papers that officially ex])lained 
would not visit with the headsman, even if he his business in the town. He had followed 
were a gentleman and Jiot a convict of the oidors in presenting himself on his arrival, 
lowest class. Bertram stood fourth in. the but having done* that, he was in no hiiri^ to 
order of seniority ; iiiid was therefore pained cx!i>]aiii his errand, llaving been accustomed 
to feel that he should lose this Very good to good society in early life, his manners and 
chance of emancijMLtion. address were siich as would very vvell lend 

He did not Jose it. thejuselves to the sustiiinrnent of his worship 

The first who was called forward declined in an error out of which He’ Medici piY>pf>seu 
to leave the prison, saying Hint he was ac- to extract a few days’ ple.'»sure. He therefore 
custom ed to it, and should not know' what to ! did not undeceive the ma>or, but suflored 
do with himself at Hambuigviile, with nobody himself to be asked the usual questions as to 
to speak to. what he had seen and wislied to see. He also 

Tlie second wdio Avaa called answered that eonrteously received the usual offers of assist- 
he slioulcl not like to undertake such bloody aiice and of introductions. After a pleasant 
work. At this there was a general langh, bit of chat, be took leave, but not befoi'e ho 
because the man was known to have com- had accepted an invitation to meet the family 
milted more than one murder. Uc understood at the theatre on the succeeding evening, and 
the laugh, and ofrored ex]jlanalion of his to accompany them afterw’ards to an enter- 
scruple. He said that there was a difference tain ment at the liouse of one of the most 
between some things and other things; that distinguished families residing in the place, 
when a fellow was in the humour, and had | The convict went to bed tliat night at his 
something pretty to gain, money or revenge, ; inn, lliiiikiug himself a happy fellow, and 
lie did not moan to say tliat he,was any •way ' slept soundly under that impression. The 
tender ; but that it was quite aiiOtlicr luaiter following day found him pretty much of the 
to be taking to blood as a business for one’s ! same opinion. If from time to time a thought 
daily bread. of the near fntui'e flashed across him, he 

The third convict said that he did not j drove it away with the calculation that he 
reckon himself a wor.se or Injttcr Christian j must have two or three clear days in his 
than his neighV)Our who had last spoken ; lie . power, and tliat it was Ids part as a man of 
had been bad enough ill his time, and thought I sense simply to make the best use of this 
it fit now to amend. If he w'ent out into I time. Accordingly he Bj)ent"the morning’ in 
temptation he could not answer for what a lounging exploration ol the town and neigh*^ 
mischief he might do. liourhood, dined well, amused himself at 

Bertram next had liberty to speak, and he billiards, and at length, towards dusk, saun- 
. accepted the place without any hesitation, tered tow'ards his inn, to prepiire for the 
He was instructed that he iiad leave to theatre, and for the ball that w’as to follow, 
depart when he chose, and the necessary As lie walked along, his position struck him 
passports wore immediately, given to liini, for the twentieth time in its amusing point of 
with a sum of money for his first expenses, view. He enjoyed vastly the idea of the 
He was ordered to announce liimself to the trick he, was about to play the select circles 
chief magistrate of the town, when he arrived of Dainburgville. There was no cliance of 
at Bamburgvillc, and informed that the his being rerCOguised ; he should feel jjerfectly 
papers necessary to instal him in this office free to act the gentleman among gentlemen 
would . at once be drawn out and sent for and ladies too. The ladies he quite longed to 
Signature to the capital, whence they would meet ; for years he had been banished from 
be sent in due course to his new employers, their company ! But those liai’^d years were . 
Bertram' de’ Medici was really free, and over; he should talk and dance with the 
would not •waste a moment in delay. He put politest Might he not do nrorc ? If he 
oir his prison clothes, dr essed himself in a could set on foot a marriage, no matter with 
common suit^ and made such haste tliat he whom! He had done things more diillcult 
W^ ivble to leave his prison home by tlie first than that, only his time was very short . If 
‘ ^D^blic conveyance th^ set out after he had he could but get it announced pubiicly in 
^^Iteceived hi^ liberty. Bo he arrived at Dam- 1 Bamburgvitte Argus that a contract wa® 
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in contemplation between tlie high-born and i 

accomplished and their distinguished < 

visiter, M, Bertram de’ Medici, what aport I 
he should have when his credentials al'ter- ( 
wards arrived ! His fun would live for ever 
in t}ie horror of all Haiuburgville. He would < 
bow* select friends 'whenever he met i 

them'^. aiid mock at them in the public street. 1 
His malicious reverie occupied Ins attention ' 
BO completely at one minute, that he ceased i 
to observe whitlier he was going, and following ; 
mecluiiiically in the track of many persons 
■who were on the way before him, was aroused 
by finding himself in a blaze of light. 

He hail entered a church. That too was 
funny. He wondered how long it had been ; 
since he was in such a place before, and 
determined that he might na well look al)out 
him tliere a little, as it woulil Vie long enough 
before he met with sncli another opportunity. 
He stared about, and saw what is usually to 
be seen at the hour of the Benediction, an 
altar lighted, a priest officiating, and a kneeling 
congregation, mostly made up of women. 

It was the church belonging to a convent : 
of the nuns of St. Mary Ann. These nuns 
cultivate music, and are often skilled in it ; 
BO much so that they sometimes leach singing. 
They form an \uisoen choir in their own 
public services. "While Bertram was gazing 
carelessly around, the temper of his mind 
corresponding to the grin upon his counte- 
nance, the choir of nuns began to sing the 
Solve Begiiia. He ■was iinjiressed by the 
cftect of the music, ami sat clown to enjoy 
more at his ease, for the first time after v(jry 
many years, the harmony of treble voices. 
By degrees he ceased to know that he was 
listening. He w'as receiving the sounds pas- 
sively, giving himself up wholly to the new 
and exquisite sensation. 

After a little while he had forgotten ill 
that was about him ; he saw nothing. The 
music had become his atmosphere, in which 
he seemed to" be alone witli something 
pure and powerful. Its power was put 
forth more and more strongly, his heart 
was strangely stirred, his brain was full 
of visions. It was all involuntary. The 
refinement of his early training perhaps made 
him capable of >)eiiig overcome by the 
supreme po-wef 'et sweet murids. I do not 
know, but I tell what is true, though I 
envelope truth ■within a mystery of vain and 
ibolish names. Bertram de’ Medici saw the 
history of his own life, from youth upwards, 
floating upon the chant. He shuddered at the 
jnemory ot things over which, in the acting, 
he had been indifferent or even pleased. The 
tealities of his whole life seemed to be loath- 
some. For the flrst time he saw them as 
they looked in conti'ust with ideal purity. 
Plunged l^us into contemplation, he was left 
i^M^Nmsdous of the ceasing of the music, and 
not know what 'Other portions of the 
fallowed it, how long tlie whole lasted, 
hen all was at an end. He^did not know 


that tlie lights Were all out, ahd that the 
church doors were about to be closed, when 
the sacristan found him, still kneeling, ■weeping ' 
on the pavement. 

It was not till the next morning that the 
convict thought of his unfulfilled engagement 
at the theatre. He made several efforts to 
bring back his old feelings, to restore hla 
pride in his own evil. They were vain, for 
tiie music held him fast. He walked out to 
reflect. His new feelings would not be re- 
pelled — they seemed to have become part of 
his nature ; and at length he yielded willingly 
lo their dominion. Before he retunied to- 
the house he had sought counsel of a priest, 
and had delivered into the hands of the 
mayor the letter of introduction which at 
once placed him in his true position. 

It may be supposed that the office which 
had been eo eagerly accepted by De’ Medici 
became afterwards an occasion of extreme 
distress ; but there was left to him no possi- 
bility of an exchange ; he must go through 
with what lie had begun. He is now, there- 
fore, the headsman at Dambiirgville, in which 
town he leads an exemplary litc. 

THE ROBINS. 

We’ue leaving the old home, robins, 

To inoiTow-iiiorii in vain 
Yunr tiny bills bhall tup for ur, 

Against the wcil'knuwu pnne. 

I've thought oil day how J might liud 
(Wank lancy though it be) 

Some kindly spell to print our nniucs 
On your bird-uieniory. 

Blithe children we were all, robins, 

When long and longnt^o, 

You flashed on our delighted eyes 
Like rubies in the snow. 

How soon the new and precious pels 
Grew intimate and bold I 
And then the * Children in the Wood/ 

With family-pride we told. 

I fancied when a child, robins, 

Nay, more limn faucicil, felt, 

* Because its name was Tiicr\-Ilill, 

That here the fidries dwell. 

Tlie lilies seemed Iheir palaces, 

Tlie roses.ruvnl bowers, 

Sweet homes and liny eoitagcs 
Were all the meaner flowers. 

That myrtle — when 'twas set, robins^ 

So fresh and bright were both, 

That tree and child, my father said, 

Were twins in lieultliy growtlj. 

The tree has flourished fan* since theXL 
But 1, 1 scarcely know 
The tiut of my old flush of healtli. 

Which faded long ago. 

You left me not for that, robins, 

But trustingly would lead ^ ' 

To my sick bed your chirping brood, \ 
From this weak baud to feed. . ‘ ' ‘ ' X 
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, Vv« thouglit tliAt H« who sent a bird 
,Xo give the Prophet I'oodi 
Through you sent luauy a gentle thoughr, 
' * To do uiy spirit good. 

I would not take you heure, robins, 

To cage you in a room ; 

'1 dread too nuich ihe city streets, 

To shroud you iu their gloom. 

But when the winter violets 
Spring 'aeatli your nesiing tree, 

You’ve seen uie gather them so ol't, 
Fcrchaiice you'll think of me. 

I wish I knew who next, robins. 

Shall tend these gnrdens fair; 

And who of }nn, our pretty birds. 
Hereafter shall tnke care. 

1 like to lauey little steps, 

Amid the bowers, ami fain 
Would love the ciiild who in their shade 
Shull dream my dreams again. 

Goodbye then, once for all, robins, 
Where’er our Jives we sjieiul, 

Wo know they’re folded in the hand 
Of One, our common Iriend. 

Yet hliall this old h<im<‘ o'er us throw 
Its radiance to the last, 

Iiihning as with jewels pore, 

The present with the past. 


I 'PLANT AKCTIITEOTUEE. 

A HAPPY thought of Goethe has led to 
the discovery that in a plant of the highest 
form of orgtaiisation and the most j)erJi3ct 
I development, flower and fruit are but the 
repetition of the foliage. The leaf is 
the Proteus which, in its power of assuming 
a v.'irying scries of shai)e3, climbs upward! 
ou the stem iu a constant progression of 
form until reacliing the apex it combines 
with other loaves to produce both fruit and 
flower, accoinplishingthe renewal of vegetable 
life, ilotli fruit and flower may be resolved 
into whorls of leaves, difl’eriug, indeed, from 
those which constitute the verdant mass of 
foliage, but only iu degree and not iu kind ; so 
that a conslaiit 'ascension is perceptible 
throughout all foliar. modifications. While 
the leaves are still young, they are all similar ; 
it is only iu attainiug- their pex-fect develop- 
ment that they undergo a gradual metamor- 
phosis, which relieves the plant-world from 
endless monotony of feature, and gives to 
vegetation its mslhetic charms. In the words 
of him who gave birth to tlie leading idea, 

All shapes are similar, yet all uulike." 

The progression of leaf forms upon the plant 
moves upward in ordeiiy ascent, and each 
slfp is so clearly marked that the links iu 
the chain may be separately distinguished. 
In tlie perfect plant seven such stages of leaf- 
development are seen. They have been 
compared, to the seven- stories of a noble 
palace, in which the upper chambers are, 


ever more magnificently decorated than the 
lower. 

The first, or lower stem-leaf formation, - 
including sheaibdike leaves, often partially 
excluded from light, although tending ujj- 
wards, leathery in substance, <iarkly yellow 
in colour, murks tho basement of the plant- 
structure. The second, or proper stem-leaf 
foriualioii, including the great mass of the ■ 
loliage of the plant, of rich green colour, and 
of luxuriantly diverse form, con*eaponda to the 
ground-floor of the building. The third, or 
upper stem-leaf formation, constituting the 
next story, serves admirably to niiiintain the 
liairiiony of the structure, exhibiting tract- 
like leaves which approach, in construction, to 
tlie ralj'x-leaf formation. This conaibts of 
broad massive leaves, sumetimes deeply ver- 
d.ant, sumetimes tinged with other colours, 
and molting into the flower-leaf. In this 
formation, the leaf attains its highest beauty : 
delicate iu structure, and dyed with tho most 
gorgeous Imcs, the flower-leaf combines tlie 
most marvellous diversity of form, and the 
most delicious perfume, with an exquisite 
harmony of colour, in tho stamen-leaf forma- 
tion, the flower-leaf is remarkably metamor- 
phosed — the sides of the leaf being pushed 
upwards on its stalk, and resting, to form a 
bag in which are developed the poIlen-cellH, 
the fertilizing agents in tlie production of the 
new plant. Tliis cliauge of flow’ei*-leaf into , 
stamen-leaf being cheeked, there result the 
double flowers with wdiicli every one is 
acquainted, iu which increase of <the flower- 
leaves is obtained at the expense of the 
stamens. In the last formation of the fruit- 
leaf story, the destiny of the leaf is fulfilled ; 
Kiriiggling upward on the stem, it reaches its 
highest development, and attains its noblest 
form w’lien nearest the sky. Here the leaf- 
character is almost lost, for the individual 
fruit-leaves are crow’ded together, uniting to 
forma cavity, in which the Iruit bud is deve- 
loped and which 'becomes tho cradle of future 
generations of plants. 

It must not be imagined that all the ^indi- 
vidual forms here descrilied make their ap- 
pearaiice in every plant ; but in all plants may 
be traced a moi'e or less perfect imitation of this 
entire series of development : and in passing 
ill review all the gradations of plant-forms^ 
w c clearly distinguish the eternal x’epetition of 
the same process of generation, in accordance 
with the law expressed in aU its conditions in 
the perfectly oiganised individual. With this 
magic wand we compel all vegetable nature to 
expt;ess its conditions of being ; and it utters 
the language of unswerving obedience to tho 
primal law of format! on by recurrence in higher 
tbx'ms of the original type. That which most 
impresses us lu contomphiting the inexhaust- 
ible vai'iety of the plant-world, is not so much 
the diversity of form as the unity in diversity. 
This .vital truth finds IresU illustration m 
the animal kingdom. Just as the leaf la 
.the unit of the plant, so is the. vertebra^-4w 


styomponent 'part of the spine, the unit of the 
. animal body. The vertebra is tlie type of the 
spine, which is formed by heaping vertebra 
on vertebra j tuid in the translbrniatioii of 
the vertebra lies the secret of the animal 
structure. At the extremity of the spine, 
nature projects modified parts of vertebrje, as 
ai'xns ; at the end of these, she puts forth new 
modifications, as hands. Eslow, the process 
is repeated in the development of legs and 
feet. At the summit of the column, the 
vertebra assumes its highest form ; three 
vertebrae, arefied over, form the cluimber for 
the reception of the governing brain of man. 
As the leaf moves upward from stage to 
stage, ending at last with the flower :iud the 
seed, so the vertebra, rising in the nobility of 
its use, envelopes first stomach, then luart, 
closing with the head, in which are concen- 
trated the boundless powers of the human 
intellect. 

It is thus that the plant is built iip. 
The marvels of its construction throw into 
shade all that has been imagined by the most 
■daring romaneist, or realisciil by the most 
successful architect. The fairy dwelling of 
Aladdin, and the no less fairy palace of Paxtou 
48 hik into insignificance. For the building of 
this floral palace no complex instruments, no 
multiplied combinations of lever, wheel anti 
pnlley are em])loyed. Stone by atone the fairy 
fabric rises^ while the unseen architect works 
-on unweoriedly, not alouo planning but exe- 
cuting, .nob alone skilfulh'' disposing the 
materials, but itself preparing tlieim This 
architect — ^under the Great Architect of all — 
is the vegetable cell, w'hich, in its varying ! 
forms of activity, purifies the air we breathe 
by absorbing the poisonous products of resju- ! 
ration, provides for the sustenance of aninial 
Hfe the materials of food, and cl<»the3 the | 
•earth with a rich mantle of beauteous forms, i 
Working under fixed and inviu-iable laws this | 
almost invisible globule evolves unaided the | 
whole structure of the plafit. It is by the 
help of the microscope that we have b’-amt to 
Appreciate the beautiful and efiectivo sim- 
plicity of the plant architecture, an<l have 
traced out with tolerable accuracy the plan 
•of the designer. 

The stones of which the edifice is con- 
structed are^hroughout the same ; every- 
where we recognise this marvellous organism 
-of the vegetable cell ; but it is so modified in 
each situation as to meet the special require- 
ments of its posteioKU First let us examine 
the external walls of the plant mansion, and 
here, on the very threshold, we are compelled 
to D ause and admire the perfection of the 
S»r(mitectiiral arrangement. It is impossible 


renders them alike impervioi^s to'raioor 
We can hardly boast of having j|yeetL equalijr 
successful in protecting our most . gorgeot^* 
pydapes from the destructive effects of thesjs 
foreign agencies. It is curiously illustr^ivo' 
of the economy of nature, whoso preoautioiig , 
ai-e never in excess, although always sufficient, 
that this outer protective layer is not de- 
veloped in aquatic plants, where it w'oulcl be 
unnecessary. In the interior of the plant 
})alace we see equally faultless results pro- 
duced by no less simple means. The same 
vegetable cell wbich by assuming a fiattened 
form, con.slituted so efficient a protective 
w all, is here employed to attain other objects, 
Ferbups, stron^tli and power of resistance are 
desired ; a solid mansion is to be erected, 
wbich will defy the force of the angry winds,, 
and deride the impotent fuiy of the elements 
through centuries Of time. And now the cell 
is elongated, its walls arc thickened, and 


hitectiiral arrangement. It is impossible 
..conceive any more excellently <levi3e<l 
tfcoofing than that which is foimed by the 
H-wter layer of flattened cells, which serve to 
unebiu^ the plant from injurious external in- 
he did botv^ Firmly united so that they may be 
ser^oe folt^ stripped off as a continuous layer, 
oi^heu alhte a thm resinous ccnating, which 


m>Iral fibivs are dei)ositecl within it. It is no 
mngor a dtdicaie vesicle : it is metamorphosed 
into a strong hollow^ column, a cylinder or a 
prism. It assunjos a tlioiisand varying forms, 
but everywhere it so harmonises with sur- 
rounding shapes, so thoroughly dovetails with 
! its ntdgliboiirs, that no unnecessary chink is 
left thvougbout the solid masonry. Fach cell 
appears to be accurately measured, aiid care- 
fully fitted into its )>recir»c situation. No 
adaptation by luechanical means could be 
more perfect ; the j>Jumb-liiie would have 
! failed to produce a more con»plete contiguity 
i of parts. Each stone in the edifice is Ada]>ted 
i to every elevation or depression on the ndgh- 
! bouring parts. Columns and C 3 dinders 
levelled off at cither extremity leave small 
! inlenspaces, into which fit accurately other 
• elementary forms ; and although unnumbered 
’ millions of cells are included in the structure, 
i no one is misplaced or carelessly inserted. 

I The same faultless perfection in the archi- 
j tectural arrangements is evinced in the 
! varying degrees of consolidation to which the 
cells attain, if the giant oak is to lift its 
sturdy form, a large amount of intprcelialar 
substance, the hard cement of the plant, is 
deposited, the cell-wall is greatly thickened, 
the cell-cavity is, considerably diminished, 
perhaps completely obliterated, and thus a 
firm unyielding structure is built up, against 
which the boisterous winds will vainly spend 
their force. Put if the graceful lily is to rear 
its slender stalk, the still tender cells build 
up a delicjite structure which yields to the 
slightest impulse, and^ bends before tlie hiaflt 
I dure not brave. 

In examining the architecture of the plant, 
however, we are reminded that it is not a 
mere inert mass, but a living organism 
ceaselessly employed in the accomplishment 
of important chemical actions, equally essen* 
tial to its own existence and to the preserver, 
tion of the balance of organic nature. Gam 
and fluids are to be ab8(m>ed and ex^^ired^ in 
stt altered form, and it becomes essential that 
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of tlie cellSi as in ^pod, ^itk- 
0 «t, 'which the -exletence. of snch massive 
Ktructuares as trees would be impossible, 
should ilot interfere with the free diffusion of 
nntritivo fluid. Since the plant cell receives 
its nourishment by the continued absorption 
elimination of fluid through its cell-walls, 
it is evident that in thickening and hardening, 
these walls, in order to acquire stability and 
power of resistance, it is at the same time 
shutting itself off from a due supply of 
nourishment. But in the economy of the 
cell-archilecture nothing is forgotten ; and 
, although compelled to erect these solid 
buttresses, the cdl does not the less remember 
to leave here and there a small spot at which 
the walls reUiu their original delicacy and 
remain easily permeable by fluids. So minute 
are these depressions that they are witli 
diflicult}'^ ]ierceived, even when magnified a 
thousaiul fold ; nevertheless, they al ways 
exist to a gj-cater or less extent. There is 
nothing in the whole range of the phii^t 
architecture more julrnirablo th.an tlie ar- 1 
rangement of these dottings. Inconceivably 
minute iis they arc, and apj)arently formed 
on chance positions in tlie coll-w’all, they are 
yet found to bear a determinate relation to 
similar de|)i*essions in other neighbouring ; 
cells ; so that, by their exact opposition, a 
comjinunioatii)!! is established between a suc- 
cession of cells, and a channel is opened fur 
the nutritive fluid, which extends to the 
external layers of the plant. Tliis impervious 
tissue of external colls bears iiu less impoitauL 
a relation to the nourishment of tlio plant i 
than to its j)rotection from foreign injiiry an«l j 
isolalion irom external iniliiences. Without j 
its aid the processes, of nutrition could not be j 
carried on — the action of the sun woidd • 
pi’oduce uiiivei'Sval exhalation from the whole I 
surface. The sap, which is the life-blood,^ 
wo(d<l be rapidly dried u]), and tlie ]>]ant 
would perish. On the other hand, if the 
siiecial provision were not made for the 
support of continued expiration of vapour, 

* death would be no less inevitable ; we may be 
sure, therefore, that the plant arcliitect has 
not forgotten to make such a provision in 
preparing the plans for the construction of 
this noble edifice. The passages which Iiave 
jiiat been described, as being formed between 
the cells, communicate with little opj^iiugs — 
mouths the botanists call them — existing in 
great numbers on the under surface of leaves 
especially : along these passages the vapours 
creep, j)assing through cell-wall after cell-wall 
until they reach the external atmosphere. 
So rapid is the exhalaiiou of these mouths, 
00 e&cient is the provision for the respiration 
oJr the plant, that an acre of plants liave been 
asc^tained to eliminate during the period 
of vegetation, about two million pounds of 
vappur, 

, In the construction of tbe plant mansion, 
care , is , ever taken to provide seci’et 
jblmmberfl and atore rooms for the various 


secretions of the vegetable organism. In 
these chambers we see the mo^ diverse 
forms and arrangemeuts according to the 
nature of the subBlaiice to be lodged. In 
one we see a fit receptacle for air, in another 
for oil globules, for starch, for sugar, for 
granules of green, yellow, red, or blue 
pigment, for bunches of crystals. It is 
imjX)Bsible to conceive anything more varied 
tlian the view presented by a section of a 
I>laijt seen under the microscope. 

If now we review the whole internal 
I economy of the structure of the plant, we 
can hardly express ade(|uately our wonder 
and admiration at the multiform perfection 
of its arrangements. It is not only that the 
plant, like the bee-hive, may be mathe- 
matically proved to be erected on faultless 
scientilic principles. It is nob only that it 
combines lightness with strength and exqui- 
site beauty with solid utility. But as we 
survey the actions of tlie plant we rise to the 
perception tiiat this perfect edifice so com- 
plete in its oneness of piir])OBe and develo^r 
rnent consists in an union of individuals: 
that it is a mass of separate and widely 
differing mansions. The. stones which so 
perfectly fulfilled their part in the entire 
sirncturc, are no longer stones : they are 
themselves coini)lete chemical manufactories, 
carrying on the most diverse processes, and 
elaborating the nmst various products. 
Unlike the stones in any other mansion, they 
have entirely distinct and separate exiat- 
onces ; they are different in function, and 
must therefore possess some characteristic 
peculiarities of construction, imperceptible 
though they be to the human eye, aided by 
all tlie appliances of science. Nevertheless, 
they all combine in a consentaneous effort 
for the well-being of the whole plant, aiding 
to perform tlie proces.se8 of general nutrition. 
Hence they seem to hold a double relation — 
aptly typifying our own position since 
like us they have both an iiidiviidaal existence, 
(ill respect to which th«»y are only concerned 
in pert arming their own duties and exercising 
their own s}>ecial functions,) and a soci^ 
position which calls upon them to aid in 
operations that aim at the general good. 
Thus the whole plaut-niansion is supplied 
with food without the aid of pump or engine, 
and its inimitable chemical operations are 
carried on without scale, or balance. But, 
sooner or later death euteita also into th|d' 
paradise. In the very centre of this lovely 
temple, one stone after another yields to 
inevitable decay : even while its green 
lianuers float proudly or joyously on the 
breeze, the canker-worm eats its way within. 
Soon the girders and cross-beams fail — 
column after oolonm falls — at Last the very 
corner-stones give way, abd the ruins of the 
noble edifice lies shattered in the dust. 

A ray of light pierces the gloom of this daa'Jc 
scene, sketched by Goethe with a master^i' 
hand. A consolation still remains for 






while tnpwrnin" over the rums of thi* 
, glorious temple. We are solaced by the 
rejflection that if change is Nature’s law, rota- 
tion is her remedy ; and that thus the death 
of the one individual is but the signal for the 
deyeloiunent of new forms of being, for whose 
existence it furnishes the material conditions. 

The highest point cd* view from which we 
can regard the architectural operations of the 
cell is as the expression of the universality 
and mutual limitation of the forces of nature. 
Within l^hia delicate organism are busied the 
mighty powers which regulate the physical 
life of the universe. The delicate vegetable 
cell is the theatre wherein the Titanic powei-s 
of Nature display their wonders. Light — 
Ueat — Attraction — Gravitation — Eleetricitj' 
—these are tlie forces that work within the 
narrow limits of the cell. Within its walls 
are enslaved the forces which arch above us 
the stai'ry heavens, and prescribe to the sun 
ancli its planets their undulating course. They 
are the “potent ministers of its will,” ami 
bow to its “strong bitlding,” compelled to 
obedience by the resistless laws of their Great 
Author, at whose decree the vegetable cell 
appears as the artificer of the organic 
creaUon. 

THE EOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

OUEEK FIRE. 

Mt first excursion on this lovelj' island — ML 
tyleno, the Lesbos of the Greeks — was to one 
of those convents for women which Jiave been 
called the reproach and scandal of the Greek 
Church. I am not going to enter into this 
question. All 1 can say is, that we drank 
fourteen glasses of rakee tliere, with cofice 
and sweetmeats to match, and that all were 
of such excellent quality that we felt nope 
the worse for it. The sisters also seemed to 
have a happy knack of lighting pipes. We 
had some liesitatiou about smoking at first, 
in spite of the custom of the country ; but 
our scruples were soon overcome. Indeetl, 
the pious ladies smoked themselves, and ))ro- 
duced a chibouque from a sly recess to ofifer 
one of us. The sisters had even a clever way 
of cutting tobacco, and kept a plentiful store 
of it — an excellent thing in woman. 

.There wer^^peventy inmates ; but as those 
ip our room were rather elderly, wo .asked to 
see some more of the sisterhood, and several 
came. We bought #ome gloves and stockings 
of them — the conv^iH* having a thriving trade 
il^thpse articles-^^and then went upon our way, 
-^e scenery round the convent, like that 
in«lhe neighbourhood of most religious esta- 
bilshments, was surpassingly beautiful ; and 
all, 1 thought,, as we roile through the 
oJiiiiP^trees, why shquld not ladies have the 
powpr of entertaining their friends hand- 
0» wejUl as gentleinen 1 For the rest, 
the t>est thing to say about it is 
it qui mal y pense.” 

~ 1 $ convent we w^ent t<^a monastery 


lying witbin half an hour’s ride,, tfr 
pleasant, afternoon’s. walk. It wais 
a delightfully secluded nook, at the. foot'of ' 
hill ; and, as the view of it graduall^f brok'o V 
upon the eye, embowered in treeSj, it w^' 
positively enchanting. 

Alighting at tlie gate, we were received with ' 
a degree of courtesy which carried us in imagi-' 
nation at once two hundred years back, Ser- 
j vitors in quaint religious habits came forward 
I to hold our stirrups as we dismounted, and 
to marshal us into the presence of the 
superior, a grave and reverend man of plump 
but <lcvout aspect. The convent church 
was very fine — much handsomer than that 
belonging to the gay sisterhood within hail. 
There was a beautiful carved altar-piece, and 
great profusion of gilding and silver lamps, 

I was shocked, however, to see the Deity 
represented with a triangular glory over his 
head, which might easily be mistaken for a 
cocked hat. 

m here was an air of repose about the 
place, which liad its effect upon the spirits ; 
and it was with muffled foot-fall tliat^ I 
followed the superior up the s[)oLless stairs 
and along the noiseless galleries till we 
reached his study — a handsome room, 
I'ichly carpeted. Tliere was a broad ray of 
sunshine, in which tlie motes w'ei'c playing, 
lulling right across it. The human voice 
sounded strange and unaccustomed. I might 
have been in a dream ; everything seemed so 
quaint and unworldly. Through tfie open 
window came a plaintive sound of falling 
watci*s. 

The servants brought us some sweetmeats 
of delicate flavour and perfume, with rakeo 
having fragrant lh>wers iw it, after the fashion 
of our buiTidgo cup. Then they brought us 
a delicious melon. I noticed that the reve- 
Tcnd fathers were the only persons,! had yet 
seen in Turkey who appeared to know how 
much powdered sugar improves the flavour of 
this fruit. We had a plentiful supply df it ; 
then cakes, coflee, and pipes filled with aromatic 
tobacco. • 

The superior pressed us to take up our 
quarters there, telling us that the convent 
was open to all strangers, and that the monks 
were obliged by its foundation to entertain 
tliem. Wo refused ; but promised to return^ 
After a^iriie wc rose, and the superior showed 
us over the convent garden, famous for its , 
fruit far and wide. There was a small space 
set apart to grow wheat for the consecrated 
bread ; and wc noticed a well stocked reservoir 
of fat fish. The holy man gave us so much 
fruit and flowers that, when we came outJ We' 
must have looked like so many market 
gardeners. 

We spent the afternoon shooi^ng oyer it 
famous country, and killed four brace of 
partridges, with two wild pigeons. Tl»#y 
were welcome enough at a scrambling diqiji^ 
we got at a lonely bouse on the hill^ 

X gave our some hints about 
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'wuii^‘*in:iikiogy trl4c1i I pidked up long ^go in 
Spain. After dinner, some Greelts, who had 
^sembled to heep mb company, abused the 
Tarks with the same bitter and rancorous 
hate as usual. Bat I could not get beyond 
the fact that the Aga hud called some of 
them names. Faith, they returned the com- 
pliment. Trying hard, however, to get deeper, 
X questioned one of them whom I at last 
got iiito*a t6te-^‘t6te. “You are surprised,” 
said he, “ that we so hate the Turica ; yet 
it is natural enough. I, for instance, was 
made an orphan at tiiree years old by them. 
My father was shot dead in sport, by some 
I’urks who had crossed over to our ishand 
from Anatolia, for a frolic. Nothing was done 
to the murderers.” So do the consequences 
of good or evil deeds live after them, and 
even as we sow the seed shall we reap the 
harvest. This was in the old time. Such 
crimes could not be perpetrated now, the 
reforms of the present iSulLan having left t]^ 
Gi’ceks very little to complain of. * 

After a light sleej), I rose and rambled out 
in the grey of the morning, falling into my 
former w'alk up the dried bud of the forgotten 
river. 1 noticed a very beautiful species of 
goat of a bright golden colour, reliev-ed by 
spots of fleecy white. The gradual waking 
up of the village was very pretty, and pre- 
sented some ex({uisite subjects f(»r a landscape 
painter. I never .saw anything more beau- 
tiful in the way ot scenery than the lights 
^nd shadows on the distant valleys-— the 
iiioriiing seemed to rouse itself so cheerfully. 
I could hear the parti idges call from their 
cover, and the herds low ple.xsautly as they 
Went forth to p.asture ; while a thousand 
cocks trumpeted to the world their joy at 
the return of daylight. Gradually there ap- 
peared cliildren with chubby faces rubbing 
their eyes in doorways; and mild patient 
women looking very overwrought stood g:izing 
out beside them. And there were little dogs 
w'ho made irregular sallies at us, with frantic 

J«lp3. 

lleturniug, I met the train ofl certain 
Mustapha Aga, coming to collect the ushur^ 
01 ’ tythe on the olives i whereat was great con- 
sternation among the Greeks. I was not 
fmrprised, therefore, to find niy liost away 
from home. He and the notables ot the 
village were twiddling their beads and 
batching intrigues to deceive the authorities, 
AS they had been since daybreak. We 
spent the rest of the day .shooting; but 
W’ith small success. We killed only one 
pigeon, and started a hare, but too far off 
to get a shot. T strongly recommend any- 
one, however, who may henceforth visit 
Mitylene, to make his sliooting-cjnarters at 
Xtalloud. I hardly Icnow^ a more interesting 
sojourn ; and the country abounds with game. 
Tliere is a fellow also named Glygor, who is 
a. very fair shot^ and understands his business 
pretty well for a Greek, The groiind you 
have tbjshoot over is capital and rare hi these 


countries. There are stones and moimtains, 
to be sure, and sharp work it is to get over 
them ; but your footing is all on short soft 
grass at this season of the year, and the large 
smooth rocks offer an exceHeiit cover for 
birds. They lie in holes among them, a ti d 
generally get up straight before you. When ^ 
they drop, however, you want a smart dog to 
find them, for, i|t they can run a foot, they 
find a hole, and you lose them. It is hard to 
hit a hare for the same reason. He need not 
scamper a yard without getting behind a 
stone ; so that you must either blow him to 
pieces or give him up, as we did. 

The clock of the Greek church had just 
struck five — ^that is to say, at this season of 
the year, at about eleven w'ith us — I had 
closed niy eyes, and was trying to tliink of 
nothing and to doze away, when there was sud- 
denly a great roar of cannon, and up struck 
the hells a sudden and startled peal. At the 
same time an outcry which arose in the 
streets too soon told me that one of those 
fires had occurred which are so fatal to the 
Greek villages. I sprung out of bed, anxious 
to visit a scene so fearfully interesting, and 
the very first person I met was the Greek 
archbishop, with his robe tucked up above 
his heels, hurrying like myself to the place of 
tciTor. The night was pitch-dark, but for- 
tunately it rained a little, and there was no 
wind. It was a striking scene ; the lurid 
glare of torches f illing on the maidced features 
and gay coloured costumes of the Greeks ; 
the slioniing of brave men, as they hewed 
down the wooden houses on each side to pre- 
vent the lire spreading ; the w^ail of women 
lar and near ; the church bells still ringing 
out that fearful alarum, and the distress-guns 
booming at irregular intervals. 

Once, through the smoke and glare, 1 saw 
a fine, dauntless fellow descending a scaling- 
Iad<lcr with a half-suflbcated woman in his 
arms. 1 never before felt how natural was 
the wild huzza which bursts Trom men who 
witness gallant deeds, and which greeted the 
saver as he stood again amongst us. The 
Greek despot bustled about bravely, and was 
so very laudably .ictive and encouraging, that 
1 felt, quite an admiration for him. At last 
the fire was got under ; but the affrighted 
villagers mostly passed the night at their 
doors, watching lest any 'unsubdued spai’k 
should break again. 

The fright caused by iXie’ fire was, indeed, 
so terrible, that one healtfiy young man was 
attacked by epilepsy in consequence. I went 
with the village doctor to see him. We found 
liim foaming at the mouth, and struggling 
violently witli some people who held him 
down, half-scared and half-amnsed, I am 
afraid, at his contortions. He was in a 
miserably dark little room. His relations 
were so numerous, and they stood so obsti- 
nately near to see what was going oti,J 
that the whole apartment was one Ih * 
mass. The gtief of the sick man's xii^ 
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«eeuied to be moBt passionate, that of his he had never known moi*e than two deaf and 
wife moat subdued and practical. It ap- dumb persons in all hia Jife. Now we have a 
peared to me as if the one thought she ought thing or two to say about this, 
to be distresseil, and the other thought she First, if the number of persons sufiering 
ought to be useful. under natural imperfection were the smallest 

It was dreadful and degrading to see the ever imagined — ^if, for instance, there were only 
sick man, too, screaming and writhing ; one in a hundred thousand persons who had 
for his screams were the screams of the any natural infirmity whatever, tlmse very few 
dastard. He called aloud 0% the Aga to spare causes ought to be carefully studied,^ and the 
him. He was the i>itiful thing which cen- means of education tried, in order to improve 
turies of misrule has made the Creek i-ayah, onr knowledge of the hunum being, body and 
and had no more awful fancy than that of mind. We Inive gained wlnit we know of the 
undergoing corporal punishment when reason laws of health by the study of disease. It is 
had left him. disorder of any organ of the body^ or 

I was glnd to turn over this painful leaf of function of the mind, which discloses to us 
Greek life to open a brighter page. I was after- the true structure and action. In the same 
wards present at the anniversary of the Creek way we learn to understand the fully en- 
schools, one of which flourishes vigorously dowed hiiniaii being by the study of the 
in Mityleno. TJio festival was presided impcifect one. For this purpose, then, — 
over by an attache of the British Em- ‘ not the highest, but still very important,-^ 
bassy, who ma<ie a speech in modern (2reek. I we ought to attend to the wdn)le case of the 
The Epliora, masters, and all the pupils werMHphnd, <le:if and dumb, deformed, and deficient, 
present, and appeared to be as greatly [ In the next jdaco, though it is most neces- 
pleased a.s I was. sary for tlio general good that tlie ordinafy 


pleased a.s I was. sary for tlio general good that tlie ordinafy 

rim of children should be trained, because 

DEAF MUTES. they are to do the business of life, and bo the 

^ ; parent;: of the next generation, yet it is a 

WEliveinnbiglilyedueationalage. Although j clear duly of huniaiiity an«l of social justice to 
we have not yet got a system of national : do the best tli at can be done for those whose 
education, we are alwf'iys talking .about it, ! lives and action can hardly sjiread beyond 
and we mean to hav^e it, and no doubt shall | themselves. Here they are, in the midst of 
have it some day. Whenever we iret it, it j life at a ereat disadvantage. What can be 
will be in consequence of our Jinving become | clearer than that it i.s the. business of their 
freshly and deofd}^ impressed with the ini- j happier neighbours to make life as good and 
l»ortsmce and the duty of doing the best ' pleasant totliem as it can be made? If it 
that can be done with and for every human i were a matte:* ever so diflicull, it ought to be 
being bom into the woild. We seem to <lone. But it happens to be by far the 
have plenty of help in such a business, to ’ e.-isiest way. As a wclbteained child gives 
judge by the number of books written, and far less trouble in the long run than a spoiled 
always in course of publication, about the one, so does an imperfect being give infinitely 
education of the young. But, it is remark- le.ss pain and anxiety if made rational, ani 
able, all these books consider child: en to i morally discitdiiicd, than if mismanaged, or 
be all alike ; or so nearly so as to make left without management at all. 
general advice sufficient for all. The.se books ! But, again, the number of these imperfect 
conclude all children to have four linib.s, and i beings. Will any one £:neK.s how many deaf 
(according to the popular notion) five seiise.«i, ' and dumb })e.r,sona, for inslance, there are in 
and a straiglit spine, and a perfectly formed | tlie kin^oml The benevolent old clergyman 
brain. Of the great multitude who are | knew of two ; and extreme was his astonish- 
bliud, deaf, defenmed, lame, defective in iutel- ! merit when he was told how many there were, 
lect — who have, in short, some natural in- • We have, no very recent accounts ; for that 
firmity — we hear nothing, in an educational department of the Onsus Itepoi*t of eighteen 
sense. W^ hear of charities for them ; and hundred and fifty-one is not out yet ; but we 
education goes on in the asylums, where a know the jirojicrtion to tlie total population 
good many are sent. But the asylums con- ten years before. One in sixteen hundred is the 
tain oiily.A veiy small proportion indeed of prop(»rtion in our own country. In Europe 
the whole niimlier in any country ; and there generally there is one deaf mute in fifteen 
are so many families who cannot send their hundred ; and in the United States there is 
infirm members to such places, or who do not one in two thousand white jiersons, a smaller 
cliQOse to send them there, that it appears proportion among persons of colour, and only 
quite as nece.ssary to treat of their e<lucation one in six thousand among the slaves. If the 
at home as to treat of home education at all, ijroportion remains what it was ten years since 
' in distinction from tliat of school. (and there is no reason to suppose it altered)^ 

It is very possible that sorne readers may we have in our own country about fourteen 
be amazed at such a thing being said about a thousand deaf and dumb persons. Imanne 
class of people so very small. They may be these fourteen thousand persons collected as 
like an old clergyman, — a very benevolent the population of a town, or as a crowd to see 
man, Hop, —who said, a few yc^s since, that the soldiers march for embarkation, and it 
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vjU be se^ thd^ there are quite . enough of 
thifl one dags to make it a matter of import* 
ance in ten thousand of the homes of our 
country how these beings are tiniated and 
trained. And these, we must remember, are 
the deaf mutes alone ; persons so deaf as to 
be altogether excluded from the world of 
sound. Very far greater is the number of 
persons partially deaf— able to speak, and to 
profit more or less by sound — but still subject 
to disadvantages, and moral danger, an<l 
suffering, whicli should make them the ob- 
jects of very tender and studious wire. 

If there is reason to fear hereditary deaf- 
ness, or if there is already a deaf child in tlie 
family, how anxiously the parents watch the 
new-horn infant, and make all sorts of noises 
to ascertain whether it is startled In* them or 
not ! This is not quite so easily discoverable 
at first as mexperieuecd persons might sup- 
pose I for every considerable noise occasions 
vibration in solid bodies that stand in tlay 
Way of it ; aiid the sensitiveness* of the deaf 
to vibration find concussion is excessive. 
There wa4 a house, some yeans since (we hope 
it is not there now), a damp house, where 
two children out of three were born totally 
deaf. Wl)en the fiimily loft it, a young 
couple came in, and lived there till they had 
eight children, five of whom were deal and 
dumb. Wliat a «lrea(lfnl watching it must 
have become at last, wh.en the fate of two or 
three was known ! 01 course the parents 

must have been unaware of the cause of 
the mischief; and, not knowing tltat pre- 
vention lay within their own power, what 
a horrible visitation it must have seemed to 
them • 

In the case of a rloaf infant, the truth^may 
be completely evident in a few months ; 
though we have know n a case of a child who 
was a year old before any discovery of bis 
total deafness wfis made, and before, there- 
fore, any medical opinion was obtaiue<l. 
There is no jjart of llui liunmn body about 
which we are so helpless as tlie ear. So very 
little is known of its interior structure, ami it 
is So very easy to do mischief, that medical 
men do not much like to he consulted in 
cases of deafness ; and the wisest of them say 
candidly that the cases are extremely rare 
in which they can do any good. Tliese, the 
wisest of their class, can usually tell where 
the mischief resides, and whether there is any 
hope of benefit from medical or surgical skill. 
If not, as is most probable, the parents must 
next consider what is best to be done. 

Almost everything depends on whether the 
deafness is partial or total. By total, we 
mean the popular sense of the ex2)ressiou — 
that the child cannot hear sounds well enough 
to learn to speak, and does not often hear any 
«t all. As tor that perfect deafness which is 
wholly insensible to all sounds under all cir- 
cumstances, it is extremely rare. In an 
asylum of a hundred inmates, there may not 
be above two or three such ; not above two 


or three, for instance, who cannot imagine 
what you mean by putting a musical snuff- 
box on their heads, which is about the best 
test there is. Where the ap[)aratus of the 
car is useless, the brain-organ may be right, 
and then the music may reach it through the 
skull. We liuvc known an instance of a deaf 
person fainting under the delicious tscusation 
of feeling the miftic perfcutly, distinct and 
precise, and (as it appeared) quivering down 
tlie spine. Well, if the deafneos he practi- 
cally total, tlie case is clear so far as this ; 
that the child must be brought uj> as if des- 
tined (ns it really is) to a life with four senses 
instead of five. There aie, in fact, as is now 
generally adndtted by the U*anie»l, more than 
live senses ; but, making the case as disad- 
vantageous as possible, it amounts to this — 
that your cliilcl Jias a body and brain like 
otlier jieople’s, with four limbs, mid all bis 
faculties, but with four senses instead of five. 
iTlie question is, howto enable him to manage 
nest with four senses instead of five. 

It is clear that, as far as liiqipiiiess is con- 
cerned, he wdl be far better olf among those 
who are like himself, than in a world where 
he is on equal terms with nobody. A 1001*6 
forlorn cieuiuro than a deaf mule among 
people who cannot converse witli liim, does 
not exist. As soon as lu‘ gets into an insti- 
tution where all arc like himself, and can use 
the modes of (lommunication established 
there, lie beeomes as luoiTy as otlier people ; 
and thedifiicidty is oiih how to bring him away 
when he can remain there no longer. The 
best oilucated deal mutes mope, more or less, 
after coming out into the world ; and not all 
the eareof their faridlics to use their language 
familiarly can compensate to them for the 
society of their comratles ; for the simple 
reasbii that the companionship of mind is 
wanting. Inferior as the minds of deaf 
mutes must inevitably be, they are peculiar ; 
and they can never be in full sympathy with 
tlio thouglits ainl feelings of better endowed 
people. There can be no doubt of the iin- 
mense advantage of training in a deaf and 
dumb school, though tliere may be still a few 
persons who fancy that imperfect beings must 
thrive , best among their superiors, and point 
to an instance here and there of a deaf mute 
who goes through life in an orderly way, busy 
and quiet, without ever having been specially 
trained. I'lie truth of such cases is, that the 
imibitive faculties of the child falw-ays strong, 
from exercise, in the deaf mut(^ have enabled 
him to go through the external acts of life 
like other people, and to learn some art, pro- 
bably, some mechauieal business, by which he 
may get liiu bread. But there is no mind 
underneath in such a case. There is no 
thought^ properly so called ; nothing but per- 
ception of what is visible, and imitation of it. 
It will be found, too, that the temper is pro- 
bably passionate, and certainly arrogant and 
selfish. There is no reason why it should be 
otherwise, seeiifg that the moral part of his’ 
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nature, hia alfoctiona, his aeutiments, and his 
cauacieiice, in the deep aeiiifie of the term, 
have never been reached at all. It is eaay to ! 
see how this must be, if we look at the case 
from an early stage. | 

If he is so fortunate as to be destined to 
good special school trainini', still he must 
spend his iirat years at lioiiie. Now, how is i 
he to be taught anything ? He can be taught, 
of course, to wash and dress himself, and be- 
have properly at table ; to imitate, in short. | 
what he sees. But how can he get any real j 
knowledge ? He can draw, if sliown how, 
wliat is before his eyes ; and he can draw the | 
letters of the alphabet, and words, as wisily | 
as anything else. But how is he to learn I 
what letters and words niean ? Some words, 
nouns signifying what lie sees, lie presently 
learns. The cat, papa’s hat, the table, a 
spoon, and the like, lie can soon join with the 
wi'itten word ; and ho may oA^en get so far as 
to tit the word table to all tables, and the 
word spoon to all spoons. But how Avill you ! 
teach liim the days of the weidi 'I It is no | 
easy matter to make him attend to what ai 
day is ; for it is a sort of abstract idea ; mid j 
when you come to seiKirating the days by I 
name, when to the chihl they are all alike ; ' 
and when the separation ends at seven, and 
the same names then begin again, how can 
you make such a complicated atfair under- 
stood by a child to whom’ you can not explain 
it ? Betore he can get any true notion of it, he 
must have some idea of wdiat ti9?ie means ; and 
how can you give him that? The only 
way of beginning is to use the cxterinil ajipear- j 
ance of a day — Sunday, for instance, — as a' 
atarting point, and let constant repetition 
teach the rest. There are no church bells for ! 
him ; but he secs papa at home that day ; ' 
and that people arc dressed dih'crently fiom ! 
other days ; and that they go out at a par- 
ticular hour, in a grave sort of way ; and 
that no sewing is done, and so on. The word 
Sunday is shown liirn, and he probably writes 
it every morning when he .sf;es those :i,ppear- 
aiices. The next day, he writes Momday^ and 
is aware in liis own mind that it conios next 
to Sunday. In course of time he knows all 
the seven ; but it is only knowing jumies, I 
after all. The thousand associations tliatj 
cluster rotaid the idea of a day do not exist 
for him whose mind has never really commu- 
nicated with any other. ^V'hat, then, can be 
done about such abstract ideas as truth, 
justice, or nine^tenths of the matter.^! we talk 
about 1 Without agreeing with Aristotle, 
th:it tlie deaf and dumli are and must be 
altogether brutish, or with Condillac, that 
they have no memory or reasoning power, we 
have no doubt whatever, that the impossibility 
»ever giving them the ordinary access to 
abstractions rendeiu them necessarily and 
always the lowest class of rational beings. 
Their case is infinitely worse than- that of the 
born blind, on this ground : — the blind have 
to go without an. immense detll of knowledge ; 


but they are not precluded from thoughts 
deaf mutes are. This view 6f the case ‘may 
be surprising to some people, who are rather 
romantic, and who have not watched the life 
of any deaf and dumb person with an open 
mind. It was a sad misfortune to the class 
that the attempts — noble and most glorious 
attempts — to retrieve their condition, were 
first made wlien men’s minds were in a highly 
metaphysical condition, and they saw every- 
where whatever they looked for, and could 
believe whatever they imagined. Hence 
arose the popular notion — the very opposite 
of Aristotle’s — that deaf mutes were a kind 
of sacredly-favoured class, cut off from vulgar 
associations, but endowed wiili an infinite 
soul, working purely in a kind of retreat from 
the world. The delusion was confirmed by 
the pretty poetical sort of things that the 
first pii{)i]s iu tlie schools used to write,' in 
pretty broken language. But, if the benevo- 
lent visionaries who repeated these things 
had lived live years with deaf mutes, seeing 
wliat was the arrogance and violence of their 
temjiers, the childishness of their moods, and 
the astounding ignorance of the commonest 
things, and most necessary ideas, tliat now 
and then peeped out from amidst the flowers 
of their expression, the spectacle would have 
been a most bewildering one. Their whole 
notion of the case is, iu fact, a wrong one. ■ 
That interior ]) 0 wcr, suppoaeil to be so active 
and blessed, has never boon awakened, and 
the highest part of the liunian being is as if it 
did nots exist. There have been a lew cases of 
cure, of hearing being obtained, and, of course, 
language and mental training, after the best 
deabmute education had sijipiirently suc- 
ceeded. What those persons have told of the 
stale of their minds — of their ideas of God, iu 
particular — is too sad and too terrible to be 
cited here. It is enough to say that they had 
no ideas whatever on any abstract sul^jects 
till they were expressly communicated at 
school, and then they were at once so low and 
so wild, that they will not bear quotation. 
Yet, because the pupils use pretty similes, 
and write down pretty sentimoiits, they are 
sup])Osed to mean what we should mean by 
the same similes and sentiments. The differ- 
ence is tremendous : no less than this— that 
ill tlieir case there is the sign without £ho 
thing signified, and the sentimental piirase 
without the radical feeling under it. We must 
not grow too ' abstract. What we have said- 
may be enough to show the depth of the mis- 
fortune tliat deaf mutes labour under. One 
iact ill their case may be cited as an illustni- 
tion of what we mean. 

In large educational establishments for the 
deaf and dumb, it is found that a vast majo^ 
rity of the pujiils who must have a vocatioiij 
wish to be artists. It is found that 4:lii0 
will not do at all. Most of them con draw to 
a certain extent, and some with considerable 
skill ; but as artists they fail utterly (though 
they themselves do not think so 1) AU <£e 
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rei^ly artistic qualities of mind ai'e wanting 
in them.. Where the power to represent^s 
greatest, they . stiU have nothing to represent 
but what is lowest and most obvious. It is 
like a blind poet attempting to describe a 
sunrise, or the aspect of the sea, or tlie desert 
We know at once in his cose, that there can 
be nothing in his description at once original 
and true. Deaf mutes can know no more of 
the deepest things in the human mind and 
life (as these deepest things are for social man, 
and are awakened only by human intercourse), 
than the blind mim knows of golden and 
ctinison clouds, and gleams upon the water, 
and the blaze and blackness of the desert 
Though we are naturally apt to overr.ate 
what education can do in the case of deaf 
mutes, it is not the loss true that what is 
actually done for them in the best institutions 
is marvellous. It is not only tliat they aj’e 
m;ixle happy, — that their habits are carefully 
formed, — their tempers controlled, and social 
qualities largely develojjed — but so much com- 
munication of minds with each other and with 
the exter/jjU world is established that those 
who are aware of the dilliculties of the case 
knownot how sufficiently to admire. The pupils 
not only have a language of signs, but one of 
words, ;i8 copious as ours, however defective 
in the meanings convoyed ; and the pupils now 
not only write this letter language ami speak 
it with the fingers, but actually utter it with 
the organa of speech — ^not, of cour.se, becau.se 
they can hear themselves or anybody else 
but that they may the better comprehend the 
nature, and enjoy the uses of language. It is 
no uncommon thing now for advanced pupils 
to know what poojile say by tlie luotiou of 
their mouths, and to converse by speech, more 
or less odd and disagreeable, but iutelligible. 
From these institutions they go forth fitted 
for various employments, jiud capable of 
vai'ious pleasures which they could never have 
become qualified for at home. As for their 
occupations, they make good copying 
clerks, accountants, wood-carvers, ordinary 
engravers, and the like : and the girls are 
admirable at dress-making and household 
arts. Their grand difficulty in life is a moriU 
one. They have such a prodigiou.s opinion of 
themselves and their order. Most other 
sufierers are depressed ;iud humbled ; but 
these are mightily exalted. From their 
asylum they look down on the outer world 
with great compassion for those who can hear 
and speak. It is rather difficult to make out 
the grounds of this compassion, although it is 
easy to see how the conceit must grow by the 
absence of collision and comparison with 
other minds. The parents of an existing 
member of Parliament (a fair speaker), 
wera both deaf and dumb; and they 
maae a great, lamentation over each cliild 
as it was found to be able to hear. They 
were themselves so very happy, they said, and 
their poor children would, after all, be only 
like everybody else I 


By this time the totally deaf child • 
ought ^ to be trained in a special school. 

If this is impossilde, the pai’enta and 
family should le.irn his language of natural 
gestures, .and should teach liim the finger 
speech. They can at least form his habits 
well, and, it is to be hoped, train him to 
govern his temper and passions. They cannot 
make him wise, intellectually or morally ; but 
they may make him harmless, and happy to 
the extent of Ills small moral capability. It 
wifi require incessant vigilance, good sense, 
self- com man<l, and self-sacrifice on the part 
of his guardians; hut this much may be 
done. 

For the same reason that the totally deaf 
should go to school, the partially deaf should 
remain at liome ; that is, should be least 
expose<l to i.solation and forlornnesa. The 
partially deaf have, it is true, no class to 
belong to ; for there are all possible grada- 
tions of defeclive hearing, so that no special 
method of education will suit any number. 
The partially deaf child must stay at home, 
and be there enabled to make the best of a 
very terrible misfortune anil grief. The mis- 
fortune is not for :i moment to be comp.ared 
to that of the deaf mute ; but the grief is 
iiifiiiilely greater. The sufferer has no class 
to belong to. lie is expected to be, and to 
leaim, and to do like others without having the 
means. H e has the inestimable advantage of 
the use of language, with all the mental, 
moral, find social benefits it involves : but lie 
can learn by it only what is expressly com- 
municated to himself. For him there is no 
public speaking or preaching — no learning in 
class, w here minds stimulate each other — no 
general eonversation, with the vast amount of 
knowledge and variety of ideas thence arising. 

It m a serious thing to him, though leso 
important, that he lo-ses a vast amount 
of the most ordinary pleasures, from the 
grandest music to the humblest and slightest 
natural sounds which fall 2 )leasaiitly upon the 
sense. 

But the more privation is his smallest griev- 
ance. His life is rendered laborious by so 
chief a sense serving him so ill. He is apt to 
brood over painful and unamiable thoughts, 
so solitary and still as his life for the most 
part is. From being driven in upon himself, 
lie is self-conscious, shy, and too generally 
irritable and suspicious. While these ten- 
dencies are universally recognised and pitied, 
it seems strange that parents should do so 
little as they do to save the infirm child from 
the effects of his infirmity. They are con- 
stantly surprised, when it is too late, at hU 
not knowing all manner of things that he hao 
never been told, and which everybody else 
learned by general conversation. They are 
amazed and pained at various faults and defi- 
ciencies that early care might have obviated. 
By care, we do not mean indulgence. No 
creature has more need of the seJi-control‘ 
obtained irom ^steady discipline at home^: 
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. ihan the deaf boy or man, girl or Trornan, 
The trial to temper and self-respect is ns great 
as well can be, and it should be timely pre- 
pared for. 

The 6rst requisite is thorough confidence 
between tht^ parents (the mother especi.Hlly) 
and the child. The mother should steady 
his little mind, and enter into his feelings, 
good or b/id, and win liim to conlide to her 
all his peculiar experience. Then she will 
know how to give him Iho knowledge that^he 
cannot get for liimself. She will patiently 
and privately teatili liirn whatever will best 
obviate any needless pecnllarity. She will 
connect his pronunciation — accustom hi)u to 
regulate his voice — lake pains to find out 
what way of speaking best suits his ear, so as 
to make him hear witli llic least noise and 
disturbance. She will find that he lioars 
worse instead of bette r when peo^de shout, or 
make faces ; and lietter in proportion as 
people speak rationally, however mneh they 
may have to raise their voices ; ;ind her 
example will i*ej:ulate other people’s ways 
with him. She will take care Unit hi.s nerves, 
always in such ca^cs quite sensitive enough, 
are not heedles‘'ly jKiined, and that his life, 
always irksome enough, is made ns cheerlul 
as good .sense, conrnge, and family affection 
can make it. 

Above all, it is her business to warn 
him in time against moT’osencss, the unreason- 
ableness. and the suspicious temper th.at wMl 
inevitably poison his life if tliia timely care 
be liot taken. She will help him against 
them. Wlieii she sees the suspicion s])ving 
Up, she will root it out by instant explanation, 
and lead him after a time to see how, in 
suspecting, In* always turns out to be wrong. 
It is not only possUde but easy, wdien there 
is good sense, courage, and love in the paipent, 
to turn the selfish and chafing teiu]>er into 
one of Jove, trust, and repose. It is imj^ossible 
to compensate for such an imperfection ; but 
its evils and pains may be reduced to some- 
thing much less than is supposed by careless 
observers, or by those who stand too near, 
and love arui grieve too much to rouse their 
own faculties to their firoper duty, it is aj 
paiuful truth, Vmt it ought to l)e spoken — that 
the family treatment of personal infirmity in 
any mem\>er dssusuall y bad. Between the inex- 
perience sna small power of reflection in 
some, — the lack of goofl sense in others — 
false tenderness here, and hardness, through 
reluctance to face the truth, there — -the sufferer 
has too often but a poor chance. Among the 
whole order of these sufferers, none, after the 
idiotic or deficient, is so sure of failure, and 
mlBefy if left to himself, as the deaf child. 
.The blind, the lame, the deformed, have much 
4M»;jg|D through ; but their ijitellcctual ilevelop- 
and moral growth and satisfaction do 
aiw^epend, as in the case of the deaf, pre- 
Tbeirottoon tJiat part of them which is 
born biina 

to go withowe may^ on a future occasion, go 


further into the proof of this point, tn (Km- 
sit^ring those cases, as we have that of the 
deaf. 

DEADLY LIVELY. 

Thekb are many ways of spending a plea- 
sant holiday in Paris. Perhaps no city on the 
face of the earth offers so many ways. There 
are the barridres, where for a few sous, the 
excursionist may sip his little glass of some- 
thing nice, and enjoy his quadrille ; there 
are the co/h c//ania7its, where more or less 
exquisite singing is .accompanied by very 
vigorous violins, and where ladies in hat 
;md feathers of the most formidable de- 
scription beg you to contribute some sous to 
I the money-box. There are tlie Tuilories 
and Luxembourg Gardens, the Mus^e, the 
Louvre, and j-eading-rooms, where Dumns, 
and Sue, and S;md may be enjoyed for ten 
centimes. All those attractions present 
themselves to the mind of the Parisian 
lioli<lay maker. Then there is Versailles— 
I not to mention St. Germains, and St. Cloud, 
j Then the oj)en-air concerts, and ilanciug-dogs, 

I and Fantoccini, and Ombres Ohinoises, and 
1 FolichinelliyOf the Chanqis Ely.s6es,are tempt- 
ing. But all tliose are sports or pastimes 
ada}>ted to the afternoon or evening, or con- 
fined to summer weather. 1'horefbro^ for early 
morning holiday amuseniont. the Parisian has 
no great variety of attractions, lie cannot then 
‘ play at 'dominoes or piqnel. ; even billiards be- 
j lore noon are wearisome. Thus, to dispose of 
I the morning, and at the same time to indulge 
that intense respect wdiich the French feel j’or 
the dead — excursionists, in hundreds aud 
thousands, flock every Sunday to the great me- 
tropolit an cemeteries. Once at least in each 
W'eek for the first year tho near relation of 
a deceased is expected to visit the new grave, 
to decorate it, and pray for the soul that is 
gone. 'Ibis custom is one that even the 
sternest philosopher, looking upon death from 
a mater uil and physiological point of view, 
cannot wholly contemplate without some sym- 
pathy — without seeing in it some wholesome 
feeling, some affecting tenderness. 

Yet, let a stranger take the omnibus (if he 
can find room in it) at the Louvre which runs 
to the Earridre Blanche — note by the way the 
many fellow- passengers in mourning who will 
present themselves; and, arrived at his 
destination, let said stranger turn to the 
I left, and follow the crowd on the way to the 
great cemetery of Montmartre, and he shall 
see curious sigVils — odd incidents of mingled 
grief and festivity — that will puzzle him. The. 
scene, taken as a whole, is a very gay one. 
Here are hundreds of children romping; 
stalls devoted to the sale of sweetmeats ; 
staurauts offering a formidable list of at 
wonderfully low prices ; and beer aad spirit 
shops, wnich appear to come in for their fair 
share of public patronage. But, tdtning from 
the festive part of the scene, and directing his 
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attention to the row of shops on his right, the white figure of the Virgin. All are- on their 
stranger will at once perceive that he is in the way to the cemetery. Some are laughing and 
neighbourhood ot a great french cemetery, talking — some are in mourning and are very 
From the first floor to the ground, arranged grave — a few, from whose mourning the 
in patterns the most fantastic, and in colours linendrapcr’s creases have not yet worn ofif, 
the most grateful, are hung thousands of im- are crying as they go on their weekly errand, 
mortelles, or circular rolls of baked and dried Thus, every Sunday, the choked ceme- 
flowera. And, judging by the brisk trade that tery of Montmartre receives its thousands of 
is going on, the strangei* will not think that pilgrims — ^nearly every pilgrim hearing his 
the supply exceeds tlie demand by a single offering to Uie grave he visits, 'riiere is little 
immortelle. Here is a grey old man chaftW- that -is remarkable about the cemetery, con- 
ing for a black one, which he examines sidered as a garden, or viewed with an eye to 
minutely, slings upon his arm, pays a few sous the picturesque, it appears to. have been 
for, and goes loitering on his wa}'. There is laid out in long, straight walks, intersecting 
a fiijare pale margin <leej) mourning, with a one another at b'equcnfc intervals, and usually 
pot of roses under one arm, holding a little at right angles. Thus the grouyjs of graves 
child, also in black, by the hand, and exarnin- are generally in the form of oblongs ; and 
ing a white immortelle most anxiously — the visitors are enabled to examine the stones 
child playing with those near lier the while, and altars very conveniently. And this ex; 
His story is plain enough to the coldt'st hcaH. ami nation is not without its interest. The 
It is one of a home made desolate, while y^et curious expressions of grief are often touching ; 
the warmth of youth and ho])e were about it sometimes, to tlie cold eye of a stranger, 
it is a story often read and known, unhappily altogether ludio’ous. The wealthy friends of 
—yet wdiicli we all read again when the op- the <icad have raised small chapels above tlio 
portunity ofihrs — ^Itecause there isafasciiialion family vaults ; and herein may he seen, in 
in tlic strong sympathy it .'irouses, as we enj(»y niiiiiaturc, all the decorations of a Catholic 
the tears we sliod at inlmie grief upon the eliurch — even to the stained windows behind 
• stage. The pale irum has bouglit the white the altars, and the silvo-or gold candlesticks ; 
ring meantirne, and slings it, with a sad kind the s]>lcndid vases, and the more costly images 
of playbiliiess, about his cliild’s arm — and they j of the Virgin. Curtains are draw n before the 
go their way. I doors of some of these chapels ; and behind 

A hearty, lively bonne ap}>roaches the : these curtains the stranger does not seek to 
immortelle magazine. She looks in a very I intrude, for possibly the relatives of the dead 
busine.ss-like mauiier at the varieties of eternal J are j)r{iying. The graves of the poor are 
emblems about her, as she would look at a ’generally marked by huge, black, wooden 
cap-ribbon. Some of them have long ]>ious eiviases, upon which i minor tcllcs, in variooa 
flenteiicea worked in black flowers ufion a stages of decay, from the bright cromc offering 
white or yellow ground. These arc probably of to-day, to the shrivelled emblem of three 
more expensive than the plain offerings. Yet montiis ago, swing in the wind. Other graves 
the bonne examines them, and finally be are little gardens, where the earliest flowers 
comes the excited purcliaser of one. on which of thie spring and the latest autumnal blossonw 
the words “iimatante” are legibly worked, may be always found. These are not the 
But this bargain has been (‘Ifoctod only after least interesting graves at Montmartre, 
long and vivacious discussions with the young I The children’s graves, however, are at once 
man who accompanies the bonne. The affair I the most curious and the nJbst touching* 
once terminated, however, the lady’s obvious i Here are the faded playthings, the withered 
lover politely relieves her of the trouble of, wreath worn at the confirmation, tlie coral 
carrying the offering” it matantc,” and gravely necklace tliat was aliout the little one’s neck 
loops it upon hi.s arm. Thus laden, lie escorts when it walked in procession from its school 
his mistress to take refresliiueut, and then to — the winner of a school prize, a prize not the 
the grave of her aunt. Tiien a number of least sweet of those that lie in the human way 
very business-looking people become puv- from childhood to infirmity. There is very 
chasers, and with their grave offerings hang- little pride of grief perceptible in all these 
ing upon their arms, go chattily on their wa}*. fttrange aids to memory of the dear]. And when 
But there are grave decorations, or pious! (as on any Sunday at Montmartre he may) 
emblems suited to the juirscs of all. Thus, the foreign visitor suddenly comes upon 
while the little grisette seriously trips to two people — the mother in tears, and the 
Montmartre with the simple yellow iininor- father sadly proceeding with his wmrk upon 
telle, the flourishing tradesman’s wife carries a grave — watches till they are gone, tnen 
with her to the cemetery a pot ot choice reads that the earth below contains the body 
flowers, and a cross covered with green leaves, of their child, and then notes the fresh 
upon which white roses are studded at in- offering that has been de^xisited, and the 
tervala.^ A stout gentleman of fifty may be effect of the lender hands that have wandered 
seen toiling on his way, with a flower-pot over the spot, — ^lie cannot see in all this, 
under each arm — a young man is loaded with even in its childish expressions, anything at 
garden-tools — a little girl carries a plaster all ludicrous. These are cares for the^ 
ca^^f the infant Samuel — a little boy bears a grave, churchyard sentiments^ not liked nor 
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practised in England ; but it is impossible to see 
all that any Sunday exhibits at Montmartre 
and not be touched with a kindly feeling, and 
an honest sentiment almost of affection for the 
pilgrims who carry their dried emblems there. 

There is a serious micldle-ageil man vigo- 
rously sweeping away all the dead leaves 
from his family tomb, while his wife and 
daughter stand by, ready to plant above the 
remains of some dear lost one the flowers 
they have bought near the barrier. They 
allhueel and pray, adjust their flowers, and 
quietly, reverently, leave the spot. Ent, 
wherever the stranger turns, he will And 
kneeling pilgrims. 

Very old women are here, too, in close 
communion with the spirit of the scene ; and 
on all sides are black dresses and hat-bands. 
Some are devoutly crossing themselves; 
others are reading epitaphs. On all sides are 
pilgrims thickly clustered. They people the 
narrow avenues between the little chapels ; 
they are squeezed between the tombstones ; 
they may be seen crowding in past the great 
iron gates ; they are equally |w*rcoptible in 
the <nstant perspective of the long, straight 
walks. One spot, however, appears to be 
attractive only to the jioor ; and a very 
strange picture does tins same spot present. 

The reader should know that those graves 
at Montmartre which are not bought "in 
perpetuity ” are lot for fifteen years, at the 
expiration of which tenancy the uncoriscious 
tenant is ousted from his resting-place, and 
conveyed to a sjwt whither all lilteeu-yeai* 
tenants are removed under similar circum- 
stances. This spot is a very conspicuous and 
easily accessible one, it being the point to 
which many broad paths converge. And 
here a stranger wlio Iwia been wandering 
thoughtfully down one of these paths is sud- 
denly struck by the sight of a huge pyramid, 
perhaps thirty feet high. All about it, in 
various attitudes, and at various distance.s, 
are groups of poor peojjle — some in bright 
holiday costume, others in slates betokening 
the want of many of life’s necessaries ; some 
kneeling and praying fervently, othcra curt- 
seying and crossing themselves. The.se are 
the poor pilgrims of Montmartre, and they 
have come to pray at this great common 
grave, becakAe it contains the bones of some one 
who was once possibly kind and good to 
them. 

At a distance the pyramid wliich covers 
this dead men’s common land appears to 
be built of earthy and rubbish. Ap- 
proach it, and it is discovered to be a hiige 
mound of the decayed immortelles sold at 
the Barridre Blanche. This immense pyra- 
midis, then, the gatber€<l offerings of thou- 
saiuls of pilgrims^ all mouldering liere, yet 
reoebdng fresh supplies every Sunday. A 
near inspection discloses all kinds of little 
injured images, half burio^ under tlie withered 
flowers. Above all, lie bright, fresh flowers, 
just thrown upon the pyramid^ 

> i 

The stranger, wearied at length with the 
fantastic plnises of grief and devotion he has 
seen in the cemetery, follows the crowd back 
towards the Barri^re. It is now four hours 
pa&t noon, and the caf6s and restaurants are 
beginning to assume a gay aspect. Con- 
tinuing to follow some of the wanderers 
fx’om the cemetery, he will be led up a steep 
hill to the windmills ho can already see far 
above him. lie will notice that many of the 
pilgrims are still about him ; that their faces 
are relaxing. He climbs a steep ascent, at 
length, by a tortuous pzitb, and flnds himself 
upon the summit of the heights of Mout»- 
martre. Here lie may enjoy a splendid view 
of Paris for two sous ; by turning to the left 
lie may enjoy all the pleasures of a swing- 
pleasures over which he will perceive that 
several of the pilgrims are laughing ; by 
turning to the riglit he may refresh himself 
in some airy gardens, laid out like country 
tea-gardens, but offering, in the steiui of 
tea, ciirraiit-wator, barley-water sweetened, 
and other ])opular Parisian drinks. When he 
has suflieiontly amused himself here, he 
will tlescend, anti return to the Barri^re, 
Here he will find, in full force, all the gaieties 
of a Parisian Sunday evening. Brisk parlies * 
of grisetlcs tripping into lively saloons to eat 
their three phi/s (which a party of four eco- 
nomically onler for two), and enjoy their 
tumbler of !Wlicon and water; sober family 
group.s also on their way to ilinner with their 
children ; omnibusi^s undergoing the rigid 
searching of the octroi aiiLliorities ; musicians 
exercising their art with indifferent succt^ss ; 
loud vendors of liquorice-watcr in sky-blue 
cocked hats, — all full of life ; while the great 
graveyaril of Montmartre close by echoes 
along its dark avcnue.s the laughter of the ' 
pilgrims of the morning. Many of them will 
]>osbibly be at the Barrii^re b.aU to night, and 
will reiuin to tho heart of Paris by the last 
omnibus. Many possibly will enjoy a little 
supper when the ball i.s over, and then quietly 
walk home. In none of these can the i 
stranger realise the bcrious men and women, | 
who, when the sun wa.s high in the heavens , 
to-day, did duty as pilgrims beside the graves l 
of Montmartre, Vet they did this duty 
honestly, he hopes and believes. 
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CHAPTER 1. • 

** Now, whiit T Willi t. IS, Larts. Teat*h tUese 
boys tuid nothing Inil* Fiicts. Facts 

alone arc wanted iii Jifo. l^lant nothing el‘'c, 
and root out ei cry thing else. Yon can only 
form tlie niiinls of rcasiniing animals niion 
Facts : notiiing else will over be of any 
nervico to tJioni. This is the jiriucijilo on 
wliich 1 bi-ing up my own children, jind this 
is tin* principle on whicli 1 bring up these 
children. Stick to Facts, air ! ” 

The Bceno was a plain, bare, monotonous 
vault of a school-r(»om, and the speaker’s 
B^l'uare forefingei* eiuphasised his observations 
by underscoring every sentence with a line 
on the schoolmaster’s sleeve. 1’lie emphasis 
was helped by the speaker’s squan* wall of a 
forehead, wlneh had liis eyebrows for its base, 
while Ins eyes found er)mmodious cellarage in 
two dark eaves, oversliaduwed by the wall. 
The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s 
mouth, which tijs wide, thin, and hard set. 
The emjihasifl was helped by the Hjieaker’s 
voice, which was inflexible, dry, and tlietato- 
rial. 'riu eiiiiiliasis was helped by the 
speaker’s hair, whicli bustled on the skirts 
of Ilia bald head, a plantation of lira to 
keep the wind troin its sliming surface, all 
coveretJ with knob.s, like the crust of a ])lnni 
])ip, as if tlie head had scarcely warelumsc- 
room for the hard facta stored insille. 3'he 
speaker’s obstinate carriage, scpiare coat, 
square legs, sipiare shoulders, — ^iiay, hia very 
neckcloth, trained to take him by the throat 
with ail unaccommodating grasj), like a stub- 
born fact, aa it was, — all he]])od the einpbasis. 

“ In this life, we want nothing but Facts, 
sir ; nothing but Facts ! ” 

The speaker, and the sclioolmnster, and the 
third grown person present, all backed a little, 
and swejit with their eyes the inclined plane 
of little vessels then and tlicre ari’angi'd in 
oi*der, ready to have imperial gaUons of facts 
poured into them until they were full to the 
briin. 

CHAPTER II. 

^ Thouab Gxiadorind, air. A man of reali- 
ties. A man of tacts and calculations. A 


man who proceeds upon the ]>rincij)le that 
two and two are four, and nothing over, and 
wlio is not to be talked into allowing for any- 
tliing over. Thomas LJradgriud, sir — ^peremp- 
torily Thomas — Thomas Cradgrind. With a 
' rule and a pair of scales, and the mullipll- 
cation table always in his pocket, sir, ready 
t») weigh and measure any jiarccl of human 
n;itui*e, and tell you exactly what it comes to. 
It is a more question ot figures, a case of 
simple ai'itlmietic. ^^)U might hope to get 
some other nonsensical belief into the hean of 
fjleorge Clradgnnd, or A.ugustiis Oradgrind, 
or John (Irailgrind, or Joseph (iradgriud (all 
I supposititious, non-ex Isteiit persons), but into 
I the head of Thomas (Jradgrind — no. sir I 
i In such terms Mr. (Iradgrind always men- 
I tally introduced hmisclf, whether * to his 
private circle, of acijuamtauce, or to the public 
'm general. In sneh terms, no doubt, Bnl>sti- 
tinmg the words “ bo}.s and girls,’’ for “ sir,” 
1'honias (Jradgiind now presented Tlioiuas 
(Iradgrind to the little pitchers before him, 
who were to be idled so full of facts. 

Indeed, as bo eagerly sparkh'd at them 
from the cellarage Leiore mentioned, lie, seemed 
a kiinl of cannon loaded to the niuxzle witli 
facts, and pre])ared to blow them clwui out of 
the regions of childhood atone disclnirgc. He 
seemed a galvanising aiqiaralus, too, charged 
with a glim mechanical sul-Mituto for the 
tender young imaginations that were to be 
btornied away. 

** (jiirl nunilior twenty,’’ said Mr. Gradgrlnd, 
squarelv })uintiug with his square foreiiiiger, 

, ‘‘ 1 don’t know that girl. Who is that girl I ” 

*• ISIS'./ Jupe, sir,” cxi»laiijed number twenty, 
blushing, standing up, and curtseying. 

Sissy is not a name,” said Mi. (iradgrind. 
“Don’t call yourself Sissy, (’all youraelf 
( ’ocilia.” ' 

“It’s father aa calls me Siss3% sir,” re- 
turned the young girl in a trembling voice, 
and with another curtsey. 

Then he has no business to do it,” said 
Mr. (Iradgrind. “ 'J’cll him he mustn’t. 
Cecilia Jupe. Let me see. What is your 
father?” 

“He lielonga to the horse-ridiug, if’-you 
please, sir.” 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved olF the 
objectionable calling with bis liand. 

We don’t wa;ut to know anything 
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tliati, hevf*. Yon mustti^ tell ii« al>ont that, 
here^ Yonr father V)realvS horses, -iloii’t he ? ** 
you ]>L'ase, sir, when thej' can get any 
to hreatj they do t>reak horses in the ring, air.” 

“ You TiiLiatn’t tell us about the ring, here. 
Yery well, then. Describe yonr father as a 
hpvselu-eaV'or. He doctors, sick hoi-ses, I 
dlire say 1 ” 

^ “Oil yes, sir.” 

“Very well, then. He is a vclcrinaiy 
i anrgeon, a hirrior and horsebj-eaker. Give 
me your <lefhiition of a horse.” 

(Sissy Jnpe tlirown into the greatest alarm 
by this (huuand.) 

“Girl immlver twenty niiabb* lo define a 
hoi'se !” said Mr. Gradgriiul, for tbe general 
behoof of all tlic little pitchers. “ Girl number 
twenty possessed of no facts, in inference to 
one of the coinmon'^st of animals! Some 
bov's definition of a liorso. Bilzer, yonrs.” 

^he arinarf fingc'r, moving here ami there, 
lighted sudvleiiiy on Bitzer, perhaps because 
he cii,i 3 ief'd to sit in the same ray of sunlight 
which, tlartlng in at one of the bare windows 
of llie in'ensely whitewashed room, irradiated 
Sis.S 3 ^ For, the boys and girls sat on the face 
of the inch lied plane in two com y>aet bodies, 
divided up the centre by a narrow interval ; 
and Sissy, being at the corner of a row on the 
sunny side, came in for the beginning of a 
sUHbeam, of which Bilzer, being at the 
corner of a row on the otlier side, a few j-ows 
jn advance, caught llie end. But, wlno-eas the 
gild was so darh-eyod and <]arlv-‘haire<l, that 
she seemed to receive a deeper and more 
lusti'ous eolor from the sun when it shone 
iipf?n her. the bo\ was so light-eyed and light- 
haired that the sell-same rays apyieared to 
draw out of him what little color he ever 
possessed. His cohl eyes \vould hardly have 
_ ^eu eyes, hut for the short cuds of lashes 
whiclj, bringing tliern into iuiraetliate con- 
trast w’itli R(nnt'fliing paVi* tban Uieniselvcs, 
expresstai their form. His f»]K>rt-crop})e<l 
Iwr niiglit liavo been a mere continuation of 
iho sandy freckles on Ivis forebeml .and face. 
His skin was so unwliolesomely deficient in 
the luitnral tinge, that In* looked as though, 
he weri- cut, lie would bleed white. 

T Biizf i',*’ said Thomas Gradgrind. “Your 
-definition of a liorsc ” 

“ Qnadruy^ed. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, 
namely twentv-four grinders, four eye-teeth, 
and twelve incisive. Slicd-s coat in the 
wring ; in marshy count, lies, sheds hoofs, too. 
Hppts liard, but requiring (o be sliod with 
Ik'Itifi. Age known by ninrks in mouth.” Thus 
(and much more) Bitznr. 

“ Now girl number Iwonty,” said Mr. Grad- 
gHnd. “ \ oil know what a liorse is.” 

She curlseyetl a«gain, and would have Idushed 
Meeper, if she could have bluslied deeper than 
sht had blusluM] all this time. Bitzer, after 
rapidly bJ inking at Tliomsus Gradgrind wUh 
both eyes at once, and so catching the light 
upon Ju& quivering ends of lashes that they 
looked like tho an of btlsy insects, put 


his knuckles to his freckled'foi*ehead, and sat 
ddwn again. ■ , , “ 

The third gentleman now stepped^ forth. 
A mighty man at cutting and dryiugl be was ; 
a government olfiecr ; in his way (and m most 
other peojile's too), a professed pugilist ; always 
in training, always with a system to force 
down the general throat like a bolus, always 
to be heartl of at the bar of his little Public-' 
office, ready to fight all England. To con- 
tinue in fistic phraseology, he had a genius 
for coming up to Ihc scratch, wherever and 
whatever it was, and proving himself an ugly 
customer. He would go in and damage any 
subject whatever witli his right, follow up 
with his left, stop, exchange, counter, bore 
his o]>poneut (he always fonglit All Eng- 
land) to the ropes, and fall upon him neatly. 
He was cerfain to knock the wind out of 
common-sense, and render that unlucky ad- 
versary fleaf to the call of time. And he 
had it in charge from high autlioi’ity to bring 
about the gr.-at jiuhlle-oflice MilleimiunJ, 
when Cuiumissioners should reign ujion narth. 

“ Very well,” said this gentlennui, briskly 
smiling, and folding his arms, “That’s a 
hor.so. Now. let me ask you, girls and boys, 
■Would you paper a room v/iih ntprcsenUitions 
of horu's ? ” 

A fter a pause, one balf of tlie cbildren m’icd 
in chorus, “Yes, sir!” Itpon which the 
other liair, seeing in the gentleman’s face 
that Yes was wnuig, cried out in chorus, 
“No. sir!” — as the custom is, in these ex- 
aminations. 

“ Of course. No. Why wouldn’t you ? ” 

A pau<e. One corpulent slow boy, with a 
wheezy manner of breathing, ventured the 
.answer, Becjiuse he wonhln’t paper a room at 
all, but would paint it. 

“ YTm paper it,” said the gentleman, 
ratlicr warmly. 

“ You must ])aper it.” said Thomas Grad- 
grind, “ whether you like it or not. Don’t 
tell 7U you wouldn’t paper it. Wiiat do you 
mean, imy ? ” 

“I’ll explain lo you, then,” said the gen- 
tleman, .after another and a dismal pause, 
“why you wouldn't paper a room wdth 
representations of liorscs. Do you ever see 
horses walking up and down the sides of 
room.s in reality — in fact ? Do you ?” 

“Y’’es, sir!” from one half. “No, sir!” 
from the other. 

“ Of course, no,” saivl the gentleman, with 
an indignant look at the w'l’ong half. “ Why, 
then, 3 'ou are not to see auywliere, what ^’•ou 
don't see in fact ; you are not to have anywhere, 
what you don’t have in fact. What is called 
Taste, is only another name for Fact.” 

Thomas Gradgrind nodded his approbation. 

“ Tlii.s is a new principle, a discovery, a 
great discoveiy,” said the gentleman. “ Now, 
I’ll try you again. Suppose you wei'e going 
to carpet a room. Would you. use carpet 
having a ropi*e8entati6n of fiowera npdn it 1 ” 

There being a general conviction by this 



twinkle, little star ; how 1 wonder what yon 
are ; it had never known wonder on the 
subject, having at five years old dissected the 
Great ^Bear like a Prolessor Owen, and driven 
Charles’s Wain like a locomotive engine- 
driver. No little Gradgrind liad ever assQoi- 
ated a cow in a field with that famous cow 
with the crumpled horn who tossed the dog 
who worried the cat who killed the rat who 
ate the malt, or with that yet more famous 
f cow who swallowed lorn Thumb ; it had 
never heard of those celebrities, and had only 
been introduced to a cow as a graminivorous 
ruminating quadruped with several stomachs. 

To his matter of fact home, whieh was 
called Stone Lodge, IMr. Gradgrind dii ectcd 
his steps. He had virtually retired from the 
wholesale hardware trade before he built 
Stone Lodge, and was now looking about for 
a suitable opportunity of making an arith- 
metical iigure in I’ailiaiiient. Stone Lodge 
was situated on a moor within a mile or two 
of a great town — called Coketovvu in the 
present laitlifiil guide-book. 

A very regular feature on the. face of the 
country, Stone Lodge w'as. Not the least dis- 
guise toned down or shaded (df that un- 
compromising fact in the laiulseape. A groat 
sqtiarc house, with a heavy portico darkening 
the principal windows, as its master’s heavy 
br<ftws overshadowed his eyes. A calculale<i, 
cast U]), balanced, and proved liouso. Six 
windows on this .side of the door, six on that 
side ; a total of twelve in this wing, a total of 
twelve in the other w ing ; luur and twenty 
carried over to the Uick. A law'n and ganlen 
and an infant avenue, all ruled straight like 
a botanical accouut-book. Gas and ventila- | 
tion, drainage and water-service, all of the 
primest quality. Iron clani])s and girders, | 
fireproof troin top to bottom ; mechanical lifts 1 
for the housemaids, with all their brushes and i 
brooms ; everything that heart could desire. • 

Everything 2 AV<)1I, I sup])o.se so. The 

little Gradgriiids had cabinets in various 
departiiicnts of science too. They had a 
little coucho](jjioal ealniiet, and a little metal- 
lurgical cabinet, and a little miueralogical 
cabinet ; :ui<l the specimens wx*re all airaugc«l 
and labelled, ainl the bits of stone and ore 
looked as thpugli they might have been broken 
from the jfkirent sub.'staiiccs by tho.se tromcii- 
doiisly hard inslruincnts their own names ; 
ami, to paraphrase the idle legend of I’eter 
Piper, who had never found his vray into i/teir 
nui*serv, If llie greedy little Gradgriiids 
grasped at more than this, wliat w'as it for 
ffpod gracious goodness sake, that the greedy 
Gradgriuds grasped at ! 

Their father walked on in a hopeful and 
satisfied fi'ame of mind, lie was an aifectiouate 
father, after his manner; but he would pro- 
bably nitve described himself (if he had been 
pufy like Sissy Jupe, upon a delinition) as “an 
emipently practical ” father. He Imd a par- 
tieuLar priae in the phrase eminently pnicti- 
cal, wliich w'as considered to liavc a special 


application to him. Tirhatsoever the pjublic 
meeting held in Coketown, ; and whatsoever 
the subject of such meeting, sonle Coketowner 
was sure to seize the occasion of alluding 
to his eminently practical friend Gradgrind. 
This always pleased the eminently prac^i<»tl 
friend. He knew it to bt his due, but his 
due was acceptable. 

He had reached the neutral ground upon 
tlie outskirts of the town, w’hich was neither 
tow'n nor country, and yet was either spoiled, 
when his eras were invaded by the sound of 
music. The clashing and biinging band at- , 
taclied to the horse-riding establishment 
whieh had there set up its rest in a wooden 
pavilion, was in full br.ny. A Hag, floating 
from the* summit of the temple, proclaimed 
to mankind that it was “ Sleary’s Horse- 
riding ” which claimed their suffrages. Sleary 
Inmsolf, a stout modern statue with a 
money-) )ox at its elbow, in an ecclesias- 
tical niche ^of early Gothic avchiteoture, 
took the money. Miss Josephine Sleary, as 
some very long and very narrow Rtrijia of 
printed bill announced, was tbeii inaugurating 
tlio entertainments wdlli licr graceful eques- 
trian TyToleaii flowcr-act. Among the other 
}»leasiiig but ahvaya strictly moial W'onlera 
which must be seen to be believed, Signor 
Jupe was that afternoon to “elucidate the 
divertingnecomplishraenta of liisbighly trained 
performing dog Merry logs.” He was also 
to exhibit “ his astounding feat of throwing 
•seventy five hundred weight in rapid suc- 
cession backhanded over his head thus 
forming a fountain of solid iron in mid air, a 
feat never ijoforo allcruj>tcd in this or any 
other couulry and which having elicited such 
rapturous plaudits from enthusiastic throngs 
it cannot be withdrawn.” The same Signor 
Jupe was Ui “enliven the varied pcrlormances 
at frequent intervals with his chaste Shakspe- 
reaii (juips and retorts.” Lastly, he was to win<l 
them ujj by appearing in bis favorite character 
of Mr. William Luttou, of 'fijolcy Street, in 
“the highly novel and laugliable liippo- 
comedietta of The Tailor’s Journey to Brent- 
ford.” 

Tiiomas Gradgi*iiid took no liecd of these 
trivialities of eour.se, but passed on as a 
practical man ought to ])ass on, either bru.sh- 
ing the noisy insects Irom his thoughts, or 
con.signing them to the House of Correction. 
But, the turning of the road took him by the 
back of the booth, and at the back of the 
booth a number of children were congregated 
in a number of stealthy attitudes, striving to 
peep ill at the hidden glories of the place. 

This brought him to a slop. “ Now, to 
think of these vagabonds,” said he, “ attracting 
the young rabble from a model school ! ” 

A space of stunted grass and dry rubbish 
being between him and the young rabble, he 
took his eyeglass out of Ids waisteoat to look 
for any child ho knew by name, and might 
order otf. Phenomeuon almost incredible 
thoiigh distintetly seen, what did he then his-. 
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but hw own metallurgical I^uiBa peej;- no more.” He did not spealc again until they 
ing with all^ her might tlirongh a hole in a hod walked aomo liali-«i-iQile in alienee, when 
deajlhoard, and his own mathematical Thomae he gravely broke out with: “What would 
' abasing himself on the ground to catch but a your best friends say, Louisa? Ho you- 
I hoof of the graceful equestrian Tyrolean flower attach no value to their good opinion ? What 

I 'act I ^ would Mr. Bounderby sjiy ? ” 

Dumb with amazement, Mr. Gradgrind At the mention of this name, his daughter 
crossed to the spot where his family was tlms stole a look at him, rernaikahlo for its intense 

disgraced, laid Ida hand upon each erring and searching character. He saw nothing of 

; , child, and said : it, for before he looked at Aer she had again 

^ “ Louisa 1 ! Thomas ! ! ” cast down her eyes ! ” 

Both rose, red and disconcerted. But, “What,” he repeated presently, “would 
Louisa looked at her father with more boldness Mr. Bounderby say ? ” All the way to Stone 

than Thomas did. Indeed, Thomas did not Lodge, as with grave indignation he led the 

j look at him, but gave himself up to be taken two delinquents horafc, he rejjeatcd at inter- 
home like a machine. vala, “ What would Mr. Bounderby say ?” — 

“ In the name of womler, idlciujas, and as if Mr. Bounderby had been Mrs. Grundy. 

folly ! ” said Mr. Grailgriiid, h’uding each 

away by a hand ; “ what do you do here ? ” 

' “ Wanted to see w hat it was like,” relun»cd OB ANGES AND LEMONS. i 

Loui.sa shortly. , j 

“ What it was like ? ” « As we listen to the street-child, crying - 

^ “ Ycf«, fatlier.” “fine Saint Michael’s, four a-penny !” how 

There was aii air of jaded sullenncas in them of os have bestowed a single'’ tliought 

both, and particularly in the girl ; vet, strug- wp^o the many iiilcresls involved, the many 
gling through the dissatisfaction of her face, energies brouglit into action, in the production 
there was a light with nothing to rest upon, ^ud transport of these Iruits from the south 
a fii*e with nothing to burn, a starved imagi- cold, dull countries ol the north ! 

nation keeping lile in itself somehow, which How 1‘ow of us have any conception of the 
' brightened its expression. Not witli the vast tracts of land re(juired to rear these 
, brightness natiual to cheerful youth, but with J^leasant products of the soil : of the hands em- 
uncertaiu, eager, doubtful fliishc.s, wliich iiad I jdoyed in the culture : of tl»e beautiful siiips, 
something paniful in them, analogous to tlic of the noble si earn -vessels eiiguged in tmns- j 
cliangcs on a blind face groping its way. porting them from foreign lands to these 

f$he was a child now, of hfieen or sixteen ; I ‘ores : of the rail way -trains employed at 
I but at no distant da}’’ would seem to become • eertaiii season.^, to whisk the cooling cargoes 
; a woman all at once. Her father thought so j fi'om Soutlinmpton to London, while their 
asiio looked at lier. She was ]»rctl.y. Woui< I consumers are sleeping in their beds: of 
have been self-willed (he thought in his! the large piles of massive warehouses re- 
eminently practical way) but for her bring- j qnircid to store, to sample, and to sell them i 
ing-up. i by auction : of the mean squalor and deso- 

“ Thomas, though I have the fact before , lalioii of the great retail orange-mart in 
me, I find it difficult to believe that you, wdth! I Luke’s riaee: of the thousands of men, 

I your education and resources, shouhl have women, and children who draw a sub- 
{ brought your sister to a scene like this,” sissteiice from their sale in H-iie streets, in 

“1 brought /urn, father,” said liouisa, steamboats, at fairs, in theatres, or wherever 
quickly. “ 1 asked him to come.” people congregate. It may be well to know 

I am sorry to liear it. I am very soiry sonietliing of all thi.s, and to learn how im- ' 
iiKleed to hear it. It makes Thomas no portaut a part is thus played in a densely j 
better, and it makes you worse, Louis;i.” peopled country, by articles apparently so 
She looked at her father again, but no tear insignificant as oranges and lemons, and 
fell dow'n her check. moreover, how it is that this fruit, coming 

“ You ! Thomas and you, to whom the circle to from enormous distances at great coat, 
of the sciences is open, Thomas and you who i^’ sohl in our streets at a cheaper rate than 
may be said to be replete with facts, Thomas our own ajiples and peura. 

^ mid you who have been trained to rnatheina- The reader will scarcely need to be told 
tical exactness, Thomas and you here 1” cried that the trade in oranges Is of much greater 
!Mr. Gradgrind. “ In this degraded position ! extent than that in lemons. In London alone 
1 am amazed.” . it has been computed that there .are annually 

I was tired, father. I have been tired a sold not fewer than one hundred millions of 
long time,” said Louis, a. the foi-mer fruit and twenty millions pf the 

Tired ? Of what ? ” asked the astonished latter : about one-fourth of the oranges being 
fether. . disjiosed of in the streets and theatres. This 

" “I don't know of what — of everything I street business in fruit is a trade of some an- ; 
think”. ' tiquity, dating back beyond the reign of Qqe^* 

. Say ; not another word,’* returned Mr, ElizabOth, and growing until at the pr^si^ ;; 

I . Qradgrind. “You are oUildish. I will heai’ time there caiiuot be less thou seven thouisiii^ ^ 
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persons tlius occnpied in tlie metropolis alone, rate Of WO shtlUngi aiid Sizt>ei>ce or tli^^' 
aud possibly not fewer tliau .teii thousand shillings and niuepence pbr box of abo^t t^p - 
persons so engaged throughout the country, bushels each, with a further five per cent. 

If we consult botanical authorities, we ailtlfd, is now no more than eightpence ifie 
shall learn that the citrus family embrace bushel. The duty on nuts has been 't^uGSd^ 
within it tho orange, the sliaddock, the one-half: grapes pay but twopence 
citron, the lemon, the lime, and tho for- bushel, and apples and pears threepence, 
bidilcn fruit. Of tliese there are many I'lie varieties of oranges most commonly 
dilfereul species, ♦ all natives of tropical met with in this country are- the Saint 
countiie.<!, where they flourish in great Michael, the Lisbon, ti e Seville, and thO 
abuiitlance. According to some author.>4, Maltese. The first namc<l are in greatest 
there arc as many as seventy-five spccic.s of repute amongst us on account of the richness 
oranges, both bitier and sweet, forty-six of and delicacy of their flavour, and may be 
lemons, seventeen of citrous, eight of liiues, readily known by tlie suiooihuess and thin- ■ 
SIX of shaddocks, and five of bergamots. ness of their skins. They are cultivated, as 

These vaiictics aie now to be met with j their name indicates, at the island of Saint 
ill all parts of the East and West fiKlies, | Michael, one of tho Azores or Western IslauclSp ■ 
Australia, Japan, the C.^pe C’olony, in South . and also at Torceira and in Saint Mary’s of the 
America, the Azores, Spain, I’oiLugal, France, j same group. 'fho China orange is grown 
and Italy. It maj readily be iniagine<l by : abiind.antly in Li.sbon, Spain, Malta, and tlid 
those' even wlio have never quiLte«l Europe, xVzores': the pi‘(»[»er Maltese orange, however, 
how highly {u ized these juicy fiiiits aie by ! is ;i distinct .siieciOH, having a pulp of a deep 
the parolicd inhabitants ot tropical countries; ‘ bh>od-red colour. The Seville; orange, eomirig 
Ijow eageirly a small clinstci* or gro'.e or 011I3' trom Sj>ain, petssesaes a bitter flavour 
oranges or slunldocks is sought and tended ami thicker rind, and is chieflj^ employed in 
b}' dwellers in oriental lands. So welcom**, k«> ' the manufacture of wine, shrub, ami marm.v 
highly esteemed aie those fruits the d:ule. SincethereducUonofdutyitiscom- 
choicest gifts of a boiuitlful i’lovidcnve, tbat'putcd that the total quantity of oranges 
on INew Vear’s Hay, on birtlida}s, at rnar- iiujiorUd into tho United Kingdom cannot 
riage feasts, and at other festivals, the most U- hss than Ihiee hniidrcd millions in round 
fitting present by which reganl .'uid esteoin numbers, of wliieh one-third, as wo haV(^ 
maybe marked, is un elegant little basket , alrcatiy staled, lind tluir wmv to London, 
full of oiangos and limes. i The cultiva'iou of oranges in the Western 

In years gone b^^, whtn stc.'im and elec - 1 I.slamls was introduced fn»m rcrtugal ; and 
tricity were slumbering agencies, our sup])Iics;so gcni.i! were tlio soil ami climate louud for 
ot given fiuit uere n<.ce«.sanly drawn ' (licin, that lin y have now taken the pJaco 
fx*om ihoao countries only which were near ' of nearly all ot tier jn-oduee, and have become 
our shores, Our oranges and lenion.s in those ‘a iin-at iinporl.uiL article of trade from thofe© 
days came from S})aiu and Portugal. Slc;un, inlands. Saint Michael annually exports two 
has, however, in this ciise iis in many.otlior.s, | Inmdred cargoes of the fruit, amounting to 
opened fresh sources of supply, and now-'a- , alxuit two liuudred lliousimd boxes of a 
days our frefeh-fruit market is well biored thonaand oranges each. Tereeira ships twenty 
with tlic luscious prodncLions of tlie iiK'st dis- ' or thirt}’ cargoes. Saint Mary’s and Fayal, 
tant tro])ical regions. The Wcbl India Islands Imwcvcr, have not nearly so laj ge an export. ' 
furnish us w'iUi pine-a}>ples, bananin'*, for- j The culture of oranges in all these islands 
bidden-fruit, and citrons. The Azoivs, -is now as essential to the well-being of 
Madeira.s, Malta, Crete, as well as Spain ;ind;ilie inhabitants, as is the growth of rice to 
Portugal, tend us oranges ; while lemons are Hindoos, the jivodnce of tlic vine to the 
Bqnt to us ij oin several hslauds in the Medi- ; ))cople of soulhern France, or the yield of 
terraneiui. j apples to our countrymen in Devonshire.' 

AUhouglnwe are less dependent upon these I Every family however poor has its 
fruits aliment than the inhabitants of!a.s an orange garden is termed, which may, 
W’armer lands, we are still largely indebted to ' number from a dozen to a thousand trees, 
them as tending to promote health, especially ! The marriage-portion of a bride of Saint 
fioi* tlie poorer classes ; who liave not access to I Michael consists not of money nor of jewels^ 
Bdore costly frnit. An iniwiso ])oli«'-y, however, | but of a certain number of orange trees in full * 
had until veiy recently levied a custom.^ duty j bearing; and that villager considers himself 
upon fruit of all kinds, including even orangfsj fortunate w'ho can bestow a score of such 
axtd lemons, wldch were not cumpeting with! trees on each of liis daughters, 
any of their kindred, grown in this country ; j These quintas are pi*eLtily laid out; the- 
wh^re indeed they are never produced but as ; ti’ees being planted in regular rows, with tialt 
raret objects in the hot-lionscs of the wo.-ilthy ; I shady hedges about tlieui of some quick-^ 
and,/ eveu then, turn out to be flavourless growing jilants, which serve to break the 
and sickly. A vrise policy has ho lowered force of tli'e wind, and so protect the delkatd 
these fbu it duties as to bring oranges within blossom and tender young fruit during' the 
the of tbei>o<<ire3tm the h^d. The tax equinoxes. They require seven years to 
^Vhich formerly levied upon them at the! arrive at maturity, during which time green \ 
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Gt^m of variaas Icmds are takeo. from tbe 
grS»^, but seWom after the ti-eea are iu full 
boarih^, unless by the very poor. They are 
plauteii, twenty-five or thirty feet apart, and 
attain a height of thirty feet. Great 
pains are taken to keep them Uioroughly free 
from the attacks of insects and aiao well 
pruned; an operation which Is jjerformed 
every year. The cultivator in short devotes 
the wliole of his working hours and all his 
best energies to the cure of hLs quinta, not 
only during its early growth, but wlien it has 
arrived at maturity ; ibr, upon its produce, hfs 
main dependence is placed, quite as much 
indeed as that of the Irisli cottier upon his 
potato-field. The oia?ige is his staff of life. 

The ct)st of sheltering one acre of oiangc 
tiV 2 es amounts to fifteen pounds sterling ; 
eight pounds for the plants, and a fui lhej- 
sum of about two pounds for placing them In 
the groun<l. For seven }ears they give no j 
yield ; during the next three years they pro-' 
duce a half crop, and at the end of that time . 
may bo said to be in full production. Some ! 
of these rrees attain a gnat age ami an euor- , 
mous .size ; more than one we have hoard of 
as measuring seven feet rouml the bnsc of the j 
stem. Their yield is also great, reaching in 
favourable positions and in good st-.asoiis to so | 
much as twenty boxcfi, of a thousand o/-aiiges ' 
each, from one tj*ec ; as many as t\vcnt>-i-ix * 
thousand frnit liave been known tt) be gathered .j 
from one of lliese prolific trees, and it ma}^ 
therefore be readily bedieved that during the 
rip(Miing season, large supports have to be 
placed beneath the brandies to prevent the 
gten^t weight of fruit Ironi breaking them 
awiiy from the li'iink. I 

The appcai'auce of the many quintas ; 
throughout the uudiilating fiice oi' Saint, 
Michacd, halt hidden amongst dense shades of j 
deep green foliage is extremely picfcm*es(iue. ‘ 
Some have their little cottage and patch of j 
ffardeu-stuff ; others of ampler <linrensions | 
have their “ casinhoa,” and thv*ir’ rich })loasure- , 
grounds and oruauiental work ; but all are ] 
surmounted by a Lower of wood and a little , 
flag-stall', whence on saiuL-daya, and Sundays, ' 
and festivals, pennants and Hags wave gaily in I 
the sunny breeze, aping the fun and frolic 
that is going on bedow. On these occasions, j 
be the occii prints rich or poor, no work is 
attempted. Pic-nics, tea-parties of all kinds, ; 
with singing and dancing, and love-making on i 
the soft green sward and under tire sliade of 
heavily laden fruit trees, whose golden trea- 1 
snres dance in the summer sea- wind, aie the ! 
only occupalion of the people at those times. ! 
In those cool, pleasant retreats, the maiden 
and her lover, the priest, the peasant, the 
noble, tlve trader, the busy townsman, all 
congregate ; aiid, with the bright blue 
aky above, the rich green turf below, the 
merry sound of pipe and tabor, the . song 
•of ^ birds of gorgeous plum;ige, the laugh of 
children around and about, the fragrant 
periume, of orange, and citron, and myrUe 


blossorus, floating the air, — there amidst 
all this grow to maturity the ripe, rich fruit ^ 
that within but one short week, by the potent 
aid of wind and steam, shall be after some' 
tossiug and tumbling, thni&t iiuo iiondon 
faces in Loudon tlioroughfai-t H, with the , 
Lomlon cry of '* only lour a-penny — fine ' 
Saint Midi ad’s I” 

• Li the quintas of the Azores, tlie ormige 
trees blossom 'iu March and April, when 
copious showers, added to the growing warmth 
of the sun, give new life to vegetanon. In 
the best situations the frnit will begin lo 
ripen by October, and in the following montli ' 
a gathering may be made of small quantities 
for the l-iondon infurket, where the first 
arrivals of the season always command high 
prices and ready sales. I’hey me, however, 
not iu full profusion until January, before 
which time the Portugese seldom tiiste any. 
By the eutl of February the whole crop will 
be ofl:' the trees, and the greater ]>6rLion 
away from ti.e islands, in this way the 
trees have not a very long respite between 
the gathering and the blossoming ; they may 
iu lacL he said to be producing all the year 
round. A variety of other fruits will be 
frequently grt>wn in these quintns, such as 
limes, guaviis, citrons, lemons, wC.; but only 
for tiielocal comiiULiition, oranges being the 
sole articl*? of export. 

In Spaii> and Portugal the ormige trees are 
]*lantod ami cultivated much in the smuc man- 
iiLi*as in the islands, but without the necessity 
for sluKiing by idgh fences. 'I’Ue Porto and 
cievillo orange liv'cs do not attain a similar size 
to those of tlio China and Saint Michad’s, nor 
do tliey produce nearly as abundantly. The 
u.snal annual yidd of a Seville tree will bo eight 
thousand. Previous to the reduction of the 
duty on foreign fruit, the impoitcra were 
exceedingly particular in regard to the size, 
of the oranges received from Sj ain and 
Portugal. I.one bc^^oiid a certain ilitoeiision. 
were shipped to our market ;*and, to enable 
the packers of tlie fruit to <letej’mine which 
should go and which be rejected, it was usual 
for them to have a metal ring in their hands 
with which they lapidly gaiiged the fruit, as 
they rcceivctl it from the country boats. 
Such oraiige.s as passed through the ring were 
left for pacliing ; tijosc which were found too 
large were flung into the river ; and we have 
been assured by a traveller that during the 
gathering season be has Keen the JJonro 
completely covered by the rejected fruit. 
Thus we see one of the de.striiciive efleets of 
protective duties. The watste they occiisioned 
iu this way of all sorts ot foreign produce, was 
enormous. But, happily, no suoli waste takes 
place now. Under the present system of low' 
duties, oranges of all sizes JU‘e brought to 
market, and can now be afforded at a jwice 
equal to that of our own homo-giowii apples.; 

Lentous, are brought in large quHjiU!i0jsi: 
from Sicily, where they are ctdtivatcd On- - 
precisely the %ame principles as the oi'$a^o^pii 
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the Western Islands. Tliey are received, 
however, rather later in the season,, and are 
packed in square cases, instead of the peculiar 
long boxes in which oranges andve. A large 
proportion of the importation of lemons is 
used for confectionary purposes, tvliilst the 
’ juice is in great demand in the royal and 
mercantile navy for the prevention or removal 
of scurvy ; it is also used for manufacturing 
and chemical ])urposes. 

The transport of the three hundred millions 
of oranges annually consumed in this country 
gives employment to not fewer than two 
hundred and twenty clipper-built schoouers. 
These smart vessels may be seen any day 
between December and May discharging 
their Cargoes at the various wharves of Lower 
Thames Street, opposite the great heart of 
the British orange world— Botolph and Pud- 
ding Lanes, London. Files of Corporation 
fniit-porters (among the sturdiest and longest- 
lived samples of vested rights and protected 
labour, fostered by the behind-the-age Muni- 
cipality of London), staggering under long 
eases squeezed in at the middle, issue from 
one of those trim schooners, up tall, dangerous 
ladders ; along wet slippery wharves ; under 
dark gateways, across crow'tlcd muddy Tluq^ea 
Street ; through the mazes of Botolph and 
lidding Lanes, in at a wide portal, and 
finally are lost to sight above a huge wooden 
sloping gititing, not unlike a gigantic plate- 
rack. 

Tt is truly wonderful to see how those heavily 
laden porters contrive to pass through life 
and Botolph Lane without dislocating a few 
\ of their necks, or deranging the economy of 
their joints. 'ITiey appear to be at it all day 
' long like a busy nest of ants, or a bustling 
hive of bees ; and one can but wonder W'liat 
becomes of such inyruids of oranges, and how 
• many fairs and races they go to ; liow many 
bottles of ginger-beer and bills <jF the play 
will be disposed of in their society ; and 
linally, how many fails on the pavement their 
, rinds will occasion. 

The huge warehouses in Botolph and 
Padding Lanes are the great fruit em- 
poriums of our metroy)olis. There floor 
upon flood, story upon story, may be seen 
piled and' heaped and blocked up with 
chests, boxe^ sacks, baskets, barrels, all 
bursting with their rich fruitiiiess. In cold 
dark stone cellars, in lofty ground floors, in 
topmost cock-loft, not a foot of space is 
wasted ; ^very square yard is economised, 
and iiiatle to perform its utmost func- 
tions. Grapes, chestnuts, pine-apples, pears, 
citrons, liazel-iiuts, oranges and lemons, all 
are there in overwhelming abundance, in 
. waggon-loads, in heaped-up jjiles, in towering 
pyramids. 

^ A busier and a noisier scene is going on in 
^mother part of the great “ orange ten itory.” 
In Monument Yard is one of the largest fniit 
•{jirnis in this metropolis — in the world. They 
4re the brokers who, almost, dally during, the 
I 'ji . ' 


season, hold auctions of the fruits they hiiTe 
on hand. In a long, not over cleanly 
looking out upon the great stone Monhi];kehf,. 
are some desks, a solid table, and rows of 
benches, on wdiich, in all sorts of attitudes, , 
are to be seen all sorts of fruit buyers. When 
pine-apples, grapes, aud French and Batc^ 
soft fruit are on sale, the assembly will be 
rather more select ; but for the orange ttoi 
lemon business, the company comprises several 
West-end buyers, w’ith a motley crew of noi^ 
greasy folks from the yjurlieus of Duke^ 
X^lace, Covent Garden and Spitalfields. Thofi^ 
men it is who, buying the fruit in lots of 
eight cases, retail them out at a good profit to 
costermongers and sm.all sliopkeepers. 

We have said before, tliat the earliest 
oranges brought to the market command a 
high fancy y)rice, and are eagerly bought up. 
Besides this inducemeitit, there is not a little 
spirit of rivalry amongst tJie different fruit 
brokers, and it is always a great point to be 
the first in the market with new fruit. To 
attain this great efforts are made. Steamers 
are now used to V)ring the fiMt parcels 
of oranges from Portugal, whilst the fastest 
sailing clipper schooners are engaged for the 
first bhipmeuts of the Saint Michael crop. 
Hero we find the railway stepping in, and 
accomplishing what was never before thought 
of. The London and South-Western Kail way 
keep.s up a continuous stream of trallic be- 
tween the Southampton waters and the 
Thames. So much energy, imleed, has lately 
been thrown into this line, that Southampton 
is thought by many to bid fair at no very 
distant day to become a huge London 
and bonded wai ehouse. 

Let us see what this company does for the 
or.'inge dealers of London. 

Tiic fruit sales in Monument Yard have 
not yet come on ; the noisy room is empty ; a 
(lozeii clerks have totalled up the day’s work. 
The principals are about to leave tlieir desks, 
when lo ! a telegraphic message from South' 
aiiipton gives them notice that one of their 
orange cli])pers is in sight off the i)ort. All ib 
bustle in the oflice at Monument Yard, aull 
in a few minutes circulars are conveyed by 
messengers to the buyers noi’tli, south, east 
and west of the metropolis, informing them 
that by ten o’clock on the following morning 
their first parcel of the new Saint Micham 
crop will be on view in their ware-rooms. 
The orange clippei* reaches the Southampton 
Docks before night. By an arrangement made 
with tlie Custom-House authorities, a portion 
of the cargo is landed “ under bond,” and in 
tJiat state loaded in the covered waggons of 
the railway company. Steam soon wafts them 
to London. They are safely housed in the 
company’s depot at Nine Elms. Before break 
of day next morning they are loaded in a' 
barge. A deep fog comes on, promising to 
disappoint the fruit buyers equally with the^ 
brokei-a. Tlie fog clears up, but the tide has 
turned dead against the barge bound to 


wbarf. Once more steam comes 
to ttiea'escue. A smre “Baclielor” or “ Wed- 
ding-rii^g ” or ^ Citizen A,” is hired to tug it 
' lip against wind and tide, and all is safe. The 
wiarf is reached, the boxes of new fruit arc 
landed, and in a few minutes more the oranges 
which, ^n the previous evening were skim- 
ming the British Channel, will be tasted in 
the show-room in Monument Yixrd. 

The directors of the South-Western Bail- 
tray are not content with what they have 
already achieved. One iriumpli leads to 
another, and having succceiled, as thus 
shown, in ]daeing tlie Channel and the 
Thames wharves next door to each otlier, 
they are now intent upon erecting sucli a 
commodious range of warehouses at the Nine 
Elms terminus as shall serve as bonded store- 
rooms, where, if they (^oose, the imjiorters of 
goods may expose their firoduco to their ens- 
totnera, and where bargains may be made 
without the necessity fur <lispatching c.*irgoei> 
to the city. The company have purchased an 
extensive tract of l iver frontage for the pur- 
pose, anti .ire now at work upon this huge pile, 
it is certain that any arrangement which iun.y 
tend to relieve the great mctrojiolia of some 
of its redundant traffic, to lessen the dense 
crush in the too-thronged streets, will prove a 
boon that should not be too lightly thought 
of, provided the interests and reiiuiremeiits of 
commerce are e(tually cared for. 

Our ])ieturcof Oranges and Lemons” will 
scarcely be complete witliout a passing notice 
of the great Hebrew fruit mart in Ouke*s 
Tlace, The coi'reet name of this locality is 
Bzdiat James's l*lace, and it is supjwscd tliat 
its more ])opular title had its origin in a 
certain “iJuke’s J’alaee” wliich st<»od upon 
the spot wlien Loiubm’s wcsdtliy citizens con- 
gregated about Tower IJill, the London Wall, 
and Bishop’s Cato. At the present time there 
is small vestige of anything ducal about the 
spot. It lias not its like anywliere about the 
metropolis, and to be tiioronghly understood 
must be seen. It is true that Luke’s Place is 
dirty and rickety; yet, in spite of thus, there 
is an air of Orientalism, of Eastern iiide- 
pi^ndence, which gives a charm even to the 
dingy wares and the empty packages. The 
open-air shops, piled up with i*ipe, lus- 
cious, radiant fruit, arc diiiilieates of the 
Indian ba-zaars we have wnlked through in 
our Eastern travels, thongli without their 
Biiiwhine. The handsome nut-brown, dark- 
haired daughters of Israel, jewelled and 
ribboned, and smiling, seen dimly amidst the 
shadows of thoso murky spots, appear like 
breathing pictures of a master hand. 

All day and every day, Saturdays alone 
excepted, these busy “fruit-wives” ply their 
avocations, whilst their lords and nnisters are 
out on weighty matters, attending fruit sales 
kt tbe broil’s, inspecting and valuing cargoes 
of uevyly-land^ oranges and nuts, or gather- 
ing inWmation, or Imrtering, or a thousand 
other things by which they may “ put money 


I in their purse.” If we credit the words of the 
dark-haired maid of Judah who is counting 
out a hundred of oranges into a retailer^ 
basket — and gallantly bids us not doubt her-^ 
alic is selling her fruit at precisely tlie price 
it cost ; a- marvellous proceeding truly, aii4 
which induces astonishment that all Luke’s 
Place has not been forced through the Insol- 
vent Court yeans ago ! We could not avoid 
asking ourself, if this be so^ whence come the 
glittering rings and gay ear-rings '\frorn by 
oiir bright-eyed informant? and whence too 
the rich fiii'Siitui’e and costly fittings that 
peer at us through the thick aimosphere 
from first-floor windows ? Aladdin, we are 
told, had his precious stores of jewelled wealth 
in marvellous gardens far underground ; the 
magicians of Luke’s Place cullivaic their 
trees of iwecious stones on the first and 
second floors. 

Fridays arnl Sunday mornings arc the great 
fair days of orange and nut dealing in this 
qinarter. At such times it presents a busy 
aspect with the motley crowd of men, boys 
and women from all parts of the metropolis, 
— the “costers” of Loudon, and who aro 
said to numl>cr about four thousand. Carts, 
hand-barrows, flats, baskets, sacks, all are 
ready for their destined loads ; and so active 
arc these people, that in a few hours all will 
be again quiet ; the business of the day is 
done, and it i.s not an iiii usual thing for one 
of these ]>uko’s Place merchants to liandle 
between fine ami two hundred pounds within 
a very brief .sjiace of time. 

There are features of this trade which it 
may be well not to overlook in our brief 
notice, for i, hough not apparent at first sight, 
they are important in their results. One of 
them is tlio eiicour,agement which tlie in- 
creasing trade in oranges and lemons gives to 
the building and navigating of clipper ships, 
fc^ruits so perishable as these demand a rapid 
transit ; and hence, altliough steam doc.s 
inucli, there has, with the eixpaiiding trade; 
grown up a large class of fast-sailing, well- 
manned .schooners, equal in most respects to’ 
any gent leman'.s yachr.,;itfi)r(liug an admirable- 
training for ellicioiit sailors and masters. 

The part jilayed by oranges and lemons 
in improving tlie health of our Jai-ge town 
populations, is not less inqiortant ; vast 
numbers of the poorer classes would be 
othcrwi.se debarred from the use of any 
anti-scorbutic during the spring and early 
summer, a period when the absence of vege- 
tables and home-grown fruits rtmders such 
things as oranges doubly valuable. 

The juice of lemons, or “lime-juice,” as 
it is called, is equally valuable during long 
voyages at sea, where of necessity access to 
vegetables and fruit is out of the question, 
and where a more than usual quantity of salt 
meat must be consumed. It is not too much 
to say thiit thousands of lives liave been 
saved by the i^e of lime-juice on board ship, 
whilst iniiiious of lives on shore have’ bethi* 
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prolonged and rendel^ed more enjoyable by 
the cheapening of oranges. 

, SHARPENING THE SCYTHE. . 

In the heart of a high table-land that over- 
. looks many square leagues of the rich scenery 
of Devonshire,'tlie best scythe-stone is iouiul. 
The whole face of tlie enormous cliff in which 
it is contained is honeycombed with minute 
quarries ; half-way down there is a waggon 
road, entirely formed of the sand cast out Iroin 
them. To walk along that vast soft terrace 
^ on a July evening is to enjoy one of the most 
delightful scenes in England. Forests of tir 
rise overhead like cloud on cloud ; through 
openings of these there peeps the purple 
moorland stretching far southwai’d to the 
Homan Camp, and barrows from which s]3ears 
and skulls are dug coniinually. Whatever 
may be underground, it is all soft and bright 
above, with heath and wild flowers, about 
■which a breeze will linger in the liottest noon. | 
Howii to the sand road the breeze does not | 
come ; there we may walk in calm, and only j 
eee that it is quivering among the tujimost 
trees. From the camp the Atlantic can be 1 
seen, but from the sand road the view is more | 
limited, though many a bay and heafUand far 
beneath show where the ocean of a past age 
rolled. Fossils and shells are almost a.s jdeu- 
tiful within the cliff as the soytlie-stoue itself, 
and wondrous bones of extinct animals are 
often brought to light. ! 

All day long, suiumer and winter, in the ! 
sombre fir-groves may be heard the stroke of | 
the spade and the click of the hammer ; a ^ 
hundred men are at work like bees u]>on tlic 
cliff, each in his own cell of the great houey- 
conib, hia private passage. The right to thg 
in his own burrow each ol these men has pur- J 
chased for a trifling sum, and he toils in it 
daily. Though it is a narrow space, in which 
he IS not to stand ui)righl, and can 

scarcely turn, — though the air in it that he 
breathes is d.'irap and deadly, — though the 
colour ill his cheek is commonly the hectic of 
consumption, and he has a cough that never 
leaves him night or day, — though he will 
' himself remark that lie does not know muougsl 
his neighbour.^ one old man, — and though, all i 
marrying early, lew ever see a father with his 
grown-up son, yet, for all this, the scythe-stone j 
cutter works ini|K accustomed way, and lives : 
bis short life m^Prly, that is to say, he drinks | 
down any sense or care that he mi g lit have, i 
These poor men are almost without exception 
sickly drunkards. The women of this com- 
mtinity are not much Jiealthier. It is their 
fffslf to cut and shape the rough-hewn stone 
into those pieces wherewith “the mower 
■wbots his scythe.” The thin particles of dust 
that «scape?«^’ing this process are very per- 
nicious to t fa^fem gs ; but, as usual, it is found 
impoBsibl6W||il|Pi> the ignorant sufferers by 
anything i^|lM^tti of an idea from without; 
a number respirafbrs have been 


more than once provided for them by lihe 
charity of the neighbouring gentry, but 
scarcely one woman has given them her^coon- 
tenance. 

The short life of the scythe-stone cutter is 
also always liable to he abruptly ended. 

I Safety requires that fir poles from the neigh* 
bouring wood should be driven in one by one 
0*1 either side of him, and a third flat stake 
be laitl across to make the walls and roof 
safe, as the digger pushes his long burrow 
forward. Gheap jua these fir poles are, they 
are too often dispensed with. There is 
scarcely one of the Jiuiidred mined entranoas 
of disused caverns here to be seen, through 
which some ciiished or suffocated workman 
has not been brought out dead. Tlie case 
is common. A man cminot pay the trifle that 
is necessaiy to buy lir poles for the support of 
his cell walls ; the confcqueiice is, that sooner 
or laldr, it must almost inevitably hapjDen that 
one stroke of the pickaxe shall j)roduce a fall 
of sand behind him, and set an impassable 
barrier between him and the world without. 
It will then be to little purpose tliat another 
may be working near him prom])t to give the 
alarm and get assistance ; tons upoji tons of 
heavy sand divide the victim from the 
rescuers, and they must prop and i‘oof their 
jway at every step, lest they too perish. Such 
j accidents are therefore mostly fatal ; if the 
I man Avas not at once crushed by a fall of saud 
! upon him, he has been cut oil from the outer 
! air, and suffocated iu his narrow worm-hole. 
WJiiteknights is a small village at the foot of 
this cliffi inhabited almost entirely by persons' 
following this Bcylhc-stoiic trade. The ,|sw 
agricultural labourers there to be met mth 
may be distinguished at .a glance from their 
brethren of the pits ; the bronzed cheeks from 
the hectic, the muscular Irames from tlie 
bodies which disease has w^eakened, and which 
, dissipation helps to a more swift decay. The 
cottages are not ill built, and generally stand 
I detaclied in a small garden ; their little porchcB 
! may be seen of -an evening thronged with dirty 
pretty cliildjcn, helping father outside his 
cavern by cjuTying the stone away in little 
baskets, as he brings it out to them. 

Beside the LutaTivulot, whichhas pleasanter 
nooks, move flowery banks, and falls more 
I musical than any stream 'in Devon; beside 
this brook, and parted by a little wood of 
[ beeches and wild laurel from the village, is a 
very pearl of collages. Honeysuckle, red 
rose, and sweet briar hold it entangled . in a . 
fragrant network ; they fall over the little 
I windows, making twilight, at inidnoou, yet 
I nobody Ims ever thought of cutting them 
away or tying up a single tendril. Grand* 
father Markham and his daughter Alice, wi^ 
John Drewit, her husbmd and master of the 
house, used to live there, and they had three 
little children, Jane, Henry, and Joe. 

A little room over the porch was especially 
neat. It was the best room in the cottage, 
and therein was lodged old Markham^ who 
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|uu|, 90 ikr .'aa the inean^ of his children went) 
1^0 best of board as well. Ee was not a very 
old but looked ten years older than he 
was, and his hand sliook throu^^h an infirmity 
more grievous than age. He was a giu- 
drinker. John Hrewit had to work very liard 
to keep-not only his own household in food 
and clotliing, but also his poor old lather-iu- 
law in drink. 

John was a hale young man when first I 
knew him, but he soon began to alter. As soon 
as it "^as light he was away to thosaud-clilf by 
A pleasant win ding path through the beech woo J 
smd up the steps which his own spade liad cut. 
One or two of them he had made broader 
than the rest at intervals, where one might 

« r]y sit down to survey the glo}-y spread 
h; the low, white, straw-thatched farms 
nglikc light amongst the p <sture-lauds, 
,tle U»wiis eacli with its shining rivei, 
and the great old city in the hazy <lisLance ; 
the high beacon hills, the woods, and far as 
eye could see the mist that hung over the 
humense Atlantic. This resting on the upward 
jiath, at first a pleasure, became soon a matter 
of necessity, and that, too, Jong before the 
cough had settled down upon him ; few men 
in Wliitekiiights have their lungs so whole 
that the}' can climb up to their pits without a 
halt or two. 

The old man helped his son-in-law some- 
times ; he was a good soil; of old man by 
nature, and not a bit more selfish than a 
drunkard always must be. He ground the 
rough stones into shape^ at liome, minded the 
children in his tlaughteV’s aksence, and even 
used the pick liinisclf when lie was sober. 
John, too, was for his wife’s sake tolerant of 
the old man’s infirmity, though half his litile 
earnings went to gratify the old man’s appe- 
tite. At List necessity compelU'c(^iim to be, 
as he thought, undutifnl. Print after print 
vanished from the cottage 'walls, every 
little ornament, not actually necessary furni- 
ture, was sold : absolute want threatened tlic 
household, when John at last stated firmly, 
though, tenderly, that grandfather must give 
the gin-bottle or find some other dwelling. 
Alice was overcome wfitli tearj^. biit when 
l^ppealed to by the old mmi, pointed to her 
dear husband, and bowed her head to his 
wise words. 

For two months after this time, there 
were no more drunken word.s nor angry 
tongues to be heard w'ithin John's pleai^aut 
cotUge. Nothing was said by daughter 
or by son-in-rlavr of the long score at the 
public-house that was being paid ofl‘ by iu- 
ctalmeuts ; the daughter looked no longer 
at her father with reproachful eyes, and the 
children never again had to be taken to 
bed before their time — ^liurried away from 
the i»ght of their grandfather’s shame. At 
, last, itowever, ou one Sunday evening in 
yfuty^the^ ruling passion had again the mas- 
Harkhaip came home in a worse state 
thha ^everj and in additiom to the nsual 


debasement, it was evident that he was 
possessed also by some maudlin terror, that 
he had no power to express. 

Leaving him on his bed in a lethargic slee^ 
John sallied forth as usual at dawn; iiis»bpys, 
Harry and Joe, carrying up for him his 
miner’s spade and basket. Heavy bearted as 
he was, he could not help being gladd{;ned 
}>}" the wonderful beauty of the landscape. 
Hm daiiglitcr told me that she never saw him 
stand so long looking at the country — he 
seemed luiwillingly to leave the sunlight for 
his dark, far winding burrow. His burrow 
he had no reason to dread. Poverty never 
had pressed so hard upon John Drewit as to 
induce him to sell aw ay the fir props that 
assiiicd the safety of his life. Often and 
often had his voice been loud against those 
men, who, knowing of the mortal danger to 
which they e.\])OBcd their neighbours, gave 
drink or money in exchange for them to the 
foolhardy and icioiis. Great, therefore, was 
Ids horror when he went into his cave that 
morning, and found that liis own props had 
been removed. They had not been taken 
from the entnince, w’here a passer-by might 
have observed Ihcir absence ; all was right 
for the first twenty yards, but beyond that 
distance down to the end of his long toil- 
worn labyrintli every pole was stripped 
away. Surely lie luiew' at once that it was 
not an enemy w'lio had done this ; he knew 
tliJit the wu etched old man wlio lay stupified 
ot home, liad stolen and sold his life defence 
for drink. All that the poor fellow told his 
boys w^as that they should keep within the 
safe ]>art of the digging while he himself 
w'orked on into the rock as usual. Three or 
four times he brought out a heap of scythe- 
stones ill his basket, and tbeii he was seen 
alive no more. 

Harry, his eldest son, was nearest to the 
unprojiped passage wdien the gaiidclilf fell. 
"When he heard his father call out suddenly, 
lie ran at once eagerly, running tow'ards the 
candle by whicb the miner worked, but on a 
sudden all w^as dark ; there w’as no light from 
c«indle or from sun — before and bcbmdwas 
utter blackness, and there was a noise I’lke 
thunder in his ears. The wdiole bill seemed 
to have fallen upon them both, and many tons 
of earth parted tire father ironi his child. 
'I’he sand about the boy did not press on him 
I closely. A heavy piece of cl iff that held 
together was supjiorted by the narrow walls 
of the ])assagc,and his fate' was undetermined. 
He attendeil only to the mnflled sounds 
within the rock, from whicli lie knew that his 
father, though they mi»'ht be the sounds of 
iiis death struggle, still lived. 

To the people outside the alarm .had 
instantly been given by the other child, and 
in an incredibly short space of time the 
labourers from field and cave came hurry- 
ing up to the rescue. Tw'o only could.- 
dig togeiher^ two more propiicd the 
b^ind theifi foot by foot; relays ea|^^ 
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v^aittid lit tlje entrance; and not an instant 
.was lost in replacing the exhausted work-.’ 
men. Everything was done as quickly, and, i 
at the same time, as judiciously as possible ; 
the siirgeon bad at the first been ridden for, 
at full speed, to the neighbouring town ; 
brandy and other stimulants, a rude lancet — 
■with which many of the men were but too 
well pi*actised operators, — bandages and 
blaiikets were all pla'^ed ready at hand : for 
the disaster was so common at Whiteknights 
that every man at once knew wliat was pro- 
per to be done. Those who w^ero not actively 
engaged about the cave, were busy in the 
coustructioM of a litter — perhaps a bier — for 
the unhappy victims. 

How this could have happened ? was the 
whispered wonder. John wms known to he 
fiar too prudent a man to have been working 
without pro]>B, and yet fj-esh ones liad to be 
supplied to the rescuers, for they found 
none as tliey advanced. The i)Oor widow — 
every moment made more sure of her be- 
reavement — stood a little way aside ; liaving 
begged for a spade and been refused, she 
stood with her two chihlren hanging to her 
apron, staring fixedly at the pit’s mouth. 

\ Down at tlio cottage there was ;ui old man 
ii^vokitjg Heaven’s vengeance otl his own 
grey head and I’eproacliing himself fiercely 
wiili tlie consequences of hm brutal vice ; he 
had stolen the poles from his son’s pit on 
the previous morning, to provide himself 
with drink ; and on that very day even 
before he was quite recovered from his yester- 
day’s debauch, he wjis to see the victim of 
Ills recklessness brouglit home a lifeless heap. 
He saw John so brought in, but with the! 
eyes of a madman ; his brain, weakened by 
drunkenness, never recovered from that 
Bhock. 

Easket and barrow had been brought full 
out of the pit a hundred times ; and it wns 
almi|st noon before, from the bowels of the 
vei'y monutaln as it seemed, there came up a 
low moaning cry. “My child, my child,” 
murmured the mother : and the digging 
became straightway even yet more earnest, 
almost frantic in its speed and violence. 
Presently into the arms ot Alice little Harry 
was delivered, % pale .and corpse-like, hut 
alive ; and then a shout as of an army was 
set up by all the men. 

They dug on until after sunset — long after 
they had lost all liopo of fimling John 
abwa. His body w'as at last found. It 
was placed upon tlie litter, and taken, 
tinder the soft evening sky, down through 
the beech wood borne. Alice walked by its 
eidCj holding its hand in liers, sjieecllless, 
f and with dry eyes. She never knew until 
' after her father’s death, how her dear John 
was murdered. She used to wonder why 
the old man shrank from ' her when she 
Visited him, as she often did, in his confine- 
ment. The poor widow is living now, though 
she has sabered giief and want. Her 


daughter Jane has married a field laboom, 

I and her sons, by whom she is now well sup- 
ported, have never set foot iu a pit since they 
lost their father. 

OUR COACHMAN. 

Orn Coachman smokes a miglity pipe, 

And through a hedge of beard looks grim, 
Wears breeks with sable leathern sM-ipe, 

And square knee-patch, a wondrous Uiin ! 

And short blue coat with orange rim, 

And spurs, as though to ride by turns, * 

While on the shining hat of him 
, In brass a regal eagle burns. 

Not Piccadilly, not Gheapside, 

(Tbnnk Heaven !) is wiuiess of his pride; 

Hut, despot of our Diligence, 

11c drives from Prussia into France. ' ''fii, , ■■ 

lie wields his team with gmiit-like words, ' ' 
His whip is like a carter’s whip. 

And slung with pied and tASScl'd cords 
Sleeps the shrill servant of his lip; 

To savage roar and strange ya-hip 

Well climbs each sturdy club-ttiil sleeil, 

Down hill they rush, without a slip, 

In rattling, jingling, jolting speed. 

And now throngli rugged streets we lop, 

And now our C'uacbinau’s pensive soul, 

Pour’d through the horn, apprises rraiice 
’Tis we — the rrussiaii Diligence! 

WHERE ARE THEY ? 

We have not the slightest desire of trehch- 
iitg on the jmtvinee or interfering with the 
circulation ofi the numerous compendious 
little works, the authors of whivh arc bo 
desirous to know Who’s Who ? What ’a 
What? or Which is Whicli ? in eighteen 
hundred and fifLy-thvce, four, or five. We 
hope th.at the result of their inquiries will be 
eraiiieiitlygpatisfactorj to tliem ; and tlmt 
they will allow ns to confine ourselves to the 
speculative query, “ Where are they ?” ^ 

Yes ; where .are they ? “ Whom ?” you may 
ask. To wliich we answer — People — people 
who do and are doing tlie most extraordinary 
things around us daily and hourly ; but with 
whom, in our whole life long, we seem for- 
bidden to come in contact, and regai'ding 
whose whereabout we must needs be per- 
petually perplexed. They must be some- 
where, these people, yet we never saw them, 
never shall see them, perh.ap3 ; wo may have 
sate next them at dinner yesterday, ridden in 
the same omnibus, occupied the next seat in 
the pit, the same pew at church, jostled against 
them in the city, five minutes ago, yet we ar6 
no wiser, and must ramble up and down the 
world till our span is accomplished, and our ' 
rarablings are ended, still bootlessly repeating 
the question, “ WJiere are they ?” 

A chief cause for our distressing nncer- ' 
hainty as to where the people we are in search 
of are to be found, lies in the disagreeal^ ' ' 
uniformity of costume prevalent in the pre- 
sent day. We, are worse off than we’re we 
placed as observers in eome aavaige Country 
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irhere the inhabitants wore no clotliea at all ; 
for there, afc least, the chief njight be recog- 
jiised .by the exti*a quantity of paint he 
addni^ himself with ; and we might in time 
•bepome sufficiently initiated in the mysteries 
of tattoo to tell the mecb-cine man from the 
peon, the yonug warrior from the old brave. 
But may 1 ask how are we to tell any 
one man from another (our own inxmediate 
acquaiu Unices excepted) by his dress alone. 
The millionnairo may be walking past us in 
an intense state of seediness, and the spend- 
thrift may hustle us half into the gutter in all 
the bravery of “ heavy-swelldom,” cane, and 
jewellery. There is a judge, 1 liave heard, who 
dresses like the fre(juentcr of race-cour.ses ; 

I have had pointed out to me a Beer of the 
Bealm whom 1 should have taken for a waiter 
at a city chop-house ; and F myself know an 
actor — a very humorous and jocular corncilian 
imlecd — who looks like a professed member I 
of the Society of Jesuits. Ilealiy, what 
with the moustache movement, the detec- 
tive police, the cheap cloLiiiiig establish- 
ments, the shirt-collar mania, the intro- 
duction ami wearing, by peacen-ble business 
every-day men, of the wildest and most in- 
congruously pictures(pie garments — such 
as ponchos, togas, vicunas, siphoiiias, &c. — 
nobody knows who or what anybody else 
is ; and the father may go searching for his 
children, and the child for his parent, and the 
wife for her husband, all echoing and re- 
echoing, like Montaigne with liis “ Que-sais- 
je T’ — the one frivolous and vexations, yet 
recondite Interrogation, “ Where are they 
Pf course the public enunciation of this 
demand will lead to the reception of some 
thousands of letters by Uic conductors of this 
journal from parties auxivnis to give full in- 
formtitioii of where they arc. T^ey will be 
astonished that we have been so long ignorant 
of their wliereabouts ; and our “ Where are 
they ?” will be quite swamped and put lo 
shame by a chorus of “ We are here ; we are 
there j we are everywhere.” None will abstain 
from commuiiicatiug their local habitations 
and names to us ; save those who Imve some 
strong private and personal reasons for keep- 
ing it a dead secret, where they are at all. 
Meanwhile, pending the communicativeness of 
the one class, and the reticence of the other, 
where are they all, nevertheless 2 

Where, for instance, are tlie vast majority 
of the advertisers ami tne people that are 
advertised for 2 and, more than that, what 
sort of people can they b<{ 2 The Times is 
full of such subjects for speculation ; and I 
dare say the clerks who receive the advertise- 
ments themselves, and the compositors who 
set them up, and the press-readers who i-e vise 
them, often pause in the midst of their task 
td wonder where the seekers and the sought 
be. , Where > is the “ gentleman who wit- 
nessed the brutal assault ” on the other 
gentleman getting out of a (Ihelsea omnibus 
ou Tuesday the twenty-second instant, and 
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j who wouhl confer an inestimable favour if he 
would look in at No. 3, Muggleston Street, 
Pimlico? Will he ever confer this inesti- 
mable favour, this genllcman ? Alas, we 
may search the i-eports of the poh'ce ■ 
courts and the Middlesex Sessions for 
months, years, and find no sign of him ! 
The assaulter and the assaulted, the lawyera ’ 
and the witnesses, may all have settled their 
little business long since. Lawyois may have 
been instructed, and they in their turn may 
have instructed counsel, costs may have been 
incurred, charged, taxed, paid, not paid, sued 
for ; the aggrieved party may at this very 
moment l>(‘ expiating his rash desire to obtain ^ 
justice, in Whitecross Street or the Queen’s 
Bench; the villian who committed the gross 
assanlt may be coolly puffing his cigar on the 
deck of the Lively Dolphin, bound for Mel- 
bourne ; the gentleman who witnessed the. 
affray may be (without the slightest 
cognisance of bis propinquity) sailing with 
him on the salt ^fea, or in another sliip 
on the .same sea, or lying near him at the 
bottom of the sea itself ; the lawyers may be 
dead, their daughters dowered with, or their 
sons spending, the costs ; the Pimlico omnibus 
may be broken to ])ieces or burnt, or we may 
be iiailing it at this very moment. The affair 
may have taken all, or any, or none of these 
turns. How do we know ? what d(p we 
know 2 

Where is the party who called on Messrs* 
Buggies ami Fuggles in the course of last 
Sept ember, and who is requested to call again 2 
^\ hat did he call for 1 Was it to tell Buggies 
that ho was liis long-lost son, supposed to 
liave gone ilowu with till hands ou board the 
Chowder-Alh’', outward-bound Iilast India- 
man, twenty years ago ? Was it to ask Bug- 
gies and Fuggles if they had heard anything 
of his (whose ?) long-lost daughter, supposed 
;o have gone down with all li-ands in the 
Mango, homeward-bound Indiamau, 

tell years ago ? Was it merely to pull 
gles's nose or to call Fuggles a liar ; and do 
Buggies and Fuggles desire to see him again 
in order to servo liim with a notice of action, 
or to confess that they were in the wrong, 
and tender liim the liand of reconciliation 2 
Where is he, fimilly 2 Beading the Times at 
this very moment perhaps, and in lus 
anxiety to learn the latest news from the 
Bast, deliberately skipping the advertisements; 
troubled with a short memory may be, and 
with the paragtaph beneath liis eyes, quite 
forgetting Buggies and Fuggles’s names, and 
that lie ever called ou them at all ; or, very 
probably, fully mindful of his Sept ember visit, 
but determined to see Buggies and friend at 
Jericho before he trusts himself within twenty 
miles of their house again. Perhaps, my dear 
reailer, vou may be the party who called, and 
when this meets your eye> will rush off to 
Buggies’s incontinent, or to Peele’s Coffee- . * 
house, to consult tlie files of the Times fbi» 
tb.e date of *the adverLisement — or without 
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a moment ’« delay will proceed to put the 
breadtli of the British Channel between 
Bujygles, Buggies, and yourself. 

Where are the ** descendants (if any) 
of Jean Baptiste Pierre Jouviii, who was 
supposed to have been a Breneli Hugue- 
not reftigee in London, about the } ear 
sixteen -hundred and eighty ?” Wherever can 
the individual be, who seeks to hiul out de- 
aoendants from so remote a stock ? Is he 
Melhusaleh, the waiuleriug dew, Isaac 
Laquedein, or tlie laborious historian of 
the Eevocation of the Edict of Nantes 
seeking to verify some document, to elicit 
some fact, to authenticate some date ? Or is 
there perchance some Jouvin yet alive, a 
Protestant and a Frenchiiian, anxious to learn 
tidings of his old Huguenot ancestor — ti rich 
Jouvin, a pious doiivin, a kindly Jouvin, 
yearning to share hisricljes and his love witli 
eomc one bearing liis name, and descended 
from the race that siilfered for the faith in the 
bad days of old ? Or does the ai-Wertisemenl 
«rrian.ile — diTadful thought ! — from some wilj' 
Jesuit or fierce Inquisitor’s great grandson 
cherishing ancestral bigotry and ancestral | 
hatred — actuated by fanatical hostility to- | 
wards Huguenotisni in general and Jouvin ■ 
in.pai’ticular, and thirsting to decoy him into j 
some })rivate Inquisition, there to torture! 
him IP a private rack or burn him at a jMi- j 
» vate* stake. Wliere are the descemdants j 
(if any) of J. B. P. Jouvin? Have theyj 
kept their father’s name, and faith, and ! 
trade, and do they yet jdy the shuttle and | 
weave the X’ioU silks in gloomy Spitalhelds. • 
Miserable uncertainty ! There may be ‘ 
Jouvins yet, but they may have re-eniigrated | 
—degenerated — their very name may have I 
become corrupted. One may be by this time 
an Irishman — say Father O’Jowler, consign- 1 
ing (in oratory) Pi-otestants to torniouf and 
on the little stejis of his little altar fiercely : 
denouncing the British Oovernmeiit, the i 
Saxon race, Jind the theory of the eartir.Sj 
movement. One Jouvin may have emigrated ; 
to America, and in jjrocess of lime transmuted ; 
himself into Colonel Gracchus Juvvins, that ' 
fierce pro-slavery Senator .and (piior to lus 
-bankruptcy and *' abscjuatnlation *’ from the 
state of New York) ardent Free Soiler. There • 
may be descendants of ^iiviii in England, j 
debased, degener-ated into Jbggins, and, all; 
unconscious that their aucestoi-s were silk- 1 
weavers in Spit.alfield.s, be kee])iiig coal aiid| 
potatoe sheds in Wliitechajiel. | 

Where on eartli are the people W’Lo j 
$end conscience-money to the Chuncellor of; 
the Exchequer ? Absence of income and ! 
conscience (at least towards sach a vague ! 
mentor as the govemmeiit financier) w'ould ' 
of course prevent my ever sending him 
halves of notes for unpaid income tax. Did 
you ever know any one who did ? Can you 
point out to me one single gentleman with a 
white waiiii,teoat, a broad- brimmed hat and a 
watch and sealfi^ and say — “ Thii-e goes T. J., 


or L. K, who sent the Ohaucellor of the 
Exchequer fifty pounds yesterday on account 
of taxes unpaid.” Yet these conscientious men 
must be somewhere or other. What ai*e th^ 
like ? 1 have a fimcifiil theory — founded On' 

what basis I am, 1 confess, quite at a loss to 
tell — that the imaj^rity of tliese rueu of con- 
acience .are men with white waistcoats, 
l>road-brimmed hats, watclies ami seals ; 
furthermore, Unit they all wear low shoes, 
and take snuff from massive golden boxes. 
They are all -immensely rich, of course ; and 
tl»e conacience-dockets in their cheque-books 
are mingled with numerous others relating to 
donations to charitable institutions, j)oUoe-' 
court po{»i*-b()xes, and cases of real distress. I 
can fancy Iho entries in their diaries runuing 
somewhat thus : “Attended board-meeting of 
oiqdiaii sympathisers at twelve ; relieved the' 
destitute at half-past twelve ; gave away 
soup-tickets at one ; ilannels and coals at two ; 
<lrew check for fifty i)ounds and enclosed it to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as conscie^nce 
money at three.” 1 wonder how long after 
liny have defrauded the revenue to any con- 
siderable extent their conscience begins to 
prick tliem, and how long they battle with 
conscience, and hocus him, and smother him, 
and refuse to listen to his still small voice. I 
wonder when it is they are at last persuaded 
to make restitiilimi, and how they do it-— 
whether with the iueflable felicity of well- 
doing, or wdth the uneasy satisfaction of 
atoning by a ])ai‘tial disgorgement for a 
grievous roguery, or wdtU the treiiumr of de- 
tection, or the sullonness of self-rei)roach, or 
the horror of ilesjiair. Arc the conscience- 
money senders, after all, not the white waist- 
coatctl, low-‘,hoed men 1 have figured to my- 
self, but hard, stern, gaunt, grisly lawyers, 
bill discounters, bailLlJs to great landlords, 
speculator!, guardians, committee men, trus- 
tees, and the like ? Are they suddenly 
overtaken with such a sharp and quick 
remorse for the injuries they have inflicted on 
those over whom they have jiow'ei', or who 
have trusted in them, for the widows t)iey 
have been hard upon, and the orphans whose 
riosfs they h.-n’^e ground, tliat in sheer treranur 
and agony of mind the.y with their trembling 
hands adjust tlie salves of gold find plasters 
of banknotes to the hidden sores of their 
hearts, and in a desperate hurry send tens 
and twenties .and fifties all over the country ; 
this to the widows’ almshouse and this to 
the orphans’ asylum ; this to the wateiv 
company for unpaid water-rate ; this to the 
g.as-coraimny for the falsified meter ; this to 
the r.ai I way-company for having travelled in 
first-class carriage.s with second-class tickets, 
or exceeded the allowed quantity of Inggage, 
or smoked in defiance of the by-laws ; this 
to the Exchequer iu part compeusaUon of the 
.abused commissi Duel’s and defrauded collec- 
tors of income tax ? Whether I am n^t all , 
right or all wrong in these surmisings, I 
imagine the payments of conscicnce-moiiOy 




WHERE AEE THEY * 


are generally payments on account — on very 
Bmali account — of tlie sums dne to individuHls 
or to government. I think if 1 had ten thou- 
sand 'a-year, and a great many ehares in a 
great many mines and railways, all purchased 
at a considerable discount, and all r^uoted, 
now, at a considerable premium ; if I had a 
large house and many servants, and my 
aunt in Somersetshii*e had disinherited niy 
disreputable brother Bob in iny favour ; if 
my brother Ned’s children (he failed poor 
fellow shortly after 1 retired from the firm) 
were in a charity school, and Ned’s widow 
. (her dowry started us in business) taking in 
needle-work, — if my last little ventures in 
slaves in Cuba, and Brummagem guns in 
Caflraria, and bowie-knives in Arkansiis, and 
rum and brandy on the Guinea coast had all 
been very successful, — i think, now and then, 
wlien I had begun to think that 1 was getting 
old, and that 1 had been a hard man, or that j 
1 had the gout, or a fit of indigestion, or the 
blues, — that 1 eouid send the halves of a few 
rotes to the Uhancellt)r of the Exchequer as | 
conscicnce-i.ioney : — reading tlio announce- 1 
men I of the enclosure in the next morning’s j 
Times would lielj> down my tea sind toiisL ' 
a little. I think, too, that I should like to 
see my name in a few subat;ribers’ lists, 
and committee lists, and stewards fur public 
diniier lists. 

Wliero are the people who advertise 
children’s cauls for sale ! And where, more 
diflicult to find still, are the peoyilo who buy 
them — ay, aixl give ieJi guineas for them ? 
Tt has occurred to me sometimes, wandcTing 
through London, to lose my way, and in some 
unknown street in some little kiiowji neigh- 
bourhood to come sudderdy u]>f»n a dingy 
©hop, in tlie window of which wjsus the. an- 
nouncement : A child’s caul to ])e soH here.” 
But I never had courage to enter. I never 
had courage to a.sk to inspect the weird 
article, possessing, according to popular su- 
perstition, more occultly nautical jiowers than i 
the famed egg-sliells in which, unless broken 
by the cautious egg-spoon at the iiiorni ng 
breakfast -table, the unholy witcbc.s sail about 
in yachting expeditions on tlieir hideous 
sabbath. 1 had never the courage to wait 
till the unknown customer with the ten 
guiTie.os arrived. Jde does arrive, 1 believe, 
to this day ; but where he is J know not, 

■ neither where are the cauls or tlie chihlrcn 
that are born witli them. Tlie places where 
they are on sale are to be sure jjublished in 
the advertisement, but don't believe that the 
original proprietors of the cauls come from 
or live there. The only place where 1 could 
imagine a child’s caul to be indigenous, would^ 
be at a herbalist’s, than which, with the 
solitary exception of a ladies’ secoud-hand 
warehouse, 1 do not know a more mysterious 
and cloudy establishment. 

Tliere are two classes of people who, though 
their whereabouts is wrapped in much mys- 
iery 1 am not very curious about. These are 


the writers of the cyplmr or puzzle advertise- 
ments, commencing some what in thissl^le 
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And secondly, the monoWbal %dverlisers : 
— the Pickackifaxes, Boot-jacks, No hearth*- 
inig, How about X? and gentlemen of 
that style of literature. I don’t think tliat 
much good would result to us or to anybody 
if we know where those worthies were. 
Besides, they, and the makers of appoint- 
nienis, and the sayers of soft sayings and the 
talkers of drivelling nonsense in a newspaper, 
Avith forty tliou-sand subscribers and goodness 
knows how many million readers, ejiter into 
the categoiy J mean to descant upon some of 
these days when I ask. Whore are the 
Ninnies ? 

Where arc all the “peipetmil commis- 
’ loners for wilne.ssing the deeds to be 
executed by married women ?” The Lord 
Chancellor is perpetually appointing them ; 
they have all curious names and ad- 
dresses ; but where are they ? I never saw 
a perpetual commissioner ; 1 never knew a 
m.arried woman who was doom«jd to go 
through the awlul ordeal of executing a deed 
and having it wdtnessod by one of tliese dread 
beings. Are tliey perpetually sitting, these 
corumiBsioners ? Bo they never leave off wit- 
jH'Ssiug the dr^eds 1 never saw ? There is 
one Hugh Harmor llollowpenny, dwelling 
at Bettwys-y-boyd, in Wales. Kancy a com- 
missioner having to sit perpetually at Bet- 
t'vys -y-boyd, to witness the execution of tlie 
deeds never, under any circiiniBtances what- 
ever, e.xecuted by the married women of that 
ilk ! 

Where are three-fourths of the barn.sters 
who are called to the bai’ ? Do the}' pi’actiso, 
do they cam auj'thing, does anybialy ever 
.see anything of them { 

The gentlemen who have* commissions 
signeil by the Lord-Lieutenant, where are 
they ? Where is the Court of Lieutenancy of 
Jjoijdon, and who belong.s to it ? I have seen 
a deputy-lieutenant at a lev6e, but 1 want to 
know wliere he is when he is at home ; what 
lie is lieutenant over, and why, and all about it ? 

1 don’t care where the dissolute Initials are. 
My jirivute opinion is, that if they arc fooulish 
enough to run away from home, their parents 
arc well rid of them. 1 have a little curiosity 
to know where the people are who are to call 
in Bedford How or Southampton Buildings, 
or Lincoln’s Inn, in order that they may hear 
something to their advantage. I wonder wlmt 
it is ! My curiosity is checked by the know- 
ledge that it will not be by any means to my 
advantage to find out ; yet 1 can’t give up read- 
ing this portion of the Times every morning, 
lest there should be by chance a stray notice 
hiuting that a call of mine somewhere in the' 
ueigUbourliOod of the inns of court would be 
advantageouff to me, or that there im 


, 'i^orao odd thoasAndfir clf, unclaimed stock or the “enlightened British,’* tlie “ hnpatienttof- . 

hundreds of unclaimed '^dividends standing taxation,” the “generous,” the “ impariial,’’. ' 

in my name of the Bank of the “ discriminating,” the “ indigtiant,** the 

Enjiand. “exacting,” the “ungratefull” ' Have thesa 

where are o: real disli*ess, — ^the publics any consanguinity with the “ many 

people who Write^^e appeals to the benevo* headed monster,” the “mob,” the “swinish • 
lent,— the daiightera of beneficed clergymen, nmltitude,” the “masses,” the “populace,” 
—the widows of distinguished officers? I the “ r^iillion ?” Has this public anything to 
should like to know how many of these do with the Itepiiblic, and how ikiuch ? Is 
oases are indeed in real distress, and this the imblic which has so loud a Voice, 
how many are as near as first cousins and so strong an Opinion upon public 
to the honourable society of begging letter topics, and a Public Service for , the 
writers. advantage of which all our statesTnen are so 

Whei’e are the “ Lord Mayor’s swordbear- particularly anxious ? Where is tins high Iy- 
er’s young man,” and the “ Lord Mayor’s favoured, highlj'-privileged, mucU-cared-for, 
trumpeter’s young man,” and the “ water- much belainletl, ninch abused, always talked 
bailifl’s young man,” when not officially of, never seen public ? I observe that it is 
engaged, and what are they like when not never jn-osent when it is the subject of a joke 
officially clothed ? I wonder whether 1 ever at the tlieatrii ; which is always perceived to 
dined at Greenwich witli the waterbailitF’s be .a hit at some other public richly deserving 
young man. iriicre are the yeomen of tlio it, and not present. Is the public composed 
guard, and the inarshalruen, and the sergeant of the two or three thousand w^eak-uiinded 
trumpeteis, an<l the pursnivants-at-arma, individuals who take Billierson’s Liver 
when there are no coronation or marriage Pills, and Midcy Moloch's Treasures 
procession.^, no openings of the House, no of the Oasis, and Timour the Tartar’s 
state visits to the Opera. Do they wear in Medicated Cream ? Are the people who 
private life those resplendent crimson and r^ad the Peverend Boanerges Blunderbuss’s 
gold donbleCi, those symmetrical iiut)k hose, Wickedness of Washing proved by Pro- 
those historical but hideous little hats with phecy the public ? Is it the public that 
the red and white rosea ? Where are they ? believes in the Mission, and Divinity, 
Where are the innumerable mourning and Angelic Nature of Thomas Towser, 
coaches in long clothes that followed the ex-shoemaker and prophet, who renounces 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral the year before cleanliness and predicts the speedy de- 
last ? If there were another state funeral, strnclion of the world and tlie advent of the 
would they come out a^ain? Millennium every Thursday and every Suu- 

Wliere are all the thousands of Ladies of <lay throughout the yeju’, at the east end of 

Glasgow, Abstainers of Lambeth, and London? | 

Members of the Priinitiye Church of Bcr- I should like to be informed, if you have 1 

mondsey, who sign their so many Ihousaiid no objection, where are the rogues vrho j 

names to petitions for the re(lre.s.s of abiiost jmt red lead into my cayenne pepjier, Vene- i 

every imaginable worldly grievance, laid on tian red, fuller’s earth, and bad stardi j 

the tables of the Houses of Parliament almost into my cocoa ; chicory, burnt beans, and ^ i 

eveiy night in the session ?* Where are the chopi)ed hay into my coffee ; Prussian blue. ‘ 
people who get up those petitions, and the gummed and varnished sloe-leaves, emerAlcf,. 
people who write them ? And toll me, O green, and bits of birch brooms in rny tea ; 
tell me more than all, where are those peti- chalk, water, calves’ and horses’ brains into 
tions themselves at this present time ? my milk ; alum, gypsum, and dead men’s 

Where are they ? And who answers bones into my bread ; sand and clay into my 
•where ? And where, by the by, are all sugar ; cabbage leaves, lettuce leaves, hay, 
the echoe-s that have been pei’petually aiid'brown j)aper into my tobacco and cigars ; 
answering where, ever since people began glass into my snuff ; devil’s dust, rotten 
to make frothy speeches ^ Where, again, are thread, and evil odours into my clothes j 
the people wdio read frothy speeches when cotton into my silk liaud kerchiefs ; cast iron 
they are made and reported ? Where are the into my razors ; charcoal into my lead 
“perhaps too partial friends” who have pencils; bad brandy, sloe juije, and logwood, 
J3ei‘8ua<led so many authors to publish ? Did into my port wine ; turpentine, mastic, and 
I they know what they were at when they took water into my gin ; i)yroligneoiis and oxalic 
those courses ? Where are nine- tenths of the acids into my jucklc jar ; ground scaling wax 
books so persuaded into existence ? Do the and i)ounded sprats into my anchovy sauce ; 
friends read them until the)' are all imliccilc treacle, salt, coculus ipdicus, and laudanum 

together ? Where is the Blank, this who into my porter; dogs, cats, and horses into. 

has been the subject of all those verses? What my sausages; and drowned puppies and kit- ' 
does Blank think of them ? la he as tens into my mutton pies. Where ai'e they, ; 
tired of them as 1 am, or as you are of mo ? the great tribe of Adulterators ?— the sooun- 
Still, where are they ? Where are, or is, drels who put Villainous nastinesses into *J . 
that noun of multitude signifying many, the wholesome food. Mr. Aooiim may 
Fttbiic ? What sort of a pdbUc*ia it ? Is it i warned us that there is “death in the pot • 
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tlie ifanoet may iiave sent forth its com- 
•niiBBioDers to analyse samples of teas and 
j^ugars ; a miscreant may be detected once in 
^iEbui* years or so, filling up cases of preserved 
meat with the vilest ofikl, and neatly packing 
the interior of foragC trusses of hay witli 
shavings, stones, and dead lambs ; these hang- 
dogs — who have in their murderous frauds 
endeavoured to send out<leath and disease with 
the fleets and armies of England — may have 
their names gibbeted (in a quiet, gentle- 
, manly manner) once or twice in a session 
during a languid debate in the golden 
House of Lords; — but where are they? 
There is another public whose whereabout 
1 am exceedingly anxious to find out, — the 
virtuously “ indignant ” public, — the public 
that ajjplauds so vehemently in the galleries 
ol criminal courts, — that “with difficulty are 
restrained from tearing to jueces ” notorious 
criminals, on their emerging from Low Street I 
after their examination and committal forj 
trial. Now, nothing wouhl jdease me so 
much as to introduce this ]mblic, the vii-tuoiis 
and indignant public, to the villainous and 
adulterating public ; and ’gin a public meet a 
public putting red lead into pepper, or sloe- 
leaves into tea, or oli'.il into liay — and ’gin a 
public beat a public, and kicb a public, and 
pelt a public, it seems to me that the two 
publics wouhl be very appropriately brought 
together. 

Where are the people who about say- 
ing things ? ” 1 never go about saying tilings • 
about other people ; yet other people are | 
always going about saying thiugs about I 
me. They say (I merely adduce myself as an J 
embodiment of anybody), that 1 have a wife^ 
alive ill Bermuda, and that I ill-treat the Mrs. : 
Present Wriier, alive and resident with me in 
England, .dreadiully. I’hey suy T ilon’t pay inj' 
rent, and that I have invested fifty-five thou- 
sand pounds in the l^’rench funds. They say 
that my plate is all pawned, and that bailiffs 
in- livery wait at my table. They say that 1 
am about to invade England with ninety 
thousand men next week ; and that I was 
here, disguised as a Lascar crossing-sweeper, 
last Tuesday, reconnoitring. They say I 
have taken to drinking ; that I can’t paint 
any more pictures ; that 1 have written my- 
self out ; that I lost four thousand pounds on 
the last Chester Cup ; that I have exercised 
a sinister influence over the foreign policy of 
^ the country, opened despatcli -boxes, and tam- 
pered with despatches. 1’hey say I eat an 
ounce-and-a-half of opium every day, and that 
Bum's wrote my Inst pamphlet on Electoral 
Inform. They say I am going to become lessee 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre ; that I set my house 
on fire ten years ago ; that I am the “ Septimus 
Brown” who was taken into custody in the last 
, gambling hoiise razzia ; that I have a share 
in the French loan ; that I have presented a 
gold snuff-box to the ex-beadlo of St. Cle- 
; meti^ Hanes ; that I murdered my aunt, ray 
ootisiD, and my brother-in-law years before 


the commission of thsMcrime for w^ich I am 
now condemned to ^eath ; that 1 am an 


Fellow jack Island ; aTT^plfat I cut Thistle- 
wood’s head off. Now, where are the people 
who say all these things about me, about yon, 
about kings, queens, princes, and chandlers’- 
shop keepers ? You don’t ‘‘ go about ” saying 
such things ; 1 don’t go about saying them ; 
yet somebody goes about saying them. Where 
is your somebody and my somebody 2 
Where are they ? 

Jl'hore are the Parlies in the City to 
whom your monej'-lender is always obliged 
to apply to obtain the money he lends you ? ■ 
Where is the party who does not like the last 
name on the bill, and would prefer an addi- 
tional name ? Where is the Other Party, 
the only implacable party, who won’t hear of 
any delay in your being sued, sold up, ,and 
arrested? Where is the Third Party, who 
is always obliged to be consulted, “ square<,l,” 
sfioken to ; who always holds the bill, and 
won’t give it up ; who was so unfortunately 
present when your friend wished to mention 
that little matter privately to the other 
])arty, and who consequenlly prevented its 
satisfactory adjustment ? Where is he ? I 
ask again, where is he f 

Where is the “gentleman” who has called 
for us during our absence from home ; but 
who returns no more than tlic hat, umbrella, 
and thermometer wliich lie is supposed to 
have taken from the entrance hall ? Where 
is the gentleman for whom the silk-lined 
overcoat, or the patent leather boots were made, 
but whom they did not fit ; which is the sole 
reason of their being offered to us at so 
reduced a rate ? Where is that unfliiicdiing 
friend of the auctioneer, a gentleman who has 
such a number and such a variety of articles 
ot properly — from ready-furnished freehold 
shooting boxe.s to copies of Ltfther’s Bible— 
and who is always going abroad, or is lately 
deceased ? Where is the lady who is always 
relinquishing housekeeping, and is so strenu- 
ously anxious to recommend her late cook or 
housekeqier ? Whereabouts, I wonder, ai'e 
the two pounds per week which can with 
facility be realised by painting on papier 
mfichC*, or by ornamental leather wmrk ? 
Where is the fortune that is so liberally 
offered for five shillings ? Where are the 
smart young men that want a hat ? 
Where are all the bad writers whom the pro- 
fessors of penmanship in six lessons are s^ 
anxious to improve ? Where are the fifty 
thousand cures waiTanted to have been 
effected by He Pompadour’s Flour of Hari- 
coes ? Where are all the wonderfully 
afflicted people who suffered such excruciating 
agonies for several years, and were at last 
relieved and cured by two boxes of the pills, 
or two bottles of the mixture ; and who order, 
a postscript, femr dozen of each to*be sent’ to 
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• imme<Uately, for 'fflileU tiiey enclose 

postage stamps ? Where are the gentlemen of 
good education, who offer five hundred thanks 
' mr govern men t nppolntihents, legally tiMiis- 
ferabie ? Where oUier gentlemen wd)o 

have the governn|^ appointments, and do 
transfer them legally, and accept the thanks, 
and keep the inviolable secrecy which is 
always to be obaer>'ed, and where, Wheur, I 
say, are the goveriinient appointments which 
are legally translerabJe ” ^ , 

Where are the FirsL-rute Men, the Rich 
city Men, the Twenty Thousand Pound 
Men, who are sure to “ come into” every new 
project the moment it is htiily launched? 
Where are tiie buyers of all those eligibhi * 
investments — the partakers (for five hundred! 
pounds down) in lorLune-rnnking patents Ibrl 
ariicles in universal dt*mand ? Wliereahonts i 
in the daily, evening, or weekly pspcM-s, am I i 
to find the tiilhiisiiLstically laudatory eriti-; 
cistns of new novels (such as “A de- 
lighUui work." — Times. ‘"The best novel of- 
the day.'* — Vhronide. ‘‘ An adniirahle book.” j 
— Examiner. “ Worthy of Fielilmg.” — (ilobe) 
apjicudcd to tlie booksellers’ udvertLsemenis ? 
Wliiere are the purchasers of tlie cerulean ! 
neck-tioa with crimson and gold burs, tlie 
death’s-head shiits, tlie pea-grecu gh^ves that; 
we see displayed in certain hosiei's' shops?' 
Where are tlie libraries which would be! 
ineon)])l('te witliout nearly all the new books' 
criticised in the weekly papers ? — and wliicii, , 
of course, have got them 1 Where arc tlio.-e 
hcieditary boridferiieii, who to free themselves ' 
uniat strike the blow ; where is the blow' to , 
lie struck, and liovv are the bondsmen to ; 
strike it ? 

One question more, and I have done. * 
Where are all the people whom we ai’e to ; 
kiipw some of these days ! Wlierc i'l the • 
dear friend to whom, ten 3 "earH hence, we I 
sludl recount what an alrociims vilhuii onr j 
deaf friend to-day tunie<l out to be? 
Where ai’e they all hidden — ^the new connec- 
tions we shall form, quite forgetLing our 
present ties of blood and friendship ? \Vherc 
are the wives nnknowii, uiicourted yet ; the 
children unborn, uiitlionght wlio are to 
delight or grieve us ? Where are the after 
years that may come, and whore is all tliat 
they may, and all thatWe already know they 
must, bring ? 

KIGHTS AND WRONGS OF WOMEN. 

No one denies the fact that women have 
■f^roiigs ; we wrangle only over the alphabet 
of amelioration. Some advocate her being un- 
sexed as tlio best means of doing her justice ; 
others pro|)ose her iutellectiiHl annihila- 
tion, and tiie further suppression ot her 
individuality, ou the homceopathic prin- 
ciple of giving as a cure the cause of the 
disease, « 

How few open the ^Iden gates which lead 
to the middle leered Way, whose stillness 


offends the noisy, and whose retii^emibt 
gusts the restless; the middle path of A 
noble, unpretending, redeeming, ddtiiesli^ ^ 
usefulness : stretching out from Home, like 
the rays *of a beautiful stiii\ all over the 
worhl 1 Yet here have w'alkcd the holy 
women of all ages ; a long line of saints alhd 
heroines; whose virtues iiave. influenced 
countless generations, and who have 
more for the advancement of humanity than 
all the Public Functionists together. Not 
that the comparison bespeaks nmcli, or is 
worthy of the sacred Trutii. 

•A word witli ye, O Public Functionists—^ 
ye dam.agers of a good cause by loading it 
with ridicule — ye assassins of trutli, by bury- 
ing it beneath exaggeiixtlon ! A woman such 
as ye would make her — teaching, preaching, 
voting, judging, commanding a inau-of-vvar, 
and chai ging at tlie Iicad of a battalion — would 
be simply an aiiu)rphous monster, not worth 
the little finger of tlie wife we would all secure 
if we could, the taceiis el j>lace)m u.cor^ the 
gentle helpmeet of our burdens, the soother 
of our sori'ows. aiul the enhancer of our joys I 
Imagine a follower of a ctM'tain Miss Betsy 
M ill. , r, wlio for twelve years commanded the 
►:>c«.»tch brig, Cloel ii.s — imagine such a one at 
the head of one’s table, with horny hands 
covdvd with fiery red scars and biuckened 
with lav, her voice hoarse and cracked, lier 
.skin tanned and hardened, her language 
seasoned wiili miutical allusions and quarter- 
deck imagery, and her gait and step the rol- 
licking roll of a blull* dack-Lar. Sbe might 
he very estimable as a human being, honour- 
aide, brave, and generous, but she would not 
be a woman : she would not fnllil one con- 
diti<*n of womanhood, and therefore she 
w’oiild be unfit ami imperfect, nnauited to her 
])lace and unequal to her functions. What man 
(modei ately sane) would prefer a woman who 
had been a sea captain ten or twelve 3’^eai'S, to 
tlie moat ordinary of piano-] >1 ay ing and flower^ ■ 
painting young ladles ? Mindless jis the one 
might be, tlie rough practicality of the other 
would be worse ; and helpless as fashionable 
ediipation makes young lailiea, Heaven defend 
us from the virile enej-gy of a race of'Betsy 
Millars! Yet one philosopher has actually 
been found, who has liad the moral courage 
to quote this lady’s career as a proof that 
women arc fitted by nature for olHces which 
men have ahvays assumed to thom.sclves, and 
that it. would be a wise, and healthful, and 
a natural state of society which should man 
brigs with boarding-school girls, and appoint ' 
emimcipated females as their commander*, ^ 
We wish Mr. Thomas ‘ Wentworth HigginsOtt, 
the heroic chanqiion of Betsy Millar, no wofa© 
fate than to marry one of his favoiuite sea 
captainesses. ' ‘ 

In the American Utopia that is to 
women ai’o to 1 voters, barristers, .members 
of congress, and judges. They are to rash to 
the polling-bootli, and mount the hustings^* ^ 
defiant of brickbats and- careless of eggs a 4 d ^ 





EIGHTS aaro wbonos of w;omen. 


They io mingle with the 
ptUi^oDS and violentfea of men by wfiy of 
: asaertlug thdir equality, and to take part iu 
their vicea by way of gaining their rights. 
They are to be barristers, too, with real blue 
bags, plearliiiff for murderers and sifting the 
; evidence of divorce cases ; ofijces, no doubt, 
highly conducive to their moral advancement 
and the n»aintenance of their purity, but such 
as we, being of the old-fashioned and emi- 
nently unemighlcned .school, would rather 
not see our wives or diiughters engaged iu. 
Of doctoresses we will say nothing. U'he care 
and tlie cure of the sick belong to women, as 
do all things gentle and loving. And | 
though we can s(«ireely reconcile it with our i 
present notions of the liLiieaa of things, that a ' 

. gentlewoman of refinement and delicacy should | 
frequent dissecting-rooms among the crowd of ' 
young sludents, and cut np dead bodies and : 
living ones as licr mother cut out baby-clothes, 
yet the cave of tlic sick is so holy a duty, that | 
if the.se tturible means are ncccs.sary, they are ' 
sanctified by the cud, and (b^l prosjier tlio.se j 
■who undertuke them! l>ut they ai'o not’ 
ncccs^niT. Women arc belter a.s niedicid I 
asslslunls tlian as iiidependeiit pra.cUtioncrs ; ; 
their services are more valuable when obcy-i 
ing than wlu'u originating orders ; and as ! 
nurse.s tliey do more good tluiii as doctors. ! 
Besides, it wmdil be rather an inconvenient ! 
profession at times. A liaiul.somc w'oni.an, ' 
under fort y — or over it — would be a dangerous i 
doctor for most men; and, as specialities in 
mcilicine are <iuackerle.s, it wouhl be liumluig ' 
and allectation to shrink from any cases, For, ; 
ailrnitting tlie principle iJiai woman's mi.'.sion ■ 
— at least one of them — i;j to doctor, it must j: 
bo extended in ]>ractice to all alike. And we [ 
may iniagiue vai’ious circumstances in which i 
a young doctress would be somewhat embar- | 
rassiiig, if not embarrassed ; yet wli.at arc we ! 

■ to do when all the doctors arc driven out of! 
the field, and we have no choice Icfi. us t And ' 
if Women are to be our doctors, will tlicy be ! 
only old vv’ouieii, and ugly ones — will tJicrc 
never' be bright eyes or tlimplctl cheeks among 
them ? It might l>e very dciiglitful to be 
cured by a beantilul young woman, instead of 
by a crabbed old man, yet for prudence .sake 
we fihoulil recommend most wives and mothers 
to send for the • crabbed old man when their 
sons and husbands are ill, and to be par- 
ticularly cautious of feminine Jkf.D.’s in 
general. 

One or two points of human nature the 
Public Jf unction ists and emancipated women 
either sink or pervert. The instiners above 
all. The instinct of protection iu man and 
the in.stinct of dependence in woman they 
decline to know anything about ; tliey ] 
see nothing sacred in the fact of raatermity, ( 
no falfilment of natural destiny in mar- ( 
liage, said they find no sanctifying fiovver iu ] 
tho grace of self-sacrifice. These are in their ] 
eyes the Oauses, of woman’s degradation. , To ! 
- be equsd with man, she must join in the strife ; 


with him, wrestle for the distinctions, hud 
scramble for tlie good places. She must no 
longer stand in the shade apart, sJieddiug the 
blessing of peace and calmness on the com'-, 
bataiits, when they return <home, heated and 
weary, but she must be out in the blazing sun, 
toiling and fighting too, and marking every 
victory by tho grave-stone of some dear 
virtue, cauoiiised since the world began. 
Homes ilesertod, children — the uiost solemn 
respousiliility of all — given to a stranger’s 
hand, modesty, nnselfi.shiujss, patience, 
obedience, endurance, all that ha.s made 
angels of humanity mu.st be tinmpled 
I under foot, Avliile the Email eipaled Woman 
! walks proudly forwynl to the goal of tlie 
glittering honours of public life, her true 
IioiHJurs lying crushed beneath her, unnoticed. 
This these noisy gentry think will elevate 
w« 'inan. 

Women have grave legal and social 
V rongs, but \^•ill this absuril advocacy of exag- 
geration romody them? The law,s which deny 
the imliviilualily of a wife, undei* the shallow 
jircteuceof a legal lie ; which awfird different 
puni.shmeiil.s for t lie same vice ; llielawa which 
class wmmen with inraiitH and idiots, and which 
recognise principles they neither extend nor act 
on ; tliose are the real and substaiithil Wrongs 
of Women, which will not, liowevor, be 
amended by making them commanders iu the 
navy or judges on the bench. I'o fling tliem 
into Ihe liiiok of the fitrifo would be but to 
teach theni tlu* cgotisrii and hardness, the 
grasjfmg soIfi.'.liii(‘.ss, aiul tlie vain-glory of 
men, wliicli it luw been their mission, sLj[ice 
the w’oild began, to rc-pross, to elevate, to 
.soften, and to purify. Clvo woman public 
fuin*l.ion,s, and yiui destroy the very springs of 
her influence. For her influence i.s, and must 
be, moral more tlmii intellectual — intellectual 
only as filtering through the moral nature; 
and if \ou destroy that moral iiat iiiv, if you 
weaken its virtues and sully iis JjoUue.s.s, what 
of pow’-er or iiiilueiiee n mains ? She will 
gain ]»lacH and lose powoi* ; she will gain 
honours ami losi> virtne.'*; wdieii she has pushed 
her father or her son to the wall, and usurped 
the seals con-secraled by nature to them alone. 
Ve-s, by nature ; lu sjiite of the denial of the 
Public Funolionists. Her flaccid muscles, 
tender skin, liigldy nervovis orbauisation, and 
aptitude for iritern.al injury, decide’ tlie ques- 
tion of oflices involving hard bodily labour ; 
while the predomiuauce of iustiuefc over 
reason, and of feeling over intellect, as a rule, 
unfits her for judicial or legislative command. 
Her power is essentially a silent and unseen 
moral infiueiico ; her functions are those of a 
wife and motlier. Tlie eiiiancipatists rate these 
fiiuctioi\s very lightly, compai'cd with the 
d.uty ami ilelight of hauling in main -top -sails 
or speechilying at an election. They seem to 
regard tlie maternal race as a race apart, a 
kind of necessary cattle, just to keep up the 
stock ; and evep of these natural drudges the . 
most gifted souls may give up their chUdreji^ 






tbe caro of others^ as quoenTb^a give their when he comes home in the 
• yonng to the workers. Yet no woman perhaps his attention .may sometipiefi wanaie^ 
who 3oes her dnty faithfully to her husband from the subject to her little fpot, pe^ng 
and children, will find her time unemployed, out from under the flounces over the Ahitdei", 

■ or her life incdmplete. The education of her or to the white hands stitching sohu'silyj — fiiA 
children alone wohld suftieienlly employ any is not this better than a public lecture m a 
true hearted woman ; for education is not a Bloomer costume ? And then, perhapSt she 
matter of school-hours, but of tliat subtle can Jielp her husbaud jn his proti^ssion, write 
influence of example which niakc.s every out a clear manuscript for his editop, or copy 
moment a seed-time of future good or ill a deed, find out j-eforeuces and mark them for 
And the woman wlio is too gifted, too iutcl- him, or perliaps correct his seUBion, to the 
lectnal, to find sco])o for lier mind and heart general aclvaiitage of his congregation,— 
in the education of lier child, 'who pants for a which, we contend, is a litter occupation than 
more important work than the traijiing of an arguing divorce cases in a wig and blue bag, 
immortal soul, Avho prefers quartci’-dccks and or floundering in the quagmires of theology 
pulpits to a still Iioine ami a scliool-desk, is in bands and a scholar’s hood. Our natural 
not a sea ca])taiu, nor a preacljcr b 3 ’ mis- 1 woman, too, loves her children, and looks 
won— she is simply not a ■woinaii. She is | after them ; but the babies of our emancipated 
aiiatural blunder, a mejv- nntinished sketch ; ( woman belong as much tO the state as to her, 
fit ncitlier for qiini tci-deoks nor fur home, ! and as luucli to chunce as to either. Our 
able neither to command men nor to educate [ natural woman plays with her children, and 
children. lets them pull down her thick hair into a 

But the true Wormui, for whose ambition a | curtain over her face, and mflle even her 
husband’s Jove and her children’s adoratio?! , clean gown witli tlieir tiny liands : but the 
are siiflicicnt, who applies her military in- 1 emancipated "U'eman holds bal)y-i>laying a de- 
stincts to the disci[)line of her household, and | gradation, and resigns itto servants and go ver- 
wliose legihlative facullies cxci’cisc tlieinselves I nehses. 

in making laws for her nursciy ; 'whose Clive ns the loving, quiet wife, the good 
intellect lias field enough for her in com- mother, the sweet, unsdinsh sister ; give us 
rnunion with her husband, and whose heart women beautiful and womanly, and we will 
ask.s no other iioiioura than his love and dispense with their twelve years’ service on 
admiration ; a woman who docs not think it hoanl a brig, or two or tliree years’ close 
a weakness to nil end to lier toilette, and who {attomlance in a dissecting-room. Give u.s 
does not disdain to be beautiful ; who believes ’ gentlewomen, who believe in milliners, and 
in the virtue of glossy bair and well-fitting know tlie /irt of needlework ; who can sew on 
gowns, and who eschews rents and ravelhal buttons and make baliy-clothcs ; who, while 
edges, slipshod shoes, and audacious make- they use their heads, do not leave their hands 
ups; a w'oman 'who spenks low, and who idle; who while claiming to he intellectual 
does not speak much; wdio is ]»atient and; beings, claim also to bo natural and loving 
gentle, and iutclh etual and industrious ; wliol beings — naj^ even olsjdient and self-sacrificing 
loves more than she reasons, and yet ilocs not I beings, two virtues of the Old World wliich our 
love bJindl)’' ; who never scolds, and rarely j Transatlantic Utophuis count as no virtues at 
argues, but -wdio rebukes with a caress, and j all. (.)h, Transatlantic XJtoi)ians! Jjeave 
adjust<l with a smile : a 'vs’oman wlio is the nature’s loveliest work alone ! Let women 
wife we all luive dreamt of <ujce in our liv%s, have their right.?, in Heaven’s name, but do 
and who is tlie mother we still worship in the not thnist them into places whicli tliey can- 
backward distance of the pa.st: such a woman not fill, and give them functions they cannot . 
as this docs more for liumaii nature, and jierfonu — exce]}t to their own disauvantage, 
more for woman’s cause, than all the sea and the darkening of the brightest side of 
caj^tains, judges, bjirristers, and members of this -world. lieflect (if ye ever do reflect) 
mrliamcnt put together — God-given and God- on the destiny of woman, which nature has 
blessed as she is > such a wife as this has graven on her soul and body ; a wife, a 
leisure which she w'ishes to einjiloy activel}^ mother, a help-meet and a friend ; but not by 
she w'ill always find fice.upation, and of a riglit mind or by person ever meant to be an infe- 
kind too. There are tiie ])oor and the sick rior man, doing his work badly while neglect- 
round her home; sl»e -will visit them, and' ing her owj). The shadow of man darkens the 
nurse them, and teacli their cliildron, and path of -woman, and while walking by his * 
lecture their drunken husbands ; .she will side, site 3 ^et walks not in the same light with 
fulfil her duty better thus than by -walking liini. Her home is in the shade, and her 
the hosjnlals, or preaching on Sundays! There duties are still and noiseless; his is in the 
are meetings to attend jilso, and school com- broad daylight, and his works are stormy and 
mittees, and clothing-clubs and ragged .<?chools tumultuous"; but the one is the complement 
to organise ; and her voice will sound more of the other, and while he labours for her she , 
sweet and natural thei'e than when shi-ieking watches for him, and energy and lo-Ve leave 
through a speaking-trumpet or echoing in nothing incomplete in their lives. Rest in 
court.' And there are books to read, and then the shade, dear woman ! Find your happiness , 
to discuss by the fii’eside -with her husband, ' in love, in quiet, in home activity aud^ in 
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duiiea ; tTirti as from - your ruin hung upop a tree did not end there, ik the 
from all thoee glariog imagesof honour which course of the hoinewai'd voyage; Mr. Bennie 
a weak ambition places before you. visited the Tire Fly, Captain Smitli. When 

^ ; his name was announced, a young lady on 


CHIPS. 


^ the bottle at sea. 


board instantly asked lum if ho was the hero 
of the captivity in Patagonia 1 He waa 
astonisheti at her knowledge of Ins adven- 
tures ; but it turned out that the young lady 


. A^k. 0, K Ki? 


pendent mentions that Sir Duncan M’Gregor, = . ■ ;■ _ - — ■ -■ ■ — 

I then an officer of the thirty-first regiment THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 

I of infantry, was on board tlie Keut^i-East 

Iiidiamaii, when it was biirut to the water’s The little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
edge, in the Bay of Biscay. As soon as the hand, in that right hand bottom corner oftlie 
fire broke out he hastily wrote a few lines map, having gathered into a tremendous bank 
describing the situation of the vessel, and of clouds of inky blackuess, having already 
threw them overboard in a bottle. Four yeai*3 ! jiartially broken, and with red rain made the 
afterwards, being quartered at Barbadoes, lie j harvest grow where you wot of, seems now to 
was walking on the shore very early in the loom nearer and nearer over this land ; and 
morning, when he espied something in the there is a wind, the precursor of the tornado, 
water, ^ The ivaves washed it to his feet, and in whose fitful soughing 1 seem to hear the 
it proved to be the identical bottle he had sad notes of the “ Girl i left behind me.” 
launched before being providentially saved Sad, sad, indeed, to many thousand heai’ts. 
from the flames in the Kent ! Farms and honaisteads wens never made to be 

The* other story is related by Mr. Benjamin burnt, nor churches to be baltered by Paixhan 
Franklin Bourne, an American ship-ca plain, j guns: the worst and most devilish use you can 
in a recently published account of his adven- * put a cornfield to is to blow your brother's 
tiires among the Giants of Patagonia. After i lirains out in it. These are not the days, thank 
three months’ detention among those huge • God ! when tlic mere idle brag and vaunt of 
savages, during which time he suflbred great [glory will ])ass current as a suffieient reason 
hardships, he made his escape; and, having [ for the withdrawal of one lonqiion from a 
reached Borga Bay, ofiposite Terra-del-Fuego, ■ cannon ; for tht* acceiisioii of one fusee, the 
he lamied. “ Wc found ou shore iuseriptioiis of crossing of one bayonet upon another. There 
Caliiornia-bouiid vc'ssels. On a branch of a must be an awlul necessity ; this business 
tree, overhanging a little stream, we found also must be inevitable, or it is inexcusable and 
a bottle suspended, containing papers. TJiis abominable ; and upon more Field-Marshal 
was taken on board, and its contents ox- Anybody, strutting forth “ to conquer or to 
amined. Three or four vessels) p.assing through die” in any other cause save tliat of right 
the Straits, had left memoranda of their against might, I look with jirofoundest 
experience, — such as snow-storms, loss of ; coiiteinpt, as upon a madman wlio is behind 
spars, anchors, chains, &c. Gaptaiii Morton this w'orld, and had better be consigned to 
[Mr. Bourne’s floating liost] wrote a humorous ths next. • 

account of our voyage, to depo.sit in this At this hour I write, the tune of the “Girl 
repository of curiosities ; and 1 added a con- I left behind mo ” is reverberating in thou- 
tribution, narrating my capture by the In- sands, nay, millions of English hearts. The 
diaus and escape, witli a request that if it rocky fastftesses of the iScottish highlands 
should fall into hands bound for the United | scud it buck to the Cornish headlands ; it 
States or England, it might be published.” runs round tlie coast faster than the light of 
Idr. Bourne had previously written letters tlie heacous that told of the approach of tlie 
to the United States, had carefully left Armada ; it crosses the Irish Channel quicker 
them to be sent through the post, and tliaii the ini*ssages can flash along tlie sub- 
had never doubted that lii.s relatives and merged wires of tlie telegrajfii ; it is heard in 
friends were in full possession of his adven- the Queen’s palace and the Grenadiers*, 
lures through that usually exact cliaimcl. It barrack-room ; in the labourer’s cottage, and 
turned out, however, that all his letters mis- the gillie’s Blieuliiig, and tlie bogtrotter’s 
carried ; and that the bottled information ho shebeen ; it is the refrain of the languid 
had suspended from a tree, in a wilderness not gossip of the drawing-room, and the boister- 
visited by man many times in tlie course of a ous argument of the village alehouse. It 
year,verysoon afterwards made its appearance comes home, this tunc, and the "thoughts ifc^ 
at full length in the Boston Atlas newspaper ! awakens, and is as iuierestiiig to every one 
It happened that some Indians found the as death— ileath that sings the bass to the 
bottle, sold it toil. passiiig trader, who forwarded fife’s shrill treble. Who shall say but that 
it tO‘ Smilhls News Booms, at Boston, United the romiiac in his padded room, and tlic con^ 
Btotefi. The advertising powers of a bottle vict in his sohtary cell, have heard thei^ 


or'theiir f^aolerVluBtlo tfeie tane ere 
fiiis, and that they know tkat'a great war is 
afoot, and that thousands of brave soldiers 
have left hhine, followed by the smiles and 
tears, the hopes and fears, and tender wishes, l 
of thousands moini, to the tune of the “ Girf 
I left behind me.” 

Hear it on tlie bridge. It is six. o’clock 
in the morning, and the white-a]>roued col- 
lector of the IJndge Cornnaiiy's revenues is 
peacefully taking the (•oj)f)erfl from newpr}'>aper 
compositors going homo. Tlie sleepj’ night cabs 
crawling to their Kenningtou yards ; the 
gloved and belted policeman ; the twinkling 
gas-lamps; the moored l)Mrges on the river; 
.the utter quietude and ptillin*"ss of the giant 
city, sleeping too heavily even to snore; 
eave now and then snoring, di*oniiigly, in tlie 
wheels of the lumlicring market-earls ; the 
labourer going to Ids work ; the coflee-slall 
keeper retii-mg (till Io-iuoitow night) from 
business ; the jilacards covering the hoardings | 

■ outside tlio bridge gntes — pl ioards of quiet, I 
barniloss, jwu'ific oiilertnininonts — ‘‘carjiet; 
bags,” “ascents” of inountains, “songs and; 
sajdngs,” ami tlieliko — the very monilnp: moon, ‘ 
and first grey whisjier of da v^, all scorn to do- ! 
note peo.ee, lram\uiUity, S'cnrily. Tliore is! 
Bothingmore warlike about the bridge tlian ils ! 
name, and jjcvhajis a notilieation on the out- 
lying hoarding of the forthcxuning “bencht” ! 
of some fa vourite pri ze-fight or. 

Hear it on the bridge : “ Tlio Girl 1 left 
behind me,” played in all the bras.s clangour ' 
of the military band, as the footgnards march ’ 
by. Suddenly — and yet, oh* so stiftly— youj 
hear<l its fir.st notes to westward home faini ly, \ 
and yet faithfully, on the morning air. Tlie| 
carriage-gales of the bridge a moment before j 
were closed, ns it is betittirig the gates of t}j(< j 
temple of Janus should be closed in time ofj 
peace ; in an instant they are opened wLdtj — 
when, O Fiit.nre, to be clu-sicd again ? 

Hear it on the bridge, tlie measured tramp 
of theae armed scarlet men — the famous 
Guards of the Queen of England. J’roud and 
inaguiticent in scaidet and gold is the band- 
master, conscious in his whiskers of glorioiis 
experiences — of campaigns in the Queen’s 
antechamber during the time of dinner, of 
brilliant sorties at tlie JlorticuUural I'ctes, of 
dashing charges at the balls and su]>pers of 
the Peerage. Seci^e are you loo, i) JJand- 
maater in j'our sf^ariet and gold ! No Kala- 
fatian trenche.«! 3’awn for yc»u ; no Ilussian 
bayonets thirst f«n- your melodious blood ; for 
you aiid your brave bainismen do not go 
abroad.^ Not but wind yoif would fight, and 
fight like a very “ Panda ms of Troy ” were you 
called upon so to do. Put ftite has onlereil it 
otheiwise. You and your embroidered liosts of 
p'Qrpheonistshavethcgood luck oriJl luck to be 
simply ornamental appendages to the regi- 
immt, and imhursed by a subscription among 
.the oflicers tliercof. Sambo, or JMuley 
Mahomed, or wliatever may be liis name — 
.^Ithe glorious being of the dark complexion, 


with the turban and thc .bulfloiL 
cidmson cWh gaknents-^h^ habiltin^s 
are not to bd stained witli the ' 

duller crimson of blood.' ,Te are to at 

I home, O ye warriors of the wind instmmeiita 
— ^you play the “Girl 1 left behind me, but 
3'our country wills that you shall remain 
behind to be the comfort and solace of those 
sai<l girls — to be the ornament of St. James’s 
Palace-yard and the delight of tlie dinner^ 
table. T1^3" are fierce men to Jook at, these 
bandsmen, but mild as sucking doves in 
reality'. I liave known a bandsman per- 
sonally, 1 , Scriblcrus ; a,Tid the modest and 
imiissuming manner in which he w.onld esit 
bread and cheese .and drink mild porter ib 
Pojikius’s little parlour, opposite the Tlieatre 
ftoyal Lincolns Jnii Fields, was positively 
charming. No j>ride about liim : none of the 
liceneo of the camp, the brutality of the 
b-irrack room, and the brusquerio of the * 
bivouac. 1 have seen him in his f^rgeous 
regimentals, vritli his big fierce muff cap 
under a thive-legged stool, sit meekly in the 
dark corner of a dark orchestra during re- 
hearsal, and pij>e forth plaintive note.s for.m 
j'oung ladv in a very short and shiibby muslin 
skirt, with a]>Jaid scarf crossed over her chest ; 
notes known in ballet parlance as a “ ])rac- 
tisiiig dre-sV’ fo dance to. T have heard him 
taken to task, ay and smartly too, concerning 
his time or tune by the orcdiestral condnetor 
— a mere fiu’eigner in a heard. 1 have seen him 
sit plaeiiliy behind liU inslriiriient at fashion- 
able morning concerts, when Signal’s am) Seiiors 
and Herrs liave Vu'cn inflicting atrocious cruel- 
ties upon unresisting piano.s, and never dare 
to stir a linger in their defence. J have known 
liira whoii olf ilut^^ lend hns valuable aid to 
]>o!ka parlies, sup on Welsh rahlnts afterwards, 
and go home to Camberwell in a worsted 
conifo'-tcr .and American overshoes. 

Yerv ilifierent is tin* fate of these other 
musicians who come after the glittering band, 
and alt eniatcly with them take up in a ruder, 
sterner strain the note.s of the “ Girl I left 
behind me.” Hear the drummers and fifers, 
from the stern man pounding away’ at the big 
drum as tliongh it were a Kiissian, to the 
wee little fifer-boy lialf swallowed np by his 
leathern stock, half e.xtinguished by his huge 
bearskin. No scarlet and gold here, but 
coarse red and worsted lacc, and plenty of it. 
The bridle is for the asa, and the rod for the 
fool’-s back, and the drummer is for the battles. 
Tlie.se mere cliildrcn, tliese parvi parvidqrum, 
may be sjiarcd — but, dnimuier of the strdng 
arm and a«iult age, to the complexion of 
Kaiafat you must come. And in the din of 
the battle, amid the thundering caiiuOus, 
and the roaring muskets, and the cracking 
rifle.s, your drums are to be heard and ate 
to answer back the pibroch of the High- 
lander and the bugles of the BifieB ; though 
you cannot drown — would yoU co6ld,woma 
you could ! — the groans of the \vott&(i»d and 
the dying* ' ; 
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*,,^rike up* druma - louder^, ^Fee, eluillcr, to “Hu1o.Hritat)niftj^'' ttf poi]^ i^tmes of, 
aggi,-avat6 the , atraln with metallic lungs, recent introduction, which are uot"^ patriotic, 
trotnbonea and bassoons, for here is the colonel which are not inspiring, which ore ofauply 
oorai^ondant oF the regiment on his charger ! jitiglingandnonaeusical — come the Pioneers— * 
He is bnt a scarlet and gold man like his Goicions ! liow can these men, stalwart as 
brother officers, yet it strikes me T shall bear^ they be, manage to get along in this tre- 
him in remembrance for many a long year. mendau.sly heavy marching order. Suppose 
Thoitgh his face is indistinct in ihc (increasing now, brother six-foot (say in the Tithe office 
yet Still luiiit) light, I shall still call him to or the Bank of England) the authorities wore 
mind, I think, by his horse. Yon never forget a to put you into scarlet blanketing, heavy 
man on horseback. I cannot instance the great shoes, and a tremendous bearskin. Suppose 
Duke of Wellington as a proof of this eques- you )md to carry on jmur back a knapsack 
■ trian connection with mcinojy, for l»e was as with its kit, or accompaniments of shirts, 
well known all over England off his horse as j socks, towels, gloves, soap, pipeclay, sponges, 
on— in his blue frock and white <lucks, in Lis button-brushes, and the multifarious ot ce- 
Field-Marshal’s nniform and his peer’s robes, teivia known as “regimental necessaries;” 
in his queer Trinity -house dress and cocked likewise a canteen for water, and a great 
bat, and his prt'postcroiis costume as (diau- coat, neatly rolled up into the form (if a 
cellor of the ITnlvorsity of Oxford. There sausage. Akso by your aide a bag containing 
was no mistaking that old hero anywhere your beef and biscuit. Also a cartouch box, 
and he w.ss as I'ccogniaable in the hessians with its heavy belts and rounds of ammuni- 
and whiskers of eighteen liundrod and twelve li«m. To say nothing of a musket and 
as in snowy hair and faultless English bayonet, a bill-liook, and that huge hatchet, 
gentleman’s dress of (dglsfeen hundred and How would ytni ])ioneer, or sap, or mint', think 
forty ; in the bronze modal as in the unheard- you,wit}iallthecumbrons pa l aphernalia about 
of hat arid cloak in wliich JVl r. Wyatt ha.s you ; with your chest hampered witli straps 
stuck him ii-to]» of J>oeiiuus Burtmi's arch- j and buckles, your windpipe half 

way; but take his gro(iin, that sober, grave- j throtlhid in a loatliern stock? Jt is re- 
pacod domestic with tlic ivd wai.s’.coat, who , corded of a life-guardsman — a Waterloo man 
followed after with the umbrella. Take him | — that, being asked by the finest and fattest 
without his horse, and he was nulhing — a,. gentleman in England, in what sort of cos- 
limiv item of domesthd tv easily to be con-jinmc he would like to fight such another 
founded with the })ort('r of an iusurnuco ofiice. ! battle as Waterloo, ho answered, “in my 
or any one <>f the portly sorvltor.j who, with J sidrt slr'eves, an it please your Majesty.” 
their well-fed waistcoats, block up Iho .small • Would not some oftliese heavily laden Pioneers 
nporturcs in iho dooi ways of ]«»rilly man- uow, like to innrcli to Turkey in ponchos, aud 
sions. But on his horse once seen he was j wido-a wakes ? If one of them were to fall 
never to be forgotten. On Constitution liiJl, down, would lie ever be able to get up again? 
at the Horse Guards, at A])Rlc*y i louse Gate, ]Mnrching,Btiil marching in serried columns 
in Sir Edwin JiHiidseer’s jneture of the field — ^marcliiiig a.s one bayonet, one bearskin, one 




at the Horse Guards, at A])Rlc*y House Gab*, ]Mnrching,Btiil marching in serried columns 
in Sir Edwin JiHiidseer’s jneture of the field — ^marcliiiig a.s one bayonet, one bearskin, one 
of Waterloo, there be was unndstakeable — a foot, one man — come the long array of these 
ty])e of individuality. What would the goblin tremendous grenadiers. Very dissimilar is 
trooper in Lenore bo without his ghastly their slyh^ of ])roccdiire to that of the open 
charger ? Tlie horse makes the man. 1 order and careie.ss manner of carrying ‘the 
remember a wortliy old friend of mine, musket, ado]>t(id by *our livejy neighbours 
a Catholic prie.st (he loved a 7*ubl>cr of back- across tlio cliannel. Ours is a business 
gammon after Sunday vespei's dearly, good march, a pounds shillings and pence march, 
man !) who in Ids youth liad witnc.ssed befitting a coinniercial nation. High, erect, 
the ci'uel campaign of 1S13, when Napoleon and proud among t)ie bayonets are the 
was contesting the soil of Champagne rood by glorious flags on which more victories 
rood with the Allies, and each victory that he arc yet to be emblazoned. Marching come 
gained was a draught of the life-blood of the captains at the head of their com- 
SY’ance. It was niy Abb6’s fate, as a mere panics, the trim subalterns bolding their 
ebild, to see the great man oneii, and once sword.s daintily, but marching as cbeerfhliy 
only. He passed through my friend’s native Jis they would to Almack’s, or to their clubs, 
village at the head of his decinitated Guards. There are young lads here who not many 
The Abl)6 had not the slightest recollection months since had fag.s at Eton, and “tick” at 
of what Napoleon was like. He could not the sweetstufF shop.^. Tliere are here 
even remember the grey great coat, the little mothers’ darlings, heirs to coronets, dan- 
hat, the star of the legion. But he could dies of Beigravian drawing-rooms. Many 
remember the Emperor’s horse. That white of these youths have, I daresay, beneath 
charger, the embroidered housings, the very their martial gorgets, embroidered bracQ- 
spja^ms of mud on its iUnk were ever vividly lets and crochet pur.ses, and fillagreed hancl- 
pi^esent to his ramd, he said, and would be to kerchiefs, the purchases of fancy fairs, or 
nis dying; day. fbe gifts of sisters, cousins,' or sweethearts. 

* Marching, still marching to the “Girl I What boots now the unrivalled dog that 
left belut^d me,” to the “ British Grenadiers,” killed so man^ rata iu so few minutes, the 
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, Italf iteule Tip “book** for the Derby, the 
“ engagements *’ for Ascot, the frark hack, 
the Bichmond pink bonnets, the Greenwich 
whitebait, the select society of fighting 
men, the mess jokes, iho Tower guard, #ie 
royal parade, the Pall Mall loiter, all the 
delights that make up a guardsman’s life ? 
Othello’s occupation is not gone ; it is come. 
These boys are to learn, in a, sterner school, 
the great lessons of life and death. Beard- 
less dandles, bucks of .Almack’s and Court 
balls ; they are to show — and they will 
show — in a foreign land and a strange 
climate, and in the fury of deadly fight, 
that they tare the same guards who died 
BO mathematically in square at Waterloo j 
who lay down patiently for so many lioui*s 
biding their time, and when the time did 
come, who pished so gloriously and resistlessly 
down the hill of Moot St. Jean. They are 
to show to mobs of serf-soldiers, civilised by 
’ the stick and disciplined by tlie whip, that 
indomitable perse vei'ance, and that inextin- 
' guisbable pluck which in every ago have 
distinguished English men and English gen- 
tlemen. 

Yes, these are the same Guards (though 
hundreds of them have never smelt anything 
stronger than review powder), these are the 
same British GrenadicM S, that on the plains of 
Flanders, long ago, fought like Alexanders 
under Marlborough. Tliese are the Guards 
that routed the faiuoiia Maison du 1 ? 03 % that 
vanquished at Mindon, that wore themselves 
vanquished, but ah ! so gloriously, at Fon- 
tenoy. These are the Guanls that marched 
to Finchley, and that Hogarth drew. These 
are the Guards of the Peninsula, of Water- 
loo: the Guards that went to Canada and lo 
Lisbon. The dresses are altered, pigtails and 
pomatum have been abolished, and pipeclay 
nefirly so ; the times are altered, and genera- 
tions of oflicers and privates have <lied since 
the Guards were first enrolled. But they are 
the same Glla^ds : tliej have llic same bold 
bearing, the same manly hearts, the same 
strong hands. 

An<l the girls they leave behind them? 
Tliere are grand old houses in green Eng- 
land, in whose parks the doer browse, on 
whose lawns and gravelled walks the gaudy 
peacocks sweep — And a lluasian Mujik on 
three copecks a day can cause these houses 
to change owners : and the lance of a Cos- 
sack can give emplojTneut to Mr. Atattock, 
the mortuary sculptur, and Mr. Jay, the 
maui*ning furnisher, and Mr. llesurgam, the 
herald painter. Wldle these ydung sparks 
are cheapening chiboucks and Damascus 
pistols in the Stanjbonl Bezesteen, sippii^j 
tliiinblcfuls of coffee Avith Uiick bearded 
pachas, pattering about the mosaic floors of 
St. Sophia, in slippers, and dodging after a 
laquais de })lace ; lounging about the bazaars 
of Hadrianople ; snipe-shooting on the sedgy 
>, islands in the Danube ; reconnoitring with 
their best Dullond's telescopdk the opposite 
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bank ; indulging in sly kirtations wij^ Bfllgar 
rian maidens, the girls th^ leave be3]ih4 jl^em 
will be waiting with^^f^ fanati^y l^aWry 
newspaper, every dee^tch, ^ 

tell them of the welfare of the 
in the East. And there are many 
perchance, the sons of widowed mntliera-!** 
who have lost other sons by the deadly fever, . 
or the deadlier sword, in India. But what 
avail is all thus 1 The band strikes up,«|^ain, 
and the regiment marches gaily over the bridge 
towards the railway station, and the 
that are left behind can but weep andprav.. 
and hope. 

In Mr. Th.ackeray’s good book, in the 
part where Amelia is mourning for her 
iiusband gone to battle, and will not 
be comforted, there is a little Belgian 
chambermaid who endeavours to solace 
her by this rennirk : Teiiez, Madame, est-ce. 
qu’il n’est p.is auasi a Tai'mee, mou homme 
^ moil” Was not her sweetheart gone to 
battle too ? Had she not as great and sad a 
stake in the dread game of war 1 So, are 
there some thousands of non-comraissionecl in- 
dividuals, priA’^ales — common soldiers in fact 
— who must also listen with sad feelings lo the 
tune of the “Girl I left behind me.” These 
girls — poor decent, but thinly clad — hang 
on the arms, about, around, almost upon, the 
scarlet items that make up the regiment 
marching past. As they clear the bridge, a 
ndghty multitude encompasses them. The 
^Vaterloo Road casts its heterogeneous popu- 
lation out upon them. The disreputable deili- 
zens of the New Out rush forward with wild 
whoops to “ see the sodgers off.” The ragged 
street boys throw savage somersaults into 
the air at the unwonted sight. The city, 
wakening up, sends forth people of all classes. 
Policemen bustle to and fro. And amidst the 
loudest brazening of the band, and the tremen- 
dous cheers of the ])eoplc, the Guards march 
into Ihe railway station, gates are closed, and 
the show is over. 

1 As 1 turn back, an<l pick my way 
among the dis]>er8ing crowd I see a woman 
with a little basket weeping silently ; and in 
the distance tlie band, wdiieli is now on the 
railway platform, sencls forth, once more, the 
finggestive strains of the “ Girl 1 left behind 
me.” 
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HARD TIMES. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Not tieing Mra. Grundy, who iccrs Mi 
Bounderhy ? 

Wliy, Mr. Bonnderby waq ad near being 
Mr. GradgrinJ’s bosom friend, as a man per- 
fectly devoid of Bcnliinent can approach tli.il 
spiritual relationship towaida another man 
perfectly devoid of sentimoiit. So near w’ is 
Mr. Boundcrby — or, if the reader should 
prefer it, so far otF. 

He waa a rich man: banker, merchant, 
manufacturer, and what not. A. big, loud 
man, with a siaiv and a metallic laugh. ^ A 
man made out of a coarse material, which 
seemed to have been stretched to make so 
much of him. A man with a great puffed 
head and foichead, swelled vans in las 
temples, and such a strained skiu to his face 
that it seemed to hold his eyes open and lift 
his eyebrows up. A man with a pervading 
appearance on him of being inflated like a 
balloon, and ready to start. A man who 
could never buOiciently vaunt himself a self- 
made man. A man w’ho was always pro- 
claiming, through that biassy bpeakiug-trum- 
pet of a voice ot lus, his old ignorance and his 
old poveity. A man who was the Bully of 
humility. 

A year or two younger than his eminently 

{ iractical friend, Mr. Boiinderby looked older ; 
lis seven or eight and furLy might have had 
the seven or eight added to it again, without 
surprising anybody, lie had not much hair. 
One might have* fancied he had talked it off; 
and that what was left, all standing up in dis- 
CKfder, was in that condition from being con- 
stantly blown about by his windy boabtfulness. 

In the formal drawing-room of Stone 
l^dge, standing on the hearth-rng, wanning 
himself before the fire, Mr. Boniiderby de- 
livered some observations to Mrs. Gradgriud 
on the circumstance of its being his bi^hday. 
He stood before the fire, partly because it 
was a cool spring afternoon, though the sun 
shone; partly because the shade of Stone 
Lodge was always haunted by tho ghost of 
damp mortar ; partly because he thus took 
up a commanding position, from which to 
subdue Mrs, Gtaomnd, 


“I hadn’t a shoe to my foot. As to a 
stocking, I didn’t know such a thing by 
name. 1 passed the day iu a ditch, and the 
night in a pigsty. That’s the way I spent 
my tenth birthday. Not that a ditch was 
new to me, for I was born in a ditch.” 

Mrs. Gradgriud, a little, thin, white, pink- 
eyed bundle of shawls, of surpassing fceble- 
nes.s, mental aad bodily; who was always 
Liking physic without any effect, and who, 
whenever she showeil a symptom of coming 
to life, was invaiiably stunned by some 
weighty piece ofi fact tumbling on her ; Mrs, 
Giadgiiud hoped it was a dry ditch ? 

No I Aa wet as a sop. A foot of water 
in it,” said Mr. Boumlerby. 

" Enough to give a baby cold,” Mrs. Grad- 
grind considered. 

** Cold ? I was born with infiamniation of 
the lungs, aud of everything else, I believe. 
th.it w as capable of iullamnution,” returned 
Mr. Boundciby. “ For years, ma’am, I was 
one of the most miserable little wretches ever 
seen. 1 was so bickly, that X was always 
moauing and groaning. I was so ragged and 
duty, that you wouldn’t have touched me 
with a pair of tongs.” 

Mrs. Gradgriud laintly looked at the tongs, 
as the most appropriate thing her imbecility 
could think ot doing. 

“IIow I fought through it, /don’t know,” 
said Boiinderby. “ I was drtermined, I sup- 
])ose. I have been a determined character 
m later life, and 1 supjiose I was then. Here 
I am, Mrs. Gradgiind, anyhow, and nobody 
to thank fur my being liere but myself.” 

Mrs. Gradgriud meekly and weakly hoped 
that Ids molher— 

“ Mf/ mother ? Bolted, ma’am ! ” said 
Bouuderby, 

Ml'S, (rradgi'ind, stujmed as usual, collapseil 
and gave it up, 

" kly mother left mo to my grandmother,” 
said Bouuderby ; “ and, according to tho best 
of my remembrance, my grandmother was 
the wickedest and the worst old woman that 
ever lived. If I got a little pair of shoes by 
any chance, she would take ’em off and sell 
’em for drink. Why, I have known that 
grandmother of mine lie in her bod and drink 
i her four-teen glasses of liquor before break- 
fast 1” 

1 Mrs. Qradgriad, weakly smiling, and giving 
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ijo other bi^ of vitality, looked (an she 
always dul) like an mdiffereiLtly executed 
tiansporeucy of a small female 6gure, without 
enough light behind it 

" She kept a chandlei’s shop,” pvirsued 
Bounderby, “aud kept me in an egg-box 
That was tht cot of my infancy » <>ld 
box. As soon as 1 was big enough to iini 
awa>, of com so 1 lan away Then I became 
a young vagabond , and instead of one old 
wonuu knocking me iboul and starving me, 
everybody of all ages knocked me al out and 
starved mt 'Ihc} weie right, tliej hid no 
business to do anythim? else 1 wia i 
nutsanec, in incumbiai ce, and a pest 1 
know that viiy well ” 

His piide 111 having at niy time of Iub life 
achieved Bueh a great soci il dihtmetion an to 
be a nuisiiite, an ini umbiance, and a pest, 
waB only to bi sitistied by thiee bonoioiis 
lepeiilioiis oi the boast 

“ 1 w is to jmll through it I suppose, Mis 
<3radgiJnd Whctliei 1 was to do it oi not 
ma'am, I did it 1 pulled thiougli it, though 
nobod> tliew mt cut a lope \a_,abond, 
errand-bo> vigibond labourer, pntei 
clerk, cbict managei sniill pailnei Josuli 
!^undeib> oi C oketown Those are the antt i 
dents, and tlu eulmiuation Josiah Bounder bv 
of Cokt town 1( itut his leltei s tiom tht oulsidt s 
of the bhopH Mr** Giadgnud, and was hist 
able to tell the time upon a di d plite from 
stud> lUg the sletple clock of St Oilt s s C hui < h, 
Jjondon, un<lei the direction oi a diuiikeu 
Clippie, who w IS a convictel lliici an I an 
incoii ii,ibl< V igiunt *1111 Josiih IjOuii- 
(Wby oi ( okeiown, oi youi distnet schools, 
and vour mt lei schools and your tiaiuin^ 
schools, and youi vhole kiUk oi lisli d 
Bchools md Josiali Boundeiby oi ( oketown 
tells jou lUinl} all right, all eoire t — ^h 
hadrit such advantages — but ht us hut 
liaidbtidol solid listed people — the ediwa 
turn that mad t him won’t do io» t\tr\bod> 
he knows wdl — sue]) and suth his education 
was howevtr, and you may toiee him to 
swallow Imilmg iit, but you shall iievei loiee 
him to tupi n ss the facts of Jus lift ” 

Being lieittd when he anivtd at this 
oUmax, JoKiah loundeiby of Coketown 
stopped He siopiied just as bis eminently 
pjrattu '111 fiiciid, btnl lueompanied by tlie two 
young culpiits, enltud the room ills emi 
nently piaelieal fjiend, on seeing him stopped 
also, .ind gave i ouisi a icproaehful look that 
plainly said, “Cthold your noundciby • *’ 

“ 'Well ' ’ blustered Mr Boitndei by, “what s 
the matter 9 What is young Thomas in the 
dui)Q]>s about ? ” 

He spoke of young 1 homas, but he looked 
at Louisa 

" We weie peeping at the < nous,’ mutteied 
XiOUiaa haughtily, without kttmg up her eyes, 
" and father caught us *’ 

^ And Mrs Giadgnud,” said her husband 
ui a lofty manner, should as soon have 
expected to find, zuy children readmg poetry ” 


*<l>ear me,**' whimpered Mrs. Qradgnud 
**How can you, LoaSaa and Tlmnuui* 1 
wonder at you I declare you*iie dbongh to 
make one regret ever having had a family at 
all 1 Lave a great mind to say 1 wiw 1 
hadn’t Then what would you have done, I 
should like to know ” 

Mr Gradgriud did not seem ’fitvourably 
impressed by thtse cogent remarks. He 
IrouuLd impatiently 

^ As if, Willi my head m its present throb- 
bing state, yon couldn t go and look at the 
shells and miner ils and things provided for 
you, instead of circuses ' ” said Mis Grad- 
gi 111(1 “You know, ab w ( 11 as I do no young 
ptoplt hue circus masters, or keep cm uses 
in c ibn (ts, 01 attend hetures iboiit circuses 
Wli it cm yiu possibly wint to know of 
( irenses then ^ T am suit you Into enough to 
do, il th it s wh it > ou want With my heaid in 
its pres nt stale, i couldn t icmember the 
mete names of half the idcts you have got 
to attend to ” 

“ i h it s the reason ’ ])Outed Louisa 

^ Bon t il li me tli it b tht it ason because It 
cm be nothing ol the sort, said Mrs Gtad- 
giiiid ‘ Ct > ind 1 1 soint Hiin_,ological directly ” 
Mib Giadji mil was not a cientitic eharaetei, 
md usuvl!> dismissed her* ehiltlien to then 
sludits vtilh tin ,,tnei tl injunction to choose 
the ir pui suit 

1 In truth JVJis (jtr idgim 1 s stock of facts m 
* gtiif*! xl w IS wo tull> dthtlivt but Mi Giad- 
^riiid in laisiu^ hti to hti high mitrmiomal 
]K)siti ( 1 ) hid bun iniluence I b> two reasons 
Hiislly, she w is most sitisiatton as a ques- 
tion oi iiguub , ml, stetndlyjshc had ’‘no 
nonsense’ xbout hti By iioiibense he meant 
fmey, and ti Illy it is ])iobible she was as 
irte itoiu any lUoy of tint nature as any 
hum XU being not arrivtd it tlie pei lection ^ 
in absolute idiot, evtr w is 

Tht simple cut uinstsnct ol being left alone 
with her husbuid and Mr Loundeiby, was 
siiili Kilt to stun tins admirable lady again, 
without collision between herselt and any 
other i xct So she once more died away, and 
I nobody minded her 

“Bounderby budMi Gtadgimd, drawing 
'a ehaii to the fuesnie, “you aie always so 
interested in my young people — paitieuiaily 
in Louisa — that I make no apology for Mymg 
to you, I am veiy mm h vexed by this dia- 
ec very 1 have sy stem xtically devoted myself 
(as you know) to the eduextion of the reason 
of my luiuily The reason is (as you know) 
the only taeulty to whieli education should be 
addi cased And yet, Bounderby, it would 
appear irom tins unexpected cacumstanos of 
to day, though in itsell a trifling one, as if 
I something had ciept into Thomas’s and 
Xaiuisas minds which is — or lathei, which ik 
not^-l don’t know that I can express myself 
I bettei than by saying— which has never been 
intended to be developed, and in which theur 
reason has no part ” 

I “ Xheie cerUuuly is no sesicm in lookuig 



^vvkli iniQmt «t It pnsdl of imgalxSodfl,” re- 
tinned Bonaderlsy. ^ When 1 was a vagabo&cl 
' DA nobody lo^ed with any intereat at me ; 
I know that,** 

Then eomes the question,** said the emi> 
sentlj practical father, 'with his eyes ou the 
what has this vulgai* curiosity its rise?** 

*^1*11 tell you in what. In idle imagina- 
tioiL** 

"I hope not,** said the eminently practical ; 
** 1 confess, however, that the misgiving hae 
crossed me on my w^iy liome.’* 

“ In idle imagiuatioii, Gradgrmd,*’ repeated 
Bounderhy. “A very bad thing tor anybody, 
but a cursed bad thing ior a girl like 
Louisa. 1 should ask Mrs. Gradgniid's pardon 
fbr strong expressions, but that she knows 
very well 1 am not a refined character. Wlio- 
ever expects reliueineut in “me 'a ill bo disap- 
pointed. T hadii*t a refined bi ingiug up.*’ 

“ Wliether,** said Mr. Gradgrmd, (londering 
with his hands in Ills pockets, and his caver - 1 
nous eyes on the lire, “whether any iiisli-uc- i 
tor or servant esui have suggested an v tiling i ^ 
Whether Louisa or Thomas can have been 
reading anything ? Whether, lu sjntc ul all pie- 
cautions, any idle stor^ -book can have got into 
the house ? Lccause, in minds that have 
been firactically loriuod by rule and line, 
from the cradle upwards, this is so curioin>, so 
incoiiipreheiisible.^* 

“Stop a bit !’* cried Boimdeiby, who all 
this time liad been standing, as before, on the 
hearth, bursting at the very furniture of 
the room with explosive liurnility. “You 
have one of those strollers’ children in the 
school.*’ 

“Cecilia ilupc, by name,” said Mr. Grad- j 
grind, with something of a stricken look at lus 
friend. 

“ Now, stop a bit ! ** cri<*d Bouudeaby again. 1 
“ How did she come there i ” 

“ Why, the fact is, 1 saw tin* girl myself for 
die firat time, only just now. She specially 
applied here at the house to be adimtted, as 
not regularly belongiug to our town, and 
— yes, you are right, Bounderby, you are 
right.” 

“ Now, stop a bit ! ” cried Bounderby, once 
more. “ Louisa saw her when she came ? ” 

“ Louisa certainly did sec lier, lor she meii- 
Uoned the applicatiuii to me. But Ijouisa saw 
her,' I have no doubt, in Mrs. Gradgrind’s 
presence.” 

“Pray, Mrs. Gradgrmd,” said Bounderby, 
“ what passed ?” 

“ Oh, my poor health ! ” returned Mrs, 
Gteadgrind. /‘I'he girl wanted to come to 
the school, and Mr. Grad^rind 'wanted girls 
to come to the school, and Louisa/md 7'homafi 
both said that the girl wauted to come, and, 
thsi Mr. Gradgiiud wanted girls to come, 
and how wras it possible to contradict them 
when svdh was the fact !” 

“Noif'I you what. Gradgrind ! ” said 
Mr. Jlounderbj. * Tom tnis girl to thd right- 
SDd there's an end of it.** 


“ 1 am much of your opinion.** 

“Bo it at once,” said Bounderby, “hat 
always been my motto from a cliiid. When 
I thought I would run aw^ from my egg* 
box and my grandmother, 1 did it at onoe. 
Bo you the same. T)o tliis at once ! ** 

“ Are you widking ?” asked his friend. “I 
have the father’s address. Perhaps you 
would not miud walking to town with me 1” 

“Not the least in the worW,” said Idr. 
Bounderby, “ as long as you do it al once 1**4 

So, Mr. Bounderby threw on his hat— Jbs 
always threw it on, as expressing a man who 
iiad been far too busily employed in making 
himself, to acquire any fashion of wearing hS 
hat — aud with his Lands in his pockets 
sauntered out into the hall. “ I never wear ' 
gloves,” it was his custom to say. “ I didn’t 
climb up the ladder in Shouldn’t be so 

high up, if i had.” 

Being left to HauntcT in the hall a minute 
or two while jSIr. Gradgiiud went upstairs 
ioi the address, ho opened the door of the 
cluldreii’s biiidy and looked into that serene 
iioor-cluthed apartment, winch, notwithsiaud- 
iiig its bookcases and its ealnnot" anil its 
vaiioty of Icaiiied ;«ul philosophical applU 
ancis, bad miicli of the gonial aspect of a 
room devoted to hair-cuttmg. Louisa lan- 
guidly leaned upon tlie window looking out, 
without looking at anything, while ^oung 
I’liomas stood smiling revengefully at the 
lire, Adam Smith and Maltlius, tw'o yoiinmr 
Gradgrinds, w'ere out at lecture in custody; 
and little Jane, after manufacturing a good 
deal of moist pipe-clay on her face with 
i-Jate-[>eiicil ;u)d tears, hud fallen asleep over 
vulL'ar fractions. 

“ It’s all right now. Louisa ; it’s all right, 
young Thomas,” said Mr. Bounderby ; “you 
w'oii’t do so auy moi*e. I’ll answer for it’s 
being all over with father. Well, Louisa, 
that’s woith a kiss, ihii’t it ?” 

“ You can take one, Mr. By im derby,” re- 
turned Ixiuina, when she had coldly paused, 
aud slowly walkinl across the room, aud un- 
graciously raised her cheek towards him, with 
her face turned away. 

“Always my pet ; an’t you, Louisa?” said 
Mr. Bounderby. “ Good bye, Louisa ! ” 

He went hm way, but she stood on the 
same spot, mbbiug the cheek he had kissed, 
with her handkerchief, until it was burning 
red. She was still doing this, five minutM 
afterwards. 

“ What arc you about, L(»o ?*’ her brother 
sulkily remonstrated. “ You’ll rub a hole in 
your face.” 

“ You may cut the piece out witli your 
penknife if you like, Tom. I wouldn’t cry !*’ 


QEXAFtSU r. 


CoKETowv, to which Messrs. Bounderby and 
Gradgrind now walked, was a triuiu^ of 
fact; it had no greater taint of fancy in it 
than Mrs. Gxlid^iiid herself. Let un ntrilai 


novsmow wobds. 


tihe key-note, Coketown, bi^fore pursuing our 
tmie. 

It was a town of red brick, or of brick that 
would have been red if the smoke and ashes 
bad allowed it ; but, as matters stood it was a 
town of unnatural red and black like the 
painted face of a savage. It wus a town of 
machinery and tall chimneys, out of which 
interminable serpents of smoke trailed them- 
selves for ever and ever, and never gut 
uncoiled. It had a black oaual in it, and 
a river that ran puqde with ill-smelling dye, 
and vast piles of building full of windows 
where there was a rattling and a trembling 
all doy long, and where tlie pistou of the 
steam-engine worked monotonously up and 
down, like the head of an clcpbant in a state 
of melancholy madness. It contaiued several 
lax^e streets all very like one another, and 
many small streets still more like one another, 
inhabited by people equally like one anotlitr, 
whoall went in and out at the same 110111*8, with 
the same sound upon the same pavements, to 
do the same woik, and to whom o\ory day 
WAS the same as yesterday and to-iuurrow, 
and every year the counterpart of the last and 
the next 

These attributes of Coketown were in the 
main insejiarable from the work by wbicli it 
was sustained; i gainst them were to be set 
off, comforts of lift* which found Ihoir way all 
over the world, and elegancies of life wdiich 
made we will not ask how mnch of tho tine 
lady, who could scarcely bear to hoar the jJace 
mentioned, 'fhe rest of its features were 
voluntary, aud they were these. 

You saw nothing in Coketown but what 
was severely workfuk If the memhci^ of a 
religious persuasion built a chapel tlim* — 
as the members of eighteen religious per- 
suasions had done — they made it a ])ious 
woi'ehouse, of red brick, widi sometinKs (but 
this only in highly ornamented exanqile >) a 
bell ill a birdcage on tlie top of it. The 
Boiitnry exco])tiou was the New Church ; a 
stuccoed ediiice with a square steeple over 
the door, terminating in four short 
pinnacles like floriil wooden legs. All 
the public inscriptions in the town wen* 
painted alike, in siwore characters of bhick 
and wliite. The jail might have been the* 
infinuiiry, tlie infirmary might have been the 
jail, the towni-hall might liave been either, 
or both, or anything else, for anything that 
appeared to the contrary in the graces of 
their consi ruction, tact, fact, fact, every- 

where in the material aspect of the town ; 
laot, fact, fact, everywhere in the infinateiial. 
The JM'Choakumchild school was all fact, and 
the school of design was all fact, ami the 
relations between master and man were all 
fact, and everything was fact between the 
lylug-hi hospital and the cemetei^, and what 
you couldn’t state in ‘'figures, or show to be) 
purchasable in tho chea^iest^ market aud 


saleable ifn the dearest, was' nqt, and 
should be, world without end, Amen. 

A towm so sacred to fact, and so triumphant 
in its assertion, of course got on well ? "Why 
no, not quite well. No ? Dear ziie ! 

No. Coketown did not come opt of its 
own furnaces, in nil respects like gold that 
had stood the fire. First, the perplexing 
mystery of the plaee was, Who belonged to 
the eighteen denominations ? Because, who- 
ever did, the laboring people did not. It was 
very strange to walk thi*ough the streets on 
a Sunday morning, and note how few of th^m 
thebariinrouR jangling ol bells that was driving 
the sick and nervous mad, called away from 
their own quarter, from • their own closo 
rooms, from the corners of their own streets, 
where they lounged listlesbly, gazing at all the 
church .and cha)>el g«>ing, as at a thing with 
wliicli they had no manner of concern. Nor 
was it merely the stranger who noticed 
this, because there was a native organization 
in Coki'town itself, whoso members were to be 
heard of in th e I J oiise of Commons every session, 
indignantly petitioning for acts of parliament 
that should make these people religious by 
mam force. Then, came the Teetotal Society, 
who complained that these same people woxdd 
get drunk, aud uhow^d in tabular statements 
that they did get drunk, and proved at tea 
parties that no indueenunt, human or Divine 
(except a medal), w onld induce them to forego 
their custom of getting drunk. Then, came 
the chemist and ilruggist, wdth other tabular 
statements, showing that when they didn’t 
get drunk, they took 02>iiini. Then, came the 
experienced chajdain of the jail, wdth more 
t.ibular statements, outdoing all the pre- 
vious tabular statements, and show'ing that 
the same people wovld resort to low haunts, 
liiddeu from the public eye, where they heard 
low singing and saw low dancing, and mayhap 
joined in it ; and where A. B, aged twenty- 
four next birthday, ami committed for eighteen 
mouths’ solitai'y, had himself said (not that 
he liad ever shown himself particularly 
woilliy of belief) bis ruin began, as he 
was perfectly sure aud confident that other- 
wise he would have boon a tip-top moral 
specimen. Then, came hfr. Gradgrind and 
Mt. Bounderby, the two gentlemen at this 
present moment w'alking through Coketown, 
and botli eminently ]>ractical, who could, 
on occasion, funiisU more tabular state- 
ments derived from their own personal 
experience, and illustrated by cases tliev had 
known and seen, from which it clearly 
a]>peared — in short it was the only dear 
thing in the case — that these same people 
were a bad lot altogether, gentlemen ; that 
do what you would for them they were hover 
thankful for it, gentlemen; that they. were 


rewtless, gentlemen ; that they never knew 
what they wanted ; that they lived upon the 
ibcRt, and bought fresh butter, and insisted 
1 Mocha coffee, and rejected all bat prim^ parte 







meat, and ^ret were eternally dissatisfied 
and immanaj^able. In abort it was the moral 
.ef .the old nuiserj fable : 

There vas an old women, and what do you think ? 
She lived upon nothing butvirtiuils and drink ; 
Tiotunle and drink were the whole or hei diet, 

An d yet this old womau would kbveh be quiet. 

Js it possible, 1 wonder, that there was any 
analogy between the case of the (.’oketown 
population and the case of the little Qrad- 
grmds ? Surely, none of us in our sober 
senses and acquainted with figures, are to be 
told at this lime of day that one of the 
foremost elements in the existence of the 
Coketown working people had been for 
scores of years dclibeiatcly set at imught? 
That there was any Fancy in them demand- 
ing to be broiigiit into healtliy existence 
instead of stiimgling on in convulsions ? 
That exactly in the ratio as tliey worked long 
and monotonously, the craving gi-ew within 
them for soniephy sical relief — home i ehixation, 
encouraging good Ijumour and gooil hjiirits, 
and givijig tlicm a vent— some recognised holi- 
day, though it were but lor honest dance 
to a stirring band of music— some occasional 
light pic in which even M‘Choakumcliil<l had 
no finger — which craving must and would be 
satisfied aright, or must and would inevitably 
go wrong, until the laws of tlie ( cation "vvcrc 
repealed i 

**This man lives at I’od’s End, and I don’t 
quite know Tod’s lind,” said Mr. Oradgriiid. 
“ Which is it, Boundoihy? ” 

Mr. Boiinderby knew it was soniewdiere 
down town, but knew no nioie resjieefino 
it. So they sLopiicd for a moment, looking 
about. 

Almost as they did so, there came running 
round the corner ot the stieet, at a quick 
pace and with a frightened look, a gill whom 
Mr. Gradgrind recognised.* “Halloa!” sahl 
he. “ Stop ! Where arc you going ? Stop I ” 
Girl nurabiu* twenty stopped then, palpiUitiiig, 
and made him a curlse} . 

“Why are you tearing about the streets,” 
said Mr. Gradgrind, “in this improper 
manner i ” 

“I was — was run after, sir,” *1110 girl 
panted, “ and I wanted to get away.” 

“ Run after 1 ” repeated Mi-. Gradgirind. 
" Who would run alter you ? ” 

The question was unexpectedly and sud- 
denly answered for her, by the colourless boy, 
Bitzer, who came round the corner with such 
blind speed and so little anticipating a stoppage 
on the pavemeni,that he brought himself up 
against Mr. Gradgrind’s waistcoat, and re- 
bounded into the road« 

** What do you mean, boy 1” said Mr. Grad- 
mnd. “ What are you doing 1 flow dare you 
Sash Against — everybody — in this manner ? ” 

Bitzer picked np his cap, which the con- 
^ ouBsion had knookod off, and Wcklng, find 
knnekUng his forehead, pleaded that it was 
an aookdeiit. 


“Was this boy running after yon, Jupe T* 
asked Mr. Gradgrind. 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl reluctantly. 

“No, 1 wasn’t, sir!” cried Bitzer. “Not 
till she run away from me. But the hoi«a« 
riders never mind what they say, sir; they’re 
famous for it. You know the horse-riders are 
famous for never minding what they say,*^ 
addressing Sissy. “ It’s as well known in Uie 
town as — please, sir, as the multiplication 
table isn’t known to the horscriders.” Bitzer 
tried Mr. Bounderby with tliis, 

“He frightened me so,” said the girl, “with 
his ci*uel faces I ” 

j “ Oh ! ” cried Bitzer. “ Oh 1 An’t you one of 
I the rest ! An’t you a horse-rider ! I never 
looked at her, sir. 1 asked her if she would 
know how to define a horse to-morrow, and 
offered to tell her again, and she ran away, 
and I ran after licr, sir, that she might know 
how to answ’cr when she was asked. You 
w onlihi’t have thought of saying such miscliief 
if you hadn't been a liorRC-rider ! ” 

“ Her c.'illing seems to be pretty well known 
‘among ’c-m,” observed Mr. Bounderby. “You’d 
have had the whole scliool peeping in a row, 
ill a week.” 

“Truly, I think so,” returned his friend. 
“Bitzei, turn you about and take yourself 
home, dupe, stay here a moment. Let me hear 
of your running in this manner any more, 
boy, and you will bear of me thioiigh the 
master of tlie school. You understand what 
1 mean. Go along.” 

The boy stopped in his rapid blinking, 
knuckled Iris foiohead again, glanced at Sissy, 
turned about, and retreated. 

“Now, girl,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “take 
this gentleniaii and me to your father’s ; we 
are going there. What have you got in tliat 
bottle you are carrying ? ” 

“ Gin,” said TVlr. Bounderby. 

“l>i*ar, no sir ! It’s the nine oils.” 

“The wdiat ? ” cried Mr. Bounderby. 

“The nine oils, sir. To rrfb f.ither with.” 
Then, said Mr. Bounderby, with a loud, 
short laugh, “ what the devil do you rub your 
lather with nine oils for !” 

“It’s -v^hat our people always use, air, 
when ilicy get any hurts in the ring,’.’ replied 
tho girl, looking over her shouhlcr, to assure 
herself that her pursuer was gone. ‘ “.They 
bi uise themselves very bad sometimes.” 

“Serve ’em right,” said Mr. Bounderby, 

“ lor being idle.” She glanced up at his face, 
with mingled astonishment and dread. 

“ By George!” said Mr. Bounderby, “when 
1 was four or five years younger than you, I 
had worse bimises upon me than ten oils, 
twenty oils, forty oils, would liave rubbed off. 
1 didn’t get ’em by posture-making, but by 
being banged about. There was no rope- 
dancing for me ; I danced on the bare ground 
and was larruped with the rope.” 

Mr. Gradgrind, though hard enough, waA 
by no means so rou^ a man a.s Mr. Bouis** 
derby. His •character was not unkind, all 
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cooaideret) ; it iA\gbk have been a i that would be taken b^tbeeoffiiL ItanghiStefe 
▼ex7 Kind one indeed if he had only made some it turned aside, the bearers the coffin woa]|d 
round mistake in the arithmetic that balanced in tiie same place be compelled to turn aside 
it, years ago. He said, m what he meant to avoid fifth, or some other obstruetion, 
for a re^asBuring tone, as they turned down John Davi^, in the year sixteen hundred and 
a narrow road, “ And this is Pod's £nd ; is fifty-six, related this btlief oi his neighboura 
it, Jttpe V’ in a letier published by Hicbard Laxter. A 

‘^TMs is it, sir, and — if you wouldn’t mind, little pale oi bluish light, he said, went before 
sir — this is the honse.” the corpse of an infiint or young child, a 

She stopped, at twilight, at the door of a thicker one before an adult, and two or 
mean little public hou^e, with dim red three together preceded as many deatha A 
lights in it. As hairgard and as shabby, as if, | neighbour of Davis’s, about to give birth to a 
for want of custom, it had itself taken to child, mot two such lights at her house-door 
drinking, and had gorn* the way all drunkards as »»he was entering ; they wore a large light 
go, and was very nt ar the end of it and a little one May we not think it a 

It’s only crossing the bar, sir, and up the • direct conaeijueiice ot the tear attending 
rtiin, if you wouldn’t mind, and waiting superstition, though Davis takes it as a quite 
Ukere for a moment till I get a candle. If natural sequence, that directly afterwards 
you should hear a dog, sir, it’s only Merry- this womm fell ill, the child came betoro 
lags, and be only barks ” long into the noihl, and that mother and 

“Merrylegs ami nine oils, eli • ” said Mr. child died 1 D.ivm’s wile’s sister, Joanna 
Boundeihv, enteiing last with his inrtallic Wvat, had beeip nurse m a great house, 
laugh. “I’ntly well this, for a sell made thiity-five ^e.irs before he wiote his letter, 
man ’ ” «md then oin* day, when the lady of the 

— * lionso lav dead, the Loiistkeeper went into 

GOLLIN LIFE. mHitl-seiv<:yit’s room, and saw five of 

these lights. Afterwards the room was 

A rvw more pages may be devoted to recall- m lutened, and to hasten the diying, a brasier : 
lug' some of the nianv shajies taken by those of charcoal was put into it. The servants 
superstitions which occupied so prominent a ' went to be d, and five of tbciu were dead next 
place among th® household words of ouii morning 

forefatliers. Tt is well for us to think some- Philip rnneiai ins wiote thus of signs of 
times of household woi ds now p ist and gone, death ^‘Some pnneos aie warned by a 
The other day we discussed only the spitils loaiuig of lions, or a strange liowling ot dogs, 
of the elements, and found how the bi lief in a nightly fliuiujnng or stamping about their 
them bt set the <]aily life of men with gloom cistles, or the untimely striking of tlieir 
audteiror. Put there existed other gobim docks. In mon isteries, it happens not un- 
faneics. ^ fi^quently th it the neats of monks or 

Even at this day, can we say fairly that nuns, who aio about to die, arc occupied 
tktf belief in death omens has g me the way by shadows without heads. I know a noble 
ofalleirurl The deith-watohslill sots luanya funily that has the surest token of death 
heart beating, and there .ire even people who when a certain fountain, usually clear, 19 
would resent the imputiUon of ignoiaiice clou led by a worm othei wise quite unknown, 
unable to hear unmoved at night the howling 1 Anotlnr family of great note is warned of 
of a dog. TlieT.dog always was coir ideicd a death by the occurrcuce of a landslip in their 
beast sensitive to impressions fiom the sfiiiif ncighbouitiood 

world Eumsean dogs, says Homer, could see Whoever may be disposed to shudder at 
the apparition of Pallas wlien Telemachus the reading of such things may judge of the 
saw notmng. In the sixteenth etnturj, diead excited by the commonest occurrences^ 
Jerome (Ionian, the Milanese physiciui, le- when rich and poor alike were taught thus to 
laitea that a do" howled bdore hia marriage, intiipiet them m stdenin earnest 
and explains that lys gu.irdion angel came in Liivater w rote, near the end of the sixteenth 

gnef to his tbre^hdd, and that the dog felt century, that when a town councillor or 
the presence of the i*pii it In the same cen- other public person was about to die, a loud 
tury — ^in the yoai* httfcn hundred and fifty repoit, or other token of death, proceeded 
three, a few weeks lx hue a gieat raoitality Jiom the «<at in hall or ohorch habitually 
in Saxony, the dogs, it is said, iissembled in a occupied by him. In monasteries he wrote 
great troop at Meissen, and ran howling that monks liad heard their eofiins bong 
and yelling dismally thiougu fi« M and foiest oidered for them exactly as they were really 
Tliere are still women, and even men, oidered not many days after, and be said^ 
alhiid of corpse-hghts. The most eUlxirate when any one is about to die m the viUages, 
superstition of this kind, is that which used the iieojilo hear, in the dusk of evening or at 
to prevail m Wales, through Cardig<iii, Oacr- night, a sound of spades in the chur^yard, 
marthen, and Pembi'oke. A fixe, it was and it is isrecisely the siame sound, stroke for 
behoved, rose out of the l>ed of the person who stroke, that wiU bb made next day by tho 
was about to die; It went thence to the chuich- sextoii<i. After citing other tokens of tho 
yard,and the way it took was precisely the way same kind, he added: " Executioneini M 



to tbftt , they know 
^ Iw^e&iid ^ikeii a crimiDal will be delivered 
to beetpK tfaeir aworde move of their 
owa accord, upon the. wall; some even say 
that the^ can roretell by such signs the exact 
manner in which a condemned man will be 
pot to dcath.^ 

The ap6ntaneoiia clashing of the heads- 
man's iiuplements is an idea kindred to the 
belief that when an absent knight is killed, 
blood breaks out upon the sword lhat he has 
left at home, and many a warrior's wife may 
by this superstition have been made to 
tremble at the apparition of a few streaks of 
red rustr 

It was a prettier fancy that prevailed 
among the monks of Corbel ; the angel of 
death laid a lily on the seat of the brother 
who would next be taken. Such a monk 
would no doubt Jiave been half or quite 
frightened to death if any one had pul, 
secretly thj ough malice, a lily in his chair. 
The magnates of the liigh church of Ki'eshau 
translated this fancy — and spoilt it, as Iraiis- 
latora do spoil nearly everything ; their token i 
of death w;is not a lily, but a rose. 

Sir Walter Scott h:is made us all familiar 
with White Latlies. The White Lady super- 
stition was extremely prevalent, but not 
before the fifteenth century. It began, per- 
hiips, with the story of the appearance of 
Melushia to the princes of the House of 
Lusignan. White Ladies appeared before the 
death of lords or princes only, or of members 


of their family, and often oiilv before those 
deaths which were to cause the transfer of 
their lands to a new lino of heirs, Tliere was 
a famous White Lady attached to the House 
of Brandenburg. An Italuui writer upon 
Judas Iscariot told of three great Italian 
houses, those of Toielli, Pio, and Uozagji., in 
which a Wliilo Lady always appeared before 
death, and occupied the room in w:hich the 
body would afterwards be laid out. It was 
believed that this w:is the appurition of a 
former mistress of the house who had been 
falsely accuscil of infidelity, and had therefore 
been wrapped up in white linen and thrown 
out of an upper window. 

As I find that my owu flesh begins to creep, 
I shall be glad to change the topic. First, 
however, let me add a rational explanation 
that has been offered of the origin of the 
White Lady superstition. White used to be 
the colour in which noble ladies mourned. 
To say *• the White Lsidy will soon be seen,” 
^.waS'to say that soon the lord of the house or 
com of the family would die. Thence by an 
easy corruption, the whole superstition might 
ixt time have come. 

. farmers of old time did not grumble at the 
Woather, but at the neighbour who had raised 
we^er. In the early times of the 
fewaana that was so^ and there is a pretty 
on tlie subject, veiy familiar to all 
readers of Boman history. It will be more to 
our piujpOBe to illustrate the strong working 


of such a superstitious fanojr .ih 
times. Here is a stoi^ {how sbggesti^i) 
told by Bodimus, in his ‘^Dsemonomaiii^”^ 
nearly at the end of the sixteenth coutury.. 
He had it from the Admiral Coligny, who WiM' ' 
a victim of the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
A young man, in Poiton, was accused of the 
murder of two gentlemen. He confessed that 
he had been their servant, and seen how they 
strewed powder over the sown fields, with 
the word^ * Curse light upon this fruit, tipou 
this house, upon this neighbourhood.' He 
thou took the same powder, of which he had 
got possession, and threw it into the bedroom 
of these nobles, and so it followed that each 
of them was found c|^ad in liis bed. The 
judges thereupon pronounced the young man 
guiltless.” 

There were men who were supposed able 
to raise storms, and men able to defend 
against them. People who assumed the 
latter p^wer were paid by the farmers, just 
as puyiuent would now be made to a hail- 
insur.inco office ; and “ There are many/’ 
Said Archbishop Agobard, of Lyons, very 
bitterly, “ many who never pay their tithes 
with a good will to the priest, and never give 
alms to the widow, the orphan, or to any 
other of the poor, however much they maybe 
exhorted so to do ; yet these men will pay 
their fees to the storm-preventer with the 
utmost punctuality, and without any need of 
a rcniiDder.” 

Again,” said Agobard, “ mo.st people at© 
80 foolish and thoughtless as to believe and 
declare that there is a land called Magonia, 
from which ships come sailing over the clouds 
to draw up cargoes of the fruit broken to the 
ground by storms or hail, and so take them 
home into that land, and they say that the 
people of these ships in the air are in alliauoS 
with storra-raisers who, fflfr certain gifts, lift the 
fruit up to them.” Three men miu a woman, 
Agobard said, he had himself saved from 
being stoned to death in a village to which 
they had come as strangers, because it was 
believed they *iiad tumbled down in a storm 
out of the air ships. Very faint, in compiirison 
with the idea of society thus given, is even 
a humorous exaggeration of our own dark 
side of life jiresented lately to the 'world by 
Mr. Leech. A happy Londoner enjoys the 
air in one of our politest mining distiicts. 
Two of the natives eye him, and thus talk to- 
gether : “ Who’s him, Bill ?” — “A stranger.”, 
— *Eave 'arf a brick at 'im.” 

In the sixteenth century, Godeln-ann 
wrote thus: — “In the year fifty-three, two 
witches were taken in Berlin, who had t^reed 
together to make ice and spoil the fruit sea- 
son. And these women had stolen a 
child from another woman who was their 
neighbour, and cut it in pieces to cook it. It 
happened, by the will of Heaven, that the 
motlior seeking her child, came upon the^ 
and saw the little limbs of her lost infant In; 
the kettle. when the women were . 






li^eiivAtld put to the torfnre, their confessed legendary as it is, may readdy b«l 
. if their cookiug had been finished, a great as consumption, with great fever'and nl|;ht>; 
■ frost would have come over the land with sweats when he went to bed. Ph 3 rsic&S 
ice, and all the fruit would have been did him no good. Then there was ft great, 
nipped.’* The whole story may be true, rumour that the King of Morhvia Waa 
except that the kettle of these two poor plagued by the Scottish witches in the 
witphes contained harmless meat. neighbourhood of Forres. Macbeth knew 

Luther used to teJl of two women who Forres for a witch neighbourhood, and in this 
went to an inu, and put aside two jars of legend we find that it really used to be bo 
' Winter. While so doing they were heard to reputed. King Duff ordered research to be 
debate with themselves whether they would made on liis own account, and the busy 
touch the bread or the wine, the corn or the magistrate of Forres at last contrived one 
grapes. When the landlord, who stood by night to break into a house where an old 
in a corner, heard that, he took both the witch and '.a young one were roasting a 
pitchers, and when the two women were in waxen imago of the king upon a spit before 
bed, poured the contents over them. > The alow lire. The slow melting of the wax all 
water became ice, and from that hour the night was the cause of tlie king’s night 
women fell sick, so that they died of it. sweats and of his wasting ; the heat of the 
That story also may ho true. The poor firo caused Iiis fever. After these women had 
‘ wretches had discussed together very likely been burnt the king recovered, 
what they would eat or drink at tliC inn; I will add only one fact concerning witches, 
for which crime they were drenched at mid- It was in most places either an understood 
night, during Irosty weather, and perished, fact or a direct injunction to their judges, 
as tens of tliousaiids perished, in their homes that these women, when under sentence to be ' 
or at the scafiold — victims of superstition. buimt or tortured, were enabled by the devil 
Then there were some people— especially to give utterance to peculiarly heartrending 
ohl women — ^who had the evil eye ; whose cries, and to plead for pity in tones to which 
looks were poisonous to man, and beast, and it was daiigero’us to listen ; t))at the judge 
field. The (Greeks used to believe this of must be forewarned of this, and that if ho 
ftome inhabitants of Pontus, who were said to was deluded, and shrank from duty, in his 
hftve two pupils in each eye, or the image of struggle against the Evil One, he would be 
ft horse in one. made answerable for such releiitings as for a 

There vriis a belief also tliat people could very grave offence. Superstition steeled the 
he, not “ damned with faint praise,” but heai't thus against even the best impulse of 
cursed by too niucli flattery. lu some liumauity. 

respects, that would be a wholesome notion. When ignorance was the rule, men who 
It IS like a superstilion still current, that were wiser than the world about them, if 
if you boast of a thing, you are sui’e to lose they produced any wonderful results of 
it. The belief in cui'siiig by loud praise dates knowledge, were supposed to be magicians. 

far back as the time of Plautus, and both In many cases they fell in with the prevail- 
Greeks and Homans had a special word pre- ing error, and as they found it hard to ob- 
. fixed very conirnonly to high praise, wlien it tain credit for what they were, and easy to 
was designefl to guard against the idea that got renown and influence by letting them- 
a 001*80 might be intended or drawn down selves be considered what they were not, they 
by it. ThiS'notion existed through many accepted the title of magicians, and said and 
centuries; and even our distrust of a man did things to maintain them in that repute, 

‘ who docs not look you in tli^ face,” though for magicians generally were respected, and 
it has grounds of a reasonable kind to stand not burnt. The belief in them had already 
upon, may yet be strengthened by a relic of become very faint when the belief in witches 
the old dread that an evil charm was being had attained its worst development, 
worked by any one'who, while he addressed The most famous of the legendary en- 


another, looked siUier up into the sky, or chanters were our own Merlin, and Virgil 
down towards the earth. the poet. Of Merlin we know much. We 

We now talk yileasantly of true love- have all heard of the round table m'add,' 
knots; such things used to ho charms to by him for King Arthur, before which the , 
attract love, worn ruuiul the arm or knee; twelfth (or Judas) seat was so constinieted 
And there were knots that destroyed love, that whoever sat upon it went down to per* ■ 
used by enemies, to render married people ditioii. Merlin was, on the whole, very bene* 
childless. Charms spoken on the threshold ficeut, and did not deserve that he should 
in the marriage hour were also supposed to have his own arts fatally practised upon hhn- 
prevent the birth of children; and Paracelsus self by the hard-hearted lady to whom he 
states what nlust be done to counteract such taught them. Virgil was more known by 
charms. the Italians of the middle ages as enchanter 

I must Bay little of the belief that disease than as poet. It is odd that he should have 
was caused by the practice of some witch so survived. A thick book might be filled 
upon the waxen image of the patient. Duff, with the legends told about him. He built 
King of Scotland, had a o disease that, Kaples upon eggs ; lapse of time may, there- 
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ii&te, aeedUQt iTor the rotteniiesa of the founda- 
tion n^n v^ich that city etands ; or, aa 
other legends say, he built part of it on 
underground pillars, and built in tlie ver- 
.Inin under the stairs of a certain tower, 
00 . that they never troubled the houses or 
the gardens. lie established a mechanical 
night police of iron men, who went about 
■with flails, and who would have broken the 
bones of any one who stirred abroad at an 
untimely hour. He built a bit of meat into 
the wall of the shambles, so that all the meat 
.there sold was prevented from becoming' 
offensive to eyes, nose, or niotith. He nia>le 
a garden under a rock just outside the town, 
in which he put a statue with a trumj»et at 
its mouth, facing the south ; and whenever 
the south wind blew into this, the statue 
blew it back, and twisted the wliole wind 
round to the o])posite quarter. The reason 
of tills was, that a mountain in the Terra di 
Lavoro gave out smoke and ashes, it being 
supposed to be an air-hole over the infernal 
regions. In May the south wind used to 
blow this smoke over Naples ; and to drive 
it away, Virgil made his statue. After a life 
spent in this way, Virgil, a very old man, 
was willing, for the sake of a lady, to become 
young agiiiti ; and, shutting liimself up in his 
cjistle, bade the lady and a pupil of his cut 
b^m up into small pieces, put him into a tub 
and salt bim *, a certaiu lamp was then to 
hang over the tub, which should drop oil over 
lii's remains for a given time, and other things 
were to be done ; 1 forget jmecisely what they 
were, and how they camo to be left undone. 
The process certainly was interrupted, and 
Virgil remained buried in tlie brine-tub. 

There was a famous German conjuror 
named Zytho, who lived in the time of the 
Emperor Wenzel, about the end of the four- 
teenth century. The most pu)mlar part of 
liis story is that which relates his introduc- 
tion to the Emperor. It wjis thus told and 
believed in the year fifteen hundred and fifty- 
five, by Hans Jacob Fugger, in his “ Mirror of 
Honour for the House of Austria.” Em- 
peror Wenzel had married a second wife, 
who brought with her certain adepts in the 
black art. “As these were practising their 
tricks in the open market-place, one of the 
apfectators, named Zytho, stepped foeward, 
■with a mouth stretching from ear to ear, aud 
swallowed the principal conjuror, just ^ 
^6 was, clothes, skin, and hair, down to his 
^hoes, which he spat out because they "were 
dirty^ Afterwards he went into the next 
bouse and turned the big morsel out into a 
cistern of water, so that he brought the poor 
fellow back half drowned.” Of course he won 
by this feat the heart of the Emperor. 

The great Germau enchanter was named 
Sliugeaohr or Clinshor; and his name is con- 
nected with the stories of the German miune- 
singera, such as Wolfram of Eschenbach, and 
thiS Henry of, Ofberdingen upon whom poor 
Novalls ; founded a romiince*. We moat , be 


content wi^ mentioning this wonde^brker, 
and pass on to Albeiiius Magnus — a lefttned 
monk of the thirteenth century, of whom' this 
story is told in Lehmann's “Chronicles of 
Spires,’* aa one of the incidents of the year' 
twelve hundred and forty-eight. The Em- 
peror came to Cologne at the Feast of 
the three Kings, and was invited by Albert 
to come and dine with all his court in 
a garden near the monastery to which he 
belonged. The day was not only cold, but 
much snow fell, and the courtiers thought the 
monk unreasonable in asking them to dine 
under the open sky. The Emperor, however, 
went, and they all sat down to table among 
the snow, enveloped in warm wrappers — 
speaking os moflerne, we may say, iu their 
great coats and comfoHers. A splendid 
dinner was then brought by beautiful and 
courteous aiteudants, whom nobody knew ; 
aud as the dinner came the snow went, the 
*ay overhead grew clear and summery, grass 
broke out of the ground, and the trees burst 
into leaf, flowers grew up and blossomed while 
a plate was changing ; the fruit trees also 
blossomed, and directly afterwards went on 
to fruit-bearing, the fruit ripened, and all 
kinds of birds flocked in to feed upon it, and 
those made the air ring with delicious singing. 
The heat by that time had so much increased 
that the diners took off all their wrappers 
and such other clothes as they could properly 
dispense with. After dinner, the servants 
went away with the remnants and were no 
more seeo. The birds then flew away; then 
the grjiss and tlio flowers perished out of 
sight, tlie winter and tlie snow returned, so 
that the guests were glad to put on their 
groat coats and go away. But the Emperor 
William was so charmed Avlth this little 
dinner entoiiiainment that he made rich grants 
of land to the convent, aud always held 
Albertus Magnus in the best esteem. This 
story, put into another form, was used, some 
reaUei-a will remember, by Boccaccio. 

1 should not omit mention of i)r. Faustus, 
a legendary person, founded on superstitiona 
associated with a I'eal «Tohn F^^ust, who was 
too clever for his neighbours in the first year ■ 
of the sixteenth century. He has been used 
as a peg on which to hang nearly all the tales 
of the magicians who bad gone before him. 
Much has been said and sung of him ; here 
let him rest iu peace. 

We must no longer rejoice in an escape 
from the darkregions of practical superstitions; 
for it is impossible to omit all mention of the 
ugliest and most prominent of all the shapes 
that peopled it, the master of the magioians. 
the legendary Satan. The Satan or the devil 
of old superstition was an imaginary being 
quite of his own kind. He was not the Satan 
of theology, though there were drawn be ^5 
tween the two a few strong lines of oounectiont/' 
He was the builder of all castles, bridges, and'^^ 
works of art that seemed to be beyond mauV 
strength, evensof moimtains and valleys, JljM' 
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!' look^ itt if they had been jsxade, and not aa 
^ they were ordinary parte of the surronudiug 
eocttery. Sifcii works were,however»in some 
t!aee>), attributed to the giants, of whom thei*e 

‘ will not be room here to speak. In the south 
tl»e same. wild inflaence that o]:)eratcd upon 
idl the legends represented Satan as a gentle- 
man. In the fabliaux of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and in the songs of the 
minstrels, he is at the worst a criminal judge 
who holds men to their duty ; but iu the 
north he has a fiercer character. Phrases 
now almost unineaiiiug ou tlie lips of those 
who use them formerly were of frightful im- 
port. Here is an illustration from Gervasias 
Tilberieusis : “ There is iu Catalonia a very 
high mountain, called Oavaga, steep and 
nearly inaccessible. On its sunmiit is a lake, 
with blackish water. Tliereimder, it is said, 
lies a liouse of demons, after the manner of a 
palace, veiy extensive, and with one closed 
gute. Its shape is unknown to the people, 
because it is invisible. When anybody throws 
a stone i/ito the water lltere breaks out a 
storm, as if the demons were ofieuded. On 
one of the peaks of this mountain are eternal 
snow and ice ; tliere is much crystal, and the 
sun never shines there. Now let the reader 
bear what lately hai)pened on this spot. 

“In a village built under the mountain, 
named Juticiiora, there lived a peasant, Peter | 
de Cabina, who one day stayeii at home, doing 
some work in his own cottage. And he being 
annoyed by the constant squalling of his j 
inhuit whom he could not quiet, cried out, as 
people do when they consider themselves in- 
jured, saying, ‘The devil take the child !* 

“ Iust;uitly his offer was accepted, and by 
unseen hands his little girl was dragged out 
of the cradle, and carried away in a whirl- 
wind. Seveu years alterwards a native of 
ihe place wixs travelling on foot about the 
mountain, when he saw a man who ran by 
wailing piteously. ‘Woe’s me,’ he cried, 

* woe’s me that I am pressed under such a 
burden ! ’ Asked by the traveller, ‘ What 
is the cause, then, of your pain ) ’ he said, 

* I have V)een now seven years on this nioun- 
taiu Cavaga because I was committed to 
4be devils, and they ride me daily, aud whip 
.me as their hot'se.’ Lest the hearer might 

. doubt him, he toldi as a sure sign of his 
truth, that the daughter of Peter Cabina, 
born at Sanchera, had also been committed 
to the devil, but that the demons were tired 
of managiug her education, and would be 
very glad to give he^ back, if her father 
WjOiild come up the mountuiu for her. 

Then whtti the demons had been solemnly 
ftdjurud, the girl appeared in a moment. She 
was of great statur^ diy, frightful to behold, 
with wild eyes, and in such state that her 
banes, nerves, and skin, hardly hung to- 
ifether. She was of horrible oountenatice, 
iusd spoke.or understood no human language, 
And triere were few human afiairs that they 
oOHld wkeherundentand.’* c 


This part of the subject is, in ftlmst eWf 
one of its forms, so shdoking, that, although 
it would display, more than anything, the 
active terrors, by day and by night, that were 
linked with the superstition of our fore- 
fathers, I would rather not enforce it by a 
body of examples. I will end, therefore, with 
one of the lighter narratives of the class. It 
illustrates the phrase — now comic, once ter- 
rible — ^for it was regarded as a penal adju- 
ration, used in many a contest, and readily 
caught up by the person who was sure to 
obtiiin something thereby — the devil take 
the hindmost. In Luther’s “Table-talk,” 
there was a story told of a number of young 
nobles who rode a race shouting, “The 
devil take the hindmost.” The foremost 
had a led liorse, which he let go, and gal- 
loped on. Then the loose horse fell into the 
rear, and at the end of the race was carried 
away through the air. 


A CALL UPON SOPHY. 

We will again make a short unceremonious 
visit to So})liy, and be instructively amused 
by M. Aimd-Martin, 

Let a man roll a little air in his month, 
and what is that 1 Let Napoleon twist it 
between his lips and all the world is at war, 
— give it to Pension and he shall so maw- 
age it with his tongue that there shall be 
everywhere peace. It is but a little agitated 
air that sets mankind in motion. If we 
could live without air we could not tidk, 
sing, or hear any sounds without it. There 
would be a blazing sun in a black sky, — 
sunshine mingled with thick darkness, and 
there would be everywhere an awful silence. 
There is less air in the upper than in the 
lower regions of the atmosphere ; the bottom 
crust ot air is, of course, densest. Saussure 
fired a pistol on the summit of Mont Blanc, 
and the report was like the snapping of a 
stick. There is a well at Fulda tWe hun- 
dred palms deep ; throw a stone down it 
and the noise it makes in its descent will 
be like the tiring of a park of cannon. It 
goes down among dense air, and also it 
reverbemtes. When a man speaks be strikes 
au with his throat and mouth as a stone 
stiikes water, aud from his tongue as from 
the stone spread undulating arcles with, 
immense rapidity. Those circles may bo 
checked and beaten back in their course, aa 
it is with the waves of sound made by the 
stone t4imbling down a well, beaten back and 
curiously multiplied. At the Oasfde of 
Simonetti, near Milan, one low note of 
music will beget a concert, for the note is 
echoed to and fro by the great wings of the 
building that reflect and multiply a sound 
just as two mirrors i^eflect and multiply 
a lighted candle. Sound is, in fisot, reflected 
j'ustas light is, and may be brought quite 
in the same way to a focus. A word spoken 
in the focus of one ellipse will be hiiurd in 
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{ ^ Ibetu of att opposite ellii^ hundreds off The skymen were sarrounded hjrilie town’s- 

\ yards away. Soen a principle was people, who took them for magtctano sent to 

tmted oddly in the great church of Apn- devastate the land by Grimwald, llMiko of • 
'gentum in Sicily. The architect perhaps Benevento, and they were only ^ved "from 
mtentioDally — built several confessionals of destruction by the interference "of the learned 
an elliptic form, with corresponding opposite and enlightened bishop Agoberd. Father 
ellipses, in which whoever stood heard all the Kircher also tells how long ago some Jesuits 

' secrets whispered to the priest. A horrible imprisoned among Indians tried in vain by 
amount of scandal sprang up in the town ; various ways to recover liberty, and at last 

' nobody’s sins were safe from getting into one of them, who was free, constructed a 
unaccountable publicity. Intriguing ladies big dragon of paper. He then went to the 
changed their lovers and tlieir priests. It barbarians and told them that they were 
was in vain ; their misdeeds still remained menaced by the wrath of Heaven with greal 
town property. The church soon became evils which they could avert only by the 
such a temple of truth that nothing was left liberation of his countrymen. The savages 
to be hidden in it, but at last by chance laughed. The priest then went to his dragon, 
a discovery was made of the character of the and having suspended in the midst of it a 
tale-telling stones, and the walla had their composition of pilch, wax, and sulphur, fas- 
ears stopped. tened behind it a portentous tail and sent 

From the sounds that travel through the the beast up into the clouds, where it ap- 
air, we will turn once more to the substances, peared to vomit tire. There was written on 
the birds, and say a word or two of them: it, in the language of the country, “The 
regarding them especially as travellers, by wrath of God is about to fall on you f ’* The 
whom oceans are crossed and countries barbarians in great terroi* ran to free tlie 
traversed. The migration of birds used to Jesuits. Soon afterwards, the paper having 
be denied, or sometimes it was asserted that caught fire, the dragon fluttered, struggled, 
they did not migrate but wintered with the and disappeared in flame, and the barbarians 
Ashes at the bottom of lakes and rivers. Dr. took its withdrawal for a sign of the divine 
Mather taught that they flew to an undis- approval of their conduct. 

-covered satellite, a little moon that had Let us turn our faces now to the great fire 
escaped observation but was at no very great dragon of the sky, the sun. Everyone knows 
distance from the earth. The fact of their that there are s])ots upon its face. I/eibnifcz, 
migration is now not only established but so writing in a courtly way for the edification of 
veiy notorious in almost all its details that an old-world Queen of Prussia, called them 
iittle need be hero said about it. Only we beauty spots, giving them out for a sublime 
must remark upon the marvellousuoss of the justiticution ol‘ the use of patches. The sun 
fact that every bird knows when to go abi-oad, is a long way off, its light is eight minutes on 
and times its <lepavture not to an exact date the road l>efore it reaches ns, although light 
but to the exact and fit time every season, travels with amazing si)eed. A cannon-ball, 
Birds arrive in their foreign haunts just when if it could be fired up at the sun, its speed 
the fruits are ripe on wliicli they go to feed, never diminishing, wciiid a)>out hit its mark 
01 * which they are sent to protect by the at the end of eighteen years. Yet, though 
suppression of any too great ravages from the sun is so distant, and light travels so tot 
iuB^s. How does the loriot resident ne.».r in eight minutes, there are other stai-s so dis- 
Paris know every year precisely on what day tant that their light is six yefo’s on the jour- . 
there will be the first ripe figs in islands of ney to our eyes. Let such a star be now' 
the Southern Archipelago. Me is never — no annihilalHd, and for six years we sli all still 
migratory bird ever is — cheated of his dues see it. The light of other stats that make a 
by a late season. If the season bo late he mist before our telescopes comes from so far 
arrives late. How can a bird know, hundreds away that it has been travelling even for two 
of miles away, what sort of weather there will millions of years before it reached the point 
be in Greece, in Egypt, or in England. Easteni in space that this onr world (as we call it) . 
nations that observed this close agreement occupies, 

between the movements of birds and the ap- We luight see more or less with other 
pearauee of insects or of fruits, observed or senses. The eagle has a telescopic eye, sunk 

- invented sometimes a Kke concord between in its orbit ns within a tube, and possibly the 
'^birds and flowers. When the nightingales eagle sees the moons of Saturn glittering, 
appear, it is said, in certain parts of India, has long since known that in our moon 

roses burst spontaneously into blossom. there are moimtains and valleys, and had at 
Then there are other things that travel a very remote period of our history discovered 

- through the air, of man’s invention, simple morestarsthanHerschel,or Adams, or Hind, 

•pplications to use — or to no use— of the There are stars upon earth apart from the 
powers of nature, balloons. There were opera — fire-flies and luminous insects. Au 
balioi^ before "Mongolfier. The Father M6- old traveller tells a pretty stoiy about tKein4 
iieatMer, a historian edf Lyons, relates that at He says that on the coast of Guinea he tiasd 
t^e end of ^e rsign of Charlemagne there to see the blacks prraaring to go out to fish 
Mi ik^t town a bahoon with several people, soon after smuset. The young girls , 
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fifltiers who pushed out to sea in boats and 
made long traoks of liglit on the phospho- 
rescent water. They seemed to be at work 
in tire where they were stirring about with 
tisU biiskots, seizing fishes and detnciiing 
shells from rocks. After a time they returned 
singing, wet from their task, and their whole 
persons covered with liviu" fire. They 
brought with them gigantic crabs and 
irightiul rays, and thousands of shells all 
glittering with light, wliich they poured out 
upon the grass, and then often they would 
dance, naked savages as they were, about 
their huts, and look like fairies, or tire- 
spirits. 

Now that we are by- the sea, wo will 
abide upon it. What if there were no waves 
nor tides, nor currents in the ocean What 
if it were not salt ? To take .only one con- 
sideration. Wliat it' it were possible for the 
sea to become frozen over like tlie Serpen- 


go, and of the s6a of knottrled^ ^ 
say too, as of the salt water seayth^thM 
are parts of it which no man ma^ ievar 
expect to fathom. ' 


SONNET IN A SPEING GROVE. 

Hbbu the whiie-ray’d anemone is born, 
Wood-sorrel, nnd die varnished buttercup, 

And primrose in its purpled green swathed up, 
PiiUid nnd iweet round every budding thorn : 

Grey nsh and beecli with rusty leaves outworn, 
Here, too, the darting linnet has her nest, 

111 the blne-lustred holly, never shorn ; 

Whose partner cheers tlic little brooding breast, 
Piping fmm some near bough. O simple song ! 

0 cistern deep of tlint harmonious rillet, 

And these fair juicy stems that climb and throng 
The vernal world, and unexhausted seas 
Of flowing life ! and soul, that asks to till it 
Each of them nil — and more, and more than tlieso 


tine ? Put uj)oii a short tillowance of vapour, 
when all the summer supply liad been duly 
condensed and discharged in rain, wo should 
have dry winters and sjiriugs, we slumld 
want clouds, want rain, want water springs 
and w’ater: The sand islands and marshes, 
and the many diverging channels, naturally 
formed as a delta at the muutb of most 
great i;ivers, are very ugly ; but they are 
formed naturally and like all things in 
nature have their use. We may say that 
they exist where it is geographically inevi- 
table tiiat tiiey should exist, but He who 
made alike the laws and the things under 
the laws, so made them, that whatever 
accident may ai'ise from their working, 
whatever secondary or other combinations 
they may run into, everything has more 
than one use for good. Where we see no 
use the fault is in our ignorance ; for we 
have millions of years of work to (lo, before 
wp can say that we have turned out all i 
the kiiow'Iedge that is locked up iu this 
little cabinet*' we call our world. The 
marshes and low islands at a river’s mouth 
serve, we may say, as breakwaters for the 
protection of» the inner country. If they 
were less open-mouthed there would be no 
“ bore ’* in the Severn or the Hoogiily. 

When we feel inclined to pride ourselves 
on our great wisdom, let us think how very 
little they appeared to know of nature who 
lived in the world before us, and feel that 
the very rapidity with which new iuforiua- 
tiou is now pouring in will in tlie end tell 
of our ignorance more tales than of our 
wisdom, since it will cause us also hereafter 
to appear marvellously short-sighted in the 
eyes of those by whom our places will be 
twen. The tides to which we have been 
just referring, Kepler took for the respira- 
tions of the earth, which ho regarded as a 
living animal, and Blackmore attributed the ! 
eruptions of Mount Etna to fits of colic. 
We have pushed out into somewhat deeper 
sotmding^ but, they still will deepen as we j 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 

I HAVE the honour to be an inhabitant 
of the village of Salmon Falls, Eldorado, 
California. It is a place set in a ring of 
mountains ; a scene of a prison with high 
walls, practicable only in those places 
through which our friendly river makes his 
entrance and his exit. Wc call the village 
Salmon Falls, because the river contains 
salmon, and is broken very near us by a 
water-fall of about sixteen feet, up which tlie 
fish now and then succeed in leaping. The 
right of fishing, by tacit consent, still be- 
longs to the Indians, and in summer they 
come down to catch the salmon, both by 
s|>earing and by nets. Our fishing in the 
river is for gold ; of which it is said to contain 
not shoals. Every year we dam small por- 
tions of it, and having then drained by 
ditches or fiumes, look for the scales that we 
love better than scales of any fish that swims. 
Frequently, after months of toil and patient 
industry, the river-bed, after it has been 
[ drained off, displays only a baiTen stretch of 
rock, and we have lost our labour. Fortune 
I at other times is very kind to us. 

Not long ago this village w'as a canvas 
town ; but it lias become now a substantial 
place, and we inhabit wooden bouses. In the 
street between these houses there walk men 
of almost all nations under the sun. ^ At one 
door is perhaps a group of Americans, of 
white men, as they are often called, in contra- ' 
disbiiictioii to the rest, who are all considei'ed 
foreigners. Over the way may be a crowd of 
Chinese in their own odd costume, with 
hats of wicker-work, like saueepan-lids, with 
bodies wrapped in three or four dark-blue 
cotton jackets of unequal length, the under- ' 
most padded througliout ; with sublimely 
baggy trousers, and slipsluxl shoes ; eveiy . 
mail, too> with his tail touching the grpun%^' 
tiianks either to nature*s liberal supply* of' 
hair, or to the silk cord with which de- ^ 
ficiency is eked out and coucealed. 3^ 



„ ibaT^ n quarter of their own in English dairy” tobacco, pep^eii; 'toufT aad 

' but^yiliage, where they have merchatita of sago. On the door are barrels of 
^eir own itice, who keep stores supplied with ham, pickled pork and beef, salmon, macktovel^ 
'fJieii* own pi oper commodities. Among these sliced and dried apples. There are sacks 
^juayrbe quoted ducks preserved in oil ; tins also full and half-full of flour, Indian mea!4 
and^^ils of fishes, with the fishes also dried beans, cuflee, sugar, onions, potatoes, cabbage, 
and pickled — very good eating, let me add ; Again, there are in store barrels of gin, rum, 
and beans made into a paste with a peculiar whiskey and brandy, as well as kegs that eoii<> 
kind of oil, highly ofiensive to the nose of the tain nails, pickles, cider ; firkins of butter, 
mere western barbarian. They also, of course, and barrels of hard bread nnd soda crackers, 
deal lai’gely iii rice and tea. One poi*Lion of the store is parted off* from 

The collector of the tax on foreign miners tlie rest, and devoted to liquor bottles 
comes to our village monthly, and exacts four and decanters. Tins is the “ l*ar.” , The 
dollars (about sixteen shillings and eight- bar is made attractive by showy labels 
pence) per month from each Chiuarnan.Gerinan, on the bottles that contain brandy poaches, 
Frenchman, Englishuiaii, or otlier foi-eigner brandy cherries, brandy neat as iiuporte<i^ 
who has not taken an oath of alh'giatice to champagne, and other well-beloved ])otations. 
the government of the United Slates. At 1 There are also hanclsonie jars devoted to sar- 
first tioliii Chinaman did not consent to this dines and spices. On a sheif over these are 
arrangement, and was not at home when the . hermetiwilly sealed oysters, lobsters, and clams; 
collector called, having gone off to hide among | with caddies of tea, and freali-groiiiid cofFee ; 
the woods and hills. A lew peremptory sales : 'so cream of tartar and carbonate of soda, 
of his mining tools for one-tenth of their used as a substitute for yeast. The roof of 
value Hoou opened his eyes to his own in- the fetoro is not left vacant. Over head, on 
terests, ami lie now pays the tax without a nails driven into the ben ms, are suspended, to 
murmur. For tliis pa^'iueiit a foreigner re- the annoyance of all tall men, boots. Boots 
ceives a license -to work in the inincs for of all sorts and sizes. French eaif with pump 
one mouth ; if unable to pnuluce this license soles, thick cowhides, India-rubbers, grained 
when called upon to do so, he is liable to a leathers and split leatliers, and warranted 
heavy fine and imprisonment. waterproofs ; among them are to bo seen the 

Greater, however, than the diversity of j Best Boot in the Store, the cheapest Boot in 
jieoplo is the diversity of dress among the , the Store, tlic liJost Scrviceahle Boot in the 
dwellers in our village. In the street one ’ Store, and a mull itmie of others labelled, which 
may remark, of course, the general absioice of , all hang togctlicr tliere. It is a ]>ity that they 
coats. Nearly every citizen is in his shirt- Nvill not hang together many days upon the 
sleeves ; but tlie shirts are of every hue. One j feet of purchasers. 

shines with the glory of scarlet ; :irm-iii-ariu I Our store of course contains the digger’s 
withscarletisperliapsasliirtol lhe very bright- 1 ironmongery : picks, warranted not to break 
©st blue; there arc reds of every shade; greens, j in the eye; steel shovels; axes and hoes; 
yellows, greys. Then the variety l)ecoiue.s pick-hamlles and ;ixe-handles ; crowbill’s, 
bewildering by crossing of all these colours coils of r(q)c, coflfec-jiots, teapots, frying-pans, 
in every form of check, lu the other gar- camp-kettles, and tin pans tor washing out 
ments there is .almo.st equal diversity. Algcdd. There we m:iy also buy strong purses 
genuine hat subjects its wearer to a heavy to liohl the gold, and iron safes to hold the , 
flue in the shape of “drinks for the crowd.” purses. • 

Low-crowned, wide-brimmed, narrow-brim- Our currency at Salmon Falls is as 
med, round-topped, or double-up-aud-may-be- motley as our dress. We luive no need of 
sat-upon-without-iiijury form of liats, are met money-cliaugers. No foreign coin is quar- 
with in great variety. One youth wears a tall relied with. When the exact value of any 
brigand’s hat, another a Mother Shiptoii’s — piece is doubtful, it is appraised roughly in a 
that is to say, a perfect cone. lew moments to the perfect satisfaction of all 

The village of Salmon Falls contains four parties. I take as 1 write a handful of silver 
stores, or general shops. The largest is coin at random Ij'om the money-drawer, 
a framed building, forty by twenty feet, What do 1 turn out I One dollar, Spanish, 
i?wo stories high, lathed and iflastcred 1720; a five-franc piece of Charles X.; a 
inside, and painted white outside, with dollar, republic of Bolivia, 1850 ; a five-franc 
a roof covered with shingles. It turns piece of the Empire, 1811 ; one of Louis 
one gable-end to the street, and has glazed rhilippe, Iloi des Frangais, 1834 ; another, 
doors in the front, and two windows in the Liberty, Egalit6, et Fraternity ; .another, 
upper story. It has also glazed doors round Louis N:ipoleou Bonaparte, Empereur ; all 
each corner, so that it fronts three ways, equally esteemed here, and current at the 
On the shelves inside are arranged all kinds uniform rate of one dollar. Among smaller • 
of ready-made clothes, ream^ of letter-paper, coins, I find the English shilling, the oud- 
^ boxes of envelopes, bottles of ink, boxes of franc piece, the Spanish pistareeu ; all rahk- 
candles and soap, of raisins, of matches, tin iug as equals with the American quarter- '/ 
plates, knives ana forks, spoons, sacks of salt, dollar. Copper currency we men of Ehloradd ' 
cheeses packed in tin, and marked.^ prime i scorn. We have none, and we wish for nooSi^l - 
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%cit we equally onr vmalleet ooi&« by paasii^f 
4me kind at a small premium, and others 
at a discount. Our smallest coin is one-tenth 
of a dollar, called by uh a " bit.” With this 
com the most one can purchase is a cigar of 
•cabbasedeaTes, a glass of poor liquor, or a 
box of matches. 

We have no church in Salmon Falls. Many 
villages in the adjoining counties are ahead 
of us in this and some other respects ; but 
Sunday is the great marketing day. 

Out village lias a mill situated at the 
Fhlls,* where an overshot wheel drives a saw. 
TliU mill is on the banks of the river several 
miles above us, and the business of floating 
the ent logs down the river in the season of 
h%h water is attended with some danger. 

location has a bridge, tbo third that wc 
have built; the two before it having been 
washed away during the fi'eshets of past 
winters. 

We are not a dull community of men, lie- 
ing cheered by the ladies of our village. We 
have maiTicd ladies and young ladies, who 
come out at our balls, and dance for the real 
love of dancing. The enamoured youth may, 
if he be brisk, see the belle of the ball-room 
ttp with the lark next morning milking the 
cows.; for every fair maid of Salmon Falls 
believes in work when it is the time to 
work, and in dancing when it is the time to 
dance. We blend the gaieties of town with 
the clmrma of country. We are proud of 
our gardens. Here up in the mountains 
many a little valley is to be seen carefully 
ploughed and sown, soon rewarding labour 
with fine fields of grain. We raise melons of 
all kinds without any exertion, and in im- 
mense quantities. They are of a size and 
qfunlity unknown in London or in Paris. 

Finally, and in farther proof of our ac- 
tivity, I will only add that our village has 
the aqueduct of a water company run- 
ning through it, and that the reservoirs of 
several other companies are within sight. 
These works supply the water n.sed in wash- 
ing the gold. The largest of these channels 
carries the water over twenty miles. 

PATCHWORK. 

Whew Captain Bfeisil Hall had finished one 
of his agreeable budgets of naval and misccl- 
laneons gossip, he sought for a name which 
should indicate a collection of odds and ends, 
of fragments, of random sketches and anec- 
dotes, of hits picked up hither and thither. 
He thought of “ Breccia,” bec:iuse geologists 
tell us that breccia is a collection ot^ bits and 
fragments he thought of “ O^n glomerate,” i 
because this implies something akin to 
bmecoia, but both appeared to be too learned ; 
and then he thought of ** Pudding-stone,” but 
this sounds too much like making fun ; and 
at last he decided on ^ Patchwork,” because it 
is a good old English household word, exactly 
iiitllcattng » production made tip of ^reds and 


patches. Now, there are many kinds of artistic 
productions which we feel disposed to Cidl 
patchwork, for a like reason : marquetry^ptttdi- 
work, parquetry-patchwork, buhl-patchw6rk, 
niello-))atchwork, damascene-patchworl^^eim- 
mel-patchwork ; and we can assure^ ai^ 
person who has not duly thought pn the 
matter, that these various kinds of patchwork 
often call forth considerable grace, taste^ and 
delicate art. Of the little bits ” which com- 
pose mosaic-patchwork, we discoursed in out 
seventh volume, and have naught to do with 
them here. 

A scrap of French will show us the origte 
and meaning of the word marquetry. Th® 
verb marq^ieter means “to inlay,” and thus 
marquetry and inlaying are one and the same 
thing. Bub then it ia understood that wood, 
and wood only is the material of the pieces 
employed ; if they be aught else, it becomes 
mosaic, or pietra-dura, or buhl, or niello, or 
damasquinerie. The pieces are usually very 
thin, so as to be applied as a veneer to a 
foundation of coarser material ; and they are 
generally of different colours, that their juxta- 
position may produce gracelul and harmonious 
designs. Some of the early nations practised 
the marquetry art ; but it was not until the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that it 
became a favourite and recognised kind of 
adornment. Tb® ruder specimens were simply 
cliocqiiers or unmeaning designs of black and 
white wood ; but one John of Verona foand 
out the way to stain his little pieces of wood, 
and to shape and adjust them so as to produce 
pictures. The next generation of marquetriers 
had the advantage of employing some of the 
beautifully C(>Ioui-ed woods procured from 
America ; they also devised a peculiar mode 
of burning or scorching the surface without 
consuming the wood, by means of hot sand, 
and thus obtained a power of producing 
variations in light and shade. 

It is a pretty art, this : midway bet^cn 
.an artist’s work and a workman’s work. The 
design, having been first drawn on paper and 
properly coloured, is pricked with a fine 
needle ; and through the perforations a little 
pounce is passed upon the coloured wood 
beneath, which thus becomes marked witfr 
an uutliue of the design. Hiese outlines are 
then carefully cut. Supposing, for the sake 
of illustration, that the marquetry consists of 
a pattern in light wood inlaid in a general 
surface of dark wood ; in such case the tWo 
pieces of wood are cut together, with " the 
same application of the saw ; and -thus the 
piece, cut out of the light woorl corresponde 
exactly in shape and size with the opening 
loft in the dark wood, so as to fit into it 
accurately. In the earlier work, the wood 
was cut by hand^ the thin pieces of wodd 
being held in a^ce, and the saw held hori- 
zontally ; but in our own day the pieces are 
cut with great rapidity and exactness bjr a 
fine saw made from a piece of watch'SWng^ 
and worked vertically Dy a treadle. When 




tbe ntarqvietrier mes to the dignity of ati; 
Arti«ty and produces wood pictures instead of 
^immeauing^ patterns, then bis labour is fi*e> 
<queutly called tarsia-work, and he has much 
^adoi:o procure fi agments of wood suitable in I 
mIoot to his wants. If he stain them, the 
atain may fade ; and hence he loves ratiter to 
use wood in the natural colour than in a 
stained state, if he can obtain sufficient 
variety. 

M. Cremer, an 6b6niBte or marquetrier of 
^aris, has lately produced some bc'autiful 
work in which the pieces of wood were pre- 
viously stained by the method of Dr. Boncherie. 
This method is exceedingly remarkable, ami 
bids fair to give rise to many novelties, and 
perhaps beauties in tbe colour of organised 
substances. It depends upon the absorption 
of saline and other solutions by trees. He 
arrived, after many experiments, at a conclu- 
sion that it IS far easier to iniprei;ri:ite wood 
with any desired solution when tlie plant is 
still full of its own natural juices, tlian when 
the vessels of the felled tree have begun to 
contract, and a considerable portion of the 
natural inimidity of the wood to liave evapo- 
rated. He tried at first to impregnate the 
wood of the tree while still in a growing 
state, causing it to suck up various solutions 
by the absorbing power of the leaves. This 
plan, through various practical difficulties, he 
abandoned ; and he then adopted a cheap, 
simple, and effective process for impregnating 
the felled timber with liquid. Ho cuts tiic 
tnink of a newly-fcUed tree into convenient 
pieces ; he adopts some mode of hollowing 
the wood near the centre, and introduces the 
liquid into the hollow ; he employs great 
pressure, suflicieut to drive the liquid into all 
the pores of the wood. If he would simply 
preserve the wood from dry rot, he employs 
a solution of sulphate of copper ; if lie would 
hainicii the wood, he' selects a solution of 
pyroUgnite of iron ; if be would increase its 
nciikibility, elasticity, and incombustibility, he 
employs a solution of chloride of calcium ; if 
he would impart to it any desired colour, he 
employs a coloured solutiou; and thus he 
acquires a mastery over the wood, rendering 
It obedient to his behests. 

What untiring patience many of these 
workers in little bits of wood exhibit ! Let 
.oall to mind some of the produc- 
tioiis which all the world went to see in 
Hyde Park. Here is M. Bisso’s table from 
Genoa, on the top of which are the twelve 
^ ^gns of the zodiac, and a flaming Sol riding in 
• flaming chariot, all made of bits of wood. 
Here is M. Magni's table, also'from Genoa, 

• «nd alro glorying in the twelve signs of the 
JBodiaa Here is an ambitious table by M. 
Olando of Nice, in which the battles of the 
Kile, Tra&lgar, Waterloo, and Moodkee are 
Topresentedin marquetry, the coloui*ed pieces 
of wood having been skilfully shaded by the 
■cerehiiig action of hot sand. Here is the 
•umptuoua piaiioforte by Measi'S^ Broadwood, 


with its delicate and graceful ornamentation 
in parquetry (if our memory serve ns, tins 
noble msLrument has since been preseiiterl by 
the makers to the Koyal Academy of Music). 
Here is the octagonal library-table, com{) 08 'ed 
of fourteen thousand separate pieces of woodL 
But greatest and. most marvellous, here is 
the Spanish table, with a magnifying glass 
suspended in front, and a crowd of persons 
waiting their turn to examine the mosaic 
wootl-work through this optical medium ; for 
the pieces are so small, and tlie pattern so 
delicate, that they can scarcely be appreciated 
by the naked eye. M. Perez, of Barcelona, 
the maker, says that tbe table- top contains 
three million separate and distinct litlle bits 
of wood. We have not heard of any visitor 
having stayed to count them. 

Because parquetry rhymes with mar- 
quetry, it does not necessarily follow that 
l)arquetry and marqnetry are twin children, 
ft does nevertheless happen that the one, like 
the other, is a kind of inlay or wood-mosaic ; 
parquetry being more usually applied to 
floors, and marquetry to ornamental furni- 
ture. Generally speaking, parquetry is in 
two colours only, and the devices are geome- 
trical patterns i*atlier than pictures. Some of 
the parquetry produced on thes continent is 
very beautiful. Carpets are not used there 
so nmch as with us, and hence there is a 
motive for making the floor as attractive as 
possible. Some of the more costly specimens 
are composed of oak satinwood, mahogany, 
.and rosewood ; but the average examples 
have two kinds only ; and a delicate daniask- 
like effect is occasionally produced by one 
single kind of wood alone — the direction of 
the grain in the inlay being diffeieut from 
that in the ground. 

Patchwork may consist of bits of wood 
combined with bits of other substances, as 
well as of wood alone. And bit.s of card- 
board may in like manner be built up piece- 
meal. We know a young amateur who, in 
moments of leisure, has built up a model of 
Westminster Abbey with moi*e than ten 
thousand little bits of cardboard and wood ; 
and every boy wlio has a sixpenny pocket- 
knife is familiar with some or other kind of 
whittling, connected more or leas with some 
ingenious scheme or other of wooden patch- 
work. There is, however, one recognised art, 
in which little bits of metal are interspersed 
with bits of wood in such form as to produce 
a very pleasant patchwork, applicable to 
costly articles of furuituro. We are speaking 
of buhl-work. 

Jler Majesty possesses one of the earliest 
and finest specimens of buhl-work, in a 
writing-table which was exhibitecl at Gore 
House a year or so ago. Andr6 Charles Buhl, 
or Boule, was a famous manufacturer of 
“meublea d’art” during the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth ; he held the office of “ ta- 
pissier en tlU*e du Boi ;** an oliioe which 
would seem ^ have been honorary rather 




tliaii practical, for ib bail bcctt pi*eviaUBljr design, and fixed by the insertion of its edgsa 
|i«ld by tile celebrated Molidre, whom we are into the incised or engraved lines ; '^e ineruh* . 
in the habit of regarding mucii more as a tation itself was. afterwards occonionally en- 
poet than a tapissier or upholsterer. Be this graved or pounced. Sometimes the damns- ' 
as it may, Btilil was really a cabinet-maker, ceuists practised a kind of **picqu4** work, in 
^d invented that style of inlaid work which which a pattern or ornamentation is produced 
is known by his name. A .large manufactory by means of small pins or studs. By one or 
was carried on for many yeaia by himself other of these various kinds of damascening 
and others of his family; indeed, it is sup- were produced or rnimeiited swords and sword- 
poifed that the greater part of the fine early hilts, 6tuis, boxes and caskets, inkstands^ 
(specimens were produced by him or his shields, tankards, basins, candlesticks, and 
matious. Many of the cabinets and other other objects. But the most glorious work 
articles of furniture made by Buhl were in this art is the famous shield, by Benvenuto 
designed by Bo rain. “ dessinateur des menus- Cellini. It was ])resented by Francis the First ,v 
plaisii's dai Koi.” In the Queen’s writing- to Henry the Eighth, and is now the projwrty 
table, mentioned above, the bulil-work is of Queen Victoria. The shield is made of 
exceedingly beautiful ; the ])lay of the siir- embossed steel, damascened with gold and 
face, and the variety ofeurva-ture in dilferent silver ; and any one who wo.ild see what can 
parts of the work, are admirably adapted to be eliected in this art should forthwith go to 
show off to iidvanlage the lich materials Marlborough House, wherein, in a gracious 
employed ; thc.'*e materials being silver, brass, and liberal spirit, which is fully appreciated 
copper, toi Loiscshell and euamel. It need j by all lovers of art, this and other artistic 
bardly be said that great delicacy and care productions of great value have l)ceu placed 
are required in cutting the little grooves into for public exhibition by the Queen. The 
which the filaments of metal are introduced, shield ha.s represented upon it, in compart- 
aiid in inserting those lilameuts so exactly as nients separated by terminal figures, scenes 
to fill all the cavities, and yet to leave no from the history of Julius Csesar, each consist- 
protuberances above the general level of the ing of numermis anti very highly-finished 
wood. figures in relief. The damascene is almost as 

A very pretty patchw’ork is produced extraordinary as the embossing and chasing; 
by that called damascene, in which the for it is in this kind of work that is executed 
right trusty artkstic inetal-woi kers of past the inscription rnnnin r round the edge. The 
days produced {me results. This art consists inscription comprises twelve Latin lines, con- 
in ox]U'C8sing on the surface of one metal, taining sixty-eight words, or nearly four 
a picture or design by means of aijotlici* metal, hundrod letters ; and when it is considered 
incrusted in the fm iuer. In the mi<ldle ages that every one of these letters is formed by 
it wjis much practised at JJamascus, whence hammering a bit of gold wire into a little 
its name; and it was iiiU*oduced into Europe cavity cut or engraved in hard steed, it will 
from the Levant. Tim, incrustatiem was silver be seen what pal irnt patchwork this damas- 
on gold, g<»ld on silver, silver or gold on iron, ceiling must have been, 

silver or gold on co})p( r — indeed almost any What the Cellinis of past daj's could do^ 
two metals would suflice ; and if more than tliose of the present day certainly ought to 
two were employed, the work produced might bo able to accomplish, if the art-question and 
still be damascene. The •damaaceiii.sts went the money-question could be brought to 
to w^ork in different ways, according to the bear upon the subject at the same time. One 
qualities of the metals which they had M. Falloise, an artist-worker of Liege, is in 
selected. Sometimes, when the metal to be the habit of producing ornamental articles in 
damascened was hard, itssiirnico was wrought wrought iron, damascened in silver by a pro- 
into fine lines crossing each other ; the design cess differing somewhat from those of the 
was cut into this crossed surface ; the metal luedlscval artists. The indentations for re- 
inlay, in fine wire or tlircad, was laid upon ceiving the incrustation are cut with a chisel 
the incisions, and fik'ccd into tiiem by strong and hammer, and arc made with inclined sidee^ 
pressure or by blows with a hammer; and so as to gi ve greater power and boldness of 
the entire work was finally burnished, by relief in different parts. M. Falloise has pro* 
which the cross-lines left uncovered by the in- duced bracelets, cups, vases, chalices, and , 
crustation were erased, ami a tine polish other articles, made of steel, iron, or copper, 
given to the surface. Sometimes, as a means damascened in gold or silver with graceful 
of causing the incrustation to adlierc well in designs of birds, flowers, foliage, bassi-relievi, 
the incisions, the latter were previously and arabesques. Tiiere was a kind of damas- 
hatched or cross-lined, but the remainder of cening formerly practised at Damascus, OH - 
t^ plate left plain. Sometimes the incrusta- the a woid -blades, which have been^so re- 
tion was left in relief; when the incrusting nowned for their excellence, somewhat diffeiv 
metal was soft and ductile, the design or. ent from that above noticed ; but it belonged, 
pattern was incised in outline, and the body to the same family of arts, in so for as it was • 
of the .design w^ left on a level with the an incrusting of one metal in or on another. . 
general surfiice of the piste ; a thin piece of There was a famous kind of patchwork ' 
the ductile metal was then laid upon the practised by the Italians in past years, and 






by them to a 'high degree of excel** A patchwork ofonamels is aaothervati^]/; 
leueO/which ie very little k^own in our own in which a groundwork of metfii in adorned, 
. v^day, although some artists are resolutely with pictures or ornamental designs hi-enamel. 

' aeeking to revive it. This art is called niello- An enamel painting, as understood andflrao- 
work. The chief agent employed was a mix- tised in our own day, is a very patient appU- 
ture of silver, lead, and sulphur, with or cation of opaque coloured glass, or enamelto 
without copper ; and as the sulphur had the a copper ground, by the aid of heat, and with 
effect of blackening the^ other ingredients, the such an attention to the colours of the enamel 
mixture was called^ ingellum, and after- selected as to‘ produce the design intended, 
wards niello. This kind of metal- work was But the enamel workers of earlier days had 
noticed by the mediaeval writers from the very elaborate modes of interspersing the 
seventh to the thirteenth centuries, and it metal among the enamel and the enamel 
was evidently an object of much attention, among the metal. One of the old methods, 

, The art is, in fact, like damascene, an incrust- was so practised that the design was pro- 
iiig of one metal with another. The article duced in outliife by thin bands of metaL 
intended to be thus incrusted, usually nnade usually gold, placed edgewise on a metal , 
of gold, or silver, or copper, liad incised upon plate, and afterwards filled in by enamel. In ' 
it the required design, into which niello was another method, the design was foimied on a 
inlaid in small grains ; this niello, after being solid plate of metal, most frequently copper, 
fused by the action of fire, was polished, by sculped recesses or channels, into which 
Originally the incisions or channels in the enamel was inlaid. It is evident, therefore, 
metal were cut broadly, and of an equable that in one case a metallic outline surrounded 
depth ; giving to the entire w^ork, after the an enamel picture, while in the other an 
introduction of the niello, the appearance of enamel outline surrounded a metallic pio- 
a rude picture, the outlines of which were turc. Seven hundred years ago, the citizens 
formed sometimes by the metal and sometimes of Limoges produced works in these kinds 
by the niello. But in a later and iin})roved of enamel, which have ever since main- 
mode of practising the art, the designs on the tained a high rank in the estimation of 
metal were engraved with great delicacy, and connoisseurs. 

when needful, were carefully shaded by lines. And thus it is that patchwork ia not 
The celebrated Florentine goldsmith, Finigu- merely an economical motherly mode of 
erra, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- making a quilt out of bits of pi intod .cotton 
tury, introduced a method of taking impres- and chintz ; but is also a mode by which 
sions from plates lie had engraved, on thin men, whose workmen’s lingers are aided by 
paper, with a view of jisecrtaining their fitness artists’ brains, can combine together bits 
to receive the niello ; tliese imprtissions have of wood, glass, enamel, metal, and other 
in some few cases been preserved, as art-curi- materials, and out of them elaborate beau- 
osities, and they, as well as the plates them- tiful and delicate works. 

■eelves, are termed nielli. — 

Most of the niello- work is on silver plates ; LOVE AND SELF-LOVE. 

mid the contrast between the darkness of the 

niello and the brightness ofthe silver produces Tt was during the very brightest days of 


■an effect not much unlike tiiat of a print from the republic of Venice, when her power was in 
a steel or copper plate. For many ages no its prime, together with the arts wliich have 
one practised this pretty art ; but within the made her, like every Italian state, celebrated 
last few years, hL Wagner, a goldsmith from all over the world — for Italy has prO- 
Ber^lu, has revived it at Paris ; and some of duced in poetry and painting, and in the 
the London goldsmiths are beginning to turn humbler walk of musical composition, the 
their attention this way. It is, however, the greatest of the world’s marvels — that Paolo 
old school of goldsmiths who threw themselves Zustana was charged by the Marquis di 
with heart and soul into this delicate craft. Bembo to p.ainh several pictures to adom- 
About four years ago there was a remarkable his gallery. Paolo had come from Itorne at 
■^xihllution in the rooms of the Society of Arts, the request of the Marquis, who had received 
of ancient and mediseval art ; in which the a very favourable account of the young 
capabilities of niello-work were fully deve- artist — ^lie was but thirty. Paolo was hand- 
jlopeA It can scarcely be a matter for some, of middle height, dark, and pale ; 
ijaestion that this niello process is capable he had deep black eyes, a small mouth, a 
of producing very pleasing effects. The finely traced moustache, a short curling 
Soienoe and Art Department of the Board of beard, and a forehead of remarkable intel- 
Trade have purchased a chalice, and placed lectuality. There was a slight savageness in 
it in the museum at Marlborough House as a bis manner, a brief sharp way of speaking, 
fipeolmeu of modern English skill in this art, a restlessness in his eye, which did not in- 
aud ' in ' the sister art of incrusting metal crease the number of his friends. But when 
surfi^ees, with enamel ^ the chalice, with its men knew him better, and ^ were admitted 
silver groundwork, its parcel-gilt adornment, into his intimacy— -a very rare occurrence 
and its incrustations in niello and enamel, is —they loved him. \ . 

a beautiful prodttotiom Then, ke was generous-hearted and nobln 
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ibift ius purac^. liis adwce, were all 
' ei their servttee. But his whole soul was in 
hui art. Night and day, day and night, he 
seemed to think of nothing but his psinting. 
In Bonae he had been looked upon as mad, 
Joria the day he was not content with re- 
snaiiiiiig dose at work in his master’s studio, 
Imsit-M night he invariably shut himself up in 
an old half-ruined house, iu the outskirts, 
where none of his friends were ever invited, 
amd where no man ever penetrated, and no 
women save an old nurse, who had known 
him from a child. It was believed, with 
considerable plausibility, that ttie artist had 
a picture in hand, aud thlt he passe<l his 
night even iu study. He rarely left this 
retreat before mid-day, and generally returned 
to his hermitage earl}^ after a casual visit to 
his lodgings, though he could not occa- 
sionally refuse being ] ^resent at large parties 
given by his patrtujs. 

On arriving in Venice he resumed his 
former mode of life. He had an ajiartment 
at the Pdace Bembo ; he took his meals 
there, but at night-fall, when there was no 
grand reception, he wrapped himself in bis 
cloak, put on liU mask, and, drawing his 
sword'hilt close to his hand, went forth. 
took a gondola until he reached a certain 
narrow t>treet, and then, gliding down that, he 
disappeared in the gloom caused by the lofty 
houses. No one noticed much, this mode 
of life ; he did his duty, be was polite, afl'able, 
and respectful with his patron ; he was 
gallant with the ladies, but no more. He did 
not make the slightest effort to win the 
affections of those around him. Now all 
this passed in general witliout much ob- 
servation. 

Still, there was one person whom this wild- 
ness and eccentricity of character — all that 
has a stiimp of originality is called eccent ric 
—caused to feel deep interest in Itim. The 
Marquis had a daughter, who at sixteen 
had lieen nuCrried, from interested motives, 
to the old uncle of the Doge, now dead. 
Clorinda was a beautiful whiow of one and 
twenty, wlio, rich, independent, of a deter- 
‘mined and thoughtful character, had madoj 
Up her mind to many a second time, not to : 
please relations, but herself. From the first 
she noticed PaoM favourably; be received 
her friendly advances respectfully but coldly, 
and rarely stopped his work to converse. 
She asked for Jessons to improve her slight 
knowledge of painting'; he gave them freely, 
but without ever a<lding a single word to the 
necessary observatioDS of the interview. He 
seemed absorbed in his aH. One day 
Cknrinda stood behind him ; she had been 
‘Watching him with patient attention for , 
an hour ; she now came and took up her 
goinrterB in the gallery all day, with her 
attendant girl, reading or painting. Paolo 
hadr'not spoken one word during that hour. 

Oloriuda rose and uttered the ex* 


«JIowbea^f»lf” . 

"Is it not, id|^ora7*' . . fV 

^ Most beautifpl,” she returned, astoiMied 
both at the artist’s manner, and the enthn*- 
siasm with which he alluded to kis own 
creation. 

1 am honoured by your approval,** said 
Paolo, laying down his palette and folding his 
arms to gaze at the picture — a Cupid and 
Psyche — with actual rapture. 

it was the face of the woman — of the girl, 
timidly impassioned and lender, filling thu 
air around with beauty — that had struck 
Clorinda. With golden hair, that waved and 
shone in the sun ; with a white, small^ but 
exquisitely shaped forehead ; with deep blue 
eyes, fixed with admiring love on the tors- 
men ting god ; with cheeks on which lay so 
softly the bloom of liealth that it seemed 
i^»dy to fade before the breath from the 
painting ; with a mouth and chin moulded 
on some perfect Grecian statue, she thought 
he had never seen anything so divine. 

“ Ah ! ” she said with a sigh, “ yon painters 
are dreadful enemies of woman. Who would, 
look at reality .after gazing on this glorious 
kleal ? ” 

‘‘It is reality,” replied the painter. “I paint 
from memory.” 

impossible ! You must have combined 
the beauty of fifty girls in that exquisite 
(rreatimi.” 

“ No ! ” said the artist gravely ; “that fee© 
exists. 1 saw it in the mountains of Bicily. 
I have often jjainted it before : never so sue* 
ccssfully.” 

“I would give the world to gaze on the 
original,” replied Clorimla. “1 adore a beau- 
tiful woman. It is God’s greatest work of 
art.” 

“ It is, signora,” said Paolo ; and he turned 
away to his work. 

Women born in the climate of Italy, under 
her deep blue sky, and in tiiat air that 
breathes of poetry, painting, music, and love, 
are not guided by tiie same impulses ami 
feelings as in our colder and more practical 
north. Clorinda did not W'ait for Fiaolo^ 
admiration ; she loved him, and every di^ 
added to hov passion. His undoubted genius, 
his intellectual brow, his noble features and 
mien, had awakened her long pent-up und 
sleeping affections. She was herself a womaa 
of superior mind, aud had revelled iu this 
delights of Petrarch, Dante, Ariosto, and 
Boccaccio. Now, she felt. How deeply, she 
alone knew. But Zustana remainea obstl- 
malely insensible to all her charms : to her 
friendship, and her condescending tone, sB 
well as to her intellect and beauty. He saw 
all, save her love, and admired aud respected 
her much. But there was— at all events^, 4t 
present — no germ of rising passion In dus 
heart 

It was not long before she began to remark 
his early departure frnm the palace, his 
mysterious way of going, and the that he 




niiiisi^ Tetnmed lioial the next dej at earlj 
^117), ^hieh always now saw him at his 
labonini The idea at once dashed across her 
iatind that he had found in Venice some 
pesaon on whom to lavish the riches ol his 
afiection, and that be went every evening to 
^ead his passion at her feet. Jealousy took 
pOBSSflsion of her. She spent a whole night in 
reflection; she tamed over in her mind 
every supposition ; and she rose, feverish 
and ill. That day, pleading illness, she re- 
mained in her room, shut up with herj 
books. 

About an ^|our after dark, Paolo, his hat 
drawn over his eyes, his cloak wrapped round 
him, and his mask on, stepped into a gon- 
dola which awaited him, and started. 
Another boat lay on the opfiosite side of 
the canal, with curtains closely drawn. 
Scarcely had the artist’s been set in motion 
than it followed. Paolo, who bad never, 
since his arrival in Venice, been watched or 
followed, paid no attention to it. The 
two gondolas then moved side by side with- 
out remark, £:.nd that of Zust.ana stopped as 
usual, allowed the artist to land, and con- 
tinued on its way. A man, also wrap^ved in 
a cloak, masked, and with a hat and plumes, 
leaped out also from the other gondola, and, 
creeping close against tlie wall, followed him. 
The stranger soemed, by his gazing at the 
dirty walls and low shops — chiefly old clothes, 
rag shops, and warehouses devoted to small 
tr^es — very much surprised, but, for fear of 
losing the truck of the other, followed closely. 

Suddenly Zustana disappeared. Tlie other 
moved rapidly forward in time to observe 
that he had entered a dark alley, and was 
ascending with heavy step a gloomy and 
winding staircase. The stranger followed 
cautiously, stepping in time with Paolo, and 
feeling his way with his hands, Zu&^tana only 
halted when he re;iched the summit of the 
house. Ue then placed a key in a door — 
a blaze of light was seen, and he disappeared, 
locking the door l)ehind iiiiu. The man stood 
irresolute, but only for a moment. The 
house was built round a square court, like a 
well : there was a terraced roof. Gliding 
noiselessly along, the stranger was in the 
open air ; moving along like a midnight-thief 
hie -gained a position whence the windows 
of the rooms entered by Zustana were dis- 
tinctly visible. 

A groan, a sigh from tlie stranger, who 
Sfmk behind a kind of pillar, revealed the 
Oduatess. The groan, the sigh, was occasioned 
by the astounding discovery she now made. 

The room into which she was looking was 
bnlliantly lighted up, and beautifully fur- 
niidied^ while beyond — ^for Olorinda could see 
as plainly as if she had been in it — ^was a 
small iiedroom, and near the bed sat an old 
woman, who wtLS preparing to bring in a child 
to> 2 ustaua. Just withdrawing* herself from 
embrace of Zustana was a beautiful young 
girl, simply and elegantly dressed— the ori- 


ginal of the Pysche whieb she had :bo 
admired. Now stie understood all ; that 
look, which she had thought the consmoim* 
ness of his own beautiful creation, was foit 
the beloved original. 

The child, a beautiful boy nearly a year 
old, was brought to Zustana to kiss. Now, 
all his savageuesB bras gone ; now, he stood 
no longer the artist, the creator, the genius 
of art ; but the man. He smiled, he 
patted the babe upon the cheek, he let it 
clutch his Angers with its little hands, he 
laughed outright a rich, liappy, merry, ordi- 
nary laugh ; and then, turaing to the* enrap- . 
tui'ed mother, embraced lier once more, and 
drew her to a table near the opened window. 

What progress to-day 1” asked the painter 

gaiJy. 

See,” replied the young mother, banding 
' iiim a coj>y-book, and spf'aking in the some-^ 
wh.at harsh dialect of a Sicilian peasant girl. 

L think, at last, f can write a page pretty 
well.” 

“ Ex-ccllent,” continued the painter smiling. 
“My Elcaiiora is, a perfect little fairy. A. 
prettier handwriting you will not see. I need 
give no more lesaonn.” , 

“But the real ling,” said the young girl, 
speaking like a timid scholar ; “ 1 shall never 
please you there.” 

“You always please me,” exclaimed Zus- 
tana ; “but you must get rid of yonr accent.” 

“ I will try,” said Klcauora, earnestly, and 
taking up a book she began to read, with 
much of the imperfection of a young school- 
girl, but so eagerly, so prettily, with such 
an evident desire to please, that, as she con- 
cluded her lesson, the artist clasped her 
warmly to his bosom, and cried with love in 
his eyes .and in his tone, “ My wife, how I 
adore you ! ” 

One summer morning a young man, with a 
knapsack 011 his back, a pair of pistols in his 
belt, a staff to assist him in climtiiug the hlUs 
and mountains, and in crossing the torrents, 
was standing on the brow of a hill overlook- 
ing a small but delicious plain. It w;ia half 
meadow, h.alf pasture land ; here, trees ; there, 
a winding stream, little hillocks, green and 
gi’assy plots ; beyond, a lofty mountain, on 
which hniig a sombre-tinted pine forest ; the 
whole illumined by the joyous sun of Sicily, 
which flooded all nature, and spread as it were a 
violet .and metallic veil over her. After gazing 
nearly half an hour at the delicious landscape, 
the young man moved slowly down a winding 
path that led to the river side. Suddenly he 
heard the tinkling of sheep- bells, the barking 
of dogs, and looked around to discover whence 
the soiinti came. In a small comer of pasture 
land, at no great distance from the stream, he 
saw the flock, and seated beneath the shadow 
of a huge tree, a young girl. 

He advanced at mice towards her, not being 
sure of his way. 

She was a young girl of sixteen, the same 




4^1icate iad exqaistte creation ’which had so 
fitk^ck Ciorinda on the canvas, and in the 
gan'et of Venice. The eye of the artist was 
delighted, the heart of the man was filled with 
emotion. He spoke to her: she answered 
timidly' but sweetly. He forgot his intended 
question ; he alliuledto the beautiful country, 
to the delight of dwelling in such a land, to 
, the pleasures of lier calm and placid existence ; 
he asked if he could obtain a room in that 
neighbourhood in which to reside while ho 
took a series of sketches. The girl listened 
with attention and interest for nearly half an 
hour, during which time he was using his 
pencil. She then replied that her father 
'would gladly, offer him a shelter in their 
small house, if he could be satisfied with very 
humble lodging and very humble fare. The 
young man accepted with many thanks, and 
then showed her his sketch-book. 

" Holy Virgin !” she cried, as she recognised 
herself. 

" You are pleased,” said the artist, smiling. 

Oh ! it’s beautiful ; bow can you do that 
with a pencil ? Come quick, and show it to 
father !” 

* The young man followed her, as she slowly 
drove her sheep along, and soon found him- 
self within sight of a small house with a; 
garden, which she announced as her father’s. I 
She had the drawing in her hand, looking at ' 
it with deligl'.t. Unable to restrain her feel- [ 
mgs, she ran forward, and entering the house, ’ 
disappeared. Zustana — of course it was he — i 
laughed as ho picked up the crook of the 
impetuous young shepherdess, and, aided by' 
the faithful clog, began driving home the 
patient animals. In ten iniTiutes Eleanora, 
reappeared, accompanied by Tier father, her*| 
brother ancl sister : regular Sicilian peasants, ! 
without one atom of resemblance to tiiis ex- j 
. traordinary pearl cohccaled from human eye 
in the beautiful valley of Arnola. Iliey were 
all, however^ struck by llie portrait, and 
received the artist with rude hospitality, 

Ha took up his residence with them ; he 
sought to Y>lease, and he succeeded. After a 
very few days he became the constant com- 
panion of Eleanora. They w’ent out together, 
he to paint, she to look after her sheep, both 
to talk. Paolo ^und her totally uneducated, 
ignorant of everything, unable to read or 
write, and narrow-minded, as all such natures 
must be. But, there was a foundation of 
sweetness, and a quickness of intellect, which 
demonstrated that circumstances alone had 
made lier what she was, and Pacdo loved her. 

He had been a fortnight at Arnola, and 
he had made up his mind. One beautiful 
morning, soon after they had taken up their 
ual position, he spoke. 

' Jileanora, I love you, with a love that is of 
life, I adore, I worship you ; you are the 
lat’s ideal of loveliness; your soul only 
ants culture to be as lovely as your body, 
ill you b%mywife? Will*, you make my 


^ ho^e your home, my ebuntry-yottr equiptir^ ‘ 
my life your life ? I am an artist ; ' 1 buttle 
for my bread, but I am already gunix^sMdhm. , 
Speak ! Will you be mine 1” ' ^ • 

“ I will,” replied the young girl, who .hkd 
no conception of hiding her fe^ngs of pride 
and joy. 

“ But yon do not know me. I am jealous «kid 
suspicious, I am proud and sensitive. You 
are beautiful, you are lovely; others wjll 
dispute you with me. I would slay the 
Pope if he sought you ; I would kill the 
Emperor if he offered you a gift. You are a 
simple peasant ^rl; those around me might 
smile at your want of town knowledge ; might 
jeer at you for not having the accomplishments 
and vices of the town ladies : I should challenge 
the first who smiled or jeered. You must 
then, if you can be mine, and will make me 
hnppy, live apart from men, for me alone ; you 
must know of no existence but mine ; you must 
abandon all society, all converse with your 
fellow creatures. 1 must beyonr world, your 
life, your whole being.” 

“ I will be what pleases you best,” said the 
young girl gently. 

“ The picture does not alarm you ? ” 

"Will you always lt>ve me?” she asked 
timidly. 

" While I live, my art, my idol, my goddess ! 
Eleanora, while I bre.athe.” 

"Do with mo as you will,” replied the 
young girl. 

A mouth later they were married, her 
parents being proud indeed of the elevated 
position to which their, daughter attained. 
'I'hey went in tlie autumn to Home, where 
Paolo had prepared for his mysterious existence 
by means of his faithful and attached nurse. 
He devoted to her, every nioment not directed 
to his art, .and at once began her education 
systematically. He found an ^pt and earnest 
scholar, and at the time of which I speak, 
Eleanora was possessed of all the mental 
advantages ,io be derived from constant inter- 
course with a man of genius. 

But Paolo Zustana, out of his home, was a 
changed and unhappy man ; he lived in con- 
stant dread of his treasure being discovered ; 
ho saw with secret impatience, the many 
defects which still existed in his beloved idol; 
he felt the restraint of confining her always 
within a suite of rooms ; he longed to give her 
air and space ; but he dreaded her being 
seen by powerful and unscrupulous men; 
be dreaded ridicule for her peasant origin 
dnd imperfect education. Hence the defects 
in his character. 

It was on the afternoon of the next day, and 
Zustana, who had been giving some finishing* 
touches to the Psyche, was absorbed in its 
contemplation. He held the brush in his 
hand, and stood back a little way, examining 
it witAi attenfion. ' ' 

"It is beautiful ! The Countess derlnd^ 
was right,” he exclaimed. 
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'*Kot nsariy bo lieautifal ab the origlzia 3 ,**| No ooo can be happjand niaeful in this 
replied that lady in a low tone. world, who is not of it. If it were not our 

** Great Heaven!” cried Paolo, turning duty to bo of it, we may be very sure we 
round pal^ and fiercely, to start back in silent should not be iu it. 

funasement. 

There was Eleanora, blushing, trembling, BEHIND THE LOUVBE. 

timid, hanging a little back, ,md yet leaning on , 

the arm of the Countess, who smiled a sweet “ Peopi.b may wish to know why I pull up 
sad smile of triumph. hei*e, and begin to play the fool. 1 am a 

**Be not angry, oignor Ziislana,” she said ; pencil manufacturer : nutliing more. Iktiow 
‘^it is all my fault. You excited my curiosity that my pencils are good : look here ! (Exhi- 
relative to the original of this picture. You hits a medal.) This modal was given to me, 
said it existed. immediately connected your the manufacturer of these supci'lative 
mysterious absences with something which hy tlie promoters of the Great Exhi* 

might explain all. Last night 1 followed you bition in London.” 

hoTnCt I saw this beautiful creature, I under- Willi this preliminary address, a very 
stood the motives of her seclusion. I'his fushiouablo looking gentleman, who has 
‘ day I went to sec her early ; I forced my drawn up his carriage at the roaclsido behind 
way im Half by threats, half by coaxing, the Louvre in Paris, opens an addi-ess to a 
I exacted the truth from her. Signor nuiubir of persons who begin to gather about 
Pao^, )our conduct is selfish; to save him. ills equipage is handsome ; and people 
yoiifself from imaginary evils jou condemn v mtler what ho means by this ciiiious pro- 
this angel to a luisoii life; you deprive ceeding. Presently they i)erceive tliat in 
lier of air and liberty — the very life of a the buggy there is an organ, and that the 
Sicilian 'gi. 1 ; you pi event her from enjo^’ing individuai perclicd hehind the gentleman 
the Tn*inifold blessiuiis which Clod intended fulfils the double funclioua of footman and 
for all ; you deprn e ua of the satibfaction of ' organ-grinder. They jieiccive also that 
admiring a face so ‘divine, and a mind so ex- 1 the servant wears a maguificdit livery^ 
quisite. But tlun, you will say, she is beau- part of it consisting of a huge brass 
tuul enough to excite love ; she is slinpK* helmet, from the sumiint of which immense 
enough to excite smile. Signor Paolo, tricolor feat lici a Hotter conajiicuously in the 
she ia gojifu eno^'j^j^j^to scorn the first word br<‘i*ze. The gentleman suddenly rings a 
of lawEfCs educated enough bedl; and foithwitli the footman in the buggy 

to hsfiu evcApT ,|q, that becomes a l.*ulv,|i'iinils a lively air. The crowd rapidly in- 
and befits genius, it | creases. 'The gentleman is very grave :—*he 

you will mix with the woild.| looks quietly at the people about him, and 

You aie Jperahlo ; your life is a i then addiessis them a second time, having 

torment. frC^* conOdaute, the rung the litlJo bell again to slop hU foot- 

rowd of declare to man’s organ. — “Now I dare say you wonder 

I which mode of wliat I am going to do. Well, 1 will begin 

?mall Fre: • t^^^arJatan 

The liti^^® conquered,” cried life — for T am a cliarlalan — there’s no denying 
be ushanr truth, and who in- it. I w...s, as you all know, an ordinary pencil 
limseif generous lu art would mei chant; and, although 1 sold my pencils in 
I htreit fiom my carriage •seat, I was 

nit from her unfortunate dressed like any of you. Well, one day, when 

iervo?‘ please. When I was si Ihng my pencils at a rapid rate, a low 

lie mily child of niy fillow set up liis jiuppoUshow close by me — 

^ calls my wife her sister, and all my ciistomeis rushed away from me. 

life.” This ocelli red to me many time.s. Wherever 

J was natural. Paolo Zustana I < 1 j*cw up my cm riage to sell my pencils in a 
suspicious and restless. Eleanora quiet way some charlatan came, and drew 
lly admired ; and when, ten yeai's all my customers from me. I found that my 
ist, after finishing the paintings trade was tapering away to a point as fine 
for the gallery of the Palace Bembo, took up as the finest point of my finest pencil ; — and, 
his residence permanently in Venice, his wife ns you may imagine, T was not vei*y pleased, 
h^ bllseome an accomplished and unaffected But .suddenly I thought that if the public taste 
My, 'capable of holdiri" her position in the encourages chailatans, and if I am to secure 
I elevaterl circlea to which the genius of her tlie patronage of that public, I too must 
' husband, and the friendship of Clorinda, become a charlatan. And hero I am — a 
established her right to belong. Clorinda cliaiJatan from the tips of my liair to the heel 
remained time to her friendhhip all her life ; of my boot, selling exeolient pencils for 
delighted and happy at being the ensurer forty centimes each, as 30U shall presently 
of 5«Mrmanent happiness to two loving hearts, see.” 

which, under the system of suspicion,* fear, This second speech concluded in the moeft 
and seclusion adopted by one of them, must serious manner, the gentleman produces from 
ultimately have been utterly wretched. the cai riage scat a splendid coat embroidered 


gold : this he puts x>a with the utmost, 
^^7ity--^tbeu tains to the crowd to watch its 
^ecfc ii])OU them, ^en he takes. his hat off, 
picks up a huge brass helmet from the 
■ bottom of the carriage, and tries it on. 
Again he looks gravefy at the crowd, sud- 
denly remores the helmet, and places, singly, 
&ree plumes representing the national tri- 
color, watching the effect upon, the s])eclators, 
as he adds each feather. Having surveyed the 

f * eneral effect of the helmet thus decorated, 
e again puts it on ; and, turning now full upon 
the crowd, folds his arms and looks steadfastly 
before him. After a pause, he rings his little 
bell, and the plumed organist beliind him 
^ays a soft and soothing air. To this tune he 
again speaks : 

" Well, lierc I am : as you see, a charlatan. 
I have done this to plojiso you : you mnalirl 
blame me. As 1 tol<l you, I am the well- 
known manufacturer of pencils. They are 
, cheap and tliey are good, as I shall presently 
show you. Look here — I have a portfolio !” 

The gentleman then lifts a large portfolio 
or book — opens it, and exhibits to the crowd 
three or four rough caricatures. He presently 
pretends to perceive doubts floating about as 
to the capability of his pencils to jiroduce such 
splendid pictures. Suddenly he snatches up 
one of them, brandislios it in the air — 
turns over tl»c loaves of the book — finds a 
blank page — then places himself in an attitude 
to indicate intense thought. He frowns ; he 
throws up liis oyes j he taps the pencil impa- 
tiently against his tfliiii ; ho traces imaginary 
lines in tite air ; he stands for some seconds 
with upturned face, rapt — waiting, in fact, 
to be inspired. Suddenly he is struck 
by an irresisiiolo and overpowering thought, 
and begins to draw the rough outlines 
of a sketch. He proceeds with his work in 
the most earnest matter. No spec tator can 
detect a smile upon that serious face. Now 
he holds tlie book far away from him, to 
catch the general effect, marks little errors 
here and there ; then sets vigorously to 
work again. At last the great coucej)tioii is 
upon the pa^jer. He turns it most seriously, 
and with the air of a man doing a very 
great favour, to the crowd. The picture 
produces a hurst of laughter. The pencil 
manufacturer d%es not laugh, but con- 
tinues solemnly, to the sounds of his 
organ in the buggy, to exhibit bis pro- 
duction. Presently, however, ho closes 
the book with the appearance of a man 
who is satiated with tlie applauses of the 
' world. A moment afterwards he 0])eDS it a 
aecond time ; puts the point of the pencil to 
his tongue, and looks eagerly at the people. 
He is selecting some individual, sufficiently 
t eccentric and sufficiently prominent to be 
recognised by the general assembly when 
sketched. He has caught sight of one at 
last. He looks at him intensely, to the 
, irrepressible amusement of the spectators, 
who all fellow his eyes with theirs. The 


hxdirtdual selected generally iamtiai^ . jmd 
bears his pubHc portion very oaliniy, , 

For Mercy^s sake, do not stir the srlast 
fervently ejhcalates, as he sets viforeusl 3 rto 
work. This proceeding, in the open street, 
conducted with the utmost gravity, and with 
the most finished acting, is irresistibly ludi- 
crons. As the poHrait advances towards 
completion, the organ plays a triumphant 
melody. In five minutes a rough and bold 
sketch has been produced, resembling only 
in the faintest manner the original— yet suffi- 
ciently like him to be recognised, and to 
create iiTunsement. As the artist holds up 
the portrait, to be seen by the crowd, be again 
rings his little bell to silence his musical at- 
tendant in the buggy. 

And now he dwells emphatically ppon the 
virtues of his pencils. He declaims they 
are at once black and hard. He preteiiiS ^once 
more, to detect an air of in oi’t;du li ty in the cn* wd . 
IJe is indignant. He seizes a blcck of oak— 
informs his imaginary detractors that it is 
the hardest known wood — an i. ' with a 
hammer, drives the point of one » f uis pen- 
cils through it. The wood i< split, the 
pencil is not injured : — and he tells his imagi- 
nary detractors that even if they are not in the 
habit of using pencils for art, 'duy are at 
liberty to split wood with them for winter 
firing. All they have i.' do is f buy them. 
This is of cour.«e a very: wmlarrejint in^^ » 
performances. The next ' ^ *-^5 ifie 

melancholy grind of thewere mari’ic‘'‘*Juggy, 
of a huge box full of silvleed of the 
This box is opeued daughter at'^to the 
crowd .<18 the astonishmn to Rome,^' these 
wonderful pencils. Aris mysterious eid.irlatan 
goes through all thd and attached^ which 
usually describes a ma’^ moment not dii.of all 
the enjoyments ‘wealtl began her educai. He 
seizes a handful of the nd an apt and earneisly 
drops it into the box. o of which I speak, f 
back and pushes the bo of all the ment'di- 
catc that he is tired of ^i*om constant iiVt he 
jumps up, and, seizing IP. ^ piece, 

raises his arm to throM^ his home, wl the 
spectators : but he is prcvl he lived in cntly, 
by a sudden impulse. eing discovert 

‘‘Once,” he explains, “I nee, the ina.ve- 
fianc piece in the midst of iibelovsd id ers, 
when it unfortunately struck a Aieri Vj the 
eye. That accident gave me a les^ v,bich 
I should do wrong to forget to-day.” ' 

So he closes the box ; throws it to the 
bottom of the carriage, and calls upvm the 
crowd to become purmiasers of pencils, 
will never break, and which ai'e patronised 
by the most distinguished artists. The droll 
thing about this periurmance is that the 
pencils sold really are good, and that they 
actually did obtain honourable mention iraffi 
the English Exhibition Committee in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one. 

The crowd having decided to fmrdhaee or 
to reject the merchandise of <ext]»Oip- 
diuaiy pencil-monufinsturer, are eoeiL.dtawii 


I 


I 

i 


away to the oeotip^ another oafnmeaB. This canine vepi^eiitatte 

carna^. Truiy, this HtBe iie«aised s^ee. &t old griaM ie dressed — so ihr as liht 
the badk of the Loorre presents odd pictures proportions can be adapted to those' of 
Do strangers. human form-^n the reghnentals of the oiil 

. This is a serious bunness. The crowd Imperial soldiers, and his l<mg grey sinouih 
are listening to a leetnre on teeth, and tacnes and shaggy beard give 'to his heaad' ‘ 
on the yirtne of certain drugs for the an appearance not altogether dissimilar to his 
teeth, the composition of whidi the lecturer assumed character. He stands upon his 
alone knows the sectx;t of— a secret tliat has hind legs ; he carries his musket with 
been rigidly handed down in his family from military precision ; his most conspicuous 
time of the ancient Gauls. He is a well fault, which he seems to have abandoned as 
known dentist in Parts, and is in partnership quite iiisurmoantable, is his tail. True it is 
with his father. The senior dentist remains a very little tail, but there it is, and he con- 
at home to perform operations of dental not help it. His master, or superior officer, 
surgery which are the result of the remark- is an old man, with silver hair, enjoying 
able advertising system pursued by the young the advanfcriges of a singularly even pair of 
man in the carriage. The business, 1 am led silver moustaches. The maater and the 
to believe, is a most nourishing one in the ci 1.6 ; subalteni appear to have a family Jikenessi 
and, when the father was young, he himscil*' The master is dressed ini*, blue blouse and wide 
was hia father’s advertiser. | trousers, and wears a low, half-militaiy ca]J. 

The scientific gentleman now haran-j In liis hand he carries a little drum and a whipP 
giiing the crowd is certainly the worthy The poor old guard as he walks round the 
reprcBeutntive of his })areiit. It is reported circle formed by the people, to the time of the 
tudeed tlii't the man is a skilful den- drum, looks wistfully at his officer, and sadly 
tiftt. Ai che ]jrcsent moment he offers to at bisonicer’s whip. To describe tlic military 
prove his dexterit}' uj) 0 !i any indivitlual movements through wliich the old guard 
present who imiy Vjc tr<»ublcd by a refractoiy jMisse.s would be as tedious to the reader as 
U'olli. JHc looks about eagerly for a they are certainly tedious to the poodle ; but 
patient. Pre.sently a boy is thrust for- the officer is really impiressive. He is a 
ward to bo operated upon. The poor little serious old man, with a military severity in 
fellow is I'apidly hoisted into the vehicle, his look., He talks to the poodle in a voice 
I'o sufior the extraction of a tooth in an of thunder, and comments on the slightest 
elegant drawing-room, or iti the privacy laxity of dis(;ipliii(* with tremendous earnest- 
of a fashionable doritist’s apartment, is not; ness. He reminds the old sergeant (who 
a pleasant operation, even foi* a man with absolutely looks conscious of Ids disgrace) 
the strongest nerve ; but to have a .singularly that he is aii unworthy representative of the 
happy illustnitiou of the ills to which teeth Emperor's noble veterans. iJ e tells him that 
are subject, drawn from your head, and exhi- he has twice been fined for drunkenness, and 
bited to a crowd of curious strangci's, is an tliat he spends every sous he gets in cognac, 
ordeal from which all peojile, save philoso- The sergeant looks very much ashamed. And 
phora and small French boys would shrink then tiie anger of his officer rises to a terrific 
with horror. The little victim, however, does pitdi. The end of the matter is, that the 
not seem to be ashamed of his public position, sergeant goes through all the forms of a 
He seats himself in the presence of the military trial, and is condemned to be shot, 
crowd, and allows the operator to fasten The severe old gentleman then solemnly boats 
a towel’ about his neck, without dis|)laying his drum, and with a mournful look, places 
the least nervousness. The business-like the condemned soldier in the position he is to 
manner of the operator is very amusing. He occupy' while his sentence is carried out. The 
looks upon the boy only as a model, poodle, with a huug-dog look, then suflers his 
When the patient is fully prepared, he dis- master to fire a percussion cap at him, and 
play^i him to the crowd with much the same falls dead. But the business does not end 
exp^ssLon as that adopted by all pareutal here, 'i’ho old mau proceeds with the utmost 
, exhibitoi^s of wonderful little ciiildreu. TJie gravity to bury the sergeant with niilitaiy 
operation is then performed, and the boy’s honours. Aided by a little boy, he carries 
bes^ is rapidly buried iu a coiiveuieut basin, the defunct slowly round the cii'clc, and tiien 
This accomplished, the dentist, with an air of sings a dirge over his grave, 
triiunph, begins to sell his tooth powders, and Jjler the funeral, the dog wakes to 
other toilette necessaries, and to refer the a lively air, and {lerforms a country dance 
crowd to his father’s establishment. witli his serious old master. The animal 

We p^ss the conjuror as an old and well- is a character, but his master is a study, 
known . Mend, to enjoy the performances of His age, his dignified manner, the impcitur- 
the sergea&t of the old guard. This sergeant bablo seriousness with whirii he goes through 
is represented by an old, care-worn looking the military forms, the well-acted pathos with 
poodle that appears to be utterly which he pronounces the old sergeant’s sen- 
ti^ of the world — to havie exhausted all tlie tence, the severity with which he rebukes 
'tatit||]|Sinaats of two.or^ atiy levity in the people^ and the inseosb* 

M tuse <good ssidvevil fintune now with >^ual biiity to ridicfUle With wMch he danoov 







Country daiuse, «re perfecit la themselves. 
- Aad, as he tsUu to the dog, his ingenuity in 
carrying. round his discourse to money mat- 
ters, aiS.^the duty which his spectators owe 
to theit^elves not to forget the little cere- 
mony of throwing a few centimes into the 
arena, is a matter which gives zest to the 
performance. He never appeals directly to the 
people — he seldom recognises them in any 
way; he talks at them in an incidental way, 
to the old sergeant. 

Another public exliibitor claims popular 
, attention behind the Louvre. He is said to 
share a goodly proportion of Parisian patron- 
age, ana to be rewarded with an indefinite 
number of centimes. His performance is at 
once rapid and astonishing. 

. ^ All he does is to break a huge stone — to 
crumble it up into small pieces. He begins 
declaring to the crowd that this process 
may be performed by a blow of the hand. 
He lets the crowd examine the stone he is 
about to crush with a blow of his mighty 
arm ; all are satisfied that it is a solid m:iss. 
He places it upon another stone, and, with 
one blow with his naked hand, shatters it to 
atoms. This performance is, of course, both 
rapid and jistonishing ; and sagacious men 
have endeavoured to account for it by ex- 
plaining that the underneath stone is so 
arranged that the whole force of the blow 
falls upon one point, and so acts like a sh:irp 
instrument, — a pickaxe, for instance. This 
may be the right or it may be a wrong in- 
terpretation of the performance ; but that it 
is a legitimate thing — that there is no cheat 
about it — I am well assured. 

' 1 might linger here to watch other per- 
formances of this class ; but my atteublon is 
drawn to a gentleman dressed quietly and 
well, who has just taken his hat off, and is 
bowing to ns from the high curb-stone. His 
expression is serious, even sad. Ho has an 
inteUectual face, a high foreliead, a thuuglit- 
ful look. People ilook about him very 
fast ; evidently he has something to say. 
He has a bundle of papers under one arm. 
He remains, while a crowd gathers, looking 
Badly round, and still holding his hat re- 
Bpectfully in his Inand. Preae;itly he mur- 
murs a few words ; and, by degrees, bursts 
into an oratorical ilkplay, at once dramatic 
and effective. He is a poet. He felt the soul 
of poetry within him wlien he was an obscure 
boy in his native village. He longed to be 
known — to catch the applauses of the world. 
At last he resolved to travel to Paris ; Paris, 

, where generous sentiments were always 
wdlcomed ; Paris, the natural home of the 
poet. Full of youthful hope, he presented 
nifflself to a publisher, offering his j)ocms. 
The reply he obtained was, that he was un- 
known. He went to a second publisher, to a 
thixd, to a fourth ; all were polite to him, 'but 
all rejected, his works. He was in despair. 
Was he, with the soul of poesy burning 
within hhi)| to etarve in Paris, « the cradle of 


p^y^ Hetnuito 
time to sully the purity of his muse. 
said, no ; he might be poor, but hawpum b#- 
without stain. At last he was eompell^ to 
write songs for obscure eafds chantanis ; biit 
he shouB be unworthy to addross that 
assembly could he not assure them that all 
these songs breathed a high moral purpose*! 
Well, one of these songs became last year tho 
rage — thousands of copies were sold. And 
what did the author get for that most 
popular production ? Here the orator pauses^ 
and looks sternly about him. Presently he 
raises his arm, and, shaking it in the air,, 
shouts, with the countenance of a roused 
fiend, “ Trois francs ! ’* 

After this burst, he proceeds, in a sub- 
dued voice, to describe his struggle. How 
he resolved to fight his hard battle bravely ; 
and how, at last, stung by the neglect of 
publishers, he resolved to place himself in 
the streets, face to face with the Paris 
public. He knew that they reverenced 
poets. lie believed tliat, while liis muse 
was pine, lie might a]>peal to them with 
confidence. They may judge by his language 
that he is no coininou inipostor ; and he 
confidently believes that the time will come 
when it will be a popular wonder that the 
known man once in that w.iy sought a public 
in the streets of Paris. To that time he looks 
courageously forward ; and 'only asks his 
audience to buy a number of his works which 
he has under his arm, and which may be had 
for three sous each, in confirmation of all he 
has^aid. And, forthwith, the poet bows to the 
crowd, who press about him to buy his works.- 
This last exhibition behind the Louvre 
sent me away thinking seriously of the 
strange things to be seen in the byways of 
Paris, where few strangers penetrate. In- 
deed, these licensed street performers form a 
class peculiar to the French capital. Their 
ingenuity is as extraordinary, as their know- 
ledge of Trench taste and sentiment is truth- 
ful. From the prosiierous pencil manufac- 
turer down to the old man who carries a 
niagic-laiitern about the neighbourhood of 
the Luxembourg cver>Miight, for hire, all the 
people who get their living in the streets of 
this giddy place arc worth loitering ip a by-- 
way to see and to hear. 
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Tub name of the juiblic house w.is the 
Pegasu.s’a Arms. Tlio Pegasus’s logs inighL 
Lave been more to the purpose ; but, imdei*- 
neath tlie winged liorso upon the sign-board, 
the iVgasLi.s’s Arms was insenbed in Roman 
letters. .Heiieath tliat inserij)tion again, in 
a flowing scroll, the painter had touched olf 
the lines : 

Gooil malt makes good beer, 

Walk in, aucl tUejTl draw ii here, 

Good wine makes good lirainly, 

• Give iia a call, and youil iiud it handy. 

Pramed and glazed upon the wall behind 
the dingy little bar, was another Pegasus — a 
tiieatrieal one — witli reid gauze bit in for his 
wings, golden stars stuck on all over him, and 
Lis ethereal liarne.ss made of red silk. 

As it had grown too dusky without, to see 
’ the sign, and ns it had not grown light enough 
within to see idie picture, hl r. (Iradgrind and 
‘Mr. Bouiiderby received no olTeiico from these 
idealities. They followed the girl up some 
steep conicr-stairs without meeting any one, 
and stopjied in the dark while she went on 
for a caudle. They expected every moment 
to hear Merry leg.s give toliguc, but tlie liighly- 
ti’ained perform ing dog had not barked when 
the girl aud the candle ajiiiearcd together. 

“ E’ather is not in our room, sir,’* she said, 
with a face of great surprise. “If you 
wouldn’t mind walking in, I’ll find him 
directly.” 

Tiioy walked in ; an<l Sissy, having set two 
chairs for them, sped away with a (piick light 
step. It was a mean, shabbily - furniaheil 
room, with a bed in it. The white nightcap, 
embellished with two ])ea(?ock’s feathers and 
a pigtail bolt upright, in wliich Signor Jupe 
had that very afternoon enlivened the varied 
performances with his chaste Shaksperian 
quips a^d retoi-ts, hung upon a nail ; but no | 
other portion of Lis wardrobe, or other token j 
of Ifimself 'Or lu8 pursuits, was to be seen any- 
where.. As to Merrylegs, that respectable 
ancestor of the highly-trained animal who 
WjBnt aboard the ark, might liave been acci- 
dentally shut out of it, for any sign of a dog 


that was manifest to eye or ear in the Pegasus’s 
Arms. 

They heard the doors of rooms above, 
opening and shutting as Sis.sy vrent from one 
to another in quest of her father ; and presently 
they heard voices cx])ressing surpri.se. She 
came bound ing down again in a great burry, 
<»pened a battered aii<l mangey old hair-trunk, 
found it empty, iiinl looked round with her 
hands cljLsped and her face full of terror. 

“ Father must ha\’o gone down to the Booth,’ 
sir. 1 don’t knowA\hy he should go there, 
but he must be there ; I’ll bring him in a 
minute I” She was gone directly, without her 
bonnet; with lier long, dark, ^childish hair 
stifiaming behind her. 

“ What does she mean ! ” said Mr. Grad- 
griiid. “Back in a niiaiite ? It’s more than a 
mile olf” 

Before Mr. Bounderby could reply, a young 
man appeared at the door, and introducing 
himself with the words, “By your leaves, 
gentlemen ! ” walked in Nvith Ids hands in his 
I>o(5keis. Ills face, clo.se-shaven, thin, and 
sallow, was sViaded by a great quantity ot 
dark hair brushed into a roll all round his 
head, and parted up the centre. Ills legs 
were very robust, but shorter than legs of 
goo<l proportions should have been. His 
chest and back wore as much, loo broad, as 
his legs were too short, lie was dressed in a 
Newmarket coat and tight-fitting trousers ; 
wore a shawl round Ids neck ; smelt of lamp- 
oil, straw, orange-peel, horses’ provender, and 
sawdust; and looked a most remarkable sort 
of Centaur, compounded of the stable aud the 
play-house. Where theone began, and the other 
ended, nobody could have told with any preci • 
sion. Tins gentleman was mentioned in the biKs 
of the day as Mr. E. W. B. Childers, so justly 
celebrated for his daring A^aiilting act as the- 
Wild Huntsman of tlie North American 
IVairies ; in which popular performance, a 
diminutive boy with an old face, who now 
accompanied him, fissisied 21 s his infant 
son : being carried upside down over his 
father’s shoulder, by one foot, and held by 
the crown of Ins head, heels upwards, in 
the palm of liis father’s hand, according 
to the violent paternal miu'iner in which 
wild huntsmen may be observed to 
fondle their offspring. Made up with curl^ 
wreaths, wingS, white bismuth, and carmine, 
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Ijhia liO|>u£al young person soaretl into so imeet you, if .we bad yatt*wtero conji?\g,” 
pleasing a Cupid as to constitute the chief retorted Master Knldenuinster, notluug 
delightof the maternal part of the spectators; abashed. “It’s a pity you don’t have a Ke!- 
biU, in private, where his charactcrislics were speak, being so particular. You-Ve on the 
a precocioufl cutaway coai.anti an extremely Tight-rJefiJ ain’t you I ” 
grulF voice, he became of the Turf, turfy. “'W’hat does this unmannerly boy mean/* 

“ By your leaves, gentlemen/’ - said Miv {isked Mr. Gradgrind, eyeing him in a sort of 
E. W. B, Childers, glaneiug round the room, desperation, “by Tight-JilF 1 ” 

“ It was you, I believe, that were wishing to “There! Get out, get out!” said Mr. 
see dupe ?” , ^ Cliildera, thrusting his young friend from tiie • 

“ It was,” said Mr. Gradgrind. “ Ilis room, rallnir in tire pra'irie manner. “Tu'ht- 
daughterhaa gone to fetch him, but T caji’t Jelf or Slack-Jelf it don’t mndi signify ;' il’.s 
wait; therefore, if you please, I will leave a only light-rope and slack rope. 'Von were 
message for him with you.’’ r going to give me a message for Jujic ? *’ 

“ Yon SCO, my irieiui/’ Mr. Bounderby ])ut “ y('s, 1 was.” ° 

in, “we arc the kind of people wl»o know the “'J’hen/’ continued Mr. (’hilders, quickly, 

value of time, mnl you .are the kind of pe(»i)ie “my opinion is, he will never receive it. l)o 
ivho don’t know the value of time.” yon know much of liirn ? ” 

“ I have not,” retorted j\lr. ( 'bilders, after “ I never saw the man in my life.” 

aUTveyiiig him from head to foot, “the “ 1 doubt if you ever see him now. It’» 

honor of knowing i/oit ; — but if you mean that pretty plain to" me, lie h oil.” 
you can make more money of your time than “l)o you mean that he has deserted his 
X can of mine, 1 should judge from yoiii* daughter?” 

appear.anco, that you arc about right.” “ Ay ! 1 me/in/’ said ]\Ir. Chihlers, with a' 

“And when yon have mailt* it, you ean keep nod, ‘‘that he has cut. 71c was goosed last 
it too, I sliould think,” said Cuiml. night, he w^as goosed the Jiiglit before last, lie 

“ Kidderminstei% stow that! ” said Mr. was goosed to-day. He fascia tely got in the ’ 
GhUdera, (Master Kidderminster was CHipid's way'of bi'ing always goosefi, and he can’t 
mortal n.ame). stand it.” 

“ What does ho come hero cheeking us for, “ Whyhnshcbeen— so very mucli — Goosed?” 

then?” cried 'Master Kidde'rmimster, showing asked Mr. Gradgi'ind, forcing the word out of 
a very irascible temperament. “ If you want himsolf, with great solcunnity and reluctance, 
to cheek us, pay your ochre at the doors xind “Ills joints are Inruing stiff, and bo is 
take it out.” getting used up/’ said Gliilders. He has 

“Kidderminster,” said Mr. Childers, raising his points as a (kiekler still, but he can’t 
hisvoice, “stow that! — tiir/’to^Ir.Gradgriml, get a living out of Me/ji.” 

“ I was addressing myself to you. You may “ A Cackler ! ” Bounderby repeated. “Here 
or you m.'iy not lie aware (tor jieihaps you we go again ! ” 

haVe not been much in the audieuct'), that “ A speaker, if tlicgentleman likes it better,” 

. June has missed his lip very often, lately.” said Mr. E. W. B. Childers, superciliously 
“Has— what ha.s he missctl ? ” asked Mi. Hirowing the interpretation over his shoulder, 
Gradgrind, glancing at the potent Bounderby ami accomiismyiug it with a shake of his long 
for assistance. ^ hair — widely all shook at on ei*. “ Now, it's a 

“Missed l^s tip.” remarkable fact, sir, tlj.'it it cut that man 

“Offered at the (7.arteivs four times l?ist deeper, to know that his daugliter knew ot 
night, and never done ’em once,” said Mjister ^his being goosed, than to go through with it.’* 
Kidderminster. “Missed his tip at the banners, “Good!” interrupted Mr. Boumlcrby. 
too, and w.aa loose in iiis ]ioiiging.” “ Tliis is good, (Gradgrind ! A man- so fond 

, “Didn’t do what he ought to do. Was of his daughter, that he runs away from her ! 

shoit in his loa]).s and bad in his tumbling,” This is devilish good ! 11a ! lia ! Now, I’ll 

Mr. Childeis interpreted. tell you what, young man. I liavcn*t always ^ 

“ Oh ! ” said MAHlradgrind, “ that is tip, j.s occupied my present station of life. I know 
• what these things are. You may be astonished - 

“In a general way that’s missing his lip,” to hear it, but my mother ran away from mtf.” 
Mr. E. W. 13. Childers answered. E. W. 13. Childers replied pointedly, tliat 

“ Nine'oUs, Merrylcgs, missing tips, garters, he was not at all astonisfied to hear it. 
banners, and .Ponging, i h ! ” ejaculated “Very well," said P>oundcrbv. “1 was 
' ;Bound€rby with his laugh oflaughs. « Queer born in a ditch, and my mother ran away 
«ort of company too, for a man who has raised from me. Do I excuse her for it ? No. Have' 
.Jiiniself,” * I over excused her for it ? NotJ. What do 

“Lower yourself, then,” retorted (hipid. I call her foi' it ? I call her probably the very 
“Oh Lord! If you’ve raised yourself so high worst woman that ever Jived in Uie world, - 
ad all that comes to, let yoursell down a bit.” except my- drunken grandmother. There’s 
“Tliis is a very obtrusive lad ! ” said Mr. no fiunily pride about me, there’s no imagina- 
Oradgrind, turning, and knitting his brows live scutiniental humbug about me. I call a 
ou him, spade a spade ; and I call the mother of 

“ We’d have, had a youog* gontieman ,to [ Bounderby of Coketown, without any. fear 






aiiy iitvfAit, what I siicrald^call her if she had of Mr. Botinderby’s existence, "that ebo was 
r;b^i the l>ick Jones of Wapping. to be taught the deuce-aiKl*all of educatioti, 

feo, with this m*ui. He is a runaway rogue How it got into his bead, 1 can’t say ; I can, 
*ad«i vagabond, that’s what he is, in English.” only say that it never got out. Be has besai 
“ It’s all the same to me what he is or picking up a bit of readitig for her, here— 
what he is not, whether in English or aiul a bit of writing lor hei*, there — and a Mt 
whether in French, ” retorted Mr. E. W. of cyphering for her, somewhere else — these 
B. Childers, lacing about. ‘‘I am telling seven years.” 

your friend what’s the fact ; if you don’t Mr. E. W. B. Childora took one of his hands 
like to hear it, you can’ avail yourself of out of his poc-kely, sli‘oked his face and chin, 
the open air. You give it mouth enougli, ami looked, with a gofid deal of clonbt and a 
yon no i but give it mouth iu youi* own little hope, at Mr. Glradgrind. From the 
building at least,” remonstrated E. W. B. fir.st lie hud sought to conciliate that gon-tle- 
with stem ii-ony. “ Boii’t give it month man, for the sake of the deserted girl, 
in this building, till you’re called iijiou. ‘‘ When 8is>?y got into the school heroj'’ h© 
You have got some building of your own, pursued, “ lier lather was as pleased as J\inoh. 

, I dare say, now ?” 1 couldn’t altogether make out why, myself, 

“ I'erhaps so,” rcj lied Mr. Bonnclcrbv, as wo w^erc not .stationary here, being but 
rattling hi.s money ami laughing. comers and goers anywJien*. 1 suppose, 

‘^Then give it mouth in your ow n building, liowev^^r, he had this’ move in his miinl — ^lie 
will 3^011, if you jilejise ? ” said (./'luhlers. was always half cracked — and tlien considered 
“Because this isn’t a .strong hnihling, and uer provideil for. If 3'ou should happen to 
too much of you might bring it down ! ” liave looked in to-night, for the purpose of 

Eyeing Mr. B(>un<lt*rby iVom head to foot telling him Unit yon were going to do her Any 
again, he turned from him, as from a man little service,” said Mr. (Jhilders, stroking 
finally disposed of, to Mr. (Irmlgrind. his face again, and repeating liis look, “it 

“Jupe soul his daughter out on an errand w'ouhl be very fortunate and well timed; 
not au hour ago, and then W'as seen to slip I ven/ forluiiate and well timed.” 
out. himself, wit li his hat over his eyes and a I “On tjie conti-ary,” returned Mr. Crad- 
biuidle tie<l up in a handkerchief under his | grind, “ i came to tell him that her con- 
arin. She will never believe it of him ; but he |m*xions iriade licr net an object for the school, 
has cut away and left her.” 1 and that slio must not attend any ’inore. 

'^'“Pray.” said Mr. (Iradgrind, *‘\vhy wdll j SUII, if her father really has left het^, without 
she never believe it of him '{ ” ; any connivnneo on her part — Bomidcrby, let 

“Because those two were on<\ Because ! nu* hav(‘ a word witli you.” 
they were never asunder. Because, uj) to j Upon this, Mr. Childers yiolitely betook 
this time, lie seeiiieil to dote upon her,” said ■ himself, with Ids equestriau walk, to the 
Childers, taking a step or two to look into | landing onLsidc tlie door, and there .stood 
the empty trunk. ButJi Mr. Childers and ! stroking his face and soflily whistling. AVhile 
Master hLiddcrminslev walked in a curious thus engaged, he overheard smjli piirns^s in 
matiner ; with their' legs wider apart than Mr. Bounderby’s voice, 'A.s “ No. / sny no. 
the general run of men, and with a very T advise you not. 1 say by no means.” 
knowing assuTiqition of b(?ing atitTio tlic knees. While, from Mr. (Iradgriiul, lie hoard in his 
This walk was common to all the male niiicli lower tone Lh(‘ words, “ J>ut even as an 
members of Sleary’s eonqiany, and iva.s ex;unplc to Jjonisa, of whaL tin’s puivsuit which 
understood to express, that they wei’e always has been the subjec t ofe vulgar curiosity, leads 
on horseback. to and eiuks in. Think of it,‘ Bounderby, in 

“ Poor Sissy ! lie had better have approntu;ed that [loint of view.” 
hot, ” said Childers, giving his hair .another jMeanwhile, the viirious members of Sloary’s 
shake, as he looked up h-om the eraiTty box. company gradually^ gathered together from 
“Now, he IciiiVfS her without any thing to the upjier regions, av here they were qua rtei'cd, • 
take to.” and, from standing about, talking iu low 

'“It is creditable to you who have never ’voices to one another and to Mr. Ohildew, 
been apprenticed, to express that opinion,” gradually imsinnabed themselves and Jiim into 
returned Mr. (Iradgrind, apiu-oviugly'. the room. There -were two or three hivudsome 

“/never apprenticed ? I was apprenticed \'oiing women among them, ivith their two or 
when I was seven year old.’’ three husbands, and their two or three 

“'Oh! Indeed “I” said Mr. Oradgrind, mothers, and their eight or nine little ohil- 
,lratboT resentfully, as having been defraudetl dren, who did the fairy business wdien re- 
of his goo^i opinion. “I was not aware of quired. The father of one ol the families, was 
■lbs being the custom to apprentice young iu the habit of balancing the father of another 

; ^persons to ” ot the families on the top of a gi eat pole ; the 

“'SdlenesB,” Mr. Bound A*by^ put in with a father of a third .family often made a pyramid 
lend laugh. “No, by the Lord* Harry! of both those fathers, with Master Xidder- 
■ 1.! ” . . minster fortheApex, and himself for the bW ; 

“^er father always had it ih his head,” all the fathers could dance iqiou rdUmjg f 
■roBcftt]^ Childers, feigaa.«i«; ixnrcouBciousuess casks, nbaiid hpon bottles, catch 
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ball®, twirl hand-basins, ride upon anytliing, 
lump over everything, and stick at nothing. 
'^11 the mothers could (and did) dance, upon the 
flack wire atid the tight roy)e, ami pei'forra 
rapid actson bare-backed steeds ; none of them 
were at uU particular in respect of showing 
their legs ; aud one of them, alone in a Greek 
chariot, drovo six in hand into every town 
' they came to. They all assumed to be mighty 
.rakish and knowing, they were not very tidy 
in their private dresses, they were not at all 
orderly in their domestic arrangemenb*, ami 
the combined literature of tho whole coinp.Tny 
would have ]3roduecd but a poor lei ter on any 
subject. Yet there was a remarkable gentle- 
ness aud childishness about these peojile, a 
special inaptitude for any kind of shrup 
practice, aud an untiring readiness to helj) 
and i)ity one anotlier, deserving, often ()f 
as much respect, aud always of as much 
generous construction, as the every-day vir- 
tues of any class of people in the woi ld. 

Last of all appeared Mr. Slcary : a stout 
man as already mentioned, with one fixed eye 
and ojie loose eye, a voice (if it can be called 
so) like the ellbrts of a broken old pair of 
bellows, a flabby surface, and a muddled head 
which was never sober and never drunk. 

“ llnjuire ! ” said Mr. Slcary, \yJio was 
troubled with asthma, and whose breath came 
far too thick and heavjr for tlic letter s, 
“ Your thervant ! Tliitli ith a bad picthc ol j 
bitlinith, tliitli ith. You’ve heard of my ! 
Clown and hith dog being thuppothed to have j 
morrithed 1 ” j 

He addressed Mr. Gradgrind,who answered 
«Yes.” 

“ Well Thrpiirc,” be rehirned, taking off 
hia hat, aud rubbing the lining with his 
■pocket-handkerchief, which he kept inside it 
for the purpose. ‘‘"Ith it your iuLentiuntU to 
do anything for the poor girl, Thquiiv ? ” | 

“ J shall have something to projiosc to her i 
when slie conjes back,” said Mr. Gradgrind. | 
“Glad to hear it, Thquire. Not that Ij 
want to get rid of the child, any more than 1 1 
"want to tittand in her way. I’m willing to ! 
take her preiitith, though at her age ith into. ! 
My voithc ith a little huthky, Tliquii'c, and ! 
not eathy heard \)y them ath <loii’t know me ; ’ 
but if you’d been. chilled and healed, heated j 
and chilled, chilled aud heated, in the ring 
-when you wath young, ath often ath I have 
been, your voithe would ’nt have lathted out, 
Thquire, no more tlmn mine.” 

“ J dare say not,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 

“ What thall it be, Tlnjuire, while you 
wail ? TJiall it be 'J’herry '/ Ciivc it a name, 
Thquire ! ” said Mr. yieaiy, with hospitable 
eaate. 

Nothing for me, I thank you,” saitl Mr. 
Gradgi’ind. 

^ Don’t tbay nothing, Tliquire. What doth 
your friend thay ? If you liave’nt took your 
feed yet, have a glath of bitterth.” 

Here his daughter Josephine — a pretty 
fair-haired, girl of eighteen, Vho had been' 


tied on a horse at two years old, and J^ 
made a will at twelve, whieh she flwaya 
carried about with her, expressive of.lmr " 
dying desire to be drawn to the grave by the 
two piebald ponies — cried “Father, hush! 
she has come back ! ” Then came Sissy Jupe, 
running into the room as she had run out of 
it. And when she saw them all assembled,^ 
and saw their looks, and saw no father there, ' 
she broke into a most deplorable cry, and took 
refuge on the bosom of the moat accomplished 
tight rope lady (herself in the family way), 
who knelt down on the floor to nurse her, and 
to weep over her. 

“ Ith an infernal thame, upon my thoul it 
ith,” said Slcary. 

“ O my dear father, my good kind father, 
where are you gone ? You are gone to try 
to do me some good, I know ! You are gone 
away for my sake, I am sure. And how 
miserable and hol])lcs3 you wdll be without 
me, poor, poor father, until vou come back ! ” 

It was so pathetic to hear her saying many 
things of this kind, with lier lace turned 
upward, and her arms stretched out as if she 
were trying to .stop his departing shadow and 
embrace it, that no one spoke a word until 
hlr. llounderby (growing impatient) took the 
case in hand. 

“Now, good people all,” said he, “this is , 
W'antou waste of time. Let the girl understand 
the fact. Let her take it from me, if you 
like, who liave been riln away from, myself. 
Here, what ’s your name ! Your fatlier has 
absconded — de.serted yon — and you mustn’t 
expect to see him agalji as long aa you live.” 

. They carc<l so little for plain Fact, tlieso 
people, and w’crc in that advanced state of 
degeneracy on the subject, that instead of 
being impressed by ihc speaker's strong 
common sen.se, they took it in extraordinary ' 
dudgeon. The men muttered “Shame!” and 
the womtm “ "Brute ! ” and Sleary, in some 
haste, communicated the lollowing hint, apart 
to Mr. liounderby. 

“ 1 tell you wlmt, Thquire. To thpeak plain 
to you, my opinion ith that you had better 
cut it thort, and droj) it. Tiiey’re a very good 
uatur’d peo]de, my people, but they’re accuth- 
(omed to be quick in their moveincnth ; aud 
if you don’t act upon my .advithe. I’m damned 
if I don't believe they’ll pith you out, o* 
w'inder.” 

Mr. Lounderby being restrained by this 
mild suggestion, Mr. Gradgrind found an 
ojteinng for his eminently practical exposition 
of the subject. 

“It is cif no moment,” said he, “whether 
this person is to be expected back at any - 
time, or the contrary. He is gone away, and 
there is no present expectation of his return* 
That, I believe, is agreed on all hands.” 

“ 'J’lialh agreed, ^Thquire. Thtick to that 
From Sleary. , 

“,Wen then. I, who came here tOvinform ; 
the father of the poor girl, Jupe, that she , 
could not be received at the itchooi any znoce, 







In cd^Eiequenoe of thore being practical ob- 
Jeotionsi into which I need not enter, to the 
Inception there of the children of persons so 
employed, am prepared in tliese altered cir- 
oiinistances to make a proposal. I am willing 
to take charge of yon, J iipe, and to educate 
you, and provide for you. The only condition 
i(over and above your good behaviour) 1 make 
is, that you decide uow, at once, whether to 
accompany me or remain here. Also, that if 
you accompany me now, it is understood that 
you communicate no more with aiiy of your 
friends, who are here present. These obser- 
vations cominise tlie whole of tho case.” 

“At the thanie lime,” said Sleary, “1 
mutht put in my word, 'J'hqnire, tho that both 
thides of the haiinci* may be equally Ihcen. 
If you like, Thcthilia, to be preiititht, you 
know the natur of the work and you know 
your compaiiionth. Emma Gordon, in whothe 1 
lap yonVe a lyin’ at ^u titlnait, would bo xi • 
mother to you, and dotli’pliine w'otild be a 
Ihithter to yon. J don’t pi-etcnd to bo of the 
angel breed mylhclf, and 1 dont thay hut 
what, when you inith’<l your tip, j'ou’d find 
me cut up rough, and tlj wear a oath or two at 
you. But what 1 tliay, Tliquire, it h, th.at good 
tempered or bad lein])ered 1 never <hd a 
hortlie a injury yet, no more tluui th wearing at 
him went, and that I don’t exf)ect I thall begin 
otherwithe at my time of life, with a rider. 
I never wath ninth of a (Jacklcr, Thrjuiro, and 
I have thed my thay.” 

The latter i)urt of this speech was addressed 
to Mr, ( iradgrind, who recoi ved it with a grave 
inclination of })is liead, and then remarked. 

The only ol^scrvation 1 \vill make to you 
Jupo, in the way of iiiHiieucing your decision, 
is, that it is higlil y <leHiral)lo to Jiavo a sound 

C etical education, and that oven your father 
iSelf (from wliat I undersUind) appears, 
on your behalf, to have known and felt that 
much.” 

The last words had a visible effect upon her. i 
She stop})ed in her wild crying, a little de- 
tached herself from Emma Ciordou, and turned 
her face full upon lier patron. The whole 
company perceived the force of the change, 
and drew a long breath together, that fihiiiily 
aaid, “ she will go ! ” 

“Be sure you Itnow your own mind, Jupe,” 
Mr. Gradgrind cautioued her ; “ 1 say no more. 
Be sure you know your own mind ! ” 

When father comes back,” cried the girl, 
bursting into tears again after a minute’s 
silence, “how will he ever find me if I go 
away ! ” 

“ ^Tou may be quite at ease,” said Mr, Grad- 
griud; calmly ; he' worked out the whole matter 
like a sum ; “ you may be quite at ease, Jupe, 
on that score. In such a case, your father, I 
apprehend, must find out Mr. — ” 

“ Thleary. Thath my name, Thquire. Not 
athamed of it. Known all over England, mid 
i^w&yth paythe ith way.” 

Must find out Mr. Sleary, who would then 
let hiiu know where you went. I should have 


no power of keeping you against his wish, anti 
he would have no difficulty, at any time, in 
finding Mr. Thomas Gradgriud of Uoketoi^ 
I am well known.” 't/. 

“Well known,” assented Mr. SI eaiy, rolling 
his loose eye. “You’re one of the tbort 
Thquire, that keeptli a prethious thight or 
money ont of the houthe. But never miud that 
at pretheut.” 

There was finoilier silence ; and then she 
exclaimed, sobbing with her hands before her 
fiice, “Oh give me my clotlies, give me 
clothes, and let me go away before I break 
my heart ! ” 

The tvomen sadly bestirred themselves to 
get the clothes together — it was soon done, 
for they were not many — and to pack them 
ill ii l);isket which had often travelled with 
them. Sissy Siit all the time, upon the ground, 
still sobbing and covering her eyes. Mr, 
^^Iradgriud xuid his friend Btmndcrby stood 
near the door, re.'idy to take lier away. Mi*. 
Sleary stood in the middle of the room, with 
the male rnemhers of the company about himj 
ex.actly as he would have stood in the centre 
of the ring during his daughter Josephine’s per- 
formance. lie wanted nothing hut his whip. 

'riie basket packed in silence, they lironght 
her bonnet to, her, and smoothed her disor- 
dered hair, and put it on. Tlien they pressed 
alwiut her, and heilt over lier in very natural 
attitudes, kissing find embracing her ; and. 
brought the children to take leave of her ; 
xmd were .a tender-hearted, simple, foolish set 
of women altogether. 

“Now, .lu’pe,” said Mr, Gradgriud. “If 
you arc quite determined, come ! ” 

But she had to take her farewell of the male 
part of the company yet, and every one of 
them had to unfold his arms (for they all 
assumed the professional attitude wdieii they 
found themselves near Sleaiy), xmd give her a 
parting kiss — Master Kidderminster excepted, 
in whose young nature there vias an original 
flavour of the misanthrope, wlio was also 
known to' have liarbonrcd matrimonial views, 
and who moodily withdrew. Mr. Sleary wa? 
reseiwed until t-hc last. Opening his arms 
wide he took lier by both her hands, and would 
have .sprung her up and down, after the riding- 
master manlier of congratulating young ladies 
on their dismonutiiig from a rapid net ; but 
there was no rebound in Sissy, and she only 
stood before him crying. 

“ (xood bye, iny dear 1 ” said Sleary. “ You’ll 
make your fortun, I hope, and none of our 
poor foikth will ever trouble you, I’ll pound it,. 
1 with your father hadn’t taken hith dog with 
him ; ith a ilhconwenienth to have tho dog 
out of the billth. But on thecond though th, 
he wouldn’t have performQd without hith 
math ter, tho ith ath broad atli ith long. ! ” 

With that, he regarde<i her attentively with 
his fixed eye, surveyed his company w’ith the 
loose one, kissed her, slioofc his head, and 
handed her to Mr. Gradgrind as to a burse. 

' “ Th^o the ith, Thquire,” he said, sweepitl^ 
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li^e'^ath A professicnial glance aa if ahe 'were* I 

f g adjusted in her seat, ^'and the'U do yon 
tithe. Good bye Thethilia ! ” 

Good bye Cecilia ! ** Good bye Sissy ! ** 
^ God bless you dear ! ” In a variety o^f vc>ice8 
froia all the room. 

But the riding-master eye had observed ! 
the bottle of the nine oils in her bosom, and | 
' he uow- interposed with “ Leave the bottle, wiy 
dear ; ith lai-ge to carry ; it will be of no uthe 
■ to you now. Give it to me ! ” 

‘‘'No, no ! ” she said, in another burst of 
tears. “Oh no! Pray let me kro]) it for 
' father’ till he comes back I lie will want it, 

. when lie conies back. He had never thought 
of going away, when he sent me for it. 1 
niust keep it ior him, if you please ! ” 

“Tho be it, my dear. (You thee how it 
‘ itb, Thquire !) Parewdl/rhelhilia ! My latlit 
■' wrosfdth to you ith tliith, Tlitiok to the 
termlh of your engagement, bo obedient to 
the Th(]uire, and forget nth. Put if, when 
you’re grown up and married and well <)tr, 

' you come u])on any horthe-riding ever, don’t 
be hard nj)on it, don’t be croth with it, give 
it a Bethiieak if you can, and think you might 
do wiirth. People mutht bo ainuthed, Thquire, 
thoinehow,” et)ntiuued Sleary, rendered more 
pursy than evei', by so much talking ; “ they 
can’t be alwa^th a working, nor yet they cant 
be Jilwayt.h a learning. M.ake the betht of nth : 
not the wurthl. iVe got my living out of the 
horthe-riding all my life, I know ; but 1 con- 
thider that 1 lay down the philothopliy of the 
tliuVijeot when i tliay to you, Tliquirc, make 
the betht of uth : not the wurtht ! ” 

The Sleary ;[Iliilosophy was projiounded as 
they went down stairs ; and I lie tixed tyc of 
Philosojiliv— and its rolling c\o, too — soon 
lost the three ligures ami the basket in the 
'darkness of the street. 


OCT IN TilL DLSEilT. 

There is no word which suggests more 
vague and horrible ideas than the Desert. 
We are prone, ratlier from the impres.sioiis 
left by classical writers and poets than from 
exact geographical study, to imagine it jus a sea 
of saml, now stretching in level uniformity on 
every side to ;i cirtmlur hoi'izoii, now raised 
as it were into wnite, billows by the wind. 
There are places to winch such :t description 
would a])ply ; and the Avriter of this page 
1ms himself passed over limited expanses 
where he could discover no landmark, — 
aothing to guide his ste])y, and where it was 
eti^ier to navigate, if that expruasiou may be 
nigliti, when the stars had taken up 
mmulable stations, tlian by the ilazzling 

in general, the Desert is far Jess 
and dismal than this. Even that 
1 belt of ctnintry, so long indicated 
filoud of dots in onr maps, extending 
§en the Barbary States and the Black 
pis of ^utrol Africa, is full of' resting- 


pl^ea, though small, in this tmy^^lyi; v 
can we account for the fact, that as far a# 
history or tradition takes us back, we hedr.dft ' 
caravan routes ci'ossing it in every direction; * 
with regular Bi.iitions and places of refidezvcmSt 
There arc ilifficnlties and dangers to be Over^* 
come certainly ; Init imaginftAtioii is a 
coward, luid requires to be comforted by 
science. Wonderful was the story of the- 
Simoom ; but, although a recent traveller 
])ersuade.d himself Unit he saw water boil 
beneath its influence, two-thirds f>f what we 
hear of it may be ranked with the marvels of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Yet there is something fascinating in the 
way in which the Oriontals tell of the perils 
of defiert-travelliiig, esj>ecially when we know 
that however those ])crilg may have been 
cxaggej*atcd, they have a real existence after 
all, th.at lives have been lost, that whole cani- 
vaiis have truly “lonndered ” in a sea of sand, 
and Ih.at every diiiiciilttrejcct is strewed with 
hones, not always of cameia. Although, there- 
fore, .‘liter some lime spent in the Libyan 
wiiste, 1 h:ul begun to look upon it as a very 
comfoi’table sort of place indeed — the chances 
of dying by thirst or heat, or frays with 
robbers, not always suggesting themselves — 
yet, when ! left a well announced as the lost 
for four days, a slight feeling of awe seemed 
not ina])])ropriate. Silence prevailed in the 
cai'avan for some time — all inv com];>aiiic>as 
being in the .same mood of mind. 

There are several sorts of caravans or 
Kntilas. Ours wfis coiiqiosed simply of travel- 
lers ; and it is wortJi while saying a word or 
two of its economy, in order that readers 
accustomed to a rather more expeditious 
mode ot proceeiliiig may enabled to realise- 
the slowness of our i)rogress. We had with 
us nine camels to carry baggage, provisions, 
and w'atcr for nine men ; Avliilst for “ eques- 
trian” purposes we hail six auimals which 
we rather vulgarly designated Jerusalem 
p uiies. The lour travellers walked or rode . 
as they chose ; their two servants generally 
walked ; whilst the escort of llirue liedouiua 
Uiujiled along in their sJif>pers or climbed up • 
and sat between the Avater-skiiis or on th<s ' 
tent-gear. Our aveiage rate of progresa 
was two miles and a half per hour; for ■ 
whatever was gained by j)ushing forward at 
a more r.apid l ate, was sure to be lost after- 
wards by idling on the way. Wh-eu the 
countiy wjis absolutely arid we went steadily- 
on in a compact body ; but occasionally in . 
the bed.s of valleys or in almost imperoep- , 
tiblc hollows in the plain wei’e expanses 
covered by a growth of dwarf plasits with ^ 
more weed than leal, or even by spare ' 
thickets of rather lively green. Then 
camels stretched down their long nocks, now 
to one side, now to the other ; not absolutely 
stopping but pausing to snatch moitthluli,, 
which they munched as they went. If tjpey _ 
were denied the privilege, say the Bedoaine^'* 
they would soon be oxhaustedraxid vuiabk 
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vtork. ^ is scarocly necessary to 
B^y that the cfttuel carries water for others 
than itself ; aiui that only at copious wells is 
it allowed to drink. 

The donkeys by their nature claimed l)etter 
, treatment ; luid j^eneraily, when we halted 
, about eveuinj? time, a tin tray of water was 
put under their noses. Sometimes, it is true, 
they had to be satisfied with no more than a 
draught once in forty-eight liours ; and then, 

, poor things, they drooped, and we w ere obliged 
to dismount and walk with their haltei-s round 
our arms. 'J’he rate at which a donkey travels 
is about four miles Uj the lionr; so that when 
our animals were well refreshed we used to 
ride on ahead and wait for the slow moving 
caravan,' enjoying our}iipea, mid sometimes 
even making coiTee, though j'aroly could a 
jmteh of tihaile be found. 

'I ' We were in motion at all hours of tlie jlay 
and iiigld. Wliencver ]>ossil)le, we indteil at 
twelve, and icsted till the or about 

three. U'lieu we ju-ocoeded until .sun.set; and, 

' halting again, wuiited one, two, or three hours 
for the rising of the moon, by favour of wdiich i 
we eoinpleteil our task. J< or eveny day it was ' 

I necossary to get over so much space, .and any j 
failure, W'e knew, might lead to disaster, t 
Thviti can be iu)dall}iug by the way in the I 
Desert. Water is taken m only for a definiut ■ 
number of days j and the liodouins are so j 
chary of their camels, that they almost alw'ays • 
miscalculate on the wrong side, and pre]>are , 
for a short period of suffering before the end | 
ol tlui journey. On one occasion 1 remember { 
that, in Older to mlvancc more j-apidly, they . 
actually emptied out a piuull au])]dy w'e had 
left, so that we were comjielled to toil on, 
beneath a siiTi tliat raised our thermometer to 
above a hundred in the lent, for eight hours 
without one single drop to wet our parched 
lips withal. Tlierc was a well ahead. Wliat 
mattered a little sulfering, it the eanieLs were 
eased of a few ])ouiids weight ? AV'e arrived, 
and were denied water by tlie Aiabs during 
a tedious parley. )iut the warning was 
. thrown aw'sy. The Desert luus iis routine ; 
and. on no single occasion, 1 believe, AViis a 
suliicient supply laid in. 

On the jiarticular occasion of which I sj>t‘ak 
a rather serious ground of alarm hud been 
BU^ested. Some of tlie water-skius were 
»6t so solid as they might be ; and it w’as 
possible that in the course of four or five days 
they might run dry. The danger was as 
great as that of a shiji sjiringiiig a leak a 
thousand miles from land. IShouUl we be left 
’ without anything to drink in tlie midst of the 
rocky lauge we liad to traverse, there were 
f^w chances of safety for even a remnant of 
tli© party. However, we -were off; aiul it 
was best not to allow the mind to dwell on 
all possible dangers. In an hour or so 'we got 
rid of the- Beriousness, it could scarcely he 
caUed'glopm, that had come over us; and 
regained the somewhat reckless confidence by 
• which wo had been, until then, updiehl. 


Tlie asj>ect of the Desert in that pai'ticulat 
spob-wiis somewhat dreary. 'l"he ground ove^- 
which we moved was nearly level ; but ( 
either hand were low stony ridges th 
<'peued licre and there, and allowed us to see 
similar ridges Iwyond. Grey lady-birds, but- 
t.crflics of small si^e and soiubre colour, and 
lizards that darted to and fro, were the only 
living things that presented themselves ; but 
as 1 have said, there were now and then 
patches of meagre vegetation. Night at 
length came on ; but for some reanou or 
olhei' our guideS, instead of as usual waiting 
lor the moon, iiglitc<l a hinlei*n and endea- 
voured to follow the truck by its means. 
Presently tliey hesitated, stopjjed, went on 
again, laid their heads together, separated on 
either hand, shouted one to the other ; ami at 
l ist when we, uncertain and anxious, halted 
and called for an explanation, they admitted 
that tliey had lost their way and were per- 
leetly unable to determine whether we ought 
to ativance or to rcLi eat, to turn to the right 
hand or to the left. Would it not he best to- 
.stop and wait for the moon ? Tlie })OsitIun 
vviiri ex]H)so»l ; and a. cold bleak wind had 
begun to blow. W^'e moved on a little further, 
and at length it was resolved to spread the 
mat — no tme talked of setting up tlie lent — 
and watch or bleei> until morning came. 

The llcdouins ilid not then explain the rea- 
son of their unusual anxiety. Wo afterw’a 'dti 
learned that there was onlyone pass thiough 
the range of rocks that lay between us and 
giir place of destination, and that, once the 
marked track missed, there existed no means 
of making what seamen term “ a good fall.” 
JTowever, wo were quite certain that things 
had gone very wrong indeeil ; and those who 
Inul most gaily made light of the dangei’N of 
the desert — agoing to the extreme oi repre- 
sentiiig them as no greater than those wliieli 
may be encountered in an omnibus ride from 
Pimlico to the Jkinl; — now begaii to feel peni- 
tent and humble. There is nothing we regret 
so inucli as the insults have foolislily 
heaped on ))eiil when it really presents itself. 
The l‘Veiicli peasant w'ho liad threatened to 
take Sat.'iu by llie nose, merely dolled his hat 
wdicn that gentleuiau ai>peared. For my 
]»art, 1 tried to persuade myself that I had 
L)eeu more leasoimble than my companions ; 
and did continue to recollect that I had ex- 
postulated wdth when he audaciously 

sneered at the Avords of the i>oet — 

“ P:ki was the hour and lucklcs.s vas the day, 
Y.dion iirst from Shii-az vails i hent ujy way.” 

The real state of the ease was this : we 
might utterly fail in ialling into the track 
again., such things having occurred, however 
uulikely it might seem, seeing that w'o could 
not Ijave diverged above a mile ; oi’ we might’ 
only succeed after we bad exhausted a con- 
siderable portion of our supply of water, 
which might involve great )jrivatioii towai’ds * 
Uie end of the journey, or the necessity of 
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, f&lliiig back upon the well which we had be ti&ken frbm us again. It is bettcqr* 

- 4i*kined, and near which we had n»et with perish." So he caught Zara by the iskirt pST 
/father a liostile reception. The mildest pos- her single garment, and told her to stay* 

; w.,^ility was unpleasant ; and we sat on our “And die V’ she sju'd. 

, ’luat pensive and sohiewhat desponding. “With me," he rc})Ued. 

It is on such occasions that man exhibits She sat down upoii the ground — ^he sitting 
the wonderful power he possesses of seif-tor- beside her — and began to braid her liair, 
ture. Instead of sleeping oil' his cares, one of which had become disordered during their 
our servants, huddling under a great Viasket long journey. In a little while the crowd 
of provisions, began to relate a terrible descit 'of men and animals disappeared amidst the 
adventure. He said tliat a long time ago, a dust wliitih they themselves liad raised, and 
caravan of slaves, ivory, and gold-dust, left Ihc murmur which they sent up gradually 
some distant country — no matter what, it was died away. 

very far oft* — and jouru'yed towai-ds tlie land Hassaii then hade Zara arise and follow - 
of Egypt. After seventeen days it came to :i. him, trusting in fiod,w}io might perhaps lead 
well, whicli ilie ])ervcrso narrator describiMl them l)ack to their own country. Almost ' 
so graydiicully that 1 knew that he was «iraw- immediately tlicy found the track by wlvich 
ing from his morning experience. Here tlie they had come ; and, retniciiig their steps 
caravan hailed to rest diiring (ho Iieat of the reached the well which they had quitted the 
dgiy ; blit when niglit came on, tlie gii.arJs jjrevions day. Here they were leecived by 
lij^hted torelies — lie would liave said lanterns some Bedouins ; and liere they changed 
iOie dared — ami moving ahead, led the long their minds as to Ihch- destination. An 
pile of camels and pedestrians into the Black Egyptian cannot undeistand that .any one 
Bescj-t. On fdl sides rose huge hills of ebony can by preference go to :iiiy cimiitiy but to 
^yileasaiit things to licar of, for we were now liis own, and to C^aii'o aeirordingly liassan and 
in fairy-laud, and no ominous ayiplieation Zara repaired. Alter nnicli toil and much 
seemed possible. The red lights tlarcd, tlie sutlering from thiri^l, they reached tlVe city of 
caravan steadily pursued its way. But snd- the couli-ience ; and, being free, prosj.>ei*ed. ■ 
denly there wjis confusion ; and it w’as But what of the caravan ? Centuries after- 
announced that the track could no longer be wai’ds, some ineivhnnts wore passing along 
seen. tlie same track. A steady winil had blown all 

The nierchant.s at once gave themselves niglit long ; and they were fearful lest their 
up for loiiJt. ; for tradition .said that there were | land-mai’k might be covot ed. Suddenly 
demons in tliose parts who were not permitted they behold what .seemed a vast caravan 
to touch travellci-.s .so long as they pursiiec^^ moving to their right. Tliey stf>jij)ed ; and 
the beaten path, but to whom all who .strayeil the others stood .>-till. Tiny advanced ; and 
were devoted as victims. Abu Salah, the prin- Jo ! theybchchl a caravan of bki leton.s. Some 
cipal owner of the earavaii, at once suggested • of the ghastly company — ^Arabs do not ])ause 
lliat the whole party should prepare to meet 'to explain such ])lienomena, — were on their 
death ; and began to pronounce .sentences of camels ; some on foot ; but .all exactly in the 
manumission to his slaves. Even Mussulmans * jiosition they liad occuiiicd when the sand had 
have a "secret con.sciou.siiess that to keep a ' been blowui over them. 

man in bondage is to sin. The other .slave- The mercliants w'cre at first awe-struck ; 
owners followed his example; so that when but, soon recovering themsehes, begun 
morning dawned .all tliat were in ]>eril were to examine the wares of their deceased 
at le.aat free souls. Wh.at consolation tins piedftces9or.s, and fouml them to be of iues- 
can have been to the wretched beings who tiniable value. They threw away all their 
had been taken there, in obedience to .ami in own merchandise, and loaded their c.amels 
the service of their masters, who can s.'iy ? with gold and ivuiy, l egretting that they 
The entire coiiqjjiny wandered on until had not a thou.saiid camels more. Then they 
they came to a pl.ain of s.and, beyond wdiicli, departed, determining to return from the 
Bome who climbed ^])oii rocks said they Ikj- neare.st place of safety. They did so; bub. 
beld a lake, and trees, and liou.ses. tjpon the wiiul ]i,ad again blown ; ilie skeleton 
this thex’e was a wild cry and a gener.al rush caravan liaxl been once more overwJielmed, aud^ 
forward. The camels were ui-gcd ou as fast never since has any tmeo thereof been diSr- 
as their drivers could induce tliem to move ; covered, 

, and some of the slave-dealers began to cast Such was the story which regaled our Gai*a 
, covetous eyes on the slaves wlio had so lately' before we slept that night. iJext moi'ning 
been their property. wc looked eagerly for the track ; and, by good 

Now it baiipened that among the captives fortune, found it in a few hours. Then we 
who had been maniiinitted was .a young man laugheil .at our doubts and fears ; recovered 
^med Hassan, and a girl named Zara, the elasticity of spirits necessary on such a- 
, yHuring captivity, they had suliered side by journey ; and j)roceeded steadily towards. the 
sid^ and had loved. When accordingly gloomy defile of which we were in search. 

I Hassan saw the'c<aravau rushing heedlessly into No further accident Idudered our.nutreh; . 
the plain, he said to himself; “If it be true and, ou the morning of the fifth day^' With 
that there is safety yonder, oui* freedom may empty water-sking,' but cheerfitl ifitoss, we 





ct^il^.up Ip the edge of the pimpice from eeooiul generation, or even Wer. ' fi^owever m. 
whl6h we obtained our first view of the these seventeen households there were nine^- 
Oasis of Garah. five children. What were these 'diildrs% 

AO A TXT Imagine a school of ninety -fivi^ 

IDIO TS A GAIN. children, of all ages, or the children of 

PW)PLB -whoBe ancestors came in at the **““¥ 

ufem-thttnXdTIswoXTf Of chUd^^^^ 

tWr^aUianM whose micestort^did not ™me «“''•[ One 

in a? the Conquest. Of course, this has been *“ 

an idea ever since the Conquest began to be , **1 v. f V 

considered an old event ; and, of course, 'o^'y hut scrofula is sadly 

there hare been fewer and leWer families XT ’w n « ’"*‘'«“'«‘y “tu- 

who had a right to it. Of course, also, those ,, miors. 

femilies have intermarried, and the inter- . the long an.l weary^ins ot mind 

marriage has been more and moi-e re.stricted. the unselhsh c:ui b>subj«ct, we 

vurV.;..!. hoow of 110116 SO terrible as that of the 


Another of course ” follows, on which we 
need not enlarge. Everybody knows the 


Tiiother attaining the certainty that her child 


consequences of prolonged intermarriages ! "'‘‘‘8 ‘Ijf 

between any sort of p^^ple who are | ^ f «“® 

enough to be almost all bloid relations. The 1 ••‘‘““'V."" “i“ ? °"'y ‘-y 


enough to be almost all blood relations. The „n.jr ..j, gra .u»- 

worlJwasshoeked ami grieved, some years y®;*.™ over which 

since, at the oldest baron.ago in England 1$ How sweet was the prospect of 
“going out at the aee of diai.mnds”-exp1ring ! l't«e one com.ng-not only in the sacred 
i£ the disgrace of cheating at cards. The “V®'P®;M®f ®‘ J'*® but when the 

world ought to be quite as nmeU shocked and .fT“ ^ i? 

grievedatseeing-what has been seen, and may ?!. '? V‘®*a '^""‘ 1 '* •? 

be seen again — the bonours of the same ancient i ' *^ , ® i I'^l' r 1 

birth being extinguished in a lunatic asylum. ®“'“®’'‘7 >appy 

It used to be thought a very religious ! y r‘'^^®P"'« <'''® ^®"?® 

and beautiful thing (it ceitainly was the, ”>otl>e>-9 8ak«, ami womierine „t the 
easiest thing) to s^^ that it plehaed God to :“);>> '‘®‘ at«y «rreg'ila>ity or 

send idiots, mid other defective or diseascl P r'"” if 

children, to try and discii.liue their parents .'T®® ''pstaira. Perhaps there was a wager 
by affliction, a£d so on ; but religious physi- H'at baby wou d “take noUee,” turn its eyes 
cine now toll us (showing reasSii for what f, ^ ®P"®“- ®i; looking-glass, 

they ear) that there is something vCry like f ^‘*® ®*"’ ‘ ‘ ®" '®y® ®® » ‘ortniglit, and the 

blaipheniy in talking so,-iu imputing to ™ if ^ P®®‘{®P®> f®® J^® 

Prdiidenee the suffl^ings which we bring it would not be thought 

upon ourselves, precisely by disobedience to J?"®** child was so very young ! As 

tfie great natural laws which it is the host f,® '®®®''® P'?®®’ ''o^ey®®. ?“•! 5“" Hie child 

. . . .... . ... im TIOllPP. !l. Kll'lr nilQmvinrr larilrwaf imAa 
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to try and discii.liue their parents I .'T®® ''pstaira. Perhaps there was a wager 

ion, a£d so on ; but religious physi- f'®*' “o^iee,” turn its eyes 

® to n. hrnTlit. WJitfiri. ni* Kitfinn m* loolriDrr-rvlitBa 


piet^ to obey. It in < 1 , comiuon saying, that 
laiuilles who inteimarry too often, die out ; 
but no account is taken of the miseries w®hich 
precede that dying out. Those iniserh*8 of 
disease of body and mind are ascribed to 
Providence, as if Providence had not given 
U8 abundant warniiiff to avoid them ! Dr. 


takes no notice, a sick misgiving sometimes 
enters >the mother’s mind — a dread of she 
does not know what, but it does not last 
long. You may trust a mother for finding 
out charms aiul promise of one sort or another 
in her liaby — be it what it may. Time goes 
on ; and the singularity is apparent that the 
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Howe, the wise and benevolent teacher of behy makee no reapoiM to anylliing. He is 
.Laura Bridgman, says, in his Beport oil ?®l'.,.'’®®‘:...7®*T.:_^.f ^®V‘-?V®®®*' ““®‘®. P®?' 


not deaf. 


•SybT£rcl;usTi;:;that“a ®®"®®® ®f l^®®® tUronuh-hU 

thematriageofrelativosismadeoutascTearly "I*® « „^®. T® T • 

as though Tt were written on tables of Slone.” ‘“‘“'7 “ “ °f-,'''‘® fl“'S winch are per- 
He givel his reasons for sayingso; and of those wid reels between him and 

reasons, the following saiiVe will, we think, ‘'•® ®®‘‘“*S- ®®®®«®>/^«®® 

he. enough. When the tables of health and "®T'® '®®® l‘ke his keenness of smell 

lUsesse were compiled for Massachusetts, a ®“®* ‘®®‘®- ,^® “ for lood-eyen 

few years ago, the following was found to be ““pleasan ly so ; but excessively diffl- 

the state & seventeen families, where the I® Ple<«e Ihe terrible thing is his stil 
■filther and mother were related by blood.* ^l'® “«‘5®,® f««l 

Some of the parents were unhealthy, mid *''« ®‘®®?,.®^ '"* ®®“® ®®"“<i 1'®® 5 

«ome were intSnii.erate- but to set agramst '®® ^"Jkugs r^eive no return. His mm 
this disadvantage to begin with, there Is the ^®-' “®®f ’‘®® ®l'°«lder. bhe longs for 

fiWt, aiat tlie evil consetTaeiiees if such inter- ? ‘®®!F ^®?'“ “V'* '®)'® '"™ 

.n«, ..ai th. ,r. tu 

* INeaHpWHwortonijilotcjf, P.90, * bis life loug nobody will ever meet his eye%j 
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flsitW hi th«6 way nor any other my will 
!' %k mind exfireftily meet that of anybody else. 
S^ben he does at length look at anything, it 
is at his own hand. He spreads the finger^, 
and holds n|) the hand close before his face, 
and mom his head &om side to side. At fix^, 
the mother and the rest laugh, and call it a 
baby trick ; but after a time the laughter is 
rather forced, and they begin to wish he 
■would not do so. We once saw a child on 
her mother’s lap laughing at the spinning of 
a half-crown on the table, when, in an in- 
stant, the mother put the little creature 
down-*-almost threw her down on the carpet, 
with an expiteiou of anguish in her face 
perfectly astdlwhing. The child had chanced 
tb' hold up her open hand before her face in 
her merry fidget ; and the mother, who had 
-watched over an idiot brother from her youth 
could not bear that terrible token, although 
xJIkhis case it was a mere accident. 

The wearing uncertainty of many years 
succeeds tlie infancy. The ignorant notions 
of idiotcy that prevailed before we knew even 
the little that we yet know of the brain, pre- 
vent tlie parents recognising the real state of 
the case. The old legal accounts of idiotcy, 
and the old suppositions of what it is, are 
very unlike what they see. The child ought 
not, according to legal definition, to know his 
own name, but ho certainly does ; for when 
his own plate or cup is declared to be ready, 
he rushes to it. He ought not to be able, by 
law, “ to know letters ; ’^yet he ran read, and 
even write, perhaps, although nobody can tell 
bow he learned, for he never seemed to attend 
when taught. It was just as if his fingers 
and tongue went of tiveniselves, while his 
mind was in the moon. Again, the law de- 
clared anybody an i<liot “who could not count 
twenty pence ; ” whereas, this boy seems, in 
some unaccountable way, to know more about 
sums (of money and of everything else) than 
anybody in the family. He does not want to 
learn • figures, his arithmetic is strong with- 
out them, and always instantaneously ready. 
Of course we do not mean that every idiot has 
tltese particular powers. Many cannot speak ; 
more cannot read. But almost every one of 
'’the thousands of idiots in England lias some 
pdwer tliat the legal definition declares him 
not to have, and that^opular prejudice will 
'not Ijelieve. Thus does the mother go on 
'from year to year, hardly admitting tliat her 
boy is “ deficient,” and quite sure that lie is 
not an idiot— there being some things in 
/ which he is so very clever ! 

/; The great improvement in the treatment 
r ^idiots and lunatics since science began to 
'■ymm light on the separate orr-ganisation of the 
human faculties, is one of the most striking 
' instances in all human experience of the prac- 
tical blessedness induced by knowledge. In a 
former paper of this journal an account was 
jgivsn* of the way in which, by beneficent 


training, the apparent faculties of id^extsase 
made to bring out the latent ones, and the 
strong powers to exercise the weaker, until the 
whole class are found to be capable of a cul- 
tivation never dreamed of in the old days 
when the name Idiot swallowed up all the 
rights and all the chances of the unfortunate 
creature who was so described. In those 
days the mother might well deny the de- 
scription, and refuse the term. She would 
point to the wonderful faculty her child had 
in some one direction, and admit no more 
than that he was “not like other children.” 
Well, this is enough. She need not be 
driven further. If her Harry is “not like 
other children,” that is enough for his own 
training, and that of the rest of the house- 
hold. 

A training it may be truly called for them 
all, from the father to the kitchen-maid. The 
house that has an idiot in if; can never be like 
any other. The discipline is very painful, 
but, when well conducted and borne, it is 
wonderfully beautiful. Harry spoils things, 
probably : cuts with scissors whatever can be 
cut — ^the leaves of books, tlie daily newgt- 
paper, the now shirt his mother is making,, 
the doll’s arm, the rigging of the boat his 
brother has been fitting up for a week, the 
maid’s cap ribbon, his father’s silk purse. It 
would be barbarous to take scissors from him, 
and inconvenient too ; for he spends hours in 
cutting out the oddest and prettiest things !— 
symmetrical figures, in paper ; figures that 
seem to be fetched out of the kaleidoscope. 
Lapfuls of such shapes docs he cut out 
in a week, wagging his head, and sceiuing 
not to look ;it the scissors ; but never 
making a wrong snip. The same order- 
liness of faculty seems to prevail throughout 
his life. He must do precisely the same thing 
at precisely the same moment every day: 
must have always the same chair, wailing or 
pushing in great distress if anybody' else is 
using it : and must wear the same clothes, so 
that it is a serious trouble to get any now 
clothes put on. However carefully they may 
be changed while he is asleep, there is no 
getting him dressed in the morning without 
sad distress. One such Harry, whom we 
knew very well, bad a present one day of a 
plaything most happily chosen ; — a pack of 
cards. There was symmetry in plenty ! When 
he first took them into his hands ; they hap? 
pened to be all properly sorted, except thiit 
the court-cards were all in a batch at tlie top. 
and one otlier — the ten of spades — which haa 
slipped out, and was put at the top of all. 
For all the rest of his life (he died at nine- 
teen) the cards must be in that order and no 
other ; and his fingers quivered nervously 
with haste to put them in that order if they 
were disarranged. One day while he waa oi^ii 
walking, we took tliat top card away and 
shuffled the rest. . On bis return, he weift to 
work as usuaL When he could not find the 
ten of spades, he turned his head aboiMf in 
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uray tdiicji; w«i bis algo' of djatraag, giEwo 
ibat. moat psibetie aort of e^b^r— that drawn- 
instead of breathed-out sigh, wliich is ao 
Qommoa among bisclasR, — and aearcheil evory- 
wbere for the card.. When obliged to give 
tbe matter up, he mournfully drew out the 
t«tt of clubs, and made that do instead. We 
-could hold out no longer, and gave him hia 
card: and he seined upon it as eagerly as 
any digger on any nugget, and cliucked and 
chuckled, and wagged hia head, aud was 
perfectly happy. We once poured some cotUr 
tits into his hand. They happened to be 
seven. At the* aame moment every day after, 
he would hold out his hand, as if by mechan- 
ism, while his head was turned another way. 
We poured six comfits into his palm. Still 
he did not look, but would not eat them, and 
was restless till we gave him one more. Next 
day, we gave him nine ; and he would not 
touch them till he had thrust back two 
upon us. 

In all matters of number, (quantity, order 
and punctuality, Harry must l>e humoured. 
It is a harmless peculiarity, aud there will be 
no peace if he is crossed. If he insists upon 
laying his little brother’s tricks only in rows, 
or only in diamonds or squares, he must be 
coaxed into another room, unless the little 
brother be capable of the self-denial of giving 
up the point aud taking to some other i>lay. 
It is often a hard matter enough for the 
' parents to do justice among the little ones : 
out we can testify because we have seen 
what wonders of magnanimity may be 
wrought among little children, servants aud 
every body, by fine sense, and sweet and 
cheer&il patience on the jxtrt of the govern- 
ing powers of the household. I’hey may 
have sudden occasion for patience on their 
-own account too. Perhaps the fatlier comes 
borne very tii’ed, needing his coft'ee. Ilis 
coffee is made aud ready. fcJo they think : 

^ but lo ! p6or Harry, who has an iri'csistible 
propensity to pour into eacdi other all things 
that can be poureti, has turned the coffee 
into the brine that the hams have just come 
out of ; and then the brine and the cofft>e and 
the cream all back again into the coffee-pot, 
and so on. Such things, happening every 
4ay, make a, vast difference in the ease, cheer- 
, fulness and economy of a household. They 
' Are, in truth, a most serious and uniuLer- 
initting trial. They make the discipline of | 
the household : and they indicate what must 
be the blessing of such institutions for the- 
, jcare and training of idiots as were celebrated 
in the paper we have referred to. 

As lor the discipline of Harry himself, it 
must b» discipline ; for every consideration 

humanity, and, of course, of parental affec- 
tion, points out the sin of spoiling him. To 
liumour, in the sense of spoiling, an idiot, is 
tq level him with the brutes at once. One 
^gbt as well do with him what used to be 
4cmiei firltli such beings,— consign him to the 
atye^ to, sleep with the pigs, or chain ]|im up 


like the deg, as mdtidge th^ animal .pwt-eif ik\ 
being who does not poaseaa the, facttltieB thjBit 
counteract animality in oUier peopl^ 
idiots have a remarkable tendency to iAitlr 
lion : and thk k an admirable means. 
domestic trmning, — for both the dei^ivo 
child and the rest. The youngest willlmodJMt ' 
its sobs at the soap in its eye, if appealed to^.to 
let poor Harry see how cheerfully everybody 
ought to be washed every morning. Tim 
youngest will take the hint not to ask fbr 
more pudding, because Harry must take what 
is given him, and not see anybody cry for 
more. Crying is conquered — sell-conquered 
— throughout the bouse, bef^use Hiurry imi- 
tates everything ; and it would be very sad if 
he got a habit of crying, because he could Aot 
be comforted like other people. As the other 
children learn self-conquest from motive, in 
this way Harry will be learuing it from 
imitation. He will insist upon being propqrlj 
washed and combed, and upon having no 
more than his plateful — or bis two platesful — 
at dinner : and so on. The difficult thing to 
manage at home is the oecupation : and thk 
is where lies the great superiority of sclioolt 
or asylums for his class. His father may 
perhaps get him taught basket-making, or 
spurning wiili a wheel, or cabinet-making, 
a purely mechanical way ; but this is less 
easily done at home tliau in a school. - l>ono 
it must be, in the one place or the other, 
if the sufferer and his companions in life 
are to have any justice, and any domeetlo 
leisure and comfort. The strong faculty of 
imitation usually existing among the class, 
seems (as we said just now, in reference to.^thfii 
faculties of idiots in general,) a sort of miracle 
before the nature o£ the braui-organisatioa 
was truly conceived of. How many elderly 
people now remember how agliast tliey were, 
as children, at the story of the idiot youth, not 
being able to do without the mother, who had 
never left him while she lived : aud how, 
when everybody supposeil him asleep, and 
the neighbours were themselves asleep, he 
went out aud got the body, aud set it up In 
the iii'eside chair, and made a roaring ffre, 
iuid heated some broth, and was found, reatr 
lessly moauiug with distress, while trying 
feed the corpse. And that other story,— a 
counterpart to which we know of our own 
knowledge, — of the idiot hoy who had lived 
close under a church steeple, and had always 
struck the hours with tlie clock ; and 
when removed iuto the eountiy, ffir away 
from ciiurch, clock, and watch, still went on 
striking the hours, aud quite correctly, with- 
out any visible means of knowing the time. 
What could we, in childhood, aud tlie rest 
the world in the ignorance of that day, make 
oi Bucli facts, but that they must be miracu- 
lous 1 The most Uiarvcllous, to our mind, is 
a trait which, again, we know of our ouqh 
knowledge. An idiot, who died many yeai« 
ago at the age of thirty, lost Lis inotiier 
he was und^ two years old. His idiotpy bmd 
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obvious from^ the earliest thfie that it | 
ieohld be manifested ; and when the eldest 
ijdi^r ' took tlie mother’s place, the child I 
appeared to find no difi'erence. From the 
rni^e of feeling of the family, the mother was 
never spoken of ; and if she had been, such 
mention would have been nothing to the 
idiot son, who comprehended no conversation. 
^He spent his life in scribbling on the slate, 
and hopping round the phiy-ground of the 
school kept by his brother-in-law, singing 
' .after his own fashion. He had one special 
piece of business besides, and one prodigious 
pleasure. The business was — going daily, 
after breakfast, to speak to the birds in 
th^ wood behind the house : and the 
supreme pleasure was turning the mangle. 
Most' of us would have reversed the 
^usiness and pleasure. When his last ill- 
ness— eonsumpi ion — came upon him at the 
agd of thirty, the sister had been long dead ; 
and there Mere none of bis own we 

believe, living ; certainly none had for many 
yearn had any intercourse with him. For 
some days before his death, when he ought 
to have been in bed, nothing but a too dis- 1 
tressing force could keep him from going to 
the bii'tls. On the last day, when his weak- 
ness was extreme, he tried to rise, — managed 
to sit up in bed, and said he must go, — -the 
birds would wonder so I The brollier-in-law 
offered to go and explain to tlie birds ; and 
this must perforce do. The dying man lay, 
with his eyes closed, and breathing his life 
away in slower and slower gasps, when he 
suddenly turned Ids head, lookea bright and 
sensible, and exclaimed in a tone never heard 
from him before, “ Oh ! my mother ! bow 
beautiful ! ” and sank round again — dead. 

There arc not a few instances of that action 
of the brain at the moment before doatli by 
which long-buried impressions rise again like 
ghosts or visions ; butwejiave known none 
. so striking as this, from the lapse of time, 
the peculiarity ef the case, and the unques- 
tionable bbuik between. 

Tliere are flashes of faculty now and then 
, in the midst of the twilight of idiot existence 

without waiting for the moment of death. 
One such, to the last degree impressive, is 
recoded by the late Sir Thomas Hick Lauder, 
in his account of the ^eat Morayshire floods, 
about a quarter of a century since. An inn- 
keeper, who, after a nieri^ evening of dancing, 
turned out to help his neighbours in the rising 
of the Spey, carelessly got upon some planks 
which were floated apart, and was carried 
down tho stream on one. He was driven 
against a tree, which he climbed, and his wife 
OTd neighbours saw him lodged in it before 
dark. As the floods rose, there began to be 
fears for the tree : and the shrill whistle 
,^^hich came from it, showed that 'the man 
mli himself in dauger, and wanted help. 
:Bverybody concluded help to be out of the 
quesuon, as no boats ^could get pear ; and 
tney could only preach patience u^til morning, 


to the pohr wife, or until the flood ehould gOi 
down. Hour after hour, the whistle gc^w 
wilder and shriller; and at last it was almost ^ 
continuous. It suddenly ceased ; and those 
who could hardly bear it befor'e, longed to 
hear it again. Hawn showed that the ti^e 
was down. The body Of the innkeepet' 
was found faraway — with the watch in nis i 
fob stopped at the hour that the 'tree must 
have fallen. The event being talked over in 
the presence of tho village idiot, he laughed. 
Being noticed, he said he would have saved 
the man. Being humoured, he showed how 
a tub, fastened to a long rope would have 
been floated, as the plank with the man on it 
was floated, to the tree. If this poor crea- 
ture had but spoken in time, his apparent ' 
ins}>iraiion would have gone some way to 
confirm the Scotch superstition, which holds 
— with that of the universal ancient world 
of theology — that “ Innocents are favourites 
of Heaven.” 

It is tor us to act upon the medium view 
sanctioned alike by science and morals— 
neither to cast out our idiots, like the savages ' 
who leave their helpless ones to perish ; nor 
to worship them, as the pious Egyptians did, 
and other nations who believed that the gods 
dwelt in them, more or less, and made oracles 
of them ; — a perfect ly natural belief in the case’ 
of beings who manifest a very few faculties in 
extraordinary perfection, in the appta'ent ab- 
sence of all others. Our business is, m the first 
place, to reduce the nmnber of idiots to the 
utmost of our power, by attending to tho 
conditions of sound life and health ; and 
especially by discounteiuuicing, as a crime, tho 
mariiage of blood-relutioiis ; and, in tha next 
place, by trying to make the most and the 
t)est of such faculties as these imperfect 
beings possess. It is not enough to repeat 
the celebrated epitaph on an idiot, and to 
hope that his privations here will be made 
up to liim hereafter. We must lessen those 
privations to the utmost, by the careful ' 
ax)plication of science in understanding his 
case ; and of skill, and inexhaustible patience 
and love, in treating it. Happily, there are 
now institutions, by aiding which any of us 
may do something towards raising the lowest^ 
and blessing the most afflicted, members of 
our race. 


GEADATION. 

Tell me not of insulations, of alTinities distinct, ' 

For all things with oue another are indissolubly . 
link’d : 

Nature’s woik is in gradations, from the life-blood 
to the stone; 

Oh, the iuhnite commingling I Nothing, nothing '' 
stands alone. 

Enow ye when the gates of morning olose agoimit 
the twilight gray,' 

And the setting sun's wet purple flushsi outihs 
gl^e of day f 
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(j*D yp ttAirk the point of time when the itar, before 
uneeen, 

Took its plsoe in the high Heav'ns, trembling into 
light serene ? 

looted ye with due exactness how it paled before the 
dawii) 

Fainting back into the vault, beneath the steady eye 
of morn, 

To carry on its burning, viewless, till another night 
be bom ? 

Can ye tell when the small seedling push’d aside its 
parent dower, 

And the.beoch-bougbs intermingled in the wondrous 
leafy shower? 

When the thiostlecoek sang loudest, and the feni was 
in its pride, 

And the first flush of the heather credit o’er all the 
mountain side ^ 

Did ye walch the dewdiop forming ? Did ye see the 
snowdrop rise ? 

The up breiiking of tlie Seasons ~ is that done 
before youi eyes ? 

Has tby mem'ry served tliee truly ? host tbou certainly 
defined 

When the first lay of intelligence illumed thy crescent 
mind ? 

When thy childish thoughts went from thee; when 
thy bo} hood ceased to lie ; 

And the lod suu of thy manhood rose in glory o’ei 
" the sea’ 

Canst thou tell when Love first whispered, low and 
aoftl> at thine ear, 

Thrilling all thy sense with rapture, and a faint 
delicious fear ? 

If tiiou canst nut read this closely, Low much less 
the outward spheye ! 

In this woild can no beginning, nor end of aught 
be shown ; 

All things blend in one another; only God can stand 
alone ! ■’ 


THE QUIET Poor.. 

I DO not mean the workhouse poor — I have 
Been plenty of workhoiiscb aiul tasted niany 
gruels. I do not mean tlie criminal poor, uur 
the poor who beg in the strreta, but the Quiet 
Poor: the people who work in their own 
homes, and aro never to be seen in workhouses 
and piisoiis, wlio keep their sorrows, if they 
have any, quite sacred from the world, and do 
not exhibit them for pence. Tliough, to be sure, 
thoir BhadcH may “ glance and puss before us 
night aud day,” to such sorrows, if there bt* 
any, “we are blind as they are dumb.” I 
thought, therefore, that 1 should like to know 
Bomething about them. Tlie last winter has 
been commonly said to be a very bard one, 
and I have heard many lui old lady cry over 
the price of bread, “God lielj) the poor!” 
"What does a mere penny a loaf’ matter ? I 
have tliougbt. A slice of bread less in the 
day, perhaps; a little hunger, and a little 
&liLtigoin of cheek. Things not entirely un* 
endurable. 

Eatolyed to see about this for myself, and 
to iiud out perhaps what war prices will 


lignify to loyal Britons, I obtained leave to 
visit the inhabitants of a parochial district in 
Bethnal Green, reinarkabie for its poverty, 
for the struggles made by its inhabitants to 
keep out of tlie workhouse, and for the small 
number of the oiiencGs brought home to their 
doors. 

The little district of which I speak, small as 
it is, contains tlie population of a country towm. 

To judge by the eye I should imagine that it 
covers grouifd about u quarter of a mile wide, 
and a quarter of a mile lung. It is composed < 
wholly of narrow courts and lanes, with a 
central High Street or Church Sti et I of shops 
— itself a miberable lane. Although the houses 
are for the most part but cottages, with two 
floors and a oellar, there are crammed toge- 
ther in them foui*tecii tliousaiid jieojde. In 
the whole qi outer there is not one resident 
w horn the world would call resjiectable ; there 
ai‘e not more than about half-a-dozen lamihes 
able to kee{) a servant ; and tbeie is not one 
inaii 1 believe able to tenauHji'a whole house. 
The shopkeepers who make a little outbido 
show, fare indoors little better than their 
neighbours. As a general rule, each room in 
each house is occupied by a distinct family ; 
they aro eomparatively wealthy who afford to^ 
rent tw’o rooms ; but, goierally, as the families 
enlarge, the more they lequire sjiacc, the lesa 
they cun afford that costly luxuiy. The 
natives of this pai'ish clnelly subsist ujion 
potatoes and cheap lnh, buying sprats when 
tlieyaieto be had, and in delauitof them 
bitting dowoi to dine on potatoes and a 
heiring. Tiiey eaiii money as they cap, 
ami all are glad to work hard when there is 
work for them to do. The majority of the 
men are eitlier weavers, or they are coster- 
mongers and hawkers. The&e two elassos oc- 
cu}^y, speaking generally, dillcrent portions tif 
tlieiicighbunrhuod ; the weavers earn a trifle 
more, ami hohl 1 heir licads up better tliaii tiu'ir 
iiLighboiirs ; they are the west end people of « 
the district. The whole place is completely 
destitute of sewerage ; one bewer has bteu 
made in a street wliicli forms jiart of its 
boundary ; it lias its slmiv in that, but nothing • 
more. The houses all st.ind over cesspools;, 
and, before the windows, tilth, dead cats, and 
putrid matter of all soits run down or 
stagnate in the ojien gutters. How do peo- 
]}le, wlio are quiet people, live in such a 
place / 

I'rom a wretched lane, an Egypt watered 
by a muddy Nile, I turned into a daik house 
like a catacomb, and after some hazardous 
climbing reached a chamber in which there 
wcie more people than things. Two womep 
sat at work with painful earaiestness before 
the latticed window, thiee children sliivered 
round an empty grate. Except the broken 
chairs on which the women sat, tliere was no '* 
seat in the room but an old stool. There 
was no table, no bed. The larder was the 
windowsill, it» store a couple of potatoes, 
lu one oornett was a confused heap ol ^ I 
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mMQ 7 '(»IoiiTG(i raga, i& another comer were 
ft few battered broken luga aood paoa; 
t^ere was a little earthen teapot on the 
cold bare of the grate, and in the middle 
of the room there wae a handsome 
toy. 1 saw a household and its home. The 
father had been some mouths dead, the 
motlier expected in two or three days to 
reoeive from God another child. She had j 
&«r, and “ Have you lost any ? ” 1 asked, j 
looking down into the Egypt out of doors. 
" I have lost nine ! ” 

This woman and her sister were at work 
together on cloth-tops for boots ; each woman 
could make one in about four hours, and 
would receive for it thi'eepence, out of whicli 
aumshe would have expended three farthings 
on trimming or binding, and a iV-actiou of a 
ftyrthing upon thread. ;She had parted with 
her furuimre piece by piece daring the last 
illness of her husband. I tallied to the chil- 
daren, and began to pull the great toy by the 
striiiig : a monke)|ri<ling on a cock. As the 
wheels rolled, it made music, and up scrambled 
the fourth child, a great baby boy. '^His 
grandmother gave him that,'* the mother said. 
They had sold their bed, their clothes, but 
they had kept the plaything ! 

We traced the current of another Nile 
into another Egypt. These Niles have 
their inundations, but to their unhappy 
Egypts such floods only add another plague. 
In sammer time the courts and lanes 
are rich with exhalation, and in autiium 
their atmosphere is deadly. When May 
comes round the poor creatures of this 
district, pent up as they are, feel the spring 
blood leaping faintly within them, and are 
not to be restrained from pressing out in 
crowds towards the green lieLds and the haw- 
thorn blossoms. They juay be found dancing 
in the tea-gardens of suburban public-houses, 
rambling together in suburban meadows, 

crawling out to the Essex marslies. That 
is the stir made by the first warm sun- 
shine of the year, and after that the work 
^oes on ; the warm weather is the Inirvest 
time of the hawkers and costermongers, who 
at the best suifer severely during winter. 

The summer heal lifts out of tlie filthy courts 
ft heavy vapour of death, theo vercro wded rooms 
are scarcely teuautftl)lc, and the inhabitants, 
as much as time and weather will permit, 
'■ turn out into the road before their doors. The 
air everywhere indeed is stilling, but within 
doors many of tlie cottages must be intoler- 
able. 1 went into one containing four rooms 
and a cellar, and asked, ^'liow many people 
live here 1 TTiey were counted up for me, 
ftffld the number came to six and twenty ! The 
iMresent eiergymau of this district — whose toil 
ta unremitting in the midst of the vast mass 
of sorrow to which he is called to minister — 
dwells upon wholeiiome ground outside the 
distrieh Within it, there is not a parsonage 
or any house that could be used as one, and 
''if there werft^what man would carry wife or 


children to a home in whidit they tw^nlddrjyc 
poison daily ? The pastor is very MhfuL 
in th^ performance of his duty 7 fibsand;. 
of mind, unsparing of toil; andj although: the 
reward of his office is as little as its toil is. 
great, and he is forced to take pew duties ou- 
himself to earn a living, yet I know that he 
pours out his energies, his health, and all the 
money he can earn beyond what suflices fora 
frugal maintenance, upon his miserable peo- 
ple. We have need to be thankfol that 
the Church lias such sons. The lleverend 
Theophihis Fitzmumble may be a canon here^ 
a master there, a rector elsewhere, and a vicar 
of Little Pogis, with a thousand a year for 
the cai-e of a few hundred faimers and farm 
’ labourers, who rarely see his face. Pitzmum- 
i ble may be a drone, the thousand a year paid 
I for his minlstraliou at Little Pogis might be 
I better paid to a man who has d^y to battle 
I with, and to help such misery as that of 
whicli I s])cak in Bethnal Green. But let 
us, 1 repeat, be thankful that Fitzmumblo 
is not the whole Church. It has sons con- 
tent to labour as poor men among the 
poor, whose hearts ache daily at the sight 
! of wretchedness they cannot help ; whose 
wives fall sick of fevers caught at the 
sick beds of their unhappy sisters. Of such 
ministers the tables are luxurious, for they 
who sit at meat know that their fare is less 
by the portion that has been sent out to> the 
hungry ; such men go richly clad in threadbare 
cloth, of which tlie nap is perhajis repre- 
sented by small shoes upon the feet of little 
children who trot to and fro in them to 
school. 

But, though the incumbent of this parochial 
district about which 1 8 ])eak, is truly a Cliria- 
tiau gentleman, he has ids body to maintain 
alive, and dares not remain too long in the 
I f)oison bath of his unsewered district during 
' the hot summer days. He visits then onl.y the 
j dying, and they are not fevr. “ I have seen,” he 
said, ** a dead child in a cellar, and its father 
dying by its side, a living diaughter covered 
with a sack to hide her nak^ncss whan I 
went in, the rest all hungry and wretched, 
furniture gone, and an open sewer streaming 
down into a pool ujioii the floor.'* .Again he 
said, “ 1 have seen in the sickly autuma 
months a ruined liousehold ojvpoaite the back 
]>remises of a tripe and leather factory, which 
is a dreadful nuisance to its neighbours ; it 
emits a frightful stench, and lays men, womens 
and children down upon sick beds right and 
left. ^ In this room opposite the place, 1 have 
seen the father of the family and thraa 
children hopelessly ill with typhus fever, and 
the eldest daughter with malignant siuaH 
pox, wliile the mother, the one person able 
to stir about, sat on a chair in m midst of 
them all deadened with misery. The plaea 
by which this household was being murderad 
has been several times indicted and fined m 
a nuisance. Every time this has oeeurln^, 
the proprietoift have paid the fine «&d gone 
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oit! m before ; the^ regm^ ineh fbie^pa^ing 
as cnl^ n small item in their trade ex- 
{>k)Bes;’*v 

!Xbe ]^op]e in this black spot of London all 
^storire to the last to keep out of the workhouse. 
TKe union workhouse planted in a region that 
is crammed with poor, must be managed 
strictly, or there will be fearful outcry about 
keeping down the rates. Are the poor people 
m the wrong for keeping their arms wound 
about each other ? There is not a h ouse, a room, 
~>-of all I visited the other day, 1 did not see 
one room, — in which there \^as not sickness. 
Talk of the workhouse, and the mother says, 
in etfect, “ who would nin-se Johnny like me 1 
Oh, I could not bear to think that he might 
die, and strangers cover up bis face ! ” 
Johnny again cries for his mother, or if he be 
a man, he says that he would die naked and 
in the streets, rather thau not give his last 
words to his wife. 

But, somebod)’’ may say, This is senti- 
mentality. The poor have not such fine feel- 
ings. They get to be brutalised. Often it is so; 
but, quite as often certainly, they are refined 
by suffering, and ha.ve depths of feeling stirred 
up within, them which the more fortunate are 
only now and then ma<le conscious of in them- 
selves. I went into one room in this unhappy 
place — tliis core of all the misery in Bethnal 
Green— and saw a woman in bed with a three 
weeks infant on her arm. She was still too 
weak to rise, and her husband had died when 
the baby was three clays old. She had four . 
other children, and she panted to get un and 
earn. It eased her hejirt to tell of' her| 
lost love, and the portion of her story that i 
I here repeat was told by her, in the close I 
narrow room, with a more touching emphasis 
than I can give it here; with tremblings of 
the voice and quiverings of the lip that went 
warm to the hearts of all who listened : — 

** The morning before my husband died,” 
cljie said, “ he 8ai<l to me, ‘ O Mary, I have 
had such a beautiful dream !’ — * Have you, 
dear V says I ; ‘do you think you feel strong 
, enough to tell it me V — ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘1 
dreamt that 1 was in a large place where 
there was a microscopic' clock ’ (he meant a 
, microscope), ‘and I looked through it and 
saw the seven heavens all full of light and 
happiness, and straight before me, Mary, I 
saw a face that was like a face 1 knew.’ ‘And 
whose face was it, love ?’ says 1.— ‘ I do not 
know,’ says he ; ‘ but it was more beautiful 
than anything I ever saw, and bright and 
glorious, and I said to it, Shall I be glorified 
with the same glory tliat you are glorified 
Vith ? And the head bowed towards me. 
And I said, Am 1 to die soon ? And the 
head bowed towards me. And I said, Shall 
r die to-morrow ? And the face fixed its 
aye* on me and went away. And now what 
do you think that means 1* — ‘I do not know,’ 
aays I, ‘ but I think it must mean that GckI 
I* going to call you away from tliis world 
wher* you have had so ntuch trouble^ and 


your suffering is j^oing to be at an but 
von must wait His time, mid that is why the 
head went away when you snid, shall I die 
to-morrow ?’ — ‘ I suppose you are right,’ says 
he, ‘ and I don’t niiua dying, but 0 Mary, it ■ 
I goes to my heart to leave you and the young 
ones’ (here the tears spread over the poor 
woman’s eyes, and her voice began to tremble), 

‘ 1 am afraid to part with you, I am afraid 
for you after 1 am gone.' — ‘ You must not 
think of that,’ says I, ‘ you’ve been a good 
hnsV)and, and it’s God’s will you should go.’ 
— ‘ I won’t go, Mary, without saying good bye 
to you,* says he. ‘ If 1 can’t speak, I’ll wave 
my hand to you,’ says he, * and you’ll know 
when I’m going.’ ‘ And so it was, for In his 
last horn's ho could not speak a word, and he 
■went off so gently that I never should have 
known in what minute he died if 1 had not 
sten his hands moving and waving to me 
Good-bye before he went.” 

Piich dreams anrl thoughts belong to quiet 
poverty. I have told this incident just as I 
heard it; and if I were a daily visitant in Beth- 
nal Green, I shf)uld have many tales of the 
same kind to tell. 

The people of this district are not criininaL 
A lady might walk unharmed at midnight 
through their wretched lanes. Crime demamia 
a certain degree of energy ; but it tli-ere were 
ever any harm in these well-disposed people, 
that has been tamed out of them by sheer want. 
They have been sinking fjt)!* years. Ten years* 
ago, or leas, the men were politicians ; now, 
tliey have sunk below that stage of discontent. 
They are generally very still and hopeless ; 
cherishing each other ; tender not only towards 
their own kin, but towarfs their neighbours ; 
and they are subdued by sorrow to a manner 
strangely resembling the quiet and refined 
tone of the most polished circles. 

By very different roads, Bethnal Green and 
St. James’s have aiTived at this result. But 
there are other elements than poverty that 
have in some degree assisted to produce it. 
Many of the weavers have French names, 
and are <lescended fiom French emigrants, 
who settled hereabouts, as many of their 
countrymen settled in other places up and 
down the world after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes ; and at that time there were 
fields and market gardens near the green 
of Bethnal. There are here some runlets of 
the best Fi’cnch blood, and great names may 
be soiuetimes met with. The parish clerk, 
wdio seemed to have in him a touch of Spanish 
courtesy, claims to be a descendant from 
Cervantes. The literai’y spirit still work* in 
liim ; for I found his table covered with 
papers and tickets relating to a penny lecture 
— ^twopence to the front seats — that he had 
been delivering on Nineveh, Palmyra, Baby- 
lon, and other ancient cities, illustrated with 
a little panorama that he bad. His lecture 
had dra-wn crowds, seventy had l>een turned i 
from the doers, and he Wfw preparing to 
repeat U. there is a poor iellow in ib» 
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pftriali named Bacine, T^ho declares that he 
' can prove his descent from Baclne the 
' dramatist. There is a Lesage too, to be met 
with, and many other men whose names are 
connected witji ideas of noble. raco or noble 
intellect The daughters of these hand loom 
weavers dress their hair with care, and. will 
not let themselves be seen in rags. The 
mothers of the last generation were often 
to be seen in the old f^vnch costunies, and 
to this day hundreds work in such glazed 
attics as were used by their forefathers 
across the sea. Little 2 is they earn, the 
weaver-households struggle to preserve a 
decent poverty and hide their cares. They 
must have some pleasures too. In two or 
. three parts of the parish, there are penny 
balls; there is a room also for penny con- 
certs, anti there is a penny circus, “ with a 
complete change of riders.” These places are 
all quietly and well conducted ; but are 
chiefly supported by the surrounding loca- 
lities. 

The fathers of these families lived when 
their piaronts could afford to them tlie benefit 
of dame schools, llow courteously and sen- 
sibly they often talk, and with what well 
chosen words, I was amazed to hear. A 
doll-maker, dying of consumption, who cer- 
tainly believed in long words too devoutly, 
but who never misapplied them, talked in 
periods well weighed and rounded, that were 
in admirable contrast, to the slip-slop gossip 
of my dear friend Sir John Proaser. “One 
of the weavers,” said the clergyman of the 
distj^ict (the lleverend Mr. Trivett), “asked 
me to lend him Calvin's Institutes, and 
when I told him that mine was a black 
letter coj)y, he said that he should not 
mind that in the least. Another asked once 
for the Colloquies of Erasmus, and one 
who was unmarried ami working with his 
brother, so that lie had some shillings to spare, 
wanted to know what it would cost to get a 
copy of Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” 

I mentioned just now a doll-maker — him I 
found roasting himself by a large fire — a 
man wasted and powerless — discussing on 
what day he should go into Guy’s Hospital. 
There was a heap of bran in a corner, used 
for dolhstu'ling and for a children’s bed also, 
no doubt. Here, iih elsewhere, however 
lai'ge the family collected in one room, I 
never saw more than a single bed. Sleeping 
places were made usually on the floor. One | 
woman, rich in half-a-dozen chairs, showed [ 
me with triumph how she made a first-rate 
bedstead by putting them artfully together. 
Before the doll- maker’s bran sat a boy at a : 
^pol, with a pile of broken tobacco-pipe at : 
his side, and some paste and strips of paper. i 
Bach bit of paper as he pasted it lie screwed < 
' round a fragment of tobacco-pipe. These were, 
perhaps, to be doll’s bones, the basis of their 
arms and legs. At a deal table near the 
window a mother, who tottered with ill-' 
healthy and a daughter about seuenteen yeai's 1 


^old, were measuring some lengths of oalicq. 
The calico was to be cut up for doll’s . 

or skins. The cutting out of bodies requii^ 
art and skill. The girl many days before had 

{ >ricked her thumb, the result was that it 
lad gathered, and was in a poultice. “ She is 
the only one of us, except me, able to make 
the bodies,” said the poor father, “ and you 
see — ” He pointed to the crippled thumb, aud 
the mother looked down at it in a maze of 
sorrow. They looked to its recovery for bread. 

In another house I saw a room swept of all 
furniture, through the distress that such 
a pricked thumb had occasioned, and two 
other homes I saw made wretched by the 
accidental wounding of the husband’s hand. 

In one of them, an empty room rented - at 
half-a-crown a-week, there stood a woman all 
by her.self. She stood because she did not 
possess a chair, and told us that they — she aud 
her liusband — had that morning got some 
work. Tliey had been living on their furni- 
ture for twelve weeks, because her hus- 
band, who was a carpenter, ha«l hurt hi» 
hand. She had failed to get work until , 
the day before, wdien she obtained a pair 
of stays to make, a chance job, for which 
she would receive fourpence. She was a 
young woman who would h.avo been pretty 
if she had been better fed. Alas, for the two 
young hearts failing there together, for the 
kisses of the thin and wasted lips that should 
be full with youth and pleasure ! “ You earn 
so little here, and could have a beautiful 
cottage in the country for the price of this 
room in Bethnal Green ; — ^you scarcely cohld 
be worse off if you went into the country.” 
They had done that, but the law of settle- 
ment had forced them back again on Bethnal 
Green. 

Why should I make the readers’ hearts as 
heavy as my own was made by the accurnula- 
I tion of these evidences of woe heaped up over 
! woe ? I saw families in cellars with walls 
.absolutely wet ; in dismantled rooms covered . 
with dust and cobwebs, and containing 
nothing but a loom almost in ruins ; or 
striving to be clean. One i found papering and 
whitewashing liis home, having obtained 
means to do so Irom his landlord after seven 
years of neglect. In another Iiouse a neigh- 
bour had dropped in to tea in a conipariy 
dress of old black satin with plenty of cherry- 
coloured ribbons. The daughter of that 
house made elaborate and very pretty fringe-! 
tassels at fourteen pence for a Imndred and , 
forty-four of them. The father of that house , 
had been two weeks dead. Everywhere I 
found present sickness, and in manyplac^ 
recent death. Only in one place I found 
sullen despair, and there the room was full 
of people — there was no fire in the hearth, 
and there was no furniture, except a bea 
from which a woman was roused ymo spoke , 
hoarsely and looked stupidly wild with . i 
ragged dress aud hair disordered. Site may j 
have been drunk, but she could have atvt aer I 



to Leijruu for » ■picture of despair. 
‘‘Why,” *b1io was asked, *do none of your 
dhild'rOn' come to school?” — “No money.” 

! you need pay nothing, — only wash 

atl^ Send them.” — “ I can’t w'ash them ; — ^no 
' fire.** 

: We went into a cellar shared by two 

families : — the rent of a room Or cellar in this 
-district is commonly two shillings a-week. 
One half of this room was occupied by a 
' woman and four children, who had also a 
husbknd somewhere working for her ; her 
division contained many hits of furniture 
and quite a fairy-land of ornaments upon the 
mantelpiece. The other woman was a widow 
willi a son nineteen years old. They had 
nothing but a little deal table and two 
broken chairs ; but there were hung up against 
the wall t'wo coloured pictures in gilt frames, 
whicli her son. she saiil, had latel}- given her. 
Perhaps the}" were a birthday gift ; certainly, 
<jheap as they may have bot u, they were the 
fruit of a lojig coursti of saving ; tor the poor 
woman, treinhling with ill-health, and sup- 
porting licr body with both hands upon the 
little table, said, that her son was then out 
hawking, and that she e.vpeetcd him in every 
minute lu hope that Ins might bring home 
three-halfpence to get their te<i. 

Account was made of the earnings of a 
whole lane, and they were found to average 
Ahreepenco farthing a day for the main-j 
tcnaiicc of each inhabitant, both great .and * 
amall. There was, 1 think, one in about six ' 
positively disabled by sickness. Tlie th'ar- 
ness of everytbing<lui*ing the last winter Jjad ! 
been preventing hawkers and others from! 
making their small purchases and sales ; the 
ijonseqnence was to bo seen too jilaiiily in many 
a dismantled room. The spring and summer 
are for all the harvest time, but stJiue were 
ab'eady begimiiug to suspect, that “ the si)ring 
must have, gone by,” for their better times 
used to begin eaidy in IMarch, and there is | 
- atill no sign of them. 7\11 we»v, however,! 
trusting more or less that, in tlic suiumor, I 
they would be able to recover some of the 
ground lost during a winter more severe than 
usual. JSIone seemed to have a suspicion of 
the fate in store, of the war j>rices and 
-causes of privation that probably will make 
for them this whole year one long 'winter of 
distress. It is not only in the deail upon the 
. battle-field, or among the widows and orphans 
•of, the fallen, that you may see the miseries of 
wjir. Let any one go,‘ live months hence, 

: *illong these poor people of St. Philip’s, 
Shoreditch (that is tlie right name of this 
region of Bethnal Green), when they find that 
' they have lost not their siiring only, but their 
■ AUmiUer, — let them be seen fasting under jin 
autumn sun in their close courts and empty 
rooths, starved by hundreds out of life as well 
as hope, and he will uudci’stand, with a new 
fO]rc(^ what is the meaning of a war to the 
, pcior' ttiani 

Bomething I have neglected to say con- 


cerning the dismantled rooms. 'Th,!6 ahseiti 
furniture and clothing has not been pkwned^ ^ 
it has gone to a receiving-hmise. The' 
district Is full of miserable people preyto^' 
ujiGn misery who lend money on goods tuidez^ 
the guise of taking care of them, and give 
no ticket or other surety. It is all made a 
matter of luitli, and an enormous interest is 
chaigcd for such accommodation in defiance 
of the law. 

And another miserable truth has to be 
told. The one vice with which misery is too 
familiar is well-known also here ; for on the 
borders of this wretched land, whieli they 
must give up hope who enter, there is a 
palace hung round outsiile with eight or ten 
huge gaslights — inside brillLantly illuminated. 
That IS tlie house of the dragon at the gate— ^ 
there lives the gin devil. 

What is to be done ? Private charity must 
look on hojudessly when set before an evil so 
gigantic. Here is but a little bit of London, 
seiu'cely a quarter of a mile square, we look 
at it aghast, but there is other misery around 
it and beyond it. What is to be done ? So 
much drainage and seweivage is lo be done, is 
very certain. All that can be done is to be 
done to ch.ango the character of a Bethnal- * 
Green home. The Society for Improving the 
l)welling.s of the Poor makes nearly five per 
cent, on lU rooms for families, tliough it fails 
commercially when taking thought for f^iiiglu 
men. The S(;ciety jn-ofesses pure benevolence, 
.and no care -about dividends. Lot it abandon 
that profession, abide by it certainly as a 
guiding idea, but Jet it take purely commer- 
cial ground before tii(‘ public, and let its arm 
be .strengthened. They who are now paying 
from five to scjven pounds a-year for a filthy 
room or cellar, will be eager enough to pay 
the same price for a clean and healthy loiig- 
ing. Let model lodging-houses for such 
famiiies be multiplied, let them return a per- 
centage to their shareholders ; .and since tlie 
society is ])roperly protected by* .a charter, let 
all who would invest a little money wisely 
look into its plans. I see the need of this so 
strongly that 1 shall begin to inquire now 
very seriously into its affairs^ and I exhort 
others to do the same, with a view to taking 
shares, if they be found a Safe and fit invest- 
ment. 

Priv.ate and direct charity may relieve in- 
diviiluals, .and console many a private sorrow 
ill this part of Loudon, but it cannot touch 
— such charity to the extent of tliousands of 
pounds cannot remove — the jmblic evil, 
.iissociations for providing any measure of 
relief are checked by the necessity for charters 
to protect themselves against the present un- 
just laws of partnership. 

And, after all, the truth remains, that the 
people are crowded together in a stagnant 
corner of the world. They are all poor to- 
gether ; no tradesman or employer living 
among them finds them occiqiauon; thejr * 
ramble about ^nd toil their lives away pain* 
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iliiBy to earn threepence fartliin^ Urday ; 
wliiie the same people' ahifted to other quar- 
’ ters ill Uie country, -would find men contond- 
ing for the XKiaRossiou of their laboiir, glad to 
give two or three sliiiiings daily lor a jiair of 
hande. 'rhe people of the jiarish hang to- 
gether like a congealed lump in a solution 
that needs to be, broken iij) and stirred in 
, with' tbe rest. 

Half ilio' men here would be hailed with 
ehaiKte of joy by tlie rujuiufucturcrs were 
they to turn their back iqx)n tlieir hand- 
loo and march to the aid of bteaiu iu' 
Preston. I do nut say, Send them to Preston, 
for ill that town one misery can oiily be 
relieved bc^cause another lias been made, but 
there are very many jiarts of Jiiighind iu 
jWhicli labour is wanted sorely, and would 
earn fair pay. Enqiloycrs in those jiarts of 
England should be made fully aware of the 
exiMteiico of such jiarishes as this, iu which 
I’lard working, earnest, quiet jjeople struggle 
in the <lark. Such pai islies are banks on ! 
which cheques may be drawn to any mnoinit 
for the caxiital that can be made of honest 
labour. | 

There is room for many of these jieojdo in | 
large provincial towns, and in siunJI towns 
ancT rural districts. The abolition of the Law 
ofSettlemeut — a horrible evil aiul an abso- 
lutely frightful cruelty, fully dihcusaed Last 
year in this journal — will remove the chief 
obstacle to siicli an attempt to break uji little 
lumjis of social misery. TJie abolition cf that 
law is i»romi 8 e<l to the countiy, and wlioevei* 
strives 1 0 make the promise null or to post[>oue 
its fulfilment, sti'ives practically — whatever 
Ills intent may bo — to ]>eiqietiiate or to prolong 
some of the worat ]»ams that vex both Hesli 
and spirit of our kabourers. AViieii the 
migrations of the poor cease to be watched 
with narrow jealousy, as will be the cjme 
wlieu this bad law is dead, no comer of our 
social life iu London, or in England, need 
sUignate or pulrify. There need be no longer 
six-and-twenty peo]»Ie in a cottage, 
ground that does not find fit Avork for six. 
Change will be then ])ossible for Lethnal- 
Greou, It may renmin the home of poverty 
and toil, but it may cease to be the home 
of want. 


THE IlOVIMC lilNGLISHMAN. 

FRKE QUAUTEllS. 

The religious cstablisliments of foreign 
countries have one excellence in which they 
stand iu hoiiuuralde coiiti*ast to our own. 
It is, that impoi^taut institutions of groat 
public utility are often founded and supplied 
by their reveiuies. Many of the high dig- 
nitaries of tlie church abroad have incomes 
beside which even that of tbe Bishop of] 
Jjondou would apx>ear to a disadvantage ; 
but nearly all have far other claims on them 
than oqii pi^lates. ; claims to wfiioh ih^ are 


also compelled by law’ or usage, to, satii^, 
very strictly. I could give a dozendnsttuus^; 
in point, easily ; but, one Avill serve my . 
pose just now, find we will therefore confine: ' 
oui*selves to it: premising merely that it ia^ 
one of many. 

Jjct us not be too proud to learu. We have , 
80 often stood iii tlie honourable relation of 
teachers to other nations tliat we can afford 
now and then to turn ]mpils with a better , 
grace. If, in the present instance, the le.sson 
cornea from a long way off, and from a place 
whence wc are not generally iu the ha))it of 
receiving Ic'-sona of xwactical benefit, this is • 
no reason why we should receive it less kindly 
or be e.spociiilly surprised. M-inerva’s seif 
might, 1 dale say, have learned something' 
new in the ]>oorest Spartan A'illage. 

Having now introduced my subject re- 
spectfully, 1 proceed to say that there is 
ill the town of Ciustro, at the distant island 
id' Mylilene in the jEgomi Sea, a small esta- 
blishment which 1 am sure no one would be' 
siirry to see imitated in Lcmdoii iqion alarger 
Si'alc. It is a Travi^llera’ JLiCue, built and 
supjiorted solely by the revenues of the 
(ireck Archbishopric. £ vary mueli doubt 
if any part ol them he better emjiloyi d. 

It is a very jilaiii liouse, and is divided 
into a viiHl luiiulier of small rooms without 
furniture of any kind. Each room has a 
lire-j>laee. several commodious cupboards, ami 
.a strong door Avilli a .stnmg padlock to fasten 
it: there is a common lire for all the in- 
mates of these rooms, ])resideil over ])y the 
solitary single gentleman Avho luis charge of - 
the hiiilding. 

'Hic ohject for Avliieh this place was first 
erected, wilB as a temporary resting-jilacc for 
the more humble travellers wlio flock to the 
cjqiital of the island, to take part in the solemn 
festivals of the Greek Church ; but its advan- 
tages have since been extended to all travel- 
lers wlio have no home elsewhere, The 
only title to admission is d(*ceiit apparel. 
The right to remain any reasonable time is 
acquired by quiet, orilerly conduct, and an 
understanding, strictly enforced, that each 
traveller shall keep, and leave, the room' 
allotted to him perfectly clean. 

There is no cliarge for this entertainment. 
I'hc traveller may give if he j)leaaca, but no- ^ 
thing is required of him. The numerous 
respectable })coj>lc who avail themselves of ' 
the establish rn cut generally pay something' 
towards a fund wliich is understood to go in 
jjjivt to the keci)ing of the building in good 
ivjiair ; but the contributions are very smaliy 
and by far the greater i>art of the visitors pay 
Dotliing. 

It is impossible to think, without satisfac^ ■ 
tion, of the many jmoiile whose necessities " 
while travelling arc thus i)rovided for ; 
whether they bring an air mattrass and- 
comfortable coverings with tliem, or whether ‘ 
they sltiop on the hart! floor ; whether they ? 
Xmrehase a comfortable dinner of the snug 
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' geutlemim, or whether they b^i^g a 

; cr^wt of dry bread in their jyooket. Nobody 
' kilOws how thw may be, neither is it evident 
1 to any man whether his neighbour pays or 
' does not pay. There is no apparent dilicrence 
/between the moueyed guest and the poor one ; 
eaoh lias his own I'ooin and his own lock and 
keyi It is the only place of juiblic enter- 
tainment, I think, 1 ever saw where poverty 
is allowed to be quiet and decent in its 
own way. 

It was on the serene afternoon of agi*ey day, 
late in tlio autumn, when I lirst visited this 
place. T had sent away my horses, for the 
Avind blew chilly, and, lighting a cigar, had 
•.walked muhingly among the riiNsterious 
streets of the little town of Castro, until 
chance led my sLcpa to the traveller’s home. 
Finding myself before a liousc of Midi 
size, I iiKpured what it w.ms, and, having j 
received an answer, 1 passed umpiestioncd 
thron*-,h the ojjcn gate. Tim wind sighed j 
hoftviiy along the narrow street, and I re- 1 
member that mi involuntaiy awe came ov»n' | 
me as I seemed to be led by some i>thcr power ! 
than curiosity nj) the sputless stairs of freshly'’ 
planed wood, and along thebileiit corrid<ir, until ' 
I sto])j)ed beiore a door, where tliore sat a j 
Avoman AA'ailing. There is soTiictliing so august 
in soriow that 1 should liavo iiasscd on 
respectfully ; but that her outstretched hand 
detained me. 

“ Oh, Frankish Ijord ! ” cried the woman, 
in accents of despair, “save him, for lie 
is dying ! ” She pressed my hand to lier 
quivering li]).s as slic spoke, after the fashion 
of the Fast, and 1 kiiOAVthal her simple h<‘art i 
was full of the ])opular belief tlmt the Franks 
or Europeans all have a knowledge of the 
healing art. 

“Alas ! Mother,” I answered in the simple 
idiom of the country, “ 1 have no jiower to 
Save him.” 

But wlie detained mo in the strong- spnsm of 
her grasp, and the next minute I stood within 
th« chamber of death, and was abashed be- 
iore the nameless majesty of death. 

I knelt beside the bed very gently and 
Immbly, and took the hand of the sick Jad. 
I dared not meet the mother’s imploring 
look^ for there was no mistaking the ]>roplu*ry 
of the languid Hutteriiig jailae, or the foam 
gadding on the lips, and the glassy eyes. 
But even as 1 knell, a strange light .seemed 
to pass ovei* the boy’s face cliangiiig its ex- 
pression AA’liolly. When itAvaa gone, his head 
geatly fell back, and 1 kncAv that all was 
ove** ; for that light was the r;iy Avhich 
comes through the gates of heaven when they 
open to receive a soul. A low continued 
moan only broke the stillness as I rose. Oh 
deal- with her gently, this bereaved mother ! 
for her last chi ul is lying cold beside her ; and 
thouj^h her darling is gone to the fields where 
tfio- night comes not, neither is there shallow 
- o^dm'&uessi y®fc 6he cannot fellow him ! Oh 
deal. with her gently, for tdie hand of the 


Ohasbener is heavy upon her ! .As X turned 
to go from the last home of the- boy*travellhrj . 

.‘L something Avliich had before lain heiwy on 
my heart was rebuked, and I felt hOAV tlVe - 
little ills of life sink into nothing beside such 
a grief as tins ! 

A saint’s DUOTIIKJI. * 

Hk Avas the brother of a saint, and liis 
friends were ricli ; so they dressed him in liis 
best, .and they put his lurbau on Ids head- 
(for he AvjLS of the old school), and they bore 
liim to the tomb npou a bier, and coliiiiless, ; 
after the custom (►f the East. 1 joined tho 
procession as it sAvejd chantiiAg along tlio 
narrow street ; and we all t*ntei ed the illu- 
iiiiuated church together. 

I’lie Arclibisliop strode solemnly up the 
ab le, Avith the ])riests swinging censers before 
him ; and with the odour of sanctity exhaling 
from his Sjilemlid robes. Oiii went the ])ro- 
ccssion, nifikiug its way tlirough a stand-up 
light, Avliicli Avas taking jdacc in the church, 

<*11 througli AA'eepiiig reialives, and sobered 
fricmls, (ill at last the Archbishop was scaled 
on his Ihroiio, and ihe dead man lay before- 
him .stifl’aud ilark. Then Ihc same unctuous 
individual whom I fancy J havt! observed 
taking a }»avt in n-ligious ceremonie.s all oA'ur 
the Avorld, being yet neither priest nor deacon, 
bustles n]>, and he places some savoury lierbs 
on lilt* breast of tho corpse, clianting Inslily 
as he does .so io save time. 

'J'Jieii ilie Archbishoj) takes two Avaxon 
tapers in eaoli hand ; tliey are crossed and 
set in a sjdi-ndid liaiid-candh^stick. He ex- 
tends it towards the crowd, and seems to 
bie.sM it mutely, for he does not speak. ’J'hei'O 
is silence, only <lif*turbed hy a. short sob which 
has broken from llie over-bui'dened heart of 
tho dead man's sou. Hush ! it is the Arch- 
bishop giving out a ps,ilm, and now it begins 
loAvly, solemnly, mournfully : at lirst, the lusty 
lungs of the burly priests seem to be eliaiiting 
a tlirge ; all at once they arc joined by the 
glad voices of cliildnsi — oli! so clear and i.o 
jiiire, sounding sweet and f.ir-olf, rejoicing for 1 
the bliss of the dejiarltd soul. 

'J’hev ceasft, and there comes a priest dressed 
ill black robes ; lie prostrates himself befoi’c 
the throne of the Arelibisho]), and carries the 
tlusl of the jirelate’s feet to his forehead. 
Tlieii he kisM's the Archbishop’s liand, and I 
mounts the ] lulpit to deliver a funci’al oration. I 
1 am sorry for Lhi.s ; he is eviileutly a be- ] 
g inner, and twice he breaks down, and gasps 
Impclessly at the congregation ; but the Arch- 
bishop prompts him and gets him out of this 
difliculty. A rascally young (Ireek at iny 
elbow nudges me to laugh, but 1 pay no 
attention to him. 

Then the i)riests liegin to sAviiig thcii; cen- 
sers again, and their deep voices mingle 
chanting with the Irosh song of the children, 
and again the Arch bishop blesses the crowd. 

So now the relatives of the dea<l man op^^- 
proaoh Mm one* by one, crossing theinselvw - ‘ 
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devoutly. They take the nosegay of savoury 
herbs from his breast, and they press it to 
their lips. Then they kiss the dead man's fore- 
head. When the son approaches, he sobs con- 
Tukively, and has aftei’wards to be removed 
by gentle force from the body. 

^ the relatives continue kissing the body, 
fearless of contagion, and the chant of the 
priests and OhorLsters swells through the 
■church, and there lies the dejid man, with the 
sickly glare of the lamps siruggliiig with the 
daylight, and falling with a ghastly gleam 
upob his upturned face. Twice I thought lie 
moved, but it was only fancy. 

The Archbishop has left the church and 
t^ie relatives of the dead man are bearing liini 
to his last liome without further ceremony. 
‘Itis a narrow vault just oulside the church, 
and the (Ireeks courteously make way for me 
— a stranger. A man jnm])s briskly into the 
grave ; it is sc.arccly three loct deep ; Jic ar- 
xaaiges a pillow for the head of the corpse, 
then he .sprimrs out again, laughing at liis 
-own agility. The crowd laugh too. Joy and 
Orief elbow each other everywheivi in life : 
why not also at the gates of the tomb ? 

'J’hen two .stout men seize the coj‘})se in 
their stalwart arms, and they lift it from the 
bier. They are lowering it now, quite dressed, 
but coffilnles.s, into the vault. Tlu'V brush mo 
as they do so, and the daylight falls full on 
the face of the dead. It is very peaceful ami 
composed, but looking tb'ed, weary of the 
world ; relieved that the journey is over ! 

Stay ! for here comes a j>riest walking 
«lowly from the church, with his mass-book 
and censer. He says a few more ])rayerrt 
over the body, ^and one of the deceased’s kin- 
•dred drops 9. stone into the grave. While the 
priest prays, he poms some consecrated oil 
upon the body, .ami some more upon a spade- 
ful of earth which is brought to him. This 
a,lso is thrown into the grave. It is not filled 
up ; a stone is merely fastened with clay 
roughly over Ihcj aperture, and at night there 
will be a lamp placed there, which w ill be re- 
plenished every night for a year. At the end 
of that Lime the body will be disinterred ; if 
the bones have not been tlioroughly rotted 
Away from the ilcsU and separated, the 
Archbishop will b(^?(;allcd again to pray over 
the body ; for there is a superstition among 
Oreeks, that a man wdu)se body does not 
decay within a year, is accursed. When the 
bones have divided, they will be collected and 
tied up ill a linen bag, wdiich w ill hang on a 
nail again.st the church wall. By and by, 
this will decay, .and the bones wdiicb have 
i9WUng about in the wind and rain will be 
.«hakeu out one by one to make daylight 
ghastly where they lay. Years hence they 
juay b§ swept into the charnel-house, or they 
Uot, as chance directs. 

I have said that he was the brother of a 
fiaiht. It is well, therefore, that I should 
also say something of the saint himself. The 
saint was St. Theodore, one ®of the most 


recent martyrs of the Greek Churein St. Tiieb^ 
dore w’as born about fifty years ago, of very 
humble parents, who lived at the village of 
Chori, near Constantinople. He was brought' 
up to the trade of a house-painter, an art of 
some pretension in Turkey, where it is often 
carried to very great pei fcetion. The lad was 
clever, and soon attained such excellence in his 
craft that he was employed at the Palace of the 
Saltan. The splendour of the palace, and of the 
gorgeous dresses of some of the Sultan’s ser- 
vants, fired his imagination. He desired to 
remain among them ; so he changed Ids faith, 
for that r)f Islam, and was imme»liately ap- 
pointed to a petty post about the palace. 

Three years .after his apostacy and circum- 
cision a great plague broke out at Coiistan- 
tiuople, sweeping away the Sultan’s subjects 
by liuudrcds, with short wanning. The future 
saint grew alarmed, a species of religious mania 
seized ujKm him. He tried to escape from the 
palace, but was brought back. At last, he got 
.away, in the disguise of a waiter-carrier, and 
fled to the island of Scio. 

Here he made the acquaintance of .a priest, 
to whom he confided his intention ol'bceoming 
a martyr. The priest is said warmly to liave 
commtauled this view of the case ; for m.artyrs 
had been lately growing scarce. Instead of con- 
veying the young man, therefore, to a lunatic 
asylum, he took him to the neighbouring 
[island of Mitylone; seeing, doubtless, suffi- 
I cieiit reasons why the martyrdom should not 
i t.ake ]>laco at Scio ; w'here he might have 
been exposed to aw'kward remonstrances 
from liis friends, for countenancing such a 
horror. 

So the jiriest accompanied him to Mityleue, 
where the first act of the tragedy commenced 
by the martyr presenting liimself before the 
Cadi or Tnrkisb Judge. Before the Cadi he 
began to curse the Mussulman faith, and threw 
his turban at that magistrate’s head. Taking 
from his bosom a green handkercliief, with 
which he had been provided, he trampled it 
under foot ; and green is a sacred colour with 
the Turks. The Cadi was desirous of getting 
rid of him quietly, ctmsi dering him as mad, as 
doubtless he was. But lie continued cursing 
the Turks so bitterly that at last an angry 
mob of fiinatics bore him away to the Paslia. 
This functionary, a quiet, amiable man, tried 
also to get out of tlie disagreeable atfair ; but 
the young man raved so violently tliat the 
Turks around began to beat hirjf; and he ' 
w'as put into a sort of stocks till he should be 
(}uict. At last the Turks lost patience 
with him, and his martyrdoin began in 
e:u*nest. He was subjected (say the Greek 
chronicles from which tliis historyjsi', taken), 
to the cruel torture of having hot earthen 
plates bound to his temples, and bis neck wa$ 
then twisted by fanatic men till Ids eyes, 
started from their sockets ; they also drew;- 
several of his teeth. He now said that he^ 
liad returned to the Greek faith in consequencl^ . 
of the advice of an Englishman;, wluch, to 
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appo^used l!iark8, that they offered Hm a 
pfpisij and wanted to dismiss him. But he soon 
' out ngaiu, and asked for the sacrament. 
-He also asked for somo soup. Both were 
S^xi to him, the Turks offering no opposi- 
* tlon to the administering of the former, 
"^^en, however, he ouce more began to curse 
and revile tlie prophet, some lanatic proposed 
that he should be shortened by having an 
inch cut from his body every time he blas- 
phemed, beginning at his feet. The Cadi 
shuddered, and interposed, saying, that such 
a proceeding would be contrary to the law ; 
wuich provided that a renegade should be at 
once put to death, that the faith of Islam 
might not be insulted. Then the mob got a 
cord to hang him. Like iiiauy other things 
in Turkey, this cord does not seem to 
have been fit for the purpose to which 
it was applied ; and tlic struggles of the j 
maniac were so violent that it broke. But I 
they fZ'ic? hang him at last; thus completing; 
the title to martyrdom with which he hasj 
come down to us. For three days his hang- 
ing body od'ended the dayliglit, and the simple | 
country I'olk cut off bits of his clothes for ' 
relics. After a while he w^as carried away, 
and buried W’ith a great fuss ; the Q'urks 
having too profound a contemjit for the j 
Greeks to iiitorferc with their doings in any ' 
way. Then, after awhile, application wiis* 
made to the Patriareh of Constautiuojile ' 
to canonize the mad house-painter; and; 
canonized he was. Ills body was disiutmTcd, 
and mummified with great cai-c. It is| 
wrapped up in eottoii, and the head is j 
inclosed in a silver case. Both are shown i 
to the devout on the anniversary of his 
martyrdom. The cotton sells well, for it ^ 
is said to Imve worked many miracles, i 
and to be csiiecially beneficial in cases of! 
epilepsy. 

The anniversary of the Martyrdom of 
St. Theodore occurred on the same day , 
as his brother’s funeral. 1 asked if the 
reputation of the saint liad anytliiug to ' 
ilo with the honours paid to his brother ? j 
^ Yes,’* w'as the answer, “ tlie relatives of ■ 
the saint are naturally anxious to keep i 
up his reputation ; which is like a patent | 
of nobility to them. None daro to oiler ; 
them injury or wrong, for fear of the martyr’s I 
anger. 

For the rest, the festival of St. Theodore 
was as pretty a sight tas I would wish to 
see. 

His body was e'nslirined in a neat temple 
of green leaves, and was placed in the 
centre of the church. The pilgrims arrived 
at dead of night to pray there. They 
were mostly women, and seemed earnest 
enough in what they were about. I did not 
' like to see them, however, buying those 
littb bits of cotton which lay mouldering 
; sound the mummy, and putting them into 
tpeir bosoms* 

Th^ chvkch was well lighted ; for Mitylene 


is an oil country. Innumerable lamps hung 
suspended from the roof everywhere, and! 
some were decorated with very pretty trans-^ 
parencies. If you shut your eye for a raiuute» 
they seemed to open on fairy laud ra'^er 
than reality. The hushed scene, the stillnessi 
of which was only broken by the {wittering 
feet of some religious maiilen approaching the 
shrine, shawled and mysterious, even here, 
had sometliiiig very quaint and fanciful in it. 
I couhi have stop{)ed there all night watching 
them as they {wissed, dropping buttons (sub- 
stitutes for small coin given in churches) into 
I the salver of a dingy priest, wlio sat in the 
aisle, tablet in hand, to receive orders for 
masses to be said for the sick or the dead. I 
liked to watch tlie business manner in which 
he raised liis reverend hand to get the light 
well iijion his tablet, and adjusted his Spec- 
tacles as ho inscribed each new order from 
the pilgrims. At last, however, lie gathered 
up liis buttons and money, tying them 
in a bag ; ami glancing round ouce more in 
vain for cnslomcrs, he went his way into the 
sacristy. I followed his waddling figure with 
my eyes till the last lock of his long hair, 
which caught in the brocaded curtain, had 
been disentangled, and he disaiipcared. Then, 
as the active individual in rusty black, whom 
I have meiilionod as so busy in the ceremony 
of the morning, seemed desirous of having 
a few minutes’ conversation with me, I in- 
dulged him. It was not difficult to perceive,, 
from the tenor of Ids discourse, that lie was 
desirous <jf rot;civiiig some token of my 
esteem in small change. It cost little to 
gratify him ; and then, as the church was 
quite deserted, we marched off’ together. 


I LEGS. 

! It has always struck me tliat a great 
' void exists in popular {ihyslology, from the 
I com{iaralive neglect with w'hich ft has treated 
I the legs of mankind. IM'any and heavy folios 
I have been WTitten on the subject of the 
■ heart, the brain, the nerves, and the lungs* 
j Some men have thrown tficmselves on 
'tlio kidneys with admirable spirit and per- 
; severance ; a very large section of medical and 
; jihysiological writers have devoted themselves 
to the styniach with an ai glour and erudition 
worthy of our sinccrcst admiration ; while 
others have attacked blood with a keen gusto 
and relish that have been {iroductive of the 
most gratifying I’esults to the cause of science. 
Sir Charles Bell w’rote an elaborate and 
delightful treatise on The Hand. Still we 
are lamentably deficient in our knowledge 
of The Leg. Satisfied with the possession oi 
til at indisjiensable member, our pathologists 
and physiologists seem to consider it as 
quite unworthy of attention ; and, but for 
a few meagre treatises on the gout and, 
on varicose veins, an occasional iwlvertise- . 
ment ** To thoa^ with tender feet,” emanating. , 


from B©roiD ocwtimercialilv-mmcTcd shocniafcer, 
and the ^>eriucl:ical recitpituhffcioii of the royal 
and nohle cures of a great corn-cutter and his 
brother chiropodists, we might as well, for the 
iffltental attention wc bestow npon oiir legs 
and feet, be so many Miss Billius. 

'Ffleiuon, even, that ubiquitous and ca- 
pricious visitant of the Iiuiumti form divine, 
has looked <joldly upon legs. AVIiile the al»ii*t 
of man withiit iln* last few years has under- 
gone as nmny itn})rove]nenls, annotations, 
-eniendations, illusLialions, and transfonnn- 
tions as the to:\t of an Act of Parliament; 
while the , human shirt-collar has enjoyed a 
perfect Oviriian sei'ies of metamorphoses ; 
while each succeeding season has lirought 
■ changes vast and radical into the constitution 
-Of ladies* sleeves and inen’s wristbands; 
while the collars of coats and the flounces ol 
di’esses have coiil inually oliaiigcd their shapes 
like the ohiijii vn, and their colours like the 
camolcon ; Avhilo the bonnet of beauty has 
fallen from its cooked-np elevation on the 
frontal bone to its accunit)ent position on tlie 
dorsal vertebrm ; while oven that conservative 
institution, tins hat of man,'' has fluctuated 
between the chimnev-pot ainl the l)’Oi*eay, 
the wide-awake and the Jim-Crow, the 
Guerilla and the Kossuth, and now seems to 
lean soniewliat towards the Turkish Fez ; 
while all these multifarious transitions of tlie 
other parts of cur garb have taken place, the 
oorerings of the leg and the foot liavo been 
unUngible to the attacks of time, and fashion, 
and convenience. tShoc -strings have held 
their own since the ilirniiuglumi buckle- 
inukers petitioned the Prince llegent against 
tlieir introductioH. The British 111 ucln r has 
remained unchangeable for hhirty-siiiic ye.ars ; 
the Wellington is the same boot that spurred 
OopenhagfMi’s sides o'er the field of Water - 1 
loo ; the tassolled Hessian, thoiigli it has ^ 
its coeval pig-tail sink into the limbo of 
oblivion, is yet wor.shipped in secret by devout 
votaries ; abbreviated contiimatioiia of black 
eilk, kerseymere, plusb, corduroy, cord and 
leatln'i-, yet si due in the court, the clijflo- 
-iuatic seiViee^ tlie servants’ hall, the hunting- 
field, ami the charity-school. Prejudice has 
tried to Uanisli shorts, and Invention to 
improve upon stockings ; the whole results of! 
■centuries of troi^ers wearing (the ancient 
Gauls wore tbeni : see.Bracchac) li.ave been in, 
the I’idicnilous items of stra])s and strijies down 
the sides ; and, apparently despairing of the 
possibility of doing anything for legs m,the 
improvement line, fashion has left logs alone. 
'The world following, like an obedient 
^lave as it is, uj>oix flishion's heels, has quite 
neg'lecled and forgotten legs. Pliilosophy 
^tias turned the cold shoulder upon them ; and 
dramatist has scouted them, and the 
' 4 »pic poet has disdained them. I^egs have 
'fallen to the province of inountobanks, 
tlght-rope dancer^ acrobats, and ballet girls. 
‘From neglect they have even fallen into 
^^Tobrium laid we cannot find a baser 


.tei*m for a swindling gambler ‘ttiau to efliU ' 
him a ^ 

Yet only consider the immense impenrtanee ■ 
of legs ! What should we be without th^ 1 ' 
Ask that infinitely poor and miserable perSota, 
a bedridden man. To be deprived of "the 
bles.sed faculty of locomotion ai| -will — ^not ’ 
to possess that glorious privilege of riding 
“Shanks’s marc,” or of taking the “ MarrOPiV- 
bone stage of bidding defiance to r stage 
coaches, carriages, cabs and r;rilway trains ;‘of 
fe^*liug the firm earth beneath our tread j; of, 
fooling it over the daisies, or .strolling over 
the velvotty sward, or climbing the liillj Or 
descending the valley, oi' paddling tlirough 
the brook : to be unable to take a w.alU, in 
fact, is to be deprived of nine tithes of our 
pleasures hero below, of half our capacity fiw 
i enjoyment, of nearly all our faculty of obser- 
valioii. A •nan may learn v/itli his logs' very 
nearly as much as he can with his eyes ; and 
he learns it more cheerfully, more genially, 
more naturally. Tt was a true word spoken 
in jest, that named the logs the understand- 
ings. A great w.alker is nearly always a con- 
tented, happy, .and pliilosophieally observant 
man. The free use of Iiis legs makes the. penny 
postman satisfied with his twenty-five shil- 
1 lings a-week, x’oconcilcs the policeman to his 
'we.iry night watch, solaces the sentinel on 
; his guard ; makes the p]oiig]ilM>y whistle as 
'he lollows his tiiam, the milkmaid balance 
I her pails merrily, and the pedlar caiTy his 
I ]>ack ns if it were *a pleasure. Tjogft are a 
<*onsolation in trouble, and tlie grand remover 
of spleen, care, and evil Immours. The first 
thing that fl. man does when lie is im- 
mured in jail is to walk about (if so he 
ho allowed) his prison yard. If yon hkve 
been angry with your brotlif^r, or if your 
wife has vexed yon, or your affairs are in 
ghxuny case, or your periodiiral haired of the 
world and those that arc in it, come npou 
you, you cannot do better than “ walk it off.” 

Ill infancy what intense interest is con- 
centrated upon legs ! V/e watch the first 
endeavours to walk of a little child with : 
a.s much, if not more, interest and anxiety 
tliari its first attempts to speak. We seem 
to look ufion articulation as upon one of 
Nature’s spontaneous good gifts ■which 
will come in its own good time ; but to 
teach the child the use of its logs, and i:o 
watch over the proper development of bis 
paces — from the shaky ill-balanced toddle "to 
the straight strong step — seem to require '* 
onr energies and caution ami attention., 
Heavems ! what tortures niotliers must qn- ' 
dui’c, what hemic sacrifices they womd 
submit to, to avert the horrible possibility of 
baby being bandy ! HoweveV remiss science 
and erudition inay have been, the poorer 
classes appreciate ,le"8. They know ,of 
what infinite service those ^treniities 
be to the child — ^liow absolutely indis^^entoible ^ 
they will one day become, in conjunction wHtii 
the hands as bread-winfiera. They *aiid 


lulqnirt^ their^elnldTcn^s ; they reoommeiicl 
then! passionately as oljecta tor care and 
prudeuce to tlie child-nurses who carry the 
.pajbiea. Jt is only among this strongly feeding 
«kias, and not among the apathetic rich, that 
r have heard such a term ap{died to a child's 
,, ^tremities as “ his blessed legs.” 

Consider of 'what huge importance 
' 1^3 are to high as well as low. Lord 
l^si^ouiii Protocol sitting ilown on the 
Treasury Beiicli, is but a ine.an little man 
with a broad-rirnmed hat pulled over his 
eyes; but, “on his legs,” he i.s Cicero in 
eloquence, Demosthenes in delivery, Grattan 
in force of invective. The due luauagcincut 
of the legs is the soul of military discij)line : 
an ai’iny that iU«I not keep step would he 
beaten by a (^alnuiek <;oi poral. Logs carry 
the hod np l.'idders, with the mortar that 
cements the stijiiea of onv Victoria Tower. 
The ague uiaeof our legs will remove us from 
W’lthiii tlie ihiadly presenee of the otlieer ol‘ 
the Sheiiir of Middlesex, numi^hfd with a 
warrant for our arrest, and will convey us 
swiftly out of his bailiwick — a jtroecss of 
evasion denominated “log bail.” 

The leg is the most hoiiouri'd part of the 
body. It opens tlie ball with (pieeii.s ; its 
foot treads the carpet of thrones ; without it 
d’klward tlm 'Phiril could never have iii- 
■stituted the most honourable order of the 
garter. Do you think tb<‘ Pope’s Legate 
is so called hecausc he is Uifittm sent ! 
No ! it i.s because of his lei's elotlied in his 
cardinal’s red stockings. Wiiat would Louis 
the Fourteenth liav<i heeii w’ithoiit the! 
padding on his legs and the high heels to Ids 
shoes i He woultl have hceri /e ixilit Monar- 
qne. \Vhat w'ould monumental brasses and 
Teraplar.s* tombs be without the crossed 
legs of the knights aud barons? (JouUl our 
coats, our vests, our continual, ions, havcj been 
fashioned in all ages without the cross-legged 
tailons ? The gravity of the Turk, the wisdom 
of his beard, the splendour of his yataghan, 
the perfume of lii.s chibouk and the aroma ol 
his coffee, would be as naught without his 
papouchc-feoted legs folded under him on the 
.cushioueil divan. 

Passing L’oin honour to dishonour, we 
must not forget that to punish a man’s legs 
and feet is the most dreadful infliction short 
'of death in the East ; aud to know the true 
yalue of legs you should be some ziiiser- 
able bastinadoed Turkish or Egypiian wretch 
crawling on your stomach from the court of 
Justice, where the Cadi luis just ordered you 
live hundred blows of the bastinado on your 
feet. Ttie human legs have it in their power 
to confer the most grievous insult to human 
honour that is known. The hand can slap, 
the arm can strike, the head can butt, but it is 
the leg that directs the foot to confer the 
%adly kick ; and it is a retributory leg and 
^l^t thot^epB out the twelve paces when the 
is washed out ih .blood. The legs have 
. it in their power to condact us to. tqp- 


aaost rounds of Ambition^ ladder ; ■ to cafiy 
us, at tlic head of the forlorn h’Ope, into the 
crumbling smoking breach ; with our legs we 
trample on the carcasses of our eneuiles j and 
scamper over obstacles, and run that race «f 
fortune which for all our legs is not always to 
the swift ; with our huge kgs we " bestride 
the iiai ro-w world like a Colossus,” and make . 
prtl-y men creep under them. 

But, 0 ! our legs often play us sonry 
tricks. Ikid legs, wicked logs, untrust- 
worthy legs, they lead us to sorrow and 
shame, aud danger and death. Ensign 
Wliitefellow wouhl have been a.s bravo a 
young officer as ever waved a pair of colours, 
but for those pusillanimous legs of Ids, which 
ran away with him so shamefully at the siege 
of Tictiiiderago. It was Private Swabl)uis’.s 
knavish legs that caused him to abscond from 
bi<rrack.s with his regimental necessaries ; it 
was Lhosci same legs tliat took him to a 
ma-iiie-atorc sho)) in Back-lane, Chatham, 
where he sold said iiocesaaries ; and what 
hut bin legs enticed him to tlie ‘beer-shop, 
wheri5 he spent his ill-gotten earniugs ? It 
w'as his' legs Uiat brought him to be 
tried by court-martial, and that conducted 
him to the military prison at Fortclarcnce. 
Those that have sinned by their legs 
sutler by the legs ; as the shameful stocks, 
ami the galleries of tin* French bagnes, and 
the man.Mcled convicts of mir dockyards, and 
the leg-chained street-sweepers of the Italian 
towns can testify. Those likewise, who 
.abuse their Icli.s by running about to strange 
ale-houses, and standing at gin-shop bars, 
tirst get unsteady on thoir leg, y, and then their 
h‘gs slide away from unilor them, and forsake 
them utterly, ami tliey fall into the shame of 
the gutter, ami the ignominy of tlie mud. 
Badly-disposed legs carry otherwise virtuously 
luiiided men into gambling houses, broils anil 
contentions ; they lead them in quarrels to 
interpose, by which they oft-times get an en- 
.sangnined nose ; liiially, dissipation must Imvc 
legs, else how would it enable its votaries to 
“run through ”‘tlieir property, and “outrun 
the. constable ?” 

The tijm‘.y have been when the legs have 
not been deemed unworthy of performing 
sacer<lotal functions. Many were the chore- 
gra])hic solemnities of the old temples of 
Fleusis and Epiiesus and Memphis. The 
priests of Baal had sacerdotal orgies. The 
w'ilches in Iilacbeth danced. The Fakirs of 
India leap, and tho Dervishes of Stamboul 
whirl on the tips of their toes ; and there 
are Hindoo fanatics who hepe to go to 
heaven by atanding, flamingo-wise, upon one 
leg. 

How many and what magnificeiit fortunes 
have been made by nothing but legs ? Clad 
in pink tights, those extremities have 
gathered milUous of golden pieces from the 
ojicra stage. Say, ye Anatoles, ye Veatriaea, 
ye Carlo tta Orisis ; ye Taglionis luarried, to 
Hussian prlm^ss, ye Cerritos, ye ELasleza 
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je Dnveraa^j what would you havo 
been without 'your legal Say ye English 
and continental managers how often have 
you escaped bankruptcy through the legs of 
your figurantes and the judicious selection 
of ballets, otherwise “ leg pieces.'’ (’apUiin 
^relay walked himself into a comfortable 
annuity ; and I undei stand that moie than 
one professional pedeatiiau has realized a 
handsome competency by moving their legs 
a thousand miles in a tlamsand liuurs, m the 
presence of thousands of spectators at a 
shilling a head. 

Setting riches on one side, what numbers of 
industrious persons there are who earn their 
daily bread by their legs. A 1 1 he \ ery moment 
1 write a com]»auy of aciobats aie vaulting, 
leaping, tumbling, climbing, standing with 
their legs on each otln r's heads beneath niy 
window. At an adjoining exlubition hall, 
l^ofessor Squad.icc ini, and his three talented 
sona, nightly tie their legs into knots, and 
raise them to a level with their shoulders lor 
a living. Madame Saqui has suppoited licr- 
self on her legs (on the tight-rope) since the 
days of the first French Rev oliilioii. Clowns, 
rope-dancers, tumblers, and mountebanks of 
every description, would starve w(*re it not for 
their legs. E\eu the ragged hi tie atieet lie- 
douin who tumbles caitwheels by the side of 
your cab as you come from the railway station ; 
the brown-faced, ragged, scai let -jacketed 
varlet who follows the hounds with b*iie feet ; 
the Fthiopian Seienaders, who reverberate the 
tambourines on their knees, their shins, ainl 
the soles of their feet ; the little JIighLuid- 
dressed children who liancc on the scrap of 
carpet in the muddy street, all look to their 
legs, as an auxiliary, it not a mean«i, of sub- 
sistence. Nay, the piteous cripple ot rtalim 
extraction, who sils in the truck beside the 
barrel organ ujirm \\liiclithe other exile grmiK 
melancholy tunes ; the stunted ja<'k-ni-tlu* 
water paddling about, without iejs, in his 
little canoe y and the legless beggar on 
the little philform on rollers who piudies 
liimself along bv means of insfruiucuts, some- 
thing between diimli-bells and railway built is, 
support thomselveb indefinitely by their legs ; 
for passers-by remember sympathisiugly that 
Iheyhnd legs oi»c<^ and relieve their legless- 
ness with moneys.’^ 

If the heart be the stronghold of vitality, 
the legs are the out jiosls of life. The legs lire 
first. Tlio outp Jsts me captured before the 
f citadel is stormed. Mrs. Quickly put her hand 
Upon poor dying Sir J ohu Falslatf ’s legs, and 
they wen* “ as cold as a stone.” We speak of 
a man likely to die, that he will come out of 
the house “feet foremost.” Wo say of one 
tiiat is dead, that he has “turned his toes up.” 
Ilfo one can mistake a dead man’s legs. Put 
them in fishermen’s boots, swathe them in 
fifty yards of sheeting, and you could not 
mistake them. Not many days since, at 
my dear old Dumbledowndeary, a man 
fell from the topmast of a^ Dutch vessel 


in the river on to the deck. They brought 
him to the jetty in a boat, covering the body 
with a tarpaulin, while medical assistance 
was sent for. I can see now the cold, gloomy 
grey February day ; the knot of idlers on the 
j<‘tty, a solitary gull rising from the maxsihes 
op])osite with dull flapping wings andsWfi^* 
iijg fitfully ill the ri*sing tide beneath, the 
wounded m.m lying at full length in the 
boat, and, standing on the thwarts over 
hull, one of his messmates, a clumsy tallow- 
iaccil Dutchman, with a huge fur cap 
and can mgs, who was wringing his honest 
tairy hands and crying out that he loved 
him ; all the while the tears iiickling down' 
his lace anti jiattering sharjily, like com- 
mencing lam, as they lell on tho tarpaulin. 
But we needed not the verdict of the doctor, 
to know that the man in the boat was dead. 
None but a dead man could have had tho 
legs, slark, stilf, awful, which we saw pro- 
truding from the tarpaulin as the boat rowed 
to shore. 

1 am not at all a btliever in “ graphiology,** 
and have never been tenijited to send speci- 
mens of niy hand- wii ting, accompanied by a 
ccitain number of postage stain j>s, to Pro- 
fessor Anyboily. Neither do T bold bv 
those theorists who assci t that all bald-headed 
men ill treat tlieir wives; neither do I swear 
by those who belieri* that all red-headed 
people are hjqiocTitea i»ut T am a believer 
in the idea that a man’s character, can be 
tolerably w ell (leei]>hered fioin bis face ; and I 
would advis<* all ph\Mognomisis who aio of 
my opinion, to e\l(‘nd their scrutiny from a 
jiei son’s visage loins legs The adVantages 
to Hciciice would be incalculable. I have 
found it of prodiuioiis sm-vice to me in my 
speculations up ni the elrirncters of mankind. 
Thcic aie as infinite varieties of f*xprossiou in 
legs ns in faces, and I wait witli impatience 
for the day when some learned man shaU 
give to the world an elaborate commentary 
on all the legs lie has met with : the long 
anil the shoit, the thick and the thin, the 
b indy and t lie bow, the iii*kiieed and tho 
qiit-toed. 

We aio told that wo can tell a man by 
the com pan V he kei‘ps ; wdiy not by the legs 
that take him into tiiat company I 
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HARD TIMES. 

V BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

CH AFTER VII. 

Mr. Boumdeuby being a bachelor, an 
elderly laily presided over his establishment, 
ill consideration of a certain annual stipend. 
Mrs. Sparsit was this lady’s name ; and she 
was a prominent figure in attendance on Mr. 
Bounder by’s car, as it rolled along in triumph 
with the Bully of humility inside. 

For, Mrs. Sparsit had not only seen different 
days, but was highly connected. She had a 
great aunt living in these very times called 
Lady Scadgei's. Mr. Sparsit, deceased, of whom 
she was the relict, had been by the mother’s 
side what Mrs. Sparsit still called “a Powler.” 
Strangers of limited information and dull ap- 

E reheusion were sometimes observed not to 
now what a Powler was, and even to appear 
uncertain whether it might be a busines.s, or 
a political party, or a profession of faith. The 
better class of minds, however, did not need 
to be informed that the Powlers were an 
ancient stock, who could trace themselves so 
exceedingly far back that it was not surpris- 
ing if they sometimes lost themselves — which 
they had rather fiequently done, as respected 
horse-flesh, blind-hookey, Ilebrew monetary 
ti'ausactious, and the Insolvent Debtors 
Court. 

The late Mr. Sparsit, being by the mother’s 
side a Powler, married this lady, being by the 
father’s side a Scadgers. Lady Scadgors (an 
immensely fat old woiniin, with an inordinate 
appetite for butcher’s meat, and a mysterious 
leg, which had now refused to get out of bed for 
fourteen years) contrived the marriage, at' a 
Ikeriod when Sparsit was just of age, and 
chiefly noticeable for a slender body, weakly 
supported on two long slim props, and sur- 
mounted by no head worth mciitiouiug. He 
inherited a fair fortune from his uncle, but 
owed it all before he came into it, and spent 
it twice over immediately afterwards. Thus, 
when he, died, at twenty-four (the scene of 
his decease Calais, and the cause brandy), he 
did not leave his widow, from whom he had 
been separated soon after the honeymoon, in 
circumstances. That bereaved lady, 
fllteeu , years older than he, fell presently at 
fleadly with her only .relative, mdy 


Scadgers ; and, partly to spite her ladyship, 

I and partly to maintain herself, went out at a 
salary. And liere she was now, in her 
elderly days, with the Coriolaniau style of nose 
and the dense black eyebrows which had cap- 
tivated Sparsit, making Mr. Bounderby’a tea 
as he took his breakfast. 

If Boiiritlerby had been a Conqueror, and 
Mrs. Sparsit a captive Princess whom he 
took about as a feature in his state-processions, 
he could not have made a greater flourish 
with her than he habitually did. J ust as it 
belonged to his boastfulness to depreciate his 
own extraction, so it belonged to it to exalt 
Mrs. Sparsit’s. In the measure that he would 
not allow his own youth to have been attended 
by a single favourable circumstance, he 
brightene(l Mrs. Sparsit’s juvenile career with 
every possible advantage, and showered 
wagon-loads of early roses all over that lady’s 
path. And yet, sir,” he would say, how 
does it turn out after all 1 Why here she is at 
a hundred a year (I give her a hundred, 
which she is pleased to term handsome), keep- 
ing the house of Josiuh Bounderby of Coke- 
town ! ” 

Nay, he made this foil of his so very widely 
known, that third parties took it up, and 
handled it on some occasions with coiisiaerahlo 
briskness. It was one of the most exiisperat- 
ing attributes of Bounderby, that he not only 
sang his own praises but stimulated other 
men to sing them. There was a moral infec-* 
tiou of claptrap in him. Strangers, modes^ 
enough elsewhere, started up at dinners in 
Coketown, and boasted, in quite a rampant 
way, of Bounderby. They made him out to 
be the Royal anas, the Union-Jack, Magna 
Oharta, John Bull, Habeas Corpus, the Bill of 
Rights, An Giiglishman’s house is his castle, 
Church and State, and God save the Queen, 
all put together. And as often (and it wa-s 
very often) as an orator of this kind brought 
into his peroration, 

“ Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath eau make them, as a breath hae mode 

— ^it was, for certain, more or less understood 
among tho company that he had heard of 
Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Mr. Bounderby,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “you 
are unusually slow, sir, with your breakfast 
! thid morning.” , 






' Why, ma’aiu/^ refciinied, *^Tam think- 
ing about Tom Gradgrind^s Tvhiui;** Tom 
Oiad^iiid, for a blu^ iixivpeiideiit manner of 
Bpeakiug — af ifsoiEnf^ody were always eudea* 

' yonring to bribe him with immense sums to 
say Tliomas, and he wouldn’t ; “ Tom Grad- 
gi^lnd'a whim, ma’am, of bringing up the 
tumbling-girl” 

- “ The girl is now- waiting to know,” said 
^ 1 ^. Sparait, “whether sTie is to go straight 
to the school, or up to the Lodge.” 

“She must wait, ma’am,” answered Bonn- 
derby, “tiU I know myself. We shall have 
Tom Gradgriiid down liere presently, I snp- 
^se. If he should wish lier to remain here a 
Say OF two longer, of course she can, ma’am.” 

“ 0-f course she can if you wish it, Mr. 
Bounderby.” 

“I told him I would give her asbake-dowm 
heve, last night, in onler that he might sleep 
on it before he decidetl to let her have any 
association with Louisa.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Bouiiderby ? Very thoughtful 
of you ! ” 

Mrs. Sparsit’s Coriolanian nose underwent 
a slight expansion of the nostrils, and her 
bhick eyebrows contracted as she took a sip 
of tea. 

‘♦It’s tolerably clear to tne” said Bounderby, 
^^that tVm little puss can get small good out of 
fiuch companionship.” 

i; ‘'Are you speaking of young Miss Grad- 
grind, Mr. Bounderby ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I am speaking of Louisa.” 

“Your observation being limited to Mittle 
puss,’ "said Mrs. Spars! t, “and there being! 
two little girls in question, 1 did not know I 
which might be indicated by that expression.” I 

‘'Louisa,” repeated Mr. Bounderby, “Louisa, ! 
Louisa.” 

“ You are quite another faiber to Louisa, j 
sir.’' Mrs, Sparait took a little more tea ; and, 
as she beut lier again contracted eyebrows ! 
over her steaming cup, rather looked iw if her 
dassical coiRit>enaucc were invoking the 
infernal gods. 

“ If you bad said I was another father to 
Tom — ^young Tom, I mean, not my friend 
Tom Gradgrind — you might have been nearer 
tlie mark. I am going to take young Tom 
Sato my office. Gtiing to have him uuder my 
wiag, ma’am.” 

‘ “ Indeed ? Rather young for Uiat, is be not, 

fiil'.S *' Mrs. Spavait’s “ sir,’] in addressing Mr. 
Bounderby, was a w-oixl of ceremony, rather 
exacting consideration lor herself iu the use, 
than honouring him. 

“ I’m not going to take him at once ; he is 
. to finish his educational cramming before 
theq,” said Bounderby, “ By the Lord 
ipCarry, he’ll have enough of it, first and last ! 
^’4 opou his eyes, that hoy would, if he 
kuew how empty of learning young maw 
was, at his time of life.” Which, by the by, 
hft probably did know, for he had heard of it 
often enough. “But it’s extraordinary tha 
difficulty I have on scores of ^ich subjects, in 


speaking to any one on equal terms; Here, 
for example, 1 have been spCakingtoyouthiis 
morning about Tumblqra Why, whatdo 
know about tumblers 7 Ai tfie time wilien,;tO 
have>been a tumbler in the mud o#^es^eeis^ 
would have been a godsend to me, a , pnam 
in the lottery to me, you were at jthe Italian 
Opera. You w'ere coming out of the' ItaUan 
Opera, ma’am, in white satin and jewelsya 
blaze of splendor, when I hadn’t a peijny ^ 
buy a link to light you.” * 

“I certainly, sir,” retunied Mrs. Sparsity 
with a dignity serenely mournful, “was 
familiar with the Italian Opera at & very 
early age.” 

“ Kgad, ma’am, so was I,” said Bounderby,** 
“ — wdth the wrong side of it. A hard bed the 
pavement of its Arcade used to make, I as- 
sure yon. Peojile like you, ma’am, aecua- 
toraeJ from infancy to lie on Down .fi>atbers, 
have no idea how hai’d a paving-stono is, 
without trying it. No no, it’s of no use my 
talking to you about iuiubiers. 1 should 
speak of foreign daiicws, and the West End of 
London, and May Fair> and lords and ladies 
and lionorables.’’ 

“ 1 trust, sir/’ rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, with 
decent resignation, “ it is not necessary that 
you should do anything of that kind. I hope 
1 have learnt how to accommodate myself to 
the changes of life. If I have acquired an 
interest iu heaving of your instructive ex- 
jieriences, and can scarcely hear enough of 
them, T claim no merit for that, since I believe 
it is a genei'al sentiment.” 

“ W ell, ma’am,” said her patron, “ perhaps 
some people may be pleased to say that they do 
like to bear, in his own unpolished way, what 
Jqsiah Bounderby of Coketow-ii lias gone 
tlii'ough. But you must confess tliat you 
were born in the lap of luxury, yourself. 
Come, ma’am, you know you were born in tb© 
lap of luxury.” 

“ 1 do not, sir,” returned Mrs. Sixirsit with 
a shake of her head, “deny it.” 

IMr. Bounderby was obliged to get up from 
table, and stand with his back to the fire, 
lookiqg at her ; she was such an euliauccmeut> 
of his merits. 

“ And you were in crack society. Devilish 
high society,” he said, warming his legs. 

“ It is true, sir,” returneti Mrs. Sparsit, with 
an affoctatioii of hiuiiilifcy the very opjioflite-o^ 
liis, and therefore in no danger of jostling it. • ■ 

“Yon were in the tiptop fashion, aim alt 
the rest of it,” said Mr. Ikmnderby. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Mw. Sparsity with a 
kind of social widowhood upon her. “It is 
unquestionably true.” 

Mr. Bounderby, bending himself ut i|is^ 
knees, literally embraoed his legs in his 
satisfaction, and laughed aloud. Mr. and Miss 
Gradgrind being then announced, he reo^ved, 
the former with a shake of the hand, ondt^e 
latter with a kiss. ^ . 

“ Can Ju (>e be seal hero, Bou nderby 7?* 

Mr. Gr.'ulgidud. • « 






m 


^ Was 4^iit there. Oh 
•ecM(lg'ih, she omtseyed to Mr. Bounderby, 
aittd to his friend Tom Gradgrind, and also 
, t0' Lonisa ; but in her confusion unluckily 
<i^tted Mrs. Sparait. Observing this, the 
bhistrous Bounderby bad the following re- 
esarits to make : 

** Now, I tell you what, my girl. The name 
that lady by the teapot, is Mrs. Spai'sit. 
Tbat/iody acts as mistress of this house, 
she is a highly connected lady. Conse- 
4 }uently, if ever you come again into any room 
in this house, you will make a short stay in it 
if you don’t behave towards that lady in yoiir 
most respectful manner. Now, 1 don’t care a 
‘ button what you do to me, because 1 don’t 
uffect to be anybody. So far from having liigh 
oounections, I have no connections at all, and 
I come of the scum of the earth. But towards 
ttoat lady, I do care what you do ; and you 
ahall do what is deferential and respectful, or 
you shall not come hero.” 

“ I hope, BoiiJiderby,” said Mr. Grad grind, 
in a conciliatory voice, ‘'that this was merely 
an oversight.” 

“ My friend Tom Gradgrind suggests, Mrs. 
Sparsit,” said Bounderby, “that this was 
merely an oversight. Very likely. However, 
as you are aware, ma’am, I don’t allow of even 
orersights towards you.” 

“ You are very good indeed, sir,” returned 
Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her head with her State 
humility. “ It is not worth speaking of.” 

Sissy, who all this lime had been faintly 
excusing herself with tears in her e 3 ^es, was 
now waved over by the master of the house 
to Mr. Gradgrind. She stood, looking intently 
at him, and Louisa stood coldly by, with her 
eyes upon the ground, while he proceeded 
thus : 

“Jupe, I hare made up my mind to take 
' yoxi into my honse ; and, when you are not in 
attendance at the school, to employ you 
■about Mrs. Gradgrind, who is rather an 
invalid. I have explained to Miss Ijouisa — 
this is Miss Louisa — the miserable but 
natural end of your late career ; and you are 
to expressly understand that the whole of 
that subject is past, and is not to be referred 
to any more. From this time you liegin your 
history. You are, at present, ignorant, I 


,i- " Yes, sir, very,” she answered, curtseying. 
' shall have the satisfaction of causing 
you to be strictly educated ; and you will be 
a living proof to all who come into com- 
munication with you, of the advantages of 
the training you will receive. You will be 
reclaimed and formed; You have been in the 
h^bit^ now, of reading to your fatl\er,'and those 
People I found you among, 1 dare say 1 ’’ said 
fiCr; Gradgrind, beckoning her nearer to him 
before he said so, and dropping his voice. 

“^Otoly to father and Merrylegs, sir. At 
I mean to father: when Merrylegs was 
d:vrays there.” 

^Nejmrmind Menylegs^ Jupe,** edd Mr. 


Grad^nd, with a passing* Trown. * I don’t 
ask about him. I understand you to hiive 
been in the habit of reading to your father f * 

“ O yes, sir, thousands of ‘times. They 
were the happiest — O, of all the happy times 
we had together, sir ! ” 

It was only now, when her grief broke otot, 
that Louisa looked at her. 

“ And what,” asked Mr. Gradgrind, in a 
still lower voice, “did you read to your 
father, Jupe ? ” * 

“ About the Fairies, sir, and the Dwarf, and 
the Hunchback, and the Genies,” sl*e sobbed 
out- 

“ There ! ” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ that is 
enough. Never breathe a word of such 
destructive nonsense any more. Bounderby, 
this is a case for rigid training, and 1 shall 
observe it with interest.” 

“ Well,” returned Mr. Bounderby, “ I have 
given you my opinion already, and I shouldn’t , 
do as you do. But, very well, very Well. 
Since you are bent upon it, very well ! ” 

So, Mr. Gradgrind and his daughter took 
Cecilia Jupe off with them to Stone Lodge, 
and on the way Louisa never spoke one word, 
good or bad. And Mr. Bounderby went 
about his daily pursuits. And Mrs. Sparsit 
got ^behind her eyebrows and meditated in 
the gloom of that retreat, all the morning. ^ 

CHAPTER vin. 

Let us strike the key note again, before 
pui’sning the tune. 

When she wius half a dozen years younger, . 
Louisa liad been overheard to begin a con- 
vei'sation with her brother one day, by 
S4xymg “Tom, I wonder ”-^upon which Mr. 
Gradgrind, who was the person overhearing, 
stepped forth into the light, and said, “Louisa, 
never wonder ! ” 

Herein lay the spring of the mechanical 
art and mystery of educating the reason 
without stooping to the cultivation of the 
.sentiments .and affections. Never wonder. By 
means of addition, subtraction, multiplication, , 
and division, settle everything somehow, and 
never wonder. Bring to me, says M'Choak- 
umchild, yonder baby just able to walk, and 
1 will engage that it shall never wonder. 

Now, besides very many babies just able to 
walk, there happened to be in Coketown a 
considerable population of babies wlio had 
been walking against time toWaivls the infinite ■ 
world, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years and * 
more. Tlicse portentous infants being alarm- 
ing creatures to stalk ab6ut in any humati 
society, the eighteen denominations inces- 
santly scratched one another's faces and 
pulled one another’s hah'; by way of agree- 
ing on the steps to be taken for tlieir 
improvement — which they never did ; a 
surprising circumstance, when the happy 
adaptation of the means tU the end is con- 
sidered. Still, although they differed m 
every other particular, conceivable and incoo-,' 
eeirable (esj^ciAlly inconceivable), they were ' . 
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ou trust. Body number two, said they must what this—jolly old — Jaundiced Jail—*” Toia 
take everything on political economy. Body had paused to lind a suiliciently o^mpll^ 
number three, wrote leaden little books for mentary and expressive name for the parenl^i^ 
them, showing how the good ^own^up baby roof, and seemed to relieve his mind £>r % 
invariably got to the Savings Bank, and the moment by the strong alliteration of this on^ 
bid grown-up baby invariably got transported. “ would be without you.” 
ihdy number four, under dreary pretences of “ Indeed, Tom ? Do you really and ^ruly! 
being droll (when it was very melancholy say so 1 ^ 

, indeed), made the shallowest pretences of W)iy, of course I do. What's the use of 
•concealing pit&lls of knowledge, into which it t^dking about it 1 ” returned ,Tofn, chafing 
was the duty of these babies to be smuggled his face on his coat-sleeve as if to mortify 
and inveigled. But, all the bodies agreed his fiesh, and have it in unison with bia 
that they were never to wonder. spirit. 

There was a library in Coketown, to which Because, Tom,” said his sister, after 
general access was easy. Mr. Gradgrind silently watching the sparks awhile, as I get 
greatly tormented his mind about what the older, and nearer growing up, 1 often sit won* 
people read in this library : a point whereon deriiig here, and think how unfortunate it ia 
little rivet's of tabular statements periodically for me that 1 can’t reconcile you' to home 
flowed into the howling ocean of tabular better than I am able to do. 1 don't know 
statements, which no diver ever got to any what other girls know. I can’t play to you, 
depth' in and came up sane. It was a dis- or sing to you. X can’t talk to you so as to 
heartening circumstance, but a melauclioly lightenyour mind, for 1 never see any amusing 
fact, that even these readers persisted in won- sights or read any amusing books that it would 
dering. They wondered about bumati nature, be a pleasure or a relief to you to talk about, 
human passions, human hopes and fears, the when you are tired.” 

struggles, triumphs and defeats, the cares and “ Well, no more do 1. I am as bad as you 
joys and sorrows, the lives and deaths, of in that respect ; and I am a Mule too, which 
'common men and women, - I'hcy some- you’re not. If father was determined to make 
times, after iifteen bom's’ work, sat down me either a Brig or a Mule, and 1 am not a 
to read mere fables about men and women, Brig, wliy, it stands to reason, I must be a 
more or less like themselves, and children, Mule. And so I am,” said Tom, desperately, 
moreorle-sa like their own. They took De “It’s a great pity,” said Louisa, aftei’ aiip* 
Boe to their bosoms, instead of Euclid, and ther pause, and speaking thoughtfully out of 
seemed to be on tlto whole more comforted by her dark corner; “it’s a great pity, Tom. 
Goldsmith than by Cocker. Mr. Gradgrind It’s very unfortunate for both of u.s.” 

■was for ever working, in print and out of print, “Oh! You,” said Tom; “you are a girl, 
at this eccentric sum, and he never could make Loo, and a girl comes out of it better than a 
out hoW it yielded this unaccountable product, boy does. 1 don’t miss anything in you. You 
“ I am sick of my life, Loo. I hate it alto- are the only pleasure 1 have — you can brighten ^ 
gether, and I hate everybody except you,” even this place — and you can always lead me 
said the unnatural young Thomas Gradgrind as you like.” 

in the hair-cutting chamber at twilight. “You are a dear brother, Tom ; and while 

“ You don't hate Sissy, Tom.” you think I can do such things, I don’t sp 

“I hate to be obliged to call her Jupe. much mind knowing better. Though I do 
And sive liates me,” said Tom moodily. know better, 'i’oui, and am very sorry for it.” 

“No she does not, Torn, 1 am sure.” She came and kissed llim, and went back into 

“ She. must,” said Tom. “ She must just her corner again, 
bate and detest the whole set-out of us. “ 1 wish I could collect all the Facts we hear 
They’ll bother Iiot head off, I think, before so much about,” said Tom, spitefully setting 
' -they have done with her. Already she’s get- his teeth, “and all the Figures, andalltljie 
ting as pale as wax, and as heavy as — I am.” people wlio found them out ; and I wish. I 
Young Thomas expressed these sentiments, could put a thousand barrels of gunpowder 
sitting astride of a chair before the fire, with under them, and blow them all up together ! 
his arms on the back, and his sulky face on However, when I go to live with old Boun- 
''his arms. His sister sat in the darker corner derby, I’ll have my revenge.” 
by the fireside, now looking at him, now “ Your revenge, Tom ? ^ 

looking at the bright sparks as they dropped “1 mean, I’ll enjoy myself a little, and go 

Q|>on we hearth.' about and see something, and hear something. >. 

' ^Ab to me,” said Tom, tumbling his hair I'll recompense myself for the way in which 
. all xnauner^of ways with his sulky hands, “II have been, brought up.” , ' . . 

am a Do^ey, tnat’a what i am. 1 am as “ But don't disappoint yourself beforehand, 
obstinate as one, I am more stupid tliaii one, Tom. Mx'. Bounder by thinks as father ^bliiiks, 

I get as much pleasure as one, and I should and is a great deal rougher, and not iud£ so . 
like to kick lika one.” c jkind.” , 








fitoidTom,lftwchmgv*‘Idon*t mM I have been vrondermsf abont ybH' and me, 
tnTftcfc I Bhall veiy well know how to manage grown np.” ^ 

aDd amoothe old Boiinderby ] ” " Wondering again ! ” said Tom 

Their shadows were defined upon the vfall, « I have such unmanageable ’thoughts,"* 
but tlioae of the high presses in the room returned his sister, “that they "wonder.^* 
were blended together on the wall and on « Then I beg of you, Louisa,’* said Mii 
the ceiling, as if the brother and sister were Gradgrind, who had opened the door witliottt 
overhung by a dark cavern. Or, a fancilul being heard, “to do nothing of that descrip- 
imagination — if such treason could have been tion, for goodness sake you inconsiderate »^irl 
there— might have made it out to be the or I shall never hear the last of it from j^ur 
shadow of their subject, and of its lowering father. And Thomas, it is really shameful, 
fkssomalion with their future. with my poor head continually wearing me 

“ What is your great mode of smoothing and out, that a boy brought up as you have been 
managing, Tom 1 Is it a secret ? ” ^ and whose education has cost what yours has,* 

“ Oh ! said Tom, “ if it is a secret, it’s not should be found encouraging his sister to won- 
far off. It’s you. ^ You are his little pet, der, when he knows his father has expressly 
you are his favourite ; he’ll do anything for said that she is not to do it.” 

r u. When he says to me what I don’t like, Louisa denied Tom’s participation in the 
shall say to him, * My sister Loo will be offence ; but her mother stopped her with the 
hurt and disappointed, Mr. Ijoiinderby. She conclusive answer, “ Louisa, don’t tell me, iu 
always used to tell me she was sure you would my state of health ; for unless you had been 
be easier with me than this,* That’ll bring encouraged, it is morally and physically im- 
him about, or nothing will.” possible that you could have done it.” 

After waiting for some answering remark, “1 was encouraged by nothing, mother, but by 

and getting nene, Tom wearily relapsed into looking at the red sparks dropping out of the 
the present time, and twined liimse It yawning fire, and whitening and dying. It made me 
round and about the rails of his chair, and think, after all, how short my life would be, 
rumpled hia head more and more, until he and how little I could hope to do in it.” 
suddenly looked up, and asked : “Nonsense !” said Mrs. Gradgrind, rendered 

“ Have you gone to sleep, Loo t ’* almost energetic. “ Nonsense ! Don’t stand 

“No, Tom. J am looking at the fire.’* there and tell me such stuff, Tiouisa, to my 
“ You seem to find more to look at in it fiicc, when you know very well that if it was 
than ever I could find,” said Tom, “Another ever to reach your father s ears I should never 
of the advantages, I suppose, of being a girl.” hear the last of it. After all the trouble that 
“Tom,” enquired his sister, slowly, and in has been taken with you ! After the lectures 
« curious tone, as if she were reading what you have attended, and the experiments you ! 
she asked, in the fire, and it were not quite have seen! After 1 have heartl you myaelt; when 
plainly written there, “ do you look forward the whole of my right side has been benumbed, 
with any satisfaction to this change to Mr. going on with your master about combustion, 
Bounder by ’s 1 ” and calcination, and calorification, and 1 may 

“Why, there s one thing to be said of it,” re- say every kind of ation that could drive a poor 
turned Tom, pushing his chair from him, and invalid distracted, to hear you talking in this 
standing up; “it will be getting away from absurd way about sparks and ashes! I wish,” 

• • ... whimpereil Mrs. Gradgrind, taking a chair, 

‘ There is one thing to be said of it,” Louisa and discharging her strongest point before suc- 
repeated in her former curious lone ; “it will cumbiiig under these mere shadows of facti^ 
be getting away from home. Yes.” “yes, 1 really wish that I had never had 

“ Not but what I shall be very unwilling, a family, and then you would have known 
both to leave you, Loo, and to leave you what it was to do without me ! ” 
here. But I must go, you know, whether I — — 


Tike it or not ; and 1 had better go where I can WIRE- DRAW! VG- 

take with mo some advantage of your in- 

.floence, than where I should lose it altogether. Wire was not always made by drawing. In 
jpon’t you see 1 ” early days metal-workers were wont to” beat 

Yes, Tom,” out their metal into thin plates or leaves, to 

The answer was so long in coming, though cut the plates into narrow strips, and to ronnd 
there was no indecision in it, that Tom went these strips by a hammer and a file until 
and leaned on the back of her chair, to con- they assumed the form of wire. In the 
template the fire which so engrossed her, from description of the sacerdotal garments pre- 
her point of view^ and see what he oould make pared for Aaron, it is stated that the makers 
of it. ^ of the ephod, “ did beat the gold into thin 

“ Except that it is a fire,’* said Tom, “it plates, and cut it into wires, to work it in the 
looks to me as stupid and blank as everything blue, and iu the purple, and in the scarlet, 
elM looks. What do you see in it ? Not a and in the fine linen, wiUi cunning work,” 
"®hfcu8 ?” In the regions of fable, Vulcaii is declared to 

“1 dop*t bee an 3 rthiDg in it, Tom, parti- have forged a net of delicate wire work to 
cularly. But since I have been looking at it, entrap Yenu^ and Mars ; and if that mast 
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respectable of bkvcluimitbs forged hie wire 
we may presume that lie did not draw it. It 
is supposed that wire-drawing first bom-' 
menced at NUrnberg about hve centuries 
ago ; the wire'amiths then changing their 
designatiou to wire-drawers. The delicate 
gold- work of lilumberg was probably the 
mat to whlcdi the improvement was applied ; 
but copper and braids, iron and steely after- 
words shared in the advantage ; and the 
French and English wire-smitlia became also 
in due time wire-drawers. 

The making of wire is not only a simple 
but an instructive process ; for it shows that 
cold iron is more like dough than we are in 
the habit of sujiposmg. It can be squeezed 
and driven about, uutil that which was 
a thick rod becomes a thin wire; os a 
bulky lump of dough can be squeozed out 
into a long roll. The iron is rolled hot into 
rods before it reaches the wire-drawer. He 
provides liimself with hard steel jilates, 
pierced with holes varying from the size of 
the oiiginal rod, down to that ot the smailest 
wire. t)no end of a rod is tapered, pulled 
through a hole, and grasped by nip])ers on 
the oUier side ; aud then steam or any other 
power draws the whole rod forcibly throuoh ; 
neceasai'ily reducing the thickness, and at the 
same time increasing the lenuth. Tlicn it is 
dragged through the next smaller hole, and 
tlurough tho next, and through the next, 
until it has attained tho required degree ot 
dainty tenuity ; the same wire may di crease 
from one-third to one-fiftieth of an inch in 
thickness, but it requires many gradations 
in reduction, and many iutermediato anneal- 
ings to prevent it Irom bf^coiutiig too brittle. 
It is not merely iron that is so treated ; 
any metal possessing a moderate degico of 
ductility can be attenuated by drawing as 
well as by hammering or melting, varied in 
degree, aud iu the manner in winch the 
process is conducted. Steel, wc know, is 
made !iuto wire for needles and tish-hooks, 
and a vast number of other articles ; brass 
is made into wire fur pins, among a countless 
host of other applications ; copper is made 
into wire lor electric telegr<aphs, bell-hanging 
and Bcieutitie niiparatus ; gold and silver are 
made into wire for ornaments ; platinum is 
made into wire for^hilosophers aud chemists. 

.A rto'e list of names and numbers is met 
with in Illation to iron wire. There is iu 
Hie drst place, Iron Wire, plainly so called, 
va^ing in numerical desigiistion according 
to its tliickneas, and sold in Imndles weighing 
iiizty-three pounds eacii. 'i'iiere is, in the 
jaacond place, Best Best iron Wire— -a tauto- 
iogy whidi may be excused so long an we 
tslk about Baden Baden ; this has imtnbors 
similar to the former, and it is sold in 
bundles of the same weight, bat is slightly 
higher iu price. There is, in the next place, 
Best Belected Charcoal Wire, a little ad- 
vanced again in, price : aud there is Card 
Annealed e|A2 Bright Ixou 'WiLre, of larger 


diameter, and much higher price ; bqt we 
need not enter into these trade seerelfl. JDmt 
us be content ‘to know that the wiriM af 
various metals, and of greatly varied aizes^ 
hud their way into the hau^ of artifieew 
innumerable, who fashion tlmm into needles^ 
bodkins, pins, hooks and eyes, fish-hooks^ 
button rings, hair pins, card-ieetb, wire- 
brushes, brusii-wires, spiral springs, bonnet 
btilleners, and a greater number of articles 
than we can here afford to enumerate. 

As unity is slrenglh, so do many wires 
bring their strength to iK'ai' upon one object 
when they are twisted ; and thus will a rope 
of twenty wires often render braver service 
than twenty ropes working separately. This 
twisting of wires around each other is a 
woi k not differing much in principle from 
the inakiug of hemjien cables, hawsei'S, ropes, 
cords, linos, and twines ; each wire is a com- 
ponent element of the group ; and it is only 
because the metal wii’e is stiller than the 
liemjieii yarn, that anymore elaborate manu- 
facturing machinery beconi'^s necessary. 

The ubeful purposes to which wiie roj>e,and 
cordj and string, are now applied are sui> 
prisingly nuiiuTOua. Window-sash lines, 
hothouhc cords, lightning conductors, picture- 
frame cord, clock cord, tent ropes, clothes 
lines — all are gradually travelling from the - 
lienipen region to the wire region. The wire- 
workers stoutly assert that their favourite 
mateiial is cheaper, more durable, little less 
flexible, and much iess bulky than hempon 
cor<ls. And, iiisleaJ of a single wire for ietioes, 
railway signal eord, and tlie like, a much 
btrongur hue is }>rodaoed by a strand nr 
iwdbted oord of smaller wires. The makers 
toll us that a wire rope one inch in circum- 
ference, and weighing one pound per fathom, 
will bear as gi'eat a strain, ami render as 
much useful service as a lieropen rope twjo 
inches and tin ee-quarters in circumtereuce, 
and wcigliing two pounds per fathom : this 
being the ratio mainiaiiied up to greater 
sizes : a four inch wire-rope liaving as much 
streiigtli as a ten-inch hempen rope. Is it 
not wonderful that a wire rope of lour inches 
circumference, (ir only an inch and a 
quarter iu thickueFis, will bear a weight of 
tliirty tons, more than sixty thousand 
]Kmmls, before it will break I On one 
occiision tlic artillery officers at Woolwich 
spliced ail cdght-inch hempen cable to a wire 
rope three niches and a half in circumference: 
they pulled aud stretched, and pulled and 
streteheil again, until one of the two broke, 
—it was the hempen cable that gave way, 
leaving the wire rope as sound as at first. 

LaiKlsmeu know little of the differeuos 
between stand ing-rigging aud runmug-ri^ 
ging ou shipboards ; but it may be easily ^ 
understood as referring— on the one hand, » 
to ropes which are fixed in definite positions 
in a ship, and on the other to ropes Whiek 
have to bo hauled in, and hauled out, hauled up, 
and hauled down, during the daily working 


«£ ft fthip. Now, wire ropee ftre coining extent 
into 3188 for standing^igging, their 
flirengih presenting a fttvouruhle coutrnBt to 
hempen ropes. The General Screw 
Oompsny’e lihipa Propbiitis, Bosphorus, 
fi;ftd Seliespooi, have wire-rope stantiing- 
r^ging ; and it is said that the Hellespont, 
on one of her voyages, put the wire rope to a 
severe test; for, during a shattering and 
clattering of booms and sheet-elects, the iron 
wire shix>iKi8 broke a boom, instead of the 
boom breaking the shrouds. 

WiTO is getting into public buildings, in posi- 
tions and situations where one would scarcely 
look for it. Per instance, an ingtnious firm 
set themselves to consider whether wire 
might not fuliil the duty of lath and plaster 
for ceilings ; and the (JhcHter CJounty 
‘ Lunatic Asylum affoi'ds an answer in the 
afiirmative. There are wires placed about a 
quarter of an inch aparl, and connected by 
oi'css wires, at intervals of Jibout eight inches, 
and this arrangement aiforris a holdhig-pUicc 
for the plaster, with which the ceiling is 
afterwards coaled. As whr bends so ea.sily, 
it is consblered that surdi a construction is 
likely to be highly useful in domes and 
arched ceilings. And ns wire gets among 
the plasterers, so does it find a reeeptioti 
among the cotton-spinners ; for the eotti)n is 
carded, as a prcparat(»ry step to^vards spin- 
ning, by means of cylinders studded ail over 
with line wire teeth, springing out ot strips 
of Icatlier and arj’anged iu scrupulous or<ler 
by a beautiful machine, wliich does the work 
of a forest of lingers at once. 

The grandest achievement, perha]>s, of the 
world’s wire-workers, is the forniatiou of a 
bridge, or rather the su])port of ri bridge made 
of other materials. This is really a great and 
imytortant work. Pngiueers say that iron 
wire is stronger, weight for weight, than bar- 
iron ; that cables of wire can be put together 
more readily than chains ; and that wire 
cables are more easily lifted into their places 
than bar-chains. At least .some engineers 
say this, and they have given proof of their 
belief in the construction of very remarkaldo 
britlges. Travellers in Switzerland sj>eak 
With wonderment of the wire-.bridge at Krey- 
burg ; in which the span from pier to pier is 
nearly nine hundred ieet ; iu wliidli tlui plat- 
form is nearly a hundred and (seventy fc<'t 
above the water ; which platform is .sup- 
ported by four cables, each consisting of 
more than a thousand iron wires. They 
speak, too, of another wire bridge across the 
gorge of Gotterou. But these bridges h.'ive 
been outdone by others which have recently 
been thrown across the . mighty Niagara, 
owing to the extraordinary nature of tho 
falls, and rapids, and boiling eddies ruling 
beneath. With a span of eight hundred feet 
from shore to sWe, and a height of two 
hundred and sixty feet above the water, a 
light and elegant* bridge presents its delicate 
tracery of wire-work against the sky, near the 


North Amerioim ik 
tKtdinary manner. 

HifOre Atie sixteen wire (mbles to 
tho bridge ; there arc six fetmdmd Wires ih 
each cable ; and these wire cabfes tliail 
an inch in tliiokness, Support a foot-bri<^ 
which Weighs altogether more than silt 
hundred tons. The bridge is about a mile 
and a Imlf below the Widely-^snownOd 
4?'ttlls, and dii*octly over the frightful rapids, 
it was finished about six years ago ; tontt’ 
there has since been constructed anOthor 
Niagai‘a wire bridge, to be traversed by the 
locomotive, and intended to connect the raih 
way system of the United States with that 
of Canada. In this remarkable bridge, the 
trains, instead of running thirngh a tube, aS 
in our Britannia Bridge, run nlotig the top 
of a tiil>c ; the tube being Supported by four 
w ire cables, two .above, and two below ; snd 
as these enormous cabies are nine inches In 
diameter, nud contain nearly three thousand 
four hundred wires each, we may ^roltftnCe 
be pro]>ared to expect that the weight of 
jirou-uire emidoyed exceeds half a niiliidh 
pounds. A wire britlge over tho Ohio, at 
j Wieeliug, though not comprising So many 
, wires in tho cables, is longer than those at 
I I^iagava ; it is indeed no trilling achievement 
! to support a bridge a thousand feet long by^ 
j wire ; there arc twelve cables of four iticheih 
I diameter, each containing five hundred iind 
I fifty wires. II tho good people of Quebeb 
. ever have the fortuue to Witness the domple- 
I tioii of the proposed railway bridge oVet' tltfe 
I mighty St. J.*awreii(!e, they will see a wiiw 
j bridge that will throw all others into the 
shade. A bridge throe thousand four hun- 
dred feet long, with the piers three hundred 
feet high, and sikteen hundred feet apart; 
a roadway wide enough both for horstn- 
vchiclos and for a railway, at a height of ' 
a hundred and sixty feet above the wntei*^ 
and all supported by wii’c roi>es — will be ft 
monument of skill, enterpiisei and utility, 
which — with the grand trunk railway itself 
—•will help the Canadians to a better ehca* 
racter for pei’sevTrance and activity tliim 
they have hitherto enjoyed. 

It is a brave affair to make AH efobtrotefe- 
graphic cable. We are aebustomeJ to such 
Ihiiigs now ; but two or three years Ago they 
were w^ontlers to be marvelled at. When 
Mop.^rs. Newall produced the wire-work, aad 
the ( J Litla Perch a Company produced the gutCft 
perclia work, for the Anglo-French submarine 
telegraph in the summer of eighteen hundred 
and Jiftj’^-one, the. achievement was Worthily 
recorded as an honour to our age. Many of 
those who now read this sheet will remember 
that the cable was twenty- four miles long ; 
that it consisted essentially of four copper 
wires ihsulatod in a bed of gutta percha ; the 
strand oi coi*d thus fornMid Was bound round 
liglitly wiv.;i spun yarn '; and aroufad this 
sti-and, as a central core, Were twisted ten ’ 
galvanised iren wires. A huge mass it Wte j 
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< for wheft all compleied, it foiuied a coil thirty 
feet iu diameter on the outside, fifteen on the 
insid^ five feet high, and weighing a hundred 
and eighty tons. A great worn was the 
manufacture of this cable. In the first place, 
at the Qutta.Fercha Company’s works, about 
a hundred miles of copper wire, in fair equal 
lengths, were coated and coated again with 
this singular gum ; and then they were traua< 
femd to a cable-nuiking factory at Wappiug. 
The four coated wires were grouped, and 
were bound round with lierapen yarn steeped 
in a solution of tar and tallow, by the aid of 
a machine. This rope, if it may be so called, 
was passed verliciilly up a tube, around 
which were ten large bobbins filled with gal- 
vanised iron wire ; and while the rope was 
travelling upward, and tlie bobbins were 
busily rotating on their axes, the wire, un- 
winding from the bobbins, coiled itself in a 
hard twist around the rope, compassing the 
hemp and the gutta-percha closely, without 
. allowing the all-importiint copper telegraphic 
wires ill thecontre to come in contact one with 
another. 

And BO again, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, when the still more remarkable 
“ line of thought ” was prepared to stretch 
from England to Belgium. The Calais cable 
has four copper telegraphic wires, but the 
'Belgian cable has six ; the Calais cable is 
encircled by ten twisted wires, but the Bel- 
gian .cable is encircled by twelve ; the length 
of the former is twenty-four miles, but of the 
latter the length is upwards of seventy miles ; 
of the former the weight is a hundred and 
eighty tons, but of the latter not mucli less 
. than five hundred tons. For aught that is 
yet known, the wire-drawers and wire-twisters 
could do their part towards the construction 
of a submarine telegraph across the very 
Atlaotic itself, if the difficulties iu other 
directions can be surmounted. The internal 
copper wires for these and other telegraphs 
are sometimes coated witli gutta pcrcha in a 
singular way. The engineers who, about six 
years ago, laid down four or five hundred 
miles of telegraph from Berlin to Fraukfort- 
on-the-Main, Uius coated their wire ; they 
had a box or small chamber with eight small 
holes on one side, and eight larger Jioles on 
the opposite ; they put eight copper wires iu 
at the small holes and out again at the larger ; 
they forced in hot gutta percha by a piston, 
and forced out the eight wires, each with a 
close wrapper of gutta percha. 

He who would know all the forms into 
which wire is now twisted, and woven, and 
linked, must rise betimes and give a long 
day to it. He must look at the wire-netting 
' fences, for excluding hares and rabbits from 
gardens, for enclosing poultry-yards and ])hea- 
santries, and for guarding tender young plants. 
He must see how wire is galvanised for 
some puiposes, to render it durable without 
painting or tarring. He must know some- 
thing about the very strong wi^e-nettiug for 


confining sheep and dogs ; and the va^ons. 
kinds used for aviaries, treliis-wor)i$ 
training, window-guards, and sky-lights ; ai*d 
wire-fencing ot a more ornate ^aracter' for 
gardens and pleasure grounds ; and ivire* 
pheasantries, something like large bird cagei’j’ 
and pheasant or hen-coops ; and wire garden^ 
borders, around flower-beds and parterres; 
and wire plant-guards, encircling the yOung 
phuits and shielding them from all intruders ; . 
and stronger tree-guards made to open at the 
sides. There are, too, wire-fences, with or 
without wire-netting attached ; wire arbours,! 
niches, and summer-houses ; wire umbrellas 
or canopies, around and over which roses^ 
may cluster in the middle of a flower-bed ; . 
wire flower-stands, for conservatory, or green- 
house, or hall ; W'ire chairs and garden seats, 
wire gauze blinds ; wire bird cages ; wire 
fire guards and fenders ; wire lamps and 
lanterns ; wire meat covei-s and meat safes ; 
wire Lattice for bookcjises and windows ; wire 
sieves and strainers ; wire cloth for flax- 
dressing and paper-making. The wire-gauzC' 
is a pretty material, woven in a loom as if it 
were some fibrous material. We have seen 
brass wire-gauze so exquisitely fine as to have 
sixty-seven thousand meshes iu a square 
inch. 

Our readers are not unfamiliar with the 
sad naiTativos of coal-pit explosions, Davy 
lamps, and fire-damp. Vet we may spare 
a dozen lines or so, to explain how it is 
that iron wire plays so important a part in 
the clever but neglected contrivances for 
lessoning such disasters. In the great coal- 
fields of our northern counties, the seams of 
coal give forth large quantities of carburetted 
Jjydrogen, called by the miners fire-damp. 
This fire-damp mingles readily with common 
air, and a certain ratio between the two pro- 
duces an explosive compound ; and when a ' 
light approaches such a compound, an explo- 
sion ensues which produces the devastation 
so often recorded in tlie newspapers. Even 
while we now write, public attention is 
directed to a dread calamity whereby nearly 
a hundred human creatures in one pit have 
been destroyed by an explosion of fire- . 
damp. It was to guard against these awful ' 
scenes that Sir Humphrey Davy invented his ' 
beautiful safety lamp. If a nne gauze be 
woven of iron wire, the iron cools a lame too 
much to allow it to pass through the gauze. ’ 
Davy, therefore, said : — “ if the miner’s lamp 
be surrounded by iron-wire gauze, and the 
fire-damp passes through and becomes 
kindled, the flame cannot come out again, 
but becomes cooled and extinguished, and 
air-ignited gas passes out instead, thereby 
preventing the fire-damp in the rest of the . 
mine from becoming ignited.” He was right. : 
In Dr. Clanny’s improvement on Davy’s lamp, 
the we gauze has about thirteen hundred" ' 
meshes in the square inch. The principle is . 
sound and beautiful ; but the praclice is ' 
sadly overlaid with negligence ancf blunder. ’ 





JMODERN ANClEKTa 


, niaQU&eture of gold^laca affords a 
awnplification of the makin^^ and 
of wire. Gold lace, however, is not 
' ^ covering for 

liijver lace ; and indeed the silver lace is 
hpt silver lace, for the silver is hut a covering 
for silk . lace. A knotty enigma this, alto* 
gether. Gold-lace may be considered as a 
kind of rlhbon, of which the coarse and weft 
^ threads are of silk coated with gilt silver. 
How the metal becomes gradually thinned 
and thinned, until fitted to perform its work, 

. is curious to see. First, a good stout rod of 
solid silver is prepare(l, periiaps an inch in 
' thickness by a couple of feet in length. 'Pho 
, rod is heated ; a layer of leaf-gold is placed 
upon it ; this layer is burnished down ; 
another l(|yer is placed' and burnished; and 
another, juicl another, and another — several 
layers of gold, but a tiiflc after all ; for to a 
pound of silver tlierc may jx-rhaps be not 
ipot'e than a hundred grains of the more 
precious metal. Then is the gilt- silver rod 
annealed, and drawn 8iTcoe.^jsively through 
many holes in a steel jilatc, until reduced to 
a slender rod about ouo-lifth of an inch in 
diameter: the gold, like tlie silver, liecoming 
elongated as it becomes thinned. Then the 
wire-drawer takes it, and draws and draws 
until the slender rod becomes a minute wire 
—using holes pierced throuj^h rubies when 
the wire becomes very line iiulecd. And then 
the wire is fattened, and is wound or sihm 
upon a silken thread, and the threads so made 
are woven or braided inlo a ribbon. But of 
. what thickness is tbo silver wdre with which 
the silk is encased 1 It si ldom exceeds the 
si ze of a delicate hair. And o f w hat th i ckn ess 
is the gold with which the silver is encased ? 
Ai'ithmeticiaiis and manufacturers have laid 
their heads together, and have come to a con- 
clusion, that the gold ou the lineat gilt-silver 
wire does not exceed in thickness one- third 
of a millionth pai't of an inch ; and yet it is 
uuiforui and homogeneous, without breaks 
even when viewed under the power of a 
mp^rate microscope. A little slate and- 
pen^ work will show that, if a coined sovc- 
I ^ tejgn could be beaten or drawn out to this 
almost inconceivable degree of thinness, it 
would form a ribbon an inch in width, and 
I long enough completely to engirdle the Crys- 
^ tal Palace at Sydenham, wings, and towera, 

' aiid all ! 

Filagree is another pretty kind of wire- work. 
SUver wire, or gold wire, or gilt silver wire, 

I is here twisted into fantastic and artistic 
forms, partly by the fingei-s and partly by 
I sn^I . tools and machines. Some of the 
■ pr^uotious in this art, especially those 
I produced in Italy and in India, aje won- 
I , der^uL for the patience bestowed upon them. 

It is scarcely English art: we seem to be 
' bmy and bustling to bestow time on 
;th,f>se ^rettinesses. Tlie wire is very thin, 

I Lfbut of coui'se much exceeding the thick- 
j ness of the film of gold on the silver wire 


for gold lace. Perhaps the thinnest bit of 
wire ever actually macie and isolated Was that 
produced by Dr. Wollaston, a philosophet' 
who had an extraordinary knack of doing 
things which no one else could do. He pro- 
cured a small rod of silver; he bored a 
little hole through it from end to end ; he 
inserted into this hole the smallest platinum 
wire he could procure ; he subjected the 
silver rod to wire drawing processes, until it 
became tbo finest of silver-wires with a pla- 
tinum filament running along its centre ; he 
dissolved the silver in warm nitrons acid — 
and there remained an exquisite little plati- 
num wire, one thirty-thousandth of an inch 
in thickness ! 


MODERN ANCIENTS. 

ALTnouaii they arc, upon the whole, rudo, 
diry, and superstitious, I like no peasantry 
better than that among which I am in the 
habit of wandering in Brittany. They all 
seem to me pictuvesqiie in their minds, partly 
by reason of their sense of poetry, and partly 
because they retain so much of what was 
striking in the old customs and notions of 
their ancestors and ours. 1 make my heail 
quarters at Nantes, and consider myself very 
hajipily surrounded. 

Nantes itself is, to my mind, a magnificent 
city, chisped in the m;my arms of the great 
river Loire ; a city of smiling islands and gay . 
flat meadows full of flowers ; a place of bridges, 
antique towei-s, and broad quays, bristling 
with masts from all nations. The towers and, 
■w'alls of the old ChUteau de THerminc, once 
the seat of the Dukes of Brittany, though 
now serving as a powder-magazine, speak to 
me of diws when gunpowder w;is not. So 
does the Cathedral ; and there is no lack of 
stone sermons in the statues of the famous 
Duchess Anne, and her lineage, and those of 
the great captains De Clisson and Duguesclin 
which are scattered about in the thirty or 
forty public squares that give air to the 
town. 

It is worth the while of any man of leisure 
to come over and pass three or four weeks at 
Nantes ; making excursion^ from thence to 
and fro by diligence, and establishing some 
sort of acquaintance with the country 
peojde. 

Tracts have not superseded their legendary 
song ; and many ballads, quite as touching 
and as tender as the ancient lays of Scotland, 
may be heard at this day fr<3m the lips of 
W’anderiiig bards, who sing, without a harp, 
matter familiar and dear to all the crowd that 
listens. 

The Bretons are all born to song. Field- 
labonrers in the visages, workmen in the 
small towns, receive in Bi'il|hny little instruc- 
tion beyond what the pl-iests, who generally 
spring from their own innks, affoj-d. As 
they are imaginative and excitable, thej^ ; 
supply their want of other knowledge Ijy 



remembering long poems, 'which they recite properly for the career that they have oboten. 
to one another, and thus hand down to their By degrees they lose their extreme amstioity, 
children. They are themselves rude iin.prowi- in consequence of being received into what, to 
satori, and make songs on every event of them, is good society ; :xnd it often natiir^ly 
which they hear, turning the metre with happens that, treated with great famiHaiflty 
considerable skill. in many families, a devotee of nineteen years 

The most eminent of their poets in this old meets with briglit cy<3s tliat tell him to 
kind are millers, tailors, and a class of men think twice before be makes himself a soli- 
called Pillaoners, intact rag-men, gaberUinzie tarv priest. Perhaps he mistrusts the reality 
men. These last, wandering from town to .of Jiia vocation, and abandons it. But' since 
town in pursuance of their callmg, collect to do this is conaidereil a disgrace, sad con- 
all the small talk, as well as all the poli- llieta arise often between duty and inclination, 
tical information that they pick up on the and the poor young clerk fights a hard battle 
road, and have in all houses a sure welcome with lumself, perplexing terribly his unripe 
for their songs and sayings. Antolycus, judgment. 

who reads to us now like a fiction of If *• Heaven has all,” he solaces his heart 
the poet, continues to be a real person in with verse, and his lays gain by the real 
Brittany'. feeling that liis regret or his resqfution puts 

As Antolycus is always supposed to be into tltem. The Kloers never print their 
poor, and indeed almost cr>mes under the deno- com)Kjsilioii.s, but nevertheless they liave to 
mination of beggar, he is looked upon with a bear the brunt of a severe criticism. Critics^ 
certain reverential l>ity, that liia conduct does ! tare always i‘e:nly in the tailors and the miUer|r,'"' 
not always merit. When he arrives at a who are envious of 1 he suj)ori or knowledge of 
village, he docs not enter cottages unbidden, the clerks. The ragmen, too, if they must be 
but observes a certain foi-m tliat lias been outshone as bards, have their revenge as 
long established, and is at no time departed judges. When once the Kloer is an actual 
from. Pausing at a houac-door, he says, priest, his business is to decry and aiiathe- 
"God bless you, people of this house; God niatise his former life; he therefore takes 
bless 3’ou, ifttle and big.” U’he invariable advnntage of his liberty, while yet the sun 
answer of those who expect a song, and do is shining for liim. But in his maturity the 
not grudge their pancakes is, “ God bless Breton preacher i think very eloquent, and 
you iiisOj traveller, whoever j'ou may be.” the poetry of Ids old Kloer days often plays 
Those pancakes, by the by, de.serve a word with a mild light over his religious exhor- 
of notice, since they are the staple diet of the tations. 

people. They .nre made in large quantities The Breton instrument of music is a rebec 
at a time, placed one upon the other, pressed with three cords, which serves to accompany ' 
closely together, and the pile is cut fia wanted, the chanting of these rustic minstrels. Some- 
like a cheese. When a fresh batcli of pan- times the air is composed at the moment, 
cakes is turned out, the event is hailed, in .a according to iiece.ssi(y and taste, and the 
Breton household, as a somet hing to bo glad same themes are constantly repeated, as well 
over ; and thaf. is not siirprising con.^i dering as the same chorus, which is generally some- 
the difference that there must be between stale thing popular, well known, and liked by the 
and new pancake. whole auditory. There is .n strange charm 

Besides Antolycus the gaberluiizie-man, about these songs, which put new thoughts 
there is a set of singer 3 of a better class, into old diction, — for the Breton used by the 
equally popular. Those singers are the ])oor peasants is the same language as that of the 
students or clerks, who are young peasants early bards, although tlie language of the 
destined for the Cliuroli. They arc called ! educated classes in the province has been 
Kloer in tlic Breton language, and travel from greatly raodificid. Wlien the f>eoplQ sing the ' 
one episcopal tawn to another, meeting in old ballads of the aninlry, words and lau- 
bands at Tre^uier, I^eon, Kemper, and g3»age fit together. No doubt centuries of 
Vannes. To see them arrive in the costumes oral tradition have worked change in the 
in which they left tln ir village.^, is a quaint original traditions. Some of these are re- 
sight. They still have their long hair floating markable. Merlin, of course, figures in 
down over their slunilders ; and, when they many, as in the old stories of WiUes ; but a 
have but lately joined, are rernarkalde for favourite heroine is no other than H6Ioi8e, 
their wild eyes full of eutlinsiasm. The great she of the “deep solitudes and awful crilfl.” 
ambition of a Breton peasant is to have a sow She is here transformed into a sorceress of 
a priest ; and the free life of a Kloer, candidate the veiy worst description, who, under the 
for future lionours in tlie church, attracts name of Loiza, i.s repeatedly aposti-ophised.. 
youths of eighteen or twenty, quite a.s much The people listen with awe when she . is 
as the glory pr<^ised tq a soldier. These named, and when they hear the words, “ Lolaa! 
young men are alp poets ’and singers. They LoXza, take hoed for your soul! if this 
livse together in the sulmrbs of cathedral world is yemrs, the next belongs to God 1’* 
towns — to all appearance miserably enough, a shudder runs through the ^ole crowd* . 
as their feds are Very scanty, and possessed On days of Pardon^ as the relij^ons fairs are;] 
in Common however, they do live^and study called, these crowds assenlble in the squares V 
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of^t]be great towns, and will listen, not for days. On, the ere of the first day, all the ’ 
bcmfs only, bnt for days together, to a drama belJs of all the churches ai'e set ringing ; all 
that is being made while it is loeiiig acted, the chapels are adorned with garlands and 
3^ a Breton singer hajtpens to be a man of vases of fresh flowers ; the saints in their 
't^Onscienee as well as of talent, he can do niches, and over their altai s, are dressed in 
much good. This was tlie case with a tlie national costume ; and, in particular, the , 
lame peasant of Basse- Coruouuillc, wlio was saint who is the patron of the district, is 
exercising, a few years ago, a great influence dressed like a bride or ^ bridegroom, as the - 
over the people. He was nicknamed Lolz- case may he. If the saint be a female, she 
Kam, or Louis the Lame, and looked like one has a white coif put upon her head, orna- 
of the dwarfs kept at* a king’s court of old; meiited with a multitude of liltle mirrors, 
he w'ns full of sense, and wit, and quick per- such as ejii*tlily brides in Brittany wear i 
ception. He had no objection to be thought ou the wedding-day. If the saint be a 
a conjuror, and was not oflended at the gentleman, he wears in his breast the 
strange stories that were curi-eiiL on the sub- customary bouquet, gay with floating rib- ' 
ject of his powers ; such a belief gave him an boiis, which distinguishes a bridegroom in i 
aelyantage over his uneducated hearers, which his glory. j 

he did not use for an ill purpose. Drunken- Towiirds evening the chapel is swept, and i 

nesa prevails amongst the lower order of it is customary to throw chapel dust up intq | 

the Bretons, and, at their grand Pardons, it the air, in order that the wind may be 
! is seldom that the solemnity passes away fn /curable to those who are coming in from 
1 without scenes of distressing hnitaiity. Louis the adjacent islands on the morrow. Imme- 
t Kam .always took occasion in his own parish, duitoly afterwards all the gifts that are to l»e 
to attract an bnmenae crowd l ouud him, ami ollered to the holy ])atron of the place, are 
by persuasive eloquence and vivid pictures, spread out in a conspicuous part of the nave, 
drawn in songs, upoji the horror of this These gifts are generally sacks of corn, hiuiks 
be-astly vice, he achieved throughout his own of flax, fleeces of young lambs or ewes, new 
district a triumph similar to that of father hives of honey, and such rustic treasures. 
Mathew. Loss than a century ago it was usual at this J 

Quito lately I happened to be wdtiK'ss of a time to dance in the eli.-ipcl ; but at present 
scene at St. Pol de lioou, which was very the dance takes place ou the green in front, 
striking and characteristic. There had been whore there is sure to be a fountain dedicated 
a frightful murder in the district, which, ' to a saint. 

being the newest and most fascinating event, | formerly the bonfire neverw^as omitted late , 
was chosen for his tlienu) by a blind minstrel { at night, but of late years even the bonfire has , 
,at the fair. A large crowd lunl jissoniblcd j fallen a good deal into disuse. In some> \ 
I’oiind him, and he had ab e.idy named his hamlets, however, it is still .ibided by, with ' 
subject, and prefaced Ins poem by jiu exor- all the riles thereto belonging. A high pole 
! dium, when he paused suddenly and addressed adorned with a gai'land is set up in the midst • 
the .auditors : of light wood shavings and heather. To the 

“ Christians,” said he, befor*} we go light shavings fire is set, and the whole corn- 
further let us all say a Pater and a De pany, with wild cries, songs, and prayers, 
profundia for the assjissiu .and his victim.” watches until the flame shall have leaped up 
At these words he took ofl’ his hat, a move- high enough to catch the garluud at the top. | 
ment which was generally followed. All l^irectly alter this has hajipencd, all dance 
made tlie sign of the cross ; he then recited twelve times round the polo, and then the \ 
several expiatory prayers, to which the rest old men place a circle of atones round the 
responded ; having done tliat he lusumed his lire, in the midst of which there is a cauldron ' 
ballad, and so went on to relate lii.s story. lixed, formerly meat for the priests used to 
When cholera prevailed in Brittany, the be cooked in that ^mt, but now people content I 
wandering singers took that as their theme, themselves by filling it with water. Child- 
and, instructed by the doctors and the autiio- ren throw into the water, as it boils, pieces of 
' rities, put into song the proper remedies metal, and then fixing bits of reed to the two 
Which should be used in the treatment of the handles, they cause the whole machine to dis- 
malady. ■ Thus people were taught readily course excellent music, || 

to take those precautions which their indo- By daybreak the next morning visitors 
lenee or ignorance would in no other way come iu bands to the Pardon, from all parts 
have cared to study. of Brittany, sinking and shouting prayers. 

1 have alluded to the great religious meet- As soon as each band gets within sight of the 
' ings of the Bretons, called their Pardons, church 8f)ire, all the people in it go down on 
They are q.^ite peculiar to the province, and their knees, and make the sign of the cross, 
they date their origin back to ti»e early ages If the Pardon be held iu Jttown near the sea, 
after Druidism hail disappeared. In fact the water is at this tirnsHovered with vessels, 
th^are remnants of the ceremonies of the from every one of which .proceeds the same; 

' ancient pfgans, of which a great number of rherue oi prayer. 

^ vestiges oecur in Brittany. Sometimes whole cantons arrive .at onoa,. 

> ' great Pardon lasts at least three bringing t^e bmmers of their parishei^ * 
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' Itended by their priests. The clergy of the 
Pardon always advance to receive and wel- 
. come them. 

After vespers there takes place a grand 
procession. The young men and the maids» 
in all the pomp of costume, walk in long close 
lines, with iuBnite devotion, followed by bands 
of sailors, who go barefooted and sometimes 
almost unclad, if they happen to have made 
vows when in fear of shipwreck. The pro- 
cession pauses at the cemetery of the town, 
where prayers are said, and in these prayers it 
is usual for the lord of the manor and his 
family to join. 

The whole level plain is covered by this 
time with tents, under which pilgrims pass 
the night in vigils, and in listening to the 
religions songs. The minstrels go from one 
part to another of the whole encampment, 
singing no songs that are not of a serious 
kind, because the whole of the first day of the 
Pardon must be spent. in holy thoughts. 
Worldly amusements are to follow. 

At dawn on the second day worldly 
thoughts and pleasures are permitted to rush 
in ; then begin all the amusements of a fair, 
and its excesses. The Kloers may then sing 
their love-songs for the last time, if they 
mean to hold by their choice of the priestly 
calling. Then it is that those famous dramas 
are performed, which last several days, and 
which are the last existing remnants of the 
Mysteries and Moralities that were the 
delight of our forefathers in almost all 
countries. 

The Pardon here described I saw at Eos- 
porden in Finistdre. 

GROUND IN THE MILL. 

« It is good when it happens,” say the chil- 
dren,—** that we die before our time.” Poetry 
may be right or wrong in niakiug little oper- 
atives who ar^ ignorant of co\vslips say any- 
thing like that. We moan here to speak 
prose. There ai'e many ways of dying. 
Perhaps it is not good when a factory girl, 

. who has not the whole spirit of play spun 
, out of her for want of meadows, gambols 
upon bags ot wool, a little too near the ex- 
posed machinery that is tg work it up, and is 
immediately seixed, and punished by the mer- 
dloss machine tluit digs its shaft into her 
pinafore and hoists her up, tears out her left 
ai'in at the shoulder joint, breaks her rmht 
arm, and beats her on the head. No, that 
is not good ; but; it is not a case in point, the 
girl lives and may be one of those who think 
that it would have been good for her if she 
had died before her time. 

She had her chance .of dying, and slie lost 
it. Possibly it was better for the boy whom 
his stern master, tha machine, caught as he 
stood on a stool wickedly looking out of win- 
dow at the sunlight and flying clouds. 
These were no business of his, ana lie waz 
jfally.panished when machine ha BCfved i 


caught him by one arm and trhirled him^ 
round and round till he was thrown «down 
dead. There is no lack of such warnings *o' 
jdle boys and girls. What right has a' game-' 
some youth to display levity before the 
supreme engine. ‘* Watch me do a triidcl” 
cried such a youth to his fellow, and put 
his arm familiarly within the arm of the 
great iron-hearted chief. “7’^ show you a 
trick,” gnashed the pitiless monster. A 
coil of strap fastened his arm to the shaft, 
and round he went. His leg was cut off, 
and fell into the room, his arm was broken 
in three or four places, his ankle was 
broken, his head was battered; he was not 
released alive. 

Why do we talk about such horrible' 
things? Because they exist, and their ex- 
istence should be clearly known. Because 
there have occurred during the last three 
years, more than a hundred such deaths^ 
and more than ten thousand (indeed, nearly 
twelve thousand) such accidents in our fac- 
tories, and they are all, or nearly all, pre- 
ventible. 

These few thousands of catastrophes are 
the results of the administrative kindness 
so abundant in this country. They are all 
the fruits of mercy. A man was lime- 
washing the ceiling of an engine-room : be 
was seized by a horizontal shaft and killed 
immediately. A boy was brushing the dust 
from such a ceiling, before whitewashing : 
he had a clotli over his head to keep the 
dirt from falling on him ; by that cloth 
the engine seizea and held, him to adminis- 
ter a chastisement with rods of iron, A 
youth while talking thoughtlessly took hold 
of a strap that hung over the shaft: his 
hand was wTenched off at the wrist. A man 
climbed to the top of his machine to put the 
strap on the drum : he wore a smock 
wliich the shaft caught ; both of his 
arms were then torn out of the shoulder- 
joints, both legs were broken, and his head 
was severely bruised : in the end, ot courae. 
he died. What he suffered was all sufferea 
in mercy. He was rent asunder, not per- 
haps for his own good ; but, as a sacrifice to 
the commercial prosperity of Great Britain. ' 
There are few amongst us — even among the 
masters who share most largely in that pros- 
prity — who are willing, we will hope and 
believe, to pay such a price as- all this blood 
for any good or any gain that can accrue to 
them. 

These accidents have arisen in the manner 
following. By the Factory Act, passed in the 
seventh year of Her Majesty’s reign, it was 
enacted, among other things, that parts of 
the mill-gearing in a factory should bo 
peurely fenced. There were no%uts and 
iu the Act itself ; these were allowed to step , 
in and limit its powers of preventing acet* 
dents out of a merciful respect, not for the*! 
blood of the operatives, but for the gold 
the mill-owners. It was strongly reprotonjlMMl 
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ti> feti^e. those parts of machinery that 
were' higher 'than the heads of workmeii~ 
: more, than seven feet above the ground — 
' to incur an expense wholly unneces- 

sary. Kind-hearted interpreters of the law, 
' therefore, agreed with mill-owners that 
seven feet of fencing should be held auiii- 
cient. The result of this accommodation — 
taking only the accounts of the last three 
years— has been to credit mercy with some 
‘pounds and shillings iu the books of Eiig^ 
fish manufacturers ; we cannot say how 
many, but we hope they are enough to 
balance the account against mercy made out 
on behalf of the English factory workers 
thus ; — Mercy debtor to justice, of poor men, 
women, and children, one hundred and six 
lives, one hundred and forty-two hands or 
arms, one thousand two hundred and eighty- 
seven (or, ill bulk, how many bushels of) 
fingers, for the breaking of one thousand 
three huntlretl and forty bones, for five 
hundred and fifty-nine damaged heads, 
and for eight thousand two hundred and 
eighty-two miscellaneous injuries. It re- 
mains to be settled how inucli cash saved 
to the purses of the manufacturers is a 
satisfactory and proper off-set to this ex- 
penditure of life and limb and this crush- 
ing of bone in the persons of their work- 
peo])le. 

For, be it strictly observed, this expendi- 
ture of life is the direct result of that good- 
natured deterininatioii not to carry out the 
full provision of the Factory Act, but to con- 
sider enough done if the boxing-off of 
machinery be made compulsory in each room 
to the height of seven feet from the floor. 
Neglect as to the rest, of which we have given 
the sum of a three-years’ account, could lead, it 
was said, only to a few accidents that would 
not matter — that would really not be worth 
much cost of prevention. As kings do no 
wrong, so machines never stop; and what 

g reat harm is done, if A, putting a strap on a 
riving pulley, is caught by the legs and 
whirled round at the I'ate of ninety revolu- 
tions in a minute ? — what if B, adjusting gear, 
gets one arm and two thighs broken, an 
elbow dislocated and a temple cracked ?— wliat 
if C, picking some cotton from the lathe 
strips, should become entangled, have an aim 
torn off, and be dashed up and down, now 
against the floor, and now against the ceil- 
ing? — what if D, sowing a belt, should 
be dragged up by the neckerchief and 
bruised by steam-power as if he were 
oats ? — ^what if the boy E, holding a belt 
which the master liadbeensewing.be suddenly 
snapped up by it, whirled round a hundred 
apd twenty times in a minute, and at each 
tevolutiou knocked against the ceiling till 
has bones are almost reduced to powder 7 — 
what if F, oiling a shaft, be caughtfirst by the 
' *neakex%hief^ then by the clothes, and have his 
things broken, bis arm crushed, and his body 
‘ tom 7-*r^hat if G, packing yam into a cart, 


and stretching out his hand for Apomer^of 
tlie cart-cover blown across a horizoutjd 
shaft, be caught up, partly dismembered, and* 
thrown down a corpse ?— what if H, caught by 
a strap, should die with a broken back-bonei^|-, 
aud I die crushed against a beam in the ceil^”'- 
ing, and little K, carrying waste tow from. 

I one part to another, be caught up by it and 
I have his throat cut, aud L die after one arm 
had been torn off and bis two feet crushed, 
and M die of a fractured skull, and N die 
with his left leg and right arm wrenched 
from their sockets, and O, not killed, have the 
hair of his head torn away, aud P be scalped 
and slain, and Q be beaten to death against 
a joist of the ceiling, and P, coming down a 
ladder, be caught by his wrapper, and bruised, 
broken, and torn till he is dead, and S 
have his bones all broken against a wall, and 
all the rest of the alphabet be killed by boiler 
erplosions or destroyed in ways as horrible, 
and many more men be killed than there are 
letters in the alphabet to call them by 7 Every 
case here inei.amed has happenedj and so have 
many others^ in the last three years. Granted, 
but what can all this matter, in the face of the 
succeeding facts 7 — ^that to enclose all hori- 
zontal sliafts in mills would put the mill- 
owners to great expense ; that little danger is 
to be apprehended from such shafts to prudent 
persons, and tliat mill-owners have a most 
anxious desire to protect the lives and limbs 
of their w’ork people. These are the facts 
urged by a deputation of manufacturers that 
lu'is been deprecating any attempt to make- 
this anxiety more lively than It has hitherto 
been. . 'i' 

They found such depredation necessary. 
When it became very evUent that, in ad- 
dition to a large list of im)st serious acci- 
dents, there were but forty lives offered up 
annually to save mill-owners a little trouble 
and expense, a circular was issued by the 
factory-inspectors on tlie last dq.y of January 
in the present year, expressing their deter-' 
mination to entorce the whole Factory Actf 
to the utmost after the first of June next, . 
and so to compel every shaft of machinery ^ 
at whatever cost and of whatever kind, to be 
fenced off. Tliereupon London beheld a 
deputation, asking mercy from the Govern- 
ment for the aggrieved and threatened 
manufacturers. We have, more than once, in 
discussing other topics of this kind, dwelt 
upon the necessity of the most strict repres- 
sion of all misplaced tenderness like that for 
which this committee seems to have peti- 
tioned. Preventible accidents must be sternly ' 
prevented. 

Let Justice wake, and BigOur take her time, 

For, lo 1 our mercy is become our crime.” 

The result of the deputation is not wholly- , 
satisfactory. There follows so 'much interfere ' 
ence by the Home Office in favour of the milt| 
owners, as to absolve them from thenecessl^ 
of absolutdy b^xing-up all their machinee^Aiia' 
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■' "to require only that they use any precautions 
that occur to tnem lor the pre-vention of the 
accidents now so dejilombly frequent Ma- 
chinery might, for example, be a<ljusted when 
,^iihe shafla are^not in motion ; ceilings wliito 
^ washed only when all the machinery is stand- 
ing still ; men working near shafts should 
wear cfosely-fittiug dresses, and so ft)rth. Ma- 
nufacturers are to do as they please, and cut 
down in their own way the matter furnished 
for their annual of horrors. Only of this 
they are warned, that they must reduce it ; 
and that, hereafter, the fiends of injured 
operatives will be encouraged to sue for 
eompensation upon death or loss of limb, and 
Government will sometimes act as prose- 
cutor. What do we find now in the reports ? 
For severe injury to a young person caused 
by gross and C(igniaal»le neglect to fence or 
shaft, the puni.shmejit awarded to a wealthy 
firm is a fine of ten pounds twelve shillings 
costs. For killing a woman by the same act 
of indifference to life and limb, another largo 
firm is fined ten jiounds, a)id has to pay one 
guinea costs. A fine of a thousand pounds 
Sind twelve months at the treadmill wfuild, in ' 
the last case, have been an award much 
nearer the mark of honesty, anti have in- 
dicated something like a dviliscd sense of 
the sacreduess of hiiraun life. If the same firm 
had, by an illegal act of negligence, caused 
the death of a neighbour’s liorse, they would 
'have had forty, fifty, sixty pounds to pay for 
it. Ten pounds was the expense of picking 
a man’s wife, a child’s riiotlier, limb from 
. limb. 

Wc have not spoken too strongly on this 
subject. We are indignant against no class, 
but discuss onlj one section of a topic 
that concerns, in some foi'ni, almost every 
division of society. Since, however, we now 
find ourselves speaking about fiictories, and 
turning over leaves of tlie repoi'ts of Factory 
Inspectors, we may as well have our grumble 
out, or, at any rate, so far prolong it as to I 
make room for one more subject of di^satis- * 
faction. It is important that Factory manage- 
ment should be watched by the public ; in a 
friendly spirit indeed — for it is no small part 
of our whole English mind and body — but 
with the strictness wmich every man who 
means well shonld exercise in judgment on 
himself, in scrutiny of his own actions. We 
are told that in one lnsj>ector’s district — only | 
in one district — mills and engines have so 
multiplied, during the last three years, in 
number and power, that additional work has, 
in that period, been createil for the employment 
“ another forty thousand hands. Every re- 
ter h& the same kind of tale to tell. 
Ing the last year, in our manufacturing 
stricts, additions to the steam power found' 
mployment far an additional army of opera- 
tives, nearly thirtjr thoawind strong. The Fac- 1 
tory system, therefore, is develofung itself most 
rafudly. It grow# too fast, perlii^ps; at [tresent 
the mills are, for a short time, m excess ot tlm 


work required, and in many coses He idle for 
two-days in the week, or for one or two hours in 
the day. The succession of strikes, too, in Pres- 
ton, Wigan, Hindley, Burnley, Padiliam, and 
liacup and the other places, have left a lar;^ 
null! ber of men ont of employ, and caused, for 
a long time, a total sacrifice of wages, to the 
extent of some twenty thousand pounds a 
w'cek. Tljese, however, are all temporary 
difficulties : the great extension of the Fac- 
tory system is a permanent fiict, and it must 
be made to bring good with it, not evil. 

The law wisely requires that mill-owners, 
who employ cljildren, shall also teach them, 
and a minimum, as to time, of schooling is 
assigned. Before this regidation was com- 
pulsory, there were some good schools kept as 
show-places by certain persons ; but, when the 
maintenance of them became a necessity, and 
schools were no longer exceptional curiosities, 
these show-places often fell into complete 
neglect ; they were no longer goods that 
would attract the public. In Scotland this 
j)art of the Factory Law seems to be well 
worked ; and, for its own sake, as a beneficial 
requirement. That does not, however, seem 
to be the ease in England. AH the Insfiectors 
tell us of the lamentable aUite of the factory 
schools in this country ; allowance being, of 
course, made for a few worthy exceptions. It 
is doubtful whether much good will come 
out of them, unless they be themiselvea 
organised by men determined that they 
shall fulfil their purpose. Eugliali Factory 
children have yet to be really taught. 

“Let them prt>ve their inward souls agaiust the 
notion 

Tliat they lire in yon, or under yon. 0 wljecls! 

Still, all liny, the iron wheels go onward, 

Grinding file down from its mark; 

And the children's souls, which God is calling 
sunward, 

Spiu on blindly in the dark." 

Here they are left spinning in the dark. Let 
M r. Redgrave’s account of a factory school 
visited by him, near Leeds, sufiice to 
show : — 

*‘It was held in a large room, and the In- 
sjxjctor visiting it at twenty minutes before 
twelve, found the children at play in the yard, 
and the master at work in the school-room, 
sawing up the black board to make fittings of a 
house to which he proposed transferring his 
business. The children being summoned, came 
in carelessly, their disorderly habits evidently 
not repressed by their master, but checked 
slightly by the appearance of a strange gen- 
tleman. Two girb lolling in the porch were ' 
summoned in, and the teacher then triutn- 
phantly drew out of his pocket -a whistle, 
whereupon to blow the order for attention. 
It was the only whole thing that he bad to ' 
teach with. Qhere were the twenty children . 
ranged along the wall of a room able to c6n- . 
tain seven times the number ; ther^ were the* 
bits of black board, the master’s arms, with a 
hand-saw, a^ a hammer for apparatus, and , 



ib«T« were the books, namely, six dilapidated 
BiblesjfSome copy books, one slate, and half-a- 
dozen rag^god and odd leaves of a ‘ Reading 
made Easy.’ To such a scbool factory children 
were being sent to get tlie hours of education 
which the law makes necessaiy. Doubtless, 
that sample is a veiy bad one, but too many 
resemble it.” 

“ They know the grief of man but not the 
wisdom,” these ])oor childish hearts. They 
are now rescued from day-long ache and toil ; 
we have given them some leisure for learn- 
ing, though, as yet but little more than the 
old lesson to learn. 

MISSING, A- MARRIED GENTLEMAN. ‘ 

The readers of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tales wdll i‘omeml)er a very 
curious speculativo essay on the subject of a 
gentleman who t(K>k the strange whim of sud- 
denly absenting liiniaelf from his wife and 
family, and remaining concealed for many i 
yeara in the neighbourhood of his own home, 
for the purpose of oliaerving tlicir conduct 
after his sujjposed death. It is an old news- 
paper story, and was found, I believe, by Mi*, 
iiawtborno, in Jin American Journal. A 
year or two ago it was also related in a Lon- 
don weekly paper ; the scene being then laid 
in the suburbs of the metropolis ; and I rc- 
meml'M^r a few years back to have met with it 
in a French papej*, wherein the ciroumstanct‘s 
were stated to be of recent occurrence — the 
mysterious husband being no other than our 
old fi'icnd the Sicur X., prohac vice, a draper 
in the Rue St. Honor6. TJie various versions 
arc evidently taken from one another ; but 
Iho original story, from which they differ 
. scarcely in anything, bul in names and* jdaces, 
is found in Dr. ‘'A'illiam King’s “ J^)litical and 
Literaiy Anecdotes of his own Times.” Dr. 
King wiis a well-known scliolar and a busy 
litenuy man, in the early l)arL of the last 
century. His juiecdotes were <liscovere«l by 
accident, in manuscript, about forty years ago 
only ; but they were well ascertained to be 
genuine. The story referred t<» apj)ears to be 
authentic, and to those who have not yet met 
with it it may be found an interesting addi- 
timi to the stories of “Disappearances” in 
earlier numbers of Household Words. 

' About the year seventeen Inindred and 
six, I knew one Mt. Howe, a ben.sible, well- 
naturod man, possessed of an c.state of seven 
or eight hundred ])ouiids per annum. He 
married a young lady of a good family 
in the West of England ; her maiden | 
■name was Mallet ; she was agreeable in her j 
person and manners, and proved a very good | 
wife. Seven or eight years after they had 
been married, be rose one morning very esady, 
and told his wife tliat he was obliged to go to 
, iihe Tower to transact some particular busi- 
. XtesB. The same day, at noon, his. wife re- 
t joeived a note from him, in which he informed 
Hber that he was under a necessity of going to 


Holland, aiul should probably be absent three 
weeks or a month. ... He was absent from j 
her seventeen years, during which time she I 
neither heard from him, or of him. The even- 
ing before he returned, whilst she was 
supper, and with her some of her friends saiw \ 
reiatiuns — particularly one Dr. Rose, a physi- 
cian — who had married her sister, billet, . 
without any name subscribed, was delivered 
to her, ill which the writer requested the 
favour of her to give him a meeting in the 
Rird-Ciige Walk, in St. James’s Dark. When ^ j 
site had read the billet, she tossed it to Dr. 
Rose, and said, laughing, ‘ you see, brother, as 
old as I am, I have got a gallant.* Rose, who 
'perused the note with more attention, declared i 
it to be Mr. Howe’s handwriting. This sur- 
prised all the company, and so much atiected 
Mrs. Howe that she fainted away. However, 
she soon recovered, when it was agreed that 
Dr. Rose and his wife, with the other gentle- 
men and ladies wlio were tliere at supper, 
should attend Mrs. Howe the next evening to 
the Bird-cage Walk. They had not been 
there more than five or six minutes, when 
Mr. Howe came to them ; and, after saluting 
his friends and embracing liia wife, walked 
home with her, and they lived together in 
great harmony from that time to the day of 
his death. ^ 

But the most curious part of my tale 
remains to bo related. London is the 
only place in all Europe where a man can 
find a secure retreat, or remain, if he pleases, 
many years unknown. If he pays constantly 
lor Jiis lodging, for his provisions, and for 
whatsoever else he wants, nobody will ask a 
question concerning him, or inquire whence 
he comes, or wliitber he goes. When Howe 
left his wife, they lived hi a house in Jerni}Ti 
Street, near St. James’s (!?hurch. He went 
no farther than to a little street in West- 
minster, where he took a room, for which he 
paid five or six shillings a-W(*<^k ; and, chang- 
ing his name, and disguising himself by weai*- 
iug a black wig (for he was a fair man), he re- 
mained ill this habitation during the whole 
time of his absence. He hail had two. childi*en 
by his wile when he separated from her, who 
were both living at that time ; but they both 
died young, in a few years after. However, 
during their lives, the second or third year 
after their father disappeared, Mrs. Howe 
was obliged to apply for an Act of Farlia- 
ment U> procure a proper settlement of her 
husband's estate, and a ]>rovision for her- 
self out of it daring his absence, as it was 
uncertain whether he was alive or dead. 
This act he suffered to be solicited and 
passed, and enjoyed the pleasure of reading 
the progress of it in the votes, in a little 
coffee-house near his lodging, which he fre- 
quented. 

Upon his quitting his house and family, in 
the . manner I have mentioned, Mrs. Howe 
at first iiin^ned, as she could not conceive 
any other ca£se for such an abrupt elopetn^ty 
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he had contracted a large debtyiiknown this . remarkable story : relating thefe/aadj^ 
.to her^ and by that means Involved l^lmself in many other particulars which had escoi^hji^ 
^fhculties whioli he could not easily sur* memory. , 

mou^t ; and for some days she lived in con- “ — rrTZZ^TrTZ::: — 
tlnnal apprehension of demands from credi- ^ ?2P?JS5^ WlTJ3r 

-'^rs, of seiznres and execiitiotis. But nothing THE OLD GEOCJBAPHER. , 

of kind happened ; on the contrary, he We recently performed a journey over a 
did ndt only leave his estate quite free and large part of Europe, in company with Master 
unencumbered, but be paid the bills of evCry Peter Heylyn, clerk, of the reigns of Charles 
, tradesman with whom he had any dealings j and, the First and Second. We parted company 
. upon examining his papers in due time after with that worthy gentleman on the iuhos-. * 
f he was gone, proper receipts and discharges pitable shores of the great North Sea ; .. but, 
were found from all persons, whether trades- being aware of his intention of travelling oyer, 
men or others, with whom he ha<l any manner Asia, Africa, and America, we hereby rejoin 
n of transactions, or money concerns. Mrs. him, in a sort of aerial flight, and shall take 
Howe,after the death of her children, thought the opportunity of dropping down upon any. 
proper to lessen her family of servants and province, town, mountain, valley, or desert, 

: the expenses of her housekeeping, and there - 1 which we ma}^ desire to inspect. So,, 
fore removed from her house in .It^rmyn Street I away over the Bosphorus into the oriental ' 
to a little house in Brewer Street, near Golden ; lauds ! 

Square. «lnstover against her lived one Salt, Of Asia in general, Peter tells us, among 
. It corn-chandler. About ten years after his other nOte-worthy things, that it “ is the com- 
, disappearance, Mr. Howe contrived to make mon mother of us all, from whence, os from 
acquaintance with Salt; and at length acquired '.the Trojan innumerable troops of men 

such a degree of intimacy with liim, tliat ho | issued to peo|>le the other parts of the un- 
, usually dined with Salt once or twice a-week. inhabited Avorld.** Tlie lively and opposite 
From the room in which they ate, it wjia not character of Ibis similitude gives us an ad- 
difficult to look into Mrs. Howe's dining-room, mirablo i»lca of that great scattering of nations, 
where she generally sat and received her com- by which the waste places of the earth are 
pony ; and Salt (who bcliered Howe to be a supposed to have been filled : the total 
. bachelor) frequently recommended his own absence of bathos, and the exact equality in 
. wife to him as a suitable match. During the magnitude and probability of the two 
the last seyeu years ot Howe’s absence, facts compared, are worthy of observation, 
he wefit every Sunday to St. James’s Ohnrcli, In a little time, travelling ea.stward, we arrive 
and used to sit in Mr. Salt’s scat, where he over the region of this same Troy ; and here 
had a view of his wife, but could not easily be Peter bids us take notice that the beauty of 
. 'Been by her, that famous city “ may be (as some write) yet 

After he returned home, he never would scene in the ruinea which, with a kind of, 
'confess, even to his most intimate friends, ina;jcstie eutertaine the beholder : the wals of 
)., what was the real cause of such a singular large circuit, consisting of a black hard stone, 

’ conduct. Apparently there was none; but cut four-square; some remnants of the turrets 
whatever it was, he was certainly ashamed which stood on tlie wals ; aud the fragments 
to own it. Dr. Rose has often said to me that of great marble tombes aud monuments of 
” he believed hys brother Howe would never curious workmanship.” In the like manner, 
have returned to his wife, if the money he laborious inquirers have discovered in Wales 
took with him, which was supposed to have gigantic evidences of King Arthur’s City, 
been one or two thousand pounds, had not “towered Camelotte great stones, and 
; been all spent ; and he must have been a good marvellous works of iron lying under the „ 
'' economist and frugal in his manner of living, gi’ouud, and royal vaults, which divers now 
.'otherwise his money would scarcely have held have seen” as Caxton, in his prologue to the 
out ; for I imagine h^ad his whole fortune old romance of King Arthur,” aflirmeth. * 
* l>y him (I mean what he carried away with But Heylyn is sceptical as regards the Trojan , 
him), in money or bank bills, and daily took relics, which he says are “ certainly not the ' 
out of bis bag, like the Spaniard in Gil ruiiie.s of that Ilium which was destroyed by^, 

, Bias, what was suificient for his expenses, the Grecians, but another of the same name, ' , 
; Yet I have seen him, after his return, built some four nq^iles from the situation ot . 


fd^t^gtherest of their lives, with the greatest (though Peter does not allude to it) that 
kindness and aflfection. Julius Csesar contemplated making thiS’ com- 

, Dh King adds in a note that he was well ac- poratively insignificant town the capita of 
. quainted with Dr. Bose, and also with Salt ; the Roman Empire, because of the suppe^e^ .. 
that he often met thehi at King’s Coffee-house, descent of the Bomaus from the people ox , 
near €k>lden Square (Dr. King was an active Troy. . / \ ^ , 

. Jaebbite and RnsQ;ii^8 of French connexions) ; Passing , over Phrygia Major, Pet<^ 

> andihatthejrfre<|u^t}y eiitertaihed him with occasion to remind us of Midas, who, for pre- 
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a tbe music of Pan to that of Apullo,] longer .than we might otherwise hare done.iu 
head with a comely paire of the laud at which we have just arrived, 

asses* ears.** This same adornment ** is Hey lyu*s account of the people iu manjrer 

still better hit off by Bacon in his Wisdom speets singularly coincides with charges which 
the Ancients, where he says (or at least is we have recently heard brought against tha^ 
made to say by his Bnglisli translator, for Turks of the present day. He represents^^ 
the original is in Latit^ that that “ wise them as enervated with ease and luxury, idle, 
judge,** Hidas, “had a pair of asses’ ears servile, and depressed by. the cruel tyranny *of 
privily chopt to his noddle for his sentence.” their local governors. “Walking up and downe 
Concerning thb town called Pesinus, wo are they never use, and much wonder at the often 
informed that the Goddess Cibele was here walking of Christians. Biddulph relatetli 
- worshipped ; and that, the Boinans, being that, being at his ambulatory exercise with 
told by an oracle that they would become the his companions, a Turke demanded them 
masters of the whole world, if they could whether they were out of their way or liieir 
obtain the exclusive possession of that deity, wits. ‘ If your way,’ quoth the Turke, ‘ lay 
they sent to the Phrygians to demand it. toward the upper end of the cloister, whv 
“ The Phrygians, willing to please a potent come you downwards ? If to the nether eii J, 
neighbour, especially the Romans, being their whygoeyou backeagaine?* Shootintj is their ■ 
countrymen, as descended from JElueas and chiefe recreation, which they also follow with 
his Trojans, granted their request, and the much luziuesse, sitting on carpets in the 
goddesse is shipt for Rome. But behold the shadow, and sending some of their slaves for 
unlnckiiiesse of fortune ! The ship, goddesse their arrows.” Referring to the despotic rule, 
and all, made a stand in Tiber ; neither could both of the Sultans themselves, and of their 
it be againe moved forward by force or slight. Pashas and Biissas, Heylyn says, that the 
It hapned that one Claudia, a vestall vir<^iu, ordinary revenue of the empire is but small ; 
being suspected [of breaking her vows], tied “ the chief reason whereof is the tyrauiiicall 
her girdle unto it ; praying the goddesse that, government of the Turke, which dehortoth 
if shee were causelessly suspected, shee would men from tillage, merchandise, and other im- 
suffer the ship to goe forward ; which was provementa of their estates, as knowing all 
no sooner said than granted : Claudia by her their gettings to lye in the Grand Siguieur’s 
girdle drawing the ship up the streame to mercy. His extraordinary revenue is in- 
Rome, where I leave the people wondriiig at credible ; for no mau is master of his own 41 
the miracle, as they well might.” The Roman wealth farther than stands with the Em- .> 
trade inmiracles has]>iissediiitodifferenthauds perour's liking. So that his great Bassas are 
since those days ; but, according to the dates but us sponges to suck up riches till their . 
of the last despatches, it was still as flourish- coffers swell, and then to be squeezed into his 
ing as ever. trejisuiy. Such riches as they gaine, if they ^ 

Presently we float over the delicious city Imp to die naturally, retunie to the Em- 
and region of Damascus, the very name of perour’s coffers, who giveth only what hee 
which IS a romance, stately with visions of pleaselli to the children of the deceased.” It 
Greek Emperors and Arabian Cnliphs, the is curious to see Heylyn, who in his own 
Mamelukes of Egj’-pt, and the Sultans of country was the staunch supporter of as dis- 
Turkey. “ Damascus,” says Heylyn, “ is so honest and grinding a despotism, especially 
pleasantly situate that the impostor Maho- in the way of taxation, as that which he 
met would never enter into it ; fear- denounces, becoming the advdeate of the 
ipg (as himselie used to say) lest, being cause of the people as against their masters, 
ravished with the ineffable pleasures of the when another country and religion have to 
place, he should forget the businesse about bear the brunt. But it was not until long 
which he was sent, and make this towne his after his time that Englishmen discovered 
Paradise. For it is seated in a very fruitful that their own country possessed faults as 
soyle, bearing grapes all the yeare, and girt well as virtues, and that foreign countries had 
ro^nd about with most curious and odori- virtues as well as faults. Not that Peter in- 
feroua gardens.” variably forgot this rule ; but he did so too often, 

Heylyn has much to say about Armenia — and especially, it must be added, where a 
the cradle, as most inquirers suppose, of the different faith was concerned. No doubt, 

' human race. This country — or at least the however, his chai’ge of tyranny against the 
phief division of it, called Turcomania — Turkish Sultans and Pashas was no more 
appears to have been the first place of settle- than they deserved ; for the same state of 
meat of the Turks, after they had passed out .things existed until recently, when the reforms 
of their aboriginal home among the wilds of of the late and of the present monai'ch have 
Scythia. It may therefore be regarded as in a great degree swept away the rubbish of 
Turkey Proper ; and in connexion with this past ages, and opened a new future to the 
province Heylyn tells us all that he has to Ottoman race. 

tell about the Ottomans: Events now passing Prophets were not wanting- in Heylyii’s 
beneath pur eyes have attached more than time, any more than in our o>vn, to proclaim 
; usual inte^st to lEe history of Turkey ; and lopdly and confidently that the Turkish, C 
consequence be allowed to tarry* empire was staggering, and on the eve 
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la^ iu its int^rit]^ m«tch longer. Heylyn is 
hiumelf of this «pimoii,for vhich he states the 
Teaaoiis at large. These are, nmmly, that 
body is growne too mcm^roiis for the head 
-^the- Si^tans, nem* since the death of SoJy- 
man, accomfiaiiytiig their armies in person, 
bnt rioting and erasting their bodies mid trmi- 
aores at home : ” that the Janimries (ii sort of 
3E^toriau guard and imperial police, one of 
the main strengths of the country, though 
often more the masters than the servants of 
tlie Sultans) iiad become enfeei)led by lieen- 
tiousnesfl ; tlrat rebellions were of frequent 
occurrence ; tliat the sons of the monarchs 
were always bred up in effeminacy ; that 
the Ottoinaxi power had recently met with 
great reverses abroad ; and that^ " by the 
avarice and corruption in the Court now 
ratgning, all peace and warre, all councels and 
inforniiitions. all wrongs and favours, are 
made saleable.” An ominous catalogue truly ; 
and yet 1’urkcy has lasted for two centuries 
and a quarter since that period ! But H»*ylyii 
sees still further reasons for passing sentence 
ot doom against the Poi-te, and even for 
mapping out the e^siact way in which its fate 
is to be brought about. Let us see how near 
he has hit the mark. A few years previously, 
Muslaphe, hiotlitr of Achuiet 1., was placed 
on the throne by the Janissaries ; shortly 
% afterwards doj.'oaod by the same power ; 
again placed there, and again deposed ; his 
nephew, Amurath IV. being chosen in his 
stead. The now prince was a mere youth ; 
and Heylyn argues that Mustaplie, having 
learnt a lesson from his previous changes of 
fortune, and finding his life in continual 
flauger, “ will secure himselfo from the like 
after-claps which may happen unto him when 
this young boy shall be a little older, by the 
taking of him away, if it bee (as no question 
but it is) possible. And so,” oracularly con- 
cludes our prophet, “ wee have the end of the 
Ottoman rach.” It is not quite clear to us 
why the whole race is to fail because one 
member murders another ; but Heylyn is so 
confident of the rosnll^ that he proceeds to 
assign the empire to the soudry claimants 
whom he conceives will arise. TJie Crim 
Tartars are to basfe^heir claim upon the fact 
of their supplying a large pjirt of the Timkish 
army, and they are to be succoured by the 
Groat Cham. The Bassas will s^elc to divide 
the territories among themselves, after the 
manner of Alexander's captains upon the 
death of tKeir chief. The Janizaries, being 
Uie best soldiers of the Empire, and having 
already Constantinople in their grasp, will 
put in their claiin,and willhave the bcstchance 
of aJl ; “unlesse,” adds Peter, “ the pirinces 
of Christendom, laying aside private malico, 
joiiio all in armes to strip this proud peacock 
of her feath^s, and (upon so blessed an advan- 
tage) to bo^ake in pieces, with arodde of iron, 
^is iuBoltmt and burdensome inonai'chy.--<A,. 
thing rather tol&ee desired than expected,**^ 


See how Time dib^ins to ^ 
foreeaatings of men! Mifstatphe, instead dfi 
murdering Amurath, was Itimself nmrderted' 
by Amurath. The Crim Tartars, instead 
being the masters of Turkey, are the 
of Bussia. The Pashas afe still nothmg'inOMf 
than Pashas, having, indeed, much less powi^ 
than before. The Janizaries have notdestrnyed 
the Sultana, but were themselves destroydd 
ill the horrible but picrhaps necessary hiiaa*- 
Sucre of eighteen hninlred and twenty-five* 
And the chief powers of Europe, rather 
than unite for the partition of Turkey, have 
formed themselves into aleague for its defence. 
The jirophets of our own day may, perhaps, 
find a lesson in these di^ppointed vatibb 
nations. 

In tro.iting of Arabia, Heylyn, as we mmy 
expect, spp.aks for the most part of MahoiYrdt 
and his religion. Hard and bitter words are 
the only exj^ressions he can find for them ; 
calling the latter “ an irreligious religion,” “a 
heskthenishsiqierstitiou,” amass of abliurdities, 
suporstitions, and fopperies, and Mahotm^i 
himself a man tempted by the devil. He hna 
a keen eye and a sharp* tongue for all 
the mrtny faults of that faith ; hut he will 
not, if ho can help it, recognise its prin- 
ciples, or consider it with a reference to 
the sanguinary and debasing idolatry which 
it displaced. But he is obliged to acknow- 
ledge the charity of the Mahometans, and 
the noble fact that ^‘you shall hardly find 
any beggars among them ; ” and the oppor- 
tunity of giving a side blow at the Pope, lured 
him into this great admission in their favour 
— I have heard many say, that it is belteir 
for a man that would injoy liberty of con- 
science to live* in the countries professing 
Maliometanisme than Papistrio ; for in the 
one hee sliall never bee free from the blooiV 
Inquisition ; in the other hee is never molested 
if hee meddle not with the Law, their women^ 
or their slaves.” We are all well acquainted, 
in imagination, w^- the chant of the Mu- 
ezzin from the liBiTirets, summoning 
people to prayer in the grey early dawKi, in the 
burning blue of the noon-day, and under the 
dying light and new-born stars of evening*^ 
that remote disembodied, spiritual voice some- 
where between Imaven and earth, which 
enchanted a recent Erenoli traveller ; but, 
perhap.s, it was never alluded to with so little 
reverence as by Peter. He says that at 
the proper times “ the cryers keepo cb*b(»tdin^ 
in the Bteejtlcs for the people to come to 
churoh.” After this, we will fiy away into 
Tartary. 

Here, in tins district “called Cathay (thh% 
golden land of old Italian romance and poetry) 
we come across the cities of Cambalu, whero, 
there are fifty thousand astrologers, ^d* 
of Xaindu — the ^^Xlmadu” of (^haridg#*^ 
magnificent dream-poem. In l^is latter U 
** the palace of the Empm>ar, of a foor-«quat^ 
figure, every side extending eight mites isa 
this ' quadrant is unotther, 
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^ '«wfi 09 e fidefl'V^ .ins xnileB long ; and within 
offouse mibs square, which is 
|)alaee it selfe. Betwe^e these Beverall 
. waia,arBwaikes, gai'dens, orchards, hshpouds, 

t ees for all manner of exercise, and parkes, 
rests, chases for all manner of game.*’ 
Here we .have the “ stately .pleasure-dome ” 
which Kubla Khan ^ decreed,” as Coleridge 
says : 

So, twice fire miles of fertile ground, 

With walls and towers well girdled round ; 

And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossom’d many an inceuse-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancieiit as the hills, 
Enfoldii^ sunny spots of greenery. 

The Great Cham, or Khan, , of Tartary, is 
nailed by the simple vulgar, the Shadow of 
Spirits, and Sonne of the Immortall God; 
and by himeelfe is reputed to be the monarch 
of thie whole world. For this cause every j 
day, as sooiie as hec liatli dined, hee eauseth 
his trumpets to be sounded : by that signe 
giving leave to the other kings and princes 
of the earth to goe to dinner. A tine dreamo 
of universall monarchie.” Cathay, it may be 
remarked, has been discovered by modern 
geographers to be a part of Ciiina, and not ol 
Tai'tai'y ; but at present we are travelling 
with an old geograj)hcr, and therefore shall 
not heed the impertinences of later scribes. 

India, which has now become almost 
another England, and lias had all its mystery j 
and romance rubbed oii‘ by its connection i 
with mercantile speculation and shop in- i 
terests, was in Heylyn’s time an inscrutable and j 
little-known land, where Fable had it nearly ' 
all lier own way, with small fear of being | 
dispossessed by JteaJity. “There have bin 
attributed to this India,” says Heylyn, “the 
talcs of men with dogge's heads ; of men 
with one legge onely, yet of great swiftnesse ; 
of such as live by sent ; of men that had but 
one eye, and that in their forheods ; and of 
others whose eares did reach unto the 
ground. It is repurtedl^o that tJiis people, 
1^ eating a dragon’s'iS|||||« ,and liver, attaine 
to the uuderstan'ding ^ ,the languages of 
beasts ; that they can' make tliemselves, 
when they list, invisible ; that they have two 
tubbes, whereof the one opened yeelds winde, 
the other raino ; and the like. But of these j 
relations and the rest of this straine, 1 doubt | 
sot but the understanding reader knoweth i 
how to judge and what to beleeve.” All who i 
please are at lilierty to assent to the above, ! 
Jtod also to the assertion that “ Bacchus was | 
the first that entred and conquered this | 
country; as indeed,” adds Peter, “whatj 
regions first or last hath he not brought 
Under his winie eiimire f ” At Moltan, “ the ! 
women ride booted and spurred : a fashion | 
imitated by some mimicke dames of | 
Ei^uind ; ” and at Ulna, “ if 1 remember j 
aright, the women, in a foolish pride, blacke j 
l&eir teeth : because dogge’s teeth (forsooUi) ! 
wewhitq.” I 

ITe. have now got into the region of; 


wonders, said of stately and .majestle vis»^. 
The metropolis ciilled Quinsay, in China, is 
like a city out of the Arabian Nights*-^ Oity 
of the Genii, or of the Pre- Adamite sultans. 
It “containeth in circuite one hundred miles,, 
having in the midst of it a lake of thiity ‘ 
miles compasse, in which are two goodly 
ilands, and in them two maghificeiit palaces, 
adorned with all necessaries either for ma- 
jestie or convenience, in which are celebrated 
the publike feasts and the marriages of the 
l>etter sort. The lake is nourished with 
divers rivers, the chief being Pylysango and 
Cacamacan ; on whicli rivers twelve thommid 
bridges lift up their statdy kecbdsy and under 
whose immense arches great ships witli sails 
spread abroad, and top and top-gallant may 
and doe usually passe. This citty, partly by 
the fury of warres, and partly by tlie violence 
of earthquakes, hath now lost no small part 
of her ancient beauty and reiiowne.” Heylyn’s 
aiicount of this city appears to be derived 
from Marco Polo. Of tlie diet of tlie Chinese 
our geographer says: “They ente tbrioe in 
a day, but sparingly : their drink e they 
drinke hot,” [an allusion to tea, perhaps] 
“and eate their meate with two sticks of 
ivory, ebony, or the like : not touching ihew 
meat with their handuy and therefore no great 
filers of linnen. The use of silver foi*ks in 
eating, with us, which our sprucer gnllants 
so much used of late, wus no doubt an imita- 
tion of tills.” Tlie above allusion to the 
Chinese “not touching their meat with their 
hands, ” as if it were something strange and 
iiote-worlliy, gives us a vivid idea of the 
dirty liabits ot our ancestors, no very long 
lime ago. 

For a few more Eastern wonders, which 
will remind the reader of some of tbo 
marvels of Sindbad the Sailor, m’c will 
drop down upon tlie Moluccas, and other 
oriental islands. Tn the former it is asserted 
“that there is a river, plentifully stored 
with fish, whose water is ye(f so hot that 
it doth immediately scald off the skin o^ , 
any beast tliat is cast into it ; that some 
of the men have tayles, and most of their 
swine have homes ; that they have oysters, 
which they call J*rasy the shels whereof ai*e 
of so large compasse that they christen 
children in them ; that in the sea there are 
stones which grow and increase like tish, of 
whicli the best lime is made ; that there is a 
bird called Monicodiata, w'hich, having no 
feet, is in coiitinuall motion ; and that there 
is a hole in the backe of the cock, in which 
the henne doth lay her eggs and hatch her 
young ones.” These statements are made 
on the authority of Galvano ; but Heylyn 
entirely disbelieves them. In some other 
Indian and Chinese Islands, travellers relate 
that thci*e is “ a tree whoso westeme part is 
ranke poyson, and the easterne part an ex- 
cellent preservative against it. They tell us 
also of a fruit that whosoever eateth shall for 
IShe space of twelve hours be out of his wits ; 
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^ stone on .'which whosoever sitteth 
«.|[^U suddenly have a rapihre in his body.” 
{An awkward land, this, to travel in I] “We 
ai'e told also that hereabouts are taken tor- 
^toises of that bignesse that ten men might 
ait and dine within one of the shells ; and 
that here is a tree which all the day time 
hath not a floure on it, but within half an 
houre after suuue-set is full of them. AU 
huge and monstrous lies." 

Nevertheless, when Peter gets into Africa, 
ho entertains us with similar relations. 
Africa, by the way, be calls a country, in- 
stead of a quarter of the globe ; and speaks^ 
of the Vandal kings thereof, as though they* 
had ruled over the whole region from sea to 
nea. In speaking of an expedition by the 
Goths of Spain against tlie Homans in Italy, 
which was defeated on account of the former 
refusing to figlit on a Sunday, while the 
latter had no such scruples, and consequently 
massacred their unresisting enemies, he makes 
a remark which we commend to all ovor 
strict Sabbatarians. “Works of necessity,” 
he observes, “are allowed by the best divines, 
as consonant to God’s word, to bee done on 
that day.” He appends an anecdote of a' 
Jew, who, “being at Alexandria, and refusing ■ 
to take ahippe, when the winde served very ; 
happily, to saile into Palestine, because it was • 
Saturday, — the better to cousen his con-| 
science, hired a Janizary to beate him aboiU’d : ' 
which task the Janizary, partly in love toj 
knavery, and partly in hate to tlie nation,! 


E erfonned not by halfes, and in jest, but; 
ished him sorely, and to the purpose.” | 
The- women of Barbary,. Peter quaintly \ 
pourtrays in a few words ; deacri>)ing them , 
as “sumptuous in jewels, heautifull in hUick~\ 
smssy having delicate soft skiimes.” Bat! 
'the people of Ncgroland provoke his contempt 
in the highest degree. Of this nation he 
says : “ The very nobles (if so noble a name 
may without offence bee given to so blockish 
a people) are*BO stupid that when they are in 
presence of their king they never looke him 
m the fiice, but sit flat with their elbowes on 
their knees, and their hands on their faces ; 
Slid, /or ihsir greater gallantry y they annoiiit 
their haii'e with the fat of fishes, which 
maketh them stinl^ abominably.” In the 
more civilised parts of Africa 'i^oiiders come 
crowding in upon us in every direction ; as, 
for instance, at the city of Morocco, where it 
Appears that on a tower of the castle axe 
three globes of pure gold, weighing one 
hundred and thirty thousand Barbury ducats, 
and that several kings have essayed to take 
them down, in order to use them for the 
benefit of their exchequer, but have inva- 
riably suffered some calamity in consequence, 
soitmit the vulgar believe they are guarded 
by spirits. We hear also of the Psylli, a 
people of Lybia, so venomous in themselves 


soitaat the vulgar oelieve they are guarded 
by spirits. We hear also of the Psylli, a 
people of Lybia, so venomous in themselves 
that they could poison a snake; and we are 
told that the inhabitants of Ethiopia Superior 
are of an oUves-tawny complexion, ^excepting 


only their king himself, who is idwai^es of a 
white complexion ; a wonderfull prerogativej 
if true.” At the island of Fharosy Peter 
does not forget to inform us that here 
Ptolemy built a tower of glass (a sort of 
ante-type of the Crystal Palace), “which, 
being by reason of magicke enchantments 
impregnable, was by him laid level! to the 
ground with a handful! of beanes.” Of the 
last cataract of the Nile, we read that “the. 
hideousnesse of the iioyse which it maketh 
not only deafeth all the by-dwellers, but the 
hills also are torne with the sound." This is 
very grand, and is perhaps not far from the 
truth ; but we cannot say as nuich for a 
tradition concerning the island of Teneriffe, 
“ the inhabitants of which never heard of a 
sliowre or river, but receive all their fresh ’ 
waters from a most high mountaine, wherein 
there is a tree covered continually with a 
moist cloud, which every npone dissolvetli 
into water, and is by cisterns cOnveighed into 
divers parts of the iland.” The same story 
has been told of another of the Canary Islands. 

America in the time of Heylyn was a very 
different place from the America of the pre- 
sent day. The red man still held possession 
; of a large part of his ancestral earth ; the 
; primeval forests had been but slightly en- 
j crouched upon by modern cities ; and the 
I great republic ol the north-west liad not even 
' been dreamt of as a possibility. In the south 
the Spaniards had made some progi'oss ; but 
I the Pilgrim Fathers had not long crossed 
I the Atlantic, and only a nucleus or so of 
I English society existed in the north. Peru 
I was the California of those days, from wliich 
, sucli large quantities of gold were poured into 
; Europe that, according to Heylyn, they were 
j supposed by many to have created a “ dearth 
' of all things iu respect of former times we 
suppose, by putting a stop to production. A 
story which he tells touching this subject 
may be perused with advantage by many of 
our fellow-countrymen in Australia at the 
present day. “Two merchants, departing 
from Spaiue to get gold, touched upon part of 
Barbary, where the one buyeth Mooi'es to 
dig and delve with, the Other fraughteth his 
vessell with sheep ; and, being come to the 
Indies (America), the one, finding mines, set 
his slaves to worke, and the other, hapning 
in grassie groun<l, put his sheepe to graaing. 
The slaves, grown© cold and hungry, call for 
food and cloathing, which the sheep-master by 
the increase of his cattle had in abundance; 
so that what the one got in gold, with toyl^ 
charges, and hazard, bee gladly gave linto the ' 
other for cODtinuall supplies of victuals and 
rayments for himselfe and his servants. In' 
the end, the mines being exhausted, and alP 
the gold thence arising l^ing exchanged witl> 
the sheephea'rd for such necessaries as nature- 
required, home returned the sheepheard in' 
triumph ; his companion having nothing to 
shew for the improvement of his stock,” 
Schemes VoroOtting through the Isamus Of 
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’ Dairiei^. were rifd in H^^Iyo’s time well as 
uaw> ; only that in those days Spain, and not 
England, was i^e enterprising nation ; but 
sea how Peter frowns upon such things as 
bfjiig impious. “ I have read,” said he, “• of 
many the like attempts begaune. but never 

of any finished God, it seometh, being 

not pleased at such proud and haughty eute]> 

£ rises. And yet,” he adds cautiously, “ per- 
aps the want of treasure hath not becne the 
least cause why the like projects have not 
proceeded ; besides the dreadfull uoyses and 
apparitions wliich continually affrighted the 
workmen.” The present speculators had best 
look to this last-mentioned danger. 

The remote is always allied to the wonder- 
ful ; and the distant lands of the earth are 
filled with monstrosities and marvels, until 
repeated inter-communication has destroyed 
the clinrm.‘ We have already seen this in 
connexion with Asia and Africa ; and America 
is no exception to tlic rule. A few instances, 
before we close our book, and end our discur- 
sive flight, will give the reader a further 
specinitm of tins strange faculty of the human 
mind ; though it should bo romL'mbered that 
some of the stories here quoted may have a 
root in fact. One of the chief towns iu 
Guiana, says Ueylyu, is FA Dorado, “the 
greatest city of America, and, as sonic relate, 
of the world, too. For Deigo Ordas, one of 
the conqjauieiis of Cortez, is sayd to Ixave 
entred into this citty at nooiie, and to have 
travelled all tliat day, and the next also uutill 
night) through the strectes hereof, before lie 
came to the King’s pallacc. It is situate on 
a lake of salt water two hundred leagues iu 
length, Jind is by the Spaniards called El 
Doriuloj(ortlio Guilded Citty) from the abun- 
dance of gold, both incoyiie, plate, armour, and 
other furniture, which the sayd Deigo Ordiis 
* there saw.” Kear to another city, “report 
telleth us of a christaU mountain.” Cusco, 
in Peru, is “ the seat of the ancient kings of 
this nation ; who, the more to beautitie this 
. citty, commanded every one of the nobility to 
build a pallace here lor his continuall resi- 
dence. It hath a fairc market-place, in the 
midst of which two high wayes thwart one 
. another, which are two thousand miles long, 
straight and levell.” At Porto vcio, there are 
g^ves in which are found human teeth of 
uiree Angers’ breadth. The Strait of Magal- 
baens is “ a, place of that nature that wliich 
‘way soever a mau bend his course, he shall 
be sure to have the winde against him, * * * 
On both sides are the high mouutaines con- 
tinually covered with snow, from whence pro- 
ceede those dangerous countcr-wiudes that 
Wt on all sides of it ; a place certainely uu- 
pleaslog to view, and hazardous to passe.” 
Peter also talks to us of a flg-tree, the north 
part of which, looking towards mountains, 
produces iruif only iu the summer, while the 
sputb part^ facing the sea, is fruitful only in 
. tbe/wdnter ; of a little animal which cannot 
gq. n Jittubeffl throw in less than flftceu jdays ; 


of an hearbe, called Sentida or Viva w^b, 
if one toucli it, will shut its leaves, and Aofe 
open them till the man which did di^koie 
it be gone out of sight ” (this is the j^ensitiyo 
plant) ; of flying fishes, (“but,” says he, **^1 
binde you not to believe it ” ) ; anil of some 
high, craggy, and Wren hills — ^namely, the 
Andes — so full of wild beasts and serpents that 
a whole army of one of the Peruvian kings 
was destroyed by them in passing that way. 

Thus we see that Tradition divides the 
world with History, and Fable with Fact, 
But we must not stay too long in these fan- 
tastic regions, lest our brains be moon-struck. 
So we dismiss the magician who has been 
showing ns these sights, and return to the 
realities of the nineteenth century. 

A SYEIAN LEGEND. 

Koja, the son of a shipwright of Bey rout, 
became the hero of story simply from the 
excessive constancy of his attachment to Lisa, 
the daughter of a Maronite merchant. No one 
knows to what nation Koja belonged, or is 
quite sure of the epoch of his existence. But 
as raouni ains in a misty atmosphere seem far 
off as soon as you recede a little from them, 
so in the East, where liistory sheds no steady 
light on the past, popular personages who 
have only just died are often removed to an 
indefinite distance back in time. This point, 
however, is of no moment, ^len who become 
inmoiis from the mere (lis[>lay of the affections 
.are always near neighbours. We feel for - 
Petrarch, whose hoiise has left no ruins at 
Vaucluse, just as if lie were living in the next 
street. More so, perhaps ; because time 
flowing over his story, has washed away every- 
thing but the sparkling gold. So is it with 
Koja. There were men wlio hated and per- 
secuted 1dm ill his life ; but they are gone, 
and all now join in lamenting his long sepa- 
ration from l.*isa. 

The meeting of the two lovn’s was acci- 
dental. One morning, Lisa, who began to find 
the women’s a])artnient, to which she bad 
been confined during her lather’s absence hi 
Damascusj somewhat dreary, asked Margota* 
her aunt, to take her forth, that she might 
wander on the borders of the sea. The good 
old lady wa#well-ni^h struck dumb by the 
request. “ All the saints bless thee ! ” cried 
she ; “ has a Marid (evil spirit) been whisper- 
ing in tliy ear? Why, here am f, at ibis 
respectable age. 1 have lived all my life long 
at Beyrout, and never once have 1 desired to 
go down to the water’s edge.” Upon tins 
lisa laughed, and told to her aunt the story 
of the dove who lived with the tortoise, and 
who one day expressed a desire to go and eat 
olives on a hill that was almost out of sight. 
The tortoise objected, and made a long speech 
to show the impropriety of such a step ; but 
the dove flashed round and round iu the sun- 
light, jand replied, “My irieud, you mean to 
say that you haye no wings.” . So, off she flew*: 
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' Ir^ftFgota linderstood from Uiis tliab Tier 
' ^arge w<iuld steal out alone, or with one of 
the »aye girls, to satisfy her wish ; and with 
many gfrumblings began to get ready, first 
putting on a veil os thick as a towel, then an 
■ ample ^wn of yellow silk, and then a black 
oloak like a domino. Afterwards she wanted 
tie take all off again to don her yellow boots 
lli greater comfort ; but Usa, who had dis- 
. guised . herself in five minutes, would not 
allow such delay, and ciilJing to Zarifeh, the 
slave girl> went down into the court. 
Wai'gota followed, grumbling at her wil- 
fulnesa ; mid so they went forth into the nar- 
row streets, and proceeded in the direction of 
the sea. 

Instead of going down to the port, always 
. full of noisy Greek and Arab sailors, they took 
a circuitous dii’ection, an«l rcachwl the water’s 
edge about a mile outside tbe town. “It is 
a beautiful evening,” said Lisa. “ Very cold,” 
quoth Margota, ahivciing ; and indeed a sea- 
breeze was blowing gently in their faces, and 
making their silk garments flutter as it passe<l. 
TJio water, however, iar out, seemed as placid 
as the Vdue heavens above ; whilst near at hand 
email waves, or rather rip]jlos, cjune creeping 
up the sandy beach a few inches, and then re- 
treating to return again with a rustling sound, 
lisa took oifher shoes — she had no stockings 
--^nd ran out to try and catch what seemed 
to her floating diamonds — star-fisli that were 
poising themselves near the surface, now ex- 
panding, now contracting, and ever leaping 
out of reach of her hand. 

Thus they proceeded slowly until they came 
. to a lodge of rock that jutted soiin* hundred 
: feet into the sea. By this time the wind had 
’ freshened a little, and a cloud of si»ray occa- 
. aiomilly played about tbe extreme end of the 1 
point. Margota voted for a return, and tried 
to force a cough ; but Lisa insisted on running 
out along the ledge, and away she went. Her 
guardian, tired and annoyed, sat down on the 
sand to wait ftJrherTetuni with Zarifeh; both 
remained looking lazily at tlio sun, which, 
with vastly enlarged circumference, was just 
poising itself near the chmdless horizon — a 
globe of fire in a sea of light. 

Ihe time seemed long, aiidMargota at last 
said to Zarifeh, “ MjQtsight is weak, and I do 
not descry Lisa on the rock.” The slave 
gii’l turned her sharp eyes in that direction, 
and‘ rousing from her apathy, cried ; “She is 
not# there!** So, she ran for win'd, while 
Margota^ whose boots, were full of sand, 
■followed slowly. The black girl arrived soon, 
and standing on the rock, shaded her eyes 
from th e sun and looked aro iind . “ Where is 
tbe child?” cried Margota. “Out on the 
seay’* was the reply. “ Site is going away ! ** 

On reaching with mwjh diffismlty the sum- 
tlie rook, Margota to her iiismay saw 
distance out* on the }mrple waters, 

^ jQQOving towards the golden wake of the sun, a 
bcfltt impelled by a small sail, and thought she 
dUtmguisbed'two.persoBS in ife^ “Ha,?” exw 

claimed ISarifeh, with a meanhi^ smife^ 
has a boatman friend^ and he Is taking her' 
away. See how the sail swells and bends. Bktt' 
she is not afraid. She stands up cla|ipliigher '' 
hands ; her veil is fluttering ; and thestrimger • 
is worshipping her face.” . . ' 

Margota could see nothing of all this V h^' 
began wringing her hands, for she .knew how 
terrible would be the anger of the father when 
he heard of what had taken place. Tlie matter, 
however, was not so serious as she and Zarifeh' 
had at first feared. Lisa, on going ont along 
the rocks, had seen a boat floating near the 
other side, with a yoimg man seated in it. In 
the East, when once the formal rules of pro- 
priety are disreg^arded, nature shows itself in ' 
its utmost simplicity. Witliont meaning any 
harm, Lisa called ont, “ 0, young boatman ! 
this is the first time that I have seen the sea; 
and I long to ride for one half-hour on its 
bosom. Take me with thee.” 

Koja — for it was he — looked up listlessly. 

He had been sailing about all day, endea- 
vouring to divert his thoughts from themes 
which trouble youth, and when tljc wind had 
fallen, had sullfered his boat to float where it 
listed, just giving now and then a sweep with 
the oar, more from habit than design. Thus 
he found himself in that place ; and was 
brought face to face vrith Lisa. lie complied ' 
mechanically with her request, wondering 
who this maiden might be who ^s thus out 
by heraelf, against all the customs of the 
country. His fancy suggested lhat it might 
be a spirit. She stepped lightly on board 
when the boat floated up to a projecting ledge ; 
and when the little mast was shipped, and she 
began to feel the tiny craft glide away from 
shore, everything was forgotten but the 
delight of the moment — Margota, and Zarifeh, 
and prudence, and her father’s displeasure — 
everything was forgotten but the delight of 
thus passing along like a shadow over the 
purple waters in the light of tlie setting sun. 
Perhaps, too, company so new to her, a hand- 
some youth, who gazed upon her witli a be- 
wildered look of admiration, and who seemed 
silently to entreat her not to notice that the 
breeze bad unveiled her, and that she, whom 
no strange man ever beheld, wns ponring love 
into his heart — perlmps this was the chief 
cause of her forgetfulness. Love at first, 
sight is common in the East — ^where beauty 
can rarely be marked for a longer sf^ace of 
time than a falling star takes to shoot across 
one quarter of the heavens. Before the shrill 
ciy of Zarifeh came from the shore, Koja 
loved Lisa, and Lisa loved Koja, and the 
destiny of the one became imlisaolubly united 
with that of the other. 

When Zarifeh called ont hi the strm^ 
wailing voice common to her" people, Lisa 
said to her loveri “ We must* return ; and wv 
must part. This is the ftowertime of onrllvesi^ 
afterwards will come the withering- of', 
adversity.’^ Koja took her hand placed- 

in it'.a ring, saad^ said, “ If we must 
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toiksa. IFft nubynever meet agiuQ ; but prove poiBon to bixa ; and be resolved at 
' it viU, be a mdaoe of oommnmoe. If good once to dissipate his eacrgiea in adventum 
' fortune ie with me, it will retain its bright- No thought of relations or fweuds troubled 
' ness ;> if evil, it will dim. If I cease to love, him ; and the narrator does not take the 
Itfud the grave opens for me, it will become trouble to form a juatificstion. Pmisioa is 
bbfik.” Lisa wept at the thought of her always selfish ; and all poets or romancers ie 
IftverV deatiii, and took the ring. They ex- Uie East identify themselves with those who 
changed no mom wcu’ds ; aud pt>eseutly after- yield to it, and never di'eam that any other 
; wiiardi the young giii leaped from the boat duties Ijave a claim. Away sailed Koja, 
the extjL'eine point of tho iH)ck and until lie saw a ship with many sails moving 
lislieBed to the approach of her guardian. She slovdy along in the moonlight. lie haUed it, 
4ld not reply to them, for her eyes and her and went on boanl, and voyaged with it to 
milul were following Koja, who was sailing the Grecian islands, and then to tlie Prank 
towards the open sea — o,ut, out, towavils countries, and back to Egypt, He wont on 
‘ the place where the sun had gone down shore, and, pursuing his travels for many 
•^moving to and fro like a sliadow, for light years, visited Habesh aud the Hejaz, ainl El 
was gradually fading, the sail growing gm- Hind, and Ajorn, and many other countries, 
dsaally dimmer and dimmer until the eye con- In all these places many beautiful women 
fpunded it sometimes with the gwiat white became enamoured of him,, and sent to him 
birds that were coming landward, flying low floweis which they had perfumed with their 
ernd wearily along tho waters. At length it s%hs ; but he listened to none, and when 
£Med altogether, because night began to come they remonstrated with him 1^ messengers 
rapidly on ; then Liisa said : “ 1 came down he departed from that city and went to 
to the sea-side with a soul ; now it is gone, another. His heart was wholly occu|>it>d with 
This is only the form of Idsiu My soul is Lisa, whom it seemed impossible he should 
floating over the waters. L<*t us go home ; meet ngahi, 

the wind is chill, and lilc’s heat has dei>;u*ted The young girl was equally constant, and 
. from me.” spent the chief part of her time in watching 

“Woe ! woe ! ” murmured Margota. “The the ring which Koja had given her, to know 
maalor of tlmt boat was a ni.igician ; and he whether ‘it retained its brightness. Some- 
b/dh cast a spell upon the girl. What liave I times it dulled a little ; and as she was uuwiJ- 
doiio ? ” ling to believe in misfortune, she reproaclied 

So they returned to the house ; and Lisa lierself with want of care, mid took soft linen 
remained day after dny lamenting the loss of ami rubbed it ; but it changed not by her 
Jmr soul She knew that love, such as liers, efforts, obeying all the varied fortunes of 
wo# destined in this world to bring niihap])i - 1 the departwl one. This ring is not supposed 
ness to those who suliered it. Marriages j to have hem originally endowed with any 
apioug her people ai^e not based on affection, i miraculoiis powers, but derived ito marvellous 
A husband is clioseu by the lather, aud the quality sim])ly trom the intensity with which 
dauglitor is not even asked if she ciui hope for Koja had wished for a means of communion 
Imppiness with him. There was no chance witli his bt loved one. 

Koja would be selected ; for nlm knew Wlieii the merchant returned from La- 
be was of a differejit race, a race wlio wor- raoscus his first talk w:i 9 of a liiisbaud for 
ship{)ed God iu a different maimer, made Lisa ; but tlie young girl, knowing there was 
bows aud })i’ostrations iu the Church smeordiug but one means of escape, feigned madness, 
to another ritual, kissed the. ])alm of the and went about the bouse with floweraand 
priest’s hand instead of the tips of his fingers, straw in her hair, singing wildly. Murgota 
and was altogether, tlmrefore, an alien and an and Zarifeh knew the cause of this,, but they 
eiiemy* She also kne.w that the rnerchaiit, dared not reveal it ; aud so the m^i^chaut 
father, had quarrelled witli. the fatlmr of grieved, and Lisa remained a maiden, pitied 
I5.pja fou the possession of a shij>, so that by the whole citjh Koja was forgotteuj, 
tl^-6 was a feud between them. The idea except by his father, who set up a cenotapli, 
of struggling against law and custom npver for him, and mourned over it for a whole ilay 
occurred to lier ; and site sat down in llie once a year— the armiversary of the. day on 
chamber^ which Inid appealed in the morn- which the youth had disappeared, floating 
ing so bright and chcerfid, to nurse the young away in his boat towards, the setting sun. 
love that had been born, as sadly, as if the 'I’ime passed on ; ami Lisa was no. 
grave waa already open to receive it. longw a young girl, but a full-grown woman, 

' In tUameanwhile, Kojoi, who equally under- still beautiful ; yet no longer sought in. mar- 
slood that a fatal passion had taken possession riage. She romalnod in. hier father’s house ; 
of .him, cpqtUwn^.soiling out, long after the wliile liar sisters,. who w0j;ame4»eK;liildpenwhie» 
sUn had set ajnd.davkuQss had come on — heavy the meeting with, Koja took place, ajl foumX 
at fii*8t,but then partly dissipated by the moon, husbamiB, and soon brougjlit pretty babies for 
rose , over the- distant mountains of her to admire and nurse* One night, afte»^ , 
Mjanon.^ He felt. that in the idle life wjiich seven years had gpoe to the pas^ the ‘‘ 
be had hitherto led by his father’s iudulgence, 'merchant, happening, to be. sleepless, heai'd a 
tye great loy,e.whiph he hn<l conceived .WAJuld 4 voice raised lamMWwbatiom So,, he^ got up 
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aud went in its direetion^ And found that it 
proceeded from his eldest daughter's room. 
He listened, and heard her saying : Oil, 
Koja ! and art thou near the gates of death ? 
Has this sorrow overtaken mel Is my 
bridegroom about to bo taken away ! ” The 
old man marvelled at these words, and quietly 
raising tbe curtain that closed the room, be- 
hold Lisa sitting on the carj^t with a lamp 
beside her, hohimg a ring in the bright 
light, and Bhed<iing tears. “What is the 
sorrow of my daughter ? ’* said he, gently. 
She looked up, without any expression of 
alarm or surprise, and replied :“Tiie hist hour 
is approaching, and I know not where he is or 
what are the means of protection.” Then she 
showed the ring, which had lost all its bright- 
ness, and seemed as if made of old copper. 
The merchant undoi stood that she had 
nourished some secret affection, aud repented , 
that he had not sought to learn the I 
reason of her madness. He was not very 
aged — his poAsions were less strong than ofy ore ' 
— Id's ambitum weaker — his prejudices almost I 
worn away ; and therefore, when Lisa ti»td ^ 
her story, he sympathised with her, and said ; i 
“Perchance the young man may yet live,' 
for the ring is not yet black ; and there is no 
limit to the power and mercy of God.” As 
ho spoke, tbe gold assumed a still darker 
hue ; and Lisa shrieked and fell senseless on 
the carpet. 

Now, it happened that at this time Koja 
was returning with a caiavan across the 
desert that separates Arabia from Syria. The 
simoom blew, aud obliterated all signs of the 
track. The caravan wandered — water failed • 
— death begi^p its work. Koja, though har- ' 
dened by much travel, suffered the extreme 
of thirst. Making a last effort, ho left the 
caravan, and wandered away through the 
sand. Weakness came over liim — li<* sank 
down, and there seemed no means of escape. 
He thought of Lisa ; and as he felt death 
coming on, prayed to be united to her in 
heaven. Then he lost all memory and con- 
soiouaness ; and the ring daikeued almost to an 
ebony-colour. Death had indeed juststretched 
its hand over him when a troop of raaideus 
from an cncampinent near at hand, which 
had been concealed bj^a hill, came by, on their 
way to search for some camels that had 
strayed. One of them saw tbe dying man, 
and revived him at first by jiressiug her 
moist lips to his. Then she called to one of 
her companions wlio had a gourd, and 
sprinkled his face with water. After^ 
wards she made him drink. Then they 
took him up as if he had been a child, and 
Carried him to the tents, where ho was tended 
all night by the women, while tlie men went 
out to save the remnants of the caravan. It 
is needless to add that, before morning, the 
2rlng had almost resumed its brightness, 
s^d that the heart of Lisa was glad again. 

A fresh peril awaited Koja^ The Bedouin 
girl who had saved him, lovpd him, and 


with rude simplicity claimed fhna him, first, 
the sacrifice of his faith ; and then, when 
he had told his story of his long-abiding pas- 
sion, she could not understand that engross- 
ing kind of attachment, urged her youth, 
her attractions, her wealth, her servicesii 
and even uttered threats. Koja remained 
unmoved ; aud at last Patmeh said, “ I will 
go with you to that distant city, leaving my 
father, and my friends, and my country, and 
learn if there be a woman who can love the 
abseiit for seven years. If it be true, she' 
shall he thy wife, ami I will be thy wife 
also.” Koja smiled, and explained that people 
of his faith could marry hut one : a principle 
which Fatmeh approved, though it disar- 
ranged her plans. They escaped together ; for 
the girl said she was determined to view this 
marvel of fidelity, and perhaps secretly hoped 
that death might have made the way clear 
for herself. Wonderful adventures happened 
to them on their road. But at length ^yrout 
was reached, and Koja and Fatmeh stood 
before the gate of the mansion in which Lisa 
lived : both disguised as beggars. They asked 
for shelter, and it was granted. Lisa won- 
dered at the marvellous brightness of the 
ring ; it shone more like a diamond than a 
piece of gold. She went ont into the court- 
yard, and bolield Koja. Neither time nor 
altered diess could conceal him from her; 
rushing forward she seized hja hand ami 
covered it witli tears and kisses, saying, 
“Oh, my master! and liast thou at length 
returned to gladden me 1” Koja embraced 
her aud then turned towards the spot where 
Fatiiieh had stood. But the Bedouin girl 
liad disapj>eared, and was no more heard 
of m Beyrout. 

The merchant father of Lisa exacted but 
one condition, before he would consent to 
the marriage of the constant lovers, — that 
Koja should. join the Marunite communion. 
He easily acquiesced, having, no doubt, learned 
wisdom from travel. So, after a long jienod 
of suffering came a longer period of )oy. 

Were men less divided into sects aud classes^ 
there might have been no materials for this 
legend. We must take the world as it is, 
however. Half our miseries are of our own 
making ; aud some of the hnest qualities 
of humanity arc expended in overcoming 
obstacles to happiness, which nature has not 
created. 
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M^ Kaiionftly I tbink it most hai« been,^* 
^ : observed Louisa. 

“Yes, it was. — But isn’t it tke same V* she 
timidly asked. 

" You bad better mj^ Katieiial, as be said 
so,” returned Louisa, with ber dry reserve. 

" National Prosperity. And be said, Now, 
this schoolroom is a Nation. And in this 
nation, there are fifty millions of money. 
Isn’t • this a prosperous nalLou ? Girl number 
twenty, isn’t this a prospeioua nation, and 
^ a’n’t you in a thriving state 1” 

“ What did you say ?” asked Louisa. 

*^Mis8 Louisa, I said I didn’t know. I 
thought 1 couldn’t know wbether it was a 
' prosperous nation or not, and wb ether 1 was 
, la a thriving state or not, unless 1 knew wbo 
got the money, and whether any of it 
was 'mine. But that had nothing to do wJtJi 
. it. It was not in the figures at all,” said 
wiping her eyes. 

;4 “That was a great mistake of youi’S,” 

; observed Louisa. 

“Yea, Miss Louisa, I know it was, now. 
Then Mr. M^Choakumchild said he would try 
me again. And he said, this schoolroom is 
an iitnuense town, and in it there are n million 
of inhabitants, and only five-and-twenty are 
starved to death in the streets, in the course 
of a year. What is your remark on that 
proportion 2 And my remark was — for J 
couldn’t think of a better one — that I thought 
it must l>e just as hard upon those who were 
starved, whether the otl]^.rg were a million, 
or a million million. And that was wrong, 
too.” 

Of course it was.” 

" Then Mr. M‘Ohoakumchild said ho wmdd 

V try me once more. And ho said, Here are the 

V .stitteringH ” 

- ** Statistics,” said Louisa. 

Yes, Miss Louisa — ^they alwa^^’s remind me 
of stutteriugs, and that’s another of my 
mistakes — of accidents upon the sea. And I 
find (Mr. M^hoakumchild said) that in a 
given time a hundi’ed thousand persons went 
to sea oil long voyages, and only five hundred 
of them were drowu^ or burnt to death. 
What is the percentage 2 And I said, Miss 

L here Sissy fairly sobbed as confessing with 
extreme contrition titter greatest error ; 1 

said it was nothing.” 

** Nothing, Sissy 2” 

"Nothing, Miss — ^to tlie relations and friends 
, of the people who were killed. I shall never 
, learn,” said Sissy. "Audtheworstofall js,that 
although my poor father wished me so much 
to learn, and although 1 am so anxious to 

1 learn because he wished me to, 1 am afraid 1 
don’t like it.” 

' Louisa stood looking at the pretty modest 
head, as it drooped abashed before her, until 
it was raised again to glance at her face. 

. Than she asked ; 

Did your fathei; know so much himsel;^ 
that he wished yott to be well taught teos, 

SiMyr ^ ^ e- 

‘-if'-- . , — . 

^■sy hesitated before replying, and so 
plainly showed her sense that they wejMi en- 
tering oil forbidden ground, that. Louisa 
added, " No one hears us ; and if any one d^d, 
l.am sure no harm could be found in su^ au 
innocent question.” -n, 

“ No, Mias Louisa,” answered Sissy, upoh^ 
this eucouragiemeut, shaking her head f 
“father knows very little indeed. It’s as 
much as h« can do to write ; and it’s 
more than people in general can do to rei^ " 
his writing. Tliough it’s plain to we.” 

“ Your mother 2” 

“ Father says she was quite a scholar. She 
died when 1 was born. She was;” Sissy 
made the terrible communication nervously ji 
“ she was a danper.” 

“Did 3 ^our father love her?” Louise, 
asked these questions witli a strong, wild, 
wandering interest peculiar to her; an in- 
ter<3st gone Jisii-ay like a banished creature, 
and hiding in solitary places. 

“O yes ! As dearly us ho loves me. Father 
loved mo, first, for her sake. He carried me 
about with him when I was (luite a baby. We 
have never been asunder from that time.'” 

“ Yet he leaves you now, Sissy 2” 

“ Only for my good. Nobody understands' 
him :is 1 do ; nobody knows him as I 
do. When he left me for my good— he never 
would have left mo for his own — I know 
he was almost broken-hearted with tJis 
trial. He will not be happy for a single . 
minute, till he comes back.” 

“Tell me more about him,” said Louisa^ 

“1 will never ask you again. Where did 
you live ?” 

“We travelled about the country, aud had 
no fixed place to live in. Father’s a ” ; Sissy 
whispered the awful word ; “ a clown.” 

“ To make the peox>le laugh 2 ” said Louisa^ 
witli a nod of intelligence. 

“Yes. But tliey wouldn’t laugh sonaetimes, 
and then father cried. Ijately, they very 
often wouldn’t laugh, and be used to come 
home despairing. Father’s not like most. 
Those who didn’t know him as well as I do, 
and did’nt love him as dearly as X do, might 
believe he was not quite right. Sometliaes 
they played tricks upon him ; but they never 
knew how he felt them, and shrunk up, when 
he was alone with me. He was fur, £ir 
timider tlian they thought ! ” 

“ And you were his comfort through every- 
thing?” • 

Slio nodiled, wUh the tears rolling down her 
face. “ I hope so, and fatlier said I was. It 
was because he grew so scared aud trembling, 
and because be felt himself to be a poor,, 
wea^ ignorant, helpless man (those us^ to 
be his words), that he wanted me so much to 
know a great deal and be difierent from him. 

1 used to read to him to cheer his courage, 
and he was very fond of ^at. They weere 
wrong books— I am never to spieak cif them 
Imre— but ws didn’t know there was., any 
harm in ihaim” 

j^r ; " "i' 


^ Atild h» Uked thorn f ’* flftid Loutsa, with Because if you come, i^ere’s a good chauOe of 
her aea^nig on Biiaey all tliis tame. old Bouuderby's a&kiug me to £imer ; aud if 
very mackl They kept him, many you don't, there’s iiotie.” 
timjBa, £rom vhat did him real harm. And “ J’Jl come directly.” 

<^en and often of a niglit, he used to forget wait for yon,” said Tom, "to make 

■all his troubles in wondering whether the sure.” «’ 

tdttltan would let the lady go on with tlie Sissy resumed in a lower voice. “ At last 
story, or would have her hec 2 [ cut oil' before ytoor father said that he had given nosatisfac- 
it was finished.” lion again, and never did give any satisfao- 

" And your father was always kind ? To lion now, and that he was a shame and 
the last?” asked Louisa; contravening the disgrace,andl should have done better without 
great principle, and wondering very much. him all .along. T said all the affoctlonate 
‘'Always, always ! ” reiurneJ Sissy, clasp- tilings to him that caiue into my heart, and 
ing her hands. " Kinder ami kinder than I presently he wasipiiet a.ndIsatdowu by him, 
can tell. He w'as angry only one night, and and told him all about the school and cvcry>> 
that was not to me, but Meriylegs. Merry> thing that had been said aiKl done tliero. 
legs;” alie whisj>ered the awful fact; "is Wlien I had no more left to tell, ho put his 


Ills performing dog.” 

" Wliy Vi&a lie angry with the dog ? ’ 
Louisa demanded. 


arms round my neck, and kissed me a great 
many times. Then he asked me to fetch some 
of tiic stuff he used, for the little hu]*t he had 


" Fatlior, soon after they caane home from had, and to get it at the best place, which 
performing, told MerryJogs to juni]> upon the was at tlie other end of town from there ; and 
backs of the two chairs and stand across them then, after kissing me again, he let me go. 
—-W'hich is oiieof his tricks. He looked at father, When 1 had gone ilown stairs, I turned back 
and didn't do it at once. Everything of father’s that I might bo a little bit more company to 
had gone wrong that nigiit, and he hadn't him yt't, and looked in at the door, and said, 
pleased the public at all. lie cried out that the 'Father dear, shall I take JVlerrylega ? ' 
very dog knew he was failing, and had no com- Father shook his head and said, ‘No, Sissy, 

r ission on him. Then he beat the dog, and no ; take nothing that's known to be mine, 
was frightened, and said, ‘ Father, father ! my darling ; * and I left him sitting by the 
Pray don’t hurt the creature who is so fond lire. Then the thought must have come upon 
of you ! O Hcijiven forgive you, father, stop ! ’ liini, poor poor father ! of going away to try 
And he stopped, and the dog was bloody, and something for my sake ; for, when I came back, 
father Jay down crying on the floor with the he was gone.” 

dog in Ills arm.s, and the dog licked his fa-cc.” "T say ! Jiook sharp for old Bomiderby, 
Louisa saw that she was sobbing ; and Loo ! ” Tom remonstrated, 
going to lier, kissed her, took her Iniud, and " There’s no more to tell, Miss Louisa, 
sat down beside her, I keep the nine oils ready for him, and I 

“ Finish by telling me how your father left know he will come back. Every lettm* that I 
you, Sissy. Now that 1 have asked you so see in Mr. Cradgrind’s hand takes my breath 
much, tell mo the end. The blame, if tliere away and blinds my eyes, for I think it comes . 
is any blame, is mine ; not yours.” from fatlicr, or from Mr. Sleary about father. 

“ Hear Mi.ss Jjouiea,” .said Sissy, covering Mr. Sleary promised to write as soon as ever 
her eyes, and sobbing yet ; " I came home father should be beard of, and I trust to him 
from the seliool that afternoon, and found to keep his word.” • 

poor father just come home too, from the “ Do look sliarp for old Bonn derby, Loo!’* 
booth. And ho sat rocking liimseif over the s.aid Tom, with an inifiatient whistle. “He’ll 
fire, as if he was in pain. And 1 said, ' Have be off, if 3 'ou don’t look sharp !” 
you hurt yourself, father ? ’ (as he did some- After this, whenever Sissy dropped a curt- 
times, like they all did), and he said, ‘A sey to Mr. Gradgrind in the presenoe of his 
little, myilarling.' And when 1 came to stoop family, and said in a faltering way, “I beg 
down and look up at his face, 1 saw that li« your jmrdou, sir, for being troublesome — but 
w-as crying. The more I spoke to him, the — ^liave you had any letter yet about me ? ” 
more he liid liis face ; and at first he shook Louisa would suspend the occupation of the 
all' over, and said noUiing but ' My darling ! ' moment, whatever it was, and look for the 
«nd * My love ! * ” reply as earnestly as Sissy did. And when 

Here Tom came lounging in, and stared at Mr. Gradgrind regularly answered, “ No, 
the two with a coolness not particularly Jupe, nothing of the sort,” the trembling of 
aavouring of interest in anything but lumeel4 Sissy’s lip would be repeated in Louisa's face, 
and not much of that at present. and lier eyes would follow Sissy with com- 

“I am iisking Sissy a few questions, Tom,” passion to the door. Mr. Gradgrind usually 
observed his sister. “ You have ik> occasion improved these occasions by i^marking, when 
to go away ; but don't inteiTvpt us for a she was gone, that if Jupe had been properly - 
moment, Tom dear.” ' trained from an e.arly age she would have 

^“Oh ! very well ! ” returned Tom. “ Only demonstrated to heivself on sound principles 
mlher has brought old Boiinderby home, aad the baselessness of tliese fantastic hoi>eaL.: 
X want yon to come into the diiiiMdng^ooiB.] Yet it did seem (though not to him,for jan 




thought thou wast abind me^.l^hael f * 
"Kb/’ 

" Early ^’nightj lasB ? ” 

" ’Times 1 ’m a little early, Stephen ; ’times 
a little late. I’m never to be counted on, 
going home.” 

^ " Nor going t’other way, neither, *t seems 
to me, Hachael ? ” 

“No, Stephen.” 

He looked at her with some disappoint- 
j ment in his face, but with a respectful and 
patient conviction that she must be right in 
whatever she did. The expression was not 
lost upon her ; she laid her hand lightly 
on his arm a moment, as if to thank him 
for it. 

Wo are such true friends, lad, and such | 
old friends, and getting to be such old folk, I 
now,” ! 

“No, llachael, thou’rt as young as ever, 
thou wast.” I 

“ One of us would he puzzled how to gel , 
old, Stephen, without i’ other getting so loo, j 
both being alive,” she answered, laughing ; 
“but, auy waj’S, we're sucli old friends, that 
t’hide a word of honest truth fra ’one another 
would be a sin and a pity. *Tis better not to 
walk loo much togetlier. ’Times, yes ! 
*Twould be hard, indeed, if ’twas not to be at 
all,” she said, with a cheerfulness she sought 
to communicate to him. 

“ ’Tis hard, anyways, llachaol.” 

“ Try to think not ; and ’twill seem 
better,” 

“I’ve tried a long time, and ’ta'nt got 
better. Hut thou'rt right; ’tiiiight make; 
folk talk, even of t.hee. Thou ha'st been tliat j 
to me, Itaehael, through so many year : llion 
hast done me so much good, and heartened 
ol me in that cheering way: that tliy word is 
a law to me. Ah Lass, and a bright good 
law ! Better than some real ones.” 

“Never fret about them, Ste])hen,” she 
answered quickly, and not witliout an anxious 
glance at liis face. “ Let the laws be.” 

“Yes,” lie said, with a slow nod or two. 
‘■'Let ’em be. Let everything be. Let all 
sorts alone. ’Tis a muddle, and that ’s all.” 

“Always a muddle?” s<aid Eacliacl, with 
another gentle touch upou his arm, as if 
to recall him out of the tlioughtfuluess, in 
which he was biting the long ends of his 
loose neckerchief as he walked along. The 
touch had its instantaneous edect. He let 
them fall, turned a smiliug face upou her, and 
said, as he broke into a good-humoured laugh, 
"Ay, Bachacl, lass, awlus a muddle. That’s 
iwhere I stick. I come to the muddle many 
times and agen, and I never get beyond it.” 

They liad w^alked some distance, and were 
near their own homes. The woman’s was the 
first reached. It was in one of the many 
43mall streets for which the favourite under- 
taker (who turned a handsome sum out of 
the one poor ghastly pomp of the neighbour- 
hood k^t a black ladder, in order that those 
who had done their daily grpping, up and 


do^ ijie narrow stairs might riide but of 
this working world by the windows. She 
stopped at the comer, and putting her Mud 
in his, wished him good night. 

“ Goo<l night, dear lass ; good night I ” 

She went, with her neat figure and hieof 
sober womanly step, down the dark street, 
and he stood looking after her until she 
turned into one of the small liouaes. There 
was not a flutter of lier coarse shawl, perhaps, 
but had its iuLcrest in this man's eyes ; not a 
tone of her voice but had its echo in his 
innermost heart. 

When she was lost to his view, ho pursued 
his homeward w.ay, glancing uj) sometimes at i 
I the sky, where the clouds were sailiug fast and 
wildly. But, they were broken now, and the f 
rain had ceased, and the moon shoue — ^look- 
ing down the high chimney's of Coketown on 
tlie ileep furnaces below, and casting Titanic i 
shadows of the steam engines at rest, upon 
1 he walls where they were lodged. Tlie man 
seemed to have brightened with the night, as 
he went on. 

Ilis home, in such anotlier street as the ' 
first, saving that it was naiTowor, w;is over a 
little shop. How it came to pass tliat any 
people found it worth their while to sell or i 
buy the wretelied little toys, mixed u]) in its 
window with chea}) newspapers and pork 
(there was a leg to be raffled for to-morrow 
night), matters not liere. lie took his end of 
candle from a shelf, liglited it at another end 
of candle on the counter, without disturbing 
the mist ros.s of the shop who was asleep in i 
her little room, and went up stairs into his 
lodging. 

It was a loom, not unacquainted with the 
black ladder under various tenants ; but as 
neat,**at present, as such a room could be. A 
few I looks and writings were on an old bureau , 
in a corner, the furniture was decent and 
sufficient, and, ihougli the atmospJierc wiia 
tainted, tlie room was clean. 

Going to the beartli to set the candle down j 
upon a round three-legged table standing | 
there, he stumbled against something. As he I 
recoiled, looking down at it, it raised itself 
up into the lorm ol a woman in a silting | 
attitude. 

“Heaven’s mercy, woman ! ” he cried, fall- ' 
ing farther olf from the figure. “ Hast thou 
conuj back again ! ” 

JSuch a woman ! A disabled, drunken 
creature, barely able to preserve the sitting ' 
posture by steadying herself with one be- 
grimed hand on the floor, wliile the othejr 
w.as so purposeless in trying to push away 
her tangled hair from her face, that it only 
blinded her the more with the dirt upon it, ' 
A creature so foul to look at, in her tatters, [ 
stains, and splashes, but so much fouler than , 
that in her moral infamy, tliat it was a 
shameful thing even to see her. 

After an impatient oath or two, and some i 
stupid clawinf( of herself with the hand not : 
necessary to ^er support, she got her hiUT i 
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away from her eyes Birfficienlily to obtain a artiat or engrarer. It was a bold thio^ to 
sight of him. Then she sat swaying her body hope, but seemingly not loo boid j for just 
to and fro, and making gestures with her about a year ago Mr. Tall)ot asnouiMied that 
unnerved Jirm, which seemed intended as the he had actually succeeded in the attempt. To 
accompaniment to a fit of laughter, though understiind the mode of proceeding, rt may 
her face was stolid and drowsy. . be necessary to bear in mind that Mr. Talbot 

“ Eigb lad 1 What, yo’r there ?” Some gives the name of positive etching to an 
hoarse sounds meant for this, came mockingly etching of such a kind that the impreasiona 
out of her at last; and her head dropped struck off from it represent the objects posi- 
forw'.ird on her >jTca.st. lively, or as they are’ in nature. Well, then 

“ >>ack agen ? ” she screeched, after some the ol>jects most successfully engi*aved are 
minutes, as if he liad that moment said it. said to be such as can be placed in contact 
"Yes! And back agen. Backngen e\ernnd with the metallic plate — the leaf of a fern, 
ever so often. Back? Yes, back. Why not?” the light, feathery iiowers of a grass, a piece 
Roused by the unmeaning violence wdth of lace, and so forth. Objects which cast a 
t^ioh she cried it out, she scrambled up, and broad and uniform shadow, such as the 
Otipporling herself with her shonhlcrs opaque loaf of a fern or other plant, produce 
ag&ipstthe wall ; dangling in one hand by the an etching, which, when printed off, delineates 
string, a dunghill-fragmejit of a bonnet, and the original in a. manner something between 
trying lo look ficomfiilly at him. an .aquatint engraving and an Indian ink 

J ’ll sell tln'c off again, .and I’ll .sell thee drawdug. Even a photograph on paper can 
6ff again, and Til sell thee off a score of [be made to engrave itself on steel. The 
times ! ” she cried, with somellilng between a minute chemistry of the matter we weed say 
furious menace and an effort at a deliant nothing about ; but the processes are some- 
dan cc. “ (Jome awa’ from th’ lied ! ” Tie was what as follow : — A salt of potat^h is drssolvcd 
sitting on the aide of it, with his face hidden in a solution of iaingl.ass, an<l is sj)ri ad over 
in his liands. *‘Comc awa’ Iruui ’1. ’Tis the steel plate; it is dried by artificial 
mine, ami Tve a rght to ’t ! ” ^ w.arinth ; the selected object is laid on the 

As she staggered to it, he .ivoidcd her with ju'epmvd plate, and is pressed down 
a. shudder, and parsed — his face still hidden — elo-ie to it by a piece of plate glass ; the 
-to the opposite end of the room. She threw sun’s rays are allowed to act thioiigh the 
herself ujion the bed he.avily, and soon wjis ‘ glass upon the object and upon the steel 
,anorii)ghard. He sunk into a chair, and moved ; plate. The part of the .^teol plate covered 
dtot once all that night. It was to throw a; by the ohjoct is protected from the action 
xjovering over her ; as if his hands were not of the solar rays, and reniains yellow and 
enough lo hiile her, even in thedarkness. unaltered; but those portions which are 

ijQt covered by the object become to .som© 

BITSY WITH THE PHOTO (TEA PH. extent chemically acted upon, and aa- 
-- — 7 some a brownish hue. The glass and the 

It may be as well, just now, to take object being removed, the plate is stee])ed in 
stock ’ in respect to our jdiotographic |,y which most of the unchanged 

and stereoscopic knovrledge : to see how potash .and isinglass h 

fer the photograph and tin' stereoscope, ^vashed off, leaving the metallic steel more 
up to the present time, li.ave l)eeu ren- nearly exposed than in the otiier parts., 
dered available for useful purposes, llio Another chemical solution, prepared from 
principles involved iii tlm processes and platinum, then has the ollc*.ct of clching the 
apparatus, with an account of explana. pp^te in those exposed pjirts. Mr. Talbot 
tory details, occupied two pajiers in former describes the etching as being so complete, 
volumes.* The present article may Im* con- that it appears almost as if the shadow of 
Sidered in .some sense supplementary to jind itself corroded the metal If 

those. Let us first ^ay a little concerning veil of lilack crape lie laid upon the metal 
these beautiful arts in their artistic ajfpli- pi;ite, every thread of it becomes engraved 
cations. , T , ^‘tcjipd with wonderful precision and dis- 

How astonishing that the suns light tirictncss ; and if two thicknesses of the crape 
should be made to engrave a steel plate! arc pbeed upon the metal, obliquely to each 
Wo know that eleclri city can do something other, the resulting engraving offers us con- 
of this kind, on copper if not on steel ; but but with the help of a lens the linea 

really it seems even yet more marvellous and belonging to each of the folds can be disLin- 
beautiful that such tleeds ctiii he achieved by g^iished from f^ose of the other. An ana- 
the agency of light. Attempts have been ']„^oiis process was discovered by som© 
made, during many years, to complete the French photographers ; and there can 
photographic process by enuTaving the plate )iarrJly bo a doubt that grc.at results will be 
impressed with the image ; that is, by causuig produced by and by, in the production of 
the photogi*aphie image to engrav^ itself, by euirravud copies by these means. 

Chemical aid alone, without i^equiring it to Mighty Sol, portmit painter and artist in 
be touched in any way by tlie biuid of ^enciMl, seems to be pretty nearly indifferent 
* Vol, viL p. 54 ; vol. viiii p. 37. to the material on which he works, provided 
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it be eoKted with certain ebeznical prepara- 
tiena. SilTered copper, plain paper, wa^ed 
paper, glam — ^all will serve as " panels ” or 
^canvases for this univers^U genius. AxkI 
BOW he has adopted a new grouud-work ; he 
produces his pictures on -wood. A process 
&s lately been devised, whereby portraits, 
landscapes, and other subjects, can be pro- 
duced OB any smooth piece of wood. Once 
let tiiis art surmount a few practical diffi- 
culties, and we may soon see wooden snuff- 
boxes and hand-screens, and other minor 
elegancies decoi-atcd with i)ortraits, or scenes 
from nature, or copies from celebrated pic- 
tures, by i)hotographic aid. Nay : a suggestion 
has been thrown out, whether photography 
might be applied to wood blocks for wood 
engravers, for eortaiii purposes making the 
drawings by light instead of by hand. 

There is a battle going on fietween the 
high-toned artit^ts and the f*racti(*al men, as 
to the extent to which ])hotogrrtphy can 
justifuibly be used in art. The a.‘stiieiic advo - 1 
cates view the optical stranger wjch some 
distrust, and fear the power of taking 
do/.eiis of copies of works of art with very 
little trouble will dusentitle those ci>}Hes to 
be liosignated works of art at all. lS<jme of 
our eminent men, however — ^eminent as true 
artiais — ilticlare they are ready to avail ! 
theiuaelv(-s of the art ol photogi’aphy, in ! 
certain tedious details of theii* art. A story 1 
is told of a noble peeress, wlmse [nfftrait was j 
painted by Sir Thomas Tjawreuce ; liolh the| 
peeress and the aiti.st became tii-ed and croH.s ! 
during tU<)| in\italiou of a satin dress ; the ‘ 
ii»p:itienco of stilliies.s in the one, and the! 
retpiii euient of stillness insisted on by the! 
otiier, nearly oceiisionccl a collision ofj 
tcnii>ers. aN'ovv it has been urged that the j 
photograph might render admirable aid to an 
artist, m hundreils of instances such as this. 
Mechanical exa(‘tiiess the ])hotograph can 
realise, beyoinl the power of tlie eye or the 
pencil to imitate ; ;wul there is ample rea- 
son to believe that, after accepting aid of this 
]:ind in mechanical details, there will always 
be a))undaut scope left for the genius of the 
true artist. 

The jiublication of pliotogra])hic prints has 
not yet extemled tar in England ; but in 
Paris copies of celebrated buiUlings .are sold 
in large numbers and at low prices. Erom one 
negative, many positives may be obtained; 
aa the processes become more and more 
feimiiiar, the price at which such articles may'^ 
be. sold will become lessened. AVe have had 
an example of this kind of lurt in relation to 
the Great Exhibition. The Commissioners 
caused to be prepared, for presentation to 
the foreign courts, and to a few distinguished 
bodies, magniffeenb copies of the Illustrated 
Catalogue and the Jury lleports, tadorned 
with a hirge number of photographs relating 
to exhibited articles ; of these photographs 
there were as many of each taken as there 
were preseutatiou cc^iea of the whole work ; 
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and thus there was b reduplieaiioB, or puhli- 
cation, equival<uit< to that whereby prints of 
the ordinary kind are diffused among the 
natiims of the world. The great power of 
multiplicatioB is one secret of the importance 
of the more recent photographic processes. 
Daguerre and Talbot, the two chief discoverers 
ill "this bejmtifiil art, differed widely in this 
respect. Daguerre’s process gives invt*ited 
or reverted pictures, without any power of 
reproduction or inultifdication ; but in 
Tallwt’s process there is a negative ” pro- 
duced, whence do:^en«, or scores, or hundreds 
of “positive.^” may be obtained — all cast in 
the same mould, so to speak. 

The power of seeing things when out of 
sight, as Don Whiskerandos might have said, 
is given by the aid of photographic, pictures. 
Thus, an English engineer has been cem- 
sinicting, over the Dnieper at KiefF, the most 
magnificent suspension bridge, pcidians, which, 

I th world possesiw's. The puissant Ernyteror, 
far .aw-ay from Kietf) t)ut impatiently longing 
to know how the work progressed, caused 
photographs to be sent to him periodically, 
showing the exact state of the bridge at a 
given time. Two thousand miles of distance 
wt're thus praHically annihilated ; the Czar 
could ki^ow all that was going on, with** 
out stirring from his palace at St. Detoi*sburg, 
by comparing the photographs successively 
forwarded to him. Stages of progress, in 
mimei’ous wt>rk.s of art and of ingenuity, can 
thus be easily registered, as it were ; for eachv 
photogi'aph tells a true tale concerning a 
particular spot at a particular time. 

Lc*t ns now go from art to literature, and 
see how photography speeds there. 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries, 
in the I'arly part of the jireseut year, asks 
whether photography miglit not be well 
employed in making fac-aimiles of valuable 
anil rarfe ancient manuscripts t >Je siigirosts 
that if copies of such inanu.s<;ripLs cnihl be 
multiplied at a moderate price, there are 
many proprietors of libraries who would be 
glad to obtain such copies, which, for all 
purposes of ivfei’ence, wouhl answer equally ' 
well with tlie original. The editor of the 
journal in question eoineicU^s with this view, 
and ailds, W’e liave now betore us a photo- 
gr.aj>hic cojiy of a folio page of a maim.script 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century”, on 
which arc in .scribed a number of characters ; 
.and ah hough the copy is reduced so as to be 
but about two inches high and one and a half 
broad, it is perfectly legible, and the whole of 
tlie contractions areas distinct as if the original 
vellum was before us.” There has been an 
announcement that a catalogue of theNcational 
lilnrary (perhaps now the Imperial Library) 
of Paris is in preparation, in which a }>lioto- 
graphic fac-simile of the title-page of each 
work, in miniature, will be registered — one . 
of the most remarkable means of obtaining 
rigorous accuracy in catalcgues that could 
possibly be conceived. A bibliopolist could 
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^en iell at a sin^e^^glaoQe which edition of a 
celebrated work Tic wuld select, by looking 
at the miniature photographic ])ortrait of its 
title-page. An Antiquarian Photograi>hic 
Society has just been started, in which each 
member is to give to all the others coy)ies in 
photograph of any objects interesting to 
all — a gift too costly by any other mode of 
engraving or drawing. 

In Bcieuot*, too, photography has done 
strange tilings. It is one among the many 
\mospected ties of union in natural agencies 
and processes, that that very sun which has 
so much to do with temperature, and atmo- 
spheric pre.ssure, and dew, au<l rain, and 
terrestrial nngnetism, .should now be calhsl 
upon to assist in regi'^tci-ing all these phe- 
nomena— he ac-hieves the great resnlig of his 
- own natural powers, and lie then makes a 
record of his results at the bidding of man. 
This is no exaggeraLion of what has been 
developed by the ingenuity of Mr. Brtx^ke. 
Every one will at once see, that to obtain a 
perfect r<‘Cord of tlu> indications of the baro- 
meter, the tliovmoraetei’, the liygroineter, 
the aii^^moineter, the dip]>ing needle, the 
declination needle, and other meteorological 
iustrumeiit.s, so that the wliolc slate of the 
atmosphere at any one time might be com- 
pared with that at any other time, it w'ould 
be requisite tJiat an observer should be 
Btati(mc<l at each instrument night and day 
continually, to note down the friMpient and 
often unexpected changes. It is tiie purport 
of Mr, Brooke's invention to save all this 
ti’ouble; to make the phenomena register 
themselves ; and moreover to do this more 
accurately than any <d.)s'>rv(«r could aircomplisli 
this. A delicate piece of mechanism it is. 

If we are ever to know what the Man in 
the Moon is doing, how he lives, wduxt sort of 
a house he jios.-^es&cs, wliat kind of weather 
lie meets with, whether ho has any dog.s ami 
cats and liares ai’ouud him, and armies to 
light, and steam-engines !(• work lor liim, — 
if we are destined ever to know these thing.s, 
assuredly the photograph will take a grc.at 
part in eliciting the information. Even imw^ 
the photographic portraits of the moon arc 
wonderful achievements. A careful astrono- 
mer ihouglit that if, for the nonce, be con- 
verted the objeclI^dasH of liis magnificent 
telescope into a camera, he might, peidiaps, 
procure a pholognph of the niooirs visible 
surface. A lens, tliree indies in diameter, 
catches a hundred and fifty times more light 
^Jjiau the pupil of (he eye; aiul one fifteen 
diaTueter catduis twenty or thirty 
beaii^ as mucli a.s the siiialJor lens ; so that 
the which yields to the nakeii eye too 

made c'* b) pViotogvaph its 

photoV;!'?''’®^ may yield amply sullicient hy aid 
itnnreMw'® powerful lens. This is the i 
the efiected. The astro- 1 

chemical prepared silver plate in the 

touc^ large telescope ; he directed the 
Q towai'ds the moon, . and made it 


follow the mooii*s course in its daily arte : he' 
left the moon’s light to do the rest. There' 
was produced an exquisite miniature of the 
moon, about as large as a crown piece ; with 
the peaks, and ring-shaped elevations, and 
round and oval patches, and dark and light' 
spots, and serrated shadows, and mountain 
peaks, separated by cavities and cratei's ; and 
the more closely this little miniature was 
examined by a microscope, the more clearly did 
the minute details of the lunar surface become 
developed. Other astronomers may have done 
this also ; but the honour is tine to an Ame- 
rican, Profe.«!sor Bond, ot having boon the first 
to surmount the difliculties of this delicate 
experi ment. 

.Nay, the photograph itself may be an 
astronomical discoverer : it may tell us some- 
thing of asteroids and distant jihinets which 
we wot not of. AVhen the astronomers of 
England and Fr.mce w^ere Imsily searching 
Ihc heavens for thn far distant planet, which 
Iw'o bold matlieniatielans had predicted, one 
of them actually saw the wdslicd-for stranger, 
but without knowing that it w'as a sti-anger. 
It has been suggesterJ, tliat if there had 
existed pliotographic ma]>sof the stars, taken 
at a few’ evenings a]>:irt, lliere might have 
been something to show that one of these 
stars was the remote Neptune. i\nd it is 
also conshlenMl that, as the stars emit ditfe- 
rent kinds of light, and as flifi'erent kinds of 
light atfect ])hotogr{q>liie surfaces dificreiitly, 
we may by and liy ohtrnn some now and 
Jiighly curious information concerning stars 
and ]>lanets and their light. ()nq,c>f tin' stars 
in the constellation Lyra has already jire- 
sciited a photographic; portrait of itsedf ; and 
it has boon calculated from the suppo.sod, 
but almost iuexpresHibUi di.slauce of that 
I .star, that the light took more than twenty 
ye;irs in travelling from the star to the, pre- 
jmred silver or pai)cr surface. If so, this is 
perh.nps the slowest exainpie of 7 )orlrait- 
jiainting on record. But let us now say a 
little concerning commerce and manufactures, 
in connection with photography. 

The commerci.al world becomes every now 
and then a little alarmed, and not unreason- 
ably so, at the startling strides made by 
science : fearful lest tlie necessary caution 
observed in trading matters should be occa- 
sionally over-dazzled by the lirilliancy of 
modern discoveries. Thus, as photography 
is copying all sorts of productions, why not 
copy a Bank of England note ? In the 
autumn of eigliteon iiundrcd and fifty-three, 
there was a little stir in this matter. Certain 
paragraphs appeared iii the London iiews- 
jwpers, stating that fraud had been prac- 
tised on the Bank by means of photo- 
graphic counterfeits of bank-notes. The 
alarm elicited many suggestions : among 
which, one was that the notes should 
printed on white paper, as usual, but that 
the^ paper should bo covei'od with a tasteful ' 
desi^, printsid in colours, and so beyond 
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th« reach- of the photograph to imitate. 
Others, however, deemed the alarm quite 
uncalled for One of the members ot the 
Photograpliic Society, writing to the Times, 
stated that the detection of photographic 
fraud would be easy ; that the watcr-inark of 
a bank-note results from a difference in the 
substance or thickness of the paper, and is 
visible only by transmitted light ; that an 
imitated water-mark would be on the surface 
only, and would present merely a slight 
darkening of the front of the nolo : that it 
would be visible by reflected as well as by 
transmitted light ; that it would be on the 
surface only ; that by doubling a fraudulent 
note, so as to sec at the same time part of the 
front and part of the back, the fraud would 
be at once detected. So the inatler ended. 

Whoever would have thought of the bag- 
man, the coinmereial traveller, lightening his 
pack by means of the jiliotograph i Yet such 
seems actually to be the case, in a mode in 
which jt is not very ditiicult to understand. 
Certain large and important Anns manufac- 
ture solid objects of design in tlie fine arts ; 
and they furnish their travellers with .speci- 
mens of their best and most novel produc- 
tions. These s[)ecimeris are carried from shop 
. to shop, and from town to town, and are given 
away at last to the best customers. Sow, 
the carriage of such speeiiiieus is troublesome; 
they are either bulky, or tliey require much 
care, or both. IJy Htereosco]jic. photographs, 
two picture.s are produced of one object, 
each under such an angle or aspect as it would 
present to one eyo only ; and when the two 
pictures are viewed by the two eyes tliroiigh 
a stereoscope, the effect of soliility, of length 
and breadth and depth, is produced, aud the 
observer’s visual orgiuis are altected very 
much in the same way as they would be by 
the actual solid objects whicli those pictures 
represent. The notion is, therefore, that the 
manufactured article will be sent, when 
finished, to a ]»hotc»gra])her, who will jireparc 
by the camera the two ‘jiersjieeuvcs for the 
best view of it; and will provide any number 
of copies of the photograpliic couplet (this 
would perhaps be a coiiveiiieiit name for 
them) thus produced. The traveller would 
take these pictures or couplets with him ; lie 
would also take a stereoscope, in oqe of the 
neat and convenient forms now adopted; 
he would produce his pictures and his 
stereoscope to his custuiuer, and by tlieir 
means convey to him a notioti of the ap- 
pearance of tlie choice waies of Jiis 
Arms. If further improvements enable the 
opticians to manufacture good stereoscopes 
at a cheap price, the system may witness a 
still more remarkable extension ; the shop- 
keepers or purchasers may have, each his 
own stereoscope ; the manufacturer may send 
photographic couplets by post ; these couplets 
may be looked at through the stereoscope ; 

' and a judgment may thus be formed of the 
' merits of the avticle submitted ^or sale. 

Jl. . ’ 

There are now beii^ { 

made to print rlosigns on ; 

and woollen stuffs by meatus of photi^^QMiLy. , 
Hints and short paragiraphs eye . ' 

oecasioiially, sufAcient to sliow that, either hy * 
means ol Mr. Talbot’s steel engraving process, 
or by some new development ol the art, manu- , 
faclurcrs both at home and abroad are trying 
their hands in this direction. The subject is 
just in that stage, that any week or any day 
we may be prepared to hear of photographic 
novelties, which w*ill produce - wonderful 
results in mauufactiires. 

Ilaihvay accidents and wai* — ^bolh bad^ 
are both proposed to be brought under pho- 
togra^diic su]>ervis}ion. When a “collision” 
takes jilace, the witnesses before a coroner’s 
jury often differ greatly in their accounts of 
the relative position of the trains or the 
locomotives on a railway ; but it is urged ‘ ^ 
that if a photograph were taken on the spot, 

Ih ? photograph might perhaps be the- 
best Witness of all. Such things have been 
talked about in England ; we believe they 
have actually been accomplished on one or 
two occfisjons in Austria. Of war, we must 
speak in the future tense. The positions of 
a fleet, of an army, of a bridge of boats, of a 
besieging party, of a bastioned and para- 
pettod wall, of a redoubt, of a rccouuoitering 
party, arc often of the highest moment to a 
commander, since those ])Ositious may deter- 
mine his course of proceeding. His aides-de- 
camp ami recoiinoitcriiig oflieers give liimtlie 
most coriect information they can furnish on 
these parts ; but wiiat if they could give him 
faithful pictures, actually showing the state 
of things at any given moment ? The idea 
is considered so feasible aud so valuable, that 
photographers have actually been sent out 
with some of the expeditious that have lately 
left our shores. {Strange, scientilic, mournful, 
all at once ! 

PARIS WITH A MASK ON. 

Every spring, the people of Paris enjoy three 
da^'s of the most hilarious madness. The 
general love of extravagance displays itself 
fearlessly ; and most extraordinary combina- 
tions of the elegant and the grotesque is 
the result. The eve of the carnival is the 
fete day of the washerwomen. On this liay'^ 
these ladies parade through the capital in * 
elegant carriages, and dressed in the gayest 
costumes. As illustrations of perfect washing 
they arc without fault. In the evening they . 
Jiave a very grand ball, from which their 
partners return to prepare for the morrow’s 
revelry. A stranger who baa read vivid 
pictures of carnival gaieties, who has realised 
the happy custom of throwing splendid 

1 bonbons from elegant balconies of Rome — in 
short, with a mask on — will uaturfilly be in a 
state of some excitement on tiie eve of a 
Parisian carnivaL , Aud the shops will have 
pi*epared him ^or a grotesque eighty aud^ 
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extravwgfenciea to be found only kinds of fancy cositnneB. Little fi^ls Tvit^ 

' pn tbe banks ofHFfiwne^ He has already powdered hair, and white three^mered hats; 
observed many kmos of horrible masks lying boys, by hundreds, in regimentals * The 
in heaps in shop whidows, false noses with a Champs Elys6es ore crowded— ‘but the &ncy 
huge bunch of carrots marked upon them, dresses are almost without exception upon 
noses turned about like a corkscrew, and children. Everybody looks happy — anuci- 
suggesti'we of the indecision of the owner, on pating the fim of the carnival ; — but where is 
the relative merits of the Homan and tlie the fun ? It is true that, amid the yells of a 
pug ; uos€>s of proportiouH altogether irrecom crowd of boys, a couple of maskers have 
cilkble with tmy human face. Then there passed, cousinting of a woman dressed iu man’s 
are terrible Gorgons’ heads, laces with livid clothes, and a man in petticoats ; but surely 
green eyas, countenances of ghastly hue, there is nothing very funny or very com* 
physiognpmios displaying the Parisian turn mendablc, or even hannicss, in that ! The 
for horrible practical jukes upon tlie regular Luxembourg gardens are crowded, but the 
features of an ordinary man’s hea<l. The ex- masks are very few even here — where the || 
travagant caricature of the masks is only decorum of siiiT people is replaced by the free 
equalled by the wild imagination ilisplaycd in and easy habits of students. After all, the 
tile fancy costumes. Tiiese dangle about you procession of the fat ox is the great event of 
as you jiass through the narrow streets, and the carnival — that is, of the carnival seen in 
arrest your attention by tlieir briglit colours, the streets. Accordingly, crowds of people 
The arcades are filled with elegant dominoes ; assemble at the givat points where this won- 
the Rue <le fcJeine exhibits disguises at once dei-fnl procession is to halt, and the crowding 
effective and chea}). The stranger who has is nowhere, perhaps, more severe tluui before 
watched all these jireparatious, who has rf‘ad the entrance to tlio Luxembourg Palace. The 
the glowing words piinted upon gay posters, official paper has announced that the proccs- 
who has heal'd the rapturous anticipations of sion will leach the Palace gates between two 
“ebarmants” balls, and who has beard from and throe o’clock; but the Pimsians ajipeat 
the waiter of the hotel that lie, ou one night to know, from experience, that an hour and a 
of tlie carnival, will figure iu a princely suit, halt’s grace is not too inueh eonsideration for 
will inevitably rise on the first carnival mom- the coipulency of the ox. At about half- past 
ing with some haste. He will be awoke, three, therefore, peojde begin to cluster noar 
probably, by the loud voice of the Parisian the gateway, and soldiers are posted with their 
patterer crying the autlientic account of the bayonets fixed along the apyu’oaches. Nurses 
route to be followed by the great procession come jioariiig from the stalidy gardens of the 
of the “Boeuf Gras ! palace, with their gaily (Irt^bed charges ; sol- 

The day is very bright ; the streets swarm diers of uvciy regiment stroll — their hands 
with holiday ])eoplc. The omnibuses are deep in the pockets of their wide troimers — to 
crowded ; blouses are to be seen in cabs very the attractive syiot ; blouses apyiear in groups 
frequently ; the ojien yilaci‘8 are gay with fourteen or tifteen strong ; boys climb into 
snow-white caps and bright shawls ; children the recesses of tlie palace windows, and shut 
may be counted by thousands. But where out the light from the orange trees within ; 
are the masks t You are directed to the vemlors of gingerbread and liquorice-water 
Boulevards, or to the (Jiianqis Klysecs : be- advance noisily upon tlie scene, and the gay 
sides, the day is young. A stroll for two or equipages of Najadeon’s senators dash, at 
thi-ee hours, relieved by a demi-tasse at the intervals, into tlie courtyard of the senate 
Hotonde, gives iirojier age to the festival. It house. 

is now quite the aftomoon. Every I’aiisuui Brums in the distance proclaim the ap* 
has had his breakfast: in other words, it is jirnach of the groat procobsioii. At the extreme 
three o’clock. The Boulevards are certainly end of the Jbie Vanginird the gleaming spears 
crowded ; l>nt again comes the question — and helmets of the cavaliers are distinctly 
where are the nvi'dss '# Let us confess to a visible. The yieppery little sohliers near the 
decided disapyioinnlicnt. We stroll about jialaee gates jmsli the people back most ener- 
discontentedly. Presently, however, we hear getically, as two very gay footrnon — one in 
♦ a gi'eat uproar in the distance. People shout, sky blue satin edged witli lace — walk forward, 
press forward, laugh, ami gesticulate, as a with a stately step, heralding the coming spleu- 
large open cart apjiroachrs, crammed with dour. Ot course the next personage ot im- 
niiie or ten young fellows dressed iu inde- portance whoapproachca the gateway is a most 
scribable costumes. Each mask is addiessing formidable drum-major, with his enormous 
the crowd from his prtiiit of the vehicle, and stick — about the size and shape of an ordinary 
occasionally throwing sweetmeats amongst curtain pole ! Thirty or forty drummers obey 
. them to enjoy the coufuMon of the scrumble. the waving of this im]>rcssive baton. These 
ThQ w^ld ffin passes rapidly on, surrounded are all dressed in the regimentals of drum- 
by a shouting crowd ; and, hy degrees, the mers of the last century. Behind them follow 
noise dies away« The maskers look very cavaliers of all ages — well dressed, and well 
like a group of supernumeraries dragged from mounted. Next on the list are men bearing 
the burlesque of a third-class theatre. We banners; these are followed by Druids— 
still stroll. We meet little ^hUdren in all one Druid, hgr the way, with a short pipe 
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' !ttiok«d in his belt Behind the Druids is the 
fat oXf gaily decorated, and led by three at- 
tendants^ one of 'whom is a butcher in his 
'Working dress. The procession is closed by a 
grand car, in 'wldch a number of ladies and 
gentlemen are seated, dressed to represent 
Tpdn Bf.vy and other virtues, followed by some 
cavalry, to keep the crowd off. ^ 

This procession is marshalled *n the court- 
yard of the palace ; a lively air is played by 
its band : a present is made or expected, — 
and then it files off, amid the cries of the 
crowd, down the "Rue do Touruon, on its way 
through the Champs Elysues to tlie slaiighter- 
boiise, near the Barriere de Houle. Yes, to 
the slaughter-house ! For, after all, those 
noble cavaliers with their dancing plumes; 
those classic Druids with their solemn looks ; 
those representatives of virtues, in the car, 
are butchers and butchers’ daughters ! The 
procession consists entirely of butchers — and 
starts from and returns to a slaughter-house. 
The pageant owes its existence to the spirit of 
advertising, even at this expensive rate, shown 
by a famous butcher in the liue St. Ilonoro. 
It is he who generally bids the highest for the 
prize ox ; and the fact that it is hiM ox which 
is generally 7)aradcd thrf)Ugh the streets 
during the carnival days, is said to bring him 
considerable custom. It is also reyiortcnl that 
he generally i)r(‘scnts the choice parts of this 
famous animjd to his important customers. 

The fun of the old carnival, however, has 
now retired from the open streets. Thejjolice 
still annually issue stringent regulations, pro- 
hibiting all manner c»f indecorum, atid rc- 
strainiiigthe old humourists whoused to throw 
their yearly bag of flour from their 'window 
upon the crowd below. Men will not niask 
in the streets with a policcraaii at their heels. 
But, give them free way in a dancing hall, 
and it soon becomes obvious that the old 
spirit of masked revelry exists still in great 
vigour. From the Empress at the Tuilerics to 
the dame de la halle — tree for the day from the 
cares of her stall near the fountain — the j»eople 
of Paris aiTay themselves in fancy dresses for 
the evening dance. This yejir, for instance, 
the Empress wore a (Ti'eek costume ; the 
hotel waiter was, for the night, itichclieu at 
least. And thus, when night has fairly closed 
in, Paris iireseuts a remarkable aspect. Pe<)i>le 
of all degrees are flitting about quickly, in 
every conceivable variety of costume. The 
better classes are seen only through citadlue 
windows ; the poore.st, in their white calico 
trimmed with red ditto, trudge rapiilly on 
foot. Balls are going on everywhere, and the 
inorrow’s sunrise will reveal hundreds of 
dukes and princes returning to their apart- 
ments on the fifth story with pale faces 
mid ■jeild hair. The French understand 
nuwks. They generally act well. They take 
«. joke good-humouredly, and oven enjoy it. 
We have to add that they are thoroughly 
^cufstomed to masks — and nowhere is life 
ithore' wildly btudesqited behind them than in 


one of those balls frequented 

by the poorer and less conventional classes. 

The room in which the ball is held, has 
been described as a curious combination of the 
style disinterred from Herculaneum, of tjio 
cave of Ali Baba, the accessories of 
Veronese, and the cheap dining salons of the 
Palais l^oyal. On all sides, are flagn and cur- 
tains of different colours — on all sides ludi- 
crous devices, associating the classic with the 
modern — an umbrella and a sword being 
gracefully hung across a shield, for instance ! 
In this ball-room arc assembled crowds of 
people, dressed in costumes the most inoon- 
gruouH — ^iii caricatures the most .absurd. 
Here is a pair of cavalry trousers walking 
gravel}’’ about, surmounted by a helmet ; the 
han<ls of the wag inside iirotruding through the 
pocket-lioles. This figure is named CUolonel of 
Carbineers in Lapland. The crowd presents so 
many ridiculous figures that it is dilficult ’to 
select illustrations. But here is a man who 
has confined his attention solely to his hat- 
Certainly it is a wonderful affair. Worked 
upon it/the student may trace a rich course 
of philosophy. Here, as a central design, are 
the Death’s head and cross bones, and around 
are grouped the four aces, knuckle -bones, a 

i )ipe eidottee, and a portrait of H enry the 
^'ourtb. In the neighbourhood of this re- 
markable hat, wanders one of the many Mes- 
dames do (leiilis figuring about Paris on these 
festive nights, with her hands in her trousei’S 
pockets. " The Hosjiodar of AYallachia ap- 
proaches (almost buried under the folds of 
his enormous turban) the Bride of Ijam- 
mermoor, who repulses his advances with 
becoming dignity. I’lie jiale bride is dressed 
in black velvet. A young Albanian goes 
quietly .about with a pair of false moustaches, 
to judge of the effect of the natural pair lie 
hopes to enjoy some day. He jostles the 
Mameluke, who is troubled with a huge pair of 
geudai-me’s boots. Tin's masker growls, then 
presses his way forwards thrt)ugh the dense 
throng of pierrots, hussars, Knights of Malta 
in formidable iiumfiers, Trojan warriors, 
troubadours without voices, and statesmen of 
all ages without places ! The ladies, however, 
do not offer that variety of costume which 
their cavaliers present. With the exception 
of a stray milkmaid or two, and the dis- 
creet dominoes, the fair ladies are generally 
Pierrettes or dobardeurs. The reader maj 
imagine this wonderful carnival company 
foiming the first cold quadrille. Here is the 
Hospodar of Wallachia leading off tlie Bride 
of Lammermoor ; ami Count d’Aubusson arm 
in arm with the Domino Noir, and Madame 
de Genlis takes her hands out of her pockets 
to^njoy a quadrille with the Mameluke. 

The first quadrille is aqniet affair ; the gentle- 
men confine their attention to a few heavy steps 
by way of testing the fioor; — but wait for. 
the third or fourth quadrille, when carnivsl. 
humour is at its height. The pas seul is their ^ 
the great opportunity. One gentleman throwfti; 
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Himsrif deliberately on his "stomach — his vis- i 
&-vis jumps over his body, and throws himself i 
down in the same position by his Side, and then < 
the humourous pair twirl rajjidly round to the 1 
time of the orchestra, and at the proper mo- ] 
ment return to their feet with a spring. But 1 
th« perfoiyuances of this ingenious couple i 
are outdone by tbe two gentlemen on the ( 
right. AVliile one absolutely stands upon his ( 
head during his solo time, liis opjiosite neigh- ] 
hour brings him the Uvo Indies, holding each 1 
in the air, at arm’s length. The carnival 
humours have now fairly begun. The hussars ] 
throw aside their shakos, tlie ITospoclar re- 1 
lieves himself from the weight of his turban, J 
the Itoman takes his helmet oil; and M*ith it ' 
his dignity. Barley-water and other sweet ^ 
drinks are consumed in great quantities. 
The whirl — the madness — becomes absolutely 
terrific l)efore supper-time. Supper is served 
as wildly as tlie dances have Vieen danced. 
Galantine, soup, wine, at once sour and abun- 
dant, Savoy biscuits, grouped in twenty 
different ways, and w’ith various sw^eetening 
essences, and bearing most dlgnilied names, 
and bits of poultry in curious sauces, make up 
the supper. As the wine is imbibed ; as the 
consumption of punch becomes general; as 
the champagne corks keep time to the rising 
Bongs ; and as the daylight breaks upon the 
revellers, the scone becomes a most extrava- 
^nt one. Anybody is talking, and nobody 
is listening. Twciitj^ distinct songs are being 
sung at tiie same time, until one singer with 
a tremendous voice obtains a hearing. He 
shouts some ]) 0 ])ular song ; the revellers form 
in lines, and singing the well-known air, make 
a triumphal inaroli round the ball-room. The 

S roccedinga terminate usually with a tremen- 
ous galoi>. 

And then the Hospodarmay bo seen looking 
mournfully out of a cab window at the good 
country-people who are going with their lo.ads 
of vegetables to the Halle ; at the milk-women 
sitting under 'the great gateways, serving 
their customers (for the Paris milkwomen 
do not call upon the consumers) ; at the 
hungry crowds of men and women, holding 
all kinds of utensils, and pressing about the 
doorways of the great restaurants, waiting 
for the hour when tlili broken fragments of the 
great dinners of yesterday shall be distributed 
to the poor ; at tbe crowds of men wdio are 
removing the little heaps of rubbish from the 
' dooiTvay of every house. The Hospodar is 
happily ill time for the opening of his patron’s 
shop, so ho puts away his "heavy turban, 
smooths bis moustaches, and i)repares for 
the business of the day. He may, however, 
tradesman on his own account ; in±his 
Case he saunters off to the nearest cafe to 
dominoes and absinthe. 

The reader has to imagine a hundred balls 
•-«aU on the model of that described, and all 
going on at the same time ; also balls of more 
pretension, and moi^ splendid dresses, in 
the fashionable^utartaeni ; with the great ball 


at the Tuileries at the head of the Ihit-Amd he 
may have a faint picture of the gjEuet;y of a 
carnival night in Paris. The Street diBjday 
has dwindled to a mere melancholy pretence. 
Paris has ceased to wear a mask out of doors, 
but in the salons — in the great assembly 
rooms — on the ball nights at the Italian 
Opera — tbqp, people in various disguises, 
give way to their mirthful spirit, and, from a 
privacy which is safe from invasion, flirt and 
laugh to their heart’s content. 

In the streets, the butchers with their 
prize ox enjoy a monopoly of public favours ; 
but tbe stranger must not think that Paris no 
longer wears a mask, because tbe mask is not 
worn on the Boulevm'ds, or in the fashionable 
walk of the Champs Elys6es. 


AT THY PERIL. 

•* Am I my brother’s keeiier ?’* 

Awake from dreams to-day ! 

Arouse thee, careless sleeper, 

Cast not the thuii};ht awuy. 

Tliou from a golden chaUce 
Dustdiiuk the ruby wine. 

Thine home a stately palace, 

‘ Where wealth and splendour sliitjc. 

** Art thou thy brother’s keeper 
Life’s page to thee reads fair, 

But (;a7.e a little deeper, 

And otlier tales lie there. 

With sullen look aud stolid, 

'Mid wretchedness and strife, 
Beneath }on roof-tree sqnaUd, 

How drugs thy brother’ .s life? 

•‘Art thou thy brother's Keeper?*"^ 
Swift as the viewless wind. 

Speeds on one mighty Kcajior, 

His harvest sheaves to bind; 

His earliest prey finds shelter 
These sordid roofs beneath. 

Where vice and iniscry swelter 
In hot-beds ripe for Death. 

•* Art thou thy brother’s keeper t • 
Such homes abut on thine, 

The dim eyes of the weeper 
Mocked by tliy banquet’s shine. 
Say’st thou, “ Such ills are nameless^ 
They touch not such as we I " 

Alas ! oanst Tlioii be blame1e.ss, 

That things like This should be? 

“Art thou thy brother's keeper?" 

One course the foe doth nin. 

Nor Volga’s stream nor Dnieper 
Burs out Ums ruthless Hun. 

Wlio shall tbe myriads number. 

This “ Scourge of God " may kill ? 
While sunk in selfish slumber 
Securely dream ye still ? 

Thou ART thy brother's keeper, , 

This charge thou canst not dee^ 
Tbe path of right grows steeper 
Daily to him, to thee. 

A reckoning shall be taken, 

A reckoning stem and deep. 

Woe I unto those who waken 
Then iitat from careless itteepl 
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, , TJtiou art thy brother’* keeper, 

, WM", pestilence, and deaiih, 

' These besoms of the Sweeper 
^ ‘ Invade the homes of earth. 

‘A blackened path and sterile 
Conducts them to thy door, 

’ And at thy proper peril, 

Dost thou neglect the poor ! 

A CANNY BOOK. 

Wars, rumours of 'wars, plagues, famines, 
fires, civil commotions, and liumiui wicked- 
ness, notwilhstaudiug, this dear old island wc 
live ill has done much, in each successive age 
of its history to merit aud maintain its name 
of “ meriy England.” There is in the 
English character a rich vein of dry, (piietly 
chuckling humour aud morrimont — a sober 
satire — a business-like jocosencss, very dif- 
ferent from the uneasy though sparkling, 
elaborated though facund wit of the French. 
Old and young women, and even little 
children, are witty in France ; valets-de- 
chambre sliine in efiigram, aud chaniberniaids 
in repartee ; French caricatures ai*e pointed 
and stinging, French conuidics and vaude- 
villes spirituel and epigrammatic ; but they 
are seldom humorous and never funny. The 
substitute for fuii in France is coarseness ; 
and a “chanson gnvois” is far less comic 
than untranslatidile. 

1 have heard of “ farceurs ” and “ spruch- 
sprechers,” zanies, buffoons, aud court-fools, 
on the continent in jdl ages ; but I can claim 
for England an almost entire monoj)oly of tlie 


‘merry men, 


‘ waggish fi'llows,’ 


knaves,” “pleasant jests,” “diverting histories 
of one that did such and such a thing,” 
“ humorous ballads,” “ new joke books,” 
“comical relations,” arul “laughable anec- 
dotes,” of this and of preceding ages. Some 
of Messer Boccaccio's heroes and .stories were 
in truth merry enough, but of what order of 
merriment are they ? There must have hecn 
a “merry man” in Verona, .sometime husband 
to a respectable elderly female that was nurse 
to the Lady Juliet ; his widow vouched for 
his merriment, but that is all we know of 
him. For augljt we can tell he might have 
been the ancestor of the Signor N.N. (or non 
nominato) who plays the small parts in the 
Italian Operas ; and after all he wa^ but a 
creation of our Shaksf)eare’s brain — a ficti- 
tious merry man transplanted for the nonce 
to the soil of Italy, but of English origin and 
antecedents. 

Loug may the “merry men” of England 
live. There is scarcely a family in Loudon 
without a funny uncle or a brother-in-law 
who is a confirmed wag ; no dinner-table is 
complete without a funny story-teller, no 
evening party properly framed without a 
guest essentially facetious. There is always 
one abnormally funuy man in the pit of every 
theatre, who is a pleasant pestuence, and 
makes laughter contagious .In every crowd 


'waiting for a processioiia watching a fire, 
hearing an election speech, your wag is 
uufmlingly present ; even the stern board of 
parish officials has its joeular guardian ; the, 
county jail has its one turnkey, at least, 
‘•fond of a joke;” aud Mr. Tressels, the 
underLaker, has, I will be bound, more than 
one “ comical chap ” among his gentlemen in 
black. 

M ore Ibaji this, there is not a dull, ignorant, 
clodhopping little village in England without 
its merry fellow, and traditions of waggish 
men anil sayings. Not later than last 
Thursday, sitting on a knoll in a green 
churchyard in Kent, and entertaining myself 
with quiet talk with the gravedigger (who 
must cither have read JIamlet, and so “made 
up” for the part, or else have been a direct 
descendant of Shakspeare’s gravedigger, for 
he was all waistcoats uiid sententious witti- 
cisms), I had pointed out to me a tombstone, 
vwhicb as my informant averred, “parties had 
come to see,” as far as from the East Injies. 
Perusing it, I found a comfortable inscription 
“ to the ple:usant incmoiy of Peter Isuell, 
clerk of this parish.” He was a merry man, 
was Peter, for a prodigious number of years, 
the inscription went ou to say, and dropped 
down dead, “ going to a wedding,” at a ripo 
old age. A punning rhyming skinza on tho 
word “Amen,” vdiich Peter had passed so, 
many years of his life in chanting, followed 
this announcement ; but 1 have forgotten it, 
ami neglected to transcribe it, I know tho 
epilapli CO n cl u d ed w ith a statement that the in o 
habitauUof the parishhad liberally subscribed 
to raise this stone in iierpetuatiou of Peter’s 
“ pleasant memory.” 1 should like to have 
known Peter. There are many more village 
churchyards in England, where similar 
pleasant fellows repose, undisturbed by the 
pattering of the laughing children’s feet, and 
the hoofs of the clei’gyman’s cob, browsing 
mnv)ngBt tho graves. And there ai’e many 
alive too, I am glad to say, in {][uiet little out 
of the way hamlets — merry fellows who come 
with hot faces, in their shirt sleeves into the 
village alehouse on summer afternoons, and 
season the cool ale with jests and pleasant 
sayings. And there are plenty more of 
country people to appreciate these facetious 
villagers living, .and epitaphisc them dead : 
cotton, cog-wheels, strikes and lock-outs not- 
withstanding. 

I have lately been dawdling through an 
old book (it is impossible to read one through 
with the fierce thirsty earnestness with which 
you attack a n«9ir volume) — a little old, weazen, 
yellow-leaved book, commemorating the' 
pleasantries of the remarkably business-like 
and money-making waggish town of “ canny 
Newcastle.” Incompatible as the two first, 
qualities would seem with the last, “ canny” 
Newcastle possesses them all. Those who 
have the pleasure of numbering among I hew^ , 
friends some of those worthy fellows with; 
the stalwart, forms, the grulT voices, the cqol.. 





heads, tlie warm hearts, the at first almost 
indoniprehensible but aflerwarda sonorous | 
and cidloquial dhdect, hight Newcastle or 
Newcftssel man, will remember what pro- 
digious wags these big Northcountrymen 
were (and are). They will call to mind the 
droll songs delivered in a })atois which to the 
Southerner would be Sanscrit ; the jokes of 
the pitmen, the fiicetious stories of Jemmy 
this, and daft Andrew that. Who has 
not read that delicious yearling of barbarous 
humour, the Bainisla f'ouk’s Annual ? I 
have a great respect, for Tim Eobbir, for the 
iUufltrious Pattic Natt, of Manchester, and 
for the Lancashire luiniorista generally ; 
but for a pre-eminence in sober f/icetiaD, and 
sly waggishneas, I will dccndedly back the 
children of that coaly, merry town of the 
nigh level bridge. 

liistories aufl merriments, as the tlroll 
contents of my little book are called by the 
binder, for w':uit of a better title, seem to 
have been favourites in New(;astle, from time 
immemorial. To the dozen or two little 
duodecimo pamphlets of wliich the volume is 
cnmposetl, there is not one to which a date is 
affixed. They are all printed at Newcastle, 
“ in this present year ; ” but from internal 
evidence, they would seem to have been 
published at uncertain periods during the 
hist century. Moreover, they are all deco- 
r4ated with wood-cut frontispieces, most hide- 
ously barbarous iu design and execution, but 
entitled to reverence au<l respect, I think, as 
the forertumereof that glorious revival of the 
art of wood-engraving of wliich William 
Bewick, of Newcastle, (and for hia dry 
humour see his vignettes and tail-pieces) was 
the pioneer and champion. 

liet us see what the merry men of New- 
castle have to say to us in the “Whetstone 
for Dtdl Wits ; a Posie of New and Ingenious 
BiddleB, to promote innocent mirth among 
friends ; ” 

*• QirjiBTioif ; 

Into this world I onine hangings 
Aiid:%hen from the same 1 was ‘ ganging ’ (Very 
canny Ibis !) 

t was bitterly battered and squeezed, 

And then with my blood they were pleased.'* 

A moat villainous wood-cut, in black and 
white blotches, is appended to this mysterious 
question, representing a battlemented tower 
on one side, a public-house and sign-post on 
the other, ami in the centre two men in, 
cocked hatSj holding a long polo athwart a 
machine strongly resembling a guillotine ; 
but the key to the “ Wliutsto|^” is a« oil to 
it, and i-efreshes our dull wits. Answer : “ It 
is a pippin pounded injb«%der.” 

' Another wood-e^t^'representing a blazing 
sun, perfectly black, but supposed by its 
comscatijig rays to be blazing like anything ; 
iu therleft^and top corner a lattice window, 
tdeWhed from any house or other edifice 
^ whatsoever. Centre, a splodge of shovel form, 
supposed to be a tree. Left qentre, a lady- 


costnmc of the period.' Bight oeottey a g^- 
tleman “toujours'* with a cooked^ hat, wmeh 
is flying ofi* towards the blaeiug suu. 
quest: 

“ Two calves and an ape 
'J'liey made their escape 
P'roin one than is worse than a spright, 

Tlipy travelled together 
111 all sorts of weather. 

Hut often were put a flight.” 

Tlio answer is somewhat adumbrated: 
“’Tis a man Hying from a scolding wife. The 
ealvfftt and the a]ie signifying the calves of 
his legs, and the nape of liis neck, which, by 
triivcUiiig, were exposed to tho weatl^.*’ 

A man and no man 
Like Fury laid on 

Sir, Green that was drowned in soui ' ' 

With Sir, White and black 
He aiooil to the tuck 

Till all of them he did devonr.” 

To this follows a woodcut, three latticed 
windows “ A rordimure ’’ our old friend in the 
cocked hat, seemingly bewailing over a clothes- 
basket, ami on either side of liim, apd Con- 
siderably Uirgor than bis own perfwm a pair 
of sliears and a pair of empty galligaskins. 
Then comes this most libellous solution to 
the query. Answer : “ ’Tis a taylor at din- 
ner, witli ono dish of cucumbers served up 
with j)ep])or, salt and vinegar.” 

The nulianflsomc .allusion to the sartorial 
])rofession, ami the mean insinuation that he 
could not afford white pepper, arc unworthy of 
oiir otherwise genial friend. 

“ Tt jtiaih many eyes 
But never a Nose, 

When down from Skies 
Wind bitterly blows 
Ami likewise do fall 
Abiindat^cc of rain 
It faces them all 
And scorns to complain.** 

Curiously enough, our intimate acquaia- 
lance the window is omitted in the illustra- | 
tion, for the triumphant answer to the qu^y j 
is, “a lattice window.” | 

Many other queries are to be found in our 
AVlictatone. Tho querist is remarkably hard 
in ej:ery convenient instance upon our useful 
allic'H the tailors ; he puts subtle queries as 
to those whilom Newcastle favcnirites the 
fighting cocks, men pelteti in tlie pillery 
howicombs, weavers’ shuttles, the “feenuc 
wliich is held to live six hundred years,” 
and a “ little l>east in India called a came- 
Jeon.” The accomplished engraver too is 
always up to the scratch with his little 
man with the cocked hat ; in one case where 
he with that tricornered article of dress is 
beating violently two other little men (with- # 
out oocked hats) who are lying on the g^und, 
all along iu one piece, he is made to stand 
for Samson wielding the jaw-bone of the 
asiA. We will conclude with, two more quenes 
which are Newcastle all over, strong,, active^ 
and determined* 
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I did vee » fight totlMr daj 

A dfltnsel did iMgin the 

She Mpith her daily firiend did meet, 

Then standing in the open street: 

She gave sneh liard and sturdy blows 
He bled ten gallons at the nose 
Yet neither seemed to faint or fall 

^ Nor gave her no abnse at all." 

Answer : " It is a Pump.” 

Again — 

“ Balph Trundle was a jovial blade 
Of mighty courage stout and free, 

And many a worthy match lie made 
At once to fighi with three times three 
A gets himself witliin a throng 
And kicks and ciifis ’em by tlie cars 
* And fairly lays ’em all along 

Though he be short, and he be tall 
As often fairly throws ’em all.” 

Answer : It is a bowl at ninepins.” No 
<loubt, the <iescriptjou is accurate enough ; 
but there is a hidden meaning in this. The 
little stout man kicking and cuffing the big 
Goliaths of Gath by tlie cars and laying them 
‘‘fdl aloiig” is quite Epic. Some doughty 
little champion niiist be sub-understood, the 
cock of Newcastle and tho terror of the. 
adjoining pitmen. 

The “ Poet’s Jests ” form anotlier section 
of my canny book : “ a collection of pleasant 
and inorry conceits ; some of which (as is 
ingenuously observed) arc known to be true, 
aruk the rest may be the like. Newcastle, 
printed in this year.” 

“A poet mocUiig with some Sergeants of the 
Counter whom he knew, they asked him to drink, 
which be accepted. Then one of them asked him 
whether he wunM eat? He thankfully said yes. 
So they sent for some roast beef for him, whi^’h he 
«tp heartily of, heartily crying that they were the 
pillars of the nation; and when he had satisfied 
himself, they desired him to explain bis meaning. 
Truly, said he, 1 did say you were tho pillars of the 
nation, but I did mean tho catierpillars. At which 
Uiey were gioatly amii/.ed.” 

T should say they were. 

*'11. Another poet having the sole of his shoe flat 
loose, went into an house to borrow a knife to cut 
it off, where he met witli Cine of his acquaintance, 
wVio asked him how liis body did. Truly, said the 
poet, my body is in a good cnnditioy, but 1 am 
afraid 1 sball lose my sole. At which his friend was 
amazed, and wished him not to dc.spair. With 
these words the poet held up his foot and showed 
him his sole, at which he laughed heaflily, and 
made him drink for his gcsl’s sake.” 

This is all very melancholy. The ragged 
poet, and the careless friend who makes him 
drink for his jest's sake. ILow could you 
relieve so diverting a vagabond but by making 
him drink. Who was the poet I wonder ! 
Johnson perhaps, Savage veiy likely. 

** XXI. A gentleman was once committed to the 
Tower, being again enlarged, was walking along, aiyl 
a begi^r that knew him followed him and begged 
heartily of him, saying, Sir, you know that you and 
1 been in all the prisorie in London. Yon are 
, an impudent lying cogue, says the genttoaum, for 1 


have never been in any but the Tower. 0, Sir, 
says he, and 1 have been in all the rest." 

It is not stated whether the genileimati 
relieved the beggar or not. PeAapd like the 
poet's friend he made him drink for his jest. 

lierc is a very knotty jest : 

**A moneyless man, who was almost choked with 
thirst, went into n cooksbop and called for twelve 
penny loaves, which were brought him, hut ho 
wanted drink more than victuals, and called for a 
penny pot of drink, and gave the drawer a penny 
loaf for it, and so he did fill his thirst with twelve 
pennyworth of drink, was fblly satUtied, and gave 
for every pennyworth of drink a pennyworth of 
bread ; so being pretty well filled, up be gets, urul is 
going away. Nay stay, says the cook, who pays for 
your drink? Why, says he, tlid I not give jou a 
pennyworth of bread for every pennyworth of drink. 
Ay ! but who pays for the bread then.^ Why, says 
he, have you not your bread again?” 

There ai*e many other excellent jests told 
•fa “crafty follow over heatl and cars in 
debt,'* a “ gentleman that used to be smart in 
repartees,” a “ tlrunkard having hut one of 
his eyes left with drinking,” a soldier whose 
cliancc it was to be travelling through Cam- 
bridgeshire on a dark night,” a “ceiiiaiu. 
country justice,” and other facetious charac- 
ters. X notice, however that the EcUtor 
rather unhandsomely abandons the )»oets 
at tho very outset of tlie volume— probably 
thinking liis readers might be disgusted 
wdth the two first samples of the children 
of Parnassus, lie devotes himself instead 
to a record of tlie waggeries coimnitted by, 
or more frecjaently committed upon, a gen- 
tleman from Scotland,” a “ Scots Lord,” an 
“ lionest Highlander walking along Ilolborn 
with a broadsword,” or the much saying and 
sufteHiig “I’eague,” or Irishman. There is 
also a notable story of a “parson and a 
clerk having a mind for a whet before ser- 
vice,” which, inasmuch as it is a very old 
Joe indeed, the writer of this has heard 
frequently told at decorous dinner tables as 
ap])licd to parsons of the present day. 

“ Cambridge ties ts, being Wit’s recreation, 
printed at Newcastle in this present year,” 
unknown, — 1 wish sincerely I could produce 
t ho marvellous frontispiece, representing the 
town of (Jambridge— is full of stories about 
“ merry young Cambridge Gentlemen,” who « 
appear at tliat time to have far surpassed 
their Oxonian brethren in waggishness. The 
compiliition, liowever, is not consistent, for 
the jests diverge from Alma Mater to a 
“young fellow in Flanders,'’ a “priest in 
Catalonia,” a “rich vintner in Ijoiidoii,” 
and a “country fellow praying devoutly 
before an image of St, Lop ” (?) 

We must enter our protest, too, against 
the introduction into a selection protessing 
to treat of Cantabrigian jests, of anecdotes 
of a “ condemned person riding up Holbouru 
Hill in a cart,” “ a gentleman in liurgimdy,*’ 
and “that excellent poet Virgil.” On Ciuu- 
bridge jests j(pllow “the puzzle: a shoi*t coUqo- 
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tion of five hundred conundinims, necessary to 
devote the spleen and melancholy with young 
and old people.'* In the puzzle we are asked 
why quartering of places and pensions is 
BO unsatisfactory ; ” “ How B. W. came to 
ride in a chariot,” and “Why the people 
smoak the fresh boughs that are put into 
the chimney.” 

A collection of choice cookery receipts, 
toujours printed at Newcastle in this present 
year, diversities the more facetious contents 
of the “histories and merriments but the 
gem of this Newcastle coronal of canniness 
is the “Pleasant and delightful history of 
the unfortunate Daughter, set forth in two 
parts.” The prologue to this humorous yet 
tragical poem is succinct, but eloquent : 

** The unfortunate eon you Imve liad before, , 
Accept the daughter and then no more.** 

The unfortunate daughter's name wa.s 
Gillian, frequently abbreviated in the pro- 
gress of the poem into Jill, and a near 
relative, we suspect, of the Jill who went up 
the hill with dack, to procure a pail of water. 
However, this Gillian w-as the daughter of a 
man to whom, being both bold and coy, she 
caused much aunoy ; she called her father 
“ Sawey Jack,” and “ had names to his 
■face though so young (four years of age) 
she was “ bold enough to call her mistress 
fool.” 

** Her father went down the cellar triiu 
His fortune was so hud, 

She cast tlie cellar door on him, 

And almost killed her dad.*' 

She -burned her schoolfellows’ books, if 
their looks displeased her. Slie ran away 
tern home, after her father’s cellar misad- 
venture, justly thinking, if he should revive 
that she would be “banged.” As she was| 
running through the park she fell into the j 
well, and would have been drowned, as; 
Gillian “herself can testify.'’ The keeper 
took her home to her father. 

“ Her father with a cudgel great 
Beheld her with a frown, 

He thought his ilau^'liLer for to keep, 

But knocked the keeper down." 

Thinking that h^'had killed the keeper, 
Gillian’s papa was constrained to “ run away 
with mignt and main.” Gillian thought 'to 
revive the keeper with aquavitro, but gave 
him aquafortis instead, which very nearly 
poisonetl him, but though he did not die, the 
undutiful conduct of Gillian grieved her 
father to the heart. As for that young lady, 
the fear of punishment liad induced her to 
commit suicide : 

“ By this time Gill herself had hanged 
Upon a rafter high 

To save herself from being ** banged ” 

For all her villany. 

Her father saved her life, 'tis said 
He cut hsr in haste," ^ 


“Before that Gillian was quite well. 

And her did soundly baste. . > . 

Oil i hud tlic old man longer staid < 

Till she had quite been hanged 
She then hnd saved herself 'tis sA;d 
From being soundly * banged.' " 

Gillian's career appears after this to have 
been one dismal course of villainy and “ bang- 
ing.” She was “banged” for baking the 
children’s clothes in the oven, when at ser- 
vice with a farmer’s wife. She was “ banged’ 
piteously,” for frying pancakes at unseemly 
^ times ; she -was “ banged,” and thrown down 
' stairs by her master for an accideul which 
happened to her while cultiiig the children’s 
' meat on a trencher, and \\Jiicii is thus apolo- 
getically related, 

“ Now they bIirII understand 
What happened suddenly 
k Let none ut Gillian soofT 

For Mire 'twas not lier will 
Q’o cut the boys* two fingers oiT 
Her humour to fulfil." 

Thus ends the first canto of the Unfortunate 
Daughter; in the second part Gillian is 
.s])oken of as” Gillian, that line girl, the glory 
of the laiul, daughter unto William Pearl.”> 
Her glory anti her lineiies'?, however, only 
brought her into shame and sorrow. Wearied 
with her home, 

“ She then resolved to seek her forliine 
Bid nsk her latlier leave, * 

And every day did iinjiortune 
And nothing else did pravc 
To make her forlnnu she niiist go 
To range llie world all round 
Her failier willing was thrivio 
And gave her twenty pound." 

We cannot sufficiently praise the liberality 
of the venerable William Pearl ; but wo 
! must bo pardoned il we eutortain a suspicion 
j that William w^as actuated by a strong liesirc 
1 to get rid of Gillian for good and all, and it 
was that caused him to open his puree so 
widely. 

The unfortunate daughter was speedily 
knocked down, and robbed of her little all ; 
she was subsequently accused of stealing 
gold and silver plate, and cast into jail, 
and as “’size and sessions did draw iicaiy* 
was in groat fear of being hanged. J^he 
was however liberated, and married a worthy 
shephera -who had been left by his uncles the 
liberal provision of five hundred pounds » 
year. It is now recorded of Gillian that she 
was 

“ ——in her silk gown 
Anil many to her ;»eiul8 
She never is without a crown 
To spend among her friends.** 

Alas ! she had soon to say, “ Dum felix eris ' 
nttdlos Dumerabis amicos the shepherd hap- 
pens to ascertain some particulars of her' 
former misconduct, and being a shepherd of 
strict morality, forthwith turned her out «f 
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-doora. She now' turned pedlar, selling 
‘‘points and pins,” and occasionally crying 
“Maids, have you any coney-skins.” Tlic 
end of her career was fast approaching. She 
turned fortune-teller ; 

And something leaned to eutpurse of quick hand.” 

For one “Sim,” whose surname is not stated, 
she undertook to secure the affections of 
“Mistress Amiis Jiow.” Failing in this, the 
ungallant Sira called her witch, “heat her 
then with all his might,” (a reminiscence of 
her early bangings) and tore her hair out by 
handsful. After kicking her i)iteously in 
addition, tlie niflhm t<iok his departure. 
And now comes the catastrophe of this most 
moving of epics. It is sudden, it is terrible, 
but it is not very eh'ar ; 

“ Aslniinc of all mu-Ii arts, quoth Gill, 

111 viun 1 matp niy moan, 

Sliall J he foituiu' It-ller silll 
And cannot tell iny own. 

Willi llmt she steppcil aside 
Not iliinJviiig any ill, 

An<f t/ifre ctmc one in lifhihi of pride 
And did poor Gilliiin kill.” j 

AVlio was “one in height of pride ?” Why 
and how di<l he kill (blliMii ? 

Jn the “Noilhern (h'lriaml,” printed at 
Newcastle in this jn-esent year, we have “'I’lu* 
life and death of Sir Jliigh of the Grime,” 
the “ niytlicsome Wedding,” the “Sporting 
Haymakers,” “Sawney and Teagiu*,” and 
])alf-a-score more old ballads which you mny 
hear roared forth to this day in North Country 
alehouses. Sir Hugh of the Grime was a 
great eliaracter. 

“ As it hefol upon n tim#* 

About IMidsmiinior of tin* year 

Every man was turt of lus i.rinie 

l^ir stealing the Lord iJi'-liop’s mare 

The Good Lord Screw saddled a horse 

And rid after him for smne time 

Luforo he got over the ■\lo‘-s 

There he wa<i aware of Sir 1 Ingh of the Grime.” 

The knightly horse-stealer, as some of our 
readers may have heard before, was van- 
quished to the good Lord Screw, and with 
tiie assistance of ten yeomen, who came 
through the moss, captured ami couvey^ed to 
“ Garlaml Town,” where the gootl Lord 
ISishop, sitting as jmlge in his own caus>e, 
condemned him to be hanged ; and, not- 
withstanding the inteveesaion of “Lord 
Bowles,” and “good Lady Ward,” hanged 
w’as Sir Hugh accordingly. This fine old 
>>order ballad was olliervvise known as 
Johnny Armstrong. 

Newcastle, and this “present year,” arc 
yet rich in “Histories and Merriments,” but 
I can do little else than enumerate them. 
There is the “merry piper,” lieing the second 
, part of the “Fruir ami the Boy” — the 
I'nrther progress of Jack’s frolicsome in- 
trigues, full of mirth and reception. Jack’s 
exploits were principally devoted to the 
aunoyancQ of his ste]vmotker, who had 


used him cruelly. Tliere is a gorgeous his- 
tory of Jack Horner, containing not only the 
Christmas pie-eating performances of that 
young gentlemen, but also his “ witty tricks 
and pleasant pranks which he plaj'^ed from 
his youth to his riper years ; ” how he. 
“ frightened the poor laylov for cabbaging 
cloth out of his livery coat how he “ served, 
six fidlcrs how ho “slew a monstrou.s giant,” 
and at Itisl came to marry a knight's dauglitcr. 

There, in this “ canny ” book, is to be found 
the “ Welsh TraA’ellcr,” or the unfortunate 
Welshman ; ll>e “ITistovy of A<hiiii Bell, 
dim of the Clough, and William of t'loudes- 
dale ; ” the curious old story of “ Ambro-so 
Gvryiinett,” and finally, a “ lielation of the 
Surfirising Adventures of llourau Banow, a 
Turkish Alerehant, as related by himself 
before the Great Mogul.” From one of 
Hour, an Banow’s adveiiLiires I find h;iK been 
taken the ]>lot and incidents oi the farce of 
tl c “Illustrious Strangei*,” in which \ve all 
remember the inimitably humorous per- 
formance of Mr. Harley. 

With the surprising adventures of Houran 
Canow, 1 shut up my canny liUlo Nowciistle 
book. 

CHIPS. 

rniMOGUET. 

Tite departure of the I'Vcncli fleet from 
the liarboiii* of Brest has been nearly as in- 
teri‘>«tiug an evejit to the English as the 
.sailing of our own fleet fiom fcjpiihead. 
Soveial inagnilioenL vessels of war were towed 
out into the open sea by a steamer named the 
Brimoguet. Among them were the ninety- 
gun ship, the Jean Bart, and afterwai-ds the 
glorious ninety-gun ship, the JJuguesciin. 
Almost every one knows \^lio Jean Bart, the 
famous sailor of Bunkirk, was, and most jicople 
who have crossed the (Jiiaiiiiel in that direction 
liave seen the gallant French hciio's bust set up 
in the ])rincii)al sijuare of that somewhat dull, 
but very important maritime town ; and as 
for the Breton hero Dugiiesclin, he is as well 
known as the Black rriiice himself ; but in 
England, very few, wlien they read the name 
given to the steamer of four hundred horse- 
power wliich has done so much useful ser- 
vice, can tell who Primoguet was. 

Brimoguet was a gallant captain of Brittany, 
who ♦defended the fleet from the attacks of 
the English, at tlie time when Henry the 
Eighth of England, joined with the Emperor 
Maximilian of Austria, was on bad terms with 
Louis the Twelfth of France, who had united 
the province of Brittany to the mother- 
country, by his marriage with tlie Duchess 
Anne, widow of his predecessor, Oliarles the 
Eighth. 

Anne, Duchess of Brittany, came into 
possession of her sovereignty ut the age of 
fourteen ; she was full of spirit, courage, and 
dignity, as well as beauty and accomplish- 
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XEientfl, and had a firm and dauntless 
mind, btit she was too weak to contend 
against France, and was forced to become 
twice the queen of the country to which she 
brought Kritlaiiy as her dower. She adored 
lier Jlretoii home and her Breton people, and 
was pwmd of the ptiwer of her nary : to her 
may be aaeribetl the honour of haring 
fuTnlsbe<l a navy to France ; and she it was 
who, at her own expense, built some of the 
finest ships which liad ever appeared in the 
Freneli seas, her Inisband, Louis the Twelfth, 
being 'Straitened in his means iii conswiaeiice 
of the expenses of his Italian wars, for lie was 
busy at this time in conquests over the 
Venetians, the Milanese, and the l*ope. j 

The Queen had institutcil an order for ladies, 
called the (lo-rdcliere, which was famous iuj 
her time, for several reiisons : the chief was, 
that no lady could be admitted into it whose 
eliaraeter did not stand on the very highest 
pinnacle of female jexcellenct*, for- Amie of 
Brittuny had so purified the court dmHng her 
two reigns, that such virtue and propriety 
was never before known in France as during 
her time ; and to be one of her maids of honour 
was enough to prove that lions, acconling to 
ftu aneieiil belief, would at once lie down tame 
at the feel of these Unas. Ail the nobles of 
the period strove, aud clamoured, and peti- 
tioned to b(‘ allowed to clioose wives from 
amongst this band of beautiful perfections, 
and it was Queen Anne who regulated all the 
marriages of her ladies of tlie C’ord'-liore. 

The word was a talisman throngliont 
France ; and even now, carved on many a i 
palace wall at Aiuhoise, at Tours, at Lixdu-s, 
and elsewhere, may be seen the (.Queen’s cog- 
nisance, as famous in its way as the salamander 
of Francis the First. Wlieii, tluu'eforo, Anne 
commanded one of the most inagniheent and 
powerful vessels that had ever been built iu 
the docks of ib'est, to be sent foi-tli to akl her 
hnaband’a navy, she christened it “l^a (Jur- 
deUdre,” and gave the command of it to one of 
her chief captains, the bold anti gallant 
Breton, Herne I’rimoguet. 

The English had been committing many 
wanton ravagfis on the coast, ami hitherto the 
French fleet, commanded by a celebi*ated 
captain named T^*egent, had vainly sought 
to chastise them, mthongli they had ventured 
far into the English seas with the hope and 
intention of doing so. The English admiral, 
aud his ships — elated with success — came 
boldly down upon his adversaries, and it was 
then that Captain Primoguet and his gallant 
Cordeli6re first encountered him : a despe- 
rate engagement ensued, hut the EugliAh 
vessels were numerous, aud the Cordelidrc 
and her companions, could not stand against 
90 many, and were unwillingly obliged to 
sail away, pursued hotly ^ by the Fmgllsh 
admiral to the very entrance of the bay of 
Brest 

Primogtiet was deeply mortified at this, and 
swore tl:^t, ae soon as his vessels were re- 


imred, he would lead them forth again, and 
either bring the English admiral’s ship, the 
Eegent, prisoner into port, or perish In the 
attempt. 

It was on Bt. Laurence’s day, in the 
year fifteen hundred and thirteen, , that 
Primoguet sailed out of port, directing his 
course to whore he hoped to find the Ee- 
gent, which he was not long in doing. 
sooner did tlie two fleets come iu sight of 
c;ich other, tluau they promred for a despe- 
rate affray. There " was, however, a great 
inequality in the forces; for the French bad 
but twenty vessels, all small, except the 
Cordelicre ; * and the English had no less 
than eighty, most of them of infinitely larger 
size. This, however, did no-t deter the 
French from attacking ; and it soon became 
known that the English mlmiral was so 
s(‘verely wounded that he was carried away 
ami hind(‘<l on the English coast, whore he 
shortly aflerwaixls died of the injuries he had 
received. The combat went on iur>i-e furiously 
than ever, aud several English vessels were 
disabled or sunk : at li*ngth the Eogent, 
and the Coj'delicre a}>prort(*hed each other 
near cnouLdi to g) apple. Tin; crews of both 
vessels foui'ht with the utmost fury, but at 
lengfli that of the llegent, finding that 
there w.-us no other hope of saving their ship, 
fi'oiu their to]»miist, cast lire iiiLt> the t-or- 
dediere, whicli almost instantly burst into 
llames. 

The French sailors, seeing that there was 
no possiliility of extinguishing the fire, and 
aware that there wawS no other chance fbr 
life, threw tlieiuselves inlo the sea iu the 
liojie of esca}>ing by swimming ; but Cap- 
tain IVunognet, — resolving that, if his gal- 
lant Cordelidre must be destroyed, the 
Ji^^gent whoiihl share her late, — turned 
the burning side of his ve.<*<el to the wind in 
such a manner that the flumes must reach 
the enemy. This terrific manoeuvre look 
etfijct, and both ships were enveloped in the 
same conflagration. 

In sight of the rest of the fleet, whose 
hostilities were susyiendcd as they gazed in 
agonised commiseration on this terrible cata- 
stroplie, the vessels burnt on to the water’s 
edge. Primoguet lingere<i as long as possible 
on the topmast lieacl, till, finding it giving 
way, he cfist himself, “ all armed as he .jvas,^’ 
says the historian, H’Argmitr^, “into the 
boiling sen, and was drowned in spite of nil 
efforts to save him, his heavy armour pre** 
venting his swimming.” 


THE EOVING ENGIJSHMAN. 


The Cadi is an august apparition, and I 
tat in a kiosch or summer-house, which over- 
looks the sea, conversing with him. We arD 
having one of those deal* dreamy conversa- 
tions that 1 used to love in old time, when 1 
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fired AUkOiig^ the <|aftntt and sinipk scholars! 
of. pkasimt Germany. But I think the con- 1 
^ rersation of the Cadi ia still more qnaiut I 
aad simple. There is a delijifhkful and child- i 
yv-,i> gravity about it which refreshes and; 
improres me as I listen. 

Let me describe tlie Cadi. He is a tall 
fiiir man, beautiful as the hero of an Eastern 
tale. He wears a snow-white turban on his 
head, and flowing robes, of a texture at once 
rich and delicate. I am soriy, upon the 
whole, that the Cadi weara the Eritisli shoe, 
because i think he would look bettor in 
Turkish slippers. I would rather not look at 
his feet therefore ; my eyes repose with mnoli 
greater pleasure on the chaplet of anil*or 
beads which ho is playing with ; and on bis 
dignified and manly bearil. Hi.s iV.ee wears 
an expression of haljitn.al good hiiiiioiir, ami 
there ia that general .sunny openiie.sa .about it 
which Iw'speak.s a clear conaoiojie(‘. ff I were 
a prisoner I should like to be Jmlged by the 
Cadi, for I am .sure that Lis judi:ni*‘at \vt)iild 
be tempered wiih mercy. 1 think you might 
beliere in the C'.adi’.s w(»rd as in)r)llcii.iy as in 
tliat of the best gentlom.-in in Riirooe. T G‘cl 
instinctively that he is Jiica[)rible o! .anything 
tricky or vnlg.ar. 'J'here is somcUiinir at once 
simftio and gr.and .* 100111 . the mim. ile com- 
mmuls immediate fi-i(3ndshi]> and respect feom 
all who know him. 

One of the Cadi’.s attendants has refilled 
our pipt’s, and he presents Llieiii sd'sHly with 
his hand upon hia heart, lie pre.joils the 
Cadi lii.s pipe first, acconliiig to the cu.s:oni of 
the East ; but the Turkisli gcntloni.'ui .Jmiie.s 
a mute apology to me as he lake.s it, andiloes 
not plaee it to his Ups nnlil 1 am sewed. Then 
as we sink back Inxuri msiy in oni cuslibuis, 
and the westerly bre<*Z'3.'» come troopiing In 
through the open window, the Cadi leipiesta 
tliat 1 will “be at large.” I'bi.s is ;i Turkish 
manner of telling me to make iiiyscif at home, 
and 1 take it fis such. 

I now inform the Cadi that I calied on him 
a few ilays since, and was so unhu-ky :i.s not 
to find uini at home. I incjrel^ say this by 
way of commencing the eoiiveisalion. Hut 
the open brow of the Cadi h;oks <|uite 
troubled, and lie tells me tli.ai wiseii he re- 
turned and found 1 had called in his ab.serice, 
the circumstance h.ad the same i‘frcet upon 
him as “a second deluge;” for the Cadi, like 
all Turks of the higher class is as grand in 
his language as in his person. 1 am not 
quite prepai’cd for this view of the case cju 
the part of my hoef., and 1 assure him tii.at the 
teOTct should be on my side, but lie stoutly 
adheres to his former opinion, and rofieats it 
wrveral times with the utmost gravity. 

So we sit silent for a few minutes, looking 
out towards the sea, which is spread beneath 
uar; for the Turks do not love idle pr.attler3. 
Discourse with them is too grave an .affair to 
be entered on lightly. I know this, and inhale 
my pipe with great flignity ; though I am 
awaare that my utmost efforts in this particular 


I are put utterly to shame by my august com- 
j pnnion. The silence is not awkward or un- 
i pleasant : it is merely Turkish. There is the 
i utmost good will and desire to prolong tlws 
! iiitci'view by all polite means on both sides ; 
and the Cadi is merely thinking how he shall 
make himself most agreeable. 

At hist we see a little bo;it tossed rather 
roughly on the weaves out at sea ; but it is 
pulled by a stout fishennan, and makes its 
way gallantly. Tills leads to a discourse on 
Tiifki.sli caitinea in general ; and i ask the 
Cadi if he-does not think them dangrruus in 
rough weather. Tlie C;wU says that they 
arc indeed dangej*ous, and to sujiporL this 
opinion he tells me one of those sententioua 
stories in which all Orientals more or less 
dciight. 

“Once upon a time,” saj'S the Cadi, settling 
hini.sclf in his cusliions, and lajdng «lown his 
jewelled pii>e, “one ol our sultans wacs crossing 
th.it very Sea In a bark as frail as yonder one. A 
.<= 1101*111 aro^c, anil his T]ighncs.s growing fiight- 
eried nearly overLui'iicil the boat by the ahru]>t- 
uess of his movements. ‘ EVace, fool ! ' said the 
boatman. at hast, .and addressing the sultan 
\>Uli a srerii countenance, ‘sees! thou not 
1 L.avo thive kings to wrestle wiih; the 
M im Is, the waves, ami thee? — but thou hast 
e:iis, .and tlicreforc 1 bid thee to be still.’” 
The Ca'ii .''ssured rnc* th.at the Sultan vvas .so 
delighted with llie roailess wit of the Imjit" 
ni.ui, that he immeiiiately m.ade him Co pi tan 
E'asii.a or High Aumbail — and ho was beheaded 
shoi tly afterwards Ai duo course. 

"I’luii we ore o<?{uii at peace until after 
a fragrant cup of unsweeten-cd coffee, wlteri 
i ;uik tlie Cadi it he li.'is liad much pvofesKioniil 
business laid \. lie sa\s ye«., and adds that 
it has been ehietlv witli the Creeks, who li.ave 
grown very troublesome. He shakes his head 
doubtingly, when h«' speaks of that fieople, 
anil lie leais iTiat tliere is nothing good to bo 
done with them. “ I am like a certain 
father,” say.s the C'.adi, again illustrating Ilia 
opinion by an anecdote, “who had three sons. 
My i-KIcst always tidl.s me the truth : be is 
the Osnuinli. JNly second always tells me 
falseliooils ; he is the Zingari, or the Bulga- 
rian ; and wdieu I have to deal with either of 
these 1 know how to act, but my third son 
tells me sometimes truth and sometimes faJae- 
hood : he is nuule up of cunning, and deceives 
me always, lie is the Greek, and I never 
know how to treat him.” 

I am anxious to know the opinion of an 
lionesl Turk about the Tanzimat, and I lake 
the present opportunity of pulling the ques- 
tion fairly to tiie (ladi. I am glad when he 
answers uiiliesitatiugly that it has done good. 
He says that there is nothing new in the 
Tanzimat ; it merely provides that those laws 
to which violent men hml not attendeil sufli- 
ciently, shall be carried out — aioihing more. 
It merely enforces the spirit of the true law 
of the X^rophet, which was that all men 
should do unto others as tliej^ would be done 
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. by. I tell tlie Cadi that this is. also briefly 
the spirit of the Cliristian law and then 
we doze away in the same passive state of 
good-will as before, until the Cadi sends for 
some sherbet, which freshens us u]) again. | 

I meutlou iu a cursory maniier tluit we do 
not appreciate sherbet properly in Britain ; 
aiid the Cadi smiles as he pronounces the word 
“Wine?” in an interrogative form. “No,” 
I answ’fir ; “beer is 1 think, upon the whole, 
onr national drink.” The (Jadi grows suddenly 
expansive : he has tastetl it — it fizzes, and 
luis a pungent, pleasant t:iste. lie would like 
to have some more, but vulgar peo})le would 
tliink it a scandal if he were to send to Smyrna 
for some, though boi tied beer was by no means 
forbidden in the Koran. Terhajis 1 think 
inwardly,' because it had not been invented ; 
but I do not coninjniiieate this reflection to 
the C.adi. On the conti-aiy 1 resolve privately 
to send him half my stock of bitter ale that 
evening. I am not sure that he <loes not 
divine this intention, for lie tui-ns the con- 
A’ersation on tobacco, and says that he Inis 
latelj^ received some of a very fine sort from 
Constantinople, and he would like my ojiinion 
upon its merits. The Cadi, in his smiling 
way, I see, has been making a bargain ; so 1 
shall find a small leather bag waiting for 
me when I get home, and its IVagrance will till 
the house. Thi.s will bo the Cadis tobacco. 

Now 1 must think about going, and T make 
a preliminary observation, to tliis eflbet. The 
Cadi says th^t *‘he hopes to see me with grey 
moustaches.” fie means tliat he wislu‘.s me | 
long life. But, seeing me look jiuzzled. he 
adds — sliding again into one of those dear 
sententious stones — “This is a Turkish com- 
]iUment. But there was once a wit, who, 
seeing a certain sultan go forth tr) pi.iyer, 
cried out, May your Highness ami I live to 

' see your brother’s son a gre>}x*aKl. The 
sultan inquired Avliat he meant, and the fool 
replied : Your brother has yet to be born. 
He must be Uventy' years old liefure he ha.s a 
son, and that sou must be fifty before be is 
grey ; therefore I am wishing your Highness 
a reign of seventy years, and that I may live 
to witness it.” Tlie Cadi’s story hail the good 
old eastern conclusion ; and lie as.surc(l me 
that the sultan immediately raised Ids iiige- 
niou.s subject to tft^ highest offices in the state. 
I wish there were more Turks like the Cadi. 

BRITONS IN TURKEY. 

I AM in Mytilene, a small Eiii'opcau 
colony ; the principal occupation of my few 
companions and myself, is W'aiting for the 
hodts which touch heu-e on their way 
between Smyrna and Constantinople. We 
are great politicians; but have been lately 
.much surprised at the conduct of several of 
the Euroi>ean potentates, to wliom we believe 
that We could furnish much useful advice. 
Like all small communities we have a notable 
talent for prophesying the events which never 
happen, and W6 are obliged to console ,our- 


selves with the reflection , that the events 
which we foresaw might have Ooctuxed-r^had 
things turned out as we expected* We at:e . 
also fond of the marvellou^ and love to *re* 
late circumstances which did never happen. 
We seem to me to live in a strange far-awi^ 
atmosphere, which is now rapidly passing 
from the whole world like the dim misty 
vapours which fly at the approach of morn- 
ing. We arc in an enchanted sleep, and 
dwell iu the world of dreams rather tliau in 
the waking life of the busy times over the 
water. We are but a few ho\irs from the 
ipiick world of Smynia and Constantinople, 
and if ever they send us a newspaper or a 
printing-press, or a lawyer, our rejjose will 
be broken, liven three young doctors who 
have just finislied their education in France 
have begun to [rouble us ; but their efforts have 
been hitherto received with so much dis- 
favour tliat it is generally hoped they will 
be put down. Thus far, the llojas and Greek 
chanters of charm.s eflbctually exclude them 
from all practice ; so that there i.s reason for a 
liclief that they may be even starved out, if we 
juvserve ouranciciit institutions a little longer. 
Wo love to congregate around tlie bright 
Maijgal ill winter time, or on our pleasant 
h:\lconies in the soft evenings of summer. 
There, we telH^ach other tales of pi rates, which 
adveuluious u’avcllers have brought us from 
theother Greek islands : pirates wlio have even 
})erhaps ventured to plunder the barques of a 
few 2 >oor lishcriiieii on our own coast, yanni 
Catirgi,thc famous robber of Smyrna, w.aslong 
the ciiicf theme of our discourse, and we liave 
been sometimes so dismayed by the tales 
of his achievements as to be afraid to go to 
bod. We kee]) each other in heart, however, 
by the assurance that each of us would be 
jire]»arcd with some formidable weapon of 
defence in case of need ; also by relating 
fearful stories of our former iirowess in 
other places. The doctor of the (|uarantinQ 
assures us that, on one occasion, he took .such 
a sigii.'il vengeance on a small boy whom he 
caught in the act of abstracting his pocket- 
handkerchief, as caused him to exhiliit the 
most extraordinary signs of fear and dismay. 
IJe assures us also tliat a peculiar manner 
which he has acquired of looking at pcop^. 
has often been .sufficient to dismay the boldest 
of Ills patients, and that he has no doubt it 
would be found equally effectual against an 
enemy. But, notwithstanding these satisfac-, 
lory appearances, there are not wanting some 
of the more prudent among us, who have pro- 
posed to pay a person to go about industri- 
ously circulating the rumour that we have been 
very poor ever since our olives were destroyed 
by the cold of eighteen hundred and fifty. He 
is to pretend even to he in want of small 
sums of money on our behalf, but in no 
case to contract a loan, on account of the 
lieavy interest which clings to all borrowed 
money in these countries, 
lliere is a. pleasant elderly gentlemcm^ n 
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Greelc vith whom I chiefly pass my evenings 
when nc^ engaged in these councils. He 
is one of the forgotten celebrities of a far dif- 
ferent world, and in' his youth took a gallant 
part in the Greek War of Indepen<lence. Cast 
down by the ungenerous forgetfulness of his 
couhtrymen and too proud to reproach them, 
he talks to me of the old times of Capo 
H’Istrias and General CJhurch. He remem- 
bers Lord Byron and Mr. SUmhoi)e, as if he 
had parted Irom thom yesterday. When 
ohee fairly warmed by these memoi ies — and I 
love to set him on his noble old liobb 3 '-horse — 
he smokes away at his chibouque with such 
enthusiasm, and I at mine so tbonghtfuUy, 
that we often seem to fall into a sort of 
cloudy trance. At the end of an liour or 
two the old gentleman appears to fade away. 
Then, clearly from out the mist, are marshal leil 
names which will be remembered long, 
the patriot bands of modern Greece : and 
Byron is again dying, amid the poisonous 
swamps of Missolonghi. Tims do 1 seem 
to know, as if I liad dwelt among them, the 
men who thought and Ibuglit, and wrought — 
for what ? 

We have oiir wise men and our reprobates. 
There is Kyrios Bumba., who is .su)>|>osed to 
possess many extraoj’d inary iitiaiiiments, and 
a wisdom altogethoi’ remarkable ; who says 
nothing with such tlignity as will cause the 
most indifforent beludder to be impressed 
with respect and awe. If, after the cxainjdc 
of most sages in small places, he keeps his 
wisdom very much to himself, we are not at 
all disposed to disparage it on that account. 
Like the rest of mankind we are always ready 
to admire what m'c do not know ; tor, with 
the best will in the world, it is x*crhaps im- 
possible to admire what we do know. 

On the oth(T liaiid, among the chief of the 
good-for-nothings ou whom our little society 
is disposed to look severely, is the car- 
penter, who has been, twice during the |.>aat 
year observeil publicly in .such a slate of 
emotion, from the etleots of li<iu()r, as even to 
be unsteady on his legs while walking along 
the street. It is true that he has exhibited 
many signs of contrition, and that he several 
times took refuge in flight rather than meet 
the ecrntiiiising glance of M ias Pe.abod y, a 
lady with a swift and arrowy sharpness of 
tongue, lately on a visit from Smyrna to a 
relative who has married and settled in our 
little colony. T remember, however — for it 
was not more than nine days ago, and at 
about the hour wlieii I am now writing these 
lines — ^that is, in the dusk of the evening — 
that, the carpenter being ill, I discerned 
Miss Peabody ^coming stealthily up the 
Bti’eet with something hhlden under her 
cloak. She stopf)ed at the carpenter’s door 
and knocked softly ; but before it was half 
opened she took the something from under her 
cloak and thrust it through tha aperture, 
after which she disappeared with great preci- 
pitation lest she should Ibe' observed. At first 


I was disposed to apprehend that she hail 
tmnslated one of i)r. Tliwackcush ion’s (I)r. T. 
is our Chaplain at Smyrna) sermons into 
Greek for liis edili cation, and had chosen the 
present occaHion as a fovourablt* opportunity 
of effecting the carpenter’s reform by those 
means : but going out in the evening to fullil 
my duties towards society (which is our 
phrase for taking tea in these parts) T learned 
inclircctl}’^ that Miss Peabody had been 
informed of the carj)enter’a ilincss, and had 
carrie<l him a dish of arrowroot of her own 
making. 1 afterwards learned also that the 
carpenter, not knowing what to do with it, 
and yet having a great belief in IMiss I*eaV>ody, 
ha<I supposed that llie arrowroot w;>s 
intended to fix together the jiarts of a little 
work-box which he was making for hei*, .and 
l»ad applied it to this ])ur])ose ; but tiiicling 
the composition did not hold as he expected, 
wam much confounded. 

]‘ do not know that tliere is anything else 
about us by which we differ from the great 
faindy of mankind. 1 have seen something 
:of the. world, anil 1 have found men nearly 
j alike in .all i>la(‘es and couditious. The 
scene and di-e?.ses may be different, in ;i court 
' and in a village, but the actors are very much 
' the sanje. 

I 

ONE OP OUlt LEGAL FICTIONS. 

Tttf. ]>ra}e.i'S were made, the benediction 
given, till* bells rang out tlioirlustyepitha- 
' lamium, an<l by the law of the Church and 
the law of the land, Charlotte and Robert 
Dcsbormigh were henceforth one — one in 
interests, one in life. No chill rights or 
selfish individuality to sow dlsimion between 
them ; no miiiaUiral laws to weaken her 
devotion by olfcring a traitorous asylum 
against him ; but, united by bonds none couhl 
break — their two lives welded together, one 
•lud indivisible for ever — they set their names 
to th.at form of niarriagi*, which so many 
h.avc signed in hope,, to road over for a long 
lifetime of bitlenioss .aud dosx>aii*. Yet what 
can bo more beanlilul Mum the ideal of an 
Knglish marria'_;r* ! This strict union of 
interests — although it does mean the aV)- 
Horplioii of the woman’s whole life in 
that of the man’s — although it does mean 
the entire annihilation of all her rights, in- 
diviii'udily, legal existence, and his sole 
recognition by the law — ^yct how beautiful it 
is ill tlie ideal ! She, as the weaker, lying 
sale in the shadow of his strength, upheld by 
his hand, cherished by his love, los-ing herself, 
in the larger being of her husband : while he, 
in the vanguard of life, protects her from all 
evil, and shields ln*r against danger, and 
takes on himself alone the strife and Mm 
weary toil, the danger, and the struggle. 
What a delightful picture of unsellishness and 
chivalr}^, of devotedness, and manly iiro- 
tection ; and wliat sacrilege to erase so much 
poetry from tlipe dry code of our laws ! 
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was too Btro^g to be oacrificed even to 
her outrag^ womanhood; and that aho 
inigbt remaiiL near them, and carecs them, 
and edooffibe them, she bore her iiials now 
cokuing fast and thick upon her, with for- 
beail^ce, if not with sUeuce. 

‘But, matters came at last to a climax ; 
though sooner and on diiforent gi-ouiids 
than might have been expected- She 
and her husbajid pai'ted on a triviid ques- 
tion of itself, but with grave results : a 
mere dispute as to wheUier the children 
should accomjmiy their mother on a visit to 
one of her iirothers, "who w'lis avowedly 
(very extraordinary that he should be 
so, after the married life she had led !) 
unfrieudly to her husband. It was* at last 
decided that they should not go, and after a 
bitter struggle. Fai* more was iiivtdved in 
this question than appojirs on tlic surface; 
her right to tljo maiifigemciit. of her sons, 
even in tlic most tiilling matters, was the 
I'Cal point of coiiLeiitioii ; the mother was 
^ obliL^'d to yield, and she tuil alone ; the 
children remaining at home tin* fatlicr. 
The <lay after she left, she received a message 
from one of tlie servants to tell her that 
aoniethiijg was WTOiig at home ; for, tin. 
children had heen taken away, with all their 
clothes and tovs, no ojic knew where. In a 
storm of teri’or and agony hUc gave herself 
up to the trace, and at l;iht ioiind out their 
hiding-place. Hut without any go<al resulk 
The woman who had reei'ived tlnm, under 
the sanction of the father, refused to de- 
liver them up to licr, and met her prayers 
and remonstrances with insults and! 
sarcasms. She was oblig(‘d to return, 1 
widowed and diildlcss, to htr sister’s home 
in the country ; like a wounded panther 
tearing at the lance in his siile, a le.ajTul 
mixture of love and beamy, and rage and 
despair. Jt was w^ell that she ilid icLuni to 
her sister’s house instead of her own home, 
for, her husband, eiu\iged at her jiersisleuce 
•ih visiting her bj-other against liis consent, 
ordered the servants to refuse hei* admittajice 
should sire present lierseH and ‘‘to oi>eii tJie 
house door only with the chain across.” 

j^Jfter balancing between reconciliation and 
prosecution, a divorce suit w*as docideil on by 
her liusband ; expressly undertaken ‘‘ because, 
his wife would not return to him.” Hy this suit, 
he attempted to prove that an old friend and 
patron, to whom he owed his present pusition 
and his former fortune, wras tlie seducer 
of his wife. But, the case broke down ; and 
the jury, witliout leaving their box, gave a ver- 
dict in favour of the dcfeiuiaut : a gentleman 
of known honour and established reputation. 
The crowded court rang witli cheers, such as 
it rarely echoed to before, as the verdict 
'was ^juronounoed ; friends in every degree of 
lifey old friends and friends hitherto strangers, 
her with their warmest ByxupaUiy ; 
and if readiness of the world in ^uerai 
to be and to ast iright a proved 


wrong, could have acted dii'eetly upon the 
law, or could liave essentially served hea* 
without its aid, she would have had ample 
redress. But it is the peculiar hardship of 
Piicli a case tliat no aid but the aid of the law 
itself, remote and alooi^ can give redress- The 
feelings may be soothed, but the wrongs 
remain. 

And now began the most painful part of the 
sad epic, whose initiatory iiymns liad glidt>d 
into a dirge : a dii-ge for ruiuod hoyics and 
W'asted youth, for a heart made desolate, and 
a home ilestroyed ; a dirge for the sliattcred 
household gods and the lleetings of the fond 
visions of Jier heart. 

The suit was ended, and the law* had pro- 
iiouncod the socused wife innocent. But the 
law also pronounced the innocent mother 
without a claim to her own children. 
Ti.cy were the father’s property ; absolutely 
and entirely, lie phiced them with his 
siht *!*, a l;i<ly who shared his proponsity for 
corj)ore:il punishment ; and -who lloggeil the 
eldest cJiild, a sensitive and delicate hoy of 
SIX years old, for receiving and reading a 
letter from his mother, To iiii]»ress on his 
memory,” slit', said, “tlnat he was not to 
receive letters from her”! Tlie yet younger 
was stripped naked and chastised with a 
riding-vvdiq). Yet the law held back these 
eliildren Irtuii their mother’s love, and 
gave them to the charge of those wlio 
thought tlicir education fitly carried on 
by such means. Time jiassed, imd still 
the quarrel and the sepai’ation eoniinued. 
By a small alteration in this same law 
of ours — this idol made by our hands, 
tl en dcilied and worshijiped — she was 
at length ]>»rmitted to see her boys. But 
only at staled t imes, and at certain lionrs, 
and in the coldest nuinner. It was her 
husband’s piivilege to deny her all ma-, 
tornal intercourse with her sons, and lie 
sti etched his jirivilege to the utmost. 
Mo touch of pity dissolved the •iron bars of 
the law, and no breath of mei*cy WiU'mcd 
the breast of Hie husband and master. 
Agaiiibt the decree of the law, w^at was the 
pi otestiug cry of nature 'i A hollow whistling 
Hiiioiig the reeds of a sandy waste, whidi no 
man heeded — which no voice answered. 

Years trailed wearily on. Long years of 
taming down her proud heart, ladt**! almost 
beyond its strength ; long years of buttle 
wiib the wild sorrow of her childless life ; 
long years when the mother’s soul stood 
ill the dai’k valley of deatli wheie no 
light and no hope were. But the crim^iaL 
law swept on tlie heaten track, and no 
one stopjied to aslc over whose heai*t 
this great car of our Juggernaut parsed. 
The mother — sire to whom God has dele- 
gated the care of her young — she on wlnira 
be shame and dishonour If slie neglect this 
duty for any self-advantage whatsoever; 
she, — man’s wife, and a man’s lawful . 
chattel, — had po riglit to tli>ose who liad 
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CJIArTER XI. 

The Fairy palaces, burst out into illumina- 
tion, before pale niormng, showed the moii- 
iti'oub berpents of binuke trailing theiii 8 t‘lvc 8 ! 
over CoketoD^n. A clatteiing of dugs upon 
the pavement ; a rapid ringing of bolls ; ami all 
the melancholy-mad e’opliauls, poliblied luid 
oiled up for the day’s monotony, were at their 
heavy exercise again. 

Btepheu bent over his loom, quiet, watchful, 
and steady. A special contrast, as every man 
was in the forest ol looms wheie Ste])heii 
workmi, to the ciabhiug, Hiuashing, feaung 
piece of mecluuiiam at which he laboured. 
XiTever fear, good peojde of an anxious tui n of 
mind, that Art will consign Main re to oblivion. 
Set anywhere, shle by bule, the work ol (-loi) 
and the work of miin ; ami the foimer, even I 
though it be a tioop of Hands of veiy binall | 
account, will gain in bolenin diguii> iiuiu the , 
conipaiisoii. 

Four hundred and inoie Hands in tins 
Mill ; Two hundred and hfty horbe Steam | 
Power. It is known, to the force of a single 
pound weighty what the engine will do ; but, 
not all the calculiitois of the National Debt 
can tell me tho ca])acity foi good or evil, tor 
love or hatred, for pjtiiotiwn or discontent, 
for tho <!ocompositioii of viitiie intoiiee, or 
the reveibc, at any single nvoment in the soul of 
one of these its quiet ber\aiits, with tho 
composed &ceB and the I'egulated actions. 
There is no mystery in it ; there is an un- 
fathomable mysttry in the meanest of them, 
for ever.— -Suiiposing we weie to reserve our 
anrithmetic lor mateind objects, and to 
gavem these awful unknown quantities by 
Other means ! 

The day grew strong, and showed itself 
outside, even against the flaming lights within. 
The lights woie turned out, and the work went 
on. The rain ioU, and the Smoko-serpents, 
submissive to the curse of all that tribe, 
trailed themselves upon the earth. In the 
UMu-yard outside, the steam from the escape- 
pipe^ the litter of barrels and old iron, the 
flihwiim heaps of coals, the ashes eveiywhere, 
wtf e ^'uuosd in a veil of mist and rain. 

iwork on, until the noon-bell 


rang. More clattering upon the pavements. 
The looms, and wheels, and Hands, all out of 
gear for an liour. 

Stephen camo out of the hot mill into the 
d imp wind and the cold wet stieets, haggard 
and worn. He turned from liis own class and 
hi® own quarter, ticking nothing but a little 
hiead as ho walked along, towards the hill on 
which his principal employer lived, in a red 
house with . bkick outside bhutters, green 
inside blinds, a black blieet door, up two white 
steps, Boundlruy (m letters very like him- 
self) 111)011 a brazen ]>late, and a round brazen 
door-handle uudcincatli it like a brazen 
full stop. 

Mr. Boundoby was at his lunch. So 
Stephen had t.\pectcd WoiiUl his servant 
say that mio of the Hands begged Icave^ 4 o 
speak to liini ^ Message in return, requiring ^ 
name of siuli Hand. Stephen Blackpool.* 
Tlurc was nothing troublesome against 
Stephen Dlfiek])ool ; yes, he niiglit come in. 

Steplieii T)Iack])ool in the parlour. Mr. 
BoumUiby (whom ho iu-»t knew by sight), 
at lunch on chop and sherry. Mrs. 
Spnrsit netting at the fireside, in a sidC'- 
saddle attitude, with one foot in a cotton 
St in up. It was a ])ait, at once of Mi’s. 
Spai*sit’s dignity ami serMco, not to luneli. 
She aiqiei vised the meal ofln but implied 
that in her own stately person she considered 
lunch a weakness. 

** Now, Stephen,” said Mr. Boundei'liy, 

“ what's the matter with yoM 

vStepheu made a bow. Not a servile one— 
these IJaiids will never do that ! Lord bless 
yon, sir, you’ll never catch them at that, if 
they have bet ii with you twenty ycais • — and, 
:u a complimentary toilet tor Mis Spaiwit, 
tucked his neckerchief ends into his waistcoat. 

<*Now, you know,” said Mr. Boundeiby, 
taking some sherry, “ we have never Lad any 
diflieiilty with you, and you have never been 
Olio of the unreasonable ones. Fou don’t 
expect to be set up in a coach and six, and to 
be fed on turtle-soup and veiiHou, with a gold 
spoon, as a good many of ’em do;” Mr. 
Bouuderby always represented this to be the 
sole, immediate, and direct object of any 
Hand who was not entirely satjshed ; ‘^’ind 
tberefbre 1 know already tliat you have n >fe 
como here to make a complaint. Now, ypu 
know, I am oectRim of that, beforehand.” 


Tpi.. 


nonsEHOLi> wom>B. 


[«aaiwiM)v 


" No, nit, Bare 1 ha* not eoom for nowt o* 
tb* kmd *’ 

Ml Boandeiby Beemed agreeaLly aur- 
prised, uotwitliatandiiig liis pievions aiiong 
ounvictiou “Very -well,” ic turned 

** You’re a steady lland, and I Mas not mia- 
takcu Now, let me luai whit its all ibout 
As it’s not tbit, let me lu ii wbat it is 
What have j ou got to iba\ I Out with it , lad • ’ 

Stepbui b ippeiied 1 o gUnc< towaidsMis 
Sjiubi “ lean go Ah J oundciby, it ^ou 
wisli It,” said that at It s iti ibciiii, lad v, inakuig 
a flint of tskin^ bei i joL out ot the stiiiup 

Ml Boundeib^ sti>od bn, by liol ling i 
mouthful of cb(p iii suspeiiHion be t tic swal 
lowing it Slid putlmg out bic Icti bind 
Then, wilbdi iwjiig bis ban 1 iiid swUlowiug 
hiB mouthful of ebop, bt sud to Stiplien 

“ J^ow, \ou know tins ^oo I 1 wU is a bom 
lady, a Ingb luh A u ne not to suppose 
because she kc ]ts in> bouse f ti me, tbtt she 
basil t b (11 \eiv bigh up the lice— -ab up 
at the top ot thi tiei * !Ncw if -100 hi\e 
got am thing to ss> that can t 1 e siid before 
a bom lady, this liK will leiie the 100m 
If wbal you have got to hi} <av be sui 
before \ bom lidy, this lidy will stiy wbeie 
she lb * 

“Sii I hope I luvci bid iiowt to sij 
not titten foi a bom ltd> to licai, siii 1 wtu 
born mvRcii, was the icpiy, occuiupaiiici 
w«th i isligb^ flush 

“V^iy well, Slid Ml If iin brbv, iwshing 
away his xiUte, and h luin^ back ^ >ue 
awi> 

“ i ha’ eoom, * bteoheu liesran, raising hia 
eyes iiom the llooi diier a moment’s con 
Bidei itutn “to ask >o >01 uUnc I nec 1 t 
oveimueb Iweic manic loti iLubi Muiuiii 
ninclLtu year sin, long and diee Jjtlic wt it a 
youngtasb — piett} en iw — wi go<<l wcdintsof 
neisiii’ Well* She went bid — so 11 Not 
along ot me Oounows J were n it i unkiiul 
husband to l^er ” 

*1 hue heard all this befoie, sul Mi 
Bunidcib} “She foun 1 otbei ooinj)iiim« 
look t> drinking, left off woikin^ sdd Uu 
fuiintuii piwued the clothes, and jiKyed ol 1 
Goosibdiv 

“ I WI 1 e p iticnt wi her ” 

(“ Ihe moie Juol \ou, I think,” said Mr 
Boimdcrby, in contnldicc to bis wine Olay’S ) 

“J wcie very piticnt wi* her 1 tried to 
wean her fta’t, ower snd owei agen 1 tned 
this, 1 tiled that, 1 tiied t oothei I ha gone 
home, ni my’s the time ml foun 1 all vanished 
ab I hud 111 the woild md her without a 
aenm left to bless hersen’ ly mg on liarc ground 
i lia’ don’t not once, uot twice — twenty 
tune » ’ 

Kvety hnem hiB face deepened us he said 
it, and put in its affecting evidence ot the suf- 
toiug he had uudetgone 

“ 1 lom bad t»u worse, fiom worse to worse 
Slie left me She disgcaied heisen’ evety- 
ways, bitter and bad bhe cooiu back, she 
<^ain baobf aha 000m back* What could 


I do t* hinder her t I lia* walked the 
stieets nights long, ere ever I’d go home. 
1 ha’ goue t’ th’ hngg, minded te fling 
m'^ sen’ owei , md ha’ no more on *t 1 hw 
bort that much, that 1 were owd when 1 were 
young ” 

Mts 8 pat sit, easily ambling along with hei 
netting net lies, i iisid the Coriolanuiii eye- 
biows ami Hhook hei he id, as iiiucli is to siy, 

‘ 1 lu p eat know ti ouble is w ell is the siualL 
rieasc to turn youi humble eye m My diiec- 
iiun 

“ 1 h i’ jiaid hei to keep aw a’ fia’ me These 
fiv( 11 f lia piid hei 1 lia* col ten decent 
I fcwtiils about m< igeii I hi lived hn id and 
'sul, but nut ash im d iiid learfo i tlu miii- 
nits o’ m> lift I ist night, I went home 
J lure she li> upon iny liaiston » 1 here she 
IS* 

In the Htiength of his misfortiiue, and the 
ciici vy of hi^ (list less he hie I loi tlu moment 
like a pioiid man In an »th i nu nient, he 
sto » 1 IS hi ii id stoo 1 ill tbW time — his usual 
st< o]i upon him , his ]>(mdti 111^ Met addressed 
t»Mi Huindcib} with t eunous expUMMon 
on it hilt slue wd li ilf 1 iphxt 1 is if hi« 
null I wtie s(t up >11 uiii ivcllmc sonu thing 
Ivciy dilh lilt his hit held tiglit in his 
leti bind, which robted on his hip, his 
i ht urn with ling i 1 ])iopiiel} and force 
ot ution, Mi> t uuestJi iiiiphasising whit he 
baid not lt*ist so whin it ilwavs piused, 
a little bent, but not withdrawn, as he 
paused 

I I w is »u pi iintcd with all tli s yon know,” 
sud Ml Loini hilu, * ixi pt tlu list clause, 
ling a^o Us I bad ) b that wh it^it is 
Aon Ind b tter hive bit 11 sitisfi d is you 
Were Hid not h i\p got mu I led However, 

I it’s t K) 1 ite to s ly th it 

A\as It 111 uiu<]|uil mniiiage sir, m pomt 
of yeai s ? isked Mi s bj) u sit 

“You liai what this Udy fsks Was it 
sn unequ d mam ig( iii point of Mars thiM un- 
lucky }oh of youis i said Mr B luiid iby 
‘ Not e en so 1 wiie one-ind twenty my- 
sen , she were tweiitv nighboul ” 

“Indeed sii ? * sul JVlib Spaihit to her 
f’huf with gie it pi I i(hty ‘ 1 inferred, fiom 
itb heiii^ HO iinseiablti a mainage, that it 
was ynobably an unequal one m pomt of 
yens 

Mr Bounder by looked veiy haid at the 
good lady in a si lolong w i} that h ul an Oiid 
sheepishncBs ibout it He fuitihed himself 
with a little more sherry 

* Weil ? Why don t you go ou ? ’ he then 
asked, tuinng rathei initably on bt<2)heu 
Blackpool 

‘ I ha* eoom to ask yo, sir, how T am to 
be ridden o’ this woman ” bfcplu n infused 
a yet deeper gravity into the mixed exprea- 
Sion of hiB attentive face Mis SjmrsTt 
uttered a gentle ejaculation, as having re- 
ceived a mot at shock 
“Wlmt do you mean?” said Bounderby, 
getting up to lean his back against the ehim- 






: xittv^EH^ .^,OTiaSt iiipe ^ tatlkiag about 1 
t took hfer, for better for worse.” 

^ I mun* 1^ ridden o* her. I counot bear’t 
Romwore. I ha.' lived under’t so long, for 
tbat I lift’ had’n the pity and the comforting 
wbrde o* th* beet Imb living or dead. Ha^ly, 
but for her, I should ha* gone hottering 
mad.*' 

^He wlBhes to be free, to marry the 
female of whom he Biieaks, I fear, eir,** 
obeerved Mrs. Sparsit in an uiider-toue, 
and much dejected by the immorality of tlie 
people. 

*♦ 1 do. The lady Bays what’a right. I do. 
1 were a coming lo’t. I ha* read i’ th* papers I 
.that great fok' (fair faw ’em a’ ! I wishes ' 
*em DO hurt !) are not bonded together for 
better for worse bo fust, but that they can be 
set free ft’a* their misfortiiet marriages, and 
marry ower agon. When they dunuot agree, 
for that their tempers is ill-sorted, they 
have rooms of one kind an’ another in their 
houses, and they can live asiiiulers. We 
fok ha’ only one room, and we can’t. When 
that won’t do, they ha’ gowd and other cash, 
and they can say, ‘ This for yo, and that for 
me,* and they can go their separate, ways. 
We can’t. Bpite o’ all that, they can be set 
iret for smaller wrongs than is sutfered by 
hundre<lB an’ hundreds of us — by women fur 
more thjoi men — they can be set free for 
smaller wrongs tlian mine. So, I mun be 
ridden o’ this wife o’ mine, and I want 
t’ ktiow how 1 ** 

” No bow,” returned Mr. lioundcrby. 

” If I do her any hurt, sir, there’s a law to 
punish me ? ** 

“ Of course there is.** 

“ If I flee from her, there’s a law to punish 
me ? ” 

Of course there is.” 

1 marry t’oother dear lass, there’s a 
1ft w to punish me 

“ Of course tliere is.” 

“ If I was to live wi’ lier an’ not marry 
her — saying such a thing could be, which it 
never could or would, an’ her so good — 
there’s a law to punish me, in every innocent 
chilt lielougiug to me ? ” 

” Of course there is.” 

” Now, ft’ Ood’s name,” said Stephen Black- 
pool, ** show me the law to helj) me ! ” 

"There’s a sanctity in this relation of life,” 
said Mr. Bouuderby, "and — and— it must 
bo kgpt up.” 

"No no, duuuot say that, sir. ’Tan’t kep’ 
up that way. Not that way. ’Tis kep’ 

’ down that way. I’m a weaver, I were in a 
iact’ry when a chilt, but I ha* gotten to 
aee wi* and eern to hear wi’. 1 read in th* 
papers, every ’Sizes, every Sessions — ssid 
you rid too— I know it !— with, dismay— 
■''poW' th* unpoasibility o* ever getting un- 
;1]^Mned from one another, at any price, on any 
tBrans, brings blood upon this Land, and brings 
eomiuen married fok (agen 1 say, women 
w;bf’dt^ ihah men) to little, murder, and 


sudden death. Let ua ha* tWa^ ri^t uador* 
stood. Mine's a grievous case, aii I* ■wiant«^ 
if yo will be so good— t* know the law that 
helps me.” > < 

"Now, I tell you what 1 ” said Mr. 
derby, putting liia bauds in his pockets, 

" There is such a law.” 

Stephen, subsiding into his quiet maimer, and 
never wandering in Ids attention, gave a nod. 

"But it’s not for you at all. It costs 
money. It costs a mint of money.” 

How much might that be 1 Stephen 
calmly asked, 

" VVhy, you’d have to go to Doctors* Com- 
I moiiH with a suit, and you’d have to go to a 
court of Common Law with a suit, ami you’d 
have to go to the House of Lords with a suit, 
and you’d have to get an Act of Parliament 
to enable you to niaiTy again, and it would 
ftosl you (if it was a case of veiy plAn-salling), 

J 4U]>p()»e from a tlvousand to lifteen hundred 
pound,” said Mr. Lounderby, "Perhaps twice 
the money.” 

"There’s no other law ? ” 

" Certainly nut.” 

"Why then, sir,’’ said Stephen, turning 
white, and motioning with that right hand of 
his, as if he gave evei ything to the four winds, 

" ’ifi^amuddle. "I’is just a muddle a’ tougetUer, 
mi* the sooner I am dead, the better.” 

(Mrs. Sparsit again dejected by the impiety 
of tlie jieople.) 

" Pooh, pooh ! Don’t you talk nonsense, 
my good fellow,” said Mr. Boiinderby, 
"alKuit things you don’t understand; and 
don’t you call the Institutions of your country 
a muddle, or you’ll get yourself into a real 
muddle one of these fine morn lugs. The in- 
stiiutions of your country are not your piece- 
work, and the only thing you have got to do, 
is, to miml your piece-work. You didn’t take 
your wife lor fast and for loosie ; but for 
better for worse. If she has turned out 
worse — why, all we have got, to say is, she 
might have turned out better.” 

"*Tjs a muddle,” said Steplien. shaking hia 
head as he moved to the door. " Tis a* a 
muddle ! ” 

"Now, I’ll tell you what!” Mr. Bounderbv 
resumed, as a valedictory address. "With 
what 1 shall call your unhallowed opinions, 
you have been quite shocking this huly ; who, 
as 1 have already told you is a born lady, 
and who, as I have not already told you, has 
had her own marriage nLisfaitunes to the 
tune of tens of thousauds of pounds— tens of 
Thou-satuls of Pounds ! ” (he re^ieated it with 
great relish). "Now, jmu have always been 
a steady Hand hitherto ; but my opinion is, 
and so I tell you plainly, that you are turning 
into tlie wrong road. You have been listen- 
ing to some mischievous stranger or other— 
they’re always about— and the best thing you 
can do is, to come out of that. Now, you un- ^ 
derstand ; ” here his countenance express^ , 
marvellous acuteness ; " I can see as for 
grindstone os ^another man ; forthex^ 
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good many, perhapii becaase I had my nose I 
well kept to it when 1 was young. 1 seel 
traces of the turtle soup, and venison, and 
gold spoon in' this. Yea, 1 do ! '’ ciicd Mr. 
Bounderby, shaking his head with obstinate 
canning. “ By the LoihI Harry, 1 do ! ” 

With a very different shake of the head 
and a deep sigh, Stephen said, “Thank you, 
air, 1 wish you good day.” So, he left Mr. 
Bound erby ewelling at Ins own portrait on Iho 
wall, as ii he were going to explode himself I 
into it ; and Mrs. Spaisit still ambling on with 
her foot in her stirrup, looking quite cast 
down by the popular vices. 

CHATTER XII. 

Old Stephen descended the two white steps, 
abutting the black door with the biazen door- 
plate, by the aid of tlie brazen full-stop, to 
which he gai^e a p.u ting polish with tlie sleeve 
of his coat, observing tliat his hut hand 
clouded it. Ho crossed the street with his 
eyes bent upon the ground, and thus was 
walking burro wiully away, when he felt a touch 
upon his arm. 

It was not the touch he needed most at such 
a moment — tho touch that could calm the* 
wild waters of his soul, as the uplifted hand | 
of the Bublimest love and patience could abate 
the raging of the sea — yet it was a woman's 
hand too. It was an old woman, tall and 
shapely still, though withered by Time, on 
whom his eyes fell whciihe stopped and tinned. 
bUe was very cleanly and Jilaiuly diessed, 
had country mud upon her shoes, and was 
newly come from a jouincy. Tiio flutter of 
her manner, m the unwonted noise ot the 
streets ; the spai’c shawl, carried unfolded oil 
her arm; the heavy umbiella, and little 
basket; the loose long-fiiigcied gloves, to whirh | 
her hands were unused ; all bespoke an old ■ 
woman from the couutry, in her plain holiday ' 
clothes, come ,into Coketown on an expedition | 
of mro occurrence, ilemarkiug this at a 
glance, with the quick observation of Ins cl,i,ss, 
Stephen Blackpool bent his attentive fare — 
his face, whiuli, like the faces of many ot his 
order, by dint of long working with t) es ainl 
hands in the midst ot a prodigious noise, had 
acquired the conceiitrat^ look with which we 
are familiar in the countenances of the deaf — 
the better to hear what she asked him. 

“Tray sir,” said the old woman, “did’nt 
I see you comp outol that gentleimui’s house ?” 
pointing back to Mr. liounderby’s. “ 1 believe 
It was you, unless I have had the bad luck to 
mistake the person in following ?” 

“Yes missus,” returned Stephen, “it wore 
me.” 

“ Have you — ^you’ll excuse an old woman’s 
curiosity — ^have you seen the geutlemau ?” 

“ Yes, missus.” 

“And how did he look, sir? Was he 
, portly, bold, outspoken, hearty T’ Ah siie 
straightened lier own figure, and held up 
J*er head in adapting her acticfii to her words, 


the idea crossed Stephen that he had seen 
this old woman before, and had not quite 
liked her. ^ 

“ O yes,” he returned, observing her more 
attentively, “ he were all that.” 

“And healthy,” said the old 'woman, “as 
the fresh wind 1 ” 

“ Yes,” returned Stejjhen. “ He were 
ett’n and drinking — os large and as loud as a 
llummobee.” 

“ Thank you ! ” said the old woman with 
infinite content. “Thank you ! ” 

He certainly never had seen this old woman 
before. Yet there was a vague remembrance 
in his xnmd, as if he had more than once 
dreamed of Home old woman like her. 

She walked along at his side, and, gently 
accommodating himself to her humour, he said 
Coketown was a busy place, was it not ? To 
which she answered, “Eigh sure ! Dreadful 
busy ! ” Then he said, she came from the 
countpy, lie saw ? To whicli she answered in 
the aflir Illative. 

“By Pailiainentary, this moraing, I came 
forty mile by Bai liaincniaiy this morning, 
and I’m going back the same forty mile this 
afternoon. I walked nine mile to the station 
this morning, and if I find nobody on the road 
to give me a lift, I shall walk the nine mile 
back to night. Tliat’s pretty well, sir, at my 
age!” said the (halty old woman, her eyes 
biigliteumg with exultation. 

“ ’Deed ’tis. I )on’t do ’t too often, missus.” 

“No, no. Once a year,” she answered,, 
shaking her he.id. X spend my savings so, 
once every year. I come, legular, to tiamp 
«ibout the stieets, and see the genileraen.” 

“(Jnly to see ’em ?” returned Stephen. 

“ That ’s enough for me,” she replied, with 
great eai iiestness and interest of iiiauiier. 
“ 1 ask no more ! I liave been standing 
about, on this side of the way, to st o that 
gent h man tiiniing her head back towards 
Mr. Jkmiiderliy’s again, “ come out. But, he ’s 
kite this year, and 1 have not seen him. 
You came out, instead. Now, if I am obliged 
to go back Witliout a glimpse of him — T 
only want a glimpse — well ! I have seen 
you, and you liavo seen him, and I must 
make that do.” Saying this, she looked at 
Ste]»hcn as if to fix his features in her mind, 
and her eyes weie not so bright as they had 
been. 

With a Large allowance for difference of 
tastes, and with all submission to the })a- 
trioiaus of Coketown, this setmed so extra- 
ordinary a source of interest to take so 
much trouble about, that it perplexed him. 
But they weie passing the church now, and 
as his eye cauglit the clock, he (quickened his 
pace. 

He was going to his woik) the old 
woman said, quickening liers, too, quite 
easily. Yes, time was nearly out. On his 
telling her where he worked, the old woman 
became a more singular old woman than 
before. 


* * An’t you bapp 7 9 ” she asked him* the shameful figure heavy o& the bed, but 

« Why— 'there ’t^awmost nobbody but has heavier on his heart, 
their troubles, missus,” lie answered eva- Machinery slackened ; throbbing feebly like 
eively, because the old woman appeared to a fainting pulse ; stopped. The Pell again ; 
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take it for granted that he would be very tlie glare of light and heat dispelled ; the 
happy indeed, and ho had not the heart to factories, looming heevy in the black wet night; 
disappoint her. lie knew that tliere was their tall chimneys rising up into the air like 
trouble enough in the world ; and if the eompctiug Towers of Babel, 
old woman had lived so long, and conld lie had spoken to Bachael only last night, 
count upon his having so little, why so it was true, and had walked Avith her a little 
much the better tor her, and none the worse way ; but lie had his new njistorlunc on him, 
for him. in which no one else could give him a 

“Ay, ay! You have your troubles at moment’s relief, and, for the sake of it, and 
home, you mean ? ” she said. because be knew himself to want that soften- 

“’Times. Just now and then,” he answered iug of his anger which no voice l)ut herg 
slightly. conld cifoct, lie felt ho might so far disre- 

“But, working under such a gentleman, gard what she had said as to wait for her 
they don’t follow you to the Jj’actoiy i ” again, fle waited, but she had elu#pd him. 
No, no ; they didn’t follow him there, said She was gone. On no other night in the 

Stephen. All correct there, livervtliiiig I year, could he so ill have spai’ed her patient 

accordant there. (Jle did not go so far as | face. 

to say, for her pleasure, that thcie was a O! Better to have no home in which to 
sort ol Divine Bight theie ; but, I have ' lay his head, than to have a home and dread 
Jieard chiims almost as iiiagmficent of late ' to go to it, through such a cause. Ho ate 
yoai'R.) I and drank, ior he was exhausted — but, he 

U’hcy were now in the black bye-road near i litlle knew or cared what ; and he wandered 
the place, an<l tlie liands Avere cioAvdiiic: In | about in the chili ram, thinking and thinking, 
The bell was linging, and the Seipent was a ju 3<1 brooding and brooiling. 

Serpent of many coils, and tlie Elejdi.mt was No word of a new marriage bad ever 
getting ready. Tiie .slj aiige old woman Avas passed between them , but llachael had taken 

nclighted with the very bell. It A\as the great pity on him >oar8 ago, and to her 

b#»autifullest bell she had ever heaid, she I alone he had opened his closed heart all this 
said, and sounded grand ! I time, on tlic subject of his miocries ; and he 

She asked him, wlicii he slo])])ed good- know very Avell that if he were free to ask 
nnturedly to shake liands aviUi licr betore her, she would take him. Jfo thought of the 
going in, how long lie had Avoiked thoie / home he might at that moment have been 
“ A dozen year,” he told her. becking Avitli jileasure and pride ; of the 

“1 must kiss the Jiaiid,” said she, “that dillereiib man ho might have been that night; 
lias worked in this fine tactory tor a dozen ot‘ the lightness then m his now heavy-laden 
yearl” And shu lifted it, though he would breast ; of the then restored honor, sclf- 
iiavc prevented her, and pul it to 'her lips, respect, and tranquillity, now all torn to 
\Vhat harmony, besides her age and her pieces. ITe thought of the waste of the best 
Bimplicity, surrounded her, lu* did not know, part of his life, of the change it made in his 
but even in this laiitastic action there Avas character for the worse every Avay, of the 
a something neither out ol time nor jdaee ; dreadful nature of his existence, lionnd hand 
a Romctliing which it si'cnied as if uoboily and foot to a dead woman, and tormentod by 
else could have made as serious, or done a demon in her shape. lie thought of 
with such a natural and touehiug air. Bachael, how young when they were first 

He had been at his loom lull half an brought together in these circumstances, bow 
hour, thinking about this old woman, wbeii, mature now, how soon to grow old. He 
having occasion to move round the loom thought ot tlie number of girls and women 
for its adjustment, he glauci’d through a she had seen marry, how many homes with 
window which was in his eonier, and saw her cliildren in them she had seen grow up 
still looking up at the pile of building, lost aiooiid her, how she had contentedly pursued 
in admiration. Heedless of the smoke and her own loue quiet path — ^for him — and how 
mud and wet, ami of her two long journeys, he had sometimes seen a shade ot melancholy 
* she was gazing at it, as if the heavy thrum on her blessed face, that smote him witn 
that issued A‘om its many stories were proud remorse and despair. He set the picture 
music to her. of iicr up, beside the infamous image of last 

She was gone tiy and by, and the day went night ; and thought. Could it be, that the whole 
after her, and the lights sprung up again, *md earthly course of one so gentle, good, and 
the Express whirled in full siglit of the I’airy self-denying, was subjugate to such a wretch 
Palace over the arches near : little felt amid as that ! 

'the jarring of the machineiy, and scarcely Filled with these thoughts — so filled that 
heam aliuve its crash and rattle. Long he had an unwholesome sense of groAving 
before ithen, Ids thoughts had gone back to larger, of being placed in some new ana 
the dreary room above tdie little shop, and to diseased relatmu towards the objects among 
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Irliich he pftssed, of seeinff the iris i^otmd ofacruiuide in favour of the infidele, eethe 
omy misty light turn red-^he went home old knights of Malta would themselves have 
for shelter. been, if they eoiild have bi’oken througlt 

— — ^ — ““ — — the znosaio floors of the churches in which 

TROOPS AND JOBS IN MALTA. ’what 

was afloat under the sun. Tlie female popu- 

At anchor in the harbour of Vnletta ! hition of the town and neighbourhootl Imd 
Awikke in my berth, missing the usual lullaby, turned out, to a woman, for a good Sunday 
the roai'ing of tbo waves, and thumping of! inspection of the hewly-arrived troops, 
iho engine, L liearil the rain as it came |)attcr<> Maltese ladies of rank generally dress in ordi- 
ing down on the deck. There was clear sky nary European style, only with more decided 
In tho moming and a brilliant sun. Thchar- pieloreuee for wanu and sombre colonrs« 
bour was astir ; Coldstream and Greirulier i Natives belonging to tiie middle and the lower 
Guardsorowdedthewindowsof the houses, and ehisses eommoiil^ adhere to the old island 
the Teranda of the Lazaretto, the decks of the ' costume, weaving black drosses, white collars, 
troop-ships loceutly arrived, were red, black, and large black shawls, gathered into a great 
and white with soldiers, in every state of many folds at one shle, and drawn so far over 
dress anti undress ; gay boats were at work, ' the head, as to throw the face into shadow, 
dancing about upon llio surf between the i The old women are quite intoi'esting fV>r their 
shore and ships, currying to land soldiers, ugliness, the young ones for their beauty, and 
who stepped out in full parade dress, boat - 1 for exposing the English forces to considerable 
'load after boat load, from among the motley | peril ; maiiv of our soldiers will, 1 fear, leave 
Crowds of their companions. Tliero w’oa much 1 Malta vanr|inslicd men. 
oheeriiig and laughter floating fitfully about. I lhave fairly fulfilled my design of spending 
I meant to make myself at home in Malta fourteen daysin Malta, and iit the end of them 
for at least a fortnight, and was very much j 1 now set dowui niy notes of Maltese experience, 
disposed to do so. JL was then Sunday morn- .and of the talk that I have heard commonly 
ing, in March, and I said to myself, I will among the ])eople. I may repeat much that is 
put on my boots and go ashore to break- incorrect, for 1 am no more tliau n re|K>i*tcr 
fast. of opinions and tales that I found current ia 

Let the geographer describe Vaiidta; to tho place, Bui, as they aie opinions and 
do that is not luy task. 1 wentup tlie iStmda talcs that I found universally accredited,! 
St Lucia to look for the Imperial Hotel — a think it propi r to make llicm known, 
caravanserai beloved by raidsliipmen, and! Though the Maltese air, seemed to me — 
therefore mothouglit a very gootl place for a ' coming as I did fiom the smoke of London— 

f entlemau unattached. Thither, accordingly, ' genial and bracing, tho weather sunny and 
went, and Uiere had broakfa.st in the coilcc- must delightful, tho Maltese themselves were 
room, with haU-a-dozen guai’dsmen and sea- ' grumbling about colil. The winter had been 
captiiii.s. All were possessed by a moat severe, and the spring they said was late ; 
eager curiosity for news ; au<l, as our vessel tlieii again, prices wore so high that they 
brought none of impoi tance, there was great thought 'a famine was impending. I need 
diaapjioiutmeiit Nobody knew when tlicjgivo no details alxiut the climate, for 1 
Russians were to bo attacked. That being am not describing ^lalta. 1 did find the 
settled, all joined in a general assault ufioii I nights extremely cold and damp ; and, gi’ant- 
the trenchers of egw, fowls, ham, and legs of i ing it to be true as everybody said, that there 
mutton, served in London style, at Loudon j was no necosbity for such exposura, 1 dul 
prices. The Imjierial Hotel might, for any- 1 think it a wrong thing that any of our 
thing that 1 saw foreign about it, be tlie Co^ ' soldiers should be sleeping under canvas. 


Though the Maltese air ^seemed to me— 
ming as 1 did fiom the smoke of London- 


ill Fleet titreot. 'J'lieyWitlliave plenty ot unavoidable hardships 

I made linzte out, thorefore, into tho to endure, time enough hei’eafter for “ rough- 
streets, and soon saw that it was not ing it.” Why not let them be well lodged, 
England when 1 pot mm the bustle of the if good lodging exist ? The fears of famiuo 
Strada Keale. The whole pavement, and are now over. An advance in the prices 
portions of tho road as well, were occupied soon allured to Maita, fowls and vegetables 
with people ; the inhabitants of Valetta and | from Sicily, and beef from Tunis. Some 
of the surrounding villages were there in fragments of the beef from Tunis are, 1 
Sunday dress, going to mass, coming trom believe, to this hour clinging between my 
mass, or killing the time between one mass teeth, It was good wholesome beefj and 
and another ; walking about, staurlmg about, there was plenty of it, but its prime joints 
leaning against walls or closed shop shut- Had the texture of the toughest gristle. The 
ten, very many of them busily engaged— soldiers in Malta must take what provisions 
vromen especially— in looking at and talk- they can get ; but os to loilgiug accommoda- 


mg about, the bfiie-coatod, reiJ-coateU, anu tion, peo})le want to know why the de^ 
gold-Wiced Btraiigera Broad-brimmed priests mand does not produce a sufficient supply* 
walked to and fro like kings, parting tho Tho material, tt is said, exists. On « 
crowds before them as they went, and as in- former occasion, when a concentration of • 
dignant at the tokMttS which surtoondeil them I troops took place at Maha, hottse^mom wsa 
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louad in the town and &rto, for twenty^fiye 
t4ionsftTi<1 nten Since that pei lad, government 
has spent mnoh money on apaiCLOUB public 
bmldinga, and yet when there weie only 
tw^ve thousand aoldiera in the island duiing 
the present spiing, house looni was declaied 
to be exhausted Will any one aceouut for 
this? Lvciy private pexson in Valetta 
seemed to be quite able to account for it. It 
IS thought better that the soldieis should 
sleep out of doors than tint petty cleik A^ 
who woiihl be well lodged iii two looms, 
should be dcpixved ol my <f his twelve, oi 
that HU]Hiioi cUik L should not have ample 
Bt ibling Xhc eivil sci vk c h is unit tenths < f 
the liw — possession Lar^e buildings iic 
let out at ibsiiid ind u ininal icnl<3 to 
iavouules an 1 clients of the locil govern 
meut , 01 , so the little woill of Milta said 
tliey were Lven tiic tioops lo<lg d undei 
canvas, says this voild, tie iodgesl in mmy 
eases oil a sliameiul print ipU Ihe u\il 
go eiumint his iiujuunded sehools and 
hospital to juako looiu for the Uoo|i, his 
st iiipe 1 the* < oui «»e of i elision, ol e lue itie » 
and ehuLt^, i ithei than «encioieh an meh 
ii]i>u the tiei^iown boideis of its own 
memlieis lud iiieiids 

^le Illy one hilt ot Viletta is government 
piop itv, lud }(t tlie i^oveiimuut his net 
DO] rowel tiie use oi a single house tiom one 
oi its own tivouiites 1 iiieuii, ol (cuise, Ijit 
lot al (gOveinmeut it JM ilta J he s ime | 
g veiument thit is lettiug i pilice to a' 
file nil 1 i ibout tilt> pouiielsaytui pi>s foi 
a small house tw enl > live ] lunds a m nth in 
oitlei to get quuteiH lei (he eiheeis 
behods iiid hjS{)iUilfa ne biokeu iq L ui the 
Union i lul >>hich is not iiiueli Ik ltd tlim i 
g imiii^ house, retains the lull us oi its 
spacious pie uiises A g > mI iiiin} ^cais ago 
there was % eoiumissioii ol iiiquiiy into 
Mdtesc ibu*}eb It did goil, but there is 
ulu id) luel loi luotliii unless the eloiugs 
ot the eivil p iveinment u veiy much I e lied 
I have he 11 el cnoUt^h to nuke rue think tliit 
Uieie IH due to oui soldieis heic i seveie 
and uneompiomisingscrutmy into the alleged 
jobbeiv oi placemen, with eb}K,cial i< re relief 
to the pt ictioe of making buildings thit nc 
public pi opeity, Bubseivicnt to piivite pui 
poses On buildin^, I know — i pal ice m 
itseli — IS let at a nominal rent to a club, 
another is used by a buLku linate iunetiouaiy, 
who cout lives so to magnify I imselt that he 
£11$ up the whole His woik used to be 
done by his predecessor in two little looms 
over the sliopof the libiaiiau , the business 
of the oihee under its pi^sent holder has 
vety much deci eased, but how much has 
the leqiured space been amplified 9 

1 will tell two or \hvee Btortes as 1 heard 
thesBL, amt vouching ioi then aoouracy, uuce 
mx stay m Malta was so short that 1 nave no 
n&t to speak positively on such matters, i 
t«£l tliem because they «how what sort oi 
vtmm I iiMind and because leveu if 


they be exaggerated, as I think they are— 
though it IS vowed to me iliat they are 
liter lily true,-— I liave seen tuough to make 
me suie they are not wholly without 
foundation 

borne yeaiB ago, ind within common 
memory, there lived in Valetta, as go\em* 
men! arehitect, suiveyor of loads, d^c, a gen- 
tlemiu mnch lespeeted, who moflestly and 
i nth fully peii imed Ins duties toi a saliiv of 
one handled and £tty pounds i \eu lie 
died, and 1 lie home goveinmeut hultoseiid 
out a suoeessoi Thci e was then on ssistaut 
m ihe sho]> ol a London house deeuist i, say 
oi a Ml 1 letcliei, of Bon 1 Street, a young 
man sty James Mutton, who was siul I ^ the 
8can(Js.louB to be the u ituial son oi a c ibiiiet 
miiiistei Ocitainly James Mutton, when 
the little vaeaney occuiied in Multi, was 
tiiseovere I by the Liighsli government to have 
af^cniub loi uchtcitiue, and wis sent out 
acc idiii ly to Vilttiaas a memlnr oi itie 
civil seivi 4 oi one oi het Ma)est> h colonies 
Ash mil d ( i his ow ii ] U 1 ei in name lie bor* 
iowe 1 blip ti m Ih if oi his old misUi, and 
iiinel it Milta ah James Mutton lleteher, 
i hquue goveiinntnl iiehiteit, siii\e>oi of 
tuals ill 1 bO loith He it once displayed 
cmsil iilli genius til spending mom ^ aid 
disuiveie 1 vtiv so n th it he ha 1 not salaiy 
eiDii^h to inajutun him piopeily lu the 
(Kisitioii (i i ^ nllemin 

Lepi es iitatK us h ii in^ }>eeii rpa 1o at home 
t ) th it eil e( liib s il u> m is ineieus^^d by two 
hiiij l^e 1 ])ouudb liiis ad lilu n to hib income 
iiieieisel hs ie8fK.iisibiliti s Xhoiigh he 
I uilt lu tlnn^ to Hpe ik ot but hib own tor* 
iune^ sill) is bull iei oi thtm^ he found his old 
oth es loo siu ill in I theieioie obtained u large 
goveinmeiit I uilding m town as ofiieiil leii- 
cleuee and uiothei as a couutiy villa lie 
also obtained eeitiin iilotmeuts ot liiil tor 
the uoiuiii il lent of three pounds six aliillings 
a yeai, u] >u which he eiicUd h^ liibt build- 
in s staddes oi hib own 1 he 1 iud be ai^ neai 
the town these btihles weic let out al lents 
tlid,t iurfliei add^d one hundred and titty 
pruuds to Ml limes Mutton Fletchers 
uicoiue Xhe success of this oiUeial thus 
I c came so great thit it was pieseutly pio- 
}osed fo nuke him a prebeui of a thousuid 
pounds out oi the public funds Theo, 
however, theio oioee out of dooiH the 
stiongest opposition Groveiumcut desired 
to make ihe gioat, and Goveinment com** 
mandeil the deciBioiii of tho (ouncil, but 
the determined xiatuiHi of the oppoBitiou to 
the ]ob male it ueoesaary to appoint a com- 
mittee ot inquuy It had been auid tlrat the 
aiehitect was entitled to a pei ceutage on all 
money s|>ent on publit woika It was leplied 
that tdl his money had been epent only on 
private maintenance and pcohi, that flu re 
were no public works to sliow, ind tliat the 
report of the eonmiittee iavouii d this o| inion. 
The local government iipoihd to Uie home 
govemmeut aJX 'these jproeeedmgs, and abktd 
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' wlieiher they shniild neveribelefls g^ve Mr. 
jfimos Mutton Fletcher the xnouey. The 
reply was in effect, Yes; give Mr. James 
Mutton Fletcher the money. So Mr. Flet- 
cher had it. Then a fresh storm arose, and 
there were petitions sent to England, which 
resulted in the rctireitient of Mr. James 
Mutton Fletcher ior two years on sick leave 
from his very arduous duties. 1 know no 
more of the tale. 

Tom Log came to ValetLa, mysteriously, on 
board ship : yoiiD!?, fat, and stupid : with a 
letter for a high oiiioi.d, which he omitted to 
delLvor for some time. He began by s]»end- 
ing what money he had, at an hotel, then ho 
ran into debt, then sank into distress and 
tears, and was a Yaletta mystery until some- 
body discovered that he had a letter of in- 
troduction mideli vered. AV hen the high official 
read it, Tom J jog’s debts were jiaid, and 
Tom was appointed to a clerkship. The head 
clerk in less than a week M'lote to the 
high official indignantly ])rotcsling that his 
liew subordinate could ncithei re.ul nor 
write. The reply was, “Tea<*li him !” 'i’om 
was taught, and Torn was lodpi d, and Tom 
bos prospered. Tom married tworicdi women, 
(in succession, T hope), and is now one of our 
consuls Buniewhoie. 

J)octor Laaket was a doctoi’s boy, who 
picked up no more than n few sweepings of 
physic. Ills ninsti'r was an Examiner, 
who used to boast tliat he could pass Jus 
house-tlog if he Jiked to have him lor a 
colleague, and he wished so to befrieml 
young iJiisket. Nevertheless, llaskct w'as 
rejected — his ignorjuico being too actively 
pross — and so, as notinng could be done with 
him on shore, he was b(*nl out as a ship sur- 
geon. Afloat he proved himself so un- 
qualified, even for the rudest kind of shi]) 
surgery, that he was held prihoner on board 
hik vessel in the harbour ol ValeUa, and 
condemned to ride the boom. Ap])i*aU were 
made on his behalf ; the high official incpurcd 
whether ho knew anything of anything ; and 
it was found that he could speak Maltese and 
English. Then he was the very man his 
Excellency required to go about with him 
interpreter ! As sucli, he was installed, and 
he became very useful in the house ; he went 
to market for tlie high oflicial’s lady,clicapened 
pxxivisious, served sometimes in the capacity 
of courier, and made himself so generally 
jasefuL and agreeable that it was determined 
to dp Boraetluiig for him under (lovernmeut. 
Accordingly, one uiorniug Dr. Bisket was 
appointed Medical President ; Clilej Medical 
Oflicor on the Island ! Upiose the profession, 
and resisted the insult. The decj-ee was 
cancelled ; a new place W'as expressly made 
for tl^ favourite ; a salary of three hundred a 
year was attached to it ; he was to ho 
^ Head of all the Cliarities.” But, it was said, 
every charity has its own Board of Guardians, 
and the Bishop presides over them all. His 
Excellency replied, ** Never 'mind. If the 


charities are provided for, let luib look after 
the prisoners.^* But, it was said again, the 
Superintendent of Police gets five hundm a 
year for doing that. It did not matter. Dr. 
Basket had liis salary, and was supposed to 
look after the prisoners. 

Kow,Ifouiiu the ])eople in all dinsctiqns 
tolling me in Malta that this is the sort ‘of 
civil government to whicli they are accus- 
tomed. Lazy dogs keep the mangers and 
the stables too, while there are your horses 
with a hard day’s work before them made, 
to lie down in the road. Ought anybody 
to look into the matter 1 

A MANCIIESTEB WABEHOUSE. 

A ^Ianc'ukstbr warehouse. Wliy a Man*' 
cheater warehoubo ? Why not a Liverpool, or 
a Bribtol w-arehoubc 1 Simply because they 
are distinct species of the genus ; because the 
Manchester warehouse is a warehouse per se, 
di^ti^^gui8hable Irom the seven-storied red- 
biick piles whic!* line the quays of our great 
seaports, and are nurely the storeliouscs of 
that oomprehonsive aiticle, raw material. 
The Maiiche^ster warehouse is an aflair of in- 
finitely greater comjflexity and inteiest than 
thest* honicher compeers. 

The Maiichobti'r warehouse is a striking 
exompUlicatioii ol the iiifluonee winch rail- 
wa).8 and the oOier apjdiauees for rapid 
tiaiisit have broiudit to hear upon the com- 
nii*rce of the count ly, and (Sficeially upon the 
opei'jilioiis of its cxb'iual trade. In the olden 
tune (blest age of j'oniancc ’) when the journey 
irom Yorkshire to the iiiotro])oJi8 was per- 
•iormed (D.V.) within the miraculously short 
Ibpaco of six ilays, before the steam Iioise 
I began to fly acro'sS the country, bearing some 
hundred.^ of tons at its kick, the mode in 
which the nianufaclurcrs and the letail 
dealers transacted tlieir business together 
diilcied w’idely Irom the present system. 
Each manufacturer kept lii.s si ud of travel- 
lers — gontlemeii who saw a great deal of 
the woild, and cxereibcd their cxjjprience 
upon the siinjilieity of rural haberdashers. 
Siudying mankind from the point of view 
aliorded by a gig ; waging uiiilinehlug war 
wdth knavish ostlers ; of'lmg buxom cham- 
ber-maids ; ehupieiit in jiraise of full- 
bodied port, — more eloquent in eulogy of 
their masters’ w^ares ; great in wlikker and 
loufl ill voice ; good-natured, vulgar, jocular, 
oATrwhclming, persevering, and industrious 
to the last ilegreo ; the commercial traveller of 
old was a very different personage to his easy- 
going, locomotive successor. Ifis j ouimeya woce 
lung and his visits infrequent. Say that be 
came out of Noltiiigliam, w'ilh lace and stock- 
ings, and, in a gig well stocked with samplesand 
patterns, perambulatod the length and breadth 
of the land during six long months. Mak^g 
some great commercial Inn his head-quarters, 
ho would drive about from village to vUlagle, 
until all the district was exhaustedof its orders, 
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enough goods were sold to supply the made London the centre of their operatioiw, 
'viduity "With hosiery and lace for years to and turned over fabulous sums of money in 
oonie ; this done, he would move olT to some stockings, silkb, drosses, and calicoes. The 
other centre, driving, drinking, swearing, foundations of colossal fortunes were then 
puihng his wares, and making love as only a laid, which now sui pass the tioasuiies of the 
could. Estorhaaya, the Sutliorlandh, or the W^sit- 

How different the mode of the modem morlaiids. Mat vellous were the fointnercial 
“commercial!” A clerk, or possibly a operationswbiohtho&egnMthaborviasljoispei- 
partnor in the house which ho represents, formed. One of tliciii liaviiiirobtnnuMl, by dint 
he travels about witli nothing but a black of couiL mflitcuci*, cerLaiii infoitualion that 
leather jiortmantoau, well fetiappfd down, .and the death of the Koni th (Jeorgo was imiiii- 
fflled with patterns of his wares. With this, neiit, posted off north wani in hot liaste, ami 
a roilway-riig, a small carpet-bag, aud a bought n]> all tho black cloth, ana all the 
Bradshaw, ho coutiives to be everywhere, and cra])e and boiiiba/iup in the laud, befoie tho 
wJiips off what used to bo a six months* occ.ision for a ocm lal mourning was known, 
circuit, within tho s}»acc of a single day. 'J he mil way and the eleetiie telegraph have 
Brcakfiiating atliome iii ljondoii,helniichesiii rendered a similar coup impossible ; l»iu that 
WauehesLei, and, atur doing a good blioke of .astute Inhcrdasher now enjoys tho tiiiiti 
business theie, passes on to Y oik, whence of his alnlity, and calls lauds and mau-tioris 
ai1t< r a cozy diniur aiul a satisfactory inter- his, wdnch are the spob.i o|miia of a race 
view with hia piinei])al cuslomcis, he is that counts the uaiue of PLuitagonot among 
whiSked back by the night-traiii to J^oudon, it? pit live-*. 

where lie ariive.s in gootl time for the morn- In tho later d'\s of the slow coaches— 
iiig-niLal. lie is the only man who knows m the diys or Tod — in the days wdieii tho 
Bradsh.iw. ll(' is great ijion thiee-hfties, gieat mouiuiug opeiatioii was peiforinod— 
four-tens, and one-foity-five. JJe takes his scat I Loiuloii was the centie of attraction for 
with his back to the engine, by ills! lilt t lie! tho country d«ahus lii C’ht-.spshlo, and 
is toleiably cll lead ; thanks to the lailway I its tribiit iry ai I c ries, aio'^e tliose ware- 
literature.* lie has no time for diiving or houses winch slill loim the ehiiractcnstic 
drinking, oraweariiig, or puffing, or even for teaiuieoF that cpiaiUr; and thither came the 
making Jove. Jle has not, in fiet, one single countiy drapeis to rcpleni->h their stocks 
cbaraeteiistie for which the eommtrciial and buy up the late-)t in a\ cries of liOudou. 
traveller used to bo dibtinguishtd. i Ihil the lailway has made other centres 

Some few lelics tlicie axe ; — men who will | moie convenient and uLt nn ilile ; cliiefest 
not bo I un down oven by locomotives — who amongwhieh AT unlie Lei. So Maueh ester 
preserve tin* oM habits of the r.ice. Wo sc o has now come to be the leseivoir into which 
the old fellows m their old gigs, driving then I the greatest piopoitioii of oiii cotton, flax, 
old insies from old Imstclto new-finghdinii. silk, and woollen m.unifiielurcs find Lheir way^ 
They dunk the old port in the old in mnei, j and liom which the diapers .and halai*- 
aud feebly crow as they chuck eldeily da»heisof the north of huglaud are sujiplied. 
chambermaids under tho chin; but their The Manehesler warehouse which wc laUlv 
day is gone, they aie out of fashn n, aud the visiled, was a biiihliii ; fit for tlie Town ILdl 
sight ot thorn makes us melanclioly. They of any iisppctable municipaliLv ; a stately. 


are but the ghosts and .sh.nhiws ot the 


I spacioir, and tasteful (di'ice ; rn h ;iii I siib- 


iiigb,igmeTi of their youth. Header ’ woulil’st skiutiil as its respectalilo ])i<) 5 )rietora, tho 
thou study the commcicial tiaveller iii his well-known liiau of Ikiimeiet and Co. Thera 
richest and ])i imest state ? (lit thee into ai’eneaidyahiindredbUclibnildingsinMan- 
France ; tiavil over dep.aitmeuts into the eli ester ; — ^nol so laige, jicrhap?, for this is of 
soul of winch the non hath not eijt‘ic<l; the lai’gest ; Imt all in their degree worthy 
an<l study the C’ommis voyageur at the of (JoUonopidi-,. After some jireliniinary 
ordinary of the Trois Coiiionnes, or the cli.at wuth Air. (lilh flower, a member of the 
Boule d’Or, and if you ai*e fond ot large men film, we proceeded to take a survey of the 
with ragged whiskers — if you c.aii stand a Iniiliiing ; Gilliflowcr accompanying us tlie 
little Swearing, and liave no objection to a whih*, expatiating and illnslratiug, as the 
strong flavour of garlic and bkilo tobacco — it choruses did for the heroes of JSophocles 
is just possible that >ou may like him. But, and ^Kseh^liis. Wo found in this great store-^" 
in England, the old traveller has passed house that lhe]^3 was, as Gilliflowcr c\prcssed 
away, and even his successor is fast being it, a little of everything ; ami everything was 
supplanted by more convenient expt'dients. arranged in sucli convenient order that it 
One of these, is the Manchester Ware- could be found as soon as it was wanted. “We 
kouae. buy,” said Gitliflower, “ of t he manufacturers, 

' Who first conceived the notion of assem- and then w'e sell to tho retail trade ; the 
^bling beneath one roof stores of e vex y article drapers from the country towns aud even 
'Which a haberdasher can stand in need of from Canada, come to us. The value of the 
anomnium gatherum of haberdashery? Fame stock we keep on hand vai’ies fiomorieto 
the pajiu to Tod. two hundred thousand pounds. Here is a 

Then Sprang up princely dealers who list of what vye have-not exactly all we 







But jusit tlio lieafU:*' And Gilliffower 
\;tlim}t into our liandis two oonsiderabk 
jpatupbleta. 

wheu' we liad leisure to examine these 
I lists of heads, we find that one volume pni^ 
j^rted^ to be the General Stock List, and 
comprised eighteen closely printed pages. 

‘ ^Ifhese pages told of linens, diajiers, cambrics, 
said all varieties of sheetings, shirtings, towel- 
UngB and canvassings There were flannels of 
Ijaucasbire and flanntls of Wales, Old ways 
> and Swanskins, serges, baizes, blankets, rugs, 
druggets, liudseys, and kerseys. There were 
calicoes, and cotton fabrics, in all their couut- 
. less and unsccouiitable uomcnclaturc ; — 
domestics, (Jroydons, Wigans, twills, ticks, 

' driHc, jeans, salteens, checks, ])ei*riea, can- 
toons and moleskins, rnu.sliiis, lawns, jacco- 
neti^ hair cords, dimities, niuslincts. There 
NSrere Hutchinson’s books (not literary pro- 
■ diictions from the pen of Hutchinson, but 
book'muslins woven at liis looms) and Swiss 
books, and pale hard books, and strange 
I fabrics called by such names as nainsooks 
I and lenos, and smooth soft lappings, all purity, 
and comfort, and sanctity, not ina])propriately 
called bishop’s lawn. There, too, wc read of 
fastiaus, ana moleskins, velveteens and dr«ib- 
bets, broadcloths, beavers, pilots, Whit- 
neys, Petershairs, triezes, mohairs, and 
I unnumbered cloakings ; nor were doeskins 
I and cassiineres, or even paddings (to give 
men an atliletic muscular appearance) for- 
^tten. For the first tinje, we heard of vest- 
ttigs, called baratlieas, Valenti as, velvettas, 
jiealett.8 and gaiiibroons ; Coventry plushes, 
too, of a colour which might lead ns to infer 
that they took their name from the appear- 
ance of Lady (iodiva’s cheeks during her 
celebrated illusiratiou of the “haute 6cole.” 
Then there were alpacas, and Coburgs, and 
^snaburgs, and brocardelts (in a parenthesis 
delicately stated to be available fur ladies’ 
skirts), and merinos, and moreens, and piin- 
cettas — types'' of an endless list of names 
celebrated in liradford and its purlieus — 
tammies, too, which are better known as 
glazed linings for curtains, and in whose 
history it is recoriled that soon after their 
invention they were made into fashionable 
ball-dresses, and displayed at a great festivity 
by the' great ladies of Vork. 

^hen, of dyed goods, came Silcsias, Casbans, 
constitutions, and permanents, and endless 
^Hosieries, and untold gloves, and nondescript 
iiktides ranging between stay-laces and 
carpt^t-bags. Then, there was the Scotch 
'Department, and the Print Department, and 
fclm Sibbon Department (subdivided intoj 
French and Covontty ribbon^ one class 
among the latter* bearing the suggestive title j 
of l6V€‘ ribbons) ; and all the endless varieties 
of silks, gros, glac6, rads-de-mdre, shot, and 
moire ; and delicate laces, and bonnets, and 
rich furs. 

But astonishing as all this was, the other 
yotume was to be marvelled at even more ; 


for, although it professed to contaiui a'dist of' 
only the ' small- ware department,- it was 
thirty-four good pages long. Bootless wei)(^ 
it to tell of the countless articles included in 
this list ; of twenty-two varieties of nmr 
brellas ; of ten classes of tapes- ; of braids 
and ferrets, bobbins, and galloons, bindlngCL 
cords, trimmings, and worsted lace -of. 
threads, cottons, silks, webs, window-linee^^ 
and tassels ; of buckrams, sampler canvas; 
foundation muslins, gimps, linings, filletingit 
wire piping and dreas-ffistenera. Who sh^ 
number the varieties of stay-laces and boot* 
laces, or unveil the particulars of euch 
m 3 r 8 leriou 8 articles as Btiffeiiing or petticoat 
cord ? What are vause fringes, and wherein 
do they differ from toilet fringe ? And what 
on earth is the meaning of heavy white 
cotton bullion fringe ? If it be cotton, how 
can it be bullion ? and vice versli ? Then, as 
to hooks and eyes ; what fire the patent 
swan bills ? And in needles ; how shall 
we distinguisli the super drille<l-eyed sharps 
from the groundowns 'i Or what distin- 
guishes the round head country pins from 
the heavy London ditt(» ? Or what are 
Lillekiris? Sliall we penetrate the mys- 
teries of stays, or peep into carpet bags, or 
enter into the question of braces, or stiffeners, 
or stocks, or tics, or purses, or thimbles, or 
trouSer-straps, or busks, or gaiters, or above 
all, of sundries 1 Here are manufactured 
shirts, and engravings of various collars (the 
I’axton, the Jullien, the XTniversal, and the 
like) ; here are dickeys of fanciful variety ; 
Shakespeare collars, for ladies ; and buttons. 
Why, the buttons are a study in themselves 
for variety of price, size, pattern, and mate- 
rial ! We shut up the voluminous pamphlets 
in hopeless confusion, and begin to look upon 
Gilliflower as an eccentric milliounaire, who 
has taken an odd fancy to have a little Great 
Exhibition of his own. 

But we not only see the names of these 
things ; we see the things themselves ; we 
handle them. They lie around in every 
possible variety of shape, and pattern, and 
colour, displaying antagonism in taste, — 
elegance for the elegant, and ugliness for the 
gross. And in the middle of ail these won- 
ders, walk matter-of-fact-looking men, exa- 
mining and handling them as u they were 
accustomed to sucli things everyday of their 
lives : apparently buying them, too. Cus- 
tomers (so Gilliflower whispers), drapers, and 
80 forth, selecting goods to make up their 
parcels. That man looking over the velvets, 
is a great Canadian haberdasher ; he comes 
over every six months, and seldom , buys 
less than fbrty thousand pounds worth of 
goods. The man next to him is from Wipi^ 
and probably won’t spend more than a m- 
pound note. ' , ' 

So we wander amid splendid draperies 
forrobea, a;iid brush against shawls, ana Ipok 
over stores of stuffs for the tailor, de8tined;for 
I the clothing of mankiudi Here are beau- 
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tifnl Bradford goods — ^tu^trous as silk — soft as 
wool f — and wool it is— -wool of the alpaca. 
Here is west of England broad-clotii ; — 
nothing beats west of England cloth, says 
Gilliflower. How perfect its texture ^ — how 
rioh its surface I This paKioular pioee is 
.worth nineteen shillings the yard. Oness 
w^t your tailor would charge if ever he sold 
such stufii^ 

We pass on through fustians, and leave 
them with great ex]K*ditioii, and a strong 
conviction that the word takes its name 
from that useful but oilorous material ; and, 
as we pass along, assistaut sprites draw 
themselvos erect, wa-'hiug their hands with 
invisible soap in iiui»eiceptil)le water the 
while, as those who deal iu liaheidashery aro 
wont to do. 

We inquire if they sell to none but the 
trade. Gilliflower smiles, .and says, that 
now and then, people come there under i>re- 
tonceof“iust seeing the i»l.iee,’' and 1i*y to 
pick up a tiarffain, “ jnst to rouiiiid them of 
their visit.” Uudei* these oiieuinstaTiet s, it is 
the custom to pass a ^^oid well undei stood 
by the assistants. “Mr. Jones • has Smith's 
j^iarcel been sentl” “Yes, sir;” with sui 
aiitie^tory smile. “Veiywell; then take 
the Eovereud Mr. Haggle, luid show him 
some shawls ; a ml let him have a cheap one 
to take home to his wife.'’ Whereupon the 
levereiid purehastr is marehed up to thi 
shawl-dcpai’tment, .‘ind is peiniiLted, as n 
special favour, to purchase a sti iwl for about 
ten slilUiugs more than he would have})nd 
foi the same, had he pui chased it of laife- 
Ntring the village di.iper; and, as he onl} 
wanted, it for a momouto, it will ser\e all the 
better lor that, when he iiuds how di arly he 
has paid for it. 

By this time wo are in a loj’ge room, where 
the packing is Ixdiig biisKl^ eained on. 
A “hoist ” conveys the purchasi^d g(»oils from 
the vai’ious floms of the wav( house, and men 
are engaged in jnliug up the ailicJes uilhm 
hydraulic presses, which stiueeze them with 
mighty power into bales of remai IvibU neat- 
ness aud compactness. In one coiuoi »»! this 
room we observe a desk, at wliieh a man is 
busily engaged in continually o]ieiiing aud 
shutting a little cupboard, into which little 
scraps of paper come fluttering down as it by 
inagio, and then the man wi ites their ooii- 
tonts in a ponderous tome. GdJillowor ex- 
plains that this is a contrivance for ascertain- 
ing “ how far the customers arc going.” 'Phe 
customers wander from department to depart- 
ment, ordering as it may seem good to them. 
As soon as a purchase is made, a notification 
of the fact flutters down the communication- 
pipe to the man at the desk ; so that, before 
customer leaves the liouse,aji account of 
his orders has been submitted to a membor 
of the firm, whose fiat determines their 
execntiion, or otherwise. When a ous- 
toinoT m been oi'dering a little too spe- 
culatiirely (an event of not unirequent 


occurrence), he is a little staiirled by b#ing 
requested to step aside into tlie parlour, just 
as ne is n>bout to leave the warehonhe. 
Ibero, he is confronted by our mattor-of-f^t 
friend, Gilliflower, who tells him straight- 
forwa^ly that his introduction, being so- 
and-so, and his references so-and so, they 
have no objection to tiiist him to a coy^ 
tain amount ; but that, if he goes lieyond 
it, he must give security. iViid wliat means, 
say wo, have you, O Gilliflower, for ascer- 
taining the solvency of your customers? 
(xilliflower smiles meaningly, and taking 
down one of a series of ledger-like v<>luniCB, 
opens it for our inspection. “Heic,” says 
he, “is a list of all our customers. l?eneath 
each man’s name, ^our will find cutorerl, 
all wc know about him ; we spare no trouble 
in obtaining this information ; our travellers 
and others in our employ collect it ns they 
i re able ; and we make confidential exchanges 
of such information w'ith four or five of 3ie 
leading houses in the trade.” 

The information stored in this strange 
tn.»asiiry of knowledge is comprehensive and 
available ; rather siiggoslive than couveying 
direct information either way. 

Rarsniut, Jamfr — D iappi at SpindletoT). Intro- 
clu((i1 lo iiB l>y Oitodiliiltls ai'd Co. Pliippu'R g.iy that 
have bad dealing!^ Mitli him up to J500 that ho 

IS us puTK tiial, ind nvulid hiiiiRtlf of diHcoimt 
lV(i> pupfvfRturl OngcTR Stt}H tiint hr has £2,000 
III till funds. PoitR tliat he had 11500 with hu 
\^ if r. 

Sometimes the note is pithy, but pregnant. 

llrAHTWFLi., Fsavk. — I ntiodiiced hy Silver and 
Co. 

Ill this case the introduction is enough to 
secure any amount of credit without iuither 
in(|iiiiy 

liut it occasionally h.appcns that the 
remai ks appended arc not **0 fl^atlerhig : 

Flight V, Thomir. -- li.ihordnRhor at Plasterton. 
Iiitiodiiceil by CiogiBm, who sa\» that he will not bo 
aiiRwii ihle, hill luliiNis tho yountj man to he honest 
and well nie.iuin;7. Phipps's sa} that he has honpht 
up to Ji&O, ami paid pietty rcgulaiU. Jono> saAS that 
he Ins not Raved money, hut maincd, whin one-nnd- 
twent^, a voiing woman of showy habits. Plays 
billiaids, .ind ociosiunally drinks. 

And across this character is written in tho 
handwriting of Gilliflower, “I don’t think 
this young man will succeed.” 

Against some of tho names, we observe 
large black crosses. On requesting to 
know their significance, Gilliflower replies, 
“Well, the fact is these persons are — ”and 
here his voice drops to a whisper. 

“ You don’t mean to say so 1 ” 

“ I do. We can’t trust them : and when 
they take to preaching, we— ’’and hero Gilli- 
flower dashes his hand very exjiressively 
across the page. 

In taking deave of this splendid aud 


it 


m 
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Hi|^ly re^pfictable eatabUBhnfent, let us 
ebseive that the method of business at some 
of the second-rate liouses is not always so 
straightiorw/ird. Many descend to the 
petty expedient of employ inj^ toutois 
(hookers iii, they ore called), who ficquent 
the railway stations and the coffee looms 
of inns, and hook in the unwary draper 
to their eraployeis’ dtiis If we are to 
Credit those veiy jcliv^ c[entleiucn no 
house comes up, foi hbei ihty, lioneaty, and 
respectability, to th it of Noils, Shoddy, and 
Co. Or, perhij)s, Altssis Deiirsdist and 
ITent are the ohjects of their disintci ested 
eulogy. When the honest countiy drapci 
meets withalioolcti in, when he is hooked 
by tho bntton-hole on the lailw^ay platfoim, 
bo had better bewaie And should the 
tempter luie him to inspect the stocks of 
the nfoie mt ntiontd Iiousts let him bo 
B careful in Ins puiclmsis Abo\o all don't 
let hmi ficctpt tlie invitation to dinner, which 
he will vciy probably icccive , foi, such is 
the extreme liberality of these firms, that 
they generally have a c[Ood dinner, and 
• plenty of cliami)i£;ne provided for then 
I customers. It is suipiifaing how spt cul itive 
I some men will become (so say the hookcia- 
t in) after dinner. 


WORDS UPON THE WATERS 

Far away fond Iieaits are biiting, 

Out upon tbe itormy eea , 

Let us heat it uo kind grit ting 
In the nojsv waves ma> bt 
£ai.h m buii>ii)g attci each, 

(Vot tiu Sea IS loud and liicli) 

Will be it It to the pibhl) \)K uh, 

And c tst It at out feet and^dic 

Iloik 1 a low fucwcll of boiiow. 

And toicbodiiig of dcspiii, 

Fearful of tbe btiid to morrow, 

Loidtd with Its height of rue : 
Tender woids ol hope ind eonifoit, 

For tbe loved and tin forlorn. 

Loft alone to toil and sufFci, 

On tlie rushing wa\e8 are borne. 

Tiiidu thoughts of home fnr distant, 
S(Oi tliioujb mists of childish t< ns^ 
Mixtu \ itli hiightest dicams of glou. 
And the hopi^ot tlildish }caiB, 
Honouis and renown, and victor), 

Kro tiic btiih IS }ot begun, 

And the conqucicd to he. paidoned, 

Ere tin. d i) 11 fought oi won 

Vows and woids of trust and piomise, 
Muimuicd tcndoily 'ind low, 

Given to the midnight hicens, 

Wheie the not them water flow , 
Hope, TCgiot, and joy ind soiiow, 

Mingle in the water's roai. 

As tho crested waaea are lushing 
Onwaid to tho pebbly shou. 

Hush * amid the dm of wateis 
Let us hold our breath, and hear. 

If the thuudei of the cannon 
Be not borne towards us hue; 


If the deadly sound of battlS 
Come ocioss the waters free* 

And tho English cry of “ Victory I ** 
Be not echoed by the Sea I 


THE GREEN RING AND THE GOLD 
RING. 

The story I have to ttll, occurred less than 
eighty yeais ago, in tli(* days of powder and 
pomade, of liigh heads and high heels; 
when beaux lu pea green coats lined with 
iost-(olour, attended on btlles who steadied 
their damtv steps with jewel-headed canes ; 
and when h t Li es-de-cacliot lay like sachets 
^ gants on toilet tables among patches and 
rouge Lt ys t li in eiglity > cai s ago, when the 
fan Quciuof Fi aiioe and hei hdics of honour 
w icldedi htscs imo letti os de-cacliet with much 
of the ease with which they flutteied their 
fans. Less than ( ighty years ago, when the 
noil old ^laKpiis dt Miiabeau was writing to 
Ills biothci the Commiiidoui de Malte those 
feaiful letters, wherein tho leadex of the pre- 
sent da> may tiace, as in a map, the dcsjioLo t 
povveis then (vtieistd by the seignouis of 
Fiance ovei then sons and d iiigliteis,as well j 
as uvei th( u ten mts and a ous ils. Hai d, short- | 
sighted, M uqms de Miiabeau* Little did 
he it(kon whtu he wiotc those letters, or 
when he consigned bis sun, in tho flush of 
youth, ind Ik)])C, and love, to a piisou-ccll 
and to c \iU — that tho fainily-nanie was to 
bt iiid bt d to the lame ot that vitupei.ited 
son loi itssilvation fiom obseuiity, or that 
the aibitiaiy poweis he used so vilely were 
soon to bt s\\ i jil iw ay for cvoi . 

Less tlnii tij.h(y yeiib ago, then, before 
the Itevolutiou w is di earned of m that piUt of 
Fiance, flit it stood, in a long, stragghiig, 
pietuiesque vilhge ot one of the south ein 
provinces, <i stone- md -mud cottage, less duty 
and uninviting than those by wliieh it was 
surioundcd Time was no diit-heap unchr 
the Bobtaiy window, uo puddle beloie the 
dooi , wheeh, uiiliKc i veiy othei house in tho 
village, possessed the luxuiy of an unfracimed 
dooi bUp No tid> eottagp-gardeiis gave 
ehetrlul evidence of the Icisiiie or taste of 
the inni ites , ioi in those days tho labouiing 
population of ri.inee were too thoroughly 
beaten down bv aibitrary exactions to Lave 
spoio hoiiis to devote to their own pursuits ; 
but round the window ot this particuLur 
CDttigo a nistuitiuin hid been tiained by 
stiings , .Old, thiougli its yellow and orange 
ffoweis one could, now and then, catch a 
glimpse of a pur of lustrous eyes. 

The supeiior ehanliness of this little 
dwellmg, the floweis, the decency of the 
family, weio the woik of one pair of hands 
belonging to a young giil named Alix Laroux, 
whoso ludustiy was tue support of a younger 
brothel and sister, and oi a blear-eyed grand* 
mothei. 

Now, Alix was a pietty, as well as a 
hard-woikiug girl, yet it was neither to her 





li^eauty nor to her indiietry thftt ehe was in- 
dehtea for becoming the heroine of our tale, 
aifctough hcr success in finding work, when 
Others could find none, had made envious 
tongues gossip about her. , Village scandal is 
very like town scandal ; as like as a silken 
masquerade costume is- to its linsey-woolsey 
, ,original ; the form is the same, the texture | 
is different ; and at the well of Beau- 1 
regard, from which water was fetched and I 
where the salad for supper was washed, it j 
Vas whispered that Alix was a coquette, and | 
that the remote cause of her prosperity was 
the influence which her bright eyes had 
obtained over the strong he.irt of the 
Bailiff of Beauregard. Every one wished 
that good might come of it, but 

But, in the meanwhile, good did come 
of it ; for, thanks to the large black eyes that 
looked so fi’ankly into his, and to the merrjc 
smile of the village beauty, Monsieur Eeboul 
had come to the knowledge of Alix’s cheerful 
stetuly activity ; and a feeling of re8i)ect had 
mingled with his early admiratioji when lie 
discovered that, while no oiie was more par- 
ticular in the payment of lawful dues than 
the hard-working girl-, no one resisted more 
strenuously any illegal exactions. At length 
the stricken bailiff — who, by-the-by, was 
double Alix’s age — testifled the sincerity of 
bis feelings towards her by taking her brother 
dean into the houseliold at the castle, and 
even offered to have Alix herself admitted 
among the personal .attendants of one of the 
young ladies of Be.auregard ; whose marriage 
had lately been celebrated with great magni- 
ficence in Paris. 

But Alix shook her ])rctty head, and 
said, “No, she tlmnked him all the same,” 
with a smile that showed Jior jjc.arly 
teeth ; and what man in love — though a 
bailiff— could resent a denial so sweetly 
accompanied ? Monsieur licboul was, in- 
deed, for a moment c;ist down, but his 
spirits were soon revived by some of those 
wonderful explanations which men in his 
predicament generally have at their com- 
mand ; 80 he left the cottage witli a friendly 
adieu to the smiling girl, and without a sus- 
picion that Alix had any private reasons for 
her dislike to leave the village, or that the 
daily greeting of Frangois the stone-cutter 
was a matter of more moment to her than 
the prettiest compliments of the BallilF of 
Beauregard. 

. The next day was market-day at Maillot, a 
town about two leagues distant from the 
village, whither, for four years, Alix had been 
accustomed to go once a week with poultry 
and eggs ; her great resource for the rent of 
her grand-dame’s hut. It was a matter 
of rivalry among the young women of the 
neighbourhood to be first at market; and 
Alix, who greatly enjoyed supremacy in 
everything, had endeavoured in this, as in all 
else,^ to surpass her companions. This, how- 
ev0r«;-;^ai^iLQt very easy, for others could rise 
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betimes, as she did herself. 
before, an accidental discovery of her brolwr 
Jean had at length secured for her 
envied privilege. Jean, like other idle lads' 
of liis class, was necessarily a poacher, andf 
on one of liis secret expeditions into. t^LO, 
forest which lay between Beauregard and 
Maillot had chanced to fall upon a path 
by which the distance between the two places 
was shortened by at least a third. This dis- 
covery he confided to Alix ; and ever since, 
under his guidance and escort, she had 
availed herself of it to reach M.aillot earliqir 
and with less fatigue tliaii her c(mipaiiious. 
She had found the walk very pleasant wheu 
Jean was with her to carry her basket, and 
witli his boyish sallies to prevent her from 
dwelling on the superstitious terrors with 
whicli tradition had invested the forest ; but 
now that she must tread its tangled paths 
alone, she hesitated, and was half tempted to 
r( 'inquish the daring project. Still she felt un- 
willing to yiehl the honour of being first, 
without a struggle. Besides, her compa- 
nions had always given her a reputation for 
courage, an<l although she had a secret con- 
viction that she owed it solely to her young 
brother’s reflected bravery, it is a reputation 
which young girls prize so highly, that, 
rather tliau forfeit it, they will rush recklessly 
into real dangers, from which, if tliey escape, 
it is by their good fortune, and not by 
their Ijojisted courage, 

Alix could not endure to allow to others 
that she was .afraid. No, no, she must 
not ])ennit th.at to be said, nor must she 
expose herself to the jeers and laughter of 
those who would d(ilight to hear that she 
was not first at market. She must go by 
the wood-path, and must go early. And 
so thinking, she laid her down to rest. 

The pari of France in which Alix w»aa 
born and brought up is full of historiciU 
remains, and therefore abounds with tradi- 
tions, the more mystical and •terrible from 
the dash of paganism with which they ore 
mixed up. Not a forest, ruin, or grotto, 
is without some picturesque legend, which 
the young listen to from the lips of the aged 
with shuddering delight ; and ail that 
Alix had ever heard of the forest of Beau- 
regard, or of any other haunted wood in the 
province, rose with disagreeable tenacity to 
her memory on this particular night. She 
remembered the darkness and gloom of the 
old trees, tlie thickness of the brushwood, 
and shuddered as she thought of the possibi- 
lity of meeting the Couleuvro-F^o — the Me- 
lusina of Provence — or the Olievre d’Or, who 
confides the secret resting-])lace of hidden 
treasures to the wandering traveller, only to 
afflict him with incurable melancholy i^ he 
prove himself unworthy of riches. As the 
oread . of these supernatural creatures iur 
creased upon her with the silence and dark- 
ness of night, she hid her head beneath the 
counterpane, and wisely resolved to dare all 
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eiicmmter the tHoks azid temptations of 
^ iflia&e unearthly ones, — and then she slejit. 

Light to see, however, is nearly allied to 
courage to diure ; and when Alix arose at early 
dbawv, her perturbations and tremblings had 
TSnisiied, mid her midnight deciHion was over- 
tnarned ‘by the impulse of the morning. She 
^ dvessed herself, quickly, but cnrefiilly, in lier 
nost becoming attire ; and a very line speci- 
men of the women of the province she looked 
— note<l though they are for the regal style 
of their beauty — when equipped in hei 
plaited petti«)at ; her bright fichu, not 
pinned tightly down, but crossing the 
DOSOm in graeefiil folds, and fastene^l in 
a knot at the hack ; her thick glossy bunds oi 
black hair contrasting well wilh the lich 
ejiow of her cheek, and with the IMadras silk 
nandkerchiet which covered without con- 
eealing the Inxuiiunce of her long hair. 
Holding ill her hand her large market-basket, 
not unlike in shape to a coahscuttlc or a 
gipsey bonnet, witn a maiestic rsither than 
a tripping step, Alix began lier walk ; looking 
more like one of the Itomau matrons from 
whom tradition tells that her race was do- 
eeended than a poor peasant girl. 

As ehe reached the turn from the high- 
road to the wood, she quickened her steps, 
and resolulelv took tlie forest ^ath ; while, as 
if detei mined to prove to hei-solf that she 
was not afraid, she ever and anon gave forth 
a snatch of song, iu a voice as clear and bhrill 
as that of the biidb twittering in the bi’atiches 
overhead, to join the comiiioii hymn of 
praise with which the denizens of earth and 
sky salute the new-hom day. 

The morning was uuubually sultry and 
oppressive, although the sun was but newly 
men. Alix felt herself oveicomc with 
'ibtigiie when scarcely halt-way 1hi*ongli tlie 
foroKt. She was so faligiKnl that she (ound it 
neeesaaiy to ait down ; but, just as she had 
selected a seat in a quiet shady nook which 
promised to lie a pleasant resting-place, she 
diNCovcicil that it abutted closely on the 
Opening to one of tho gnittos that traflition 
hail markeil out as the former habitation of 
hermits oi whose spirits were still 

believed to liaiiiit ^heir old dwelling-plaoes. 
She no sooner l)e< amo aware of the grotto’s 
vicinity than sh^ rose hastily ; and, snatching 
up her basket, a< t ott dow u one of the alleys 
of the forest, without taking time to consider 
where ehe whs going ; when forced to pause 
to recover her breath, she found herself in a 
spot she bad never seen before, but one so 
jbovely that she looked around with surprise 
and admiration. 

It was a little glade, in form almost an 
amphitheatre, carpeted with turf as soft and 
elastic as velvet ; its bright green, enamelled 
with flowers ; and on each petal, each tiny 
blade of grass, dew-di’Ops were spark! log like 
tsars of happiness, in welcome to tlie sun’s 
vetuming rayi^ Around this little circle^ 


migirty old trees, gnavied unit ragged, tho 
fathers of the foieet, were so segulAriiji 
ranged as to seem the work of art xothis 
than of nature, and this impveasioa mo 
strengthened by the avenaedike aJD^ that 
s]>read from it towards the north. Ixikine>* 
dintely opfiosite to this opening, on ttHr 
southern side of the amphitheatre, rose a 
ramps rt of grey rocks, marbled with golden 
veins, from whose hoary side sprung loith the 
lock rose or pink cystus, and under whose 
moist shade the blue aster, one of the fairest 
of earth’s stars, flounced luxuxiantly. 
As Alix's eye fell on the trees, and graue, and 
flowers, she set her basket down carefully 
at the foot of a lino old oak, and, forgetting 
fatigue, heat, ami superstitious ierruis. bueied 
hcisclf in gathering the dow-gemmed flowers, 
uiilil hei apron was quite full. 

. 'fhen, seating herself under the oak, she 
began with pretty fastidiousness to choose 
the most perfect of her treasures to arrange 
into a bouquet for her bosom, and one for her 
li.iir. While thus engaged she half-chanted, 
half-recited her Salve Itegina 

Ihul to the Quern who i eigne abovi^ 

Mothci oi Cloincuc7 <iud Love' 

W(, fium tine wictchcd woild of tcaie 

Scud bi^hb iiud i;ioaub unto tlnuc oaie. 

Oil, thou sw(bt advocate, hcetoH 

One iut}ing look on ue bolow t 

The hymn and toilet wore concluded 
together ; and then, but not till then, Alix 
r€*moml)cred that there was a market at 
MaiDot, at winch she must be present, in- 
stead of bpoiidinglhcday in such joyous idle- 
ness. Shc‘ sighed and wislied slie were a 
lady — the young lady of Beauregard, of 
whose iiiarriiige Monsieur lieboul had told 
her such fine things — and, hs she thought tbufi^ 
association of hleas awoke the recollectioa 
that this day was the twenty third of June^ 
the vigil of St John ; a season said to he very 
fatal to tho females of the liouse of Beam c^gard. 
She ««huddered as the ten'Oi'S of that tradition 
ivctirred to her memory, and wished she were 
not alone in the haunted forest on so unlucky 
a day. Many and strange were the supei’Sti- 
tious she had heaid regaining St. John’s Eve^ 
and many the ohservauces of which she had 
been the terrified witness ; but, that which 
bad always affected her imagination the most, 
was tlie ancient belief that any one who haa 
courage to hold a lonely vigil in a church on 
St. John’s Bv-e, beholds passing in pro- 
cession all those who are fated to die 
wilhm the year. It was with this supersti- 
tion thet the legend of Beauregard whs asso- 
ciated ; for, it was said that iu old times a cer- 
tain lady of the family bad, for reasons of her 
own — ^bad reasons of course — ^held such a vigil, 
had scon her own spirit among the doom^ 
and had indeed died that year. Tradition 
farther averred, that sinee then, the twenty- 
third of June had been alwa;p more or less 
flstal to the fhmaleB of her house 9 and a« 
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Ali!t imtmbervd thi^ she wcs tiootent to be 
only Ahx Lcroiix, though poew'^sed 

ft^her oi chii:teaiu, aor toreetn, and lurced to 
wa^k hftvd and attend woekly nuBikets, liwtd 
ae wxsoetral doom liangmor ov-er hei, but 
eoiild look forward to a buglit liiture, os the 
beloved mieirebs oi a ceitam stonecuttei s 
comtoitiblo home, ol which atonecuttw’^ 
exiBtonee Moueienr Beboul was quite udoou> 
aeious _ 

Her thoughts oi Fiauvoie, hei young 
warmhtirted lovei, xnd ot the two stioiig 
arms ready at i word fium her to do unhtnid- 
of juiraclus, dimpled her clteeks with smiles^ 
and entirely binished the imcomlortable cogi- 
tations which hid preceded them, taking 
up her bosket, she arose , and, looking aroiind 
her, beg m to consider which patli she ought 
to lollow, to tind the must dnect road to 
M iillut 

SIk was still nndecnled, when a whole 
held of detr dashed <lown tiie north alley 
towirds hei, and bioke foinbly tluonoh the 
thick (Old t Ik > O lid, as if diiven foiwndb> 
int( iiMi h 11 blic WAS si ailed by the sudden 
appii it ion, loi a moniLiils consider itioii ton- 
vmced her that whit had teiiihed them 
muhlltij f} h(i als md that the pait oi 
the foicst horn win h tluj had been dm en 
was that which slie inual cross to r« ich 
M idiot Timid as i deer herself at this 
the light sin sli iintd hei t)es in llu diiectum 
wh(U« they hid come, but could see 
nothing She listt ned , ill was still ag un, nut 
a leaf sliiied, — ind yt i, w w il 1 incy, oi w is it 
her h( ubc oi lie uiiig exeded by le ii to i [lain 
ful degiee oi icuteiicss, lb it m idt her ira 1^,111* 
that sin heard, at in iiainn nse (list an e, a 
muliled sound ot win els ind ot th( ti imp oi 
horsfcR teit ? She wrung h(i bauds in ten 01 , 
foi, satisfied that no earthly caiiiige could 
force its wa> tbi m di the tingled ioicst paths, 
she could only suppose that something super 
natui il and teiiible was about to bUst her 
sigiit , HtUl as if fascinated, sbe gized in the 
direction ot the giadtxillv iiici casing sounds 
Not 01 wink of her e^es distiacUd hei sight 
Its she peered tbiougli the mttivenmg 
branches l^esently, i huge body, pieceded 
by something which cinglit and reflected the 
Straggling rays oi sunsh^inc thit peiictrited 
between the trees, was seen crushing thiough 
tiis bmehwood Nenier and nearer it came 
with a cunously undulating movement, and 
accompanied by the same strange, dull, mex 
pbcable Bound,until,asit jiaused at a few hun- 
dred paces from her place ot conceilment, she 
perceived to her intense relict that the o%ect 
of her terror was nothing more than an 
eaithly vehicle ot wood and iion,i m the form 
oi <one of the unwieldy coaches of the day, 
dimwn a team of strong Flanders horses , 
mi that tlie strange muffled sound winch 
hnd aoeompamed it, arose solely fhim the 
elasticity ox the turf over which it rolled 
bavmg deadened the noise of the wheels 
end the horses' hoofs. The relief from 


suwenuvtural terrors, hewever, rdMdend All* 
only the more exposed to earthly ftmj; 
and, when d second gkuice at the cnirriiegh 
showed her that the glistening o^ecto 
winch had caught hei eye at a distance were 
tlie ])oli 6 ]ied ban els of nious(]uetonH, or heary 
caibinei, earned by two men who occupied 
the diivmg seal,^e slipped lioiu her hidingi^ 
place b€hind the large oak tree, and caie- 
lull} eiibconced hei self among the thick bushee 
iiiai ovcibiiadowed the locks 

bcanely hod she done this, before one of 
the aiincHl men got down from the box, iindf 
walked lonnd the eircular glade, s( uimng it 
with i curious and penetrating glanct For 
a moment, he paused befbie the old oik, is if 
attracted by some flowem Alix hid (hopped , 
but, mother qmck searching look seeming to 
Batisi> him he returned to the cairitgeaiid 
tiiMinl by llie dooi, ns if in confeiencc with 
Home one inside 

‘Jliaiik Heaven thought AIix, "he 
sees that the cam ige cannot pass furtliei m 
this diiection , I shall not, theiefore, be kept 
heie long , ’ and her cuiiosity as to what was 
next to be done, gainmg predominance orer 
her tens, slie igun pi ered eagerly between 
the bi anclies A gentleman got out ot the 
cminge, and examined the little glade as 
ciK fully is lus Hervant had done 

"Whit a hmdsome man • ” thought Ahx 
"Whal a gran! diess he has, all silk and 
vehet t »Shc tixed an idmiiing ghnee on 
llu till, noble looking figure that blood lor 
i moment, silent and still, 111 the centie of the 
amphith( itie 

" ll will do, Pierre,*’ he said at length, ou 
he turned on Ins steps , "begin your work ** 

Pu ri e bo'a ed, and, without spe iking, pointed 
to a little plot of ground, oi pecuhuly blight 
green, with a dark iing round it — aliiiy- 
nng, m short, so naineii in all couiiLncs— 
which lay almost directly opposite to Ahx’a 
hiding place 

" Yes, ’ was the brief answci • “ C ill «roseph 
to h(lp, we are at least an hour too 
late” 

The strong ngidity of the speikei’s coun- 
tenance caused Alix to tremble, although bhe 
did not know why, unless It W(i( iii her 
dread of iaJlmg mto hib hands as a spy of 
his secret actions, whatever they might be ; 
foi he was evidently not a man to be tiifled 
with 

Picne went back to tbo carnage, from 
which the other man had alioady descended, 
and togethei they took, from the hind boot, a 
couple of ]>ickare 8 and spades, with which they 
spe^ily began to cut away the tuii of the 
green-nng, tor a space of some six or eight 
ieet in len^h, and as many m breadth 

She could distinctly see Pien e’R face, and 
perceived that it was not one she had ever 
seen before. That of Joseph was concealed 
from her, as he worked with his back towards 
her , but there was sometbmg about his dress 
and appearance which seemed familiar to 


and wkich nm rexy different from that 
tit Pierre. Btil wnai strange kind of hole 
"^Iras that they wore digging ? * 

** Iloly Mother of mercy, it is a gi*avo I” 

As this idea occurred to her, her blood ran 
cold ; but tlie sudden thought underwent as 
sudden a change, when, the second man 
turning his face towards her, she recognised, 
tp her amazement, tlio countenance of her 
admirer, the old balUir 

The sight of his familiar face dissipated her 

g loomy HUHpicions, and slie speedily peisuaded 
erself that instead of a grave to hide some 
dreadful deed, they Avere digging for some of 
the concealed lieasures wliicli everyliody 
kn@w were buried in the forest. Monsieur 
Bebool liad otteu told her that ho had heard 
of them fiom hisgrandinoilier, so it was natu- 
ral enough lie should b(‘ rea<ly to seek them. 
How she would torment him with the seciet 
thus stiangcly acquired ! 

Prom her merry speculations she was 
roused at length by the re-appcarance of 
the tidl man, carrying iii his aims some- 
thing wrapped m a horseman's cloak, and 
followed by another and younger fijruie, 
bearing, like himself, all the outlaid signs 
belonging to the highest class of the iiobiUty, 
tbou^ on his features w<is stamped au ex- 
pression of cruelty and harshuLss. 

“Going to bury a treasuie, i.ithor than 
seek one/’ thought Alix. “ Very well. Mon- 
sieur Reboul, I have you still ! ” 

The tall man, meanwhile, liad placed hU 
burden on the gi oiiud. Kemoving the cloak 
that coveted it, he now displayed to Ahx’s 
astonished eyes a young and veiy lov^ely lady. 
Por a moment, the fair creature stood motion- 
loss where she was placed, as if dazzled by 
the sudden light ; but it was for a moment 
only, and then she ilung herself on the ground 
fA the feet of the elder man, bescechlug him 
to have mercy upon lier, to remember that 
Phe was young, and that life, any lile, was 
dear to her ! „ 

The man moved not a muscle, uttered not 
a woid save these, “ I have sworn it.” 

The girl — for she looked little more than 
sixteen — ^pressed her hands on her bosom, as 
if to still the sulTocatiiig beating of her heart, 
and was silent, bach silence ! Such anguish ! 
Alix trembled as if %e herself were umier the 
sentence of that cold cruel man. But, now the 
grave was finished ; for grave it seemed to be, 


nis hand upon her arm and drew her forcibly 
to the edge of the gajiing hole. 

With sudden strength she wrenched herself 
from his grasp; and, wiili a wild and thrilling 
shriek, rushed to the joung man, clung to him, 
kissed Lis hands, his feet, raised her wildj 
tearless eyes to his, and implored for mercy, 
with such an agony of terror in her hoarse 
broken voice, that the young man’s powerful 
frame shook as if struck by ague. Involun- 
tarily, unoouApIdusly he clasped her in his 


arms. What he might have said pr done, 
God knows, had the old man allowed hitu 
time ; but already he was upon then^, aild 
snatched the girl from his embrace. The 
young man turned away with a look so tei'* 
nble that Alix never recalled it, never spoke 
of it afterwaids, without an invocation to 
Heaven. 

“ Kill me first,” shrieked the poor girl, aS 
her executioner dragged her a second time to 
that living grave. “ Not alive, not alive 1 Oh 
my father, not alive !” 

“1 have no child, you no father !” was the 
stem reply. The young man hid his face in 
his hands, .and Alix saw them thiust their 
victim iulo the grave ; but she saw no more, 
for, with a cry almost as staitliiig as tliat 
which tho murdered lady had uttered, she 
fled from hei concealment back to the village. 
Panting, she riislicd on without pause, with- 
out hobit.ition, through unknown jiaihs ; her 
short tpiiek ciies for “Help! help! help I” 
showing the one idea tliat possessed her ; out 
she met no one until she stopped exhausted 
and breathlc'^s at the first house in the village, 
that of the cm 6. 

“ Come, come at once ; they will have killed 
her 1 ” she exclaimed. 

“Wh.it is the matter, my poor girl?” ho 
asked lu aniozemeiil, as, pushing back his 
spectacles, ho laised his head fiom his 
bieviaiy, 

I “Oh, come, sir ! I Mill tell you as wo go. 
Where is Pianeuis • lie would help me! 
Oh, wliat shall 1 do, what shall 3 do ? Come, 
do come ! ” 

Theie was no mistaking the look of agita- 
tion ill her face ; the euro yielded to" her 
entieaticb and followed hei. An they quitted 
the house, they met some hibouiers with 
spades in their hands, going to tlieir daily 
woi k. 

“Make these men come with us,” Alix 
said, “ and bi mg their spades I ” 

The cm 6 did so, and m an incredibly short 
space of time the little parly reached the 
green ring. Tlie spot was vacant now, as 
formerly — carnage, horses, servants, execu- 
tioners, and victim, ail had disappeared as if 
by magic ; and, iii the quiet sylvan solitude, 
not a trace save tlic newly-turned soil was 
perceptible of the tragedy enacted there so 
lately. But Alix staid not to glance around 
her ; going directly up to the fatal spot, she 
gasped out, “ Dig, dig I ” 

No one knew why the order was given, nor 
what they were expected to find ; but her 
eagerness had extend cil itself to the whole 
party, and they at once set to work, while 
she herself, prostrate on the giouud, tried to 
aid them by tearing up 'the sods with her 
hands. At length the turf was removed^ 
and a universal ciy of horror was heani, 
when the body of the unhappy girl was dish 
covered. 

“ Take her out ; she is not dead ! Monsieur 
le Our6, save her ; tell us how to save her 1 ” 
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!, ThiBlifcboiirefd gentry raised the T^ody, and or removed from the Jittle , yM|^ ohnx^h. 
>/|iUeedit in Alix^ arms, as die still sat on Yet the story lingers them stilV and> Jil^e 
'&e ground. They chafed the cold hands, many another strange story, it is a ’ 

loosmed the rich dress—the poor girl’s only ■. / . 

. '**^.i;?wlterredTu^^ ■ MOMENTS OP AN ENGLIOT- *■ 

I No fonntain was near, but the rough men ^ 

' jjatWed the dead leaves strewed around, and An opportunity has been afforded us of i 


. cri^dTlix! ■ I'AST moments op AN ENGLIOT- J' 

I No fountain was near, but the rough men ^ 

' gatWed the dead leaves strewed around, and An opportunity has been afforded us of i 
sprinkled the pale face with the dew they examining, at our leisure, a' curious collection ' 
still held. For a second they aU hoped ; the of papers of the age of Charles the Second, 
^lyelids quivered slightly, and a faint pulsation recently discovered at Dray cot House, near 
of the heart was clearly perceptible. Chippenham, in Wiltshire: the seat of the 

But that was all. They had come too late, ancient family of the Dongs, of Diuyccft, in 
Tlie cure bent over the dead and repeated that county. The^ collection is very mis- 
the solemn “De profuudis clamavi ad te, cellaneous, consisting of printed broad- 
Domine,” and then all joined in the hymu of sides, manuscript satires, not very decent, 
death, " Dies irse, dies ilia ! ” as they gently and, in some cases, too well known ; news- 
bore the corpse from the place of its savage letters, chiefly relating to matters of little 
sepulture, to holy ground. l<br scwral days, general or even local interest, and other 
the body was exposed in an open cofliii in the very miscellaneous sheets of handwriting, | 
little village church of Beauregard, and every now and then contjiining facts of importance 
effort was made to track the ^jerijctrators of to the student of English manners and cus- 
the dreadful deed. But in vain ; no trace toms. The Jew’s-eye of the whole (as an 
of them could be found. An innate dread enthusiastic collector would call it), is n letter 
of some personal misfortune sealed Alix’s adding new points of consequence to the ac- 
lips with respect to her recognition of the counts we possess of the death-bed of Charles 
Bailiffj and all inquiries as to the passing of the Second. It is, unfortunately, without sigua- 
a, caiTiage such as bhe had described, between tureoraddress; but the air of truth throughout 
Maillot ami Novollc, were made unsuccess- is so great, the known facts and details are so 
fully. supported by other testimony, and the new 

The dress of the young lady was carefully fadw it reveals are so consistent with what 
examined, in hopes of tlie discovery of her was jiassing around, and with the known 
name by means of cyphers or initials on her character of the individuals to whom they 
linen ; out there were none. I'hc satin robe, relate, that the discovciy of the letter must 
the jewels she had worn on her neck and be considered an accession of consequence 
arms, and the delicate ilowers twiiuMl iu her to the stock of materials illustrative of 
hair, gave evidence ilnit she had been carried English histor}'. ^ 

away from some gay fete. From the ring on It is certainly remarkable that the death- 
her marriage linger they jiugured she was a beds of King Charles the Second and his two 
w’ife ; but there all conjecture ended. After great favourites, the Duke of Buckingham 
her burial in holy ground her gold ring and and the Earl of Boebester, are among the 
■otJier ornaments were hungnp in the church, best known recorded by poets, historians, of , 
in the hope that some diiy a claimant might biographers. Burnet has "iveu us an account 
arise who could unravel the strange mystery ; of the last hours of Lord Bochester, which 
and close by them Avas suspended an cx voto a great moralist (Dr. J ohnsofl) has rccom- 
offering by Alix, in gratitude for her own mended to .all cUisscs and conditions of \ 
-escaije. readers. Pope luus made an enduring picture 

The story was never cli\ared up. Monsieur of the worst inn’s worst room in wmich Yil- 
Eeboul was never seen again, and Alix Tiers breathed his last ; and Mr. Macaulay 
had BO lost her boasted coui-age that she has devoted fourteen pages of his History 
never afteiwards dared to take a solitary (and among the finest even in his volumes), 
walk, csjiecially near the fatal green ring in to the List moments of King Charles the 
the forest. Perhaps it was this dread of being Second, llie picture which Mr. Macaulay 
alone, or perhaps the mysterious disappear- lias drawn with so much fidelity and skill, 
ance of Monsieur Beboul, which templed her has been compiled from printed mid from 
soon afterwards, to follow the advice of her manuscriiit sources. Every incident has been 
neighbours, and become the wife of Franyois, worked up, and given its' proper place %nd 
the stonecutter. The marriage was a happy proportion. One would liave thought that 
ou^ and a time came when the remembrance no more was to be done to it. Our letter, 
of that fatal Eve of St. John was recalled however, throws much supplementary light 
more m a strange legend to be told to upon the scene. Here it is, with the spelUng 
her children and ^audcliildren than as a modeniiscd. The writer is a lady, the wil? 

’ fearful drama iu which she had herself taken of a person about the Court at Whitehall, 
pwt. ^ -^ith ample opportunities of obtaining in- . 

In the revolutionary struggles which fol- formation from the best-informed persons:— ^ 

, Ipwed, the onuaments of the murdered girl’ ‘‘Methinka I owe ray deari^t a particult^' 
With other relics of the old regime, lost rrelation of hU late Majest^Ps sickness and. 
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with mtervonmg wDoideiita which 
flAcape oiie*B laoinory, if they are not written m 
the inatant On Sunday, the First of J« ebi a 
ai:y, lh34-5, he found himself not well, 
whteh he did not confess^ but 1 bought it 
might pass away, as doubtless manv other ot 
his distempers had done On Sunday night 
he sent to xny Lord C hambeilaiu to send kr 
bis doctors to attend him the mxt morning 
to oonbiilt about his leg, in which he 
would not own a touch of the gout but had 
iavouied it about three weeks, and wore «i 
plaster on it of his own piesciiptiou, but wis 
returned to some de^i ee ot v . alking again 1 in. 
doctois came a ndiiig to his oidcr, and J)i 
Scarborough hii ling his speech taller, he ran 
and told Uit i )uke Dr King, who was I think 
called, though no sworn physician peieeiveil | 
it too , aii<l he went and told my Luid XVtet 
boiough, who advised him to return, uid I e 
neat it hand if any accident should iiappeu 
Whilst this jiasbed, he lose out ot Ins bed 
ani as he wis dcpUiing the death if my 
Lord Aikn^ton, could not prunoiiuce ins 
name, but stuttered ‘All— All Tim Hu 

who was on his knees, buckling his gaittis, 
turns quick, an 1 looking him m the i ice baw 
it strangely altcied, and asked him— Sii 
how^ ye do ? He pufled, as when he i& 
vexed, and would not answer, but rose hastily 
out of his chair, and went thiough two ii oms 
into hib closet, diuttingthe dooi agamst iom 
Ho who, m caie would have pressed in aitei 
him rhcie he stayed, some say one, some 
two hours, but when Mi H hciid him 
walk, he ran to W C [V^ill ChiifinchJ 
and bid him go lound ind persuade him 
out, which he did with some diihiulty 
As he o|)encd the door, H looked igain 
and seeuig him mueh eiianged, he ran 
to the next room and dicw lu Dr K by 
the aim, not having time to speak When 
he returned, hus Majesty was sunk down in 
his ch iir, with his head to one side an i g ive 
the dieadfullBst shriek was ever heai i In 
iht moment. Dr K stripped up the bkeve oi 
his waistcoat (lor be was not dros^c 1) Ik 1 1 j 
the vein w ith his thumb, and opened i ^ eiu 
but ho n it bleeding he took a uoitle out of 
his peek et ind dropped mto hib nose thtiil 
took it by the eudnand shook it so as shook 
hiB whole head, whieh brought him out ot his 
oonvulaion fit, so that he bled free 1> eighteen 
ounces By this tune Di Wetherly aud 
others wore assembled ind the y ajipioved of 
what was done, and apj hed a wainungpaii of | 
QDsds to hiB head, and applied blisters to his 
back arms, and thi^s , in the meantime 
seeing him foam much at mouth they wished 
a vomit, and the noise havuig dt vwu down 
James Chacc, who was goiurto leruple bat, 
to a patient, chanced to nave one ot Wether- 
ly’s preset iptions in his pocket, which other 
wise could not have been prepared under 
four hours He took it, and it brought much 
pnlem oft hiB stomach When they opened 
the bhstei^ they wrought admirably. He < 


was very sensible, and told Dr Short that ) 
but now he could not speak, and asked what 
ailed him In the night, he was taken with 
something hke a return, between eleven and 
one but it xiasbed easily The next day ha 
talked and rallied , and the dootoisforbidding 
him, he said that order would have kiUea 
Hany Killigrew, but he would obey it ” 

Here we must bleak off to call the reader's 
attention to the new points about Lord 
Alliiigtou an<l Thoimis Howard (Tom 
iiou ud was one of the Grooms of the Cham- 
ber — a Mm Chase wis apothecaiy to the 
Jiwings jieisoii), aud to tlie Kuigs gend* 
liumoiired allusion to Hairy Killigrew The 
uiifei lontinucfe thus — 

‘ I should have iol I you, m his fit his feet 
wete eold au ice, aiidweie kept rubbmg with 
lioi cloths winch weie dithcult to get Saome 
hv;) the l^ueeu rubbed one, and washed it m 
ieaic Pillows wcu bi ought fnm the 
Duchess of Foitsmouihs by Mrs Jioche 
His Highness [the Dul t of Ymkjwas fiist 
there then 1 think the Queen (he sent foi 
liei) the Duchess cf Poitsmouth swooned m 
the chambei, and wis earned out for an , 
Nelly loared to a disfuilianoe, and was led 
out Hid lay i oaring behind the door, Ike 
Duchess wept tnd rcUiined, tlie I'nncess 
[ lit 1 wards (Jm ( n Anne] w is not i hnitted, 
he was so gh ihtly a sight (hw eye b ills 
fuiiied that iiont of the blacks weie seen, 
aud his mouth di iwu up to oue eye), so they 
ftai'ed it might ailect the child she goo's with 
None came m at the (ommon dooi, but by 
an odd side door to px event a ei^ow 1, but 
enough at couvenuut timeM to satisfy sll 
The giief of the Duchess of Portsmouth did 
not liindei packing uid sendin., many stiong 
boxes to the French Ambassadors, aud tlio 
second day of the King s sickness the cham- 
bei being kept dark (you know) — oue who 
comes out of the light docs not sec vei y soon. 
Olid much less one who is between them aud 
the hght there is — so she came and went of 
the inside ot the bed aud sat down o 't and 
taking the Km^ s hand m hers, felt his two 
great diamond rings , and thinking herself 
alone, asked him whit he hd with them on, 
and said slie woul 1 take them off and did it 
at the same time and looking up saw the 
Duke of the ^thcr side stedfastly looking ou 
hei at winch she blushed mueh, and held 
them tow 11 els him and said ‘Here bir, w,ill 
you take them f ‘ No, Mad im said ho, ‘ they 
are as s lie lu your hwds as mine 1 wiU n(% 
tmeh them till I see how things will go* 
But since the King s death she has forgot 
to rtstore them though he has not tiiat we 
took them, ioi he told the stoiy ' 

Let the niader {laiticulaily observe the 
picture which the writer gives us for the first 
tune of Nelly a lying “ loaruig behind the 
door’ (an incident unknown to Mi Cute 
nta^haiu) and the feu'fui scene (new to Mr 
Macaulay), of the Duchess of PortsaHMith 
taking the tings from the fingon nf the 
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^yisig fBonaif^. Hogarl^ baa uring locld^t 
M temb^e. !£E« tetter continues : — 

** Bin^ this» evesy nighty about the hours of 
twnh^ or one, he ifonna an alteration, some- 
^ng of cold sweat, and some shivering ; on 

> Thursday' the doctor thought it would cou- 
Mnde ih an intermitting fever, and gave him 

> the Josuit's powder four times ; afterwards 
; he found his nose stopped, that he could not 

breathe at it, nor scarce at his thr oat, yet fell 
asleep and slept two hours at least, and 
wahed and asked what o'clock, and said he 
was much refreshed with that sleep. It was 
'either that day or Wednesday that he was 
let blood in one jugular vein ; au<l Pierce 
missed (for the King’s are not the best 
chirurgeons), then he struck the other, which 
bled well, — they had done it there the first 
day, but the convulsiuns were so strong and 
sudden that they could not ; yet tlicn they 
gave him, after his vomit had wrought, a 
purge or two, wliich worked mighty well, 
and the second day he prescribed liiinself a 
purge or erajiiora, which did the best in the 
W'orld, as did eveiything hi*, took, so that it 
was a wonder ho di«<l ; but it was abun- 
dance of blood, aud a transport of it to his 
head, and it discharged itself as it could, 
I)ai'tly on his lungs, which were full of it, and 
partly, as 1 guess, at the ends of tlie arteries 
(if any are in the head), for it fell down be- 
tween the thick skin and the flesh, on his 
right shoulder and arm, in wliich ho com- 
plained of pain two days beiore his death, 
and after the settling of tlic blood was there 
even in the fore-part of his slioulder, which 
is only usual in the hi])s, and th;it bold ml. 
Doubtless nuiiiy things wore jirejmlicial that 
were done, had his disease bisen known, but 
ho had ever laughed at physicians, ami would 
never come under their hands ; so none knew 
his constitution since Frtiiser died, who told 
him, the hist time he saw him, that if he 
would ho let blood spring and fall, and take 
a purge or two in those seasons, he might live 
to a great age ; but he never would do it.” 

Pearst , or Pierce, was Chirurgoon-Goneral 
to the King's person, aud is tlie Pearse so 
often mentioned by Pepys. Fraisor had boon 
Physician to tlie King : of his Court skill, 
Pepys has given an amusing account. The 
letteivwriter now says souiethiiig about her- 
self, or rather her husband : — 

“,My hnsljand being there, witli many 
: others, he said, * Gentlemen, I have sullered 
’ Yeii'y much and more than any of you can 
imagine,’ but not with impatience. At eleven 
o’clock a Thursday night he asked the hour, 
and when they told him, he answered, ‘ Then, 
ftt hall-an-hour after twelve; I sliall depart r 
but lived till Friday, about that time in tlie 
morning. My husband was there with a sad 
hwttt, and heard him say, * I have waited for 
tlite ehauge, and desire to be dissolved.' He 
waa then let blood by mrder of Council, though 
the physician despaired of life ; he then died 
as peaceable as a itemli^ and had his sense, 
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fbough not his speech, to the vegry las^ . 
had with him, waiting without (when hfe , 
yras not well enough to pray), the Bishops ol > 
London and Durham, Deans of tlie Qbset 
and Chapel, and was visited by liis Orj|oe 
Canterbury, but none took so much pains tfs*' 
Bath and \V'ells[Ken,]nor were so well versed 
in that sort of Divinity ; but, oh ! I tremble, 
to tell you, would never be persuaded to re-" 
ceive the Communion, though he seemed to 
join in prayer, and audibly sahi ‘ Amen.’ I 
liave heard he was once private, with only 
three in the room (except some one waited 
privately in another hard by till that vacancy). 
What j)as8ed then, none can tell that will, 
lie recommended all his relations that he 
considered to his brother. When he saw lie 
shi>uld die, he first asked his pardon for all 
he had done to him which looked unkind, and 
said he was forded to it ; then desired liim to 
be kind to the Queen, and to his four chil- 
driii by the Ducliehs of (Cleveland, and made 
them kneel down, and desired him to em- 
briiec them ; tlie like he did to the rest ; and 
the King named them, hut could not bring 
out Bur.'s name, but put him into his han(^ 
aud desired him to take care of his education, 
for he will be spoiled else ; he desired him to 
be well to Portsmouth, and not let poor Nelly 
starve. The King lliat now is repeated over 
all the clnldren, excejit Monmouth, whom his 
father had not named. He recommended 
neither Church, nor State, nor servants, 
nor debts. This King [James the Second} 
behaved himself from the beginning to 
the end the best in the world ; he 
wept bitterly, and without alleetation ; be 
vAt<;lie<] and kneeled by him till he could 
scarce rise or stand, ami paid duty and re- 
spect to the very last moment. They left 
the corpse in bed, covered with a sheet till 
next ilay, that he was opened — I think it was 
till Sunday — and in tliat time any one might 
him. They say he looked then as in 
bealtli ; his bJiatew having lusftle him raw, 
and the covering made him stink without, 
but his inwards were all good and sound, and 
might have lasted many years, though on« 
little part of one side of his lungs was tainted 
or perished. The twelfth he will be removed 
to the painted chamber, and then the Lords 
ordered to attend his funeral, which will be 
pei’formed without cost ; the whole family to 
be dismissed j and the King will live as pri- 
vately as when he was Duke till he sees 
what the Parliament will do to establish bis 
house ; so that tliere will not be such a thing 
as a Giyeii Cloth, though established by Act 
of Parliament. Some talk of resuming Crown 
lauds, &c.” 

The name contracted by the writer, and 
which the King could not “ bring out,” is sup- 

S sed to be Buxford, the King's son, by 
eanor Gwyn. 

“ Sir Scroop How made his peace for des- 
perate words of scandal against the Duke of 
Y erkj^sworn by two witneseea two days befortii 
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the King fell ill ; but Sir Walter Young was 
not so fortunate, ’vrho have kissed the 

present King^s hand, and was refused, though 
his cousin my Lord Ohm chi 11 was liis 
mediator, but he was told a time was near in 
which his reality would appear, and after that 
he should. My wise I-.ord Ma\. is, 1 believe, 
at the same pass ; for he eonft^-soa he had 
employed a friend, but Ind not heard fiom 
him sinee. * * * * 

no mortal knows, nor is it very material ; my 
Lord Devon refused to apjuar at Council 
when the first ]ir(K*lamatioii was signed, not 
as a whig, foi lie la much otherways, but 
tliiuks the death of a King dissolves the 
l^rivy (yOUTieil, and it would be a h sseiiing to 
his quality to obey a smninous from men out 
of Commission. Dartmouth is Master of 
the iloise, at which Poitsmouth storinsin hei 
own lodgings ; but w lien she desired to bpe ik 
with his JMa]est\ she could not come within 
three looms of him, w^ilhoiit sciidiiiir for the 
Groom of the Stole (my TiOid Pet ei borough) 
to gel her admittoil (as oihei people now do) 
lie brought her thimigh tlie looms, ainl she 
went into the closet, but nobody lioaid what 
passed there, though it is s ud the King said 
he would take caiti of 1 ki son (the Duke of 
Kichmoiid) if she w oidd It a'v e him to him, 
but tliat he would have a blaster of the JlorsL 
who was able to e^cecule Hit olhee. TTe ic 
ceived Colonel Sfrang and Wad. veiw-kmdl}, 
acknowledging their constant fidelity, ami 
promising to do them good, and continiiod 
him Colonel ; in fine you will see rewards 
and punishments come mightily in fashion, 
and a more aclivt piinet th in has been since 
Queeu Eli/abctli The King has Lnven the 
regiment he was colonel of when Duke, !<» 
the Piince. Col Werden is CofTeier, the 
liord Lioutenanl and Deputies* of Surny 
dined together two da}R to consult about 
knicl^ts of the shire. Sonu piojiosed S 
K M. ; but he drclincd, and thiio wcic 
named, Sr. Dm , Sr. J. V., ami Si L. I], so 
they aie to agiee which of the two shill 
stand, but should Onslow, £, £, or »Sr. K.C’a. 
stand, 1 doubt tlieni much. 

“It IS Slid thoie IS a written or printed 
order for niouiiuiig, but T have not seen it. 
Earls’ coaches jM? wholly m moiiniing ; 
ofllcei’smust have a colonied cloak; m fine, 

1 do not know Aei\ well, but Earls must 
wear long cloaks , all must wear cloth waist- 
coats and little rufis. Tin* (^ueen Dowager’s 
court wears cambric all othus innslm. I’hc 
Queen Dowager puts oti her ni.ud^, — Mrs. 
fiwan and Vdlieis go to tlic young Queen, 
the rest to their frieiitls, and ]» iges of honour ' 
miisWgo home too ; every ]).iit Ifssens to an 
tttorn^ Bo there will be gieat fiiigahty in 
^hion. llie King says he will keep no ; 
more servants tlnin ho can pay quarterly, < 
Have you heard how concerned the common 
people were for the King’s sickness? they 
ci’ied as they walked the streets, and great 
e^ness in all fisces, and great crowds at all 


the gates, whieli were kept sktit to keep 
out the rabble ; yet to all the exti'ay^ant 
reports they have made thev fancy this King 
ill his speech at Council declared he would 
be of the Pi'otesiant religion, and that he 
had promised his brother so much, and had 
token the sacrament on’t, so they came 
thick and threefold to see him at chapel, but 
they said they could not sec him because he 
was gone to the Abbey, q.nd that next Sun- 
dav he would bo at St. Martin’s.” 

We liave deciphered several of the iuitials, 
.nnd fnither research might explain all. The 
historical interest of the letter is not to he 
doubted. 

DOCTOK PABLO. 

A Toui«a ship-surgeon who had made 
btveial vo^agoa, set out about thirty-five 
^ears ago, on board a rotten old tliree- 
masfer, coininand( d by a worn-out captain. 
The ship was named Le Gultivateur, and 
the 3 ouiig suigeon was named Paul de la 
GiioniCri. He came of Breton race ; feared 
nothing, and loved adventure. 

After touching in sundry ports, the old 
three-master reached tlie Philippine Islands, 
and cinehorul neai the little town of Cavita, 
in the I ay of Manilla. 'There, the young 
doctor obtained kavo to live ashore imtu 
the vessel sailed again ; and having found 
lodgings m the town, he began to amuse 
himselt in the open air with his gun. He 
mixed with the natives, and jjickcd up 
what he could ot thin l.ingua e, increas- 
ing at the btimo time Ins knowledge of 
S]»aiiish 

At the end of four months — in Septem- 
ber, eighteen ImmlrLil and tw enty— cholera 
broke out cl t M.inill i, .aid soon h]>read over 
the ihUiiid Moriality was terrible among 
the Indians ; ,aid, .as often hap])eiiB with 
Indians, and used to h.ip])en often among 
Europeans when people wire moie ignorant 
ilian they are now, tlie behet arose that 
somebody was jioisouing tlie wells. No 
‘•us))ieiou, fell upon the Spsnish mas- 
ters of the iblaiul, who wui dying with 
the rest; but tlicre w^cre fievcixil iVench 
shqis ill the harbour, and it was therefore 
Fettled that the wells were poisoned by the 
French 

On the ninth of October a horrible masea- 
ere began at Manilla and Cavita. The old 
cajitaiii of tlie Cullivatenr w.ss one of the 
first victims Almoat all the French residents 
in Manilla were assassinated, and their lioitsea 
pillaged and destroyed. 

Monsieur Paul the doctor, who was known 
on shoi p .as Doctor Pablo, contrived to escape 
m good time to his ship. Aa soon as he was 
on board, his services were wanted by ihe 
mate of nn American vensel, who had re- 
ceived a poniard wound. That having ocon 
dressed, the doctor next heard from several 
French captains that one of their number, 
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CSaptain Drouant from MarBeilles, was still 
on shore. There remained but an hour of 
twilight ; lie might possibly be saved. The 
bold young Breton therefore went ashore 
again in a cauoe, and, when he lauded, bade 
Se sailors abide by the boat until he or Cap- 
tain Brouant should come to them, lie then 
began his search ; and, at a little place called 
Ihiesta Baga, perceived a group of three or 
four hundi-ed Indiana. .Among them tliey 
had the unlucky captain, ])ale as a gho&t : 
whom a wild Indian with a kris in his hand 
held by the shoulder. Down rushed Doctor 
Pablo on the group, thrust the wdld Indian 
to the right and Ca])taiii Drouant to the left, 
end pointing out where the boat was, bade 
the captain i un and save hiinseli*. The cap- 
tain ran, and the Indniiis were too much 
surprised at the presiimj^tioii of his rescuer 
to take immediate heed of the dejiarture of 
their victim ; so the cai)iaiii reached the boat, 
and pulled away from sliore. 

But, how was Doctor Pablo to escape ? 
Tlie Indian whom he had thiust aside, lan 
at him with n])lifted arm; him the }oung 
surgeon met by a blow on tlve head with 
a little cane. The man ran back fo Jiis 
compaiiioub, amazed and wrathful. KniMs 
were drawn on all sides, and a ciiclc w.isl 
formed about the mad white lu.ui ; one’ 
would not strike alone, but a sciue or' 
two would Rtiikc together. The circh'W.isj 
closing, when an Indian soldier, arme<l witli 
a musket, jumped into the midst. Holding 
liis musket by the muzzh*, In* .swung it I 
violently round at arm’.s length, and 1he| 
revolving but t-erttl soon denied a wide space. 
“Fly, sir!" the soldier s;iid ; “imboviy will, 
touch a hair of you while I am luic.” I 

In truth a way was opened, by which the I 
young man was quietly permitted to dejiait ; ' 
as he W'eut, the soldier eiitd after him | 
“You cared for my wife when she was ill, 
and refused money ; now 30U arc p.iid.” I 

Captain Drouant having taken the canoe, | 
Monsieur Paul had no course left him but to 1 
go to his old home in C.tvila. On the w.iy, 
he met a crowd of workeia fiom the arsenal, | 
who had set out with hatchets to attack the j 
ships. Among these, too, there was a fVuiid 
who pinned him to a wall, concealed his per- 
son until his conqianions were gone In, aiidj 
then urged him to piomise that he would not 
go on board the ships, but hide on shoie. | 

The Doctor’s case was little improved 
when he reached home. There came a 
knockuiij at the door, and a whispeiing 
outside, of “Doctor Dablo.” Jt was the Iriendly 
voice of a Chinese storekeeper. 

“ What have you to say, Yang-Po 1 ’* 

“Doctor Pablo, save yoiii self. The Indians 
intend attacking you this night.” 

Doctor Pablo would nut save himself 
by flight ; ho thought it best to barricade 
his doors with furnituie, to load his pistols, 
and to abide the issue. 

Wearied by a day of anxiety, excitement, 


and severe physical labour, the beleagnered 
Frenchmah found it dilHcult to keep awake 
and watchful, througli the first hours -of the* 
night. At eleven o’clock there came again 
a Knocking, huriiedly repeated. ' 

“Who is there?” 

“We are friends. Tlie Indians are behind 
us. Escape thiough the roof at the back, 
and }ou will find us in the street of the 
Campanario.” 

He took this good advice, and had not long 
! csc.aped bt foi c the house was searched and 
pilbiged. Ills new friends sheltered him for 
the night, and were about to convey him to 
his ship on the succeeding morning, when ono 
of them brought him a letter signed by all 
the c<aj>l.'iiiis in harbour, saying that being 
ill momeiitaVy fear of attack, they had deter- 
niiiietl to heave anchor, and staud out to sea ; 
but that two of them, Drouant and Perroux, 
w'ould have to lt.'*ve on l.'iiid part of tlieir 
pro" isioris, tlicir saiU, and their water, unless 
he would send those stores off by means of 
a canoe which was sent with the letter, and 
was subject to liis oidius. 

“The safely of two sbi])5,” said the young 
surgeon, “depends on sending off this water 
ami these stoii's.” 

“ Your own s.afcly,” his friends replied, 
“de]>onds on getting off yourself, and that 
imniedi.it cl y.” 

•’* T am rcsohed to see after the stores.” 

“ Then go alone, for we will not escoit you 
to d< stiiiction,” 

Doctor l*.il)lo di<l go alone, and found upon 
the shoie a ciowil of Indians watching Che 
.shij)',. lie b lic\ed that by not fearing them ho 
wouhl rciimvc ntaily all cause for fear, and 
llicrefoie wcjit boldly up to them, saying, 

“ Which of you would like to eaim somo 
money t i wull give ;iiiy man a piastre for a 
(kiy's woik.” Theie was a silence. Presently 
one said, ‘‘ Y«ui ilo not seem to be afraid of 
us.” “ Why, in>,” he rcjdieil, dr.-iwing Ins two 
jiistols; “you '-cc 1 slake only one life against 
two.” 'J he men weie at liis service in a 
minute; two hundnd were chosen; a note 
was pi'iicillcd anil sent off by the canoe to 
siiiiiiiioii all the sliip's boats to convey the 
stores. A qiianiil^ of money belonging to 
Ca])tain DiouaiiL was taken to the hcach 
.scciclly by the jmiketful, and deposited in a 
corner of one of the boats. All wont well ; 
thcic was only one unlucky accident. Wheu 
(’aptaiii Perroux 3 sails were being re]>aired, 
one of the men engaged in the woik had died 
of cholei.gund the rest, fearing mfcclion, had 
wi.qipcd him up liurriedly in a small sail 
ami lun aw'ay. Tlio Indians, in moving tho 
smlcloths, uncovered the body, and were at 
once in an uproar. Tliis was, they said, a 
French plot for poisoning the air and spread- 
ing the infection. “.Nonsense, men,” said 
Pablo. “ Afraid of a poor devil dead of 
chuleia ? So be it. I’ll soon relieve you of 
him.” TJieii, with a gr**at display ol cooluoss 
which he did not altogether feel, he wrapped 
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Ixxlf in n pi^ of the sail-cloth, 

«ad; liftuig It up in his arms, he cairted it 
down to rae shoio Ho caused a hole to he 
due, and laid the body In the cn^ave himselt 
When xt was covered up, he ere( ted a rude 
cross over the spot After th it, tlie loading 
wont on without fnrthei liindi luce 

Halving paid the ludi iiis %iid given them a 
Cask of brandy, Doctoi Vthlu went to the ship 
with the hist cargo ol wittr, and (here — is 
ho Lad taken little oi no reticshmcnt dnriii^ 
the last twenty-four hours — his woik btm_, 
now done, he bes; m to ft el e\haubU d IJe was 
exhausted in moi c KUbts than oik , foi he ib 
near the eudoi lus woildly as w< 11 as of his 
bodUv w sources All hia gootls and tht siu ill 
hoards thit he had made, wtie. cither de 
stroyed oi stolen , he owue<l nothing but 
what ho had upon him — a tlitck sliiil, cm 
vas tiouseis, and i cm lit o iistc it, with i 
small iortime ol thiity two jnistics in liib 
pockets Wlidi he Ind rci »vcred from Ins 
iaintmas and hid tikeu i little food he be- 
thought him ot an English c ipt iiii in tlu 
Lay ^ ho owed him i hundied ]ii'»ties, ib 
the vessels weie ill on the n nnt ot dip ii tuie, 
he must set oil in a small bo it it one to gi t 
them. Now tins i,apt nn, out ot tl c j 1 1 ti lu us 
koua oi Albion I am soiiy to s*i> i {lud to 
tlio young doci u’s dem iiid th it Ik owe 1 hnn 
nothing, ind tl leatcnel i) thiow him ii i 
board ho, in sooth he w is c bligf d t tninbli 
back into his boat, and ictuiii to tlu ( ulti 
viteur as he (ould 1 ut tin n, how cmid 
ho 1— for the in^lit wis liecome j t li diik, 
and a violent coiiti nj wind h id ti i in 
Tlu night wi8 spent ui idly tocsin on the 
waves, but, wluu nKUinn., cuue nid h 
jjot on boird his sluji othci dillieullies 
dieappeaied llie Spunsh autlu uties li id 
quelled the iiots, ml the piitss m th 
Bubuibs of Civiti hid tin I itinulix niiiuni 
cation Hguinst my oiu who itic m jjl I i loet >i 
PibJo’s iile , loi, as i sou ot -l1 vuI i] lus hib 
life was to be pirtidilirly (heiishc I J lu 
Fi encli shqw j tmaiued at aueiioi , in I w lu ii 
soon after wuds, an Indian came on Ion I 
the <yulti vale ur to invite the doeioi t> liii 
home iieai the iiioiiut tins cl Af uigon 1 >ii ten 
leagues of) he hod hisuie to go, and wiiit 
For thill weclsl; lu lived liappil} u tliib 
Indian^B guest, and tiuii in mpiiss ineb 
Meugcr came w ith a kttci Irom the m ite ol his 
sliip, who had comm iri<l»*d it biiiet tlu death 
ol the old ciptiiii, iiiloiiinn' him tint tlu 
Culli\ateur ww d ut to aiil foi hiaiicc, 
and that he must m ike h iste to come on boaid 
The lettei had been some d w utun, and 
When llootor Pablo le Khed R1 u ill i, there w is 
his vessel to be seen, with its ontHpieail suls, 
almost a speck on the horizon ’ IT is first 
tiiought was to give chace in a canoe, the 
Indiaus saying (Itat if the bieere did not 
tiesheu they might overt ike the ship But 
tbet demanded twelvt piastres ou the s]»ot, 
and only fwenty-iive weie then i}iiig lu 
the doctor’s pockets. What was to be 


done ) If they faded th overtake the vessel, 
I what dguie was he to make m a town where 
he knew nobody, with nothing but a 
shirt, c invas tiouscrs, calico waistcoat, and 
thiiteeii piasticB 7 Suddenly, he resolved to 
let the Cultivatcur go, and keep what 
money he had, to set himself up as a prao* 
titioiicr of phasic in Mimlla 
But ManiU i, js the woild knows, is a gay 
place in which thcic ib much display of 
wexith uid cuiiages, and ot Spanish colonial 
iiippcry md fashion How should he begin I 
His st as ])ro\ idi d for him iii the first iiiblance, 
Bclori he Idt the bliou ou liH wiy back into 
A 1 mill I he met i young Euiope in, with 
whom he txcli iiigcd confidcncia This young 
Europe in w is uiothii bhip doitoi, who had 
himself thought of si tiling in the Philip- 
lums, but w IS ( dlid borne by f imih affairs ; 
ut conhimed MoubKui dc U Oiioiiitiie in bis 
)miposL Thcie was a diihculiv about fais 
dicbs , it w Is not quite the costume in which 
to pay physici in’s \ iMts “ Nt \tr mmd that, 
my lieu It How, siid his Incnd *1 cm 
fuiiiisli }ou With ill } )U wmt i iKW suit of 
cl itlics iml SIX m iginfi ut 1 met ts you 
sli ill h lit. them at co^t piicc ” Iht liargain 
w IS sctlUd , tin th]>ailmg docioi tinned 
bick to his mu, out ol which Doctoi Piblo 
intstnll^ IS lied fully tquipptd Ht hid a 
UK si its} rtiol md piotcbsionil s(t ot 
tloihts <nl>tlK>w iet( ol mgtoi hiiuiuevci V 
i » >p( ( t, ind t V( 1 > w b It too w id( I le h id six 
1 in (ts in Ills pot kit, ind bib litlic cihco 
w ii-bicoit puki 1 iq 1)1 lus hat He hal paitl 
(tl Jus iqii))iiUJit twenty ^oui piistics, ho 
ht time out into tlu stitils oi RI imlla 
with just one pi I tit 111 lus hand, md the 
whole woild ot th IMulijipiiu s be foie him 
\ tl iimjdnnt id i pitseiiLly octuired to 
liim Til i( w lb a SjuniHh tajitim, Juiii 
I^niis known to b( dmo'vt lilind He would 
g> md olki him lus seivues "Wheie did 
Jr livt A liuiuhcd jieople in the stieets 
wtit iskid m V tin Ai 1 ist an lu li m shop- 
kiLjixi ob-^eriid, “If Sci oi Don Juan ib a 
tiptin, ho will be known it my guarth' 
h uist ” T ) i ir l-houst Dottoi Pablo went, 
md liieiict \\ IS it one c ndut ted bya soldit r to 
the t ipt nil’s dw tllm^ Ni Jit was then elohuig, 
IJ II tl u ill Poi ) IS was ill Andalusian, and 
a |olh ft How lie w IS 111 the act of coveiing 
lus t vis with eiKprmouM noiiltiees 

Siiioi ( ipitan,” Saul tlie }oiing Breton, 
“ I iin a doctor and a Icatncd oculist 1 am 
come to t iki caic of 30U, and I am sure that 
J know how to cine you ** 

“QiuU enough ” he xephed, “every physl- 
tl UI in M milla is an qie ” 

* I hat IS jubt my opinion,” said Doctor 
P iblo , “ ind for th it reason T have i esolvsd to 
come ni'VHclf and practiso in the Philippmsik" 
“ Wh it couiitiyuiau aie you I ” 

“1 am fiom Fiance ** 

“A IVtuch physician ♦ I am al your 
sei vice Take my eyes , do what you will 
‘with them** 


«efibr oa,|>itiiD^ b|u} 

if l^ey m to 96 bedled soon, they oo^pt uoi 
to be A minute.** 

"Would you mind making a abort stay 
■with me 

" 1 consent, on ccmdition that you let me 
pay you for my boani and lodging.** 

“ Do as you will,** replied Don J uan ; " the 
thing is aettledat once. Send for your luggage.” 
'if' Doctor Pablo’s canvas trousers had been 
thrown aside as too ragged to be worth pre- 
sei'ving, and his whole luggage was the little 
white waistcoat packed up in his hat, and his 
hat was all the box he had. He adopted, 
the straightforward course, which is at all 
times the sensible and riglit course ; he told 
the captain the plain trutli about himself, and j 
that his lodgbig could be paid for only out of i 
his earnings, say from month to montli. The 
captain was on his part deliglited. “ If you j 
aie poor,** he said, “it will be the making of i 
you to cure me. Y on are sure to do your best.’* 
Doctor Pablo and the captain got on very | 
well togctlier. An examination of the eyes j 
next morning showed that the right eye j 
was not only lost, but enveloped in a mass of i 
cancerous disease that would ore long have ; 
destroyed his patient’s life. Of the other eye 
there was still hope. “ Your right eye,” tiie 
doctor said, “and all this growth about it has 
to be lenioved by an operation, or you ^ 
must Jie.” The op(‘ratiou w’us undergone. • 
The wounds healed, the flesh became sound, ' 
ti3u], after about six weeks, the use of the left 
eye was recovered. DuJ’iiig this time Doctor . 
Pablo met with a few edher patients ; so, at 
the end of the lirst month, he wfuj able toj 
pay punctually for his board and lodging, I 
Tlie captain was cured, but Jiobody kiiewj 
that, for he still refused to stir out of doors. 
" I W'on’t go out,” he said, “ to be ciiilcd ^ 
Captain One-eye. You must get me a ghiss i 
eye from France before Pll stir abroad.” j 
“ But that will make a delay of eighteen • 
months.” 

“You must wait eighteen months, then, 
before you get the credit of my cure. Worry 
me, and 1*11 keep my shutters closed, and 
make people believe that' 1 can’t bear the 
light, and am as bad as ever.” 

If Captain Juan Porraa would but show | 
himself, then Doctor I’aldo’s fortune would be 
ihade. Was Doctor Pablo to wait eighteen 
months, until a false eye could be received 
from Fi7ince ? Certainly not., He would tui n 
mechanician, and get up an eye at Manilla 
under his own superintendence. He did so, 
and the captain (though it did not feel as 
if it were a clever fit) found it not unsatis- 
factory. He put on spectacles, looked at 
liiTuself in the glass, and consented to go out. 

But what, somebody may ask, is all this 
story about ? Is it tnie ? I only know that 
. it k all sermusly vouchee! for, by the person 
, cthiefly coox»erued : to wit, the doctor himself. 

. iCon^eur Alexandre Dumas having in- 
dudw the adventurea of MouaLeur do la 


and One Phanto^fui.**' Hbumet^r 
conddered that it was tiiae 
tell the naked truth eoncerzdttg' . < 
self and his adventures. This he . 
does in a little book called Twenty Yeani'' 
in the Philippines ; of which, as we undoes V 
stand from a notice prefixed by the authory 
an BugUsh translation is to appear, or per** ' 
hai« by this time has appeared. 

The return of Don Juan caused a great 
sensation in Manilla. -Every one talked 
of Seiior Don Pablo, the great French phy- 
sician. Patients came from all parts ; and, 
young as he was, he leaped from indigence 
to opulence. He kept a carriage and four, 
but still lodged in the captain’s house. 

At that time it happened that a young 
American friend pointed out to him a lady 
dressed in deep mourning, who was occasion- 
ally to be seen upon the promenades — one of 
lilt most beautiful women in the town. She 
was the Marchioness of Salinas, eighteen or 
iiiuotccn years old, and already a widoiv. 
Doctor Pablo fell in love. 

Vain attempts were made to meet this 
charming seuora in private circles ; but she 
wiis not to be seen within doors aiiywdiere. One 
inoining an Indian came to fetch the Frencli 
physician to a boy, his master. He drove to 
the house indicated— one of the best in the 
suburb of Santa Cruz — saw the patient, mid 
was writing a preBcri]>tic)n in the sick room, 
when he heard the rustic of a dress behind 
him, turned his head and saw the lady of hie 
drt'ams. He dropped his pen and began 
talking incoherently ; sho smiled, asked 
what he thought of her nephew, and went 
away. Tliis made Doctor I'ablo, very dill- 
gent in his attendance on the boy ; and six 
months afterwards Madame de las Saiiinis 
— Anna — was his wife. She h:ul a fortune of 
thirty thousand pounds, expected daily in 
galleons fx’um Mexico. 

One evening while they were -at tea, newa 
came that the galleons were in Ihe oiling. 
H usbaiid and wife had agreed that when this 
money came, they would retire to France, 
Don Pablo had then a splendid practice at 
Manilla, and held several ofiicial situations, 
kept two carriages and eight horses ; 
also a fine table, at which au Europeans 
were welcome guests. It was not ruin, 
therefore, when the tidings came next day 
that his wife’s money was lost ! It had been 
seized on its way through Mexico by Colonel 
Yturbide, and paid to lie credit of the inde- 
pendent cause, m a civil war then and there in 
progress. The only difference to Doctor Pablo 
was, that he could not quit the Philqipines, 

Among other situations Doctor Pablo held 
the post of surgeon-major to the first light 
battalion of the line, and was a warm friend 
to its captainj'Novales. Novales one night 
revolted, the regiment began an insuri'cctioo, 
and the auigeon-major rushed out at threo' 
o’clock in the morning, not exactly knowing 
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bom 4 jbe iwMl givon hia aervice 
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fiMttid^]iia«wU^o|lo| her. kobefi ; alie roae to 
receive him, but her wits were goue. The 
Uaetitt ahe bad suffered cost her an illness 
that depriyed her, for a time, of leason. ilo 
^rratcbed over her, and she reoovei'ed. A 
aaontii afterwards she relapsed, and it soon 

^ d that she was subject to monthly 
1 of insanity. 

& took her in search of health to the 
Tiorra Alta, a district much infested by 
bandits ; but he did not miud bandits. He 
had sundry adventures with them, and the 
result of them all was that these people 
thought Doctor Pablo a fine fid low, and Uke<l 
With much care, Anna's health was at 
last jierfcetly restored. 

Then the young couple, devoted to each 
other, leturncil into Manilla, where, soon 
, afterwards, Doctor Pablo considered that lu‘ 
had been insulted by the governor ; who h.od 
refused to discharge a soldier on account of 
iU-health on hia recommendation. Pablo 
suddenly resigned every office that he held 
under the state, and asked hia wife how 
she would like to go and live at Iala*lala 1 
Anywhere, she refSieil, with Doctor Pablo. 
He bought Ihorefure with his auvings, the 
peninsuhi of lala^Iala ; and, although the 
governor behaved courteously, refused his 
resignation, and appeased his wrath, he held 
to ms purpose firmly, and set out to inspect 
bis new theatre of action. 

It proved to be a peninsula divided by a 
ohain of mountains which subsided in a scries 
of hills towards the lake. It was covered j 
with forests and thick grassy pasturage, and , 
was full of game ; Doctor Pablo hchl himself j 
to be a mighty hunter, gieat in the chace of 
the pheasant or the buffalo. There were no 
animals on the domain moro noxious thau 
civet cats aud monkeys — men excepted. ’ 
The peninsula was a noted liaunt of pirates , 
and bandits. Doctor Pablo went to the cabin 
of the person who was, pointed out to 
him as the tlcsperate ])irate, a fellow 

vrho would do his h.ilt-a-dozcn iiiurdeis in 
a day, and liiiu, **Mubntin-Taj*o," 

>--*^fchat was his name — ‘^you are a great 
villain. I am the lord of lala-lala, I wish , 
you to change your mode of life. If you 
refuse, rU puuisli }ou. I >vant a gusid, give 
me your woixl of honour th.it you'll be an 
honest man, and 1 will make } on my lieu- ; 
tenant.” The man, after a pause, vowed that 
bo would be faithful to the death, and 
i^owOd the way to the house of another 
despextdo who would be Ids serjeant. From 
these, and with these, the doctor went to others 
•of their stamp, raised a little army, and by 
' evening had in cavalry and infantry, a force 
of ten men, which was as large as he 
'' rOti^nired. He ' was captain, Mabutiu'^Tajo 

was lleiitenatp% and the business of the men 
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to keep it. He got 'the people of )^he 
place togeihaTt oaused them to eonsopt to 
asieitible in a vUlhg^, marked tha line of a 
s^eet, planned sites for a church ai^ lor 
his own mansion, set the people at work, apd 
masons and master workmen to help them, 
fixivci Manilla. 

Tho people of Manilla thought the great 
French phjrsicican had gone mad, but hia 
faithful wife heartily euteied into his scheme % 
and, after eight montli«i of constant passing to 
and fio, he at last informed her that Uer 
castle at lala was erected, and conveyed her 
to her domain. 

Doctor Pablo begged from tlie governor 
the post which we slionld call in London, 
that of Police Magistiato of the Province 
of the Lagiine. Tliis made him the supreme 
judge on his own domain, and secured more 
j)ei fectly his influonoe over the people. From 
the Archbishop llilariou, he begged Father 
Miguel do San Fiaucisco as a curate. This 
priest was denied to linn, as a person with 
whom no one could live in peace. Doctor Pablo 
per&isted and obtained his wish. Father' 
Miguel came. He was a fiery, energetic man, 
a Malay, who got on very well with liis new 
patron, and was appreciated by his flock: 
not the le'?s because he laboured much among 
them as a teacher and in other ways, and 
preached only once a year, and then it was 
always the same sermon — a short one in 
twop.irt3 — half Spanish for the gentlefolks^ 
halt Tagaloc for the Jnduins. 

in this way, Monsieur Paul de la Gironidro 
settled at lala. There, he lived many 
years. Ho reformed the natives, taught 
, them, and humanised them. Without 
a cannon-bhot, he xiut an end to piracy. 
He denied woods, and covei’ed the soil 
with plantations of indigo and sugat'^cane, 
rice and cofloo. Tlie end ot lus history was that 
he left lala- lala when its chuich contained the 
I graves of his de.ir wife and of his two infant 
children, of a f.ivounte bnither who had 
quitted Fi.uice to dwell witli him, of bis wjfb's 
sister, aiitl of otlier fnends. Doctor Pablo 
went back, a luiuly man, to hU old mother, 
ill France, in tho yiar eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, after having passed twenty years 
in the Philippines. 
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HAlll) TIMES, 

BY CUAIILES DIOKENS. 

♦ 

CUArTHR XJll. 

A CANDLE faiutlY biimctl in the winilow, , 
to which the black ladder had often been . 
raiflOil fur the elidiui,' away of all that was most 
preiious in this world to a striving wife and a 
brood of hnngi'y babies ; and Stephen added I 
to his oilier til lugiits tin* stern leih'ction, that ' 
of all the casualties of this e\ihU nee • upon 
earth, not one was dealt out with so unequal I 
a liand as Death. 'J’he inequality of liirtli I 
was nothing to it. For, say that the child of i 
a King and the child of a Weaver were born | 
to-night ill the sani(> nioiiieiit, what was that j 
disp-irity, to the disith ol any human creature 
who was servictMble to, or beloved by, ' 
another, while this abandoned woman lived, 
on I ^ ^ I 

From the outsiilo of his lioruo he gloomily 
pasHid to the iii‘'ule, with susjiciideu bituth , 
and with a slow iootsti p. De went upiolihs 
door, ojieiied it, ami so into the room. ' 

Quiet and peace were tlKr(‘. Ihuduicl was , 
there, sitting by the bed. 

She tunicd her head, and the light of her 
face shone in u])Oii tlic niiduigbl of his mind. | 
She sat by the bed, watching and teiuliiig his 
wife. That is to say, he ^.iw that borne one 
lay there, and lie knew too well it must be 
bhe ; but Ibichacrs hamls had ])ut a curlaiu 
up, BO 1 hat she was screened from his eyes, 
uer disgraceful garments were removi*d, and 
some of Jiachaers w’cre in the room. Every- 
thing was ill its place and oi-der as he had 
always kept it, the little fiie was newly 
trimmed, and the hearth was freshly swept. 
It appeared to him that he saw all this in 
Uachaers face, and looked at nothing besides. 
While looking at it, it w’as shut out from his 
view by the softened tears that filled his 
eyes; but, not before he had seen how earnestly 
she looked at him, and how her own eyes 
were filled too. 

She turned again towards the bed, and 
satisfying herself that all was quiet there, 
spoke in a low, calm, cheerful voice. 

“ I am glad you have come at last^ Stephen. 
You are very late.” 

Mown.” 

too bad a night 


k vu D yvKy Aai*e. 

“ I W been walking up an’ < 
"1 thought so. But ’tis toi 


for that. The rain falls very heavy, and the 
wind has ri.sen.” 

The wind * True. It was blowing Iiard. 
Ilark to the tliiindeiing in the chimney, 
and the burging noise ! To have been out in 
such a wind, and not to have known it 'was 
blowing ! 

' J have been here once before, to-day, 
Stephen. Dindlady came round for me at 
dinner-time. There was some one here that 
needed h>oking to, she said. And ’df*ed she 
was right. All wandering and lost, Stephen. 
Wounded too, and bruised.” 

He slowly moved to a chair and sat down, 
drooping his head before her. 

“ 1 came to do what little J. could, Stephen ; 
first, for that she worked with me when wo 
were girls both, and for that joii courted her 
au»l mariied li(‘r when 1 was her friend — ” 

ITe laul Ills fun owed forehead on lus hand, 
with a low groan. 

“And iievt, lor that I know your heart, 
and am right sure and certain that ’tis far 
too merciful to let her die, or even so much 
as Huller, for wTiiit of aid. I’hou kuowest 
who said, * Let liiin who is without sin among 
you, cast the first btoriu at her !’ There ha\e 
been jdeiity to do that. Thou art not the 
man to c.’ist the last stone, Stephen, when she 
is brought so low,” 

“ O Itachael, Itachael ! ” • 

“ Thou hast been a cruel sufferer, Heaven 
reward thee !” she saiil, in compassionate 
accents. “ T am thy poor friend, with all my 
li<*,art and mind.” 

The wounds of which she had sjioken, 
seemed to be aliout the neck of the selt-inado 
outcast. She dressed them now', still without 
showing her. She steeped a jiiece ol linen in 
a basin, into which she poined some liijuid 
from H bottle, and laid it with a gentle hand 
u]>on the sore. The three-legged table had 
been drawn close to the bedside, and on it 
there were two bottles. This was one. 

It was not BO far off, but that Stephen, 
following her hands with his eyes, could read 
what was printed on it. In large letters. Uc 
turned of a deadly hue, and a sudden horror 
seemed to fall upon him. 

1 will stay here, Si.eplicu,” said Bachacl, 
^ietly resuming her scat, “ till ilie bells go 
Three. ’Tis to be done again at three, and 
then she may be left till morning.” 
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Uiy ■rwi '^ea' |j^jns^w?a work, my 

I slept sound, last night. '"1 can wake 
many nights^if'wiien I am put to it. ’Tis thou 
w:ho art in need 6f rest—^o white and tireti 
Try to sleep iu the chair there, while I watch. 
Thou^hadst no sleep last night. I can well 
' helieve. To-morrow’s work is far harder for 
thee than for me.” 

He heard the tlniiulering and surging out 
of doors, and it seemed to him as if lii.s late 
angry mood were going about trying to get. 
at him. She had east it out ; she would 
keep it out ; jie trusted to her to defend him 
from himself. 

" She don’t know me, Stephen ; she just 
drowsily mutters and .stares. 1 have spoken 
to her limes and again, but she don’t notice ! 
’l^s'as well so. When site coine.s to her 
right mind once more, T sliall liave dune what 
I can, and she never tl\o wiser.” 

How long, llachael, is't looked for, that 
she’ll bi' so ?” 

“ Doctor said she would haply come to 
her mind to-morrow.” 

.His eyes again fell on the bottle, and a 
tremble passetl over him, causing him to 
shiver in every limb. She thought he was 
chilled with the wet. “No,” lie said; “it 
was not that. Ho had had a fright.” 

“A fright r 

“ Ay, ay ! coming in. Wheii I were walk- 
ing, When I were thinking. Wiicn I — ” 
It seized him again ; and he stood ni>, 
holding by the mantid-shelf, as lie pres'^cd 
his dank cold hair down with a hand tliat 
shook as if it were palsied. 

“Stephen!" 

She was coming to him, but he stretched 
out his arm to stop her. 

“ No ! Don’t pmase ; don’t ! Let me sec 
thee setten by the bed. Let me si‘e thee, 
a’ so good, and so forgiving. Let me ^ce thee 
as I see thee when I coora in. I enn never < 
see thee better than so. Never, never, j 
never 1” | 

He had a violent fit of trembling, and then j 
sunk into his chair. After a time lie con- 
trouled himself, and, resting with an elbow 
on one knee, and his head upon that hand, 
conld look towards liachael. Seen across 
the dim candle with his moistened eyes, she 
looked as if she had a glory shining round 
her head. He could have believed she had. 
He did believe it, as the noise without shook 
the window, rattled at the <loor below, 

' and went about the house clamouring and 
lamenting 

' “ When .she gets better, Stephen, ’tis to be 
she’ll leave thee to thyself again, and 
^oe no more hurt. Anyways we will hope 
• no now. And now I shall keep silence, for I 
want thee to sleep." 

He closed his eyes, more to please her than 
- to feftt his weary head ; but, by slow degrees 
as he listened to the great noise of the wind, 
F ceased to hear 11^ or it clianged into the 
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working of his looip, or even into theToioes" 
of the day (his own included) saying what 
had been really said. Even this imperfect 
consciousness laded away at last, and Pq 
dreamed a long, troubled dream. 

He thought that he, .and some one on whom 
his heart h.ad long been set — but she was not 
Rachael, and that surprised him, even in the 
midst of his imaginary happiness — stood in 
the church being married. While the cere- 
mony was performing, and while he recog- 
nised .among the witnesses some whom he 
knew to be living, .and many whom he knew 
to be de.ad, darkness came on, succeeded by 
the shining of a tremendous light. It broke 
from one line in the table of commandments’ 
.at the altar, and illuminated the building wdth 
ihe words. They were sounded through the 
church too, as if there were voices in the fiery 
letters. Upon this, the whobs appearance 
before him .ami around him changed, and 
nothing was left as it liad been, but himself 
and (lie clergyman. They stood in the day- 
light before a crowd so vast, that if all the 
people ill the world could have been brought 
together into one space, they eouM not have 
looked, he thought, more inimeioiis ; .and 
they all abhorred him, and there was not one 
]utying or liiendly eye among the millions 
that were fastene<l on his face. He stfiod on 
a Kiised sl.agc. under his own loom ; .and, look- 
ing up at the shape the loom took, and hear- 
ing the burial service distinctly read, he knew 
that he was there to sulK-r dcatli. In ,an 
instant wdial lie stood on fell below him, .and 
lie was gone. 

Out of what mystery he came back to his 
u«ual life, and (o places that he knew, he was. 
unalde to consider ; bill, he was hack in those 
jilaces by some means, and witli this condem- 
nation upon liimi that he was never, in this 
world orthe next, thrcaigh all the unimaginable 
ages of ctt'rnity, to look on Jhachael’s face or 
liear her voice. Wandering to .and fro, un- 
ceasingly, without hope, and in search of he 
knew not what (he only knew that he w^ 
doomed to seek il), ho w.a.s the subject 
nameless, horrible dread, «a mortal fear of 01^ 
particular shape which everything todk. 
■Whatsoever he looked at, grew into that form 
sooner or later. 'I’he object of his miserable 
existence w.as to prevent its recognition by 
any one .among the various people he en- 
countered. Hopeless labor I If he le<l thorn 
out of rooms where it w.as, if he shut up 
drawers and closets where it stood, if he 
drew the curious from places where lie knew 
it to be secreted, and got them out into the 
streets, the very chimneys of the mills assumed 
that shape, iind round them was the printed 
word. 

The wind was blowing again, the rain was 
beating on the housetops, and the lai^er 
spaces through which he had strayed con- 
tracted to the four walls of his room. Saving 
that the fire had died out, it was aa his ey^ 
had closed upon it. Bachael seemed to have 
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foflen into a doze, in the chair by’ the bed- 
She isat wrapped in her shawl, perfectly still. 
The -table stood in the same place, close by 
the bedside, and on it, in its real proportioiiS| 
and appearance, was the shape so often re- 
peated. 

He thought he saw the curtain move, lie 
looked again, and he was sure it moved. 
Ho saw a hand come forth, and grope about 
a little. Then the curtain moved more per- 
ceplilily, and the woman in the bed put it 
bac*k, aud sat up. 

With her womleyes, so haggard and wild, so 
heavy and large, she looked all round the 
room, and passed tin* ec>nier where ho slept in 
bis chair. Her eyes returned to that corner, 
and she put her hand over them as a sIukIc, 
■while she looked into it. i\gain they went 
all round the room, wjarcely heeding Rachael 
if at all, and returiitMl to that corner. He 
thought, as she once more shaded them — 
not so much looking at him, as looking 
for him with a brutish instinct tliat ho 
was there — that no single trace was left in 
those debauched features, or in the mind 
that went along with llieiii, of the woman lie 
had niaiTied eighteen 3’ears Ix-fore. But that 
be had seen her come to this by inches, he 
never could have believed her to be the 
same. 

All this time, as if a spell wore on him, he 
was motionless and jioworloss, except to 
watch her. 

Stupidly dozing, or cominuning -with her 
incapable self about nothing, slie sat for a 
little while with her hands at her ears, and 
her head resting <jn thorn. Presonily, she re- j 
smued her staring round the j o<»m. ./\nd i 

now, f(»r the lirst timo, her eyes stopped at | 
the table with ilie hottlos on it. j 

Straightway sins turnoil her eyes hack to | 
his comer, with the d<diaiice of last night, 
and, moving voiy cautiously ftml sohly, 
stretched out her greedy hand. She drew a 
mug into the bed, and sat for a while con- 
^d^riiig W'hicli of the two hotlles sho should 
chbose. Finally, she laid her iiiscn.sato grasp 
upon the bottle that liad switt and oertain 
death in it, ami, bclore his 03 cs, piiUe<l out 
the cork with her teeth. 

Dream or reality, ho had no voice, nor liad 
he power to stir, if this be real, and lior 
allotted time be not yet come, wake, Rjicliael, 
wake ! 

She thought of that, loo. She looked :ii 
Rachael, and ver}’ slowly, very cautiously, 
poured out the contents. The draught wjis at 
ner lips. A moment and sho would bo past 
all help, let the whole world wake and come 
about her with its utmost power. But, in 
that moment Rachael started up with sup- 
pressed cry. llie creature struggled, struck 
her, seized her by the hair; but Rachael had 
the cup.' 

'St^hen broke ou^ of his chair. ** Rachael, ' 
am I wakin* or dreamin* this dreadto* 
night 1 ** 

« 'Tis alVwell, Stedien. .1 ha^ been W^p- 
myself. *Tis near tm'se. Huemt Ivheaf lh« 
bells.” ^ \ . 

The wind brought the sounds of thechurc^, 
clock to the window. They listened, and\iit 
struck three. Stephen looked at her, sa^. 
how pale she was, noted the disorder of her 
hair, and the red marks of fingers on her fore- 
ht;a<l, and felt assured that his senses of sight 
and hearing lunl been awake. She held the 
cuj> in her hand even now. 

‘.‘I tlionght it must be near throe,” she 
said, calmly pouring from the cup hi to the 
basin, and steeping the linen as before. “ I 
am tluiiikfid I stayed ! ’Tis done now, when I 
have put this on. There ! And n«»w she’s 
quiet again. The few drops in the basin I'll 
pour away, for ’tis bad stuff to leave about, 
tliough ever so little of it.” As she spoke, she 
drained the basin into the ashes of the fire, 
an ’ broke the bottle on the hearth. 

She liad nothing to do, then, but to cover 
herself with her shawl before going out into 
the wind and rain. 

“ Tlnui'lt let me walk wi’ thee at this hour, 
Rachael r 

No, Steiflien. ’Tis hixt a minute and I’m 
home.” 

“Thou’rt not fearfo’ he said it in a low 
voice, as they went out at the door; “to leave 
me iilono wi’ hc'i* ! ” 

As she looked at liini, saying “Stephen ?” 
he went down on iiis knee before her, on the 
poor mean stairs, ainl put an end of her shawl 
to his lips. 

“Thou ai*t an Angel. Bless thee, bless 
tVe!” 

“1 am, as I Inave told thee, Stephen, thy 
poor frientl. Angels are not like me. Be- 
tween them, and a working woman fu’ of 
faults, there is a deep gulf set. My little 
sistiT i.s among them, but she is changed.” 

She raised her eyes for a moiiieiit .'is she 
said the words ; and then they Jell again, in 
all their gentleness and mUduess, on his 
face. 

“Thou changest me from bad to good. 
Thou inak’st me humbly wishfo’ to be more 
like thee, and fearfo' to lose thee when this 
life is ower, an’ a’ the muddle cleared awa\ 
Thou’rt an Angel ; it may be, thou hast saved 
my soul alive ! ” 

She looked at him, on his knee at her feet, 
with her shawl still in his hand, and the 
reproof on her lips died away when she saw 
the working of his face. 

“1 coom home desp’rate. I coom home 
wi'out a hope, and mad wi* thinking that when 

1 said a word 0 * comjdaint, 1 was reckoned a 
onreasoiiablc Hand. I told thee 1 had had a 
fright. It were the Poison-bottle on table. I 
never hurt a livin’ creetur ; but, happenin’ so 
suddenly upou’t, I thowt, ‘ How can / say 
what I might ha’ done to mysen, or her, or 
both!’” ^ . 

She put her two hands on his mouth, wijth 
a face of terror, to stop him from saying , 

■■ 
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\moro. . He caught them in his unoccupied 
hand, and holding them, and still clasping 
,tJie horcler of her shawl, said, hurriedly ; 

“But I see thee, Bachael, setten by the 
, bed. I ha’ seen thee a* this night. In luy 
troublous sleep I ha* known tlieo still to be 
■ there. Everaiore I will see thee there. I 
nevermore will see her or think o’ her, but 
thou shalt bo beside her. I nevermore will 
iSee or think o* anything that augers rue, but 
thou, so much better than me, shalt be by tli* 
side on’t. And so 1 will try t* look t* ih’ 
time, and so I will try t’ trust t’ th’ time, 
wben tboix and me at lust shall walk together 
iar awa’, beyond the deep gulf, in th’ country 
where tliy little sister is,” 

He kiss(;d the border of lier shawl again, 
and let her go. She bade him good night in 
a broken voice, and went out into the street. 

The wind blew from the quarter whore the 
day would soon appear, and still blew' 
strongly. It bad cleared the sky before it, 
and the ruin had spent itself or travelled 
elsewhere, and the stars w^ere bright. He 
stood bare-headed in the road, w’utehing l»er 
quick dUap])earauce. As the shining stars 
were to the heavy candle in the w'indow, so 
was llachael,in the rugged fancy of this man, 
to the common experiences of his life. 

cn.vrTKii XIV. 

Time went on in Cokotowii like its own 
, niaohiiiery : so miuh material w^rought up, 
so much fuel consumed, so many powers worn 
out, so much money made. But, less inexor- 
able than iron, steel, and bras.s, it brought its 
varying seasons even int(; that wildtTiie.^s 
I of smoke and brick, and made the only stand 
, that ever uw made in the place against its 
I direful uniformity. 

" Louisa is becoming,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 

almost a young woman.” 

Time, with his inmimerable horse-pow'c'r, 
worked away^ not minfliiig what anybody 
said, and pre.sently turned out young 'riiomas 
a foot taller than when his father had last 
taken particular notice of him. 

“ Thomas is becoming,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 

^ almost a young man.” 

Time passed Thomas on in the mill, while 
his father was iJftinkiug about it, and there 
he stood in a long tail-coal and a stitV shirt- 
collar. 

“ Really,” said Mr, Gradgrind, ** the period 
has arrived when Thomas ought to go to 
Bounderby.*' 

Time, sticking to him, passed him on into 
Bounclerby’a Bank, made him an inmate of 
Bounderby’s house, necessitated the purcliase 
of his first razor, and exercised him diligently 
in bis calculations relative to number one. 

The same great manufacturer, alw^ays with 
an immense variety of work on hand, in every 
istage of development, passed Sissy onward 
in his mill, and worked her up into a very 
pretty ai*tiele indeed. | 

** I fear, Jupe,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “that 


your continuance at the school any longer, 
would be useless.’^ 

“ I am afraid it would, sir,” Sissy answered 
with a curtsey. 

“I cannot disguise from you, Jupe,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind, knitting his brow, “that 
the result of your probation there has 
disappointed me; has greatly disappointed 
me. You have not acquired, under Mr. 
and Mrs. M'Choakumchild, anything like 
that amount of exact knowledge which 
1 looked for. You arc extremely deficient 
in your facts. Your acquaintance with 
figures is very limited. You are altogether 
backward, and below the in:irk.” 

“1 am sorry, air,” she returned ; “but I 
know it is quite true. Yet 1 have tried liard, 
sir.” 

“ Yea,” s.'iid Mr. Gradgrind, “yes, I believe 
3 mu have trie<l haid ; 1 have observed you, 
and 1 can find no fault in that resjiect.” 

“ Thank you, air. 1 liave thought some- 
times; ” Sissy vtry timid here; “that per- 
hap.s 1 tried to leai-n loo much, and that if I 
had asked to be allowe<l to try a little less, I 
might liavi* — ” 

“ 2 ^ 0 , dupe, no,” sai«l Mr. Gradgrind, shak- 
ing Ilia head in his protoundest and most 
eminently jiractical way. “ No. 'Hie course 
yon pursued, you jnii hiU'd according to the 
sy.stein — the sy.sKmu — and there is no more to 
be said about it. 1 can only siqipo.se tliat the 
circumstances of your early life were too un- 
favoui;thle to the devt^lopjucnt of your 
roasonino jiowers, ami th.at w<‘ began too 
late. Still, as J have said already, 1 am dis- 
aiqiointcil.” 

‘*1 wish I could have made a brltcr ac- 
knowdedgment, sir, of your kindness to a 
])oor forlorn girl wdio liad no claim upon you, 
ami of your protecliou of her.” 

“ I'on’t shctl teais,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 
“ Don’t shed tears. 1 don’t complain of you. 
You ;a*e an affeetionatc, earnest, good young 
woman, and — aiul we mii.st make that do.” 

“Thank you, .sir, very much,” said Sissy, 
with a grateful ciirt.S(‘y. 

“ You are useful to JMiv. Gradgrind, and (in a 
generally pervading w'ay) you are seiviceable 
ill tlie family also ; so J understand from Misa 
Louisa, and, indeed, so T have observed myself. 
I therefore hope,” .^^aid Mr. Gradgrind, “that 
you can make yourself hapjiy in those rela- 
tions.” 

“1 shouhi have nothing to wish, sir, if — ” 

“I understand y^iu,” said Mr. Gradgrind ; 
“ you still refer to your father. I have heard 
fretm Miss Louisa that you still preserve that 
bottle. Well ! If your training in tho 
science of arriving at exact re.sults had been 
more successful, you would have been wiser 
on these points. 1 will say no more.” 

He really liked Sissy too well to have a 
contempt for her ; otherwise he held her 
calculating powers' in such very slight estima- 
tion, that he must have fallen upon that 
conclusion. 


Somehow or other, ho had be- 
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come possessed by an idea that there was "That^s wel],” said Mr. Gradgriiid. he 
something in tins girl wliich could hardly be kissed her and went away ; and Louisa re<* 
aet forth in a tabular form. Her capacity of turned to the serene apartment of the hair- 
definition might be easily stated at a very cutting character, and leaning her elbow oil 
low figure, hei mathcraatical knowledge at her baud, looked again at ti\e short-lived 
, nothing ; yet he was not sure that if he had sparks that so soon subsided into ashes, 
been required, for example, to tick her oflf "Are you there, Loo ” said her brother^ 
into columns in a j»arliaineiitary i-eturn, he looking in at the door. He was quite a yoUng 
would have quite known how’ to divide her. gentleman of pleasure now, and not quite a 
III some stages of his maniifactuve of the preiiossossing one. 
human fabric, the processes of Time are very “Dear she answered, rising and 

rapid. Young Thomas and Sissy being both embracing him, “how Jong it is since you 
at such a stage of their working up, these have been to see me!” 

changes were effectod in a year or two; while “\Vliy, 1 have been otherwise engaged, 
Mr. Gradgrind liinisclf seemed siatioiiury in Loo, in the evenings ; and in the daytime old 


Ills course, and undcrwimt no alteration. 
Except one, wliicli was apart from liis ne- 


Bounderby has been keeping me at it rather. 
But 1 touch him up with you, when he comes 


oessary progress tln’ongh tlie mill. Time j it too strong, and so we preserve an under- 
hustled him into a little noisy and rather i standing. Isay! Has lather said an 3 'Lhing 
dirty machinery, in a bye corner, and made particular to you, to-day or yesterday, Loo ” 
him Member of Barlinincnt for Goketown: “Nt), Tom. But he told me to-night that 
oneof the respectc<liii<>mbeisforonnce weights wished to ilo .so in the morning.” 

and lueasuivs, one of tlic repre.-jcntatives of “ Ah ! 'J ’hat’s what I mean,” said Tom. “Do 
the inulLiplication table, one of the deaf you know whore lio is to-iiiglit ? ” — with a 
honorable gentlonieo, dumb honorable gcii- very deep e.vprcssion. 
tlemcn, blind Innnirablc g'*iitl<‘iuerj, lame “ No.” 

honorable gentUunen, (h^ad honoiable gen- “ Then J’ll tell you. He’s with old Jlonnd- 
tlemeu, to every other consideration. Else eiby. They are having a regular confab 
wherefore live we in a Christian laud, eighteen together, up at ilie Bank. Why at the Bunk, 
hundred and odd 3 ears after our Master 1 do you think ? Well, I'll tell you again. To 
All this while, Lonisn bad been passing on, keep Mrs. S])arsit’s ears as f;ir off as po-.sible, 
so quiet and reserved, and so much given to I exiiect.*’ 

watching tlic bright ashes at tw iligbt as they 1 With her hand upon her brother’s sliouldcr, 
fell into the grate and became extmet, that ' Louisa still stood looking at the fire. Her 
from tlic iieriod when her fatln'r had said she ' brothel glanced at licr lace with greater in- 
was almost a 3 'onng woman — vvliieli seemed ‘ tercet than iisnal, and, ene/n cling her waist 
but yesterda}’ — she liad scarcely atli acted his | with his aim, drew her coaxingly to him. 
notice again, when lie louud her cpiitc aj “ You arc very fond of me, aii’t ymu, 
3 ’oung woman. j Loo ? ” 

‘‘Quite a young woman,” said Mr. Grad- ‘‘Indeed T am, Tom, tliongh 3 'ou do let 
griiul, imising. “ Dear me ! ” .such long intein als go by without coming to 

Soon after this discovery, ho became mure see mo.” 
thoughtful than u-nal for several days, and “ W» 11, sister of mine,'’ said Tom, “when 
seemed much eiigrossefl by one subject. On yow s.ay ihal, you are, near m\" lliouchts. We 
a certain night, when be was going out, and might be, .so muoli (»ftcner toui^lher — mightn’t 
Louisa came to bid liim good bve before his wc. Always together, almost — mightutvve? 
depaiuire — as he was not to be home until It w’ould do me a great deal of good if you 
late and she would not sec him again until were to make u]» your mind to T know what^ 
the morning — he held her in liis arms, looking Boo. It would be a splendid thing for me, 
at her in his kindest manner, and said : It would be uncommouK’^ jo^iy ^ ” 

“My dear Louisa, you are a woman I” Her thoughtfulness batlled his euiming 

She answered with the old, quick, searching scriitiii 3 ". Tie could make nothing of lier 
look of tlie night when she Avas found at the face. He pressed her in his arm, and kissed 
t^ircus ; then cast down her eya^. “ yc.s, her cheek. She returned the kiss, but still 
father.” looked at the fire. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Gr.adgrind, “ I must “ I say, Loo ! I thought I’d come, and just 
speak with you alone and seriously. Come to hint to you what was going on : though I 
me in my room after breakfast to-morrow, supposed you’d most likely guess, even if you 
will you 1” didn’t know. I can’t sla\% becaiv.e I'm en- 

“ Yes, father.” gaged to some fellow's to-night. You w'on’t 

“ Your hands are rather cold, Louisa. Are forget how fond you ai'e of me ? ” 
you not well ? ” “ No, dear Tom, 1 won’t forget.” 

“ Quito well, father.” “ That’s a capital girl,” saiil Tom. “ Good 

“And cheerful 'J ” bye, Loo.” 

She looked at him again, and smiled in her She gave him an affectionate good night, 
peculiar manner. “ I am as cheerful, father, and wont out witii liim to the iloor, wlience 
Wl usuall 3 '- am, or usually have been.” the fires of Coketowu could be seen, making 
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. the distance lurid. She stood there, looking preached, and the catechisms that were to be 
‘ StedfasUy towards them, and listening to his used in Catholic churches ; and which allowed 
departing steps* They retreat-ed quickly, as of no tlieologicjil explanations of tlicologicaldif- 
glad to get aw'ay from Stone Lodge; and ferences; wliich. later, dispersed the Catholic 
she stood there yet, when he was gone and all priests wdth violence, shut up their clmrchos, 
was quiet. Jt seemed ns ifj first in litn- own and refused all s])iritiia) consolations to their 
fire within the house, and then in the fieiy Hocks ; which exconniiunicated as schismatic, 
haze without, she trii'd to discover what kind all Catholic children not )>aptised accoj-ding to 
of woof Old Time, that greatesi and huigcsl- the ndea of the estahiished church within 
established Spinner of all, would weave fiom four and twentj" hours after their birth, and 
the threads he lia«l already spun into a which otfered entire ])ardoii and indemnity to 
woman. Jhit, his factory is a secret place, | any Catholic convicted of any crime what- 
his work is noiseless, and his Hands arejsoeA'er — murder, robboiy, no matter what — 
mutes. I who recanted, and ]>ecame orthodox. So 

j nujch vigorous legislation was not without 

rntx-p olP 'Til !<’ ■vr'i t yo j -lu the spi iug (i( eigiileen hundred 

THE TELL SIOLV 01> iUL ^ -md thirty nine, the whole ol the Episcopal 
l r MJ.NtoK. I ITniate signed the act of recanta- 

Tiit. (Jzar ha.s siill somt‘ jiartisan.s left in j lion, petitioning tlie Emperor graeiouslv to 
England: not many, cerlainly ; but some, ; re^;n Jn.it tliem into the bosnm of the ortlio- 
both inflnential and sincere, wlm believe m i dox Clnn ch, and asking i*ard.)ri, both of him 
the generosity of his protection, and the j ami of Co<l, for their’ long blindness and 
truth of his je.igious zeal ; wlu> accept his j ohsliiiacv. 

version of the liistory of the wai-, and see him j Amongst these petitioners, the llishop 
only as the eonseientious defender (‘f his i Siem/iszko di^tinguislietl himself as ))arLieu- 
C'linivh, regarding his occupation of the Lhiii- : Jaily aideut in liis proles.sions of orthodoxy ; 
‘ cipalities as the sinqile demand for loleraii«*e j and ;is a jiroof ofhiszeal— or sisIts r«‘\vard— he 
towards his co-rcligiomsts, ami the slaughter . undertook tlie task of c•oM^erl^ng the Lasiliaai 
at Sinope as the energetic exjuv.’^.sion ot hi^,|JUlns ol Miiisk. avjiIi vsliom is our juvseut 
piaianthrojiy. AVc would convert t licse men— 1 ^tiu v, and of whom lie had been “bisbo}) and 
many of whom ai e worth coii\ erting— and j shepJienl.'’ He I K'gan bus mission with mode- 
provc to them wliat redigiou .nid foliTatioii . i.Viion, even witli kindness, e.illiiig on them 
' mean with the Czar. \A e will tell them a HfleetiomiteJy.as ilicir jwistor, to reiiounce the 
story of some nuns at hJiiisk ; a story whieli | cmnmuiiion ‘of L’omc, and tin* acts of St. 
was denied by the Itnssiau minister at Eonii'. j Itasil ; but, as tJieir lelusals weie more 
with Eiis.-ian veraeily ; buL which both pub- velicment tban lie had looked for, lilb, 
lie and priiatc docimients in our pos.session bf;ha\iour suddenly changed; and one Eii- 
establish and conlirm. da}, .as Uic nuns were going to jn-.iyeis, Sie- 

Tovvaidsthe end of the sixteenth century maszko, aceon)]>anied by l.'szakijfi’ ‘tlie civil 
—for it is w I'll to go back to the origin (»1 govci novel Minsk and a troop ol soldiers, burst 
things, — .a large boily in the (ireek Chinch ojicn the convent gates, to offer them their 
separated itseii Jrom the orthodox or State linal choice between lionoius wdth the onho- 
establi.^lnnriit ; and, under the n:imc of the dox leJigioii, and constancy to their commu- 
IJniate, or I nited Creek Chin eh, entered nion with forced labour in Si bei ia. The nuns 
into Communion AvitJi Koine, j»lacing itselt rJespised bis threats as they liad vejeeted Ins 
under the K]»ir It ual .supremacy of the Tope, Juil.es. The reverend mother, ‘Makreua 
ill opposition to that ot the P.atiiarch, JMirazyslawski, au.swcred gi ueiiilly in the 
and afterwards of tlie Sovereign. This name of all, and Siema-szko then ordered 
schism shuck the <lcii»e.st.root in Litliuania, tliein, angrily, to j)re]>arc inslantly for a 
and modern Ptiland ; and, since the ])«‘irtition inarch. With dilliciilty tliey obtained per- 
of the ciu[>iic, lias had powerful politic.al jiiissioii to oiler up a few' jirayers before 
influence, in keeping up tlie feidirig of Polish tlieir iloparture. They flung thenusclves 
nationality ; the Uniale Church and national bcloro the Host, the icnegadc (uelate cursing 
lidelily being lield as syiionymou.s; while the them as they jirayed. Thirty -live knelt 
Polish adherent to tlie lliusso-Creck, or on the cIiuitIi Hags; but, wben they rose 
orthodox Church was gener.dly asMiuied up to gu, one was flniml dead, Kosalle 
to be an apostate t<» Ids lailh, aud a licn.szi'ka. Her heart had broken between 
traitor to his country. Jt was ihcrefore fear and grief. 

a matter of great imjiortaiice to the (^zar They w'ere marched through the town ; 
to dcjitroy this schismatic branch, and the the orphan children, of wdioni they had 
usual machinery of tliroats, bribes, and forty-.seven in the convent, following them 
cajolery w;is put in motion, Hiws were with tears and lamentations, and many of 
passed, which forbade the liearing of iua.ss, j the inhabitants crowding round them, wee])- 
excepting on Sundays and great feativaks ; j iug too; for, accoi’ding to various deposi- 
which forbade the te<aching of the Catholic j tions, these nuns of St. llasil were' much 
religion to the children of Catholic parent.s ; j beloved. Tlicir kiiidiU'aa and benevolence 
' ' wliicli prescribed tlie sermons that were to be I to the poor and . the afflicted w'as i;i matter 
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of pul)lic notoriety and of public benefit, did not pray. It was in the wduter.; and they 
The soldiers were afraid of a popular demon- were not allowed any fire ; so that the cold 
stratioii if they attempted any ])ersonal froze their limbs, and poispned their wounds,' 
violence in the town, so that the nuns were making their ininishment still more severe, 
not ironed until they came to their fiiRt halt- After one ofthese fiagellations,anun, Culofuba 
ing place, about a league from Minsk. (Joihka, fainted on her Avay to work. They 
There they were chained in couples, with beat her until she recovered her senses ; when, 
irons on their liands and feet, and in this staggering to her wheelbarrow, she attempted 
manner they marched fur seven <hiys, until to move it, and fell dead. Another nun, 
they rt aclicd 'Witebsk. They v ere placed Jlapiisla l)uwnar, was burned alive in a large 
in a convent of (Jzermick, or Black Nuns, stove. The tV.ermicks shut her u]> in it after 
chielly widows of Ru.ssian soldiers ; Avonieii slie had lighted thefire. Anothei-jNepomucena 
of ooar.se habits and cruel feelings, to vvboin Giotkow^ka, wjis killed, pe]‘ha]).s accidentally, 
they were apiiuiiited sej vants, or rather serfs by the ('zerniiek abheas, who “clove opi'ii her 
and victim .s. Their coujiling cliains were re- head, b}^ striking it wiLli a log of W(»(id, bc- 
moved ; but their irons remained on their feel ; cause she had dared to make use of a knife 
and these they Avore for the seven y<‘ars of toseiape from a jjlank a stain of tar, which 
tlieir peiviiCUtioTi. Attliisconvent — which had she could not remove in any other way." It 
formerly Ihm'U Hjisilian, and liad belonged to j was a breach ordisi'i})line, and disobedience to 
the Bniate { Umreh — tliey toiiud thirteen ot its a rule of the abhess. Anotlicj' nun, Susannah 


former owners, llasilian nuns, subn'ct lo the 
same ticatment Avhieh they tliemselvcs were 
.about t<i nndergo. The whole of tin sister- 
hood united W'a.s [ilaced uiuler the chargeof the 
Fa.* her Ignatiu.s JMiehallAviez.Avhohad loi merly 
been tlndr own almoner; but who was now' 
orthodox and renegade. 

iJctore SIX o'clock in the morning, the nuns 
jiorlorined the' so'vice of the liou.'.e, <lrew tiio 
Avater. carri<*d it, jne[»a7-ed the anooiI, lighted 
tin* liri'S, and, in sliort, did all that Avas re- 
quired in the cslaliiishment. \t six they 


JiVpinska, died fiom the flogging ; .and a 
til h, ( 'oleila SieJ.iwa, Avas also killed accLdent- 
nfftl, bv a Black Nun, wlio broke her ribs by 
knocking her down violently against a pile of 
wood. 

Ari<‘r Ibey had been many months at 
AVitebsk, Siemaszko Avrotc angrilyto Mndiall- 
AA'ii'z, asking wby ho had not been able to 
oveicoine their ob.Nlinacy. The suj)enntcn- 
<lent an.sAATred tlial tliey were ‘‘soft as wax 
ill Ills hands," and ready to recant, .and that 
Siemaszko might come to receive their eonfes- 


A\ent to li.ar<l laliour : breaking atones and To bring tins about, and substantiate 

carrying them in Avlieelb.uioW’s, to aaIucIi I Ins boast, he bt gaii iicw' tmtiijv.s. They were 
they were cliaincd. From noon to one ! smldeniA sidzed, and <li\ ided into foiii ji.arties, 
o’clock they resl(‘d ; from mio till daik, liaid ‘.sliut up in damp dungeons, .and giA’^en scarcely 
laliour .again; and, aflcr dark, hou>ehold i enough to exist on. The duinjeoii in which 
ATork and attending to the <-atlle. I'lieii to ' the icverend mollier and her eight sisieiis 
iG^t, such as IhcA might lind, in a loAv damj) w<*re cwulineil was full of AAorms and veiniiu, 
room, where a lew Avhi>.|>s of .stiaw was ; Avhieii crawled about tlicir jiersons Avben 
their only fuiuitnre, and where theii* clank- i they .slcjit. Their only food aa'jis liijlf- 
ing irons were not n-moved. Their h»od was ' ]»ulrid vegetables, 'the otlier lliree <li\i.sitm.s 
so scanty juid so Avi’olelied th.at the beggars ! had Jor the lirst two da,yH .a jioiind of bran 
u.sod to bring tbeni bread, and otlen tliey j livead, and a pint of water eacli, which w.as 
slinred the ])ro\’cndcr ol the cattle w iicii ' then n duced one half, J '.very •day, Alicluill- 
scrviiigthem, a eniiie tlie I ili'ick N un*^ piinislmil ! Aviez .atteiiqdcd to induce them to recant ; now 
with bit w^s, u-lliiig th<*ni tliey did nut deserve 1 Aviili piomises, and noAv with threats, and 
to slnu’e the fiiod'ol their h<»g.s. One uf iheir j iioAV with a fal.se p.ijier, which he asserted in 
most painful duties wins, cleaning tin hieh | turn to each parly that the others li.ad signed, 
leather boots Avoru by the Czennieks. with I and were tlieii w ai-m and comfortable, ‘’enjoy- 
a certain prepav.at.iou called “dziegiee, " which ; iiig their colh-e.” ‘‘ Would it not be better/’ 
was overpoweriiigly sickemug lUit the poor ! he used to say to the mother, “to be abbes.-! 
nuns of Minsk lived to ri'ineinber their j again, th.aii to be eaten alive by' the Avonas ? 
leather bools and the “dziegiec" AAdth n'gret j Come ! sign, as all your children Iiua-c done.'’ 

After tAvo months ot this life — fniding | The brave old woman still persisted, lliough 
them still per.si.slent — .Sicmaazko ordered treiiibliug lest any of her nuns had given 
them to be flogged twice a week, filly Avay ; but, seizing the paper from his hand, 
lashes each time. These floggings took slit* opened it, and found il, a l»lank. Heaping 
place in the conrty^ard, under a km I of rejiro.aches on his liead, she flung the lalse 
shed, in the presence of tlic deacons, the ])etitiou in his face; and this “traitor, — 
priests, the chililren, the nuns; “of every- Judas, envoy of Lucifer, — Avent back to liis 
thing,” says the Mother MiiUrena, “tluit master, quite ashamed/’ leaving lier and her 
lived aiid blasphemed in this dwelling.” children triiuni>h:iut. Siemas/ko, however, 
Their flesh often hung in strips from their .arrived. lie spoke to them gently, coiigra- 
bodies, and the Avay to their A^'ork was tracked tulated them on their dt'cision, jinunised t liem 
W'ith blood ; hut they made neither resistance grand honours, and appointed llm mother, 
nor complaint, and only wept when they Makreua, Mother General of her oithodox 


till peiiskslent — .Siemaszko ordered treiiihliug lest any of her nuns had given 
0 he flogged twice a week, filly Avay ; hut, seizing the paper from his hand, 
each time. These floggings took she opened it, and found it a l»lank. Heaping 
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ctiar^Q. Eagerly, yet in ten’or lest they 
slioiild find a traitor amongst them, they all 
denied their conversion ; and the reverend 
mother refused her office with more energy, 
doubtless, than i)oli(;y, flinging back thesii]>cib 
cross, with which he wished to tlecorate her, 
telling him to wear itliimsclf, and then ‘* instead 
of, as in the ohl times, a tlncf hanging on the 
cross, they should Ht;e tlic cross hanging on a 
thief.” Fiudiiig that he conl<l make no im- 
pression on tlieiu, Sioiuas/ko, indignant at 
the useless troui)li‘ he had taken, and the 
uuneceessary civilil y Ikj liad shown, ordered 
them to be severely Hogged ])(‘neaih his own 
windows : and so eiicled this ])relatic visi- 
tation. 

Among otljcr more revolting, but not 
more severe crueltic'i, was the manner in 
which ihev were made to liring water from 
the riv<‘r. T<) “prevent the Tolisii spirit 
from passing into tlie water, ’’-the nuns weie 
* obliged to hold the heavy cojipm* Jars at ai'ins’ 
length. It was a great distance between the 
eouvent and the river, especially in winter, 
when thej’^ had to go a long way round ; aiul 
the poor creatures were sometiim-S nnahle to 
keep the jars held out at the T»*quired dis- 
tance. If they drew them nean'r, tbc water 
was pollutetl ; and the t’zermiek Nuns, \\lii> 
were always with them, armed with whips 
•aii<i sticks, flung it over tlnun, and they were 
obliged to go liack to the river for more. 
This Imiiiieaed jierhaps many limes in the 
day, and as they were not allowed to change 
their clothes — indeed tliey hud none but wii.at 
they wore — they were suiuetimcs the w lioJe 
day and nigdit eiivel( ]>ed in n .shc(‘t of ice, 
for tlie water froze in the clothe.s, instead of 
drying. Another misfortune, wliieh afleeted 
them more than (»tliei‘.s, that semiuMl nions 
diffieult to bear, \vas the Ju.ss of their only 
cooking utensil: an earthenware ]>ot givuii 
them by a Jew, in which they U8c«l to eook \ 
the only warm food thej’^ had to eat, naimdy, | 
the “ braha,*'' the grounds of a sort of spii it 
made from corn. Mieliallwiez slnillered it . 
with the iron licel of his boot, ainl tin* jjoor 1 
nuns found all their ]>atieiiee and icsignatiou : 
Tieeessavv to enable tlieiri to bear this lo,ss ; 
cheerfully. However, “they earrie<l it to. 
God,” with tli^ same marvellous patience , 
they showed ihronghout j and afterwards ’ 
another Jew gave tlieni an iron kettle. 

Again Siernuszko eaiiie among them ; this! 
time to reconsecrate ilie old XTuiate (’hiirchat ! 
Witebsk to the orthodox faith. He tried to i 
make the nuns assi.st in the ceremony, which j 
w'onid have been equal to a public profession of 
faith; but they st'^adfiistly refused, and suf- 
fered themselves to be cut, maimed, braised, 
ill-treated, and wouiuled, rather than com- 
mit what they believed to be a inotial sin. 
Tlie abbess had her lieaJ laid o|x*n, and 
thcro was not one of the nuns who was 
not bleeding from one or many wounds. 
At the church door, as they were being 
forced in, one of the nuns snatched a log 


of wood from a carpenter at work, and 
threw it at the bishop's feet ; and the abbess 
Makrena offered liim a hatchet, crying, 
“ Thou hast been our shepherd, become our 
executioner ! Like the lather of St. Barbe, 
destroy thy childi’en ! ” the nuns kneeling 
liefure him. Siemaszko dashed the hatchet 
from tlic mother’s Imuds ; and, in falling, it 
cut the leg and foot of one of the sistera. 
With a blow of his hand he knocked out 
one of Makrena’s teeth, and beat her bru- 
tally about the head. Tlien, perh.ajis 
from the excess and reaction of his passion, 
he fainted : so the barbarous scene emled. 
Thit after this their persecutions wa've greatly 
increased, and tlie death of Mieliallwiez, 
wlio fell, wlicn drunk, into a yiool and was 
drowned, only adiled to their sorrows ; for 
the J’ope Swanow, who succeeded, continu- 
ally blamed his moderatiim, and rejjcated, 
d.-iily, “ I am no IMicliallwiez ! ” 

At the end of eighteen hundred and foi’ty, 
two 3cai.s alter their ai rival at Wittbsk, 
llic)' wore suddenly marched off to Volosk. 
Ply this time their oloLhes were completely 
w'orn out, aud they veceiv(‘d a fresli .supply ; 
namely, two ]»eiLieoals of saeking, and a 
half square of linen lor the head I’liis was 
all they had. At i'olo.sk, they fouml other 
Lasilian nuns, who.'-o per.^eeutions hail bi'guii 
at the same time as tiiat of the nuns of 
Wittdisk, and who had lo.^t fifteen, out of 
their funner immlier cit Uvenly-liv<‘, ivom the 
barbarities they had sull’fied. Of the re- 
maining ten, two were mad, wlio yet were 
chaimal, taslciiod to ihe whel‘lb;^TOA^s, and 
compelled to w't»rk like the rest. One died 
soou alter tlie ai rival of the nuns of jVl in.sk, 
and the other was one day found eo\ ered wdth 
blood, lying dead on the floor of the jiriaon. 
In Pulo.sk, or ratlioi at Spas, wliich is about 
a league from the town, the iiun.s wure set to 
work on a palace about to be built for iSie- 
maszko. They lirst had to break the .stones, 
not with hammers, but with the stom;s iliem- 
selves, w'hieh dislocated tlielr ariiLS, so that 
they w'cre oiten obliged t(» help each oilier to 
repiace them in th" sockets ; tumours came 
on their necks and lieads, their hands were 
swolLn, chapped, aud blcL'ding, aud their 
bodii'S were one mass of open wounds and 
festering sore.s. Ai night they could not 
lie down nor sleep, aud often passed the 
whole night leaning against eacli other, 
wtjcping and jiraying. 7’heir number.s were 
sadly thinned during this jicriod. It might 
be truly said that they moistened tlie founda- 
tions of that prelatic ])alace with their blood. 
Three died iu eight <lays ; two of over- fatigue ; 
and the third, too weak lr> guide a bucket of 
lime, which slie was drawing up to the third 
story, let the rojie slip Ihrougli her hands, 
and the bucket, falling on her iiead, crushed 
her to death. P’ive were buried alive in an 
excavation they w'ore making lor potters' 
earth. 'J’he i)it was very deep, and cracks 
and crevices liad already warned them tUei'e 
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was clanger ; but the paj^as (priests) would hours after ; and the third lingered in great 
not allow any precautions to be taken, and agony till night, when she expired in 
the bank giving way, buried them as they lier mother’s arms, pressing the ciiicifir to 
Ivorked, without an attempt being made her bleeding lijjs, and niuiuiuring, “1 lor© 
to save them. Nine other nuns died by the iliee with all my heart ! ” as .she died. Aftor 
falling of a wall they were building. The they had been aeourg^^d thus six times, the 
mother her-self escaped, only by the fortiniatc Russian General and his wile interfered, 
accident ofexchanging her own labour (she was They came to the place as tlie executioners 
up on the scaffolding with tJie rest) for the were about to begin, and the General com- 
harder task of a sister, named Rosalie Medu- manded him to desist, teUing him that lie 
mecka, who was carrying gravel. Rosaliecalled should be hung. ‘‘The Emperor,’’ he said to 
out, “ My motlier, 1 can do no more ! ” and the their proto-papa Wierowkiii, “ Las no know- 
mothoj‘ descended to rcli(;ve her, the sister ledge of the horrible torments yon inflict on 
taking her place on the scaffolding. In a few your victims ; and wlien he Icai'us tljal J Jiave 


imnutes a ioarful crash, a cloud of dust, a 
piercing cry, and a moaning prayer, startled 
her from her labour; tlio wall had given way, 
and tlie nine sisters were ciushed beneath the 
mins. AVljen sin- recoven-il from the faint- 
ness into Avliicli this terrible sight threw her, 


ining thee, he may think, pi;rhaps, ‘ The uood 
old man has lost bis senses but you will be 
hanged none the less for it.” He did not 
kiiow^ that all this was done under the e\])ress 
permission of the Ein])eroJ*, and wdlli his 
knowledge. But Siemnszko returned, and by 


she was scourged, and driven to her w'ork virtue of the uknso inflicted fresh cruelties 
again. " ^n them; all the i-joro bitter because of the * 

One nioming, a Russian verse was found temporary cessation. One evening they 
written (uithcWalls : were brought home from work sooner 

,, , than usinal. As they entered their prison 

, lUn mslml of a u,,.., ll,cy were survouu.lea bv a cn.ml of lero- 

The Baiiliau nuns w’'cro accused of having criieity, and viler passions still, had 
written this, and were dogged so brutally j translorinetl into worse than wild beasts, 
that two died: one thnt same <‘vcninu, and j ’J'ho nuns deteuded themselves — clfeetnally,. 
the other the next morning. On this occasion j though the place swam with blood, and th© 
wor<l was again sent to Siemaszko, telling ’ barbarities used that ff*ai fu I night were sucli 
him tlifit, terrified at t heir i\>sMe.s, they were as make one tremble. Two nuns wore 
prepared to reeaiit. .lie anived at Bolosk trainjdeil to death, their countenances so dis- 
iii tlie autumn ot oighteeu hundred and . tigim-d by blows and tlie ii on heels of the 
forty-one, to receive the same answer ! moil’s lioots as to render them scarcely re- 
of linn and vehement denial, the A bbesa | cognisable as human beings. One nun died 
Makreiia ))assi(niately leproachiiig liiiii witlijtroin a bite in her shoulder, coupled with 
being “a])ostale, tr.iiLor to the Church ami to ! other wounds, and one had her nose, bitten off; 
Je.siis Ciiri.'^t ! ” Jt wa.s on this occasion that | eight lost their sight, and the imuher'a 
he read to them tlu- ukase signed 'by the j head was Jaul opon^ her side gashed wrJi 
Ehiiperor, vvhicli -aiipioved, eonlirrned, and in knife, and three wounds inflicted on fier 
found lioly, holy, thri«*e holy, all that j arms, ft was one pro.strate ma.s.s of blood 
SieiiKiszko bad done, and tliat he may <lo for * and agony that those drunken fiends Je.ft 
the propagation of the orthodox failh, com- } groaning on tlie tioor of tlufir jnison. 
inanding that no person dare to resist him in i>iirnig the iiighl, a si-U*r, Scholastica I lento, 
anything, and coiumamllng also that in cases <Jied ; V\ icrowkin and the Czeriiiicks say- 
of resistance the military be placi’d under his ing, ‘‘See Innv (fod punishes you for vour 
orders on his smijile deinaml.” Itw.-isontliis obstinacy I ” 

occasion alsotliat he broke the u]>|>cr cartilage Some 'months after this, a new punishment 
of the mother’s iio.se, and that he Hogged tlie w’as devised. The remaining sisters were shut 
Bisterhood as he had threatened, “ till lie bad up lor six ilays, and given only salted licrrings 
taken off* three skins, one that they had re- to eat, without a drop of water or aii) other 
ceived from God, and two from the Emperor, kind of food. This was one of the most 
that is to say tliose that will come after;” painful tortures they liad imdergouc, and 
when he affirmed they would be less obsti- mhde many of tliem fear for their rea.soii. 
iiate, ami would re) tent. After this scourging, In the spring of the year eighteen him- 
another mm, Baselisse llolyiiska, died, like so dred ami forty-three their jthicc of resi- 
many others before her. But Sieiuaszko had deuce Was again changed. Between soldiers 
not yet scourged them into jjliability ; and with fixed bayonets they were niaichcd 
still they resisted him and stood firm. off* to Miadzioly. Here again they were 

In eighteen humlred and forty-two, they placed with the Black Nuiis, in a eonvent 
were again flogged twice a w’eek, fifty blows formerly belonging to the Garmelite.s, and 
each time ; ami again three nuns tiled from the here it was that the infamous miinler and 
torture : one died during punishment, and the torture of the baths took jflace, 'fhe nuns, 
twenty blows that reniaiued of her number excepting those eight wlio were blind, were 
were struck on her corpse; one died two put into a kind of sack, with both arms thrust 
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iuto a single sken*, so that they could neither 
defend themselves nor assist each other. 
They were marched to the lake, flung in, 
and when up to their chests in water, 
with ropes fasteueil rouiul their necks, men in 
boats dragged them along. This })iinishmeut 
lasted for about tiiree hours. Sometimes the 
, boats drifted on shore, and thftiK)or women were 
then able to gain tlieir feet for a moment, but 
the papa, under whose charge they were at 
Miadzi''ly, would then order the boatmen to 
row out into the lake, ciyiiig, ‘‘Drown them 
like puppies ! drown tiicni all ! ” They had j 
these baths six tinu's. twice a week for three | 
weeks. They were not allowed to changii ; 
their clothes all the night, and thus their old | 
wounds weie jxusoued, and ojieiied airesh, 
while new one*> ap])eai ed all ever their bodies. < 
■Three nuns were drowned in the baths, ami! 
•buried without rites or .s(‘rvi»‘e by the aide of '• 
the lake. At last the puiiishmont was dis- ' 
tfontinuci], partly bocaii.se the waters beg.an to 1 
freeze, and psrtly beeauae the Jews — who, 
seem to have been alw:i,y.M eoinp;tssioiiate — | 
entreated, and petitioned, and agitated tlie i 
town, unlil the authorities thought it best to 
put an end to what w'as censing to beaw’arn- 
ing, anil becoming a martyrdom. iJut seven 
of the nuns had become entirely Inririn, and i 
at the end of their aecoml year’s re.shteiice at ' 
Miadzioly, only four remained ol the three • 
united sisterhixals of ^Iinsk, "VVitcUsk, and j 
Polosk, who could still use their limbs or I 
work. The rest were cither blind or crippled. I 
During the last yeai-, Uvo nuns died; one i 
suttbeated by a badly acting stove, which they | 
were alloNved soiiietime.s to use, and tlic I 
second was frozen to deal.li in tlie loiest, when i 
sent out to gather lircwood. 

In Marcli eighteen hundred aiul forty - 1 
five, they received warning Irom a Irieml, aj 
priest of their own communion, who told them j 
that they were all to be sent olf to Siberia, and j 
who ailvised them to make their fseajie it j 
possible. A • good r)pportiinity presen tc< I ! 
itself at this time ; lor the birthday of the 
proto-papa Skrykin was approaching, when 
the wiiolc Convent would pmbably l>e given 
up to diunkcniiCBS and excess. f>o it hap- 
pened ; and on the iiiLdit of the lirat of Apiil 
— when guards, ^eacoua, nuns, and priests 
were all lying drunk and incapable — the 
mother Makrena and three of her nuu.s made 
their escape from the convent, liaving fiist 
filed oft" their irons The^" parted beneath 
the convent walls, giving each other rendei- 
voua at a hou.se where lived some si.ster.s of 
another orrler ; and here the reverend mother 
. and one of the mins did meet ; but their hosts 
showed so much' uneasiness at harbouring 
such guests, that tlio poor women took i 
to flight again, each in dillerent direc- 
tions. After enduring great hai-dships and 
privations, Makrena arrived at I’osen, where 
she presented lierseJf at a convent of the 
Sisters of Chanty ; and where, on the four- 
teenth of August^ eighteen hundred and forty- 


five, her depositions on oath wore taken before 
S. i\raTnarkiewicz,andthe “ Modiczineeitatli 
Herr,” S. .T.-igielski, in the presence, of the 
eliaplain of the convent, Albin Thiuet. 
These depositions, signed with the name and 
sealed with the seal of the Archbishop of 
Cresiia and Posen, attested also by the 
iinperial police of Posen, are now in our 
j)Of.session. (.Jourit Dzialyn.'^ka, a Polish gen- 
ilemiiu, certifies to the reception ' of the 
reverend mother in his chritenu at Koriiik, on 
her w^ay Ihrougli the grand diieliy of Posen 
to Home by way of Pan.s. C«miit Dzialynska 
says : “ The abbess gave me the history of her 
lengthened sufleriiigs ; the truthful character 
of her relation, the person.^ whom she named 
to me, and other circumstances which my 
position allowed me to ajipreciate, Inspired 
me witli the most absolute faith in lier words. 
She showed me her liead, which )»ore on the 
top of the skull —at the left side, I believe — a 
Large depre.'.siuii, covered wdth a iiewdy-formeil 
skin. The cicalricc exactly resembled those of 
.severe sabieeuts: it was nearly an iucli 
broad, and in length equivalent U» tlie luilf 
of I lie last joint of the little finger. Tier w-jiik 
was feeble (chaneelante), and the superioress 
(who .'ieemnjiaiiied lier) assured me that her 
legs boro the maiks of her fetters.” This 
ceilifieate wo liav<* seen. 

The lirst ]it‘rson who pulilished the .story of 
tlie Ablx'ss, was a 111 lie loo liurried to be quite 
accurate, limte.'ul of al .Minsk, he jiLaced thi.s 
convent at Kowna. This the Kusslaii 
government madi‘ a great point of, and denied 
eneigetically — with truth, as to the mere 
locality ; witli uiibiiishiug lii..seliood as to every 
thing else. Jlut we liavo the dejiosition on 
oath of a prole.ssor at Posen, Jean Itymark- 
ie.wicz, who asserts that he was one of a 
hundred piisouera lodgeil for a whole winter 
in the llasdian convent at Min-L; and 
tliat the nuns who had been driven out 
to an oui house, to make room for the 
]»risoners, “ |ir</curcd comforts fur them, bolli 
in foocl and clothing.” I’inally, we have the 
account of an Hngli.sh Prote-staiit lady, wdio 
.saw and coiiverseil with the mother Makrena 
in February, eigliLeen luiiiilred ami lorty- 
eight, in the convent of the Santa 'JVinita at 
Jbome. At that time .she W’a.s still siiflering; 
but vigorous, .stout-hearted, energetic, and 
deterniiiied as ever. To this lady she gave 
some curious details not published ; one of 
her escape through the gates of the frontier 
town. Unprovided with a piiasport, she was 
sure of being stopped, and if stofiped, dis- 
covered. A herd of cattle were passing, and 
the .A.bbes,s hid herself among them, passing 
through on all fours un perceived. Before 
she hail thus escaped from the Kussiau 
territory, she went one day to church, where 
she heard her description given in tbe 
sermon ; for the government set a large 
price on these poor fugitives, whose escape 
and freedom ot speech might bring more 
ugly things to light. After service, she 
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went boldly to the house of the priest aud 
proclaimed herself. But, instead of deliver- 
{no- her up to the authi)rilioR, lui "ave her 
bread and money, and set her in the right 
way to the frontier town. 

Her personal appearance, says our English 
lady, is decidedly “handsome, her firofile 
something like Mi's. Siddona in llayter’s 
Queen Katharine,” swelled to such an “ im- 
mense size as she is, that site looks in tlie 
last stage of dropsy.” In character she is 
“ gay, vigorous, even merry, nothing graceful 
or sentimental about lier,” speaking “abruptly, 
awkwanlly, witliout comniontary or reflec- 
tion. She is like a rougli old cuveuaiiter, 
<iespi 3 ing tlie world in tlie evils as well as in 
the gooiis it liad to oil or lier. She is a brave 
old soldier of lier faitli, with a true loucli of 
the woman in the extreme inUjiest which she 
takes for otlier people’s scratches, wliile her 
own woujids arc forgotten. She manufactures 
lint as well as gun-cotton. She h;is none i*f j 
the pedantry of martynloin. ‘She sliouhl i 
regret all lit r life,’ she said, '■liaving shown 
tile marks of the chains, to a fiieiid, upon one 
occasi«>n.’ jSlakivna had ac((uieseeth because 
shei tboiigliL it ungracious to refuse, but she 
ha«l a lit of remorse afterwaids u»r having 
paraded I lie cross slie bore, 'fbere is some- 
thing of greatness in her rough humility, aud 
this vulgar siiujilieity is her best «‘eiti In-ale.” 

The Abbess Makieiia is probably now the 
sole Popish repn seiiiative of llu* order ol 
St. Basil. She is more than sixty ^ears 
of age, and is about to found the onler 
■of St. Basil at Rome, in a liuuse near the | 
Scala Santa, ainl h;ts already tour novices, 
three Poles and oin- Italian, “ Her conversa- 
tion is veliei'ienL, lajud, gesticul.itive” (we 
arc again <]UoLing our English ladv), “her 
spirit as strong to bear persecuLion as it 
was likely to attract it an<l ready to 
forget it. Like a fenjal»‘ Luther, or St. 
Ignatius, she seeine«l violent, daring, uncom- 
promising. I kissed tlie haiul of the bi-.-ive 
“ guerriera,’ and dejiarted, leeliug that she 
was one who did light 

As they fo\ia;lit 
- In the biwve «la.'s of old.” 


THE ART OP BOREING. 

There are many Indications wliich seem to 
augur that we shall do greater deeds in 
tunnel-making by ami by than our railway 
engineers have yet acooinjiUshtjd. The 
Romans, we know, anticipated us not only in 
the principle, but in the actual execution of 
tunnels like our Tliajnes Tunnel ; for there 
was re-discoveied, about ten years ago, 
a tunnel under a narrow arm of the 
sea at Marseilles: this tunnel, whoso ex- 
istence had long been susfiected, is said to 
bo both larger and wider than the Thames 
Tunnel, Various writers, ancient or modern, 
speak of another tunnel, four thousand 


Greek feet in length, bored through a 
mountain as a channel whereby water 
could be conveyed to Samos ; of another 
three-quarters of a mile in length, nerar 
Naples, forming part of the old road from 
Naples to Pozzuoli ; of aiiotlier, a mile 
long, for draining the Alban Jjake ; of 
another, nearly throe miles in length, to 
serve as a 'bamagc-chaiimd from the Lake 
of Cclano to tiie river Siris, iu the Neapolitan 
stales. 

So far as mere digging is concerned, the 
tough old Romans well umlersLood the art 
of tunuel-makiiig ; it is only by means of 
new mucliines tliat we can hope to excel 
tliem. Railways have almost driven canals 
out of our tlioughts ; but in the days of 
Brindley and his successors the great bores iu 
Lho sli.ape of canal tunnels were ncitlier few 
iior uninteresting. There are the Blisworth 
L.iiincl on the (iraud Junction Canal, thr^e 
tliousand yaids in length ; and the 8a]>pertoii 
tunnel i»n tlie Thames and 8evcni Canal, 
ne.-ir!y two miles ami a half in length; and 
the Tluuues ami M(‘,dw^ay tunnel, now forming 
part of the Nortli Kent rnilwav, n]>wards of 
two miles in length ; aud tlie Peiisax Innnel, 
oil the J.eomiiister Canal, about the same 
lengtli ; ;iiul the yet longer M arsiieii tunnel, 
on the Huddersfield (/.iiial, more tlian tliive 
miles in length. What our railway luimels 
arc like, aud what are their relative lengths, 
:iml what were the troubles and difliculties 
incident to tlieir formation, railway litera- 
ture luih fully Informed ns. AVe know all 
about ilie Kilsbv tunnel, wdiich cost throe 
huiidrt‘d thouhaml poumls ; ami about the Box 
tunnel, pkiTod in all its vast extent througb 
solid rock ; and about the l)o\er tunnels, 
lioneyconibuig Shakspere'a clrlj’, ami its 
neighbouring chalk hills ; and about the tliree 
or four tnnnols which gro])e thtir W'ay be- 
neatli proud Liverpool ; ami ab<nit the summit 
tunnel on the Lanciibhire and- Yorkshire line, 
and the still largei siiuiiuit tunnel on the 
M;uiche.Hter and ShefHeld railway, which 
lunl quite a special social history m resjiect 
to the lives and w'cUare of the navvies 
einplo;^eil in iligging it ; aud about tlie 
Glasgow tunnels, wiiich boldly cut across, 
one under the other, at the outskirts of the 
city. 

'fhe general mode in which the tunnels ai’e 
made is this: — The men make a cuLliiigaL 
each end, until they come butt uj) against tlic 
lull to be tunneled ; and then the) dig or 
blast and dig, until they have finislu-d their 
great bore. They makesliafts up to llie surface, 
jtcrharis to let m light, perhaps to Jet out 
rubbish, hut, more likely, to aid in ventilating 
the excavated passage* 

The circiiiustauee which leads us to 
think that greater tunnels wdll be made than 
have hiiheito been made, is, lliat imm ai’o 
trying to invent nnicliines that shall aid 
in the work. Hitherto it lia> beru alto- 
gether hand-work. AVe are afraid to say how 
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many hundred thoasaiid cubic yards ofifchickness;adjiistall the partsone t<yano- 
‘‘stutf ’’have had to be removed ill making our j tljer,*but take them in pieces to the water- 


largest tunnels : audit is not necesajiry to say 
that the time and labour thus consurnod must 
be enormous. The point to ascertain is, whe- 
ther there can be a machine invonteil which 


side ; get your diving- workers or working- 
divers ready clothed in diving dresses, to 
prepare the bed or bottom of the river or sea 
for the reception of the tube ; join all the 


can dig when the soil is soft and earthy, and | pieces to make a perfect tube ; float this tube 
another which can quarry when the soil is i to its proper place ; sink it by letting in water ; 
hard and rocky. There was a digging and | then pump out tho water ; and lastly, finish 
excavating machine introduced a few years j your roadway or railway through this suba- 
ago, ill which a kind of enormous scuttle was j queous tunnel. All this seems very easy 
urged by steam power to scoop a path for | upon paper, peiliaps — and indeed, easy or 
itself through a hill or mountain ; perhaps, i not, it will not do, in the jiresent age, to 
it tlid not answer, for we have lost sight of it | talk about the inqiossibility of any schemes ; 
during tlie l:ust few years. I but the Coming Man is the most likely man 

The Americans seem determined not to con- j we know, to run along a railway at tho 
tinue to bore tunnels in the manner adopti‘d ■ bottom of the sea. 

'in the old country. A new machine was But what a work will the Alpine tunnel be,, 
adopted, a year or so ago, by the North Aimn-i- should wqiital aid, and slioiihl war not impede 
can Coal Comji.my, ueai-Poltsville, ill Beiiiisx I- the bold plan of the ei^giueer ! (tlanciug at 
Vania, for lioring down to a seam of bitu- 1 a map of the region which separates Italy 
minoLis coal called the Big White Ash V^ein. I from France and Switzerland, it is at once 


diameter, and was bored at the rate of about 
two feet in an hour. The machine w.as so 
arranged that ten drills could be worked in a 
certain space at one time by any motive 
power ; and the debris was washed up by a 


w hicli an enginet*r must contend against, in 
any altenq>t to ciamect the railway system of 
central Euj’ope wi'.h that of Italy. A crescent 
of mountains on I ho west, and a line of moun- 
tains on the north, sv^em to forbid all jiass.-ige. 


current of water from a pump worked by j The maritime Alps join the Apennim's near 
ihe same engine. The sinking or boreing of , (leiioa, and the two logother cut oil’ dciion, 
artesian wells seems to be one main object of | Nice, ami i’iedrnont ; — all thiee being poi-tions 
the inv'cntor of this machine ; but the drills | of the Kingdom ot Sardinia. It was hard work 
lipper.r to be callable of working horizon- j to establisli a railway connection hetw'eeu 
tally also, for the American scientific journals j in and Genoa, by cutting and tinmeling 
"talk of a cutting bored by this machine in the I througli and acioss tins mouutaiu barri erj and 


face of a granite rock, twenty four feet in 
diameter. 

Another new American borer is described 
As having bi'cn invented and fabricated at 
Hartford. There is, in the first jilaee, a 
steam-engine of sixty -horse power ; this 
moves four piston ro<lH horizontally ; Ihcsc 
rods move foiu* stout half-eirclc plates, and 
these plates are set with revolving blides. The 
four bladc.s ;ue set upon a revolving plate 
ten feet in diameter ; and the movements of 
the whole are such that the revolving knives 
or cutters, each running a quarter of a circle, 
cut a circular ring seventeen feet in diameter, 
and also cut a hole in the centre. We are 
Jiot quite certain ^jl^hclher a third machine 
has not been invented, still moie recently, 
from which wonders are anticipated in rela- 
tion to the boring of railway tunnels through 
solid rock. 

Of all bores, one of the strangest, if it 
aver come to anything, will be the jmrposed 
,^nnel or tube to be laid along the bed of a 
Inver or sea, or at any rate to be immersed in 
water of the river or sea — not like the 
les Tunnel, with water above it only, but 
water above and below, and on either 
ide of it.' There isau enterprising individual 
ho bids us act as follows. Make, says he, 
at your factory, or where you will, a tunnel 
or tube of strong plates of iron ; strengthen it 
at iatci-vala Wl^ girders of considerable 


then, when so iiir done, what to do next ? When 
ill Piedmont, how to fiml a path for the loco- 
inotiv'c into France or Switzerland ? There 
arc Mont V^iso, and Mont Geneva, and Mont 
Cenis, and the Little Saint Bernard, and JMont 
Blanc, and the conliniious ridge of which 
these mountains constitute the conap'cuoiis 
summits, presenting a Ibrniidable baiTier 
along the western margin of Piedmont ; wlide 
tlicre are the Great Saint Bernard, and Mont 
Ccrviii,,an«l Mont ll(»sa, and the Simplon, and 
the Grimsel, and tho Saint (Jothard, and the 
Saint Bernard, forming, with their connecting 
ridges a still more foibidiling barrier on the 
noith. Thus, if all Itniian mid German jea- 
lousies could cease ; if Sardinian l^iedmont 
and Austrian Lombardy could become one 
in feeling, and could establish ways of travel 
that would be available for both ; the moun- 
tain obstacles would still have to be con- 
tended against. 'J'he Splugeu, the Stelvio, the 
Orller Spitz, the Brenner, the Gross Glokner, 
and the portions of the Alps which connect 
them, would still intervene between Italy on 
the one hand, and Switzerland and Central 
Europe on the other. 

Among various routes proposed for crossing 
these Alpine obstructious, one which haa 
occupied attention for two or three years past,, 
has been brought forward by the Chevalier 
Mans. He selects a point between Mont ' 
Ceuis and Mont Geneva, in that part of tho 
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Alps which separates Piedmont from Savoy. 
Once let this riilge be tunnelled by a railway, 
and the great diflicnlty will be over ; for, there 
is tolerably level country to Suaa and Turin 
on the one hand, and to Cliambcrry and 
Prance on the other. At pn^seut a railway 
IS under construction, from Turin to Susa ; and 
a mountain railway of thirt}' miles would 
connect Susa in Pjcdruont with Modena in 
Savoy. This mountain railway will have one 
tunnel of three thousand yards, and three or 
four others of niiiior character ; but the gx-cat 
enterprise will be the summit tunnel, eight 
miles long, ami more than one mile below the 
surface of the Alpine ridge at that part. M. 
Mans foresees that, excavated in the oi dinary 
wa}^, such a tunnel would recpiire so large an 
amount of lime and labour as would Iriistrato 
j the whole aHair ; and he has invented aii ex*- 
i cavating iiiaclune to quicken his progress. 

' According to the deseiiptions which liavo 
reached England, this excavating machine 
consists <d' a frame, in wliloli are set amimher 
of very broad chisels. Tiie chisels are so 
arranged as to cut into tlic! fsce ol the ro(dc, ho 
as to make live horizontal grooves and two 
vertical channels. 'J’hese gro<)\ es and channels 
will isolate lour blocks ol rock, attached only 
by their hinder surlaces to tlie parent rock, 
whence they may readily l*e s(*parateil by 
lia,iunioi’-d riven wedges, 'i’he blocks will 
be ponderous masses ; lor their I'uiglh will bo 
seven leet, their bieadtlT thive feet^ and their 
thickness eighteen iucdies. '.rin* luachine is 
half as broad Jis the tumud; it will cut in 
one half, while the severed stone is being 
removed from the other h;df by trucks 
upon a tramway. The acliud working of 
the chisel.s is cli'oeted by a senes of shocks 
caused by the iniinilse of coiled sj>riugp, so that 
each chi.sel works a hole for itself ; and a 
lateral movement of all the chisels connects 
all the chisel holes into a continuous groove or 
chaiiiiul. A water-wheel or steani engine 
y^rotluces power which draws l)ack the chisels 
ntid conijnvsse.s the springs ; and the pow'er of 
the springs then drives the chi.sels violently 
against the rock. I'liis alternation takes 
place a huiulreil and fifty times in a minute. 

Chevalier Mans would begin at both ends of 
the tunnel, and quarry towards the centre, 
each machine doing its own four miles of 
work. He can obtain no vertical' shafts to 
admit air, on account of the vast depth ; 
but he thinks be can devise a ydan ibr 
blowing air into the excavations, siiflicient to 
ventilate them. He asks fur five years of time, 
and a million and a half sterling of money. 
Whether he will obtain either the one or the 
Other, the future must show. Our own itobert 
Stephenson, when passing through Italy on 
his way to Egypt, went to see the excavating 
machine experimentally at work, and is said 
to have so far approved of it aa to recom- 
mend a trial of its eillciency on an extended 
scale. The difficulties are great for a 
second-rate kingdom to grapple with— 


especially under the dark clouds of war 
and intestine eommotion ; but there is' this 
advantage, — that the portion of the Alps 
selected by Clheviilier Mans happens to be, 
on both its flanks and for many tniles distant, 
wholl}'- within the doimtiioiis of the King of 
Sai'dinia. 


TKEASUKES. 

Let Tiic count niy treasures, 
j\ll iiiy soul holds dear, 
Givt‘11 me by daik spirits 
Wliom I used to Icjit. 

Through long djys of anguish. 
And sad nights, dol Pain 
Fotgc niy shield, EnduraiK-c, 
Plight .and frue from staip ! 

Doubt, 111 misty caverns, 

’Mid daiL hot lots sought, 
Till iny pecihsM jewel, 

Fell ill, to iim she bl ought. 

Soriow (that I wraiied 
tSlioiild leuiain so long), 
AVuMditd ni\ Biariy glory, 

The biighi Clown ol Song! 

Stiifc, that racked my spirit 
Wilhoul ho|K‘ Ol lest, 
liCit the bloctimng flowei, 
I'atienec, on in\ bieast. 

Sulfoiing, that 1 dre.uied, 
igucuant (d hci clniniis, 

Laid the bur ehild, 1‘ity, 
Smdiiig, in my aims. 

So 1 c’ouiit my tre.l^lnes, 
Stt>ud in d.i\(slong past; 
And I thank the givers, 

NVlium I know .it last ! 


TATTYBOYS KENTS. 

In Tattyboys Kents the sun shines, and 
the rain rains, and pcoyilo are born, live, die, 
and ;ire bnrit'd and foigolten, much as they 
do ill Kents of grea ter renown. And I do not 
think that tin* ob.jcunty of the Tattyboysiaiis, 
and the Li' k of fame of their residence, 
causes them much grief, simply because 1 bo* 
lievethat they are unconscious of both. That 
happy conformation oftlie hunitiu mind which 
leads us tirmly and complacently to beUeve 
that the whole world is ceaselessly occupied 
with our own little tiiipot doings — that 
serenity of sell-importance which lends such a 
dignity of carriage to little Mr. Claypipkiii, 
as he sails down the street in company with 
big, burly Mr. Brazeiiput — ^t-hese, 1 dare say, 
sel my Irienda in the locality that gives a 
name to this paper, ejuite at their ease in re- 
gard to the jilace they occujiy, in tlio estima- 
tion of the univ^erse, and engender a comfort- 
able certainty that the eyes of Euro]»e (that 
celebrated visionary) are continually tixed 
upon Tattyboys Kents. 

To tell the })lain truth about them, iiev’^er- 
theless, the Kents are alarmingly obscure. 
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Beyond the postman, the tak-collectors, and j by a flij^fht of steps, very steep and veiy trea- 
those miracles of topographical erudition who ; cherous, their vicinity being masked by a 
tlelivei* County Coui*t suairntnises, and serve I grove of posts, and the hjUf-dozen idlers 
notices for the Insolvent Court, I doubt if whom you are always sure to tiud congre- 
there uxq a hundred jtersons in London, ex- gated romid Chapford’s beershop. And it 
elusive of the inhabitanis tljeiiiscdves, who luis often happened that, of the few strangers 
know anything about T;iU\boys ileuts, or, u ho have travelled in Tatty boys Rents, the 
even whereabouts they are. U is believed proudest and sternest : men who would have 
that the names of the magnates (d' the Lents , scorned to ])crtbrm the ceremony of the Ko- 
• are inscribed in that golden book of eomincrcc, ‘ tou in (diina, and woiihl have scouted the 
the Post-ollice London Directorvj but the idea of salaaming to the Great Mogul : have 
place itself finds no mention tl'eiHj. l>y in- 1 innde their first entrance into the Rents with 
ternal evidence aiul innoh eollution of f ht* ‘ the lowliest obeisances, with bended knees 
work in (juestioii, it is surmised that 1';itt.y- ! and foreheads touching the pavement. 

^boys Rents is not ovcni the proper nanu* of ■ If Mis.s Mary Russell jVliiford had not 
the score of houses so called, ami t])aL it is ■ written, j^ears ago, Our Village, it is de- 
legally known — no not known, for it isn't | cidedly by that iiaTiie tlial i should have 
kno^v^l — but that itslumbl be <le,signated as — ; calhR this article. Kor, Tattvboys Rents arc 
Little RlUf'Oni Street. J'lugg, of the water- ‘ not only a village as regards tlieir isolation, 
rates, says that ill his you til he well leimmi- 1 and the unsophisticated nature of their in- 
bers a, small stone talilet on the eoriier wall i babitaiits, but they lesemble those villages, 
of mimbor nineteen, running tlm.s. Ijitlle j few and far between, now-a-days, where is no 
Liit.’^oin Sti eet, 1770,” — and old Mrs. Rrnsh, ' railway station — i;ross-ctmntry villages, where 
the eliai woman, who, in tlie day.s of King • 1 lie civilising sheiidv of tlie engine- wlii.stle is 
.lames tlic First, wonlil infallibly have been ’ never lieard ; where the building mania in 
burnt for a witch, but i.s now veiierati d . any style of archil ectnre is iinfeJt ; where the 
as the oldest inhaliitant, miiidb the time ; inhabitants keep themselves to themselves, 
^‘when a ferociou.s band of miscreanis,’* i and have a supreme contempt for the inhabi- 
W'hetlier fingers, burglais, or murderers, j lanls of all other villages, hamlets, townships, 
is not stated, were cajitured in Tatt>-!aiid boroughs whatsoever , where strangers 
boys Rents b}' that liold runner, T<»wiisheiid, aia* baiely lolerated and never jiopular; where 
and his red -waistcimied acotholites. ami : improvi nients. alterations, and innovations, 
by him conveyed befoie Sir Licliunl Ifij’iiic : 'are nnanimously scouted ; where the father’s 
the \\Tet<‘lic.s ing known as tin* ‘‘ fiiitle ' cu.storns an* the son’s rule of life, and the 
lUibsom Street Gang ” ^logg’s ]\la]) of tlie ; daughters do wliat their mothei’s diil before 
Metnijiolis, With tlie later charts of Liehard 1 them. The Metropolitan Ihiildings Act 
and Davis, jjasses the RonU by, in eonU inp- . is a dead litter in T;itL>boys Rents, for no- 
tuous silence. Blilsom Street ami long, dirty | body ever thinks of building — to say notidug 
Turk's liiuie, into wbieli it leads, aie both set j of rebuilding or painting — a house. The 
.dowui in fair churacTers, but bejoml a name- j (Mmruon Lodging- 11 oiisc Act goes for no- 
less little space betw'e^^n two blocks of houses, ! thing, for there are no eoniinon lodging- 
therc is nothing to tell you wliere Tattyboy.s J hou.-^e.s, and the lodgers, wheie there are 
Rents may be. It is no good asking the ' aii}, are of an uucomiuoii character. No one 
]Kjliccman ait^'thing about tlicni. T have my | fea/.s the Nuisances ReiuovaJ.s vVet, for 
doubts even whether lie knows; but even j everybody lias his own ]»articular nuisance, 
granting his .sajiieiico, I have my .suspicions, and is too fond of it to move for its removal, 
that unle.ss he kmw your po.srUon and cha- * The Health of Towns Act has nothing in 
racter well, he •wmild atfoet entire ignonincej common with the health of Tatty boy. s Rents, 
on the subject. He lias bis private rra.soiis i for fevers don't soem to trouble themselveft 
for doinjf so. ^'att\bo_>.s Rents arc far too I to comedown its steep entrance steps, and 
snugly situated, ]K‘aceal)le, and well-behaved, the cholera has, on three occasioiw, given 
for its wherealiout to be divulged to it the cut direct. It is of no use bother- 
strangers — posiiibly Ilf indifferent character, ing about the drainage, for nobody coin- 
TlierelortMiiy a<h jee to you is, if you under- plains about it, and nobody will tell you 
aland uavigatiou, wliicb I <lo not, to take wlietlier it is deficient or not. As to the 
your oUservations by the sun ami moon, and, su}>f>ly of w'ater, there is a pump at the 
by the help of -your “ Tlaruilton Moore,” further extremity of the Rents that would 
chronometers, quiulrant, toinp;i.ss steering satiisfy the most exigent hydrojMithist-; 
due north, and a guinea ca.se of imitliematical ami, touching that pump, 1 should like to se^ 
inslriimeiit.s, w'ork out 'J'attvboys Rents’ the bold stranger female who would dare to 
exact place on the chart, — and then go and drawa jugful of water from it, or the stx-anger 
find it. Or, “ another way,” a.s the cookery- boy who would presume to lilt to his lips the 
book says, follow Turk’s Lane, till you come time-worn and water-rusted iron ladle at- 
to Blitsoin Street, up which wander till you taclied by a chain to that pimip’s nozzle, 
stumble, soinehoxv, into Tiiltyboys Rent.s. Such persons a.s district surveyors and ifi- 
Which last you aro very likely to do lite- spectors of Tiuisances have been heai*d of in 
rally, for the only approach to the Rents is Tattyboya Rents, but they are estimated 




TATTYBOYS BENTS. 


being in influence and nuthorityinfiiiilely be- 1 milk daily for our nourishment, the hoiise- 
Jow the parish beadle. There wsifl a chimney on I hold goods that can be removed (by spring 
flre once at number twelve, and with iiumeijaej vans) in town or coiinlry ; the enlivening 
difliculty an engine was lll’ted into the Bents, j ginger beer which is the favoujitn beverage 
but all claims of the Fire Brigade were ■ (according to the cartoon) of the Ih itish Field 
laughed to scorn, and the boys of the Itcnts Alarshal. and the lad_^ in the Bhxmier cos- 
made such a fierce attack on the engine, and tume. Variety is given to the wimlovvs by 
manifested so keen a desire to detain it as a many of their panes being broken, or patched 
hostage, that the helineted men w’itli the with parti-coloured paper and textile fabrics ; 

iiatehets were glad to make their escape as and by many of the windows themselves being 

best tht;y could. open the major part of the day, disclosing 

"J’he first peculiarity that will strike you on heads and shoulders of various conformations, 
entering tho Bents *i.s the tallncv>.s of the with a forcgnmml of tobacco pijiur- and a 

houses. The blackness of their fronts and background of shirt-sleeves. Fails, blooms, 

the dinginess of their windows will not and multifarious odd& ami ends, take olV from 
apjiear to you as so uncommon, being .a cha- the uniformity of the areas, while thy area 
racterisLic of Blitsom Street, Turk’s Lane, and gates (where iliere are any left) swing cheur- 
thc whole of the neigh bourliood. But, 'JaLty- fully to and fro. (h'oiips of laughing children 
boys bouses arc very tall indeed, as if, being 1 “Spangle the jiavemeiit, and diversify tlie 
set so closely together, and being ])rc‘vented • iloor-slcps ; and liveliness, colour, form, are 
by couservalive leudeucics from spreading gi ' *11 to the houses and the inhabitants by 
beyoml iho limits of the Kents, 'tliey had diit, linen on poi.;s, half-toni-off jdacards, 
grown taller instead, and mhled unto them- i domestic fowls, <logs, deca\ed vx‘gctabJes, 
selves stories iuslea<l of wing.s. I can't .say 1 oyster tub.s, ])e\vier pots, broken shutters, 
much, either, for their }ucluresfjue aspeiT. ' torn bliiuls, rag^Ml door mats, lidless kettles, 
Old as the Bents are, they are not roman- j boltomles.s saucepans, shatleicd plates, bits 
tically old. ilcrc are no leau-to roofs, no ; ot frayed rope, am 1 cuts whoso race is run, 
carveil gables, no overhaiigiiig lintels, no * and wljt»e lcl'^t tile lias been sijuatted on. 
dorm'*r or lattice windows. T’lie liou.ses are all : Tattybo;ys originally intended tho houses 
alike — all tall, giimy, a.ll with mathematical > in his lleiits to be all jiiivalc man, "ions. Of 
diity windows, flights of slejis ((piitt; inno- ' that there can be no doubt: else, wJiy the 
cent of tho modem fiivolitie.s of wasliini; , areas, u by the d( or.steps and the lion-headed 
and heartlistouing), tall narrow doors, and knockers I l>ut, that mutability of time and 
areas with hideous railings. One iiiicom- fashion whieli has eouverled the moiiasti*ry of 
promisingly tasteless }el lerrible mouhl was ’ tlicCi utchedFriai'sintoaiiestofsugar brokcis’ 
evidently iiiaile iu the first instance for all , counting hoiwi'S,^iiid tho I’alacc of .Ueiiry 
the lion’s head knockers : one ihspj oportioneil the liigiilh and Cardinal Wokscy into a bair- 
spear-liead and t.ishel for all I he railings. 1 1 dre.sscr s sho}), has ileali as hai'dly with tho 
can imagine tho fiwt Tatty b^y.s, a stern man private bouses iii Tattyboys Bents. I’lie 
of iullexiblo uniformity fit conduct and pur- 1 shopkeeping eJemout has not yet tvhoiiy 
pose, saving grimly to Ids builder: ‘'Build destniycd tVie ari.sloeratic aspect of the place ; 
me a lients of so many houses, on such and still, in very man y instances, potty conunerce 
such a model,” and the obedient builder 1 has hct u]> its petty wares in the front par- 
turiiMig out so many houses like so many j lour windows, and the cha]*nvin has built 
bricks, or so in, 'luy bullets fiom a mouhl, or j his counters and shelves on the ground-floors 
pins from a win*, ami saying, “ There, Tally- of gentility. 

boys, theie are your iieiits.” 'idien new, ! I have spoken so often of Tattylioys 
painted, sw'cpt, gandsliod, with -the matlie- Kents, tli.at the question might aptly be a.sked, 
matical window.s all glisLeiiing in one sun- j Who was Tattyboys '( When did it occur 
beam, the same lion’s head knockers gi inning i to him to build Bents 1 By what fortunate 
on tlie same doois, tho regularity of 'J’atty- iuheritauce, whai adventitious acc«*.s.dou of 
boys Bents must have been distressing : wealth, wdiat prosperous result ot astute 
the houses must all have been as like each speculations, was he enabled, to give his 
other as the beaux in wigs ami cocked hats, name to, and derive quarterly ivnts from, the 
and the belles iu hoops and hair povvilor, two blocks of houses christened after him % 
,wlio lived when Tattyboys Bents were built ; So ilense is tho obscurity that surrounds all 
but age, poverty, and dirt, have given iw the antecedents of the locality, that 1 do not 
much variety of expression to those houses even know the sex of the lu-iiuary Tattyboys. 
now, as hair, whiskers, wrinkles, and sciurs The^3tate.««, titles, muniments, and manfirial 
give to the human face divine. Some of rights (whatever they may be) of the clan 
tho liou-lieaded knockers are gone, and many Tattyboys are at present enjoyed by a black 
of the spear-headed railings. Some of the beaver bonubt and black silk cloak of ante- 
tall dwvs stand contuiually open, drooping diluvian design and anteniunJium rustinesa, 
gi'acefully on one hinge. Tho plain fronts supposed to contain Miss Tattyboys. 1 say 
ol the houses are chequered by lively cai*- supposed, for though the cloak find the bou- 
toouK, pictorially rupresenting Uie domestic wet are patent iu the Rents on certain peri- 
mangle, the friendly cow that yields fresh odical occasions,^ the ancient female (she 



.be old) whom they enshroud is facially 
as, unknown as the first Odalisque of the 
Haiiiemto Hassuu the cobler, or jis the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorasaau was to the meanest of 
■ his adorers. No man hath seen Miss Tatty- 
boys, not even. Mr; Barwisc, her agent ; nay, 
^nor' old Mr. Fazzle, tlie iuimeiisely rich 
bachelor of uumhoi' thirteen ; but m;iny have 
, beard her stern demands for rent, and her 
ahrill denunciations, of the “carryings on” 
of her tenants. It is said that Miss Tatty- 
boys resides at lioxtoii, and that she keeps 
her own cows. Men say that she discounts 
bills and is the proprietor of a weekly news- 
|>ap0r. Xt is certain tiiat she is in frequent 


listening to appeals for time; ahd not hearing 
of a compromise. Gilka, the chandler^s shop- 
keeper of number nine, whose wife is always 
in the family way, and himself in difficulties, 
once l)onnd himself by a curse ” to seek 
out Miss Tatty boys at Hoxion, to beard her 
in her very den, and ap])eal to her mercy, 
her charity, her womanhood, in a matter of 
two quarters owing. He started one morn- 
ing, with a detenu iued shirt-collar, and forti^ 
lied by sundry small libations at the Cape 
of Good Hope. He returned at nightfall with 
a haggard iace, disordered apparel, and an 
miste:uly gait ; was inarticulate and incoherent 
in liis speech ; shortly- after w;xrds went to bed ; 


communication with Mr. Kenqi, the officer of ; and to this day cannc»t bc}>revailed upon by his 
thfi ftlierifV CA-iMvi. • niwl innnv mv, f.l,o r.i-ru. ! acquaintances, bv the wife of his bosom even, 

to giA'e any account of his inti'rvicw, if inter- 
view he had, with tlic M(:ga?ra of IJoxton. 


the Sheriffs’ Court ; and many arc the pro- 1 
clamatioii.s of outlawry nnule against sprigs | 
of nobility, with treiuen<]ously long and ! 
aristocratic names at the “suit of Bridget ; Mrs. Gilts, awary woinan, who iiasbroiight, and 
Tattyboys.” Likewise, she arrested the is bringing, up a prodigious familv. Injs whia- 


claiming his privilege. There arc many ! bl(‘s.sed conjugal custom to do, she found, im- 
solioitors of my acciuaintnncc, who, in their : printed in chalky dust, on the bade of his coat, 
myateriouslymusty and monied private offices, li/zr 'Dwrk of ft lutnum foot ! What could this 
have battered tin boxes with half effaced in- I porttuid ? J)id G 11 ks] Penetrate to IJoxton, and 
acriptions relative to “Tattyboys Estate, was he indeed kicked hy Miss TaiLvbovs I or 
1829 j ” •“ Tattyboys Trust, 1832 ; ” “ T.atty- did he sutfer the insulting infliction at tho 
boy a vers^R PatcherJy ; ” and “Miss Bridget | foot of some pampered menial ? Or, coming 
Tattyboys.” She is mixed up with an infinity i home de^pairuig, was lie led to the con- 
of ti'tists, estates, and will cases. She is the ! siiinjiliun i(aiid the rcdiiudaucy of coppers, 
subject of dreary law-suils in which thenomi- i .nnd the paucity of silver, in his pockids would 
nal plaintiff is the real defendant, and the , favour this view of the ca-se) of more li(iuid 
defendant ought not to bc||pi jjarty to the | sustenance of a ferment ed nature than waS ' 
'fiiuit at all. Time is alw-aya being given to ‘ good for him ? Jlndwaslie in tl its state kicked 
speak to her, or coniiuuiiicate >vitU her, or ; by outraged Lmdlord or infuriated pot com- 
to summons her to produce pajiers, wdilcli , jianion ? Gilks lives, and makes no sign, 
she never will produce. Law' reports about ; pressed on tlic subject of Miss Tattybovs, 
her cases begin with “So far back eighteen . lie reluctantly grumbles that she is an “old 
hundred and ten ; ” “ it will be remembered j iuirige,” and this is all. 

tliat;” “this part heard case;” and the! jiear reader (ami tho digression in.iy be 
daily newspapers occasionally contain letters; loss intoler.ible seeing that' it takes place in ' 
denying that she made a projiositiou to A, or | what is but a. digression itsi-ll), [ do wonder 
sued B, or was indebted to G: sipic«l by '■ what M is.s Tatty boy, s is like. Js she really 

Driver, Chizzle, and Wrench, solicitors for ' ’ ' " ’ 

Miss Tattyboys. She got as far as the House 
of Lords once, in an appeal case ag.aiust Coger 


Alley Bam Gander Loll, of Bombay ; Imt 
how this litigioVs old female managed to 
get out, physically or literally^ to Hindostan, 
or into difficulties with a Parsee indigo 
broker, passes my couii»rehension. A mys- 
terious old lady this. 

Meanwhile, Miss Bridget Tattyboys is the 
litigious landlady of Tattyboys Bents. There 
is no dubiety about her existence there. Only 
be a little behindhand with your vent and 
you will soon be favoured with one ot* Mr. 
l^rwise’s “Sir, I am instructed by Miss 
Tattyboys ” ; and close upon that will follow 
Mr. S. Scrutor, Miss Tattyboys’ broker, with 
l^is distraint, and his levy, and his inventory, 
all the ceremonies of selling up. 1 should 
opine that Mjaa Tattyboys is deatj for she is 
remarkable ih eases of un^d rent for not 


the stern, harsli, uncompromising female tluit 
her acts bespc;i.k her ? Hoes she sit in a rigid 
cap, or still accoutred in the black bonnet 
ami veil in a dreary office-like ]>arbjur 'at 
Hoxtoii, with all Iier docunitjufes docketed on 
a table before her, or glaring from pigeon- 
holes, shelves, and cupboards V Or is she a 
jolly, apple factid, little woman, in a cheery’- 
room with birds and plants and flowers,' 
liking a co.sy ghiss and a merry song: n 
Lady Boiintiful in the nei^lilM)urhood, a 
Dorcas to the poor, the idol of all the dissent-^ 
ing ministers around V Perliaps. Who 
knows ? Ah ! how unlike we all are to 
what we seem ! How the roar of the lioA 
abroad softens into th^ bleating of the lamb 
at home ! How meekly the fierce potent' 
schoolmaster of the class-room holds out h!s 
knuckles for the ruler in the study ! He who 
is the same in his own home of homes as he 
[^'abroad, is a marvel. 
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TATTYBOYSlKEN^ 


Mi^ Tatt][bojishas a earriage and a horse, 
^but for certwn reasons upon which I briefly 
touched in allasion to the parish engine, her 
' visits to the llents are made perforce on foot. 
Monday mornings, black Mondays eniphati- 
lOally, arc her ordinary visiting days ; and on 
such mornings you will see her dusky form i 
looming at Mr. Fazzle’s door, or flitting 
tlii'ough the Rents as she is escorted to her 
carriage by Barwise, her agent. (.Communi- 
cations may be made direct to her, but they 
always come aomeliow through Barwise. He 
may be described as the buffer to the Tatty- 
boys train ; and run at her ever so hard, 
Barwise receives the first collision, and de- 
tracts from its force. If (Jilks wants time, 
or Chapford tlirealeiis to leave TUiless his 
roof is looked to, or Mrs. Cliowiies asks 
.again about that kitchen range, or SpiJ(*borg 
ex.])ress(;s a sav.age ojunion that, liis house will 
luuiblo in next week, and tliat tlicre’ll be 
murder agaiu.st somebody, Barwise inter- 
po.ses, e.Nplains, promises, refuses, will see 
about it. Which Barwise never does. You 
try to get .at JMiss 'fatty boy.M, Init you c.an't, I 
tliougli yon are witljiii hand and earshot ol’j 
her. The jjortcntou.s Ijlack veil flutters iiij 
the wind; you are dazzled and tcrrifieil by 
her huge ]>)ack reticule bursting with ]);ij)erH ; ■ 
you strive to sjjeak ; but i\liss Tatty boys is i 
gone, ainl all you can do is to throw yourself, 
ujioii Barwise,- wlio throw.*^ yiai f>ver. ! 

The carriage of tlie landlady of the Rents I 
is ati anomalous vehicle on very V.igh sjn-iugs, I 
>f which the body Rcoin.s decidedly never to! 
■^lave been made for the wheels, vvliieh on ■ 
their p;irt .'i]»|)ear to be all of dilh'icnt size.s, | 
and .shriek while moving dreadhdly. Much i 
basket-work enters into the coiapo.sition of 
Mis.s T;itt.yl)oys’s carriage, also imicli rusty i 
lentlier, .‘Uid a considerable cju.'intity ofa| 
textile fabiic resembling bed-ticking. There ; 
are two hiiu])s, one of whicli is (juite blind and ; 
glassiest., and the oilier blinking and knocked | 
oil one side in some bygone collision, to .a| 
very squinting obliquity. A complication of| 
straps and rusty ij-on attaches this equij»;ige | 
to a very long-bodied, .sliort-lcgge<l black 
horse, not unlike a tiiriusjut dog, which .aj>- 
pe.'U's to be utterly disgusted with the wdiole 
tuniout, and drags it w ith an outstretched 
heaii and outstretched legs, as thougli he 
fiiere a dog, and tlie c.arriage were a tin 
kettle tied to ids tail. There has been blood 
and bone once about this horse doubtless; I 
but the blood is conlined at present to a per- 1 
pelual raw on his shoulder, .artfully veiled | 
troiu the Society’s constables by the rags of j 
his dil.'ipidated collar, and the bone to a I 
lamentably anatomical development of his 
ribs. To him, is Jehu, a man of grim aspect 
and of brickdust complexion, whose hat and ’ 
coat are as the hat and coat of a groom, but i 
whose legs are as the legs of an agricultural ' 
labourer, inasmuch as they are clad in', 
cordniroy, and terminate with heavy shoes, ; 
much clayed. He amuses himself while j 


waiting Ibr his mistress with aggravatitig the 
l^g-bodied horse with his whip on his blind 
side (he is wall-eyed) and with reading a 
tattered volume, averred by many to be a , 
hymn-book, but declared by some to be a 
Little Warbler, insomuch as smothered re- 
frains of “ right tooral lol looral ” have beett'^ 
heard at times froifi his dreary coachbox. It 
is not a ple.aBaiit sight this rusty carriage 
with the long horse, and the gi’ini coachman 
jolting and staggering about Blitsom Street. 
It does not do a man good to see the black 
bonnet and veil inside, with the big reti- 
cule and the p;ipcps, and overshailowed by 
them all, as though a cypress had been 
drawn over her, a poor litt.Je weazened dimi- 
nutive pale-faced little girl, in a bonnet pre- 
posterously large for her, supposed to be 
Miss Tattyboys’s niece, also to be a some- 
iliing ill Cluancery, .and the “ infant ” about 
wlioso “custody” there is sucli a fluster 
I every other term, tlie unhappy heiress of 
thousands of disputed pounds. 

1 cannot finall}^ dismi.ss Miss Tattyboyp 
without saying a word about Barwise, her 
agent. Barwise as a correspondent is hated 
and contemned, but Barwise ;i.s a man is po- 
])nlaV and respected. His letters are dread- 
till. When Barvyise .say.s he will “ write to 
you,” you are certain (failing jmyiaent) of 
being sued. Barwise 's first leUers tirst begin, 
“It Ls now some Lime since ; ” his second mis- 
sives commence with the .awful words, “ Sir,' 
unless;” and after that, he is suro to be 
“ iusti'ucted by Miss Tatr.yboys,” and to 
soil you uj>. It is horrible to think that 
Barwise not only collects Miss Tatty boy. s’s 
rents ; but that he collects debts for 
anybody in the neighbourhood, takes out 
the .ahhorred “gridirons,” or County (Jourt 
summemses, is an auctioneer, .appivaiser, valuer, 
estate, liousc, and generid agent. Dreadful 
thought fur Barwise to have a general agency 
over you ! Vet Barwise is not horrible to view, 
being a sandy ni.an of pleasant in leu, in a long 
brown coat. 11c is a capital agent, too, to 
eiiiidoy, if you want to get iii any little mo- 
neys that are due to you ; and then it is as- ' 
tuuishing how vou find yourself egging Bar- 
wise on, and telling him to be firm, and not 
to hear of ilelay. I think there is but 
one sentiment th.at cau surpass the indignatiou 
a man feels at being forced to ]iay any- 
thing he owes — suid that is the indignation 
with which he sets about forcing jicoplc to 
pay, who owe him anything. 

liarwise sings a good song, and the parlom* 
of the Cape of Good Hope nightly echoes to 
his tuneful muse. I ilou’t believe he ever went 
foi'ther seaward th.an Gi'cenwich, but he 
specially atfccts nautical ditties, and his 
plaintive “ 'riien farewell my trim-built 
wherry,” and “When my money was all 
spent,” have been found occasionally exas- 
perating to parties whose “sticks” he has 
been instrumental in seizing the day before. 
Ou festive occasiop^ I ' have however heurd^ 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


his'liealth proposed, and the laudatory notes 
of " For he’s a jolly good fellow ! ” go round. 

There are three notable institutions in 
I Tatty boys Itents. I am rather at a loss which 
first to touch upon. These ai'e the posts, the 
children, and the dogs — and all three as con- 
nected with the stejjs. Suppose, in reverse 
order of rank, 1 take the brute creation first. 

I Tattyboys Rents if it were famous for au.v- 
1 thing, which it is not, should be fiiinous for 
its (Togs. They are reiuarkable, firstly, for 
not having any panicular breed. Gilks, the 
chandler’s shopkec])er, had a pupi^y \vhich 
I was “giv’ to him by a })arty as w.as always 
I mixed up with <logs,” which he thought, at 
first, would turn out a j)oin ter, then a teriioi*, I 
then a spaniel ; but was niiserahly disap- 1 
pointed in all his conjectures, lie had gone | 
to the expense of a collar for him, and the! 
conversion of an einj)licd butter firkin into a ! 
kennel, and, in despair, took him to Chutl'ers, j 
the greengrocer, and dog's meat vender, in | 
Blitsoru Street, and solemnly asked his opi- 
nion upon him. “There hain’t a hmeh of; 
I bi-eed in him,” was the dictum ot (Jhuifers, as j 
i he contemptuously bestowed a morsel of' 
eleemosynary iiaunch niiou the low-bn d cur. | 
I Charley (this was the aiiiniars name), ♦grew' 
up to be a gaunt dog of Avolf-like aspeci, an ' 
. incorrigible tliiof, a shameJess profligate, a. 
I bully an<J a lyrant. He was the terror of the : 
children aivl the other dogs ; and as if that im- i 
happy Gilks had not alreaily sufliciont s^ir- ! 
rows u]iou his head, had the inconceivable j 
folly and wickedness to make an attack one | 
I Monday morning uj)on the sacred black silk ' 
di'ess of Miss Tattyboys. Vou may imagine ' 
tliai Barwise was down upon Gilks the very ' 
1 next day, like a portcullis, (yharley hence-' 
forth disappeared, Gilks had a si ran go ’ 
aflection lor him. and still cherislied a fond 
belief that he would turn out something in 
I the thorough-bred line some day ; Imt tlie 
I butt er-firkin^was removed to the back ^ard, 
and Charley Vas supposed to pass the rest of 
I his existence in howling and fighting with hi.*? 

' chain in that town-houte amid Ijiiukbats, | 
cabbago-stalks and clothes-pegs, luiving in | 
additiQii a villegiatura or country-house in an * 
adjacent dust-bin, into which the length of 
' his chain just tlQow’ed him to scramble, said! 
I in the winch he sat among the dust .and 
ashes, rasping hims' lf ficcasionally (for depi- 
} latory purposes) against a potsherd, 
j There is a brown dog of an uncertain shade 
of mongrelity wlio (they are all such clia- 
. racter.s these <logR tliat 1 think they deserve 
a suwfrior pi’onoun) belongs to nobodj'^ in par- 
I tic^lar, .and is generally known in the Rents 
Wthe Bow-wow. Aa such it is his avocation 
delight to seek the company of very young • 
.i^Sihildren (those of fi’om eighteen months to two * 
1^ years of age arc his preference) whose favour 
t and familiarity he courts, and whom lie amuses 
why his gambols and good-humour. The bow- 
^^<>w is a welcome guest on all door-steps, 
'^'aud in most entrance balls. His gymnastics * 
fe,’’ 


are a never-failing source of amus^ent to 
the juvenile population, and he derives 
immense gratification from the terms of 
eudeanuciit and cajolement addressed by the 
mothers and nurses to their children, of 
wdiich expressions this feeble-minded animal 
takes to addressed to himself, and at whioh 
he sniggers his head and wags his stump of a 
tail tremendously. 1 have 3 ^et to leam 
whether this brown, haiiy, ugly dog is »Q 
fond of tlui little eliildreii, and friska round 
them, and rolls them over with such tender 
lovingness, and suflTers himself to be pulled 
and pinched and poked by his playmates all 
with immov^ablc complacency — I say, I have 
yet to learn whether he dot s all this through 
sheer g«»od-hiimour and fondness for children, 
or whether he is a ])vofouud li}'|>oci‘ite, skilled 
in the ways of the woihl, and knowing that 
the way to Mother llubbartrs eiiphoiird, 
whc*n illerc arc any bones in it, is tliruimh 
At other llubbaMl s heart. 1 liojiC, for the 
credit of dog nature and for iny own satis- 
facfi(*n, loving it, th.at the first is the cause. 

The only dog in the Rents that can claim 
any family or breed is an animal hvlh(‘ uamo 
of Buffo, who wa.s, in remote time.s, a French 
poodle. 1 F.ay ints ; for the ]>r»c)dlciaii ap- 
pearance has long since dt*parted from him, 
and he resembles much more, now', a very 
dirty, shaggy, white bear, seen through the 
small end of .an opera-glass. He W’us the 
property, on his first iiitroductioii to the 
Rents of one Alon^>ieur BhillipR — whether 
original]}' Philippe or not, 1 do not. know — 
who, it "was interred from sundry strange 
paraphernalia that he left hehind him on his 
abrupt departure from his residence, was 
sonielliing in 1 he magician, not to any conjuror 
and mountebank line. Buffo W'as then a 
glorious animal, half shaved, as poodles should 
he, with fluffy rings j’ound his legs, and two 
tufts oil his haunches, .and a (‘oal-black nose, 
.and a pink skin, lie could uiouiit nud 
descend a ladder ; he eoulil urn away when 
Alon.sieiir Phillips liinte<l that there was a 
“ policeman coming ho could limp on one 
leg ; he could drop down dead, dance, climb 
up a lamp-post at the woi-d of eoniniami. It 
was even said that he liad been seen in James 
Street, Covent Gaivlen, on a rnggeil piece of 
carjjet, telling fortunes upon the canls, and 
pointing out Monsieur Phillip.s as the greatest , 
rogue in company. Monsieur Phillif»s, how- 
ever, one morning suddenly disappeared^ 
leaving sundry w'ec&’ rent owing to his land- 
lord, Chupford, of the beershop ; his only 
effects being the strange implements of leger- 
(leiiiaiu T have noticed, and the dog Bi^fFo, 
whom ho had placed at livery, so to state, at 
least at a fixed weekly stijKmd for his board 
and lodging. I need uotsay that in a very short 
time the unfortunate dog “ eat his head right 
off ; ” the amount of paunch he had consumed 
far exceeding his marketable value. Qhapford^ 
after vainly debating as to the proprietyj^t 
turning tlie magician’s cups into aalf-pifit 
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jneasures^aiidliisballs into bagatelle ball sold 
them to Scrutor, the broker, qiid Buffo himself 
to*Joe (surname unknown) who is a helper 
up Spavins’ yard, the livery and bait stables, 
in Blitsom StnHJt. Joe “ knowed of a lady 
down Kensington who was werry nuts 
upon poodles ; ” and Buffo previous to his 
introduction to the lady amateur, was sub- 
jected to sundry dreadful opi'i’ations of 
farriery, in the way of dipping, staining, and 
curtailing, whicli made him from tliat <Iay 
forward a dog of sullen and morose temper, 
lie soon came back from Kensington in dis- 
grace, the alleged cause of his disiiiis.sal hdng 
his having fought wll.h and killed a gray 
cockatoo. TTc was re-sold to Mrs. Lazejihy. 
old Mr. Fazzle’s lioii.sckeejjer ; but lie had 
either forgotten or was too iuisanthr<‘pie to 
perform any of his old tricks, legarded 
policemen unmoved, and pa-ssed the whole 
pack of carvls with iirofoiind disdain. A 
report, too, foumh'd oji an in ad verba it rc- 
miU'k of CJliapfoiYl, that he (liutfo) liad once 
been on the stage, and had been liied out of 
a cannon by I lie down in a pantomime, 
succeeded ill milling him in liie t>piiii<uj ofi 
the ileivta, who liold all “ j>lay-ael«)rs’’ in 
horror : lu* passed from <>wn(‘r to owner, and 
was siieecs-sively kicked out .‘i.ml discarded by 
all,aiidnoW' hangs about Oliaplord’s, a shabby, 
used-up. degraded, broken-down beast. 

Is there anything more jiitialile in aiiiimd 
nature tliaii a thoroughly liard-up dog ? 
Such n one I met two Sundays back m a 
shuiingly genteel street in Bimlico. He w'as 
! a cur, most wretchedly atteiniate<l, ami there 
' in Pimlico he sal, with elongated jaw's, his 
I head on one side, Jiis eyes wofully upturned, 

•' his haniiclies turned out, his feet together, 

1 his tail subdued, his ribs rampant . an utterly 
worn out, brokei. down, vuim^d old dog. It 
I he had taken a luece of chalk, and w'ritten 
“ 1 am starving, ’ fifty times on tlio jiave- 
inent in the most ornamental caligrajihy, 
it could not have excited more sympathy 
than the unutterable cxpre.ssion of his ob- 
lique mis-ry, propped iij) sideways against a 
kitchen railing. I had no sooner stopjied to 
accost him, than, taking it for granted that I 
was going to kick him or beat him beeausc he 
wa.s miserable, he shambled meekly into the 
gutter^ where he stood shivering ; but 1 
fipokc him fair, and addre.ssing him in Avhat 
little 1 knew of the Doggee language, strove 
to reassure him. But how could I relieve 
him ? What could i do for him 1 It w'lus a 
stern uncomproiuiaiug shining British Sun- 
day ; there was no hack slum nigh ; no lowly 
shop, whither I could convey him to regale 
on dog’s meat. Moreover it was church 
timo, and 1 could not even purchase licensed 
victuals for liis succour. It was no good 
> giving him a penny. I might as well have 
given him a tract. He was unrniatakeably 
• and I could not convey him homo ; 

and I knew of no dog-hospital. So I ex- 
horted him to patience and resignation, and 


left him reluctantly ; persuaded that the 
greatest charity 1 could have extended* to 
liiiu would have been to blow his brains 
out. 

You are not to think that these I 
have mentioned are all the dog.s of which 
Tatty boy 8 Ihuits can boast. Many more are 
they, big dogs and little dog.s:*fi-om that i 
coipuleiit Kewfouinllaiid dog of Scni tor’s, the 
broker, whose sagacity is so astoiniding as to 
lead ‘to Ilia being tru.sted with baskets and 
cash, to purchase bread and butelier’s meat — 
the whicli he does faithfully, briui^ing back 
change with scruiiulous exactitude — and 
wdio.se onl}^ fault is his rapid rate of locomo- 
tion, and defective vision, which lead him to 
run up against and upset very nearly every- 
body he meets in liis journeys — to Bob 
Jilatlier, the harber’.s, cock-trtil terrier, which j 
can kill a “ iioAver of i-ats,” and has more than ' 
onee b(‘en matched in Bell’s Life (familiarly 
call d by thes}n>rtiug ]>art of the Bents, The 
Life) to ilo so. J may say to the honour 
of the dog.s of Tatty biiyn Uents, that they 
seldom stray bc\oiid its limits; and that i 
if any strange dog descend the steps leading j 
theivuuto, they invariably fall upon, and * 
.strive to dcmolisU him with the utmost 
leiTjcity. 

I'he cliLIdien of the Bents are so much 
like utlier .'^tn^et children that they jirescrve 
I he same tradii.ion*^ of street game.s and songs 
common to other localities. Tliey are remark- 
alile, howu*vor, lor a certain grave and sedate 
ilemeaiiour which 1 have never failed to 
ob.'^orve in (diildreii who are in the habit of 
sitting much upon flights of steps. SucL 
sb'ps are the sands of life, and the sea of tho 
street rolls on before them. The steps of 
Tat( vhoy.s Lleiits are to the children there 
ajihicc of deliberation, recreation, obaorvation, 
and re])oRc. Thei’c, is to-moiro\v‘s lesion 
studied ; there, does the bain learn a viva-voce 
le^sisoii ill \valUing ; there. i.s the dirt jiie made, 
and the sharp pointed “cat” (fon.strucled ; 
there, does tin* muse eliihl rest, and the little 
maid achieve her tn.sk of sewing ; there, are 
tojis w’ound, and marbles gambled for, and 
juvenile scan il a Is peouuilgaled ; there, is the 
quarrel cugondcreil, auil the diffeivnee ad- 
justed. It is good to see this La 8c:ila of 
Tattyboys Bents ou a sunshiny day ; its 
degrees sown with little people, wdiose j uvenil© , 
£aik falls cheerfully on the ear after tlic ruder | 
conversation wt the posts. I’he posts are 
immediately behind the steps, forming a grove ! 
of ogress, — sort of forest of Soiguies, behind 
the Mont Saint Jean of llie Bents, — into 
Blitsoin Street. At the posts, is AVapford’s 
beershop ; pots are tossed for at the posts, 
anil bets are made on horseraces. Many a 
married woman in the Bents **dj-ats” tho 
posts, at whose door she. lays the S:iturday 
night vagaries of her ‘‘mast-er;” forgetting 
how many of her own sex are postally 
guilty, and how ofton she herself has stood 
a gossiping at the posts. 
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And 80 , from the Pump at one extremity app^el in the tropics, and fuznish ns witlji 
to the Posts at the other, I have glanced refriger^ing coats tor warm cUmatea . Some- 
fitfully at »rattyboya Bents. There are other thing might perhaps be done in the way of 
and queerer characters resident in its dingy an evaporating coat— a delicious invention 
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good time. of the atmosphere without. Botanioally 

■ — ; — speaking, such an ari'angement would, as we 

NATUHE’S CII/^NGIES OF UEESS. have seen, be strictly natural. If, howevCn 
any delighted Indian, who may chance to read 

The infinite varietj' of costume in which these pages, should feel inclined, in the fulness 
Nature decks herself originate in ninety-two of his trust in the wisdom of Nature, practi- 
thousand nine hundred and thirty chief callytoadopthermethod, and, inducting him- 
designs, and every one of these designs is self within a wet sheet, bask in the heat of 
capable of countless variation. Her num- the sun, let him report his experience ; but 
berless shades, her harmonious blendings of first, let him consult his doctor. . 
colour, her rich treasury of shapes and The laws which regulate the distribution 
modes, are hardly glanced at by the languid of plants over the surface of the earth, 
eye of Ffishion. Fashion may, in common and the predominance of certain forms in 
with the rest of the world, have heard of the special localities, — tlie sumptuary laws of 
" eartli’s apparel,” but slic scarcely knows nature, as we may well call them, since they 
how tlie whole is arranged, or where each determine everywhere tho nature of the . 
of Nature’s modes most prevails. earth’s apparel, — arc peremptory and severe. 

Tri every zone tlie eartli wears a different If we examine the separate elements of 
livery ; in every country Nature bedecks tho mass of vegetation which everywhere 
herself after a diflereut fasliion. But, every- adorns the earth, we arc not long before 
where her garb is many-coloured ami multi- we recognise, in every zone, forms with 
form. The turbaiied Indian and the chimney- which we do not meet elsewhere. In- 
pot-hatted Englishman, arc not more wiclely every latitude we find plants to which that 
dissimilar in costume than Nature’s dress special territory is assigned as their domain, 
iu India is unlike Nature’s dro.ss in England. ! beyond which their jiassport will not carry 
Her motles are more lasting than the them, out of which they dare not travel, 
fashions of human kind, for Nature counts ^ unless tlie art ami skill of man find them 
life by centuries; we by seconds. Tlieyare less ] artificial homes. The Culf-stream may carry 


capricious, although iuthiitelymorenurnerous. 
For, on a grand scale, Nature iollows a 
definite plan ui the ordering ami arrangement 
of her apparel : not perhaps easily seen until 
we glance with comprehensive eye from the 
pole to the equator. We then iierceivc that 
the method of Nature is directly opposed to 
the method of man. 

As the tribes of men ufiproach the 
broiling tropics, they divest themselves 
of heavy and cumbrous clothing, and re- 
sort to simple, thin attir<<. But it is 
exactly where the tropical sun glows most 
fiercely, that Nature clothes herself in a dense 


the tropic seed to the coasts of Norway,— 
the bird or insect may bear the vegetable 
germ from Indian woods to plant it in a 
northern soil; but offended Nature avenges 
the transgression of her changeless laws. 
The seed never germinates, but is blighted 
by the asperities of a new and more 
rigorous clime. Tims the grape does Hot 
cheer the gloomy north men ; the vine being 
forbidden to pass beyond the latitude of 
Berlin. A line extended across Norway and 
intersecting the east coast of Sweden, bounds 
the northward travels of wheat. Beyond 
the barrier which intersects Druntlieim, cold 


tapestry of vegetation. In the north, where winds strike death on all wheaten crops. But, 
we muffle our pinched forms in layers of farther north, even in climates which the 
clothing, the ^rth hardily bares its breast birch can no longer endure, hardy John 
to winter. In the south, where to us even Barleycorn thrives, and gladdens the heartsi 
the lightest jacket is oppi essive, Nature i of men with lionest cake and stout ale. Thus 
invests herself in a thick and gorgeous I his praises are sung in regions where the 
mantle. Where moisture is a rare visitant, more effeminate wheat is unknown, 
and where, when it does visit the earth, it The most potent viceroy whom Nature 110,8 
oomes either in torrents from the sky, or in appointed to preside over the distribution , of 
periodical overflows from rivers, the vegeta- plant-forms, and determine the fashion of the 
tior^ is of massive spongy texture, with gaping earth’s vegetable clothing in every zone, is 
Mfitlis and capacious organs, capable of Heat. Heat rules the world of plants with 
,.jSeceiving retaining large supplies of iron sway. Before his red-hot sceptre, ^.Uvege- 
;'watep. Al wiw rate of evaporation from the tation boWs. Accordingly as he distributes 
thus laid up, cools the surrounding his bounteous rays the forms of vegetation 
' "Simosiihere ; and descending in dew, refreshes are developed. He marks out the earth in 
the. parched soil ; or, vivifying it, rescues it regions, and i^eachho bids one general liype 
fre^^ barrenness. Perhaps tailors may take of forms to prevail ; each baa its own fashion, 
a Nature’s arrangement of her Within these definite limits 'Certain plants 
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aw confined by his will. ‘As we journey 
from the, poles to the equator, we pass snc- 
L^ceseively through these belts of vegetation, 
strictly eubjected to the influence of the laws 
^f H^t. Passing rapidlV from the icy arctic 
' region, clotheil only by the red snow-plant,— 
a ‘ siniple vegetable-cell, »*-we enter a region 
of silky mosses, grey withered lichens, and 
low-stemmed alpine plants with tufts of 
foliage and of flowers. Next we plunge into a 
foreS-region of dusky gnarled pines and tall 
needle-leaved firs, whose spreading ti-unks or 
mouldering mosses are swathed in a shroud of 
■dull, scdge-likc ferns. Traversing a variegated 
Flora, we reach — acro.ss the Droutheim line, 
where wheat begins — a region in which 
flourish the oak with its picturesque bold- 
ness of branching, the yet more noble chest- 
nut covered w'ith masses of foliage, the lime, 
and the elm. In this region, smiling mea- 
dows alternate with shadowy wooils ; and 
the industry of man lias covered the face 
of the earth with rich and fruitful tornfields. 
Scaling the Alps, we descend into a zone of 
trees whose shining leaves the winter docs 
not nip; around whose trunks climb the 
vine-boughs ; and where, in summer, the 
i beautiful rock -rose replaces the sweet- 
I scented hyacinth of spring. This is the land 
i whore 
,1 

I Through the dark green leaves the gold oranges glow. 

More fortunate in our jiow-cr of return 
, than those martyi’s ol our ra(je whose 
ambition to unfold the mysteries of tlio 
; Niger has hurried them to an early grave, ! 
we stretch aci’oss the African Deseit, 
and enter the zone whci'e the tropic sun vivi- 
! fylog ^he earth, moist witli the heavy vapour 
|j of tire ocean, imparts vigour to a matchless 
I I’ace of plants. Hero, the slender date lifts 
I its tall hea<l on high, and mighty climbers 
I twine around huge sycamores. The lichen of 
I the north that sits so modestly in russet 
! garb on rock or tree and calls no man^s 
I rt'itcntion to itself, is exchanged for the para- 
I site witli gorgeous blossoms that entwine 
j itself with the grasp of a boa-constrictor 
! round some hajiless trunk, until it happens to 
I a tree in the tropics as it has hayipeued in all 
I climates to men, that the strong parasite 
attains the mastery and kills the stem by 
which it rose. Here, too, the leafless 
I spurge prepares nutritious milk, or poisou- 
. ous sap — the one hardly distinguishable 
from the other, except by careful analysis. 
The baobab displays gigantic masses of 
wood that have endured six thousand 
, years ; and the dragon-tree, “ embosomed in 
intinite silence,'* recounts with speechless 
tongue the experiences of fifty centuries of 
time. 

We have passed through the six regions of 
bent's dominions, in which an ever-increasing 
warmth of temperature continually gives birth 
to a richer, anti more luxunont* vegetation. 
A mor^ condensed bat more laborious view 


of the compelling influence of heat might be 
obtained in toiling up the colossal mountains 
of the tropics ; from whose summit man 
is enabled to contemplate alike all ■ tli^ 
families of plants and the stars of the 
firmament. Here, the difierent climates, in- 
stead of being spread over the earth's sur- 
face, are ranged one above the other; and 
heat, watching over the accomydiishment of 
its eternal ordinances, arbitraril}" limits tho 
succession of the forms of vegetation ; im- 
prisoning each within its proper zone of 
elevation, as on plain land they were confined 
within parallels of latitude. From these 
heights the eye wanders over all tlie climatal 
regions of vegetation jiiled one above the 
other; surveying at a single glance the 
feathery palm, the trcc-feni with lace- 
like foliage, the oak, the alpine rose, 
the yellow W'avy grass-fields, and the 
grey lichen. At their base flourish the 
banana of the south and the orange : 
the lofty peaks arc clothed With lichens or 
with eternal snow. 

It is here that w'c most clearly recognise 
the imperial sway of heat over the vege- 
table kingdom. It was on the rocky walls 
and declivities of the Cordillera, that Hum- 
boldt first rc'ad the laws Of heat iude- 
liVily inscribed, and demonstrated to us its 
potent influence in cllecting the climatal dis- 
tribution of organic forms, and in altering the 
asjioct of naturt*. It was a considerable step 
towards more perfect comprehension of this 
subject, when he connected with imaginary 
lines those points on the earth which enjoy 
the same mean temperature, and found that 
such “ lines of equal heat ” coincide wdth 
lines drawn to indicate the boundaries within 
wliicli wheat, maize, rice, the vine, the olive, 
and other plants, are capable of successful cul- 
tivation. "I'liese lines of eciual heat .arc far from 
being j latallel to the e(iuator; for local influences 
strongly affect the ieiii])erature gf every part 
of the globe ; but, to tJiem closely cling the 
boundaries of vegetation, loyal to the laws 
of heat, and widely wanch'ring from the paral- 
lels of latitude to follow accurately these 
devious lines which heat has traced for 
them ; scorning the regular tracks which 
geographers have laid down. Nor does 
the ]dant dare to transgress this limitary 
legislation. 

Tills is llio primal contract : thoso the laws 

Imposed by Nature; and by Nature's Cause. 

Heat, however, is not the sole potentate 
by whose will the fashions of the earth’s 
apparel are determined. Minor tyrants en- 
force equally stringent limitations ; iiarrow- 
hig yet more the sphere of plant-existence, 

I and the c'lrcle within which plant-migration 
is possible. One of these sub-regents, is soil. 
The plant indigenous to the chalky cliff, 
borne on the wings of the storm to a 
rocky granite headbuid, will as surely perish 
as the tropic shrub transported to an 
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Arctic clime. The CAnse is found in the 
part which soil plays in ministering to the 
life of Plant. Nature has ordained that 
while heat shall control with undisputed 
sway the chemical changes hy which the 
plant assimilates its food^ and converts into 
nourishment the rjiw material of its growth, 
the soil shall su})i)ly to each some earthy salt 
or mineral, different in every class of plants, 
but not the less essential to the life of the 
individual. Thus the plant is ijlaced in tliia 
respect at the mercy of soil. For, while 
one plant must obtain a certain amount 
of lime, another requires potash, and a 
third silica. But, the soil does not every- 
where yield to the plant these ncees- 
Saiy conditions of its existence ; and thus it 
is enabled despotically to impose ;i check on 
the progress of the plant over the .surface 
of the earth. Some classes of plants can 
only live on turf soils, others in chalk soils, a 
third in land abounding iu soda. Jt is espe- 
cially those plants which require an unusual j 
ingredient, or a large proportion of a not un- 
common salt, that are most curtailed in their ! 
wanderings by tl)c power of soil. Tlius 
tobacco, requiring twenty per cent of lime and ^ 
magnesia is confined to a very few places; 
anef so the great sugar-producing species — 
j^unding in iodine an<i soda, can tlounsli 
ohly in the sea. In the variety of its chemical 
charactei', sod finds the means of binding to 
special districts all the forms of vegetation. 
Additional resources are furnished by the 
differing mechanical conditions of the earth. 
These have rendered it possible for soil to 
ordain to some plants a residence on broken 
rocks ; to others a dwelling in loose powdery 
sand, or rich clayed mould. Hence old Virgil 
sang, 

** Nat ereiy plant on every «oil may grow, 

The sollow-liaiints, the w.atcrv ground and low, ! 

The marahes^ Ridel’s : Nature nccnis t’ ordain | 

The rocky cliff for tho wild ash's rcigri, 

The baleful yew to nortliem blasts asbigos. 

To shores the myrtles ; and to mounts, the vines." 

Heat issues its orders that each class of plants 
shall coniine their jouriieyings within fixed 
limits. The soil ^jj’omul gates the decree, that 
even in its wanderings through the permitted 
space, the plant shall visit only certain locali- 
ties. Heat sways the fashion of tho earth’s 
vegetable mantle in large regions of the 
earth. Soil determines liow each portion 
shall be arranged, and wlicrc each floral 
decoration shall be fixed, bringing together 
plants of a similar nature, and arranging 
them in what botanists have termed social 
bauds. 

These laws remain for ever changeless in 
their action. Since the beginning of the 
world they have coerced all vegetable 
mture beneath a sway alike sidutary and 
irresistible. Qbedient to the laws of Heat, 
getation has throughout all earthly time 
ranced with the increase of tei^pera- 


twre^ recoded 'with its decrease. great 

the changes thus effected, reemrdi^ Ma- 
tory can tell'; But a few^ centuries ago 
Iceland still enjoyed a mod^ate degree ol 
heal, and then still shared in 'the ^culture oi 
grain ; but, with the departure of .heat^ 
wheaten crops have also fled, and with diffi- 
culty are some scanty e.ars of barley now cul- 
tivated. Cllover, as if for compensation, dying 
from the dry summers of the south, has taken 
refuge in the moLster north. Norlhern Gei> 
many h;is seen in tho last eighteen centuries 
a most propitious change. The labour of 
man a]q)eavs to have gi’adnally conciliated 
tlie goodwill of Heat, by levelling forests 
and draining swamps, and cultivating the 
ground; anil, in a spot where Tacitus asserts 
that not even a olierry, much less a ^ape, 
would grow, the generous vine supplies a 
happier race with rich draughts of noble 
Buciesheimer. 

This, with many other cheering facta, 
should preserve in us the faith that it is, 
Avithin the vocation and powers of man, bjF 
availing himself of the all-powerful influences 
of lieat and soil, to save Greenland from 
becoming an iininlnabiteil waste of ice, or 
l^alestinc from degenerating into a desert,— 
everywhere, indeed, to resist the abasement of 
nature. 

MY CAVASS AND I. 

Mr Cavass is eminently a fine gentleinaU. 
Tlie Greeks say that he walks like a 
lady in an interesting condition. I should 
be rather incHued to describe his gait as 
a tragedy stalk, like that of a tnoz^au 
of very great power at tlie 
Theatre ; but this Is merely a diffemp of 
oxiinion. A Cavass is a sort of body-gu^Mf^^ or 
man-at-arms off duty, who is the iiKU»|fen- 
sable appendage of ;m official personage'^ia 
the gi’eat kingdom to which I am accredit^. 
I have a Cavass, therefore, because I am an 
official pei*sonage. I am Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s deputy assistant sub-vice consular agent 
at the island of Barataria. My former pro- 
fession was that of dancing-master at a ladies’ 
school. It was at rny school that Lord 
Charles Luckidown, eldest son of the almost 
pauperised Earl of Strawtherby, met hta 
wife, the then Miss Plumbus, eldest daughter 
of Plumbus, the great tea-man of the firm of 
Plumbus, Chops, and Twigging, who died 
worth one million and a half sterling. This 
was why I was appointed, by the interest of 
Lord Charles, out of gratituile, when ho 
got into Parliament, as deputy-assistant 
sub-vice consular agent to the island 
above-mentioned ; and why the pasha and 
barbarians of the place are made to treiuHo 
at my nod. It is also, probably, why I aah 
not averse to nodding as often as an ooea- 
sion turns up which admits of my doing so. '' 

It is an instructive and lefreshing sight to 
see me walk , abroad with my Cavass. He 
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carries & stout stick/! Und lie uses it 'With 
fliirgu}ai? cUU‘^ence and vivacity on the lieada 
of all who come between the wind and my 
nobility. Beiugr 'representative of a friendly 
power, i love to show the importance of ray 
government, of ray mission, ami of myself. This 
is why I am preceded by a Cavass with a stout 
stick, whenever I ai)pear amonj* the hjuse, com- 
mon, and popular of Barataria. M y Cavassand 
I' ore about on a par in our knowledge and lit- 
ness for the consular service, and we entertain 
very much the same idea of the dutie.s which 
have devolved upon us. Wc cherish a con- 
viction that iliey may be briedy sumnied up 
in M, frequent and vigorous use of the stout 
stick.. Wo are not fond of arguing. We 
oonshlor triitli and discussion as a mer6 
useless di.stiirbaiice of our opinions on this 
or on any other subject ; audit iabut jiistiee 
to us to adil, tliab our opiTiioiis are those of 
the majority of Levant consuls. 

I am not a Levant consul, but I am a sort 
of apology for one ; and 1 live in the halo of 
that gloiy wliicli surrounds my august .and 
potent chief. ^My Oav.'iss and I have almost 

# solute power over the lH)erties and comfort 
the whole population of Jlarntari.a, and it 
comprises nearly eighty thousand souls. This 
^ilJpwcr was secured in a very striking and 
agrecahlo manner by my predecessor (Lortl 
FilzLoady Hlewart’s favourite sisters son) in 
a djsjuite alxnit tl>e riglit of a Malle.se sailoi* 
to knock somebody down, and to receive com- 
pensation for the damage done to liis 
kmiekh'S on the occasitm. The pasha did 
not seem to be clear- vvi tied on tin; subject ; 
for, aliUough he is a gentle digijiiie«l old pei\s(»u 
enough, he is r.athcr slow. My predecessor, 
therefore, whose name was Podger, took 
advantage of the arriv.al of a British man-of- 
war* to enlighten his understanding, and 
to quicken liis motions. Podger and the 
commander condescended to ]iay a visit to 
the governor in peivion. “ Tell him,” roared 
Podger to liisilragoniaii, who fortunately could 
invt apeak EngliSi tell him he is a brute, 
a be:ist, a lout, .a barbarian, .a brigand, a 
cheat, a scoundrel ; and tliat unless ho ]>jiys 
for my suljject’s knuckles, which have l>een 
injured by the jaw-bone of the miscreant who 
is cursed by liis rule, we will batter his 
town about bis ears. Tell him this ; tell 
him this ! ” And then Podger, aware of 
his interpreter’s deficiency, made a sound 
as if of cannon, and thrust his beard (a 
remarkably line beard) within a short space 
the pasha’s nose. That reverend old 
^ntleman, comprehending the actions of the 
deputy-assistant vice-consular Podger better 
tbmi his words, began to tremble. He had 
strength enough to gasp out a request, how- 
ever, that his life might be spared ; and a 
humble asseveralion that he would 4^ any- 
thiiijt;or anybody it might please Fb^r to 
have done. By means of tiieword "para," 
howeyw^ (which signififis money), and the 
fi?eqneht use of his beard, and some com- 


plicated digital aritlimetic, the pasha wa^s 
made at last to undei*staiid that Podger in- 
sisted on receiving compensation for "his 
subject’s ’* knuckles in money. It is needless 
to add that money was paid ; and I should 
like to hear of the quiet, gentle, dignified old 
pasha ever bringing anything to a wrangle 
again with a representative of .iny future 
assistant sub-vice-consular agent of Her Bri- 
tannic M.-tjesty, at the Island of Barataria. 

Indeed, what with the consequence as- 
sumed b}^ me .and my Cavass, us well as the 
consuls, and the assistants, and snb-vices, 
of the other protecting powers, together with 
each special .and particular Cavass of each 
and every of these exti’emely raniable foreign 
officials, the pasha of B.arataria has migiity 
little cojjsequeiice of his own left, lie is 
geii.'rally obliged to sing small, to use a mild 
and familiar expression. He is coiisiilered 
ratli-'i* in the light of a l>ell-rope for angry 
consular agents to pull at than anything else; 
and wlieiKJver they want anything which 
ought not to be granted, he is pulled until 
be t ingles suflicienily to cause what is wanted 
to be brought. 

My O.avass and I arc perfectly above the 
jurisdiction of the barbarians among whom 
we live. We pay neither laxe.s nor respect 
to anybody, .and treat the world in gener*d, 
froiii the exlreme height of our giamleui^.' 
with condign indignity. There is noboidj' 
M'ho could be found bold (“uough to make 
any observation to us ; for we ai’C our own 
]»arbaincni, judges, jury, police, .and oxecu- 
tionei’M. Wo cannot liang, to be sure ; but 
oiir power only Htoj)a short of haugiug people; 
altlioiigli, if (»nce we w’^ere to get seriously 
out of humour, wc might scourge, and cull*, 
and make things so desperately iinconi 
lort.able to the pcaqde in general, as to occasion 
a wholesale trat)S]K)rtation. 

My (Vvass and I are accustomed to be 
treated with di sti nction in conscqivncc of these 
powers .and .attiibutes. When we deign to go 
and show off our ill-temper to the local autho- 
rities, wo insist th.at liorses and proper 
attendants sliall be sent to fetch us. When 
we are visited by meaner people, we expect 
that they will acknowledge the happiness of 
lajiug admitted into our sublime presence by 
taking off their shoes, and raising the du.st 
from our shoes to their foreheads. We do not 
indeed receive tribute in money ; but we 
take it out in adoration. Upon the whole, 
perlua])S, ray Cavass and I are rather more 
locally absolute than the Emperor of Rus- 
sia ; and •woo to the abandoned wretch who 
declines to koo-too to us. We mark him 
down in our black books, and he may un- 
derstand thenceforth that it would be in- 
convenient to him to have any affair to settle 
with Her Britannic Majesty’s deputy-assist- 
ant vice-consubar agency. 

My Cavass has another important preroga- 
tive from which I am unhappily debarred. 
It is that of making British subjects. When 
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' , any of th« natives of Barataria desire to' 
cease the payment of taxes to their own 
government, and the disagreeable ceremony 
of Bubm^ission to the laws of their land, 
they are apt to present themselves at the 
B.JLS.V.C. office, and to express their wish 
for a passport. I cannot apeak Turkish, 

, nor Greek, nor Italian, nor anything else but 
English and a few words of clog French, which 
my Cavass understands. 1 therefore refer 
to this functionary with the interrogatory, 
“ An^laise sudjit ? ’’ “ 0 Dios ! ” replies my 

Cavass, laying his two hands by turn on his 
heart and his head. I understand this as an 
affiimative answer. Some papers arc then 
presented to me which I cannot read. One 
of them I suppose to be a certificate of the 
applicant’s baptism in some British posses- 
sion. I know that there arc no means by 
which such a document can be recognised 
with certainty, even if genuine. I know 
tliat it bears no stamp nor official mark 
of any kind as it ought to do. I am there- 
fore more or less indifierent ; and create by 
my sign manual the law-breaker a subject of 
Her j^jeaty, exempt from his native taxes, 
his native oastinado, and may 1)6 from his 
native bowstring. Thus another British sul»- 
ject is made, and another national affront is 
^ered to a weary and helpless ally of Her 
"^tannic Majesty. I believe that British- 
.W^ect-makiug forms a recognised portion 
orihe revenues of my Cavass. 

For the rest, my Cavass aud I are by no 
means bad sort of people. I was an excellent 
dancing-master, and a very decent member 
of society before I was sent to Barataria vice 
, Podger (promoted, in consequence of his father 
having lent money to young Fitztoady, who 
was a wild lad before he came into the 
peerage). More power than is good for them 
tuDis turned the heads of all official [Mirsonages 
in Barataria; it has also turned mine. Perhaps 
if my head , had been a little stronger, 
it would not have been turned quite so 
much ; but it would probably have been 
turned more stiffly, so it does not much 
matter. I am not too inflated or too stupid to 
see that I am merely a person whose official 
existence In a responsible post should be im- 
possible ; in otlft^r respects I am a nonentity. 
If I had been otherwise, the dignified official, 
who appoints all the servants on this estar 
bliahment, would never liave thought of me 
for a moment. My respected chief desires, 
like anothejv Atlas, to carry the world 
entirely his own shoulders. And if, 

though a hale old gentleman, he is qot quite 
strong enough for such a bunleii, this fact 
is more perceptible to others than to him- 
self. One thing is also quite certain, 
that ho would sooner let his burden fedl 
and smash it, as he has done before now, 
than receive any soi't of assistance, advice, 
or coffijtee] from his nearest blood or official 
conueeffhn. 1 am not the less a mighty 
man at Barataria ; and 1 know that so long 

as P'do DOthiljig whi^^'hught to done, I 

shall preserve the regard and good-^H of 
my diplomatic soverei^. 1 know that by 
neglecting all serious duties,vl have every- , 
thing to hope from his patronage ; while if I 
were ever to display the smallest activity, he 
would infallibly niin me. 

My Cavass is conscious of these sentiments 
on my part ; and he therefore carefully keeps 
from me all persons who are likely to break 
in, with troublesome projects or informa- 
tion, upon that tranquillity which is essential 
to the dignity of a deputy-assistant, subs* 
vice-consular agent of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, the Qiieeu of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The conse- 
quence is that I know no more of what is - 
going on within ten yards of iny house^ 
than I do of the immediate afiairs of Bok* 
hara or Samarcaiid. My chief is fond 
of finding things out for himself; and if I 
were once to break in upon his animated 
labours by an imliscreet commuuicktiou, I 
might as well be officially dead. TJic aifairs 
of the world have been going on (I 
hear) also far too pleasantly lately for 
correct information to be of use to .anybody; 
and there is nothing I admire more in my 
august superior than liis determined aud 
consistent antipathy to new ideas. 

And now, respected public, farewell until 
quarter-day. You have read enough about 
me aud my Cavass to understand that we 
ai‘e an ornament to the good old sleepy 
service to wliich we belong. We aim at the 
highest mciit wliich that service recognises ; 
the mt‘rit — officially speaking — of doing i 
nothing. I can Jay my hand on iny heart 
and declare most coiiscleiitiously that, in 
that respect, 1 do my duty thoroughly. Hence, 

I am in hourly exjicctatioii of having roy 
services — that is my forbearance — rewarded 
with promotion. My Cavass lives in a 
similar hope. You will therefore pay proper 
respect - to us. But there your business 
with us ends. We are willing indeed^i^^ 
receive your moiioy, but we wish to hear 
nothing lurther about you. A word in your 
ear, therefore : — If ever you sbould make a 
tour in the East, I would very strongly advise 
you as a prudent man to keep out of the way 
of me and my Cavass. 
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HARD TIMES. 

^ , BY CHARLES BICKENM, 

ClIArTEll XV. 

Altttougtt Mr. (irjuli^riiid did not take 
after 151 iie Heard, his room was quite a Blue 
eharaUer in its abundance of iiliie books. 
Whatever tlicy could prove (which is usually 
anythiiijjf you like), the}- ]iroved there, in an 
^tnny constantly streuLMbeiiin*; by the arrival 
of new recruits. In that charmed apartment, 
the most complicated .social (piestions were 
taist up, got into exact tobils, and finally 
settled — if those concerned could only have 
been brought to know it. As if an astrono- 
mical (ibservatory sbouhl be made without 
any lyindows, and the astionomer within 
should Wrange the starry univer.se solely by 
pen, ink and paper, so Mr. Gradgrind, in 
his Ob-servatory (and there are many like it), 
had no need to cast an eye upon the teeming 
myriads of human beings ai-ound him, but 
Could settle all their destinies on a slate, and 
wipe out all their tears with one dirty little 
bit of sponge. 

To this 01)8ervatory, then : a stern room 
with a ileadly-statistical clock in it, which 
measured every .second witli a heat like a rap 
upon., a cofliii-lid : Louisa repaired on the 
anointed morning. The window looked 
towards Coketown; and when she aut 
down near her father’s table, she saw the 
high chimneys and the long tracks of 
ariioke looming in the lieavy distance 
gloomily, 

“My d.oar Louisa,” said her father, “I 
prepared you la.st night to give me your 
serious attention in the conversation we are 
now going to have together. Y on iiave been 
30 well ti’ained, and you do, I am happy to 
sny, so mud) justice to the education }ou 
have received, that I have jierfect confidence 
in your good sense. You are not iinpulsive,ij 
you are not romantic, you are accustomed to 
view everything frotn the iitroug dispassionate 
gi^und of iHsason and oal<^ilation. lYom that 
ground itione, I know you will view and 
what 1 am going to commu^^te.” 
.j:\|5j^waitcd, as if he would been 

aomething. But, she said 

“^bji^-fny dear, you are the subject of a 


]$roposal of marriage that has been made to 

Again he w^aited, and again she answered 
not one word. This so far surprised him, as 
to induce him gently to repeat, “ a proposal of 
n).“rriage, my dear.” To which, she returned 
wifLout any visible emotion whatever: 

“ I hear you, father. 1 am attending, I 
as‘«iire you.” 

“ Well ! ” sa.i»l Mr. Gradgrind, breaking 
into a smile, after being for the moment at a 
loss, “you arc even more dispassionate than 
I expect etl, liouisa. Or, perhaps you are 
not unpref)areil foi* the announcement 1 have 
it in charge to make ?” 

“ I cannot .say that, father, until I hear it. 
Prepared or unprepared, I wish to hear it all 
from you, I wish to hear you state it to me, 
f.dluu-.” 

Strange to relate, Mr. Gradgrind was not 
so collected at this moment as his daughter 
was. lie took a ])aper-knife in his hand, 
turned it over, laid it down, took it up again, 
and even then had to look along the blade of 
it, considering how to go on. 

“ What you say, my dear Louisa, is per- 
fecjtly reasonable. 1 have undertaken then to 

let yon know that that Mr. Boumlerby 

has informed me that he has long watched 
your jirogress with particular .inierest and 
pleasure, and has long lioped that the time 
might ultimately arrive when he should offer 
you his hand in mai riage. That ti'me, to which 
he has so long, and certainly with great 
constancy, looked forward, is now come, Mr. 
Bounderby has made his proposal of marriage 
to me, and has entreated me to make it 
known to yon, and to express his hope that 
you will take it into your favourable con- 
sideration,” 

Silence between them. The deadly-statistical 
clock very hollow. The distant smoke very 
black and heavy. 

“Pather,” said Louisa, “do you think I 
lovo Mr. Bounderby ? ” 

Mr. Gradgrind was extremely discomiitod 
by this unexfiected question. “ ^Yell, my 
child,” he returned, “ I — really — cannot lake 
upon myself to say.” 

^‘Father,” pursued Louisa in exactly the 
same voice as before, “ do you ask mo to Jove 
Mr. Bounderby ?” 

“ My dear Louisa, no. No. I ask nothing.^f 
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“Fatlier,” she still pursuevl, “does Mr. 
Bounderby aak me to love him . 

“Jieally, my dear,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
“ it is difiicult to answer yonr question—” 

“ Difiicult to answer it^ Yes or No, father?” 

“ Certainly, iny dear. Becaiise ; ” here was 
Bomething to demonstrate, and it set him up 
apain ; “ because the reply depends so mate- 
rially, Louisa, on the sense in which we use 
the expression. Now, Mr. Bounderby does 
not do you the injustice, and does not do 
himself the injustice, of pretending to any- 
thing fanciful, fantastic, or (T am using 
Bynouymons terms) seniimental. M r. Bouinl- 
erby would have seen you grow up under 
his eyes, to very little purpose, if he couhl so 
far forget wliat is due to your gnoil sense, not 
to say to his, as to address you from any such 
ground. Tlierefore, perhaps the expres- 
sion itself— I merely sugiiest. this to you, my 
dear — may he a little misplaced.” 

“ AVh;it would you advise me to use in its 
stead, father ?” 

“ Why, my clear Louisa,” said IVFr. Gr:ul- 
griiid, comyiletely recovered hy this time, 1 
would advis6 you (since you ask me) to 
consider this question, as you have been 
accustomed to consider every other que.stlon, 
almply as one of tangible Fact. The ignorant 
and the giddy may embarrass such subjects 
with irrelevant fancies, and other absur- 
dities that iittve no existence, jiroporly 
viewed — really no existence — but it is no 
compliment to you to say, that you know 
better. Now, what are the Fads of this 
case ? You are, we will say in round num- 
bers, twenty years of age ; JSIr. llounderby 
is, we will say in round numbeis, lifty. 
There is some dispjirity in your resjiec.tive 
years, but in your means and jKwjtiuns there 
is none ; on the contrary, tlieie is a great 
Buitabllit3^ Then the queslion arises, Is this 
one disfiarity aullicient to opeiale as a bar to 
such a marriage ? In considering this ques- 
tion, it is not uniiijpoitaut to take into account 
the statistics of marrJuge, so far as they liavo 
yet been obtained, in England and Wales. 
I find, on reference to the figures, that a largf 
projiorLioii of these marriages are contracted 
between jjartiea of very unequal ages, and 
that the ehier ofithese contraciing parlies is, 
in rather more tliaii lliree-fourtlia of tliese 
instances, the bridegroom. It is remaikable 
as showing llic wide prevalence of this law, 
that among the natives of the Lrilish posses- 
sions ill India, also in a c^msiderable part of 
China, .and among the (Jalnmcks of Tartary, 
the best means of computation yet fimiished 
UB by travellers, yield similar results, ^’he 
disparity 1 Jiave mentioned, therelore, almost 
CfirfiseS to be ilisparity, and (virtually) all but 
disappears.” 

vVlint do you recomnieml, father,” askwl 
Ixmisa, her reserved coiufiosure not in the 
least ad'ected by these gratifying results, 
||that 1 should sub^tituto for the term 1 used 
'feat now ? For the misplaced expression T* 


“ Louisa,” returned her father, “ it appears 
to me that nothing can be plainer. Con fining 
yourself righlly to Fact, the question of Fact 
you state to yourself is : Does Mr. Bounderby , 
ask me to marry him ? Yes, be does. The 
sole remaining question then is : Shall I 
marry him ? I think nothing can be plainer 
than that.” 

“ Shall I marry him ? ” repeated Louisa, 
with gre.nt deliberation. 

“Precisely. Audit is satisfactory to me, 
as your father, my dear Louisa, to know that 
you do not come to the con si <lc rati on of that 
question with the previous liabits of mind, 
and liabits of life, that belong to many young 
women.” 

“No, father,” she returned, “T do not.” 

“J now leave yon to judge for yourself,” 
said Mr. Gradgrind. “1 have stated the case, 
as such (iases are usually stated among prac- 
tical minds ; 1 have stated it, as the case of 
your mother jiiul myself was stated in iia 
lliiio. The rostj my dear Louisa, is for you 
to decide.” 

From the hcginiiing. she had sat looking 
at him fixedly. As lie now loaned back in 
hi.s chair, and bent his deo}>-set eyes upon her 
in Ids tiini, ])orhaps h(‘- might have seen one 
wavering niomeiil. in her, when she w^'lB im- 
j pclled to throw herself U])on his hi east, and 
! give him i lie pciit-up confidenc<“8 of lier heart, 

I But, to see it, he must have ovei leaped at a 
! bound the artificial barriers bo had for many 
years been erecting, bctw’een liiniscll' and all 
those subllc essences of humanity wddeh w’ill 
elude the ntmrvst cunning (d‘ algciira until the 
last trumpet ever to be soniiried shall blow 
even algebra to wreck. The barriers wci-e too 
many ami too high for such a leap. He did 
sec it. AVith liis unbending, utilitarian, 
matter-of-fact face, he hardened her again ; 
and the nn mien t shot away into the pliinib- 
lcssde])llis of ilie past., to mingle with all the 
lo.>5l opportunities that arc drowned tliere. 

Bemoving her eyes from him, slic sat so 
long looking silently tow'ar«ls the town, that 
he said, at length : “Are yon consulting the 
chimneys of tlic Coketown works, liouiaa?” 

“There seems to be nothing there, but 
languid and moiiotonoii.s smoke. Yet when 
the night comes, Fire tmi'-sts out, father ! ” she 
amswered, tuniing quickly. 

“ Of coiir.se J know that, Louisa. I do not 
see the ap|)1ication of the remark.” To do 
him justice he did not, at all. 

She pa.sse.d it away with a slight motion of 
her hand, and concentrating heriitteiition upon 
liiin again, said, “Father, 1 have often thought 

that lile is very short” Tliis was so liis- 

tiuctly one of his siil^ects that he iuterpr^sed : 

“ It is short, no doubt, my dear. Still, th« 
average duration of hunnui li fe is proved to 
h.ave inereased of late years. The calciilatioui 
of various life assurance and annuity olfioes, 
i among other figures which cauBOt go wi^ng, 
i liave established the fact.” 

1 “ I speak of my own life, father.** 
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“ O ijadeed 1 Stili,” said Mr. Giradgrind, heart. You Lave trained me so well, that 1 
' "I need not point out to you, Liouisa, that it never dreamed a child’s dream. You h^ve 
govern^ by the laws which govern lives dealt so wisely witli me, father, from mv 
iu she aggregate."’ cradle to this hour, that 1 never had a child^ 

"While it lasts, 1 would wish to do the belief or a child’s fear.” 
little 1 can, and the little lamiitfoji\ What Mr. Gradgriud was quite ^ moved by his 
does it matter ! ” success, and by this testimony to it. “ My 

Mr. Gradgriud seemed rather at a loss to dear Louisa.” saiil he, “you abundantly repay 
understand the last four words ; replying, iny care. Kiss me, my dear girl.” 

“How, matter V What, matter, my dear ? ” 80 , his daughter kissed him. Detaining 

“Mr. Bounderby,” she went on in a steady, her in his embrace, he said, “1 may assure 
straight way, without regarding this, “asks you now, my favtmrile child, that I am made 
me to marry him. Tlie <iiw‘.‘<tiou 1 have to happy by the souud deci.sion at which you 
ask myself is, sliall 1 mari*y him ? That is have arrived, hir. Bounderby is a very ra- 
so, father, is it not 1 You have told me so, markable man ; and what little disparity can 
father. Have you not ? ” be said to exist between you — if any — is nit)re 

“ Certainly, my dear.” than counterbalanced by the tone your mind 

“Let it be so. 8 ince Mr. Bounderby likes | has acquij*ed. It has always been my object 
to take me tlius, I am estisfied to accept his , no to educate you, as that you might, while still 
proposal. I’ell him, father, as .soon jus you I in your early youth, be (if I may so express 
please, that this was )ny answer. Jtc]»eat, it, luy^tdf) almost any age. Kiss me once more, 
word for Avord, if y’ou can, bf cjin,sc I should . Louisa. Now, let us go aud find your 
wish him to kiiow^ what I saui.” j mother.” 

“ It is quite right, my dear,” retorted her ' ji\ccordiugly, they w-ent down to the draw- 
father apjH’ovingly, “to ho exact. 1 will ing-room, wl ere the esteemed lady with no 
observe yoiii very proper request. Have you . non*^eii,sc about liei’ was recumbent as u.«aial, 
any wish, in rclereiice to tbe period o^‘ your : w idle iSissy worked beside ber. 8he gave 
marriage, my clii Id ” some feeble signs of returning aniiuationL 

“ None, father. What does it m.atter • ” ! when they entered, and presently the laint 

Mr. Gvadgrind liad drawu Ills chair a little traiis])areiu;y was presented in a silting 
nearer to Jier, and taken her hand. But, In r atlitiide. 

repetition of tlnise words schiumI to strike “ Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband, who 
with some little disconl on his ear. He ha<I waited for the achievement of this feat 
paused to look at her, and, still hohling her with some imp.'itienee, “allow me to ))rescnt 
hand, said : to yam !Mrs. Bounderb).' 

“Louisa, T h;vve not considered it c.s.^iential “ Oh 1 “ said Mr.s. Gradgriud, “ so you have 
to ask you one question, because tbe jsissi- .settled it! Vv'ell, I am sure T hope your 
hi lity implied in it appeaivil t<‘ me to be t<»o health may’ be goml, Ijouiaa ; for if your 

remote. But, |»criiaps 1 ouglit to do so. You he, id begins to split as soon as you are 

have never eiiLertamed iu secret any^ other married, \Ahich w^'is the case with mine, I 
propos;il 1 ” cannot consider that you are to be envied, 

“ Father,” she rclnriied, almost scornfully, though 1 have no iloubt you think you are, 
“what otlier proj^osiil c^ln haw been made L) ;is ail girl.s do. However, 1 give you joy, my 
«n? y AVliom li:iv(* 1 seen '1 Where liave I — and i hope you nmy now turn all your 
been? What are my heart’s cxiK’riencts ?” oiiigic-al studies to good account, 1 ana' 

“My dear Louisa,’" rctiirncil Mr. Giad- sure 1 do! 1 must giA^e you a kiss of 

grind, re-assured and saLislicil, '‘you correct .congratulation, Lonisfi ; but don’t touch 
•me justly. I merely wisiied to discharge my my right shoulder, for there’s soihething 
duty.” running down it all day long. And now 

“ What do 7 know, father,” said Loui.sa in you see,” wliim])ered Mrs. Gradgriud, ad- 
her quiet manner, “ of tastes and faiicie.s ; of justing her .shav\ls after the alfeotionate 
aspirations and atlect ions j of all that part of ceremony', “I shall lie worrying my.self, 
my nature iu which Midi light things might luoriiiug, noon, and night, to know what 1 am 
have been nourished I What escape have 1 to call him !” 

hadfroinproblemsthatcould be demonstrated, “Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband, 
and realities tliat could be grasped I ” As she solemnly, “ what do you mean 
said it, film unconsciously closed her hand, as “Whatever I am to call him, Mr. Grad- 
if upon a solid object, and slowly oyiened it grind, w'hen he is married to fjouisa I I 
Hfi though she were^releasing dust or ash must call him Bomething. It's impossible,” 
“My dear,” a8.sente4i her eminently prac- said Mrs, Gradgrind, with a mingletl aonso of 
tieal parent, “quite true, quiUi true.” jioliteueas and injury, “to bo constantly 

“Why, fatlier,” »be pursued, “what addressing him, ami never giving him a name. 
h Qtraiigo question to ask me! The baby- 1 cannot cull him Josiab, for the name is in- 
prefereuce that even I have heard •el* as com- supportable to me. You y'oui*Nolf wouldn’t 
tBonjEtniong chih^ren, has never had its Umoceut Iniar of Joe. you very well know. Am i to 
/resting-place in my breast. You have liceH call my own son-in-law, .Mister ? Not, I be- 
80 eareiol ^ that I never had a child^s lieve, unless tlie time has arrived when, as an 
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Invalid) 1 am to be trampled upon by ray 
relations. Then, what am I to call him ! ” 

Nobody present having any snggeatiou to 
pffer in the remarkable emergunoy) Mrs. 
Gradgriiid departed this life for the time 
being, after delivering the following codicil to 
her remarks already executed : 

** As to the W 8 d<ling, ail I ask, Louisa, is^ — 
and I ask it with a fluttering in my chest, 
which actuidly extends to the soles of my feet, 
'—that it may take place soon. Otherwise, I 
know it is one of those subjects 1 shall 
, never hear the last of.” 

When Mr. Grailgrind had presented Mrs. 
Bounderby, Sissy Jiad suddenly turned her 
head, and looked, in wonder, in j)ity, in sorrow, 
in doubt, in a multitude of emotions, towar<Is 
XiOULsa. Louisa had known it, ami seen it, 
without looking at her. From that ‘rnoment 
abe was impassive, proud, and cohl — held 
.Sissy at a distance — chaiigeil to her alto- 
gether. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

!Mr. Bounderuy’s first disquietude, on 
hearing of hia happiness, was occasioned by 
the necessity of imparting it to Mi*s, Sparsit. 
He could not make up bis mind how to ilo 
II that, or what tlie consequeiioea of the step 
'1 might be. Whethershe would instantly dei>;irt 
bag and baggage, to Lady Scadgers, or would 
positively refuse to budge from the picmisos; 
whether she would be plaintive or abusive, 
tearful or tearing ; whether she would break 
her heart, or break the looking-glass ; Mr. 
Bounderby could not at .-ill foresee. However, 
as it must be done, he had no choice but to 
do it ; so, after attem]itiug several Iett* rs, 
and failing in ilium all, he resolved to do it 
by word of mouth. 

On his way home, on the evening he 
set aside for this momentous ])ur]i03e, he 
took the precaution of stepping into a 
' chemist’s shop and buying a bottle of the 
very strongest smelling-.salts. “ B 3 ' G<*orge ! ” 
said Mr. Bounderby, “if she take.s it in 
the fainting way, I’ll have the skin oli lier 
nose, a\ all events ! ” But, in spite of 
being thus forearmed, be entered Ids own 
house with anything but a courageous 
air ; and api)eai'%d, before the object of bis 
misgivings, Idee a dog who was conscious of 
coming direct from the pantr 3 \ 

“ Good evening, Mr. liouiiderby 1 ” 

“ Good evening, ma’am, good evening.” 
He dre'Jv up his chair, ami Mrs. Sparsit drew 
back hers, as who should say, “ Your fireside, 
sm I iVeely admit it. It is fur you to occupy 
iWll, if you think proper.” 

“Don't go to the North Pole, ma’am!” 
snid Mr. Bounderby. 

“ TJiaiik you, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, and 
returned, though short of her former posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Bounderby sat looking at her, as, with 
the points of a stiif, sharp pair of scissor^ she 
pickeil out holes for some inscrutable orna- 


mental purpose, in a pigpe of cambric. ' An 
operation which, taken in connexion wiihthe . 
bushy e 3 »ebrows and the Romim nose, suggested > 
with some liveliness the idea of a hawk 
engaged upon the eyes of a tough little bird. 
She was so stedfastly occupied, that many 
minutes elapsed before she looked up from 
her work ; when she did so, Mr. Bounderby 
bes]>c>kc her attention with a hitch of his 
head. 

“Mrs. Sparsit ma'am,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
putting his hands in his pockets, and assuring 
himself with Ins i-ight Imiid that the cork of 
the little bottle was ready for use, “I have 
no occasion to say to you, that you are not 
only a lady born and bred, but a devilish sen- 
sible woman.” 

“Sir,” rctui-nedthelady, “tliis is indeed not 
the first time that you have honored me with 
similar expressions of your goo<l ojnnion.” 

“Mrs. Sparsit ma’am,” said Mr, Bouu- 
derhy, “ 1 am going to astonish you.” 

“ Ye!3, sir I ” j*eUirned Mrs. Sparsit, inter- 
rogativcl}’, and in lliemo.st tranquil manner 
])ossible. She generally wore mittens, and 
I she now laid down her work, and smoothed 
j those mittens. 

“ I am going, ma’am,” said Bounderby, “ to 
. marry 'J'om Gradgrind’s fiaugliter.” 
j “ Yes, sir ?” returned Mrs. Sparsit. “ T hope 
I you may be hai>py, Mr. Bounderby. Oh, in- 
deed 1 hope you may be hapj)y, sir ! ” And 
, she sa,id it with such great condescension, as 
' well as with such great compassion for him, that 
' Bounderby, — far more disconcerted than if 
she had thrown her work-box at the mirror, 

■ or swooned on the hearth-rug, — corked up the 
‘ smelling-.salts tight in his pocket, and thought, 

. “No\v con-found this woman, wlio could have 
ever gue.sscd that she would take it in this 
way ! ” 

“I wMsh with all inj- heart, sir,” said Mrs. 

! Sparsit, in a highly superior manner ; some- 
how she seemed, in a inomcut, to have estab- 
lished a right to pit}' 1dm ever afterwards ; 
“that you may be in all respects very happ\'.” 

“ Well, ma'am,” returned Bounilerby, with 
some resentment in his tone : whicli was 
clearly lowered, though in spite of himself, 
“I am obliged to yon. I hope I shall be.” 

“ /)o j'oii, sir I ” .said Mrs. Sfiarsit, with 
great afliibility. “ But naturally you do ; of 
course you do.” 

A very awkward pause on Mr. Bouaderby’s 
part succeeded. Mrs. Sparsit sedately resumed 
her work, and occasionally gave a small 
cough, whicli sounded like the cough of 
conscious Htrength and forbearance. 

"Well, ma’am,” resumed Bounderby, 
“under these circumstances, I imagine it 
would not be agreeable to a character' like 
yours to remain liere, though you would be 
very welcome here ?” 

“ Oh dear no, sir, I could on no account 
think of that ! ” Mrs. Sparsit shook her 
head, still in her highly superior manner, and 
a little changed the small cough— coughing 
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now; as if the sjVirit of prophecy rose within 
hei*, but had better be coughed down. 

“However, ma’am,” said Bounderby, 
“there are apartments at the Bank, where a 
born and bred lady, as keeper of the place, 
would be rather a catch than otherwise ; and 
if the same terms — ” 

' “ 1 bog your jjardon, air. You were so 
good as to pr(;mise that you would always 
substitute the phrase, annual compliment.” 

Well, ma’am, annu il eoni])liment. If the 
same animal compliment would be acceptable 
tliere, why, I sec nothing to part us unless 
you ilo.” 

“Sir,” vctiirned Mrs. Sparsit. “ The pro- 
posal is like yourself, and if the po.silion T 
should asKiime at tlie Bank is one that 1 
could occupy without descending lower in the ! 
social Rc:de ” 

“ Why, of course it in,” aaid Boiiiiderby. I 
“If it was not, ma’am, you don’t .suppose that | 
I should offer it to a lady who has moved j 
in tlie society you have moved in. Not that 
y caie for such society, you know! But 
yon do.” 

“Mr. Boiuiderbv, you are very consi- 
derate.” 

“ You’ll have your own private apartinonla, 
and you’ll liave your coals and your camllesj 
and all the rest of it, and you’ll have yourj 
maid to attend uiioii you, and you’ll have ' 
your light porter to protect you, an<l you'll 
be what I take tlie liberty of C(»nsideriijg 
precious comfortable,” said Bouiiderby. , 

“ Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, “ say' no ' 
more. In yiehling up my trust here, 1 .shall 
not be freed from the neces.sity of €‘ating tlie* 
bread of dependenre : ” she might have said 1 
the sweetbiead, for that delicate article in a* 
savoury brown sauce was her favourite | 
supper : “and i would ratlier receive it from! 
your haufl, ihai’ fi orri any other. Thei efore, sir, ! 
1 accept your offer gratefull\',and with many j 
sincere acknowledgments fur past favors. And ■ 
I hope sir,” ssid jVfrs. Sparsit, concluding in 
an impressively compassionate manner, “ I 
fondly hojie that Miss Cradgriud may be all 
y'ou desire, and deserve !” 

Nothing nioveil Mrs. Spar.sit from that 
position any more. It was in vain for Boun- 
deyby to bluster, or to assert himself in any 
of his explosive ways ; Mi*s. ISpar.sit w'as 
resolved to have couip.assioji on him, as a 
Victim. She was polite, obliging, cheerful, 
hopeful; but, the more polite, the more 
obliging, the more cheerful, the more hopeful, 
tlie more exemplary altogether, she ; the 
forlorner Sacrifice and Victim, he. She had 
tliat tenderness for liis melancholy fate, that 
his great red countenance used to break out 
into cold .perspirations when she looked at 
him. 

Meanwhile the marriage was appointed 
to bo solemnised in eight weeks’ time, and 
Mr. Bounderby went every evening to Stone 
Tjodge as an accepted wooer. Love was made 
uu -these . occasions in the form of bracelets; 


and, on all occasions during the period of 
betrothal, took a manufacturing aspeot. 
Dresses were made, jewellery was made, 
cukes and gloves were made, sutflements 
were made, anil an extensive assortment of 
Facts did appropriate lionor to the contract, 
Tlie business was all Fact, from first to last. ' 
The Hours did not go through any of those 
rosy performances, which foolish poets have 
ascribed to them at such times ; neither did 
the clocks go any faster, or any slower, than 
at other seasons. The deadly-statistical re- 
corder in the (Jradgrind observatory knocked 
every second on the head as it w’as born, and 
buried it with his accustomed regularily. 

So the day came, as all other days come to 
jioople who will only stick to reason ; and 
whtm it came, there were married in the 
»;linrcli of the florid wooden legs — that 
})opuk'i,r order of architecture — Josi.ah Boiin- 
ih-rby Escpiire ot Coketown, to Louisa eldest 
d.iughtor of Thomas Cradgrind Esquire of 
Stone Jjodge, M.JP. for that borough. And 
Avhen they wore uiiiteil in holy matrimony, 
they wont home to breakfast at Stone Lodge 
aforesaid. 

Tlicre was an improving party assembled 
on tlio ausjiicious oecaaion, who knew what 
everything they had to eat and drink w'as 
made of, and how it w'aa imported or ex- 
ported, and in what quantities, and in what 
liottoms, wlicther native or foreign, and all 
about it. "J’Jie bridesmaids, down to little 
Jane Cjlradinund, were, in an intellectual 
point of vn*w', lit helpmates for the calculating 
boy ; and there was no nonsense about any 
of the company. 

After breakfast, the bridegroom addressed 
them in the follow ing terms. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am Josiab Bouu- 
derby of (-oketown. Since you have done 
my wife and myself the honour of drinking 
oiir healths and happiness, I suppose I. must 
acknowledge the same ; tliougli, as you all 
know me, and know what I aAi, and what niy 
extraction was. yon won’t expect a speech 
from a man who, wlieii he sees a Post, says 
‘ lhat’.s a Post,’ and when he sees a Pump, says 
‘that’s a. Pump,’ and is not to begot to eall a 
Post a Pnmj), or a Pump a Post, or either of 
tlicin a Toothpick. If yon want a sjieceh tliis 
mohiing, my friend and father-in-law, Tom 
Cfrad grind, is a Member of Parliament, and 
yon know where to get it. I am not your 
man. However, if I feel a little independent 
w'hen I look around this table to-day^ and re- 
flect how little I thought of marrying Tom 
Gradgrind’s daughter when I "was a ragged 
street-boy, who never washeil his faco unless 
it was at a pump, and tliat not ofleuer than 
once a fortnight, I hope 1 may be excused. 
So, 1 hope you like my feeling iiidopcndeiit ; 
if yon don’t, I can’t help it. 1 do feel 
independent. Now, I have mentioned, and you 
have mentioned, that 1 am this day m.arned 
to Tom Gradgrind’s daugliter. I am very 
gbid to be BO. It has long been my' wish to 
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be 80. I liave watched her brhij^mg-up, and 
I believe ahe is worthy of me. At the same 
time— liot to deceive you — I believe I am 
wortliy of her. So,- 1 thank you; on both our 
parts, for the goodwill you have shown to- 
wards ns ; and the best wish 1 can give tlie 
niimarried part •of the ])resent company, is 
this: I ho[)e every Iwclielor may find as 
good a wife as 1 have found. Aiul I hojwi 
every spinster may tind as good a husband as 
my wife has found.” 

SImrtly after which oration, as they were 
going on a nuptial trip to Lyo.is, in order 
that Mr. Bounderby niiylit take the oppor- 
tunity of seeing how the Hands got on in those 
parts, and whetlier they, too, recpiired to be 
fed with gold spoons ; the bapf)y pair de- 
parted for tlie railroad. The bride, in pass- 
ing down stall's, dressed for her journey, 
found Tom wailing for her — flushed, eitlier 
with his feelings or the vinous part of the 
break hist. 

“ What a game girl you are, to be such a 
first-wite sister. Loo ! ” whispered Tom. 

SJie clung to him, as she should have clung 
to some far better nature that day, and was 
a little shaken in her reserved cojnpo,sure for 
the first time. 

“ Old Bounderby’s (piite ready,” said Tom. 
^Time’s up, (food bye ! I shall be ou the 
look-out for you, when you come back, I sav, 
my dear Loo ! A n’t it uiiconiTnouly jolly 


THE CANXCERET) BOSE OF TIVOLI. 

Allandale and otber places are in this 
country celebrated for their roses. "Who has 
not heard of a ro.se -with violet eyes or a lily- 
breast, or teeth of ]>earl, or even laper fingers ? 
In musical botany such flowers are fre<jueiitly 
described j there i.s no doubt about l^teni. J 
speak here of a rose belonging to a sistn* 
art, a rose belonging to the botany of ]»aiiiters. 
This flower hah a sickly odour strongly im- 
pregnated with the fnrnes of wine, is of a dark 
^prown colour, tall, and has a coar,se Indd hand- 
someness of feature. It is not a lovely woman, 
but an ugly man : at least a man morally 
ugly — Philip Boos — who, being a Herman or 
a IJutchmau, .set^ed at Tivoli, and, naturalised 
among the people of the sunny south, *had 
bis name converted iiiio soft Italian, and was 
and is commonly known as the Hose of Tivoli. 
A'centnry or two ago he was a cheery fellow, 
and be«till lives in his pictures. 

The Butchraeii claim him, and may have 
him if they like ; so at least I shouhl say if 1 
were a CJerman ; for it is Bf» much a worse 
thing to be a bad man than it is a good thing 
to he a good animal painter, that 1 should 
like better to repudiate than claim a share 
in the Boos blood. If he were Dutch by race 
he was a German by birth, for he wa.s born 
at Flunk fort-on- Maine in the year fifteen 
huiulrcd and sixty-five. Because his life is a 
story I' propose to tell it, and without (l€^• 


' parture by a hair's breadth ffom tlruth.' 
IShoiild this meet tlie eye of any person who 
has a bamlliatlng consciousness that he could 
never paint a cow lit for pisteiity to look' at, 
let such a person be at ease and sit contented 
in his easy-cliair uncared-for by Europe, f^or 
his large contcnlnient let him read this story 
of the Rose of Tivoli. 

The old Rose, Henry, Philip’s father, was 
a painter who had lived at Frankfort and 
been very (sareful of liis gains. Miserly fathers 
commonly make spendthrift sous. Old Boos 
one night being burnt out of his house ruslied 
back into the flames to save some of his 
treasures. lie collected what he could, and 
to(>k especial care to secure a costly gold- 
lijiped vase of porcelain. On his way out ho 
stumbled. The vase dropped from his hand. 
The porcelain was broken, but the miser 
stooped to gatbiT up the gold. Smoke 
covered him, .nul lie ilid not rise again. He 
dicfl for the gold lips of his vase, as younger 
gentlemen are frcipiently said to have died 
for ruby lij)s on vessels of more precious clay. 

I’hat 1 may not b'*gin iny tale too soon, let 
me add that Pliilip Ifoo.s of Tivoli had not 
only a father, but also a brother, and that he 
too was a remai kably odd man. He -ft’as not 
miserly, he was not cheery, but he wa.s mag- 
:nific<*nt. His name was Nicolas, and he 
Uoo was a painter. He lived at Fiankfort in 
an en<*rinouH house, though he was as p(X)r as 
' aAiv cbnrcit inous(^ that inliabiU a calhednil. 
.'He had an immense tram of nu8#*rable ser- 
vants — set of ragged creatures — wlio moved 
• fo and fro like a large colony of ghosts by 
- whom tlie edifice Mas garrisoned. That was 
the state of Nicolas ; ho had grand furniture 
a.s well n.s a great man.sion ; Hie only vexation 
w'a.s that lie and his people generally wanted 
victuals. When he had sold ;i picture for a 
good jiricc and receive«l the monov he would 
I come home snufling the air. His hungry 
serv.aiits knew then by the height of his iu>se 
' how much he had with liiin, and there was 
instantly a running to and fro with the most 
i eager prepamtion for festivity. Fire was 
'.kindled on the cold liearths, lamps were 
I lighted, the artist’s wile wore sumptuous 
! attire, aiul Nicolas enjoyod the luxury of 
I princely pomp until the money was all gone. 

' His establisliment then starved, or lived upon 
their credit, .and the ghostly garrison of 
lacqueys held the fortress against all assaults 
from the besieging dims. If the siege became 
too hot the painter worked with zeal and 
fiiiislicil a new picture. “ The poor creature,” 
says W'eyerraan, took up and put down his 
i>rush fis often as a suitor puts liis hat off and 
oil in the antecliamlver of a prince.” Some- 
times when matters went very ill with him 
the distracted rnagnifico oi’dci ed all doors to 
he shut, .and immured himself and liis men 
I alive in the house as in a mausoleum. 

I The brother of this Nicolas was Philip 
— ^the Ruse of Tivoli. In his youth he 
(]bnd; been encouraged and protected by a 
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ltbe«il and kindly patron, the land^ve of 
Heeso Cassel, who attached him to his court, 
encouraged him, and developed rapidly his 
talent. Further to assist in his development 
he placed in the young {)alnier'B hands a con> 
siderable sum of money, and bade him go and 
become perfect in his art by studying in Italy. 

One (lay when Philip, then aged about 
thirty, was in the Cainpagna of Rome, sketch- 
. ing from njitun^, tliere drove by an elegant 
carriage in which was a prosperous old 
gentleman, with white hairs, a painter who 
enjoyed great fame and a thriving business, 
Hyacmlh Brandi. The old gentleman stopped 
his horses and alighted to ex.ariiiiie Philip’s 
canvass. That was the fii’st meeting of the 
Hyacinth with the Rose. Great iuji{»ter.s of 
painting in those days in Rome and Florence 
habitually spoke to the pupils whom they 
fouud sketching about the conn fry, assumed 
a 8<KJiahle paternal tone, (iorrect<‘d errors, 
gave advice, even made alterations on tlni 
canvass, and someliniea j)resented aid in 
money to such students as were ]»oor. Italy 
was a studio in which tlie ]t;untrrs lived 
together upon tei’iiis that became men who 
were of one libe.ral profession, members as it 
were of the same household. Hyaciuth 
Brandi liked Ibais’s goats so much, and was 
so umeh surprised at his rapidity of touch, 
that as he wanted somebody to paint good 
animals into some }>ictur<;s of his own, he 
hosi)itably bade tln^ young imiii to liis homse. 

Pl»ili|» went wjllingly, Rrainli had com- 
missions by the dozen on his liaiids, and he 
had also a charming claughtei. Ot the charm- 
ing (laughter, and Italian l»eaiity, IMdlip had 
a pas. 4 ing glimpse on his fii'st visit, and for 
her sake when he went iij) to Brandi’s ])aini- 
iiig room lie so recklessly prais<‘(l everything 
that he H/iw as to obtain at once free iiiMla- 
tioii to tlu^ old man’s intimacy, lie took 
pains to lind out in tlie course of a few days 
that. Hyacinth’s daughter iiilialiitCil a. wing 
of Uie house abutting on an inner garden. 
One (lay, therefoiv, calling wlieii llyacintii 
was busy, he S!ii<l 'that he would wait liis 
leisure in the ganleii ; and having nun ched 
thither, lay under a live to lu(»k out for the 
w'iiidows of the lady. When he had found 
out which they were, ho stationed himself 
under them, and as soon as Miss Brandi 
appeared at her casement made her a cour- 
teous bow. tSlie was surprised ; but, as she 
»aw that it was a hamlsonie young man who 
bowed, she smiled as she shut the window 
and departed. From that point the Rose 
proceeded in due time to conversations and 
to the winning of the lady’s heart. She hail 
agreed to marry him. A cruel father. then 
discovered these proceedings, forbad Philip 
admission to his house, and shut up his 
daughter in a nunnery. .In his anger he 
^ repeated twenty times a day tliat slie was 
niot reared for a painter of heaata” ' 

Pliilip Boos WHS a German and a Prateatant, 
but as he was not at all particular about 


religion, it occurred to him that he could do 
pothing better than renounce his erroi'S, and 
throwing himself upon the bosom of the 
Church, Miss Brandi's mother, ask of the 
mother wliat the father had denied liim — the 
young lady’s hmid in marriage. He went 
therefore one morning to the house of the car- 
dinal-vicar, and represented himself as a man 
awakened to a sense of his own heresy ; the 
prelate was charmed, andj claiming liim for 
his own convert, gave him insLruefion and 
enjoyed the honour of presenting him as his 
own gift to the holy Church. Tlien the painter 
told the cardinal the story of his love, and 
asked fur help. On the day following, the car- 
dinal (Milled on the Pope, the Pope asked who 
was the father of the young lady. 

‘•'Brandi the painter.” 

“ Very well,” he said, “then they are both 
painters. Tluiro is no (lisparity of condition ; 

1 can see no obstacle.” 

Hyacinth was sent for to the Vatican ; it 
was no matter to the Pope wdietlier Roos 
]>aii)tc(l men or beasts or stones, the young 
convert deserved his reward, and Brandi, 
compelled to resti'aiu his pride, gave up liis 
daughter. 

On the day after the wedding, Philip Poos 
sent back to the old man all the girl’s clothes, 
even to lier shoes and stockings, saying that 
the painter of Ix^asts wanLe«l none of his frip- 
pery, and that lier beauty was his wife’s 
sutliei('iit ornament. Brainli, who was a 
very rich in in. iliereiipon disiiilioriti'd his 
datiglilcr, and left her entirely to lier husband’s 
care. 

He had taken her to a .«;trange dwelling near 
riv(di, at some distance Iroin Rome, 'fhe 
lioii.se w'as formed out of the ruins of un 
ancient monument, and was .situated in a 
sort of zoological garden that was full of bii Js, 
and beasi.s instead ol flowers. Inside and out- 
side it was peopled with pet rats and mice, 
dogs and cals, o.kimi and asses, goats, vultures, 
owls, and other such comparij^ These were 
the painter’s models that he kept about him, 
and it was no ])k‘asant discovery for the pooi;^ 
wife to make during her honeymoon, when ic 
appeared that her husband wa.s not a whit less 
brutal tliau his oxen and his goats. He never 
stayed long with her, for he was a cheery 
Icllow who had both his business and his 
j tavern friends at Rome. The beautiful young 
■ Wife soon found herself left by the week 
I together in the old ruin, which was much 
i moie picturesque than comfortable, bewildered 
I by the in<;t‘ssaut concert made out of the 
I Cl owing of cocks, clucking of hens, grunting of 
pigs, barking of dogs, miaiiing of cats, bloating 
of goats, screeching of owls, lowing of oxen, all 
occasionally enriched by the fine tenor notes 
of the ass, who had the best voice in the 
company ; Weyerman says that, any tra.- 
veller coming upon the young Roimui girl, 
living there all alone with such conipaitions, 
might have taken her for a Circe sun'oiinded 
'by the victims of her enchantment. The 
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fleeiued to l>o all besiogitig her with 
criefl for rei^toration to their pristine shapes. 
Poor girl, the only victim to her charms was 
herself. 

Boos and his servarit used to quit her, and 
set out for Borne, where tiie master spent rol- 
licking days in taverns, and wlien money failed 
dashed off a picture wljich the man .sold to tlie 
first puTcliaser wlio would £;ive for it enough 
to keep the merry on mo nlive. His pictures 
were in thi.s way minic so ehoaptliat they lost 
ail respectability and ionnecl hut a poor source 
of sul»sisteiice to their aiitlior. Yet Jiis 
genius had no rival then upon the spot, and 
be might have easily become a wealthy 
man. 

The society of paintei-s iVoin the Nether- 
lands at BoiJie — a society that called itself the 
Bent — styled Ihios, Mercury, for his rapidity, 
a quality in which lie was C(]na11ed by no artist 
of his time, (’oiint Marten it z, an Austrian 
ambassador, and General Boos, a Swede, 
famous for duelling propensities, once dis- 
puted on the subject of the speed of hand 
that oharacterizod Philip Boos the p.ainter. 
The ('ouiit betted a number of gold 
pieces that Philip would begin and er>iu- 
plete a picluve while they played a certain 
game of cards, that nsuall}^ occupied about 
thirty minutes ; as we might no\\ say, while 
they plaveil a rnlrber. The bet was i.iken, 
' and the painter readily enough submitted to 
the trial. Basel and brushes Avere brought 
into the drawing room and a canvas of tlie 
size usually employed for the sketching of a 
head— « ida di testa — was laid upon the ejisel 
to be tilled. The gentlemen sat dowrn to 
their cards, and Boos began to paint. Before 
the game was over lie intoimcd tliern tli.at his 
Work was done. Jle had covered the c.anx^as 
with a shepherd and two or three sheej) and 
goals placed in tlie middle of a l.andscape. 
The general paid his lost bet, of which some of 
the gold pieces went into the hands of the 
artist, who, within a few lioure, managed to 
transfer them to tlie pocket of a tavern- 
^ keener. 

The same painter once having aspired to 
execute a grand piece, took a canvas fc»rty 
feet square. In sixloeii days he tilled it, i 
liaving put upc)^>- it in that time six hundred | 
figures of animals. In the foreground were 
horees and oxen of the size of life ; others were 
in the distance, and they were all so well 
designed and grouped, ami placed in so com- 
phjte a landscape, tliat nothing but the united 
testimony of many peoplij wouhl induce 
belief that he had not sjient many months in 
^he production of tlie piece ; for, iiotwith- 
“tamling Ids rapidity, Ids work was good : of 
course his best pictures were those that he 
ceot)>osed with care and much deliberation, 
^..'.TOUt ill his most rapid painting he was always 
1 accnrat>e in outline, harniouions in colour, 
and above aU remarkable for skill in Rouping, 
and for the variety of effect that he had at 
ilia commai^. His backgroiuads were alii 


different. He never repeated himself, and 
he drew animals 6f any kind, not b^ing ad- 
dicted specially to dogs or cows or goats or 
slicep. 

These were tlie talents that he wasted. 
They scarcely paid his tavern bills and ill 
inaiutained liis wife. That ill-fated woman 
lived as she could, hungrily at Tivoli, not only 
wanting proper maintenance herself but 
jun.able to proviilc properly for the animals 
’ tliat constantly distracted her with hungry 
' cries. Wlien her husband came to her some- 
j times for a few days and brought with him a 
I very little money he was deaf to all her 
i ]dcadiiigH. 'J’hen she fell into a inclanehoiy 
silenci*, ami he found her dull, so that he 
travelled back the .sooner to his jolly company. 

The painter’s servant look advantage of 
his ma.stpr’s folly. That shrewd follower 
had saved a little money and he borrowed 
more. 'J’hon when the Bo.se of Tivoli got 
caught in a tavern he jiainted a iiicLnre where- 
by to effect his esitape and sent off his ni.au 
to sell it “ to the first dealer he found who was 
not too much of a thief th(i man carried it 
to a room of his own, locked it up and brought 
back out of his own money, as if from ihe 
dealer.**, whatever price he supposed would be 
enough to satisfy his nifuster. In that way 
he not only accumulated a great number of 
Boo.s’s works, but at the same time withheld 
them from tlie imuket and enlianccd their 
money value. When Boos died he sold off 
Jiis collection and acquireil a little fortune. 

Of Bhilip, as of his brotliev Nicholas, it 
w.as ea«v to see .*i,L <a glance whether he had 
lor had not immey in his jux^ket. llis eon- 
Lemporarie.s liave recorded that wdionever he 
had ail empty ])oek(*t he sneaked along the 
house-walls w’itli a bowetl heail and a contrite 
look, and dived into an alley if lie saw any 
one c;f lii.s acquaintances upon liis p.atli. 
'When he h.id dolLiis in liis jiocket lie held 
up his head, poked out Ids ehe.st, rested a 
hand upon a hip and snuffed tlie air. He 
charged down then ujion any comrade whom 
he saw. shook hands with 1dm and dragged 
him off whether lie would or not, to treat 
him at a tavern. All this time hi.s wife 
pined in the oM ruin at Tivoli, ceasing to 
I think of him and mourning for her father who 
xvas dead, and liad cursed her in his dying 
hour. 

The Landgrave of TTcsso Cassel who had, 
sent Philip Boos to Borne, not hearing from 
him or receiving any pictures, supposed that ho 
was dead too, and coming afterwards by chance 
to Borne himself, about the year sixteen Imn- 
dred and ninety-eight, was vexed to find how ill 
his patronage had been rewarded. Boos for a 
time avoided meeting him ; but was at last 
urged to jresent himself and honestly couf^SB 
his eiTora. The huidgrave , received Him 
kindly, and asked for a picture which ilib 
painter vowed that he should have. But, 
rapid artist as he was, and great as his 
^dmigations to the landgrave, both fo^ socM 


kid and ibr hard money given to him, he did 
not epend ten minutes in a picture for him. 
He sent .nothing, and again hcpt out of his 

*^hilc he was thus wasting his opportuni- 
ties and powers, Philip Itoos on one occiisioii 
went to Tivoli, and was met with more than 
t{ie ordinary clamour from his birds and 
beasts, who surrounded his house with the 
urgent, painful cries of creatures that for 
many hours had not been led. lie ran to 
his wife’s chamber and found her Avhite and 
still upon her b«Hl, her faUil beauty marred 
with tlie few lines that had been left there 
by a long des})air. In her eold right hand 
there was a piece of pai)er lirmly grasped ; 
it was the last letter written to her by her 
father ; slie had died thinking of him, and 
not of Philip. 

The husband was not capable of vrorthy 
grief. lie plunged iido I'rcsli excesses, bceame 
prematurely haggard, staggered about the 
streets enveloved in the odemrs of the wine 
shop, and died, at fifty, of deeicpilude. The 
Italians, einbairasaed by his German name, 
called this great painter the Hose of Tivoli. 
A great painter, but a little man. 

After all, perhaps, the immortality of 

f enius, taken alone, is not worth envying. 

lo is both a great man and a happy man i 
who knows how to be as I'espeetable as he is 
clever ; but sever the two qualities, and who 
would not ratlier be the holiest man of 
Hackney than such an cvci-blooniing Hose 
a-J that which, by help of the clever liitle 
memoir lately compiled from first authorities 
by M. Alfred Mieliicls, has been here de- 
picted i 

TUHEE GHAGES OE CJIHISTIAN 
bCl ExNCE. 

Has any one of our readers ever seen ^ 
miud locked up iu a case, the key of which 
cannot be found ? Such is the condition ol a 
huiuiUi being without senses. ! 

Hut are there such beings 1 it may be asked. | 
There has been at least one, of which this ' 
dreadfui conception is nearly a faithtul | 
account. There is a girl in Switzerland born | 
blind and deaf, and almost entirely without 
the senses of smell and taste, and, originally, 
even that of touch. Sni^h at least was her 
slate when first examined by the benevolent 
persons who wished to improve her condition. 
Her parents, who were poor, concluded she 
was an idiot ; and, while sutlicieuLly attached 
to her to desire not to cxj)Ose her to observa- 
tion, and the trouble of being meddled with, 
left her to nature, as they said — which in lier 
case, meant everything that was dreadful and 
disgusting. At nine years old, when the 
fiwily were at their meal, she stood near, and 
fi piece of bread being put into her hand, she 
'l|^ it : and when, instead of bread, a piece 
"of* iron. w|a,s given her, slie put it into her 
mouth, tried to chew it, and after a time let 
it drop out. When left alone, she layhuddle^ 


up, with her fists upon her eyes, and the* 

I thumbs closing her ears. It was not to 
make her walk, and she clung to the person 
next her, uttering shrill cries. Her skin was 
nearly insensible. On looking further into 
the ease, however, tlie ph>sician was of 
opinion that sight might possibly be obtained, 
sooner or later, by operation for cataract. It 
appeared also that she was not totally tWf. 
Sharp sounds, close at hand, evidently gave 
her great jiain, but none were heard at tlie 
distance oi’ a few feet. Her heaving lunl origi- 
nally been somewhat better tbnu this ; and 
she had even shown some disposition lo speak, 
which, however, seemed lo be lost iu total 
deafne&s (practically speaking) at two jears 
old or under. The parents let her go at last 
to an asylum, though shedding many tears at 
the parting. 

In iliree moutlis she took walks. By 
bathing, fresh air, and exercise, lier skin bail 
h. come nearly as .sensitive as other peojile’s : 
so licre was one sense obtained, to proceed 
upon. Eor a time, this was rather a grief 
than a satisf.ictiou to everybody ; for she was. 
continually hurting herself, even knocking 
her head against the bedstead in tlie night, 
and uttering the moat lamentable cries. The 
strang<‘st thing she did w'aa dealing with her 
food like a ruminating animal. She bolted it 
first, and then, in ten minutes stretched her 
neck forw’anl, hi'ought up what she had 
swallowed, and chewed it for an hour. It 
took a month to cure her of this. It was 
done by watching the moment, and compel- 
ling her to throw her head and body back, 
and open her mouth. Once eoii(][uered, the 
strange propensity never re-appeared. When 
the circulation and digestion were brought 
into a healthy state, her sleep became quiet. 
She left off knocking her liead against the 
bedstead and screaming in the niglit. The 
potir child was now brought into a state of 
bodily ease. Still, however, her nervous con- 
dition was such as to make! tlie surgeon 
decline operating on the eyes. She showed < 
terror when any effort w liatever was requireiL 
of lier ; and her sounds of satisfaction were-^ 
made only in connection w ith eating ; — ^uofc 
on account of the taste ; for she was insen- 
sible to that, but after a meal, when the 
satisfaction of her hunger was felt. It must 
have been a hajipy moment to her guardians 
whbu she first laughed. It was iu answer to 
cart'sses. She soon learned to shake hauds, 
and she hugged the friend who so greeted 
her, and laughed. But it was still doubtful 
whether she knew one person from another, 
— even her own particular nurse from a 
stranger. It was a whole year before she 
ctmld be taught to feed herself with a spoon ; 
though beforo that time her voice had become 
more human — several notes of the scale 
having, as it were dropped iu between the 
primary sounds she made when admitted. 
Her ability to feed herself was accompanied 
by other improvements, even of the deficient 
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' s«nftea tb«mfie1vef), and especially of lieariug so innch of the statue from its quATryr^ 
Bhe soon followed a voice calling to her at so much of living niiud from its appareutiy 
several feet distance. This was her state impervious tomb. The night when • li^wara 
seven years ago: and, if such progress as Meystre’s guardian, hearing his uncouth voice, 
this were mode in one year, we may hope that went to his room, and found him with folded 
now, at the age of nineteen (if she still live) hands, saying aloud, am thinking of God 
her case may have passed from being that of — 1 am thinking of God *’ — his first spon- 
a human V)eing without senses, to that of one ianeous prayer — must have been the sweetest 
lietng born to them very late, and liaviug in whicli ever the lover of his kind laid his 
them in an imperfect condition at last. head on his pillow. 

The earliest case i>f^u|ij>osod extreme defi- This case of Meystre is the first of 
ciency of the senses wliich was fully and pro- three to which our title applies. Here 
perly recorded was that of which l>ugald the total absence of each sense was not 
Stewart was the historian ; that of James from birth. Edward, of whom we are 
Mitchell, the son of a Scotch clergyman. The speaking, had a deaf-and-dumb brutlier, but 
boy was born in seventeen hundred and lieard very well himself, as an infant, and 
iiinety-tive, totally deal, but far from tolnlly began to say “]>apa” and “nmma,” when the 
blind, lie was fond of the light, though lie small-pox <le])riveil liiin of his liearing, 
cOiuld not distinguish objects ; and his custom utterly and absolutely, at llie age of eleven 
was to shut liiiiiMelf up in a dark sttible, and ' months. There w’as fear for his eyes at the 
stand for hours witli his eye close to any 'same time; but they escajied, and he saw 
hole or chink which let in a ray of sunsliine. perlectly well till the age of eight — an im- 
He bit |)iec.e8 of glass into a jiroper shape, meijso advantage in legard to his future do- 
aiid held tlieni between his eye and the sun- velopmeiit. It was a cruel accident that 
shine, and got a caudle all to liimself in a deprived him of sight ; and wc })ity the per- 
dark comer of a room. Moreover, liis jieiraior of the carelessness jierhsps more 
senses of smell and taste were uncommonly tlian tlie .sullerer. A lioy of eleven, Ed ward’s 
acute, and he obtained a great amount and • cousin, playing with his father’s loaded gun, 
variety of knowledge by means of them. ’ aimed it at the door of the I’oom, and, at the 
The vast conception of coniinuiiication ho- ])re.-isc inonieiit when E^hvard was coming in, 
tween people and things at a distance was discharged tlu‘ pit*ce, hxlging the shot in the 
conveyed to him at once by smell (if not ‘ poor child’s face and eyes. The sufferer rent 
even by such light tis lie was sensible of), ' Ids mother’s heart by clinging to her for long 
and there is nothing so dillicult to convey i afterwards, snying, in his language of signs, 
to those who have not Ids comparative * that it was alv\ ays night. He wanted to have 
advantage^). ITe knew his family ami friends 'his cousin killed ; ami his inotlier, .strangely 
sonic way off by his sense of smell ; could [ enough, pacitied him by telling him the boy 
tell whether they came home -with wet feet; w^as dead and bulled. He wanted to be oer- 
or dry, and, no doubt, wliether they had : lam, and she took him to a new-made grave, 
been gathering sweet herbs in the garden, j Ife stamped upon it with his feeble liitle foot; 
or dressing the horse in the stable-yard. [ and such was Ids moral education ! Jlappily 
Yet this boy, who had only one sense abso- i Im was taken under a wiser care; and the 
lutely deficient, and was wired for and time aiTive<l, and before very long, when he 
tended with the utmost assiduity by edu- 1 loved and consoled Ids poor cousin, and was 
"cated people, ahd visited by philosophers, always glad to mod him — while informing 
remained uuspeiikably ignorant and unde- 1 other ]>eople who visited him that he had had 
Telojied iu couqiarison with several persons ; eyes, and now had none, adding, turning 
who in-stead of being totally deficient m only j pale as he made the signs, that it is very 
one sense are ])os8i«3ed of only one. Tie nseil i pleasant to be able to see. 
his small nie.ins very actively for amuse- j At this time, his employment was handling 
nient ; but no oi^ seems to have thought land cutting wood in his father’s sli(*|i — his 
of using them for his education. ]t was a j father being a carjie liter. When his father 
period when metayihysica were flourishing ! left business, the lad cut wood for the neigh- 
more than science, and es])ecially in his I hours. It was sad that the one sense which 
neighbourhood ; and poor James Mitchell was now to be relied on should be impaired 
accordingly never learned to read or write, by his hands being hardened and roughened 
or to speak any langnnge at all. He taught in this way; and, though he was taken into the 
those aliout him a limited language by signs ; excellent Jiliiid Asylum at rjausanne (main- 
hut they taught him none. Whi n we read the toinod bj one beneficent English gentleman) at 
philosopher’s account of him, of llie guardian tlie age of eighteen, his lingers never acquired 
sistiiir’a language of taps on the head, or the delicacy of touch of the other pupils. There 
hand (which tlien ajqieai'ed very clever); isnoevklcncethathissensesof smell and laste 
and of his utterance being only “uncouth were turned to particular account in his cdu- 
bellowingfl and boisterous laughter,” we cation ; but they were not deficient, and 
think of the three far happier cases of Edward, James Mitchell’s case seems to show that 
Imura, and Oliver half a century later, much might have been done by means of 
and bless the science that has brought out them. 




THEEE GEACES OE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


In' h» education there were some marked him out, to feel the buds, leaves, and blossoms 
stages which it is highly iutereHting and im- of phinis, and made him observe the warmth 
portant to know of. His enterprising and of the sunshine, and that there was no snoW} 
^nevoleut teacher, M. liirzel, t nght him and gave him the name Spring,” and then 
words, by means of mlsed print — beginning, iaugtit him, ** Leaves come out iu spring.” He 
of course, with nouns. He was made to caught a glimpse of the use of the abstract 
touch a file, and the word tile (in French) ; term, and in great agitation tunied tlie phrase 
and the word was given him now in larger to “In spring, leaves come out.” He looked 
and now in smaller lettera, that he miglit find brighter than ever when he said witli his 
out that it was the sliape of the letters, and fingers that “ One word means many tilings,” 
not the size that was Important. and be actually capered with joy! It was 

The next word given was mvr, and a saw — curious to watch liis apprehension of another 
a thing he wns fainili.’Lr witli — was put into abstraction. He told a falsehood once, — said 
his hand. Then came the discovery — during he had liad no wine, wiien the houKekeeper 
the fourth les.soii. His face lighted np. He ■ had given him n glass, pleading that she 
had found it out! He showed cA^eryhody ought to have been questioned and hlamed, as 
that the one word meant a saw, and the other she gave him the wine. Great pains were 
afile;andit was some days helorc he recovered taken to impress him with the meaning and 
liis comfwjsnre. Ho now wont to his lessons consciou.snes.s of the lie ; but it was uncertain 
with pleasure, find lK'g;in to want to know with what etibet. A few days after, the 
the printed names of things, .iml to like to ! pupils told him fit hwi time that thei'C was 
pick out from the ca.se the letters comjiosing I snow. In the morning, he went out to 
those lie knew. It was a joke of liis to put 'ascertain for himsidf, being fond of verifying 
together tlie letters at random, aiul ask what | statements. The snow was melted ; where- 
tlicy meant. Such vitTe Ins early lessons. I upon he cried out very loud, Lie! no snow.” 

His favourite ainiisemc'ut was at the lunuiig- | Thiw it was clear enough that he knew his 

lathe, where he became so expert that he 1 fault, and the name of it. 

qnizziMl the new ]ni[)ils (all blind) lor any j The foiirlli great event was the clear 

irregularity in their work: plaiting straw, ■' formation of the religious ideas that were 
or what,ever it might be. j presented to him ; and thi.s Kind of teaching 

The indofatigabh; tciu-her actually thought b-gau as soon as the afiiur of the lie allowed 
lie would try to teach liim to .speak. 'ro}liini to he capable of moral training. It. i.s 
sjieak ! A jiersoii t<»tallY dent and blind! probable that ins rccolieetions of light and 
How could it he set about ? It was accom- ! all the beauties that it I'cveals determined 
plished, with hihnitc trouble, in which the his first smierstiti on. W idle strongly ilisfiosed 
tcaelier was sustained by the hope of sne- 'to fetishism iu general — venerating the wind, 
cess, and the y)U])il by the only inducement for in.stance, because it wur not tired at ter blow- 
found strong enough — the promise of cigars mg strongly for several days, — his particular 
— a luxury which, wo trust, no <me will think disposition was to wors’nip the sun. The lir.st 
of grudging to a creature so bereaveil. i*»y feel- i religious sentimeift that ho expressed Avas 
ingthc teacher’s breath, his chest, liis throat, j that it docs not do to shake one's fist at tlie 
his lips, and by having his <»wn mouth put sun. He was deeply inijn’os'ied, wiien told 
into the pro])cr fm'in for the vow’ols, by p>isms by liis companions, that the Maker of the sun 
and rings of difrereiit size.'^, tlie art (d ;irticii-i was like a man, only so wise and ])ovverful 
lation was Icariied ; and it brought on the , as men cannot imagine. A.s a*nece.ssary cou- , 
next great event in Edward'.s cKiiericnec, sequence of thi.s way of teaching him, he 
I^eing taught the ca.sy n.ime (And) of one of Ai^as uneasy about what might become of 
the blind ])upils, he found that that hoy . everything when Chwl was asleep. '1\) remedy 
always c.anie to him wdien he callctl the this, his tcacluT took him quietly round the 
name, lie found that he could i^uinuunicate house when the inmates were asleep, and 
with people at a distance by means of spoech, i made him softly touch their heads, and' told 
and now know Avhat sjioech was for. No, him (by the finger speech) that tliey were 
doubt And Avas wanted very often indc“d, ! now as if they were dead, being unable to 
till more names were b-arued ; and ])rob.ably think: wliLTcas, God was alwavs thinking. 
Arni Avas glad Avlien the others had tlieir . lie now, ol course, took u]> the idea tliat tlie 
turn to be called. Tins hapj)cncd soon, for | dead could dream ; but he became deeply im- 
Edward now spoke a good deal, uttering ' ]>rcRsed with the dignity of being :iblo to 
aloud, of his OAvn accord, the words he learned think. When he Avanted to play with the 
to read. He, w'ent on pretty easily through | pupils whom be found at jirayers, and then 
‘‘The mason makes the wall,” “ The baker j to know why the3\ioined their hands, he Avas 
makes the bread,” and so forth, and to know | told that they prayed, and that praying Aifras 
that the word wall may mean walls in general ; I thinking of God. It was atuT this that his 
and it Avas not very difficult to teach him I tcaclier heard that strange and heart-moving 
To-day,” “Yeatoi*day,” and “To-morrow.” sound from the dark lHjd-.sUlc, — the loud un- 
By that time, the lliird great event w'as at couth voice eaying over and over, “I am 
bfmd. The weather, from being very cold, thinking of Gc^d I ” One consequence of bis 
bad become mild, and Edward’s tutor took new notion of the dignity of ilioughl was bis 
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f«eU7),«T nbout tlie deaths of persons of diftereut 
^ ages. He felt the corpse ot a child of two 
years old, and asked a woman in the room if 
she cried for its death ; but, without waiting for 
anausw’er, he added that that was not possible, 
for the child was too young to he able to 
think much, or therefore to be worth crying 
for. 

. t These results are surely wonderful for a 
period of eighteen months. This desolate crea- 
turecould,in that time, speak, read, think, and 
inquire ; he was a subject of moral discipline, 
and WAS capable of an energetic industry. His 
work at the turning-lathe wiis exeellenl, and he 

1 ' liad employmenls onnugh to illl up Ins time 
iunoceutiy and i:heerfully. A cheering thought 
and image to all who had lieard of him, what 

1 must lie have been to his guardian, the 
patient JVl. llirzel ! His family were 
proud of Jiiiu, even to the deaf and dumb 
mother, aud he lost none of his attachment 
to them.* 

Even greater ])rogre8s has been made in 
the development of the American girl, Ijaur.a 
Eridgman, whose case is liappily so well 
known as not to need to bo here detailed at 
length. In her case, too, the sense of lunch 
was the only resource at first ; and in her 
case, too, there was the advantage (how great 
•we cannot know) of her having enjoyed sight 
and hearing till she was two years old. At the 
age of eight, Dr. Howe, who was to’lier what jVJ . 
H irzel was to E<1 ward Mcysti e, took her under 
his charge in the Blind Asylum, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, aud taught her as much as 
Edward was taught, except that actual speech 
was not attempted. Poor child ! When in- 1 
fonned that the sounds she made were too , 
loud and frequent, she asked, Whv, then, 1 
has God given me so mdeh voice ? ” TJie , 
pathetic, uncoiiBcious hint was taken, and she ! 
was then permitted for a certain time every • 
day to exercise her lungs freely, — making as 
much noise as she pleased, in a room where 
she could distuVb nobody. When alone and 
watched without her knowing it, she solilo- 
quises in the linger speech ; and, what appears 
.fitill more strange, she uses it in her dreams. 
The governess who visits her liedside, can 
tell, by watching tho motions of the hand, 
what’ she is dreaming about. She writes 
fi'eely now, and her mind communicates very 
largely with others. Her diary, which she 
Writes iu a clear free liand, without the 

* TliiB )oulh is iio old acquainttince of mine, and I 
' Resented liiui with the cignrs he Butoked — ho has a 
, groat delight in smoking — fur some nuniihs, when I 
Dred at LAUsunne. For a lung time alter 1 left that 
place, he alvrays associAted wy name with a cigar. 
Being there, last October, after an ubbcncc of five or 
■ix I went to see iny old friend. Itl. Hir/cl 

oouia not tlien, hy any zneariB, induce him to u<-hociaic 
IM iu the light manner with a cigar, thoiigli Edward 
,^as painfully anxious to understand. 1 left some money 
/ for him, to be expended in the old way; and 1 believe 
he has gradually smoked mo back into his remembrance. 

a 

guidance ot lines, tells how her days pnj^s,-*- * 
among books and work, — ^l)ooks in raised' 
print, and neat sewdrg or knitting ot her 
own, aud lessons in geography, history, aud 
algebra, among other things ; and about her ‘ 
walks, her visitors, the letters she receives 
and writes, aud the news from till paHs of 
the world that her friends report to her. Site 
is regular in all her doings, neat in her dress, 
always busy in one way or another, exeeeil- 
ingly inquiring and intelligent, and rpraark- 
ably merry. Her tpnihas come — even bers-r- 
for benefiting a fellow-being. Oliver, a boy 
in her own jilight w'as brought to the institu- 
tion as she had been, aud she assists mate- 
rially in liis educaliiin, and must be an 
inestimable con]])anion to liim. 

There was once seen, we believe in 
Fr.'iiice, an awful aud heart-breaking spec- 
tacle, wheu, for pui posc.s of jihilosophicnl ob- 
servation, the inmates of a blind school aud 
a deaf aiul du&pjj' oaylum were brought toge- 
ther. At first, ‘they tried to com niuuicate — 
the deaf and dumb being permitted to feel 
the lips and throats of tlie hlincl ; but a dread- 
ful scene ensued. Tlieir strong and scarcely 
disci[)lined passions became furiously excited 
by the difiieiiUy of coiniumiication, which 
each supposed to be the fault of the other, 
aud they sprang at eaidi other’s throats like 
wild beasts, and fought so desperately that 
there was great dilficulty in parting tliern. 

The two classes spoke of each other after- 
wards with bitter hatred, ilow ditferent is 
now the scene, wheu the merely bliml pupds 
help and servo Jjaiira and Edward, and arc 
beloved by them ; .and when Laura, with 
Hushed cheeks and trembling fingers, labours 
to convey some of her kiiowlcclgc and her in- 
tellectual pleiisures to Oliver, and succeeds, 
and he is happy in consequence ! How are 
times changed siuce the helpless were cast 
out to perihli ! 

A TRUE KNIGHT. 

Though he lived and died .*11111)111; us 

Yet his name inny be enrolled 

With the kiiightB whose deeds of daring 

Ancient chronicles li.avc told. 

Still a stiipliiig, he cncoimlercd 

Poverty, and struggled long, 

Gathering force from every cffoit, 

Till he knew his aim was strung: 

Then his heart and life he otVered 

To his radiant utisticss, Tiiith; 

Never th 6 ught, or dream, or faltering^ 

Maned the promise of his youth. 

And he rode forth to defend her, 

And her peerless wortli proclaim ; 

Challenging each recreant doubler >• 

‘Who aspersed her spotless naiu& . 

First upon his path stood Ignorance^ '' 

Hideous in his brutal might, ' ' > 

Hard the blows and long the battle ! 

1 Ere the mousior tookio flight ' . ! - 






THE liOVIKG ENGLISHMAN. 


Tb<^ii, ‘-with light and fearless apiiil, 
Prejudice he durcd to brave, 

Hunting buck the Ijiug emven 
To' her black sulphureous cave. 

Followed by his eorvilu miiiioiibj 
That old Giant Custom rose, 

Yet he too at last was conqueicd 
Jly the good Knight’s w’eiglity blows. 

Then he turned, and flubbed with \ictory, 
, Struck upon the biu/en shield 

Of the will Id’s great king, Oiiiiiiun, 

And dolled liiin to the Held. 

Onre again lie rose a conqueror, 

And thougli woiiiided in the light, 

'Willi a dting smile of Iniiinpli 

Saw tiiat Tiuth had gamed her right. 

On his failing ear rc-eclining 

Came llie shouting round iici tlironc ; 

Lltl’e cared he that no fntnfc 

With her name would linkdiis own. 

Spent with many a liard-lonjiht battle, 

" Slowly ebbed his life awu), 

And the erow’d that Hocked to greet her 
Tiauipled on him wlieic he la\. 

Gatheimg all liis strength, he saw her ^ 
Clowned, and icigmiig m her pndc : 

Looked his lust upon liei beaut} , 

Rai..ed lii» eyes to God, and died. 


TJfE liOVlNG ENGLISHMAN. | 

A GKKlilK GIIIL. 1 

She is a l>«gg:y tlariisol with n qii-aint sly; 
face, ami lier ])i mcijial ocoujiatioii is that of u 1 
imt id of all work. 

Lut she is tlrcssod to-day ; it is St. 
Somebody’s feast, tind evovybrnly is idling 
away tlieir time iu coiiscqiieucc. It w.'is 
St. Whatsliisiiamc’s day the day before 
yestei'ilay, Jiiid it will be St. Wlioist’s day 
the day alter to-iiiorrow. Though our 
balloou elad yoniig acqiiaiiitance js idling 
it* is with a Inisy idlcMicss ; for she lias 
Iieeii Ofciqued ever since eiglit o’clock 
tills iiioijiiug ill carrying about fruit, 
jellies, and sweetmeats, with strong raw 
spirits iu gilded glasses, and little cups of 
unstrained collee. A very singular aud 
amusing (licture she makes, as she stands bolt 
upright, tray in liand before lier father’s 

g uests. She is jiretly. Yes, there is no 
oubt of that ; but she lias done almost 
’ everything possible to disfigure herself. 
TliougU certainly not seventeen, with the 
rich clear complexion of the Greeks, she is 
rouged up to the very eyes. Where she is 
not rouged, she is whitened. Her eye- 
brows are painted, and she has even found 
means to introduce some black abomina- 
tion under her eyelids to make the eyes 
‘‘look ^rger. Her hair 'would be almost 
ct marvel if left to itself: but she has twisted 
and plaited it, woven gold coins into it, 
and tied it up with dirty handkerchiefs and 


gummed and honied it, .till every, tress has 
grown distorted aud angry. Her ears are 
ill themselves as sly and coquettish a pair of 
ears as need be ; aud they peep out beneath , 
her tortured locks as if they w-ould rather , 
like to liJive a game at bo-peep than other- , 
wise : but they arc literjilly torn hnJf an inch . 
longer than they should be by an enormous 

i uiir of Mosaic ear-rings bouglit of a pedlar, 
ler hands might have been nice once, for 
they arc still small ; but they are as tough 
as horn and as red as chaps can make them, 
with sheer hartl work, scrubbing aud washing 
about the house. All Gretik women I think 
liave been mere housewives since the time of 
Andromache. Her figure is, if possible, more 
generally baggy than her trousers. It bulges 
out in the iiiosl extraordinary bumps and 
fiilneAS. A short j.acket — as much too small 
for her as the brigand attire of Mr. Keeley 
of the Theatre-ltoyal Adelplii — does not 
make this general plumpness less remarkable ; 
and she has a superfluity of clothes, which 
reminds one of the late King Cliri.stophe’s 
iilca of full dress. Numerous, however, as are 
the articles ot wearing apparel she has put ou, 
they all terminate with the trousers, which 
are looped up just below the knee. The rest 
of the leg and feet are bare, and hard, and 
])lninp, and jnirple, and clia[>j)ed almost 
beyoml belief, even iu the fine piercing cold 
ol a Greek Eebruary. 

Her mind is a mere blank. , Her idea 
of life is, love making, cleaning the house, 
serving eolfec, and rouging herself on 
festival days. She cannot read or write, 
or j)lay the piano ; but she can sing and 
(l.Micc. Sim can talk too, though never 
before company. No diplomatist can touch 
her in intrigue or invention. Not even 
Gaptain Absolute’s groom could tell a false- 
hood with more eoniposnre. She does not know 
what it is to speak the truth ; and, to use a 
Greek saying, she is literally kneaded up with 
tricks. The Greek girl has ho heart, no 
affections. Shii is a mere lump of flesh and 
calculation. Her marriage is quite an afiair 
of buying and selling. J t is arrauged*'by her 
friends. Tliey offer to give a house {that is 
indispensable), and so much to whoever will 
take her ofl’ their hands. By and by, some- 
body comes to do so ; the priests are called, 
there is a quaint strange cei*einony, and he is 
bound, by tine, to perform his promise. This 
line is usually ten per cent, on the fortune 
which was offered him with the lady. 

1 have said she can talk, but she can only 
t:dk of and to her neighbours ; and she 
spends her evenings chiefly in sitting singing 
ill the doorway, and watching them. This 
she does herself ; but she has a little ally (a 
chit of a girl aibout seven years old, and 
looking forty, that you meet in the houses of 
all the islanders), who is on the look-out all 
day. No one ever enters a Greek house but 
the neighbourhood knows it. All down the 
street, aud in the next, and everywhere, those 
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little girls are watcliing aTj<i flitting about on prattle vengeance. It is eo strong that 
ennniug errands as stealthily and swift as it lisis made the Greeks hate one of tho 
cals. Her fether and motiier will tell you that prettk^st remaining costumes in t^e world, 
her own cousins never saw her alone or spoke as a symbol of their most bitter and cruel 
a dozen consecutive words to Jier ; but I servitude. 

rather iancy she has some acquaintance of 15y and by, tlie Greek girl will grow old. 
her own ; and she is generally uii terms of From a household servant, she will then sink 
rather startling friendsliip witli the young into a drudge, and her head will be always 
man servant, who forms almost part of the bound up as if she had a chronic toothache, 
family in all Greek houses. On summer You will see her (wirrying water on w'ashing 
nights too, when good people sh^mld l>e days, or groaning ami squabbling upon others 
asleep, you will see closely hooded ligures as she cleans the herbs for dinner. She will 
flitting about noiselessly, l||^e black ghosts, have become so old even at thirty, that it is 
They are Greek girls. What they are about impossible to recognise her. llonge and 
nob^y knows. Tcrlmps, looking for the whitening will have so corroded her face, that 
moon, which wdlJ not rise for some hours, it looks like a sleepy a])plo or a withered 
overy dai k corner of a wall, also, you will medlar. Her eyes are shrivelled into nothing. 
• see young gentlemnn sitting in the dce|> Uer teeth will liavc been eaten away by 
‘shadow with wonderful perseverance. If yon rough wine, and noxious tooth ]K)wders. She 
go very near and they do not see you, you will be bald when she does not wear a 
may hear them singing songs, but low as the towering wig, tliiil only comes out on 
hiimniiiig of a bee : so low, that they do not St. Everybody’s days. The plump figure 
disturb even tlie timid owl w'ho sits cooing ami all its bumps wdll have shrivelled into 
amid tlie ruins of the last fire over the way. .i mere hea]) of aching old bones, and her 
The Greek girl knows an amazing quantify only jdoasures in this life will be scandal and 
of songs, and all ot tlic same kind. They curiosity. 

are about eipial in point of composition to Yon will find lier croaking about, watching 
the worst of our strc'Ct ballads : full of the her neighbours at the most unsea.son!ib]e 
same coarse wit and low ti’iekery. 'J’he3Mire times. She has wonderful jierseve ranee in 
sung to dreary monotonous airs ; and always ferreting out a secret. She w ill thus know 
through tlie nose. Kevei* had the national many more things than are true, and tell 
songs of a people so little charm or distinc- them with singular readiness and vivacity. 
' live charactir. You seek the strong, sw'eet She aviU be the terror of her neigh honrliood, 
language of the heart iti vain among them, and there i.s no concilia ting lier. Kindness, 
They have neither grace nor lancy. gcoil humour — even nioney, whicli she prizes 

\Vith all this, the Greek girl is pious, as much a.s she did when .a girl, and grasjw at 
She would not break any of the severe fasts it as eagerly — will have no eflhct on h<*r. She 
of lier church, even for money' ; though tluy iiiu.st sj^eak evil and hatch troubles, or she 
condemn her to dry bread and olives fi»r UvouJd die. 'J’lie instinct of self-preservation is 
six weeks at atinu:: nor would she neglect strong; so she will go iij>on her old course, 
going to church on certain days upon come wduit may. She will be a terror even 
any account. She 1ms a faith in ceic- to ber own daughter. 

monies, and in charms, relics, and saints, She has been reduced to this slate by having 
almost touching ; but there her belief ends. l»ecii a tiling of bargain and sale .so long, that 
She would ifot trust the w’ord of her own ! she lias learned t«i consider nioney .as the 
father or the archhishop. She cannot sujri- ! chief goo<l. She has been subject to iiisnltr; 
jxwe it possible that any one would s|H‘ak the ] to be beaten ; to be carried iivray into 
truth, unless he w'as obliged ; and she judges j the harem of a man she has never seen, 
correctly, according to her own exjieriencc. j and whose wdiolc kind she despiSf^s ; and 
She herself would prmni.se, and take an un- lias lost all natural feeling. All grace, 
mixed delight deceiving her own mother tenderness, and afl'ection, have been burnt 
on a question about a pin’s liead ; but she out of her as with a brand. She lias been 
would Bcrnpulunsly avoid doing anything looked upon as a men; tame animal until she 
she had promised ; and the only way has become little better. She lias been 
even to prevent her ncc^ptiiig a husband, doubted until deception has become her glory, 
would be to make her say she would have Slie Inis been imprisoned and secluded until 

liim beforehand. Fruin that moment her trickery has become her mfister passion, 

fertile wits would bul niglit auiJ day to She has been kept from healthy knowledge 

find means of escape. Aisi find them she and graceful accomplishments, from all 

H would, to change her mind the day after she softimiiig infiuenoes and ennobling thoughts, 

was Iree, until her mind Inis festei-ed. When she is 

I She has one hope dearer than all the rest, young, she is shut up until she becomes 

I It is tliat she may one day wear Frank uncomf<»rtable from fat ; when she is old, she 

j clothes, and see the Greeks at Constantinople, is worked until she becomes a skeleton. 

This is no exaggeration ; the wrongs of the None have any respect or love for her, 

rayali have eaten into all classes of society nor would she be now worthy of it, if they 

in'Toi'key, until even women lisp, and children had. 


C0MPA3SV MANNERS. 


But I drop the pen in Dreariness, only! 
e^yin^. tiiat if a Greet girl be swch as I have j 
deacrTbed her, what must a Greek boy be ! ” j 

. COMPANY MANNERS. 

ViOTOB Cousin, the French philosopher, 
has uiKiertakeu anew task witliiu the bust 
few years. Whether as a relaxation from, 
ora continuation of, his study of metaphysics, 
I do not know, hut he has begun to write the 
biogra]>hitw of some of the celebrated French 
women of tiie seventeenth century. In 
making out ids list, he is careful to distin- 
guish between authoresses and “ femmes 
d’espriV’ ranking tiie latter infinitely 
the liigher in every of view. Tiic fii-st 
ol his aeries is Jacqueline Pascal, the sister 
of Blaise, known at Port U(»yal as the {Sister 
Bmhemia — a hoi}', pure, :in<l sainted wounin. 
iW feecond whom tlio grave ])liiloso})lier has 
chosen as a subjrct for liis hi<»gra]jliy is th.at 
beautiful, splendid sinner of tlie Fi-otnlo, the 
faU'diiiired Duchess de lj()ngue\ ille. lie 
draws the )>uie ami jierWt out lines of .Jacque- 
line Pascal’s character viLli a severe and 
correct pencil ; he paints the lovely duchess 
with the fomi, admiring cxaggCMatiou of a 
lover. Tlie wits of Paris iii consequence 
have written the folh»wing epLta])h for liini : 

“ Here lies Victor C/OUmh, the great })hilo- 
sopher, in love wdtli the Ducliess d«‘ liou^ue- 
ville, who died a century-:iiid-a-\ialf befoie he 
wns horn.” 

Even the fricnd.s of this Duchess, inr^igiiili- 
cant in themselves, he(!oruc dear and illnstiioiis 
to Ckiusin for her fair sake. 1 1 is not long since 
lie contiilmted an article on M:uiaine «lc Sable 
to the lievue dos Deux JVlomles, wliich has 
since tieen publi.shed separately, and which 
has suegcslfd the thoughts and lancics that 
I am now going to lay Imfore Iht^ patient 
public, Tina Madame de Sable wa.s, in her 
prime, an habitual guest at the IJOtel ikini- 
bouillet, the superb habitalhui which was 
the centre of the witty and learned as well as 
tiie pompous and pedantic socictj'of Paiis, in 
the days of Louis the 'i’hirteenth. When 
these galheifmg.s bad come to an end afier 
Madame de Ibimbouillet’s death, and before 
Molidre had turued the tradition thereof into 
exquisite ridicule, there were several attcmj»ts 
to form circles that should preserve some of| 
the stately refinement of the Ilotel Harii- 
bouillet. Mademoiselle Scudery liad her 
Saturdays ; but, an authoress herself, and 
collecting around her merely clever f>eoj)le, 
without regard to birth or breeding, M. 
Cousin does not liold the idea of her Satur- 
days^ in high estefun. Madame de Sabl6, a 
gentlewoman by birth : intelligent enough 
doubtless from having been an associate of 
Menage, Volture, Madam© de Sevign6, and 
others in the grand hotel (whose meetings 
must have been ilelightful enough at the 
th«e, though that wicked Molidre has stepi^ed 
b^ween us and them, and we can only see 


them as he chooses us to do) : Madame de 
Sabld, friend of the resplendent fiiir-haired 
Duchess de Longue ville: had weekly meetings 
which M. Cousin ranks far above the more 
pretentious Saturdays of Mademoiselle 
Scudery. In sliort, the last page of his 
memoir of Madame de Sable, — w’here we 
matter-of-fact English peo]>le are apt to put 
ill praise of the morals and religion of the 
person whose life we have been writing, — is 
devoted to this acme of praise. M;idauie d« 
Sablo Lad all the requisites which enabled 
her teiiir uii salon ” with honour to hei- 
self and pleasure to her friends. 

Apjirt tnuu this crowning accomplishment, 
the good French lady seems to have been 
comnionplaco enough. She was well-liorn, 
w’cll-bivd, and the comjiauy she kept must 
have made her tolerably intelligent. She was 
niarried to a dull husband, and doubtless had 
her Miiall flirtations .after she early became a 
willow ; M. Ctiusiii hints at them, but they 
were never scaiidahms. or prominently before 
the public. Past middle life, she took to the 
proce.HS of “ making her salvation ; ” and 
inclined to the Port-lioyalists. She was given 
to liking daintv things to eat, in spite of her 
.laiiseni'Un. She had a female friend that she 
(piarielled with, otf and on, during her life. 
And (to wind up sometliiiig like Lady 
O’Looney, of fainou&'"men)orv) slie knew how 
“ tcnir un salon.” M. Cousin tells us that 
she was remarkal>le in no one thing or quality, 
and attribules to that single simple lact the 
sucee^.s ot her lile. 

Now', since 1 have read lhe.se Memoirs of 
Madame de t>.d)]e, I have thought miieh and 
deeply thereupon. At first, I was inclined 
to laugh at the extreme impoitancc which 
w\as aliiiehed to this art of “ receiving com- 
pany,” — ^iio ! that translation will not do — 
“holding a dm wing-room,” is even worse, 
because that implies the state and n'servo 
of roy.ilty ; — shall we call it the art of 
“ SubJciiig 1” But when I tlioAght of my 
cxi^erieiice in English society ; of the evenings 
dreaded before they came, and sighed over iu 
recollection, because they were so ineii'ably 
dull ; I saw that to Sable well, did require, aaM. 
Comsin imidicd, the union of many excellent 
qualities and iiot-lo-l»e-di»puted little graces. 
1 asked some French people if they could 
give me the recipe, for it seemed most likely 
to be traditional, if not still extant in their 
nation. I oiler to you their ideas, fragmentary 
though they be ; and then 1 w ill tell you 
some of my owm ; at hast porha]>s, with the 
addition of youra, oh most w'onhy readers ! 
we may discover the lost art of SabI6ing. 

Said the French lady : “ A woman to be suc- 
cessful in Sabloing must be past youtli, y et not 
past the power of attracting. Slie must do this 
by her sweet and gracious manners, and quick, 
ready tact in perceiving those who have not 
had their share of attention, or leading the 
conversation away iii*oin any subjecti which 
may give pain to any on© present.” “ Xhoue 
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rules hold good iu England/* said 1. My 
friend went on : “ She < should never be 
]>ro]i)inent in anything; she should keep 
Hiience as long as any one else will talk ; but 
when convwsation flags, she should throw 
hersdf into the breach with the same spirit 
with which 1 notice that tlie young ladies of 
the house, where a ball is given, stand quietly 
by till the dancers are tired, and then spring 
into the arena to curry on the 8])irit and the 
music till the others are ready to begin 
again.” 

“ But/’ said the French gentleman, “ even 
at this time, when subjects fur conversation 
are wanted, slie should rather suggest than 
enlarge — ask <]ucstions rather than give her 
owu opinions.” 

** To bo sure,” s:iid the lad}’. IVFadame 
Becainier, whose salons were the most perfect 
<ff this century, alwa 3 ’s witlilield her opinions 
books, or iin-ij, or meiisiires, until all 
around lier had given tlieirs ; then she, as it 
were, collected and Imnnoiiised them, saying 
a kind thing here, and a gentle thing there, 
and speaking ever with lier own quiet sense, 
till people the most opposed learnt to nmler- 
staiid each other’s point of view, which it is 
a great thing for opponents to do.” 

** Then the number of the people whom 
you receive, is another consideration. I 
should say not less tliaii twelve, nor more 
than twenty/’ continued the gentleman. 
‘•'The evenings should be appointed — say 
weekly, — fortnightly at the beginning of 
January, which is our season. Fix an early 
hour lor opening the room. People are 
caught, then iu their freshness, before they 
become exhausted by other parties.” 

The lady spoke : “ For my part, I prefer 
catching iny friends after they have left the 
grander balls or receptions. One hears then 
the remarks, the wit, the reason, and the 
satire which they had been storing up during 
t]ieir evening of imposed silence, or of cere- 
monious speaking.” 

“ A little good-humoured satire is a very 
agreeable sauce,” replied the geutleman, 
“ but it must be good-humoured, and the 
listeners must be good-humoured ; above all, 
the conversation must be general, and not the 
chat, chat, chat iiU) in a corner, by which the 
English so often distinguish themselves. You 
dp not go into society to exchiiuge secrets 
with your intimate friemds ; you go to ren- 
der yourselves agreeable to every one 
present^ and to help all to pass a liappy 
evening.” 

“Strangers shouM not be admitted,” said 
the lady, taking up the strain. “They 
would not start fair with the others ; they 
would be ignorant of the allusions that 
refer to conversations on the previous even- 
ings ; they would not understand the-~what 
shall I call it — slang .? I mean those expres- 
sions having relation to past occurrences, or 
by-gone witticisms common to all those who 
are iu the Wbit of meeting* 


“ Madame de Duras and Madame Beoa- 
mier never made advances to any stranger* 
Their saloons were the best that Paris 
has known in this generation. All who 
wished to be admitted, had to wait and prove 
their fitness by being agreeable elsewhere; 
to earn their diploma, as it were, among the 
circles of these ladies’ acquaintances ; and, 
at last, it was a high favour to be received 
by them.” 

“They missed the society of many cele- 
brities by adhering so strictly to this unspo- 
ken rule,” said tlie gentleman. 

“ Jkih I ” said the lady. “Celebrities! what 
has one to do with them iu society ? As 
celebrities, tliey are simply bores. Because 
a mail has discovered a planet, it does not 
follow tliat he can converse agreeably, even 
on his own subjects ; often p 9 opleare draiuqd, 
<lry by one action or expression of theiir 
lives — drained dry for all the purposes of a 
‘salon.* The writer of books, for instance, 
cannot atlbrd to talk twenty pages for 
nothing, so ho is cither ]»rofoundly silent, or 
else he gives )’oii tlic mere rincings of his 
mind. L am speaking now of him as a mere 
celebrity, and justHying the wisdom of the 
ladies we were speaking of, iu not seeking 
after such people ; indeed, in being rather shy 
of them. Some of their friends Avere the most 
celebrated people of their day, but they were 
received in their old capacity of agreeable 
men ; a higber character, by far. Then,” 
said she, turning to mo, “ I believe that you 
English 8])oil the pcrleetion of conversation ' 
by having your rooms as brilliantly ligli ted 
fill an evening the charm of which depends 
on what one hears, as for an evening when 
youth and beauty are to display themselves 
among flowers and festoons, and every kind 
of pretty ornament. I would never have a 
room ati'eet people as being dark on their 
first entrance into it ; but llicre is a kind of 
moonlight as compared to sunlight, iu which 
people talk more freely and naturally ; where 
shy people Avill enter upon a conversation 
without a dread of every cliauge of colour or 
involuntary movement being seen— just as 
we are always more confidential over a fire 
than anywhere else — as women talk most 
openly in the dimly -lighted bedroom at curl- 
ing-time.” . ^ 1 1 

“Away witli your shy people,” said the 
gentleman. “ Fersons who are self-conscious^ 
thinking of an involuntary redness or pale- 
ness, tin unbecoming movement of the coun- 
tenance, more than the subject of which they 
are talking, should not go into society at all. 
But, because women are so much more liable 
to this nervous weakness than men, the pre- 
ponderance of people in a salon should always 
be on the side of the meu.” 

1 do not think I gained more bints as to 
the lost art from my French friends, Let.us 
see if my own ex{)erieuce in England can fur- 
nish any more ideas. / 

First, let us take, the preparations^ to 


iDad« Worri our house, our room, or our] next Christmas), I 'will have a kind of hoi- 
lodgings, can be made to receive society. Of | water sideboard, Soch as I think I have seen 
course I am not meaning the preparations | in great houses, and that nothing al> all apifiear 
needed for dancing or musical evenings. T ; on the table hut what is pleasant to tlie eye. 
‘am taking those ])arties Avhich have pleasant J However simple the food, I would do it, iuid 
conversation and liappy sociiil intercourse tor my friends (and may I .lot add the Giver ? ) 
their affirmed intention. Tiicy may he din- j the resjiect of presenting it at table as well- 
ij,erB, suppers, tea — I don’t care what they are ! cooked, as eatable, as wholesome as my poor 
called, provided their end is defined. If your I means allowed; and to this end, nil lie r 
friends have not dined, and it suits you to' than to a variety of dishes, would I du-eet 
give them a dinner, in the nanic of Luculliis, ! my care. We have no associations with beef 
let them dine ; Imt take care that there shall | and mutton ; geese may remind us of the 
be sornetlnng besides the more food .ami wine ' Capitol ; and ])eaeocks of Juno; a pigoon- 
to make their fattening jigivo.iblc at the time j lue of ‘Hhe sinjjdicity of Venus’ doves,” but 
ana pleasant to renicin I )or, otherwise you had: who thinks of the leafy covert which has 
better pack up for eacli his juirtions of the been her home in life, 'when he sees a roasted 
dainty disli, and send it separately, in hot- hare? JJow', flowers as an oniaincnt, do lead 
\mtar trays, so that he can eat coiutortably our thoughts away from their present beauty 
a do<ir, like Saucho Panxa, and have ar <l fragrance. I am almost sure Madame de 
dS'c- '-wnth -it. And yet I don’t see why wc Sabk) had flowers in her salon, .and as she 
should 1)0 like asceiies ; 1 lanc_\ there is a wa.*-' fond of daintiis herself, I can fancy her 
grace of preiKiralion, a sort of festive trum- ! smooth benevolence of clia racier, taking de- 
pet-call, lluit is light and ]>i*oper to distui- 1 light m some personal preparations made in 
guish theilay oil which we lecnvc our friends ; tlie morning for the anticipateil friends of the 
from common days, uninaiked by such white ; evening. I can fancy her sl-ewing sweet- 
stones. The thought and care we lake lor i breads in a silver saucepan, or dressing salad 
them to set betoreHu in of our best, may im-! with her delicate, plump, 'while hands ; not 
])ly some sell-denial on our less loi-tiiuate 1 that 1 ever saw a silvey saucejiau. I was 
ilays. J have been in houses wliero all, from • formerly ignorant enougli to tliink that they 
the senllioii imiid upwanl, workml double- were only used in the Slee])ing Beauty’s 
tides gladly, breause “Mnstcr's friends” | kitclieii, or in the preparations for the inar- 
werc comings *'ind <‘ver\ thing must b** nice, ■ riage of liifjuel-with-the-Tuft ; but 1 have 
and good, and all the rooms must look bright ; been assuiv-d tlial there are such things, and 
ami clean, and pretty. i\nd, ns “a merry i that tliey impart a most delicate flavour, or 
heart goes :ill the 'W^ay,” iireparations madci no flavour to ihe victuals cooked therein ; so 
in this welcoming, hospitable h]>lrit never^ I as.'>ort again, Madame deSabl6 cooked swoet- 
seeni to tire anyobo lialf so mucli as -sidiere . breads for her Irieiids in a silver saucepan ; 
serv.ants instiiictiiely feel that it has been said • bat never to fatigue herself with those pre- 
in the ])}aionr, “ AVc must have so-aml-so,” vioua labours. She knew the true taste of 
or, “ Uh dear ! wc liavo iievei liad tlic .so-and- her friends too well; they cared for her 
bo’s.” Yes, 1 like a little fxmip, and luxury, firstly, as an element in their agreeable eveii- 
and slateliiicss, to mark f)ur ha])pv days of ing — the silver saiieepau in which they were 
receiving fn ends as a festival; but 1 do not all to meet; the oil in which their several 
think 1 would throw my ]iower of prociiriiig j ingredients were to be softenecl of what 'W'as 
luxuries solely into the eating and drinking ; hai'sli or diseonlant — very secondary ■would 
Vine*. i bfe their interest in her sweetbreads. 

My friends -n-ouW proW.Iy l.c raiprise.! ] tl,ej’Il get mony .n ene, 

(some wear raps, and some wigs) il 1 J.ro - 1 q, 


(wmj) wear raps, and some wigs) if 1 J.ro- qi Sul, 16 ne’er unidicr. 

Vicled them with garlands ot llowei-a, after tlie 

manner of the ancient Greeks ; but, put flowers But part of my care beforehand should go 
on the table (none of your shams, wax or to the homely article of waiting. I should 
othei"wiae ; 1 prefer an honest wayside I’oot not mind having none at all ; a dumb waiter, 
of primi’oses, in a common va.se of vvliite ware, pepper, salt, bread, and condiments within 
to the grandest bunch of stiff-rustling artiii- the leacli or by the side of all. Little kindly 
cial rarities in a silver 6pcrgne). A flower or attentions from one guest to another tend to 
two by the side of each iierson’s plate would take off the selfish chai'acter of the mere act 
not be out of the way, as to expense, and of catiuo ; and, besid(‘s, the guests vvould (or 
would be a very agreeable pretty piece of should) be loo well educated, too delicate of 
mute welcome. Cooks and scullion-maids, tact, to interrupt a burst of wit, or feeling, or 
acting in the sympathetic spirit I have de- eloquence, as a mere footman often does with 
scribed, would do their very best, from boil- the' jierpetnal “ Sherry, or Madeira ?” or with 
ii)g the potatoes well, to sending in all the the names of those mysterious entremets 
dishes*m the best possible order. I think I that always remind me of a white kid glove 
would have every imaginary dinner sent up that I once ate with Vsechamel sauce, and 
oil the Original Mr. Walker’s plan ; each found very tender and good, under the name 
dish separately, hot and hot. I have an idea of Oreilles de Veau i-la-sometliing, but 
'^ihatwhen Igo to live in Utopia (not befoi-e which experiment 1 never wish to repeat. 
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'There is something gfaceM and kindly in 
the little attention by which one guest silently 
puts by his neighbour all that he may require. 
I consider it a better opening to ultimate 
friendship, if my unknown neighbour mutely 
passes me the .salt^ or Bileutly uiiderstancb 
that I like sugar to xny soup, than if he had 
been introduced by liis full name and title, 
and labelled with the one distinguishing 
action or book of his life, after tlie manner of 
some who are ratlicr show-men than liusls. 

But, to return to the subject of waiting. I 
have always believed that the eh arm of those 
little suppers, famous from lime immemorial 
as the deliglithil P.S. to ojieras, was that 
there was no formal waiting, or over-careful 
lurrangenieiit of the table ; a certain sweet 
neglect pervaded all, very compatible with 
;1^e elegance. The perfection of waiting is 
;>ttimied in the story of the White Cat, when*, i 
ir'yeu remember, the hero prince is wailed j 
itfpon by liaiids without bodies, as he sits at ! 
table with the White Cat. and is served with | 
that delicate fricassee of mice. By hands , 
without bodies, I am very far from meaning | 
hands witliout heads. Some people prefer, 
female-waiters ; foot-women as it were. I ' 
have weighevl V>otJi sides of the subject well \ 
in my mind, before sitting down to vM*ile this j 
paper, and my verdict goes in favour of men ; ' 
for, all other things being equal, their superior 
strength gives them the power of doing things 
without ellbrt, and consequently with less 
noise than anv woman. The quiet easo and 
solemn sounl^less movement of some men- 
servants is wonderful to watch. Last , 
summer, T was staying in a house served by | 
such list-sliod, soft-spoken, velvet-handed 
domestics. One day, the butler touched a 
spoon with a fork ; — the master of the 
house looked at him as Jupiter rria}^ have 
looked at ilebe, when she made that clumsy 
step. “ No noise, sir, if you please ; *’ 
and we, as well as the servant, were hushed 
into the sofemn stillness of the voom, and 
were graced and genteel, if not merry and 
sociable. Still, bursts and clashes, and 
clatters at the side- table, do disturb coiiver- 
sation ; and I maintain that for avoiding 
tliese, meu-servants are better than women. 
Women have towld an effort to the natural 
exercise of what strength they possess before 
they can lift heavy tilings — sirloins of beef, 
saddles of mutton, and the like ; and they 
cannot calculate the additional force of such 
an effort, so down comes the dish and the 
mutton iiid all, with a sound and a splash 
that surfnises us even more than the Phillis, 
who is neat handed only when she has to do 
wltli things that require delicacy and light- 
ness of touch, not struggle of arm. 

.And, now 1 think of it, Mndemoiselle de 
Sabl6 must have taken the White (jat for her 
model ; there must evidently liave been the 
8am%. noiseless ease and grace about the 
movSfieuts of both ; the same purring, happy, 
inarticulate moments of satistaction, when sur- 


rounded by pleasant circumstanceB, i^ust have 
been uttered by both. My own mouth has 
watered before now at the account of that fr^ 
cassee of mice prepared especially for the White 
I Oat ; and Ad . Cousin alludes more than onGe 
I to Madame de Sable’s love for “ friandises.^ 
Madame de Sable avoided the society of 
literary women, and so 1 am sure did the 
White Cat. Both had au instinctive sense df 
what was comfortable ; both loved Home 
with tenacious affection ; and yet I am 
mistaken if each liad not their own little 
private love of adventure — touches of the . 
gipsy. 

The reason why I think Aladame de SablA 
had this touch in her is because she knew 
how “tenir un salon.” You do not see 
the connection between gipsyisrii and the art 
of being a goad hostess, — of receiving jj||a- 
saully. I do ; but 1 am not sure if 1 can 
explain it. In the first place, gipsies must lie 
])eople of quick impulse and ready wit ; 
entering into fresh ideas, and new modes of 
lite with joNoiis ardour and energy, and 
fertile in expedients for extricating themselves 
from the various difficulties into which their 
wainlering life leads them. They must bdve 
a lofty disregard for “ convenances,” and yet 
a ])Ower of graceful adajitation. They 
evidently have a vivid sense of the pic- 
tures<pie, and a love of adventure, which, if it 
does not sliow itself in action, must show 
'ilsclf in sympathy with others doings. Now, 
which of these qualilies would be out of 
place in Aladame de Sable ? Prom what M'e j 
I read ol the life of her contemporary, Aladame 
<le Se\ ign6, we see t liat iinprotnplu expedients ' 
w'cre necessary in those times, when the 
thought of the morning made the pleasure of | 
the evening, and when ]>eople snatched 
their enjoymoiits from hand to mouth, as it j 
were, while yet six-wceks-invitatlons were 
not Now, I have noticed that in some , 
))ariles where we were all precise and sen- . 
Bible, ice-bound under some indelinable stiff 
restraint, some little domestic contre-temps, ^ 
if frankly acknowledged by the hostess, has ; 
suddenly unloosed tongues and hearts in a 
supernatural manner; 

“ The upper uir bursts into life,” 

more especially if some unusual expedient 
had to be resorted to, giving the whole the 
flavour and zest of a jiic-nic. Toiisting bread 
in a drawing-roQin, coaxing up a halt-extin- 
guished fire by dint of brown sugar, news- 
papers, and pretty good-for-nothing bellows, 
turning a packing-cuise upside down for a seat, 
and covering in with a stray piece of velvet ; 
tliese are, 1 am afraid, the only things that 
can call upon us for unexpected exertion, 
now that all is arranged and re-arranged for 
every party a month beforehand. But X IfcavS 
lived in other times, and other places. 1 
have been in the very heart and dejiths of 
Wales ; within three miles of the house of 
high sheriff of the county, who wm giving a 
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0 tate>clinQ;er on a .certain day, to which the 
gentleman with whom I was staying wua 
mvited. He was on the point of Jeaving his 
in his little Norwegian carriole, and we 
were on the point of sitting down to dinner, 
when a man rode up in hot haste — a servant 
, from the high sheriff’s came to beg fur our 
joint off the spit. Fish, game, poultry — 
they had all the delicacies of their own 
land ; but the butcher from the neai’eat 
market town had failed them, and at the 
last moment they had to send off a groom 
a-begging to their ne\glibtiurs. My rela- 
tion departed iguoraut of our dinnerlessi 
state ; but he came back in great delight 
with his party. After the soup and fish had 
been removed, tlierc had been a long pause I 
(the Joint had got cold on its rule, and had to j 
be rc-warmed) ; a message was brought to j 
the host, who had immediately confided his , 
perplexity to his guests, and put it to tliel 
vote wJiefcluT they would wait for the joint, ' 
or have the order of the courses changed, and 
eat the third before the second. Fver}^ one ! 
had enjoyed the merry ddemma ; the ice was 
broken, and all went on ]»lcasantl}' .and easily' 
in a party where there was rather a lietero- 

f eiieous mixluro of politics and opinions. | 
huiiev [jarties in thvjse days and in that part , 
of Wales were somewhat regulated by the i 
arrivfd of the little sailing vessels, which 
j having discharged their cai’go at llristol or 
I Liverpool, brought back commissioned pur- 
ohaaea f(»r the diffcrenl. families. .A chest of 
oranges for Mr. ^^MJifuns, or Mr. W\iin, 
was a sure signal that betore many d;iys were 
over, Mr. Williams or Air. \V’’yim would, 
give a dinner party ; strike vshile the iroUj 
was hot; eat wliile the orjingcs were fresh. * 
A man roile round to all the different houses i 
when any farmer planned such a mighty ! 
event as killing a cow, to a^k what part each | 
family would take. Visiting acquaint.ances : 
lived ten or tw'elve miles from each other, . 
separated by bad and hilly roads; tlicinooii' 
had .always to bo consulted before issuing I 
invitations , and then (he mode of proee»*dlng ^ 
was usually soiiiethiiig like tliis. The invited . 
friends came to (linner at hall-past five or six ; ! 
these were always those fiom the gn^.-itrstj 
distance, — the nearer neigli hours came later I 
on in the evening. After the gentlemen lia<l : 
left the dining-room, it wa.s cleared Ibrj 
dancing. The fragments of the dinner, 
prepared by ready cooks, served for supper ; ! 
tea was ready sometime towards one or two, | 
and the dancoi*s went merrily on till a seven I 
or eight o’clock breakfast, after wldeh theyj 
rode or drove home by broad daylight. I 
wi^ never at one of these meeting.s, although 
staying in a house from which many went ; 
I Was considered too young ; but from what 
I heard they were really excessively pleasant, 
sociable gatherings, although not quite enti- 
tled to be classed with Madame die Sabl6’s 
Balone. 

To rettim to the fact that a slighily gipsy 


. and Impromptu character, either in the hostess 
! or ill tlie arrangements, or in tlie amusements, 
adds a piquancy to the charm : let aiiy 
, one remember the agreeable private teas that 
go on in many houses about five o’clock. I 
I remember those in one lious| particularly, as 
; remarkably illustrating what I am trying to 
prove. Those teas were held in a large dis- 
' mantled school-room, an<l a superannuated 
, schutil-rooTii IB usually the most doleful 
chamber imnginable. I never saw this by 
, full daylight, I only know tiiat it was lofty^ 
land large, that wc went to it through a long 
gallery library, through which w’e never 
passetl at any otlier time, the scliool-room 
having been accessible to the chihhen in 
former days by a jirivate staircase — ^that great 
bniiiclies of trees swept against the windows 
with a long plaintive nioaii, as if tortured by 
the wind, — lliat below in the stable-yiard tW0 
Irish stag-hounds sent up their musical ba^> 
to iniijgle with the out'.andish Spanish whit^ 
apriirot. in tlio room continually talked out 
of thodaikness in which its perch was placed, 
— that the walls of the room seemed to rocede 
218 in a dream, and, instead of them, the 
tlickering firelight paiiiteil tropical forests or 
Norwegian fior*ls, according to the will of our 
ialkeis. 1 kn(»vv tins tea was nominally 
private to the Indies, but that all the gentle- 
men strayed in most, piinetiuilly by accident, 
— tljiat the fire wiis always in that state when 
somebody had to jiuke with the hard blow,s 
of dosfwiir, and somebody else to fetch m logs 
of wood from the h.jsket outside, 2 ind some- 
body else to iinhwid his pockets of lir-bobs, 
winch last wore always etlicacious, and threw 
be.atuiful dancing ligliLs far and wide. And 
then there was a black kettle, long ago too 
old for kitchen use, that leaked, and ran, and 
sputtered against the blue and sulphur- 
coloured flames, and did everything tliat was 
improper, but the water out of wliich made 
the best tea in Ibe world, which we drank 
out of umnatehed cups, the relidh of several 
school-room sets. Wo ate thiek bread and 
butter in the darkness with a vigour of 
apywtite which had quite disappeared at the 
well-lighted eight o'clock dinner. Who eat 
it I don’t know', fur we stole from our places 
round the fireside to the tea-table in coin- 
jiarative darkness in the twilight near the 
window, and helped ourselves, and came luiek 
on tiptoe to hear one of the party tell of wihl 
enchanted spicy ishinds iu the Eastern Archi- 
pehigo, or buried cities in farthest Mexico ; 
lie used to look into the fire, and draw, and 
paint with words in a maimer perfeclly 
lUiirvellouB, and with an art which he had 
quite lost at the formal diniier-tirne. Our 
host was Rcientilic; a name of high nqnite ; 
he too told us of wonderful discoveries, strange 
surmises, glimpses into something far away 
and utterly dream-like. His son had lieen 
in Norw’ay, fishing; then, when he sivt idl 
splaslieil with hunting, he too could tell of 
adventures in a uatur;il racy wa\a The girls, 


busy with tlieir heavy kettle, and with their 
tea-rnaking, put in u joyous word now , and 
then. At dinner the host talked of nothing 
more intelligible than French mathematics; 
the heir drawled out an infinite deal of 
nothing about tlio Shakspeare and muaical 
glasses ” of the day ; the traveller gave us 
latitudes and longitudes, and rates of popula- 
tion, exjMjrts and imports, with the greatest 
precision ; and the girls were as pretty, helj> 
less, inane fine ladies as you would wish 
to see. 

Speaking of wood fires, reminds me of 
Madame do Sabld’s fires. Of course they 
of w'ood, being in Taris ; but 1 beliexe 
Uiat even if she had lived in a coal country 
; she would have burned wood by instinctive 
preference, as a lady I once knew always 
ordered a lump of cannol coal to be brought 
jup if ever her friends seenied silent and dull. 
'""' jipL wood- fire has a kind of spiritual, dancing, 
'^laucijig life about it. It is an elvish com- 
panion, crackling, hissing, bubbling : throw- 
ing out beautiful jets of vivi<l inany-colonred 
ilanie. The best wood -fires 1 know are 
those at Keswick. Making lead-pencils is 
the business of the place ; and the cedar 
chips for scent, and the thiiiiiings of the 
larch and fir plantations thereabouts for warm 
and brilliant light, make such afire as Madame 
de Sabl6 wouhl have deliglited in. 

Depend upon it too, every seat in her salon 
was easy and comfortable of its kind, ^hey 
might not be made of any rare kind of wood, 
nor covered very niJigiiificently, but the bodies 
of her friends could rest and repose in them 
in easy unconstrained attitudes. No orie can 
be agreeable, perched on a chair which does 
not afford space for proper support. I defy | 
the most accomplislied prolcssionul wit to go 
oil uttering *‘mots" in a chair with a si iff 
hard upright back, or with his legs miserably 
dangling. No! Madame de livable s seats 
were c<unmodious, and probably varied to suit 
all tastes ; 'nor was tliOrc anything in the 
shape of a large and cumbrous article (»t fur- 
niture placed right in the middle of her room, 
so as to prevent her visitors from changing 
their places, or drawing near to each other, or 
to tlm fire, if they so willed it, I imagine 
likewise that had that placid, kindly 
manner wdiich would never show any loss of 
self-possession. I famjy that there was a 
welcome ready for all, even though some 
came a little earlier than they were expected. 

I was once very much struck by the 
perfect breeding of an old Welsh herb- 
wornau. with whom I drank tea, — a tea 
which was not lea after all, — An infusion 
of balm and black currant leaves, wdth a 
pinch of lime blossom to give it a ]*ckoe 
flavour. She Imd boasted of the delicacy of 
this beverage to me on the previous day, and 
I had begged to be allowed to come and drink 
a cup with her. The only drawback was that 
she had but one cup, but she immediately 
bethought hei: that she had two .saucers, one 


of wliich would do just as well, indeed bcitter 
than any cup. I Vas anxious to be in timkf 
and so I was too early. She had not done 
dusting and rubbing when I arrived, but slie 
made no fuss ; she was glad to see me, {^d 
quietly bade me welcome, though 1 had eom€^ 
before all was as she could have wished. She 
gave me a dusted chair, sate down lieitielf 
with her kilted petticoats and vrorking apren, 
and talked to me as it she had not a care or 
a thought on her mind but the enjoyment of , 
the present time. By and by, in moving 
about the room, she slipped behind the bed- 
curtain, still conversing. 1 heard the splash 
of water, anil a drawer o[»cn and shut ; and 
then my hostess emerged spruce, and clean, 
and graced, but not one whit more agreeable 
or at her ejise than she had been for the 
previous half-hour in her working dress. 

Tiiere are a set of people who put on 
ilieir agreeableness with their gowns. Here, 
again, T have studied the subject, ami the 
result is that I find }>eo]>le of tliis description 
are more pleasant in society in their second- 
best than in their very best dresses. These 
last are new ; ;itid th ' persons I am speaking 
of never feel tlioroughly at home in them, 
never lose their consciousness of unusual 
finery until the first stain has been marie. 
W’^ith their best griwns they put on an iiu- 
usual fineness ot language ; they say “com- 
mence” instead of “ begin they enquire if 
they may “assi.st” instead of asking if they 
may “ lielp ” you to anything. And yet there 
are some, very f.ir from vain or self-conscious, 
wlio are never so agreeable as when they 
have a dim lialf-defiiied i«lea that they are 
looking their best — not in liiiery, but in air, 
arrangement, or complexion. I have a notion 
that Madame do Sabl6, with her line instiiicta, 
was aware of this, and that there were one or 
two secrets about the furniture and tlispoaition 
of light in her salon which are lost in these 
degenerate days. 1 heard, or read, lately, 
that we make a great mistake in fiirni.shiTig 
our reccj>tioii-rooms with all the light and 
delicate colours, the jirofusion of ornament, 
and flecked and spotted chintzes, if wc wUli 
to show off the hiiinaii face and figure ; that 
our ancestors and the great painters knew 
better, with tlioir somewhat sombre find 
heavy - tinted back - grounds, relieving or 
throwing out into full relief the rounded 
figure and the delicate peach-like coTiiiMexion. 

I fancy Madame ue Sable’s salon was 
furnished with deep warm soberness of tone ; 
lightened up by flowers, and hapfiy aniiuate<l 
people, in a brilliancy of dress, which would 
be lost now-a-days against our satin walls, 
and flower-bestrewn carpets, and gildiiilg, 
gilding everywhere. Then, somehow, con- 
versation must have flown naturally into 
sense or nonsense, as the case inigiit be. 
People must have gone to her house well 
prepared for either lot, Tt might be that 
wit would come uppermost. Sparkling, ciiick- 
liug, leaping, calling out echoes kll arohiua ; 
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"ot the Mtne people might talk with all their 
■filiglit and wisdom, on some grave and im- 
pdrtant Subject of the day, in that manner 
wiiioh we have got into the way of calling 
^^earlieat,*’ but which term has struck me as 
heing slightly flavoured by cant, ever since 1 
heard of an “earnest uncle.” At any rate, 
whether grave or gay, people did not go up 
to Madame de Sable's salons with a set pur- 
}>ose of being eitluir llie one or the other. 
They were carried away by the subject of 
the conversation, by the humour of the 
moment. I have visited a good deal among 
a set of people wdio piqued thcm.selves on 
being rational. We have talked what th(‘y 
called sense, but what I called platitiulcs, till 
I have longed, like Soiitliey in the Doclor, to 
come out with some interminable ponst'nsical 
word (Aballibogibougaimriibo was his, I 
think), as a relief lor my despair at not 
being able to think of anything more that 
was sensiide. It would have done me good 
to have said it, and T could have starteii 
afresh on the rational lack. But 1 never 
did. 1 sank into inane silence, which 1 hope 
W’as taken for wisdom. One ot tliis set ])aid 
a rtUtion of mine a pi(d'oiind eompUmeiit, 
for so she meant it to lx*, “ Oh, Miss F. ! you 
are so trite ! " But as it is n<jt in every one's 
power to be ralional, ami “trite,” at all 
times and in all jdaeos, discharging our sense 
. at a given place, like water Irom a fireman’s 
hose ; and as some of us are cisterns rather 
than fountains, ami may have our stores 
exhausted, why is it not more giMioral to call 
in other aids to coiiveisation, in order to 
enable us to pass an agreeable exening ? 

But 1 will come back to this presently. 
Only let me say that there is but one thing 
more tiresome than an evening when every- 
body tj-ics to be ])rofound and sensible, and 
that is an evening when everybody tries to 
be witty. I have a disagreeable sense ol 
elfort and uiiiiaturaliiess at both times ; but 
the everlasting attempt, even when it sue- 1 
ce< ds, to be clever and amusing, is the worse j 
of the two. People try to say brilliant rather | 
than true things ; they not only catch eager i 
hold of the superficial and lidiculous in other | 
persons, anil in events gener«ilJy, but from j 
constantly looking out for subjects for jokes, I 
and “ mots,” and satire, they become j»os- 1 
‘ sessed of a kind of sore .susceptibility them- 
selves, ami a\;o afraid of their own working 
selves, and dare not give wwy to any expres- 
sion of feeling, or any noble indignation or 
enthusiasm. • This kind of wearying wit is 
far dilfereut from liumour, which wells up 
and forces its way out irrepressibly, and 
calls forth smiles and laughter, but not very 
fur apart from tears. Depend upon it, some 
of Madame de Sable’s friends had been 
moved in a most abundant and genial 
measure. They knew how to narrate too. 
Very simple, say you ? 1 say, no ! I believe 
tlie art of telling a story is born with some 
people, and these have it to perfection ; but 


all might acquire some expei tuess in it, and 
ought to do so, before launching out into l^he 
muddled, complex, hesitating, broken, dis- 
joluled poor, bald accounts of events, which 
have neither unity, nor -colour, nor. life, nor 
end ill them, that one sometimes hears. 

Butas to the rational parties that are in truth 
so irrational, wlieii all talk up to an assinued 
charaetoj*, instead of bliowing themselves 
what they really are, and so extending each 
other’s knowledge of the infinite and beauti- 
ful cajiacilios of human nature — whenever 
I see liio grav^*, sedate fi'ices, with their good 
but anxious expression, I remember how 1 
was once, long ago, at a party like tliis ; 
every one had brought out his or her wisdom, 
and aired it for the good of the couipaiiy ; 
one or two had, from a sciisc of duty, and 
with *ul any special living interest in the 
maltor, iiii|)roved us by telling us of some 
new s lentiric discovery, the dt'l.ails of which 
were all and cacli of them w'roiig, as I learnt 
afterwards ; if they had been right, we 
.should not have been any the w'iser ; — and 
just at the ])it(‘h wdien any more useful in- 
tbim.'ition might have brought on congestion 
of the brain, a stranger to the town, a beau- 
tiful, audacious, but most feiiiinino romp, 
proposed a game, and such a game, for us 
wise incii of (lothani ! Ibit slio (now'^ long 
still and quiet after her bright life, so full of 
pretty pr.uiUs) was a creature whom all 
who looked on loved ; and with grave hesi- 
tating ahtoiiiNlimeiit wc knelt round a circular 
table at her word of command. She made 
one of tlio circle, and proilucing a feather, 
out tti ."ome sola jiillow, she told us she 
should blow it 11 ]) into the air, and wdiich- 
ever of us it floaled near, must yiuff away to 
keej) it from falling on the table. I su.spect 
we all looked like Keciey in the Ciuiq) at 
C'hubiiam, and were surprised at our own 
obedience to this ridiculous, senseless man- 
date, given wdth a graceful impcn^ioii.sness, as 
if it were' too royal to be disjnited. We 
knelt on, j)ii fling away witli the utmost in- 
tcnliiess, looking like a set of elderly — — 

“ Fools ! ” No ! my dear sir. I was going 
to say elderly cbenibini. But making fools 
of ourselves, was better than making owls, as 
we had been doing. 

I will mention another party' wlicre a 
game of some kind would have been a bless- 
ing. It was at a very respectable trades- 
man’s house. We went at half past four, and 
found a well-warmed handsome sitting-room, 
wdth block upon block of unburiiL coal behind 
the lire ; on the table there was a tray with 
wine and cake, oranges ' and almonds and 
raisins, of which we were urged to jiartake. 
In lialf-an-hour came tea ; none of your 
flimsy meals, with wafer bread and butter, 
and three biscuits and a lialf This was a 
grave and serious proceeding ; tea, coffee^ 
bread of all kinds, cold fowl, tongue, ham, 
potted m,eats — 1 don’t know wliat. Tea 
lasted about an hour, and then the cake and 





observAlbiou, meditation and cbny^rsation. It 
bro«|flit before them every kiud of human 
tca^y, — evei-y variety of acoiiery and cos- 
tume and gi'oupiiJg in the background, 
thronged with figures called up by their 
imagination. Others took them up :iud laid 
them down, simply saying, “ 'Phis is a pretty 
face ! ” “ Oh what a pair of eyebrows ! ” 

" Iiook at this queer dress ! ” 

Yet, after all, having something to take up i 
and to look at, is a relief and of use to persons 
who, without being self-coiiHcioua, are nervous 
from not being accustomed to society. Oh ! 
Giiasaudra ! Jicmember wlicn you with your | 
rich gold coins of tliouglit, with your noble j 
power of choice expression, were set down, | 
.and were thankful to be set down, to look at ^ 
some paltry engravings, just because people did ^ 
not know liow t.o get at yonv ore, and you did , 
not care a button whether they did or not, and 
were rather bored by their attempts, tlic end | 
of which you never found out. While 1 with 
iny rattling tinsclly rubbish, -was tlnuight 
“agreeable and Uii ai’qnisiiion ! ” You would 
have been valued at Aladanie dc S.tblo’s, " here ' 
tliG sympathetic .'iiid intellectual stream td . 
coii^rsatiou would have borne you and }oiir 
golden Iragiiients away with it, by its soft 
resistless geiule foicc. | 

UUOKEN LANGUAdE. | 

The traveller who arrives at the Pai’is tcr- 
niiniiH ot the ( I reat Northern Kail ua\, in a' 
W’ell-filled train, late at night, knowing 
nothing of the (Jallic iongiio,inay lieHliaiigely 
puJiJiled. He is usheivil into :i largo eohl 
room, where he waits for half-aii lioiir, wlide 
the liignagc is foiwarilcd lioni tin* van to a 
convenient platforiu to be se.u'cbed. Tt 

is, however, when the railway otlinal throws 
the door of this cold room wide <.peu, ' 
ami declares that Mes-^ienrs les Voyagi-iirs, 
may now pick out tlieir n-spectn e jiort- j 
mailt caus, that the traveller beeonus :it | 
once sorely jiuzzled. lly tlie aid of xigorousj 
piuitoinime he may be able to convey a stm-sc j 
of bis want to a hreucbuiaii who s))C.aks | 
ITreiich. Unhappily it is his usual fate to 
be ponnceil upon by a bijied who f.])eaks 
a strange language known in eertcdii p.arts of 
France fis Eiiglisli ; but wliich no EugJUlimaii 
can understand. Anglican- French is not an 
euphonious tongue ; but Gallic-Englisii beats 

it. The Parisian commissioner will talk this 
wild language, oven to Englishmen who have 
been long resident in Fiance. Answer him 
in French, he will still reply ;n his hybrid 
jargon. Tell him that you have three 
bagages, he replies that Monsieur's lok^e 
shall altcnded to. And then, when 
he gets excited — when some opposing com- 
missioner crosses his path to lure you 

him, how terribly wild is this extraor- 
diiiory porson'a tongue ! Yet, as I have wrii leu, 
he wtU speak for has he not gone througli 
a oours, a' Anglais^ and should he admit that 


his English is of little use to the hof^l, will 
he not be dismissed 1 Lucky is the traveller 
who escapes from him. 

To follow the aiinoim cements in the shop 
windows of Paris; the simple-minded tra- 
veller would imagine that an English master 
-would have a sinecure in Paris, fcsay that 
he desires to find lodgings. At a bouse 
where Fieneh only is spoken he will j>os- 
sibly be i)uzzled, for tlio landlady will 
iiievitablj’^ a^k liim wdietlier be requires an 
apartment in three or four pieces — “ pieces” 
being the idiom for rooms, and “an .’qiarlment” 
that fur a senes of rooms shut, ulf It om the 
rest of a house. It is clear that to wend his 
way througli idioms of this puzzling rial u re he 
must have consiilerablc patience. Put lie will 
find jiatience will be luoie conspicuously re- 
(piired when he sees, hanging iij> under a huge 
gateway, “Aj)a»‘tments let, to be inriiisbeil.” 
Perhaiis be inters from ibis annoiincemont, 
that .some ])erson of a confiding nature bad 
taken :q»artnu‘nts ; and that, having once 
found liiinself in possession, he had disco- 
vered th:it he could not furnish I limn —hence 
this pathetic appeal to the symp.ithy of the 
)>ublic. I'erhap.s the appeid ^irneeeiis trom 
a new'ly manied couple ; perh:ip.s it proceeds 
fioiii the con |j del it student of six IchStuis. 

Say that Uie visitor stiolls away to 
the ili»t( tilde, to enjoy a cup of eollee, and 
b» read G.dignaui. He turns to the adver- 
iisemeul culmuns in the hope ot liuiling 
the rooms he rt'ijuires. Pre.sently he dis- 
covers the annwuueeinenfc of a Jh'si aui-ant 
“ done” into Enuhsh. Tlio reader is inloiined 
(hat at this establishment the gourmet can 
lia\e extraortliuary delicacies lor two francs 
:nid a half, including a buttle of iMa-oii, The 
aiinouneemenl might be attraclive — if it 
could be underslood. The dinner is thu.s de- 
.icribed . “ One has a poiage ; thiee diaues; 
two legumes ; and a dessert. The pot.ige does 
not displ.ice itself,” — in plainer English, it 
the diner object to it he can have no other 
dish instead. 

He may glean fiom this entry in the bill 
that the })otag 0 is some liapjiy conibhiation 
easily dige.'^lible, since it lias no inclination 
to dibtui'h the eater ; but what can he make 
of two legumes ! Yet this tempting bill of 
fare is .sjiecially translated for liis ronipre- 
Iieiision, and inserted, that it may surely reach 
him, in the English pa^^er of Paris ! Well, he 
wondeiu, and, perhajis, out of mere curiosity, 
-w.uidei-s to tins notable restaurant. Here 
he liiids a hill of fare printed in English : he 
refers to it eagerly for explanations. Observe 
the note under the title ; “ One is prayed not 
to ask for things out of season.” “ One ” is 
tempted by this prayer to look over the book 
full of delicacies wliich itpiefaces. One finds 
that “hashed seal ” is a dish recoin niemit'd, 
and that “ chops of kid ” may be en joyed at 
a reasonable rate. One tastes tiiese delicacies; 
the hashed seal turning out to be “ hashed 
teal.” One does xiot care to imtrouise thia 


|js^. 'Wftaurant a second timo, particularly as one i cultlea At .Uie restaurant instead of calling 
finds iniporiunt, placards pasted against the for his addition,” v^hen he has finished 
dead wall in the Rue Vivienne, descnbiiig his dinner, he will inevitably inquire f6r . 
the gasiroTioiiiic temptations of “ Le KosbitV’ ; his billet. ITc will take “du cafo”' after 
Le Rosbif Is a Gal lie- English house, on j his dinner, instead of a *Memi-tasse he will 
the Place de la Bourse, where rarisians i be iiicoiurnoiled with a bottle of beer, when 
' are led to believe they enjoy the roast beef of j he is thirsty, iiiste.ad of a choppe? He 
Old England. The bills of this establishinent, can read Montaigne, but lie cannot under- 
printed upon gay yellow paper, arc in French | stand Henri the waiter, who will olTer to 
and English. In the English translation one j his customers, “ Byecntlets of veal,” mean- 
is reminded again of the popularity of the ' lug the “ entrec6terf,” in Anglicau-Eng- 
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■ legumes ; and the retiring are informed that 
“ one can have private dining rooms.” One 
may be tempted to try Le Rosbif ; and pos- 
sibly it may be a good .establishment, wln'i-e 
tbetravellermay find better meat th:in English. 

Gallic-EngUsii of the peculiar character 
already instanced, is not used simply in shops 
and restaurants ; it does duty even in educated 
circles ; it is ]n'«‘ssc(l into the service of the 
pa])crs. The reader at tlie Botoiide may find 
various specimens of tliis outlandish language 
even hi the important journals of France. 
The Dehats is indigiiani.ly describing some 


lisli — the libs. 

It is a pity tliat conversation classes are 
not more general ; for French, being a lan- 
guage of phrases, can only be properly taught 
by means of conversation. 

Specimens of inununclation, co}>icd ver- 
batim from a new and popular child’s book, 
will show how lessons for giving English 
children a J^arisiaii accent are framed. The 
author directs his little pupils to talk 
about an “ aid-dc-cang to mix in the 
“ bo-mungde not to believe that they 
can do everything by a “ coo-de-maiig ; ” in 


iiistance of rufiiaiiisn, and in endeavoiuiug to ' reading, never to skij) tlie ])arts of a book, in 
convey to its readers all the atrocity of wliich ■ theireagevness to learn the “ den-noo-rnang 
the monster in hand is guilty, makes him ^ to take suilicient oiLercise to check any ^n- 
exclaim, in his moment of passionate cruelty : . deucy to “ ang-bong-p6ing ; ” to avoid 
■ — “ Let us them Lynch ! ” Tlie Siuolo has a I “ ang-wee ” in their ‘‘ ang-tray ” into life ; 
'vividdescriptionof the “Goldstream Guards’” I never to indulge in foolish “zlieii-de-mo,” 
Gallic English is to be heard in every , nor to lose solid acquirements in the en- 
coriier of F 4 ris ; it is talked by tlic sin- 1 ticemenis of “ zhcu-de-sjiree.” He diacou- 
d<Mit of the Ecolc du Droit, wlio asks you I rages “mo-vays hongte ” as “oot-ray.” 


Most conuaercial men know that lately a 
rage for clocks has seized upon tlie Farisian 
mind. Tlie jSajioleon dock.s, wliicli are to 
receive tlie vast tonnage which is to make its 


wlietlier “ you speak an Englishiuans ? ” 

I once heard it well sjioken by an aclor 
on the stage of the Vaudeville — who, 

))laying the Emperor Napoleon in the act of 
planning the defeat of tlie English oif Llou- j way to Paris, have long lieentlie tojiicof con- 
logne, and noticing a ]>aiiicular l»ritish tar ( versatioii in the cafes and elsewhere.. This 
retreating at a w'Oiiderful puce, exclaimed j rage has been, at la.sl, turned to account by a 
in Gallic - English of tlie niost finishoil , chcaj) tailor of coinpreViensive mind ; who 
style — “He is a foutif Englishiuan ! ” This : deals with thousands ; and informs the people 


exclamation brought down thunders of 
applause. It cost me some time to dis- 
cover what Wnd of animal, of wluit race etli- 
nologically a “ foutif Eiiglialiman ” could be. 


of Paris, through the nietlium of huge postej'S, 
that he inis no less than five thousand “ coach- 
mauiis” ready for their inspection. These 
coachmanns ” appear to be thick coats or 


By ^ow degrees, and a dictionary, I arrived I cloaks just now^ popular in the French capital, 
at the conclusion that the author of this ' But it is to the sign of tin's great tailor’s esta- 

bliahmeiit that the attention of the Parisian 


Napoleonic drama had found this word — or 
something like it — set against the French 
word for retreating. The English word ivould 
possibly bo furtive. The victim of a slight 
railway accident, exhibiting lii.s broken lan- 
guage and his riven liouscrs to me one after- 
noon, earnestly desired inspection of the 
“accident extraordiiiare that had arrived to 
’iin.” He had not learnt that the words 
happen and andve are never synonymous in 
English. 

Few absurdities go beyond the absurd 
systems on which most English pupils are 
taught French, an# the French are taught 
English. The finished pupil .of a French 
master who shall have been assiduous in 
his attention to accent and grammai*, will 
often arrive in Paris the speaker of a lan- 
guf^gs tliat will cost him a thousand difii- 


is, directed. 
ToiLErrE ! ’ 


The sign is “Au Bocks db la 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
cnArTEtt XVII. 

A SUNNY inidsumruer day. There was such 
a thing sometimes, even in Ooketown. 

Seen from a distance in such weather, 
Coketowii lay shrouded in a haze of its own, 
which ajipcared impervious to the sun’s rays. 
You only knew the town was there, hccaa.se 
you knew there could have been no such 
sulky blotch upon the prospect without a 
town. A blur of soot and smoke, now con- 
fusedly tending this way, now that way, now 
aspiring to the vault of heaven, now murkily 
creeping along the earth, Jis the wind rose 
and fell, or changed its quaitcr : a dense form- 
less jumble, witli sheets of cross light in it, 
that showed nothing but masses of darkness : 
— Coketown in the distance was suggestive 
of itself, though not a brick of it could be 
seen. 

The wonder wjw, it w-as there at all. It 
had been ruined so often, that it was amazing 
how it had borne so many shocks. Surely 
there never was such fragile china-ware as 
that of which tlie millers of (’oketown were 
made. Handle them never so lightly, and they 
fell to pieces with such ease tliat you might 
suspect them of having been Hawed before. 
They were ruined, when they wer^required to 
send labouring children to school ; they were 
ruined, when iuspeotora were aiipoiuted to 
look into their works; they were ruined, when 
such inspectors considered it doubtful whe- 
ther they were quite justified in chopping 
people up with their machinery ; they were 
utterly undone, when it was hinted that per- 
haps they need not always make miite so much 
smoke. Besides Mk. Bounderb/s gold spoon 
which was generally reived in Coketown, 
another prevalent fid||n was very popular 
there. It took the form of a threat. When- 
ever a Coketowner felt he was ill-used — 
that is to say, whenever he was not left entirely 
alone, and it was proposed to hold himaccount- 
ahiefor the consequences of any of his acts — ^he 
was sure to come out with the awful menace, 
th9.t he would ^ sooner pitch his properU into 
the Atltotie.” This had terrified the Home 
Sacroti^y within an inch of his life, on several 

' I 


However, the Coketowners were so patri- 
otic after all, that they never had pitched 
their property into the Atlantic yet, but on 
the contrary, had been kind enough to take 
mighty good care of it. So there it was, in 
the haze yonder ; and it increased and multi- 
plied. 

The streets were hot and dusty on the 
summer da}', and the sun was so bright that 
it even shone through the heavy vapour 
; drooping over Cokelowii, and could not be 
looked at steadily. Stokers emerged from 
low underground doorways into factory yai’&s, 
and sat on step-s, ami posts, and palings, 
wiping their swarthy visages, and contem- 
plating coals. TIic whole town Seemed. to bo 
frying in oih There was a stifling smell 
of hot oil everywhere. The steam-engines 
shone with it, the dresses of the Hands 
were soiled with it, the mills throughout their 
many stories oozed mid trickled it. The at- 
mosphere of those Fairy iialaccs was like the 
breath of the simoom ; and their inhabitants, 
wa.sling with heat, toiled languidly in tho 
desert. But no temperature made the melan- 
choly mad elephants more mad or more sane. 
Their wearisome beads went up and down at 
the same rate, in hot weather and cold, wet 
wcatlier and dry, fair weather and foul. 
The measured motion of their, shadows on 
the walls, was the substitute Coketown had to 
show for the shadows of rustling woods; while, 
for the summer hum of insects, it could offer, 
all the year round, from the dawn of Monday 
to the night of Saturday, the whirr of shafts 
and wheels. 

Drowsily they whirred all through this 
sunny day, making tlie passenger more 
sleepy and more hot as he passed the hum- 
mmg walls of the mills, fc^uii-blinds, and 
sprinklings of water, a little cooled the main 
streets and tho shops ; but the mills, and 
the courts and alleys, baked at a fierce 
heat. Down upon the river that was black 
and thick with dye, some Coketown boys who 
were at large — a rare sight there — rowed a 
crazy boat, which made a spumous track upon 
the water as it jogged along, while every dip 
of an oar stirred up vile smells. But the sun 
itselij however beneficent generally, was less 
kind to Coketown than liard frost, and rarely 
looked intently into any of its closer regionh 
without engendering more death than llfob 
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does the eye of Heaven itself become an 
evil eyo, when incapable or sordid hands are 
interposed between it and the things it looks 
upon to bless. 

Mrs. Sparsitsat in her afternoon apartment 
at the Bank, on the shadier side of the frying 
street. Office-hours were over; and at that 
period of the day, in warm weather, she usually 
embellished with her genteel presence, a mana- 
gerial board-room over the public office. Her 
own private sitting-room was a story higher, 
at the window of wliich post of observation 
she was ready, every morning, to greet Mr. 
Boimderby as he came across the road, with 
the sjympathising recognition appro]iriate to a 
Yiotim. He had been married now, a year ; 
and Mrs. Sparsit had never released him fi'om 
her determined pity a moment. « 

The Bank offered no violence to the whole- 
some monotony of the town. It was another 
red brick house, with black outside shutters, 
green inside bliuds, a black street door up 
two white stojis, a brazen door-]>lalc, and a 
brazen door handle full stop. It was a size 
larger than Mr. Bounderby’s house, as oilier 
houses were from a size to half-a-dozcu sizes 
smaller; in all other particular.?, it was 
strictly according to pattern. 

Mrs. Sparsit was conscious that by coming 
in the evening-tide among the desks and 
writing implements, she shed a feminine, not 
to say also aristocratic, grace upon the office. 
Seated, with her needlework or netting a)> 
paratus, at the window, she had a solf-lauda- 
tory sense of correcting, by her lady-like 
deportment, the rude business aspect of 
the place. With this impression of her 
interesting character upon her, Mrs. Sparsit 
considered herself, in some sori, the Bank 
Bairy. The townspeople who, in their pass- 
ing and re-passing, saw her there, regarded 
her 08 the Bank llragon, keeping watch over 
the treasures of the mine. 

What thosp treasures were, Mrs. Sparsit 
knew as little as they did. Gold and silver 
coin, precious paper, secrets that if divulged 
would bring vague destruction upon vague 
]»trsous (generally, however, people whom 
she disliked), were the chief items in her 
ideal catalogue thereof. For the rest, she 
knew that after office-hiurs, she reigned su- 
Xireme over ail tlie office furniture, and over a 
l6cked-up iron room with three locks, against 
the door of wliich strong chamlier the | 
light porter laid his head every night, on a 
truckle bed that disappeared at cockcrow. 
Further, she was la<ly paramount over certain 
vaults in the basement, sharply spiked off 
from communication with the predatory 
world; and over the relics of the current 
: day’s work, consisting of blots of ink, wom- 
out pens, fragments of wafers, and scraps of 
. paper toim so small, that nothing interesting 
could ever be deciphered on tliem when Mrs. 
tried* Lastly, she was gi^ardian over a 
j|^;mbtu’'y of cutlasses and carbines, ar- 
hEElrengeful order above one of the official 


chimney-pieces ; and over that respectable 
tradition never to be separated from a place < 

I of business claiming to be wealthy— a row. of 
fire-buckets — ^vessels calculated to be of no 
physical utility on any occasion, but observed 
to exercise a fine rnorm influence, almrat equal' 
to bullion, on most beholders. ^ 

A deaf serving-woman and the light porter 
completed Mrs. Sparsit’s empire. The deaf 
serving-woman was rumoured to be wealthy; 
and a saying had for years gone about among - 
the lower orders of Coketown, tliai she would 
be murdered some night wlieu the Bank was 
shut, for the sake of her money. It was 
generally considered, indeed, that she had 
been due some time, and ought to have fallen 
long ago ; but she had kept her life, and her 
situation, with an ill-conditioned tenacity that 
occasioned much offence and disappointment. 

Mrs. Sparsit’s tea was just set for her on a 
pert little table, with its tri])od of legs in an . 
altitude, which she insinuated after office- 
hours, into Ihe company of the stem, leathern- 
topped, long hoard-table that bestrode the 
middle of the room. The light porler ]>1aced 
the tea-tray on it, knuckling his forehead as 
a form of homage. 

“ Thank you, Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“Thank yow, ma’am,” returned the light 
porter. He was a very light porter indeed ; 
as light as in the days when he blinkingly 
I defined a horse, for girl number iwenty. 

*• All is shut iij), Bitzer ?” said Mrs. Sparsit, 

“All is shut up, ma’am.” 

“And what,” said Mrs. Sparsit, pouring 
out her tea, “ is the news of the day ? 
Anything ? ’* 

“ Well, ma’am, I can’t say that T have 
heard anything particular. Our people are 
a bad lot, ma’am ; but that is no news, un- 
fortunately.” 

“What are the restless wretches doing 
now ? ” asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ Merely going on in the old way, ma’am. 
Uniting, and leaguing, arid engaging to stand 
by one anotj^er.” 

“It is much to be regret^^,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit, making her nose more Boraan and 
her eyebrows more Coriolanian in the strength 
of her severity, “that the united masters 
allow of any such class combinations.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Bitzer. 

“ Being united themselves, they ought one 
and all to set their faces against employing 
any man who is united with any other man,” 
said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“They have done that, ma’am,” returned 
Bitzer ; “but — it rather fell through, ma’am.” 

“I do not pretend to understand these 
things,” said Mrs. Sparsit, with dignity, ** my 
lot having been originally cast in a widely 
different sphere ; and Mr. Sparsit, as a Powler^ ' 
being also quite out of the pale of any such 
dissensions. 1 only know .these people 
must be conquered, and that it’s high ihae 
it was done, ontee for alL” 

“ Yes, ma’am/* returned Bitzer, with a 
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pat it clearer, I am sure, ma am. " Please to remember that I have a charge 

As this was his usual hour for having a here,” said Mrs. Sparait, with her , air of 
little confidential chat with Mrs. Sparsii, and state. hold a, trust here, Bitzer, under 
fie he already caught her eye and seen Mr. Bounderby. However improbable both 
; that she was going to ask him something, Mr. Bounderby and myself miglit have 
he made a pretence of jUTjingiug the rulers, deemed it years ago, that he w’ould ever 
iDdcstands, and so forth, while that lady went become iny patron, making me an annual 
on with her tea, glancing through the open compliment, I caunot but regard him in that 
window down into the street. light. From Mr. Bounderby I have received 

“ Has it been a busy day, Bitzer ? ” asked every acknowledgment of my social station, 
Mrs. Sparsit. and every recognition of my family descent, 

“Not a very busy day, my hwly. About that I could possibly expect. More, for more'. 

■ an average day.” lie now and then slided Therefore, to my patron 1 will bo scrupulously 
' into my lady, instead of ma’am, as an iiivo* true. And I do not consider, I will not con- 
luntary acknowledgment of Mrs. Sparait’s aider, I cannot consider,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
personal dignity and claims to reverence. with a moat extensive stock on hand of honor 
“ The clerks,” said Mrs. S]varsit, Ciu-efully I and morality, “ that I shoidd be scrupulously 
brushing an imperceptible crumb of bread and true, if J allo\yed names to be mentioned 
butter Irom her left-hand mitten, “ are trust- under this roof, that are unfortunately — most 
worthy,punctual, and industrious, of course?” unfortunately — no doubt of that — connected 
“Yea, ma'am, pretty hur, ma’am. 'With with his.” 
the usual exception.” Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, and 

Ho held the respectable office of general again begged p.ardon. 
fipy and informer in the estabUshment, for “ No, Bitzer,” continued Mrs. Sparsit, 
which volunteer service he received a present “ say an individual, and I will hear you ; 

I at Christmas, over and above his weekly say Mr. Thomas, and you must excuse me.” 
wage. He had grown into an extremely clear “ With the usual excei>tion, ma'am,” said 
headed, cautious, ])rudcut young man, who Bitzer, trying back, “ of au individual.” 

I was safe to rise in the world. His mind was i “ AIi — h ! ” Mrs. S/)arsit repeated the 
so exactly regulated, that he had no affeetious ejaculation, the shake of the Jiead over her 
I or passions. All his proceedings were the , tea-cup, and the long gulp, iis taking up the 
result of the nicest and coldest calculation ; conversation again at the point where it had 
and it was not without cause that Mrs. B2)arsit I been interrupted. 

habitually observed of him, that he was aj “ An individual, ma’am,” said Bitzer, “ has 
young man of the steadiest i)rinciple she had ' never been wbat he ought to have been, since 
I ever known. Having satisfied himself, on ho first came into the place. He is a dissl- 
his father’s death, that his mother had a right ,pated, extravagant idler. He is not worth 
' of settlement in Coketown, this excellent his salt, ma’am. He wouldn’t get it either, 
young economist had asserted that right for j if he hadn’t a -friend and relation at court, 

. her with such a steadfast adherence to the : ma’am ! ” 
principle of the case, that she had been shut j “Ah — ^Ii ! ” said Mrs. Sparsit, with another 
up in the workhouse ever since, it must be ■ melancholy shake of her head. • 

J admitted that he allowed her half a pound of I “I only hope, ma’am,” pursued Bitzer, 
tea a year, whi^h was weak in him ; first, ; “ that his friend and relation may not supply 
because all gifts have an inevitable tendency ^bim with the means of carrying on. Otner- 
. to pauperise the reci])ient, and secondly, wise, ma’am, we know out of whose pocket 
because his only I'easonable transaction in [ i/iat money comes.” 

that commodity would have been to buy it for : “ Ah — h ! ” sighed Mrs. Sparsit again, with 

,a8 little as he could possibly give, and sell it | another melancholy shake of her head, 
for os much as he could possibly get ; it liav- 1 “He is to be pitied, ma’am. The last party 
in^ been clearly ascertained by philosophers 1 1 have alluded to, is to be pitied, ma’am,” 
that in this is comprised the whole duty of j said Bitzer. 

man — ^not a part of inan’Bduty,buttlie whole, j “ Yes, Bitzer,” said Mrs, Sparsit. “ I have 
“ Pretty fair, ma’am. With the usual ; always pitied the delusion, always.” 
exception, ma’am,” repeated Bitzer. “As to an individual, ma’am,” Siiid Bitzer, 

** Ah — h ! ” said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her di-opping his voice and diawing nearer, “he 
7 hoad' over her tea-cup, and talking a long gulp, is ns improvident as any of the people in this 
7' Mr. Thomas, ma’am, I doubt Mr. Thomas town. And you know what their improvi- 
\ very much, ma’am, I don’t like his ways at denco is, ma*am. No one could wish to know 

it better than a lady of your eminence 
r “ Bitaer,” said Mrs. Sparsit, in a very does.” 

^^..hoi^UMsjsive manner, “do you recollect my “Theywoulddowell,”retumedMra.*Sijai> 
’said anything to you respecting sit, “ to take efBhmple by you, Bitzer.” 

, “Thank you, ma’am. But, since you dfi 

beg jfiur pardon, ma'ami It’s quite true! refer to me, now look at me, ma’am. I havo 
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put by a little, ma*am, already. That gratuity 
urhich I receive at'diristmas, ma'am : I never 
touch it. I don't even go the length of my 
wages, though they're not Ligli, ma'am. 
Why can't they do as I have done, ma'am ? 
What one person can do, another can do.” 

This, again, was among the fictions of Coke- 
town. Any capitalist there, who liad made sixty 
thousand pounds oiit of sixpence, always pro- 
fessed to wonder why the sixty thousand 
nearest Hands didn't each make sixty thou- 
sand pounds out of sixpence, and more or 
less reproached them every one for not 
accomplishing the little feat. What I did, 
you can do. Why don’t you go and do 
It? 

“ As to their w'anting recreations, ma’am,” 
said Bitzer, “ it's slUir and nonsense. / don't 
want recreations. I never did, and I never 
shall; 1 don’t like ’em. As to their com- 
bining togeilicr ; there are many of them, 1 
have no doubt, that by watching and inform- 1 
ing upon one another could earn a trifle now i 
nn<l then, whether in money or good will, and j 
improve their livelihood. Then, wliy don’t | 
they improve it, ma’am ? It*s the first con- j 
sideration of a rational creature, and it’s what I 
they protend to want.” 

“ Pretend indeed ! ” said Mrs. Spai’sit. 

“I am sure we are constantly hearing, 
ma'am, till it becomes quite nauseous, con- 
cerning ibeir wives and families,” said Bitzer. 
** Why look at me, ma’am ! I don’t wjuit a 
wife and family. Why should they ? ” 

“ Because tliey are improvident,” said Mrs. 
Bparsit. 

“Yes, ma'am,” returned Bitzer, “that's 
where it is. If they were more provident, 
and less perverse, ma'am, what would 
they do? They would say, * While my hat 
covers my family,’ or, ‘while my bomiet 
covers my family’ — as the cjwe might be, 
ma’am — ‘ I have only one to feed, and that’s 
the person ] •most like to feed.’ ” 

“ To be sure,” assented Mrs. Sparsit, eating 
muffin. 

^ “ Tliank you, ma’am,” said Bitzer, knuck- 
ling bis forehead again, in return for the 
favour of Mrs, Sparsit’s improving conversa- 
tion. ‘‘Would you^ish a little more hot 
water, ma’am, or is tnere aii^'thiug else that 
I could fetch you ? ” 

“Nothing just now, Bitzer.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. I shouldnH wish to 
disturb you at your meals, ma’am, particu- 
larly tea, knowing your i)artiality for it,” said 
Bitzer, craning a little to look over into the 
street from where he stood ; “ but there’s a 
gentleman been looking up here for a minute 
or so, ma’am, and he has come across as if 
ho was going to knock. That is his knock, 
ma'am, no doubt.” 

He stepped to the window ; and looking 
out, and clrawing in his head again, confirmed 
himself with, “ xes, ma'am. Wduld you wish 
the gentleman to be shown in, ma’am ? ” 

“1 don’t kuow wha it can be,” said Mrs. 


Sparsit, wiping her mouth and arranging'hor i 
mittens. ' ' ' 

“ A stranger, ma’am, evidently.” 

“ What a stranger can want at the Bank 
at this time of the evening, unless he comes 
upon some business for which he is too late, 

I don’t know,” said Mrs. Sparsit; “but I 
hold a charge in this establishment from 
Mr. Bounderby, and I will never shrink from 
it. If to see him is auy part of the duty I 
have accepted, I will see him. Use your own 
discretion, Bitzer.” 

Here the visitor, all unconscious of Mrs* 
Sparsit’s magnanimous vrords, repeated his 
knock so loudly that the light porter has- 
tened down to open the door ; while Mrs* 
Sparsit took the precaution of concealing her 
little table, with all its aj>pliances upon it, in 
a cupboard, and then decamped up stairs 
that she might appeal', if needful, with the 
greater dignity. 

“ If you please, ma’am, the gentleman 
would wish to see yon,” said Bitzer, with his 
light eye at Mrs. Sj>arsit’s keyhole. So, Mrs. 
Sparsit, who had improved tlie interval by 
touching up her cap, took her classical 
features down stairs again, and entered the 
board room in the manner of a Roman matron 
going outside the city walls to treat with an 
mvailiug general. 

The visitor having strolled to the window, 
and being then engaged in looking carelessly 
out, was as unmoved by this impressive entry 
as man could possibly be. He stood whistling 
to himself with all imaginable coolness, with 
Lis hat still on, and a certain air of exhaustion 
upon him, in part arising from excessive 
summer, and in part from excessive gentility. 
Foi', it was to be seen with half an eye that he 
was a thorough gentleman, made to the model 
of the time ; weary of everything, and putting 
no more fidth in anything than Lucifer. 

“ I believe, sir,” quoth Mrs. Sparsit, “ you 
wished to see me.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, turning and 
removing liis hat ; “ pray excuse me.” 

“ Humph ! ” thought Mrs. Sparsit, as she 
made a stately bend. “Five and thirty, good- 
looking, good figure, good teeth, good voice, 
good breeding, well dressed, dark hair, bold 
eyes.” All which Mrs. Sparsit observed in 
her womanly way — like the Sultan who put 
his head in the pail of watei' — merely in , 
dipping down aud coming up again. 

“ Please to bo seated, sir,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit. 

“Thank you. Allow me.” He placed a 
chair for her, but remained himself car^essly : 
lounging against* the table. “ 1 left my ser* , 
vant at the railway looking after the lugga^g^e •!. 
— ^vei*y heavy train and vast quantity of it - 
in the van — and strolled on, looking about . ^ 
me. Exceedingly odd place. Will you allow 
me to ask you if it’s alvxf/ys as black ' as i- 
this?” i 


“In general much blacker,” retui«icd;Mi^ 
Sparsit, in her uncompromising way. . ' • ^ 
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" Js it possible 1 Excuse me : you are not 
^.^native, 1 think ? ” 

** No, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit. "It was 
once my good or ill fortune, as it may be — 
bisfore 1 became a widow— to move in a 
very different spliere. My husband was a 
Powler.” 

“ Beg your pardon, really ! ” said the 
stranger. " Was — ? ” 

Mrs. Sparsit repeated, “ A Powler.” " Pow- 
ler Family*” said the stranger, alter reflect- 
ing a few moments. Mrs. Sparsit signitied 
assent. The stranger seemed a little more 
fatigued than before. 

" ypu must be very much bored here ? ” was 
• the inference he drew from the communication. 

“ I am the servant of circumstances, sir,” 
said Mrs. Sparsit, “and I have long adapted 
myself to the governing power of my life.” 

“ Veiy philosophical,” returned thestranger, 
“ and very exemplaiy and laudable, and — ” 
It seemed to be scarcely worth his while to 
finish the sentence, so he played w'ith his 
watch-chain wearily. 

“May I be ])erraittcd to ask, sir,” said 
Mrs. Sparsit, “ to what 1 am indebted for the 
favour of — ” 

“Assuredly,” said tbe stranger. “Much 
obliged to you for reminding me. I am 
the bearer of a letter of lulroductioii to 
Mr. Bounderby the banker. Walking 
through this cxlraoidinarily black town, | 
while they were getting dinner ready at the j 
hotel, T asked a fellow whom J met ; one of the 
working people ; who appeared to have beem 
taking a shower-bath of something flufiy, 
which I assume to bo the raw material ” 

Mrs. Sparsit inclined her head. 

“ — ^Eaw material — where Mr. Bounderby 
the banker, might reside, t) pon which, misled 
no doubt by the word Banker, lie directed me 
to the Bank. Fact being, I presume, that 
Mr. Bounderby the Banker, docs not reside 
in the edifice in which I have the honour of 
offering this explanation ? ” 

“ No, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “he does 
not.” 

“ Thank yon. I had no intention of deliver- 
ing my letter at the present moment, nor have 
I. But, strolling on to the Bank to kill 
time, and having the good fortune to oIh 
iterve at the window,” towards which he lan- 
> ^uidly waved his hand, then slightly bowed, 
,“a lady of a very superior and agreeable 
appearance, I considered that I could not 
, djO better than take the liberty of asking 
that lady where Mr. Bounderby the Banker, 

. dow live. Which I accordingly venture, with 
, all suitable apologies, to do.” 

Tbe inattention and iudolence of his man- 
: 2 >er were sufficiently relieved, to Mrs.Sparsil’s 
' thinking, by a certain gallantry at ease, 
wMch offered her homage too. Here he was, 
viol? instance, at this moment, all but sitting 
tabled and yet lazily benduig over her, 
"as ff 'he acknowledged an attraction in her 
,7 tfaat made her charming— in her way. 


“ Banks, I know, are always suspicious^ and 
officially must, be,” said t^ie stranger, whose 
lightness and smoothness of speech were 
pleasant likewise ; suggesting matter far 
more sensible and humorous than it ever 
contained — which was perhaps a shrewd 
device of the founder of this numerous soot, 
whosoever may have been that great man; 
“therefore I may observe that my letter 
— ^hero it is — is from the member for this 
place — Gradgrind — whom I have had the 
pleasure of knowing in London.” 

Mrs. Sparsit recognised the hand, intimated 
that such confirmation was quite unnecessary, 
and gave Mr. Bonnderby’s address, Avith all 
needful clues and directions in aid. 

“Thousand thiaiks,” said the stranger. “Of 
course you know the Banker well ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” rtyoined Mrs. Sparsit. “ In my 
dependent relation towards him, I have known 
him ten years.” 

“ Quite au eternity ! I think he married 
Gradgriiid’s daughter ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sparsit, suddenly com- 
pressing her mouth. “ He liad that — honor.” 

“The lady is quite a philosopher, I am 
told ? ” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit. 7s she ? ” 
“Excuse rny impertinent curiosity,” pur- 
sued the stranger, fluttering overMrs.Sparsit's 
eyebrows, with a propitiatory air, “ but you 
know the family, and know the world. I am 
about to know the flunily, and may have 
much to do witli tliem. Is the lady so very 
alarming ? Her father gives her such a 
]K)rientously Jiard-lieaded reputation, that 1 
have a burning desire to know. Is she ab- 
solutely unapproachable ? ilepelleutly and 
Rtunuingly clover ? I sec, by your meaning 
smile, you think not. You have poured balm 
into my anxious soul. As to age, uow. 
Forty ? I’ivc aud tliirty 1 ” 

Mrs. Sparsit laughed outright. “ A chit,” 
said she. “Not twenty when she wiis 
married.” • 

“ I give you my honor, Mrs. Powlcr,” re- . 
turned the stranger, detaching himself from 
the table, “ that 1 never was so astonished in 
my life I ” 

It really did seem to impress him, to the 
utmost extent of his capacity of being im- 
pressed. Ho looked at his informant for 
full a quarter of a minute, and ap])eared to 
have the surprise in his mind all llie time. 
“I assure you, Mrs. Powlcr,” he then said, 
much exhausted, “ that the father's manner 
prepared me for a grim and stony maturity. 

1 am obliged to you, of all things, for cor- 
recting so absurd a mistake. Pray excuse 
my intrusion. Many thanks. Good day !” 

He bowed himself out ; and Mrs. Sparsit, 
hiding in the window-curtain, saw him lan- 
guishing down the street on the shady side 
of the way, observed of all the town. 

“What do you think of the gentleman, 
BItzer ?” she asked the light porter, when 
he came to take away. 
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"<*Spondi» a deal of money on hie dreBS, 
ma'am.” 

“ It raufit Le admitted,” said Mrs. Spareit, 
“that it’s very tasteful.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” returned Bltzer, if that’s 
worth the money.” 

“ Besides which, ma’am,” resumed Bitzer, 
while he was polishing the table, “he looks 
to me us if he gamed.” 

“ It’s immoral to game,” said Mrs. Spfirsit. 

“It’s ridiculous, ma’am,” said "Bitzer, 

because the chances are against the 
players,” 

Whether it was that the heal prevented 
^Irs. Sparsit from working, or whether it 
was that her hand was out, sUo did no work 
that night. She aat at the window, when the 
sun began to sink behind the snioke ; she sat 
there, wlieu the smoke wa.s burning red, wlien 
the color faded from it, wlieu darkness 
seemed to lise slowly out of the ground, and 
. ct'ec]) ii]>w.‘ird, upward, uj) to the house-tops, 
up the cimieh steeple, up to the summits of 
the f;i.flory cliimneys, up to the sky. Without 
a candle in the room, Mrs. Sparsit sat at the 
wimJtJWj with her hands before her, not 
thinking much of the sounds of evening : 
the whooping of boys, the barking of dogs, 
the rumbling of whecds, the stofvs and voices 
of passengers, the shrill street cries, the clogs 
Upon the pavement when it was their hour 
for gedng by, the shutting -up of shop-shuttcra. 
Not until the light porter announced that 
her uov’turnal sweetbread was read}^ did 
iMrs. Sjiiirsit, arouse herself from her reverie, 
and convey her dense black eyebrows — by 
that time creased with nieditatioji, as if they 
needed ironing out — up stairs. 

“O, you Fool ! ” said Mrs. Spar.sit, when 
she was alone at her supiier. Wliom slie 
meant, she diil not say ; but she could scarcely 
have meant the sweetbread. 


JOHN DUNTON WAS A CITIZEN. 

Many thanks to our inodom literary auLi- 
quaries for the curious diaries iiud amusing 
collections of old letters, which atibrd us such 
pleasant glimpses of social life in long past 
times. Many thanks, too, to the w'orthy 
inditers of these lonjjtforgotten relics — ^gooci, 
quiet souls, many of them— who little thought, 
when they were simply jotting down some 
passing occurrence for tlieir own exclusive 
use, or detailing to 8»uue loving kinsman a 
piece of family news, or the gossip of the 
neighbourhoo<l, that after generations had 
passed away, they would appear in print, 
and be quoted and reviewed. Thanks, 
also, to those egotistical wi iters, numerous in 
every age, though mostly enjoying but an 
ephemeral reputation, who, scoraing private 
diary and confidential correspondence, claimed 
the public for their friend, and sent forth the 
story of their unsuccessful struggles, their 
misfoi't lines*— always, according to them, un- 
merited — ^their wrongs, and tiieir grievances^ 


in small picfi) and bound in ahe^ or 
calf. ; . 

Next to old newspapers we have found no 
species of composition inore suggestive, and 
more illustrative than these homely prcidng 
books, where in the midst of dull details, of 
which the public whom the writer addressed, 
cared but little, and wc, its great-great -grand* 
children, of course, still less, some sketch of lAie 
public characters of the day, some vivid 
notice of some recent public event, some pic- 
ture of limes passed away for over, may be 
I found, and found nowliere else. Among thia 
! class of publications is one volume, wbieh 
attracted some notice on its appearance, 
almost a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
whicli, among collectors of old books, is not 
wholly forgotten, but winch few of our 
[ readers have perhaj)3 ever heard of. It is 
Itlie autobiografdiy of a London bookseller, 
one 0 ohn 1 >uuton : 

John Dunton was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

who dealt with left-legged Tonson, and with 
I Tboin.as Guy when he kept shop in Lombard 
Street; who enqdoyed Eikanah Settle to do 
his poetry, and the author of the Turkish 
Spy his prose ; who published many a 
volume dining the feverish times of James 
I the Second, and the prosporous years suc- 
'ceeding the Kcvuliitlon — John Luntou, of 
; tlie Black Haven, opposite the Poultry 
j Compter, who, in seventeen liundred and 
I live, turned writer himself, and gave the 
world the history of his life and errors : and, 
more amusing still, pcii-aud-ink portraits of 
the various bookmakers and buoksellei’S, 
with whom he had been associated. 

Determined to begin at the beginning, and 
with sutheient minuteness too, John tells 
us that lie was born in sixteen hundred and 
fifty-nine, was very weakly, and so small, 
that he was placed in a quart pot, which 
contained him very easily ; a process this, 
not very well adapted, as we think, to 
I promote the health of a sickly new-bom 
I infant. From this, his first ordeal, he seems 
to have escaped scathless ; so, after 
being duly swathed and rocked, and spoon- 
fed, according to the manner of dealing 
with babies ot his day, and then put into the 
go-cart, he was in process of time sot to his 
hornbook — ^^vhich he hated, while ho set him- 
self to mischief — ^which he much preferredt 
This preference was very trying to his father, 
a countiy clergyman who hoped that hU 
eldest son might follow his calling — ^the -, 
moUicr had died before he was a year cud — so 
he was sent to a neighbouring school. But 
primer, and Lati ii grammar were as distasteful 
to the boy as his hornbook ; and the father : 
was reluctantly compelled to give up the. 
cherished hope of seeing his son in tho 
Church, and to seeic out some aeoular 
calling. From the notices Bunion gives us 0 |^> ' / 
his lather, he seems to liave .been. AB 
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of high Church booksellers — although 
those were the days of the Five-mile and 
Conventicle Acts — but “ to the most eminent 
nresbyterian bookseller in the three king- 
donas/' Mr. Thomas Parkhurst, at the Bible 
and Three Crowns, in Cheapside, near Mer- 
cers’ Chapel. 

It was in the year sixteen hundred and 
seventy- three that John Bun ton made his 
d6but in our city ; and it is curious to remem- 
ber how few of the tamed sights of London 
could then have met his view. London was but 
newly rising from the ashes of her groat fire, 
the Boyal Exchange was not, Old St. Paul’s 
w*us not, but only wide, deep fouiulations, 
where the masterpiece of Wren was years 
afterwards to rise ; all the city gate.s had 
vanished, almost all the beautiful London 
churches — even Bow bells — could no longer 
fling their encouraging chime upon the eager 
ear of the London apprentice ; how strmige 
and sad must the city have looked to the 
young stranger ; but how much sadder to the 
aged man, the born and bred Lomloii citizen ! 
Building was, however, rapidly going on. 
One of the most ostentatious rows of tall re«l- 
brick houses in the new-built city — still 
renialning on the north side of Cheapside, and 
belonging to the Mercers’ Comiiatiy — were 
already liiiished ; and liere Mr. I’arkhurst 
had opened his shop, and here was John 
Bujiton tospcMid tlio seven years of Iiis appren- 
ticeship. it is pleasant to find John, more 
than thirty yeais afterwards, sp(!aking of his 
Honoured Master in terms so respectful 
and alfectiouate. “ He w'as 6cru}udously 
hoiie.st in all thing.s, a good iiia,ster, and very 
kind to all his relations. Indeed, 1 was luost 
kindly received by him, and 1 cannot but say 
that if ever an ajiprenliceship was easy and 
agreeable, it was that which 1 scr'ved.” 

Time pjissed on ; the worthy book.seller 
well satisfied with his apprentice, who tells 
U8 that from disliking his book, he even 
began to be very fond of reading, w lien, alas ! 

a Miss Susanna S , came on a visit to tlie 

Bible and Three Crowns. That slie was 
beautiful, at least to the eyes of the young 
’prentice, there is no doubt, and perhaps she 
looked kindly on him. However, a roguish 
fellow apprentice brought a mysterious note, 
preteuiling it came from the young lady ; 
John Du.nton, overjoyed, forthwith set about 
inditing his first billet-doux, wherein, full of 
gratitude for her notice, he prayed her to 
meethim^he following evening in Grocers’ 
Hall garden. The reader may here be told, 
in parentliesis, that the pleasant gardens 
belonging to the City companies, were then, 
and at a much later period, the scenes of 
many' a city courtship. We have heard the 
vtory one of our grandmothers, a fair 
yo>n^ maiden in black veltet hat and blush- 


rose ribbons, stood, shepherdess-like, tmder 
the trees in Drapers' Garden, contemplating 
the Cupid and swan, which we believe etiu 
grace the fountain there ; and how a stu- 
dious young man, ordered to walk for his 
health, unhappily one springtide evening 
wandered thither, and received an incurable 
wound from the black velvet hat, and blush- 
rose ribbons, or rather from the soft blue 
eyes beneath. And how he pined and was 
thought to be in a decline, until a kind 
lady wortli ten doctors (and so like one of 
the discreet old ladies in the Arabian 
Nights, that we should lesYiect her for 
that, if for nothing else), recommended him 
to resume liis walks in Drapers’ Garden, 
and seek the remedy from the same source 
that had given the wound. Often did 
the old people discourse i)lea.santly ou 
this love passage of their youth, and 
always did they enjoy a walk in Drapers’ 
G,arden. 

Not HO fortunate was our young appren- 
tice. The young lady came to Grocers’ 
Garden, “but so soon as I revealed the occa- 
sion, she told me she wsts ignorant of it.” 
The “‘prentice bold” as the ice had been 
broken, seems to have thought it a pity so 
good an opportunity of “keeping company” 
sliould be so he began to fiay th(i young 
lady due attontiou, and sport was becoming 
• earnest, wlicn, “my master making a timely 
discovery,” sent Miss Susanna back into the 
country. 

Next year John Dunton w'cnt to see his * 
worthy lather, then on his tleath-bed, and on 
his retui'ii seems to have settled again soberly 
to business. On one point only, iloes there 
seem to have been .any ditt’erenco be- 
tween mitsLer and apprentice ; tiiis was 
a fancy Dunton had of late taken to 
attend Mr. Doolittle’s meeting, then held in 
Barber Surgeons’ Hall, Monk well Street. 
Now, this Nonconforaiist mipistcr was a 
roost worthy man, ami highly reupfcted, but 
according to tlie strict aiTangemeuts of well- 
ordered lainilies in the seventeenth century all 
who ate their Sunday pudding and roast 
meat together, weie expected also to attend 
public worship together; so “Mr. Park- 
liunit told me tliat I broke the order and 
harmony of his family.” A severe pimisli- 
Tiient was in store for i.he wayward appreu- 
tjce. “One Sunday,” when doubtlcHs in- 
stead of busily setting down the heads 
and particulars of the good man’s sermon 
in his little table-book, his eyes were wan- 
dering about, “ the beautiful Ikicbael Seaton 
gave me a fatal wound.” 

Agiun did the young apprentice set about 
inditing love letters, and there were stolen 
visits, and •ynuch time stolen too from my 
master’s business, at Mr. Dawson’s dancing- 
school.” It is provoking to find him break- 
ing off here with the ajiology, that to relate 
“all these exti;avagaucies would be almost 
to commit the same error over again.” Ho 
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abruptly adds, tliat he gave up love-making, 
and was now hurried on to another extreme 
—politics. 

The aspect of affairs in one thousard six 
hundred and seventy-nine was certainly 
threatening. The King's continued unwil- 
lingness to call the parliament together, and 
the influence of the Duke of York over him, 
excited the just indignation of the people, 
who felt that they Ijad already borne too 
much. Petitions, therefore, were got up by 
the Whig party, jiraying that parliament 
might be assembled ; and counter-petitions 
were got up by the “Tories and Tantivies,” 
expressing their “abhorrence” of all Jiucli 
petitioners. In London, the ]i end-quarters 
of the Whigs, there w'as great ferment, and 

Up ftroBe tlic *preiilifes all. 

Living in London Loth proper and tall, 

to vindicate the riglits of free Englishmen to 
a free parliament. 

The a])j)renticcs of the chief Presby- 
terian bookseller could not be inactive | 
on such an occasion, so Joshua Evans, and : 
John Dunton were among the first, and were 
soon joined by throe hundred, and had 
frequent meetings at Pusscl’s house in Iron- 
monger Lane ; a tavern honored by Sir 
iloger I’Eatrange, on account of the opinions 
of its iroquenters, with some of his choicest 
Billingsgate. Here the valorous apprentices 
met ; doubtless toasting The Good Cause, as 
their fathers had done during a more suc- 
cessful contest, and probably wearing tlie 
"reen ribbon, the badge of the Petitioners 
in their caps, just as the AbhoiTcrs 
mounted the scarlet ribbon — ^tlie blue and the 
orange being as yet unknown. With no little 
glee John tells us how badly the counter- 
petition of the Tory apprentices succeeded, i 
and how thousands of signatures were sub- 
scribed to theirs. It apj)ears that this peti- 1 
tion was in the form of a remonstrance to | 
be addressed' to the I^ord ISIayor. So, on the | 
appointed day, a deputation of twenty — , 
John among the foremost — went, being intro- i 
ducod by that worthy man, so celebrated for I 
his lifelong benevolence, Mr. Firmin, The 
young patriots were courteously received by | 
the Lord Mjiyor — hib.’ Patience Ward — who | 
promised he would acquaint the King with 
its contents, and tlien dismissed them with a ' 
recommendation to behave themselves as 
became London apprentices. 

Dunton ’a term of servitude was now near 
its close, and the next notice we find is, the 
Customary feast which he provided for his 
friends at its expiration, to celebrate its 
funeral; such entertainments, he remarks, 
**are vanity and very expensive,” and we 
find that one hundred apprentices were 
invited I 

John Dunton, now free of his master and 
of the City, and of the worshipful Stationers’ 
Company, determined to se^ up for himself 
at once — a practice veiy general in all 


trades at thie time. But the' young 
trader was expected to be thrifty ; sO' John 
did not begin with a dashing shop, but took 
“ half a shop, a warehouse, and a lashipnjable 
chamber, which I had of honest Mr. John 
Brown, whose extra civility to me I liave hot 
yet forgotten and he adds, “the world and 
business now set me perfectly at case from all 
inclination to love and courtship.” Printing, 
lie tells us, was “uppermost in my thoughts, 
and, therefore, authors began to ply me with 
specimens, as earnestly and with as much 
passion and concern, as the watermen do 
passengers with oars and scullers.” Having 
had some acquaintance with this class during 
his apprenticeship, J ohn kept tlicm all at a dis- 
tance, knowing them, as he says, to be inve- 
terate paste and scissors hacks, and ,most 
inveterate liai-s, too ; for, “they will pretend 
to have studied six or seven years in the 
Bodleian Library, and to have turned over 
all the fathers, though you shall find that 
they can scarce tell Avhether they flourished 
I before tlie Cliristian era or afterwards.” So 
1 the first publication of our young tradesman 
was no trashy work, but a pious book, 
wnttenby worthy Mr. Doolittle, “and it fully 
answered its end, for, by exchanging it 
through the whole trade, it furnished my 
shop with all sorts of books saleable at that 
time, and, moreover, brought me acquainted 
with the ingenious gentlemen who were then 
students under Mr. Doolittle’s care.” These 
belonged to the academy at [slingloii, where, 
it still being the period of the "indulgence, 
this learned Nonconformist was permitted 
to teach young gentlemen to construe Greek, 
Avithoutlnying, as heretofore, the fear of bonds 
and imprisonment before his eyes. Among 
other books, Dunton also printed a sermon, 
preached by a country clergjunau on the 
occasion of the “ Ignoramus J ury ” acquitting 
Lord Shaftesbury. This is woi thy of notice, 
if only to show the extravagance of party- 
feeling, since the title of the sermon was, 
Daniel in the Den ; or, the Lord-President’s 
Imprisonment and Miraculous Deliverance. 

If in the year one thousand six hundred 
and seventy-nine public affairs were gloomy, 
they were far more gloomy iu one thousand 
six hundred and eiglity-one — two, w'hcn the 
King dissolved the Parliament, and the laws 
against the Nonconformists were put in foree 
more severely than ever. But John Dunton, , 
who seems to have been, to use Ouddi^ 
Hcadrigg’s phrase, but a coward body after 
a’, kept respectfully aloof from politics. 
It was a dangerous time for bookseller^ 
and printers, many of whom were lined : 
among them two of liis acquaintadbe, Jane« 
way, the chief oj^ouentofSirBogerrE^rai^ 
and Benjamin Harris, a bookseller in Graces 
church-street, who were set in the piUonr 
besides, for pretended libels. When Harris 
was pilloried, Dunton tells us, that his 
hearted wife stood by him, to defepd her 
husband from mob, and doubUesft' hl^ 
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proved m effectual ahield. They then fled 
to that 

Land of exiled liberty, 

New England, -where they dwelt and pros- 
petted. It is pleasant to And that, on the 
return of better times, they returned to 
[England, took the old shop in Gracecliurch- 
fltreet, and, in the words of the old story- 
books, lived happy ever after. 

Such testify ings did not suit John Dun- 
ton ; ho seems to have gone prosperously on ; 
and, as he was now a well-to-do young 
tradesnmn, “my friends began to persecute 
me about matrimony. Old Mrs. Seaton ** 
(we supj>ose the fair Ibichiicl was disposed ot), 
“first sets upon me, and recommends one 
Sarali l^ay of ilatelille ; she w^as pretty, well 
bred, her fortune was considerable, and she 
was the best-natured creature in the world.” | 
Here were attractions enough ; but another I 
kind friend, who seems to have had a sharp 
to the shop, suggested, “ there is Saraii 
Doolittle, a better wife for you by ten 
degrees, and then you will have her father’s 
copyriglits for nothing.” This bribe of the 
father’s copyriglits is, w'c think, unrivalled in 
the annals of wife-hunting. Wlnle John 
was deliberating between the two Sarahs, we 
are happy to find that Sam Crook won 
Sarah Doolittle — caring pi’obably more for 
the lady than her father’s manuscripts. An- 
other proposal was made of a third Sarali, 
one Miss Briscoe of Uxbridge, who was both 
handsome and rich ; but while John was deli- 
berating ho strolled into Dr. j^nuesley’s 
meeting in St. Helen’s one Sunday morning 
and there he soon singled out a young lady, 
that almost “ charmwl me dead.” 

Ho forthwith made impiiries about this 
charmer, when he foundthai she w’as one of the 
preacher’s daughters, but pre-cngage<l. A very 
matter-of-fact friend, however, who seems to 
have thought that if one would not do another 
might, recommended him to look out a lady- 
love from among the doctor’s other daugh- 
ters, — he had sdniost a round dozen — and 
this hint John acted upon, and in Miss Eliza- 
beth, an elder sister, he found one who, he tells 
US made a deeper impression u}k}U him than 
any before. 

Hitherto, our young bookseller seems to 
have been only playing at courtship, but 
now it was a matter of sober earnest, so 
with “ Mr. Isaac Brindly and Mr. Marryat 
to second my proposal, I went to the doc- 
tor’s.” The old gentleman received the 
C^r courteously, and after having sent to 
Mr - Parkhurst, who spoke well of his late 
apprentice, “gave full consent, if I could pre- 
vS with her.” The fair lady did not prove 
VUkind ; so they began to correspond in 
lover-Uke style: not as plain John And 
]^isabeth, but as Philaret and Iris ! How 
widely < the taste for high-flown language 
aud exBgmrated notions, doubtless borrowed 
£rbm ihe french romauce3,|pust have spread, 


we may imagine, when we find a jLondou 
bookseller, and the daughter of a Noncon- 
formist minister, christening themselves by 
such fanciful names, and calling their friends^ 
Arsinda, Liudamini, and Philomela ? Phi- 
laret writing to his “ fair conqueror” at 
Tunbridge Wells, tells her that “ her absence 
is intolerable ! ” To which Iris replies 
that “ all courtships must have a little knight- 
errantry in them, otherwise the lover is 
reckoned to be somewhat dull.” Who shall 
say that the age of chivalry was over then. 

With great glee John Dunton took a 
large shop at the corner of Princes-street^ 
and its sign was the Black Haven ; and from 
thence, on August the third, one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-two, he proceeded to 
Allhallo ws-on-the- Wall, being well attended 
thither, to bo married. lie tells us his 
fatlier-ih-law, on their return, preached 
1 . sermon on the occasion, which was suc- 
ceeded by a handsome dinner, at w’liicli there 
was a large party. “As soon as dinner was 
ended, an ingenious gentleman called myself 
and bride out from the company, and pi’e- 
sented an epithalamiuin.” I’his is duly 
printed, and as it is all about Cjolden 
Hymen, and little Cupids, amj sister Graces, 
we doubt not was very acceptable to Iria 
and Philaret. Dunton describes the WTdding- 
ring as having two hearts united upon it, and 
j the posy was, 

God saw tliee 

Most Ht for me. 

A distich worthy of Settle himself. Pen- 
and-ink portraits of the bride and bridegroom 
followed, the lady’s written by a female tvieiid, 
and his by her sister. We are told that Iria 
“is tall, with light chesnut hair, dark eyes, 
little mouth, white hands, and complexion, 
very fair ; ” while Philaret “ has eyes black 
and full of spirit, and countenance rendered 
amiable by a cheerful ami sprightly air.’* 
This pen portrait would ai)])c:ii’*to be rather 
flattering; for his real portrait, prefixed to 
the book, represents him as a heavy-looking 
man. 

“Being established now, my dear Iris be- 
came bookseller, cash-keeper, managed all my 
affairs for me, and left me to my own ram- 
bling humour.” This was, unfortunately, the 
worst thing that could befal so unsteady a 
tradesman os Philaret ; he seems to have 
attended but little to Lis business, and ib 
])robably (for he has not expressly told us), 
partly failed, since “ on the defeat of Mon- 
mouth, having at that time flvo hundred 
pounds owing me in New England, I thought 
1 would go there.” 

Perhaps John bad become involved, as 
many other Loudon tradesmen had, in that 
ill-starred rising, and found it i)rudeut to go 
away for a time. His fatlier-iu-law, who had 
lately been prosecuted, api)rovt*d of his goings 
and “ dear Iris ” willingly, though sorrowfully 
acquiesced ; at Gravesend he met a brother 
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tookseller* “ whose circumstan«es being some- Baxter^ Bates, or Howe, and there were 
what perplexing, was making his way to plenty of hacks who, for a trifting conskleira- 
Holland/’ and he uixDBelf embarKed'forBoston tion were ready to manufacture to <Mrder, 
with thirty passengers fiyiufj for safety from works that had never been written by the 
ths rout of Sedgemoor. while they were author whose name was displayedozi the titite^ ' 
still detained in the Downs, a terrible storm page. This practice, as may well besapposed, 
came on, and he remarks that it was on that was scouted by respectable publis^rs. 
very day *^when the innocent Cornish, and Among John Dunton’s writers, we find soiae 
the compassionate Mrs. Gaunt fell sacrifices well-known names : Defoe, whom he charae*- 
to popish cruelty.” We were four mouths terises as “of very good parts, and of very cleat 
at sea, and the captain being a rough, covet- sense, but he writes too much ; ” Elkauah 
ous tarpaulin, with a smatteruig of divinity,” Settle, who “has got himself the report of 
half starved the passengers ; also inflicted in- being a good poet ; ” then there is Mr. Pitts, 
suiferably long expositions of Scriptui-e upon “ a mere angel of a man,” who was, in papt> 
them, which highly offoB<icd the poor Sedge- author of a work of a very unangelic chairacter, 
moor fugitives. It was a happy day for The Bloody Assize ; but which he was 
^em all when they landed at Boston. well qualilied to write, having been a surgeon 

John Diinton’s picture of Boston, the Boston in Moimiouth’s unfortunate army, and thus'a 
onlysome twentyyears later of Hester Pryune, witness of Jefferies’ apjad ling butcheries. Of 
is very graphic ; and we are vividly reminded this work more than six thousand were sold, 
of Hawthorn’s powerful story when we Another writer, now forgotten, was a Mr. 
find him detailing how a woman, convicted Barlow, rector of Chalgrove, “a man, in some 
of intrigue with an Indian, was condemned sense, of vei-y great worth ; but he has got a 
to wear upon her rmht arm the figure of strange hahit (scarcely so strange to us, we 
an Indian, and in red cloth. His accounts must add, as to John) of bonowing money, 
of the visits lie paid, and the marvels he saw, and deferring the payment tliereof;” there 
are very amusing. He visited the venerable is, Jilao, Mr. Phillips, “ who will write a design 
Elliott, Jiud his company of civilised red men, oil* in a very little time, if the gout or claret 
and saw the king and queen; the former, do not stop him.” But “the best-accom- 
he says, had a sort of a horse face ; but the })lished hackney author I ever met with, was 
lady had eyes black as jet, and teeth white | Mr. Bradshaw ; his genius was quite above 
as ivory. There was somewhat of the sharp | the common size, nnd Lis style was incom- 
Y ankoe spirit of trade extan i, oven at that early i parably fine.” This fine genius unhappily had 
day; for he remarks that “ he who trades with j an unaccountable habit of receiving money in 
the people of Boston, should be furnished with | advance, and then walking off, no one knew 
a Grecian laith, as he mayget promises enough, ! whither ; as “ you could present to him no de- 
but their payments come late.” The ven- j sign, but he wouhl go through W'ith it.” Dun- 
ture of books, however, which he took over, ' ton “ fixed him down to one, and furnished 
answered well, and after a pleasant sojourn him both wdth money and books; but my 
of some moutbs, he returned safely to g^tlemaii thought tit to remove himself, nor 
England. could 1 find him, till one day T met his wife, 

During this time, his business soems to who told me lie was engaged on the Turkish 
have been carried on by his excel lent wife, Spy, at forty sbiliings a sheet, twenty shil- 
whose hitters prove her ^ to hsve been a lings for himself jis he sent them, and twenty 
woman of noi common attainments, Phihu’et shillings to pay off old arrears. 

Iris notwithstanding. The following summer John tells us that during these nine 
Duntoii went to Holland, and at the close of years he printed more than six hiuidred 
that ) ear, trusting better times were at hand, works ; when we bear in mind that there 
he returned, determined now in good earnest to were several London booksellers in more ex- 
stick to his shop. “ My humour of ram- tensive trade than he, we can scarcely accuse 
bling,” he says, “was now pretty nigli over,” that age of the general illiteracy which is 
so he took a new sUhp, opposite the Poultry commonly charged on it. Many of John’s 
Compter, again set up the sign of the Black publications were certainly bdt of ephe- 
Eaven, and opened it on the same chty tlufct meral value, but there were some, both reli- 
the Prince of Orange came to London. gious and historical, that took a high place. 

The next nine years of his life passed His great venture, however, he tells us, 
pleasantly and prosj^erously. He became was the Athenian Mercury, a weekly 
an extensive pubUslier, and the accounts he paper devoted to all kinds of discussion, bi^ 
gives, both of the writers lie employed, and the chiefly to literature. This met with great 
booksellers whom he knew, are very curious success, being highly commended by nian;jr;' 
and entertaining. The literary prolession was writers: tlie Pindaric lady Philomela^ uoipfr'. 
as low as it well could be, and it is singular to known as Mrs. Howc^^lpitiBg a poem in it, ana 
fimi how many hack writers were in orders. “Mf. Swift, a counti^^Hitlemaii, sent me ap' 
The Nonconformist ministers, however, wrote ode.” Swift was, attliat time, all unknown to 
largely, and tlioir works were sure of an ex- fame, a resident at Moor Park, as the bumt^ \ 
tensive sale. Jolm remarks how anxious proteg6 of Sir WillUm Temple, This 
the trade was tp obtain' any works of odlcai flourished six year% emSug br 
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0UNTON “WAS A CITIZEN. 


Eebruftry, sixteen hundred and nlnety-siX) in 
<jOnsequenee, Dunton tells us, of the great 
ii^crease of similar ventures. The complete 
eeries formed twenty volumes, folio, and 
perhaps among so great a mass of writings, 
some papers not altogether deserving of ob- 
livion may be found. 

. It may be well here, to give the reader a 
few of Dunton’s pen-and-ink sketches of his 
In'others in trade. Chief among the London 
booksellers at this time was Itichard Cliiswell, 

■ of the Bose and Crown in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, “ who well deserves the title of metro- 
politan bookseller of Kti gland, for his name at 
the bottom of a title-page doth sufficiently 
recommend the book ; tor he has not lieen 
known to print, either a bad book, or on bad 
paper : moreover, he knows how to value a 
<Jopy according to its worth.” Then there is 
“ Mr. Thomas Parkhurst, mine honoured 
master,” whose excellent character has already 
been given, and has met with very 

strange success, for I have known him sell off 
the whole impression before the book has 
been almost heanl of in London.” Next, 
there is that Lonrlon celebrity, Thomfis Guy, 
the founder of the two Borougli hos^iilals. 

lie entertains a sincere respect for English 
liberty, is a man of strong reason, and very 
charitable.” John does Tiot tell us, as 
doubtless it was well known, tliat the founda- 
tion of Guy’s enormous wealth was laid by 
the printing of Bibles, which, at this period, 
were very largely imported from IJoiland, but 
which were mostly found to be extremely 
incorrect. His first sliop was in Slocks 
Market, tho present site of the Mansion 
House ; and while there, and after he rcmove«l 
to his larger shop in Lombard Street, being 
single and very saving, he was accustomed to 
have hia frugal diimer fetched from a neigh- 
bouring cook’s-shop, and to make his counter 
Ids dinner-table, with an old newspa]>er for 
A tablecloth. Tim habits of Mr. liichard 
Parker, “ whose body is in good cimdition 
and plump,” we imagine to have been 
different. He, top, “is fortunate in all be 
prints; and much beloved liy the merchants,” 
<60, doubtless, be eat hU I'oast beef off a 
damask tablecloth, with his bottle of Madeira 
—wines were uii excised in those palmy days — 
and the tall lod^-stemmed glass by his side. 
Jacob Tonsoh, of “ the two left legs,” receives 
a very high character : “ to do him jus- 
tice he spe^s liis mind on all occasions, and 
flatters nobody.” Hryden and Pope would 
both concur in the truth of this, although we 
•doubt if they would make it the subject of 
aompUment. Then, there is Mr. Kott 1 eby, with 
Ilia sign of the Bishop’s Jiead ; “ and indeed ! 
he is pretty warmly dkgoied that way ” — in 
terms, rather Cdimerous Jacobite ; 
ezul there are also Mh^werroughs and Mr. 

hath of Little Mr. Walton 

deaerras a passing natiesy as a very cour- 
te 6 «ui;#«S 4 aUdiough liia^trade lies much 
amonif, the lawyers ” 1 Q%.ere are two or 


three lady booksellers ; one of them an 
unmarried lady, Mi-s. Lucy Soule, “ who is 
both a printer and a bookseller — being a good 
compositor herself. She hath refused many 
offers because that her aged mother might 
have the chief command in her house.” 

John Dunton gives us many more sketches 
of booksellers. “ A Mr. More, with whom 1 
travelled to Brentford ; ” how suggestive of 
bad roads and slow travelling ! “ there was no 
virtue but he possessed it.” We might travel 
ill these days — very often have, perhaps — 
with similar paragons, and not have a chance 
of finding them out. All the booksellers do not, 
however, come in for so favourable a character. 
A Mr. Salushury is denounced as “ a silly, 
empty, morose fellow, with as much conceit, 
and as little reason for it, as any man T know.” 
As it appears this gentleman was admired by 
the ladies, we .are perhaps supplied with the 
true reason for this abuse. But the worst of 
all was one Mr. Lee, of Jjombard Street, who 
was “ a cormorant and a pirate. Copies, 
books, men, shops — all were one ; he held no 
propiiety, good or bud, right or wrong, till 
at last ho became known, and tlien he 
marched off, to Ireland.” 

.Ueturnmg to the Black Baven, John Diinton 
tells us, that the world still smiled upon him. In 
sixteen hundred and ninety-two, having been 
leltsomo pro})erfy by a relation, he was enabled 
to take up tlic livery of tho Stationers’ Com- 
j^my ; and soon after, Sir Willi.'im Ashurst 
being lord mayor, iho master and wardens, 
and .a select few of the Iweryipen, were 
invited to dine with him. Tins is noted 
[down as a white day by John, for he 
w'as one of the number, and he went with 
them i]i procession to Grocers’ Hall — riid ho 
remember tho old love-making in the garden 
theie, as he sat in solemn state in hiy livery 
gown as one of tho Worshipful Comjianyof 
Stationers ! — and he tells us that the enter- 
tainment was sumptuous, and riie lord mayor 
‘‘sent a noble spoon to our wives.” 

Alas ! the days are gone when there was 
any association between a Lord Mayor, or 
any lord, and a noKle spoon. 

Soon after the discontinuance of the 
Athenian Mercury, John seems have ne- 
glected business ; he hints sornwRiing about 
“ a design,” and that to enjoy the leisure 
nccossai'y for it, he took “an airv apartment” 
in Bull Head Court, Jewin StVfel, and there 
was accustomed to spend- his days, instead 
of behind the broad counffif, or beneath 
the pent-house of the Black Raven. But he 
well knew there was one, though in delicate 
liealih and fast-failing strength, who would 
keep faithful watch there. And so she did 
as long as health permitted — perhaps longer 
than she ought ; but at length “ dear iris ” 
was confined to her chamber, where patiently, 
cheerfully, and most unselfishly, she bore 
many long months of sickness. At length, 
on the twenty-eighth of May, sixteen hun- 
dred and ninety-seven, she breathed her 
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last. Tlie grief of her luiBband on this 
occasion exhibits itself in so much extra- 
vagance, that 've are almost prepared to 
expect it would not be very lasting. He 
tells us, however, that he provided mourn- 
ing for twenty of her relations, had her 
buried handsomely in Bimhill Fields, and 
requested Mr. Rogers to i)reach lier funeral 
sermon at her late father’s meeting-house. 
"We have this sermon now before us — not a 
pamphlet, but a well-bound octavo volume, 
containing the Character of a good Woman, 
in a Funeral Discourse, with a long essay for 
a preface, together witli an Epistle dedica- 
tory, to the Ladies who are religious and good- 
; humoured, both in a single and inarried 
State — a envious and anuisiug book it is, 
almost, we think, unique of its kind. A 
tombstone, with a long inscription in verse, 
was placed over licr grave, and with the nar- 
rative of these funeral honours paid to “ dear 
Iris,” the work concludes. 

Notwithstanding liis vows of eternal re- 
membrance of dear Iris, we find that John 
married again within little more than six 
months after ! The lady possessed some 
pi'operty, 'and her mother luorc^ but soon 
, after her marriage she left him, and her 
dislike seems to have been irreconcilable. 
Dunton now gave up the Black Raven, and 
went to Dublin with a large consignment of 
books. On his return, his wife being still 
unwilling to come back to him, he attacked 
her mother in a bitter pamphlet, showing up 
Madam Jane Nicholas, of St. Alban’s, for 
preventing ** dear Valeria ” from rctuming 
to him. An auswei* was published by the 
ladies’ friends, and in one of dear Valeria’s 
letters she plainly tells biin, “ I and all good 
people think you never married rue for love, ' 
Dut for my money.” We next find him, in ; 
seventeen liundred and five, preparing his [ 
, Life and Errors for the press, in solitude, j 
heiug compelled to keep out of the way of I 
creditors ; and it must have been sad for | 
him to reflect, how many of his brothers in 
trade were still gaining a competency, if not a | 
fortune, under their respective signs, while he, | 
by iudnlgiug his old wayward and unsettled ! 
diswsitioii, was sinking fast into the veryj 
rai^s he db flesi)lsedVthe ranks of the hack | 
writers, whom he (likely enough) had not! 
done much to reclaim. | 

And, iudeefl^ouly as a pamphlet writer I 
was John Dnnton lienccforwanl known. His 
publications weife very numerous, and one on 
the Hanoverian succession, entitled, Neck ! 
or Nothing, is declared by Swift himself to 
have been among the best ever published. In 
seventeen hundred and twenty-three, John, 
then an old man, petitioned the goverumeut 
for a pension, in reward for forty pamphlets 
written in its favour, but the application does 
not appear to have been successful. The last 
notice of him, is in Pope’s Dunciad, and from 
this it would seem that he was in poverty. 
If^lEaving survived his second wife, to whom we 
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believe he was never reconciled, John Dunton 
died ill seventeen hundred and thirty-three, 
at the age of seventy-four. 

AN OLD OFFENDER 

A CULVR1T, from the Btony prison brought. 

Stands at the soleinii stem judicial bar ; 

A thief of many seasons ; ti-accd and caught, 

The plunder in his gripe. With mouth ajar, 

He strives to look untouched by evil thought, 

But his eye steals around for friends afar. 

“ Who owns the hoy ? ’* No answer. “ Eight yeart 


“ Who owns the hoy ? ’* No answer. “ Eight veart 
old .f ” 

** His tenth offence, sir.’* << Well, what has ho 
done?” 

“ Cut off this watch, these seals.” He’s very hold : 

Where is his daily living earned, or won P ” 

** 111 the streets, both night and day, sir, hot or cold.” 

“ Wheic are the poor child’s parents?” “He has 
none.” 

None — none ! No parent ! liike the cuckoo’s young, 
Oast on the lap of chance, for life, for bread ; 
Amougiit the starved and Biiiful roughly flung; 

By felons taught ; by nightly plunder fed ! 

Help, angels ! who his birtii-day carol sung, 

Teach bmi, or take him quickly to the dead. 

“ Help ! ” through the regions of the echoing sky. 
Through earth, and all its zones and circles, lings. 

Ah, leavu ! When tears are forced from Pity’s eje, 

To every gentle orb a moisture clings ; 

When Worth for human misery breathes a sigh, 

111 answering niiisie, know, an angel sings. 

BROTHER MIETH AND HIS 
BROTHERS. 

“Why do I look lovingly back on the two 
yt*ai*s of childhood passed in exile from all 
friends at home, amoug one or tw'O hundred 
boys under the guidance of one or two dozen 
masters ? Why do I believe, as I do fimily, that 
1 learned precious IhingsinthatGermaii school 
which suffered me to forget my little Greek, 
and to dwindle down from a precocious bolter 
of Virgil to a bad decliner of rex, regis ; which 
administered its Euclid in homoeopathic doses; 
which taught me td write in mystic charac- 
ters that had to be unlearnt at home ; and in 
which I cannot remember that I ever did a 
sum ? Why do I believe that I learned more 
than ever in the same time befdte or after, till 
I went as a man into the school of sorrow T 
For the benefit of teachers, let me try to look 
at tb-at school from the lx)y’s point of view, 
and find out what the lessons were by which, ■ 
I profited. 

From several English boarding-schools 
through which I had been shifted with the 
vain hope offlnduig, at last, one that was a > 
proper place of education, I went to New 
Unkrant on the Rhine, veijr little boy ; ex- 
perienced in theapplications of the fag, familiar 
with the respective powers of fists, stones, nuts, 
whipcord in all its combluatioiis, bumpihg 
against corners of wall, tommy and cane, and 
other means of torture. I had learned te be 
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roeklesB about blows, to regard a big boy or a 
cohoolmaster as a natural enemy, and to feel 
proud because there were few others so 

R to defy or insult the teacher, or to 
tn while he plied the stick. 1 was 
i ' familiar with filth and falsehood. 1 am 
ashamed to think of all that T, a very young 
' ^hild, had learned, and 1 wonder at the 
little incidents belonging to that time, which 
t show how hard a struggle the good spirit that 
belongs to childhood had maintained, in self- 
defence, against such miserable influences. 
But the Seven Champions of Christendom 
defended me from a great deal of harm. 1 
should have been undone had not the genii 
and the white cat, whom I nursed secretly, 
been on my side, and given me good counsel. 

Brother Mieth it was who mot me on Iho 
pier when I first landed at New Unkrant, 
with niy small portmanteau, and there wel- 
comed me in broken English as no teacher 
had ever welcomed me before. 

He took me into a school oontairiiiig about 
one hundred and fifty boys. These were 
associated as close comrades in groups of 
twenty, formed by lierding together those 
most nearly alike in age. Each herd had its 
own rooms superintended by two brothers : 
one brother to take charge of the minds, the 
other of the bodies, of the children. The 
whole school dined and supj)ed together in 
one hall ; we all slept together in one mighty 
dormitory : each in the little bed that ho him- 
self had made ; and wc all met at chapel. In 
the classes that were changed from hour to 
hoiir, we were thrown together in sets formed, 
of courae, not according to our age, but our 
attainments. Out of doors, agaiii, all were 
together, oltcii in the common playground, a 
large garden outside the town. Each, there- 
fore, knew all. Of the play-garden, be it said 
that there was material provided there fur 
plenty of rough sport, and there were temples 
in it adorned w’ith tablets to the memory of 
dead teachers who had been much loved. 
Eor incidents recurring almost daily, our 
imaginations were ai^pcaled to, and our hearts 
were touched. 

That was the spirit of the school. Its 
power was immense. The multitude of boy.s, 
living together as a sort of federal rcipublic, 
was not only maintained in perfect discipline 
without an act of violence, but very few went 
away from among us whose minds had not 
been, to some degree, enriched, enlarged, en- 
nobled. During tho two years that I spent 
there, not a blow was struck, except the few 
that seasoned our own boyish quari*els. They 
were few enough. 

We were not milksops. We braved peril 
ii^ many of our sports ; we were for true 
knights, not for recreants ; cowardice was 
abhorred among us; we were chevaliers 
. Tnthout fear ; but also, more than is usual 
communities of boys, without re- 
prou^ . A spirit of truthfulness, of gentle- 
I of cordiality between tlie teachers and 


the taught, pervaded our whole body ; jpnii- 
ishments of the most nominal kinds sumoed 
for the scholastic discipline ; insubordination,, 
there was none ; secret contempt of authority; 
there was none. New-comers brought vices 
with them very often, or began tlieir now’ 
school-life in the wrong tunc ; the good spirit 
soon infected them ; they foil into the right 
harmony within a week or a month. And what 
was the secret of the influence exerted over us* 
by these gentle Moravians 1 Tliey lived 
before us blameless lives ; they had, in them- 
selves, a child-like simplicity of mind and 
purpose ; they were so truthful that they did 
not seem able to understand deceit ; and, os- 
1 have said, they won our hearts by sulTering 
the free play of our fancies. 

These Moravians are said sometimes to^ 
resemble Quakers, and there is not much 
fancy in a Quaker perhaps. It may be said, 
for example, that the plan of burial used by 
the brotherliood is Quaker-like in its sim- 
])licity. There is a square churchyard with 
a broad walk down the middle. The first 
brother who dies is laid in one corner, and 
the first sister who dies is laid in the oppositfr 
corner ; the dead who follow, are set in rows, 
as beans are set in a field. The rows ot 
brothers multiply on one side of the walk, the 
rt)ws of sisters on the other, and no difference 
of rank is shown. There is but a single form 
for the flat sl.one that is laid over each grave 
as a lid. Formality this may be, but it did 
not seem formality to us. Our hearts were 
moved at tho aspect of a graveyard that was 
so much like our own dormitory with its 
rows of bods — a place in which all rested as 
equals, until the time of tho awakening. Ifc 
stirred our fancies more than any fancies 
could be stirred by the colossal tea-caddies 
in stone, and* the stone tea-urns without 
spouts, that indicate, in English cemeteries, 
where the respectable dead bodies have beeir 
placed. Concerning them, a cl^ild can only 
wonder why there are only urns and tea- 
caddies, — why none of the tombs are deco- 
rated with a cup and saucer, or a spoon, or 
sugar-tongues — where the well-executed 
toast-rack is. 

Of this Moravian churchyard, I havfr 
more to say, for y. was, in truth,- part of our 
school. Not that we learnt any geography 
lessons among tho tombs, but we did cer- 
tainly learn lessons there. lam about to hor- 
rify some nervous parents. We boys used to- 
see cc»rpses and attend funerals. 

Geutle Brother Mieth was but a young" 
man. At one time of his life ho had been ta 
the Greenland Mission; but, failing health 
had warned his companions to send him 
home to his own milder climate : so it chanced, 
therefore, that he ended his life os a teacher 
at New Unkrant He taught, and he wa» 
prompt to learn, while holding friendly talk 
with boys from all parts of the world, assem- 
blctl ill the school. There were a great many, 
of us English — all sad braggers about our 
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foAur eomer towers of such height as it would the school in such cases, we were permitM, 
enter only into the mind of Mr. Barry to (not compelled) to go and be with our Mend . 
Conceive, and had confidently displayed it for the last time. Ind with' what full heartp 
to some young German and French friends, we passed the threshold of the little rpomi, 
even to Brother Mieth and a few teachers, as to find Brother Mieth placidly sleeping iu 
a sketch from memoiy of iny native halls in a pretty bed, one of his hands lying on the 
'Gower-street, London. An English boy who couuterpiine with roses in it. We felt no 
had been my companion at home bore witness horror at the stillness iind whiteness of ' his 
to the accuracy of the picture, and obtained face ; our thoiiglits of Death and lleaveu were 
from me, as his reward, the decision that his allied too closely for that, 
father’s park must be abojit three times llien came the fimeral. Before wejour- 
larger than the principality of Unki-ant neyed to the graveyard, all mot in the quiet 
Brother Mieth never doubted us, or never chapel, where there was a abort service, and a 
seemed to doubt. When, during a long walk ! hymn : sung to stirring music of wind insti'u- 
on the ‘alloc bordered with apple-trees that ' ments, stringed instruments, and organ. The 
led from New Unkrant to Sclaieidevdiugen, ! minister then opened a small paper, and read 
I described to Brother Mieth a domestic j from it a brief memoir of our friend, through 
ceremony that I liad lately witnessed at ! which we heard for the first time what had 
home, taking the whole mass of my very happened to him, and what work he had found 
startling details out of a tale in the Eomauce time to do in all the years before his grave was 
of Spanish Histoiy, the good brothei' mani- ready. Knowing then, better than ever, whom 
fested not a trace of doubt. He bad seen we followed, all the men of the brotherhood, 
strange things in Greenland ; and in England • and all the boys in the school, two by two, 
things might possibly be stranger. Against I wdth no })omp but the pomp of numbers, fol- 
this quiet trustfulness, no child’s spirit of lowed the bearers of a simple collin. Arrived 
untrutli could maintain itself. I remember at the churcliyiird wc tlnu’c formed a great 
only one or two in our wliole mass who did square that almost coi’rcsponded to the 
not become, under its influence, completely square of its four hedges. Brother Mieth 
candid and trust wortliy. was committed to the earth with blessings, 

I seem to have wandered from the subject and to this day I can tell by the thrill in my 
of the dead bodies tliat we went to see, and | heart how we felt when, immediately after- 
yut have not Avaudered very far. Brother ' wards, the trumpets were blown over his grave, 
teeth disappeared from In's desk and joined ' Aided by that music, presently our funeral 
tho men and children, tenanting a por- ; liymii rose from the voices of many men and 
lion of our building called the sick -room, boys, and spread through the silence of the 
What pleasure we all thought it to he country round about. 

sick! A batj^ered old soldier was the Of coui’se English teachers cannot bury 
miniatoring -nurse — no woman could be one another for tlie edification of schoolboys, 
gentler in tiie office than he was, — and It is obvious that I am not here recommending 
then what tales of battles and the deadly any rule of practice for adoption ; I suggest 
perilous breach he liked to tell ! We did not only a principle. I Jiad been used at English 
pity Brother JVJietli for being in the sick- schools to strictness of I’ule with laxity of 
room, till the rumour grew among us that principle: at New Unkrant we had strictness 

some best aiit.hori% had, said that he of principle with laxity of rule. At New 

would die. We l)fgan then to pay him visits, Unkrimt the discipline was (in consequence), 
and I do not think we were the worse fur the beyond comparison the most real and conif^ ' , 
short texts he used to show us iu his uai- plete. 1 luid been taught iu England to stici^ ' 
affected way. Wc all kept albums, little by my slate and dictionary, to keep my collar", 
boxes of loose coh)iir-Ml leaves, on each of clean on .Sunday, and to learn the collect. I 
which a friend was to inseribe some syllables was taught at NeAvTJnkrant to give free play t(X 
imtokyiof liis love. Wc went to Brother all my faculties ; the heart was stirr^, the* 
'Mieth^th blank leaves in our hsmds. It soul was roused, the affections were satisfied, 

must have been solemn, yet dot sad no check was set upon the fancy, and we were 

work for him, sitting at his little table in the abundantly provided with material for v^lun- , 
sick-room, strewn with blank leaflets, pink tary exercise of thought. What if we did' 
and blue,al|id white, and yellow, and crimson, learn little algebra and little Oeek ! Every 
to write upon each one his farewell to a child one of us was being humanised in the bes^ 
who loved him, and w>hom he had loved, way, and trained tobecome a thinker and>. . 
O brother Mietb^ brother Mieth ! Glad am student for himself thereafter. Seavcelyab^ 

X that I have my leaflet still. was there who had not his Case of butkrfliea^ . 
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. ^„^oif"tii» reward of moeti exploring 
^ aimoog lierb«s .and tuidor simny 
or in the poola under the moiua^ 
t>ttri^ey worked in all oUr play. We 
many ^a summer afternoon in a craggy 
»ll^ acting robber tales that we created for 
buxselves.. Half way up a rock, some of us 
lound a little nook approached through tliiek 
'hushes by an obscure path, which/ bad been 
used once by a hermit. We made a secret of, 
it, and created it into a robbers* rendezvous ; 
a band of gensd’armes was formed, while 
others volunteered to play the i)art of travellers 
and wander through the wood, which was a 
very real wood. We had attacks, rescues, 
searches, captures, and stored up a great body 
of vai’ied inci<lent, until our career wiia .stop{>ed 
by the fall of a l)oKl robber down a rock 
which he had scaled to rescue a companion. 
The rock was then forbiddeii, and as it over- 
hung the place of rendezvous the game was 
spoiled. 

Jt was no great check on the play of our 
imaginations that the pious Moravians forbade | 
novels and plays as reading, and I’eatricted us 
to edifying stories about Kister eggs and other I 
lioly tilings. SJiakspcaie, licing a play wri(.er 
was taken away from any English boy by 1 
whom he was imported, and resi ored at his | 
departure. We still found, however, many j 
fanciful books, and there was no reason why • 
we should not contribute to each other all we . 
knew concerning S^diinderhannes, Enlcn- , 
Spiegel, and such worthies. We were ciicou- ^ 
raged to tell tales of wonder to eacli other. 1 1 
had not been long in the school liofore 1 con>! 
mitted wliat would have been in Eiighaid the | 
enormous oilence of lilling a copy-book given : 
to me for school uses, with a story about a! 
green huntsman, who W’cul up a hill through i 
a w'ood, and heard a myatevious shot, and of 
what followed. JBrother lionchling found the | 
book and took it to his desk. Had he beeuj 
a British schoolmaaier of tlic same date — woe 
to my skin ! Brother lienchlmg smoked a 
pipe over the crude, cliildisli composition, 
and in the next playtime offered to read to 
the room Damon’s story. Straiglitw'ay he 
began to deliver it fi*om the book in German, 
either much embellished by translation, or to 
the most complaisant of aud iences; and instead 
of a thrashing, Damon had for doing what was 
shrely a fair self-imposed exercise, the reward 
of popular applause. 

Then James Damon had a Budolf Py- 
thias in a pale young German, called the 
Baron, because he always wore a fine 
black velvet frock, Damon and Pythias 
Were inseparable ; their desks were side by 
side, they went far iiliead or lagged far 
behind in the school walks, their usual occu- 
pation. being the exchange of wonderful 
storiee out of memory till men oi'y was 
exlia^sted, and then out of recombhiatiuiiB 
and invention, A stray companion attached 
iumself to us sometimes, and then anotlter, 


^^ihtod joint stbry*tefiem 
in ihe rooms to which we 
reputation that extended over the ropBpsi , 
above and below u& We had to produf^ , 
verses on birth-days and school feasts, and ii^ 
tell stories to order, A committee would tzy it4 
skill in setting us the hardest wonder-subjects. - 
In one iose, for example, an ajmointed hero 
was to escape from a tower with walls three 
hundr’ d feet above the ground and three huiir 
dred ^eet below it^ and without doors and win- 
dow. ; he was to have his clothes stolen from 
his lack in daytime, while he was awake, yet 
wit aout being aware of the theft ; he was to 
swim through a river without being wet, and 
to do other such things. To 'Brother Bench- 
ling, who fell in so pleasantly with all these 
humours, it must liave been amusing enough 
to hear thte decisions of the Jury that accepts, 
or refused as possible or impossible, the solu- 
tions we worked out for all such problems. 
A child’s notion of the possible and impossible 
in magic, of wluit is not fit and projier for 
the business of the marvel-monger, must 
furnish stuff' fur pleasant study to thoiightfid 
raan. 

Then wo had festivals that did us in a few 
days lexicon loads of good. We always went 
out in the warm spring w^eatlier at Whit- 
suntide, for a long— perhaps, week long— 
ramble from bill lo hill and town lo town : 
now mounted u])ou donkeys, now rumbling in 
coun try-car Ls, now floating down the river in 
fiat bottomed boats, but alway.s ]>roudest and 
best jiJeased when \v e were a-foot. H o w iuteuse 
was our enjoyment of those walks ! We slept 
where we.balLed for the night: in barns, in 
kitchens, — once in an old rum — eoiniuonly on 
str.aw — one night only, in a town hotel on 
feathers, wliicli we hated. It vexed us to 
have lo tell our friends, who had gone out ia 
other directions, that we had been suppiug iu 
a common iiotel, like milksops, and HJeeping 
through one of our nights on* featlier beds, 
Some amends were made to us on the suc- 
ceeding night, when it appeared that a few of 
our party would be put to sleep in a huge 
oven. Tho glorious possibility of being for- 
gotten, and of the housewife’s coming in the 
morning, lialf sleepy, to set light to the straw, 
wjis a sublime thought to dismiss ourselves 
to sleep upon. We always preferred the halt- 
ing places where we got tlie blackest bread ; 
and we thought a farmliouse on a moun- 
tain, where the water was almost as expen- 
sive as the wine, incomparably a better 
hostelry than the Blue Angel, at Wiesbaden. 
Among towns, we liked best the fortresses in 
which we had prisons to see, and iu which 
there were men at work with iron balls 
chained to their legs ; next to the for- 
tresses, we liked the towiia that hud grand 
churches in them ; it delighted us to scram- 
ble to the orgau-loft and get a grizzly and 
good-natured organist to play for us, and let 
us sound with our own finger the vox> 
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hninaiiA, most beloved of stops. There was 
one cathedral, 1 remember, iu which there 
were by the altar twelve apostolic seats, like 
huge gilt ottomans ; we came away possessed 
with the idea that they were twelve huge 
masses of gold — for vie tuew uothing of the 
world's gold-leaf and veneer. 

The festival of festivals was Christmas. 
The joy of it extended over lialf tlie year ; 
three months were happily spent in prepara- 
tion for it ; three in recollection of its glories. 
We j)repared for this festival by writing 
lists of abides that we described as presents, 
within reasonable bounds, of which we 
never felt the limit. The school gave to each 
of us at Christmas, what his boyish heart 
desired. Such gifts, doubtless, were set down 
in the bill sent home ; but, inasmuch as tliat 
bill was a moderate one, such extras nobly 
filled tlie place of what we, in England, call 
accomplishments on the usual terms. There, 
we were taught music and modern languages 
and all such matters, as things of course. 
We had these gifts to expect, with doses 
of sweetmeat and wax tapers, and we 
had also our own Christmas decorations to 
prepare. 

No manager, engaged in mounting a grand 
opera or fairy-piece, can be busier than wc 
were, or conceited oui’sclves to be, iu jirepara- 
tion for the Christmas festival. Pocket-money 
was diverted from its usual channels ; and, 
instead of milk, eggs, chocolate, and cider, 
we bought coloured wax-tapers, coloured 
cardboard, coloured paper, and coloured 
pictures. The pictures and papers were sold 
by the drawing-nuister. The world was then 
in a ferment qii the subject of tlm gallant 
Poles, and we liked nothing so well for 
Christmas omaiuent as gay pictvu’es of 
Polish lancers dashing down into tljc thick 
of battle. Such scenes, and tlie Siege of 
Antwerp, vei-y rich iu reds and yellows, and, 
next to these^ pictures of horses, we con- 
ceived to be at the head of the Fine Arts, and 
sought accordingly ; for, during the Christmas 
week, our rooms were to be picture-galleries. 
That Avas not all. Every desk was to be 
illuminated with the greatest attainable 
blaze of little tapers ; and there was a rivalry 
among us, each a^cnipiing to outshine his 
neighbours. That was not all. We devoted 
our leisure to constructive works, erected sta- 
bles and mangers, cottages, palaces, and cathe- 
drals of cardboard ; cut out elaborately orna- 
mented windows, and filled them with bits of 
coloured paper oile<l to represent stained 
glass. Into our stables, cottages, palaces and 
cathedrals, we put tapers, and made the 
whole school a complete maze of tapers, 
pictures, and transparencies, combined with 
a tasteful and liberal display of sugar-orna- 
ments, apples, walnuts, and presents gene- 
ally, among which, skates and butterily-cases 
were the leading artichjs. The ^od people 
of the town, whom we saw only then, and at 
our school oratorios, came round to wonder 


at our fairy-land ; a very fairy-land it was to', 
us, whatever they in their wisdom may have' . 
thought about it. For weeks afterwards we * 
played at marbles for our walnuts, and so. . ' 
great was the glut of them that one suCh ’ 
cessful speculator, who was master of the 
bottom draw of a chest, was commonly su]^ 
posed to have filled that drawer with hia 
winnings. , ^ 

When the year was on the point of depar*- 
ture, we sat up and went to chapel soon after 
eleven o’clock. Then, when the worthy 
preacher, on the stroke of midnight, was 
balancing a sentence on his two extended 
fingers, the clock would chime, and our dear 
friends, the trumpets, would dash in with a 
sudden crash, and smash the discourse in an 
instant without mercy ; down sat the 
preacher and np rose the people with a 
stirring hymn, accompanied by the pealing 
organ, and the fiutes, and horns, and 
fiddles. 

So we began the year with a stir at 
our heai'ts and quickened fancy ; so we 
carried it through. The faculti(*.s that made 
us happiest, and that were given for wise 
purposes in special strength to children, were 
called into full play. 

We kept all birthdays in a room. If there 
were twenty boys and two brothers, there 
were twenty-two birthdays a year to keep. 
Each boy received on Ids anniversary, little 
love-tokens from bis comrades, and con- 
tributed in retuni a scrap of pocket-money 
towards the establishment of a small feast on 
the next halt Itoliday : a feast of cakes and 
cider in a country orchard, when the season 
favoured : or, in cold weather, of chocolate and 
cakes at lioine. The birthday of either of the 
two brothers would be kept more solemnly. 
Before he came down in the morning, a little 
table before his desk would be covered with 
a snowy napkin, and upon the napkin would 
be placed our otferings. Always, there was a 
pipe with cuimingly-worked stem and splen- 
did bowl. Every working brother possessed 
a cupboard full of such j^ipes, and was as glad 
to be so richly stocked, as any English lady is 
when she is mistress of a wardrobe full of 
dresses. If it were not really so, we thought so, 
and were never interrupted iu such thinking. 
To the pipe, we added any other trifles that 
we imagined likely to give pleasure, and 
some articles contributed by individuals out 
of their own possessions. We put a mighty 
nosegay in the background, and tricked out 
with flowers all our sacrifice. Then, when 
the good brother came down, of course we said 
many a kind thing to him, and had many a kind 
tiling said to us. And in the afternoon wo 
were repaid with perhaps a sail down the 
broad river to some celestial inn among the 
mountains and the vines, where we had real 
Malaga wine instead of cider, and ei^es only 
fit to be eaten with such nectar. 

Very puerile, perhaps, all this was, but 
therefore, as a Dominie would say, most fit for . : 
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^«ri. I only know that under such dis- 
cipikiB our hearts were softened ; tliat we 
were^not in this instance only, but by the 
'"hundred and uniiormly, tractable and loving, 
while the simple piety of the good brothers was 
so well recommended to us, that although they 
taught no other <loctrine than the principles 
of Christian uprightness and charity, we 
learned as much of truth from them as could 
have been communicated even by any cate- 
chism I know — or don’t know. 

1 was a little rascal when I first went to 
NewUnkrant, because my puerility had been, 
at other schools, discouraged and repressed ; 
the instincts with W'hicli 1 was created, had 
been stupidly opposed, and I was diverted 
into a condition for wliich the Creator never 
destined me. The liberty of growth en- 
couraged at Now Unkrant may have been 
extreme. 1 think it was not, but I will not 
presume to decide upon the point. Thir 
only I have a right to testify, th.nt from 
the hard w'ork-days of tlio wf>rid whenever 
energies were called for, troubles grew 
thick, or temper came to be tried, T have 
always looked back with a strong affection 
to New Unkrant as the place in which 1 had 
learned the lo.ssous that would help me best. 

Yes, that those lessons have been my best 
helpers, I am, in my grateful manhood, 
aure. When blight was gathering about the 
budding faculties, those tr'ue-hcart(;d Mora- 
vians blew the blight away : and w’retched 
indeed might have been the blossom but for 
them. You pedagogues, who cut and trim your 
children into shape, you know well enough that 
if you mend a rosebud willi your pen-knives, 
you destroy that upon wliich 3 'ou cut your 
mark. Water the roots, let the wind blow, 
and the snn shine, and the rains fall ; remove 
all that is hurtful, enrich the soil by which 
the plant is fed, but let the laws of nature 
take their course. If you know well, that 
you must act so by a roscbiul which you 
wish to rear into a healthy blossom, why do 
you act with less care in your treatment 
of the budding mind and soul ? 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 

llBarLAIt TUKKS. 

It is commonly said of an Englishman, or 
English boy, not easy to deal with in respect 
of extremity of temper, that he is a regular 
, Turk. I have made a few notes of the real, 
original, regular Turks, as they appear in 
their own country. 

Reguhir Turks have four fasts yearly, and 
they keep them with rare good faith. They pray 
five times a day^ and commence at daybreak. 
They are constantly washing themselves, in 
the belief' that washing purifies their souls ; 
but Uie founder of tlieir faith well knew that, 
in their hot climate, it is the body which re- 
^Ure^ constant purifying. They are bound, 
in oonsdeBjoe, to make at least one pilgrim- 


age to Mecca and Medina ; but they fre-. 
quently perform the troublesome journey 
by deputy, and this is understood to answer 
quite as well, and even to be in rather better 
taste, than the incurriugof unnecessary fatigue. 
They abstain from wine, — especially in public 
or in the presence of talkative people; and 
they are very much given to charities— ^par- 
ticularly with other people’s money. 

The cadi marries people, ,4iud finds it a very 
good business. The ceremony is brief, consist- 
ing indeed only of a few words ; but it is neces- 
sary they should be pronounced in presence 
of credible witnesses. These were often difficult 
to "find, in a country where truth was seldom 
spoken, and every man’s lieswere of course no- 
torious enough. Under these circumstances, it 
occurred to the greeu-turbaiied descendants of 
Mahomet to set uj) in trade as witnesses, inas- 
much as tlieir respectability was shown to all 
men, like a judge’s wisdom, by the nature ot 
their head-dress. These gentry, however, in 
process of time, professed to witness so many 
things which had never occurred, that the 
profession fell into disrepute, and is now alto- 
gether, a mere refuge for decayeil noblemen- 
like Rritish diplomacy. 

Your Regular Turk was allowed four wives ; 
but he found the practice of maintaining tlieni 
in the highest degree inconvenient. They 
not only contrived to koej) him penniless, 
but they made use of their nails upon each 
other’s faces with such liveliness and ability 
that no one of them was ever lit to be seen ; 
and their determined and noisy hostility was 
invariably a scandal to every neighbourhood 
in which they lived. Such circumstances 
have usually induced gentlemen, oven of 
the Regular Turk order — notorious for their 
love of peace — to confine themselves to one. 
The apartments of the other ladies, who have 
had, 1 am sorry to say, nothing to do with the 
cadi, depends on the size of the establish- 
ment ; furlong experience has shown the Turk 
that tlie only \ray to prevent th«5 ladies of every 
condilioQ fi om tearing each other’s eyes out, is 
to lock them up in separate apartments. Va- 
cancies, therefore, in a Turkish harem occur 
on the same principle as they happen in 
a private lunatic asylum, and depend alto- 
gether upon the empty rooms. 

Your Turkish damsel is an odd sort of 
body. Quaint, fat, painted, bedizened, tat- 
tooed, and childish ; her occupation con- 
sists in eating sweetmeats, and tossing ' 
about her clothes : emjDloyments some- 
times varied by dances and songs, not very 
delicate. 

The children of each lady are brought up 
separately, having no communication what- 
ever with the establishment over the way ; 
except for the purpose of making themselves 
disagreeable to it. Whenever they meet the 
opposition, there is usually a stand-up fight, in 
the same way as there would be with their 
amiable mammas ; but a prudent parent 
usually prevents the occurrence of any 



tinpleasantry of this kmd, by ntrt muJimg tbem 
acqxiaiuted -with, each other. A 3 'oath on 
leaving the harem, therefore, is often aston- 
ished at the numberof his unknown relatives — 
more surprised, indeed, than gratified. Should 
he eventually Income wealthy and powerful, a 
sure title to his favour used to be to dispose 
eflfeetually of a few of them, no matter how, 
so that they were never heard of any more ; 
but recently this practice seems to have 
fallen ofi‘ 

Fine fat slaves, sound in wind and limb, 
and good steppers, are on sale daily at the 
bazaars ; and there is always a large stock on 
view for ready money, or the bill of an 
approved party. Ladies once established m 
the family are nnsuleable by law ; but all 
others may be had at reasonable prices, ac- 
cording to tlio season and demand. If a Jew or 
even a Cliristiau want a good serviceable 
slave, tlicre are .always plenty of his own per- 
suasion really for inspection or purcluise. The 
Mahonimedans of our species are reserved 
solely for Muasulmans. A slave merchant 
is a highly respectable person in Turkey ; 
indeed, almost on a level with a British 
Imrse-dealer : a profosaiou much .adorued by 
our noblemen : . in fact, all good judges of 
flesh hold both professions in the highest 
esteem. On the whole, however, perhaps 
the Turk has the best of it. He does not 
require stables, and the animals fetch a larger 
price. He has never occasion to be solicitous 
about the price of oats, and need provide, for 
. his stock, nothing beyond a strictly moderate 
dietary. 

Mr. Urquhart gave atolerably long list of the 
things in which we differ from the Turks, and 
in wliich the Turks differ from us ; but there 
are still some others. In Turkey, the left side 
and not the right is the place of honour. The 
Turks are so lost to all sense of j)roper feel- 
ing, as to bury their dead without any unne- 
cessary fuss orj)arade; whereas, we think it pre- 
cisely the proper time to make a disturbance, 
and to fire off the great family guns, so that the 
delightful vanities of life may not desert a 
man until we have quite done with him. 
Their dead are so buried as to be dissolved 
speedily ; ours are preserved, precisely that we 
may be al»va\H in aHively state of expoefcation 
for the return of their diseases ; and that, as 
they (^tmot come bark to us, we may join 
them as soon as possible. 

The Turk loves fine horses and servants, but 
he48 more or less indifferent about his clothes. 
As for the fine arts, ,our excellent new ac- 
quaintances have not, hitherto, troubled them- 
selves much about tljem. They think the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, and the 
motives which founded the Penny Magazine, 
altogether beneath the dignity of a wise, 
man of the East. Crossing your legs, and 
smeAing an immanageaVde pipe is more 
rational and more easy. Such is their opinion. 
Thus it tuma out that the art of writing is a 
' rare accompliehtnent in Turkey ; it is even a 


trade, and practised by very few;, ft Is 
understood to take twenty years* dili^snt 
sapping to acquire' so much knowledge as m<^ 
enable an individual to look out a word in 
Mr. Bedhouse’s Turkish dictionary, and then 
the individual must be Mr. Bedhouae himself ; 
indeed it would be hardly going too far to 
say that every man makes his own Turkish. 
It is certain that, during a tolerably close and 
extensive experience in the country, I never , 
met two intimate friends, one of whom would 
agree that the other uuderatood his mother 
tongue, as it ought to be understood. Print- 
ing is entirely in the background. At Con- 
stantinople there are but two newspapers; 
and one is constantly knocking up for want 
of subscribers. There is no daily journal, and 
tliere are six hundred ihou 8 .aiid or seven 
liundi’ed thousand resident inhabitants, be- 
sides strangers. This little fact will show, as 
well Jis most others, how thoroughly our new 
acquaintances arc likely to be informed on 
current events, and why they often suppose 
Creat Britain to he an island in the Bed Sea. 
Indeed, their wisdom and intelligence in such 
respects is hardly to be surpassed ; and the 
facts I have related, and a few others, 
seem to hint to me that their language is 
likely enough to be extinct in a few years. 
Tlie (rreeks positively will not learn it, and 
tbo abolition of the Cbristiau disabilities, 
together with the abolition of the Greek 
kingdom — whieli scem.s to be threatened — will 
throw almost all public business into Greek 
han<ls ; for nearly all the notable activities in 
Turkey, whether political or otherwise, are 
foreigners ; even arti-sans ai’O strangers, down 
to the moil wlio serve in the docks and 
arsenals ; but it is not easy to see how this 
should be otherwise, for the Koran expressly 
forbids the carving of any kind of image; 
and, with a refreshing contempt for practi- 
cal people, declares the finest efforts of handi- 
work in the world, simply abominable. The 
only really worthy employment for a Ilegu- 
lar Turk’s money appears to be building 
a mosque ; but the triumphs of Turk- 
ish architecture, of late years, have been 
anything but remarkable. They have always 
lacked the airy and elaborate grace of Arab 
buildings ; and I could point out as few 
edifices erected by them which arc altogether 
satisfactory as I could in England. 

The political history of Turkey will not be 
found pleasant reading for a merciful man. It 
seems little else than a foul story of poisonings, 
assa.ssinaiioiis, massacres, pleasingly enlivened 
by the moral reflections of Sultan somebody 
at eveiy new enormity. But I am not there- ’ 
fore of opinion that the Turks are cruel as a 
nation. Too much power is good for nobody. 
The sultana had too much power, and they 
misused it. For the rest, they were generous^ 
simple, and sincere, when it was not their'’' ’ 
interest to be otherwise, and when "tkeir 
childish wiles were not called into action'^ 
having to deal with a Greek. Such 
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wei^ ; smeik they «pe. 1 nee no valid reason 
to /assert that our Eastern allies are 
^muell <^|inged since Bertezena chastised the 
.^han of the Geougen, or Disabul harried the 
'^mwarlike subjects of Byzantine Tiberius. 
Europe is changed, however. The Emperor of 
Austria is no longer the insignihcaiit fierson 
he was when John Sobieski rescued Vienna 
from the Ottoman hordes ; and France 
, is another sort of country than it was 
when Charles Martel saved Christendom 
on the plains of Tours. Russia also could 
hardly be brought to understand a joke as 
well as when Achmet the Third dictated 

K i to a snubbed Peter the Great upon the 
B of the Pruth. Four hundred years of 
oppression have even united the Greeks, 
have nerved their arms, and made them more 
sharp-witted and unscrupulous iliaii ever. 
Thus, turn w'hich way the Jleguhir 'j ink will, 
he lias no .elbow room, lie would bo delighted 
to have a quiet little game of coiiquOi,t and 
pillage, or even one which was not quiet, for 
the matter of that ; but tlicre is no longer a 
field for Turkish talents, and many a still- 
hearted elderly Turkish gentleman believes 
firmly that tlie world is coming to an end in 
consequence. 

Our new ncquaintancos (1 coiitlnue to call 
them our new acquaintances, for really the 
present generation of Europeans seem almost 
to have been iguoraut ot their existence until 
lately) have a great dislike to renegades. 
They explain it from an interesting ohberva- 
tion of the Caliph Omar. An Arab chief 
appeared befoi’o him, and desired to renounce 
Uie faith of Islam because it did not allow 
him to marry two sisters at the same time. 
'"The caliph immediately applied a stout stick 
with great vivacity to the applicant’s heatl ; 
and, as if that were not sutlicieiit ai-gumeut 
for such a person, the Connnandor of the 
Faithful gave the wretch to understand that, 
an apostate ought to suiler death. Thus, 
whatever your worlliless adventurer now 
setting out to swim in the troubicil waters of 
Turkey may think to the contrary, lie will 

f in nothing but contempt by turning Turk. 

have seen swarms of deluded miscreants 
who did so ; but they got nothing by it ; and 
shamble about Constantinople, haggard, seedy, 
and despised. 

One of the questionable things about tliePe- 
gularTurk in the eyes of all British gentlemen 
of honour must be his inveterate dislike to 
duelling; which he cannot be brought to 
understaud. He supposes that our duels are 
fought by command of our Sultana, and con- 
stitute mei'ely a means at the disposal of that 
august potentate forgetting rid of disagreeable 
people. They have an extremely conyeiiient 
, for quarrelsome folk. At the feast of 

‘tho Bairaou, every Turk is bound to make it 
"u p with hha enemy, be that “ it” what it may. 
Ilvlieflier they hate each other more cor- 
Akljiy; , afterwards or not, this deqioneut 
k^whihnot. 


They do not appear to object to duaSlhig or 
to danger of any kind from fear of death. 
Their downright pluck on all oecasioos Is 
beyond all question or dispute. They decline to 
go to lonely places on cold mornings for the 
purpose of murdering a friend who has 
trodden on theii' tpes, because it is not in 
accordance with their principles. They avoid 
giving people a chance of treading on their 
toes by persevering in the excellent old 
system of tucking them out of the way 
by sitting down cross-legged upon them; 
while they carry on all verbal intercourse 
with each other in such a flowery and won- 
derful strain, that cause of oflence can rarely 
occur. No doubt, if cause of ofieiico do 
occur, they still prefer now and then poisoning 
I to any more noisy means of quieting a person 
I who has become obnoxious to them. They 
j have not, however, attained the elegance in 
I the art of silent destruction which has been 
attributed to the Italians and Itussians ; nor 
is (or ever was) the custom so common 
among tliem. A Turkish difference, espe- 
cially with a Greek, is often settled by hired 
.servants, whose chief employment is to 
shake and thump people who cannot be 
brought to reason by other means. The 
Greek gentlemen understand this ; and avoid 
])er8onal encounters, ilierefore, as nmch us 
possilde. 

Hegular Turks are fatalists. They 
are not of the opinion of l*oj)e and most 
modern pliilosoidnus. Tliey tliink that nature 
is not ojily held fast in Fate, but tliat 
Fate holds the hum.'in will in its tight grasp 
also. They believe that everything, froiu 
the growth of little apples to the roasting of 
Greek i-ebels, was pre-ordained. Thus, they 
iu*e not loud of taking useless steps to avert 
iliaastcr, ami insurance oflices are unknown 
among them. Tliey would consider such an in- 
stitution as a temple of Maiiimon and un- 
righteousness. Even the Qii.-irantine is nn in- 
stitution, new, and by no means jileasingamong 
them. The doctor doe.s not appear lo them 
the potent pei’sonage lie seems to us. 
They reajiect liim inileed as a soother of pain ; 
but they bold that no man can avert that 
which is written. Tor this reason the Itegular 
Turk is not fond of interfering with the pro- 
ceedings of Fate ill the case of a liouse oa 
fire, and the best exertions of a Braid wood at 
the recent catastrophe would have been held 
by them as red-hot blasphemy. The Turk 
would shake hands (if shaking hands were 
his way) with an individual who had tbe 
small- pox, with the utmost gallantry and 
politeness. He is not averse either, .to wearing 
the clothes of an acquaintance who may have 
lately died of the plague. Turkish logicians 
reason upon this subject with marvellous 
wisdom. They assert that the plague is 
a spirit who walks the air, carrying two 
lances, one white and the other black. With 
these he strikes mankind. Men struck with 
the white lance will not die, but nothing can 
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«ave men struck with the black one. Other 
pundits maintain with equal ei*ndition, 
tbat the plague is not represented by one 
spirit) but by many. l?his dispute has 
often waxed warm ; but, up to the present 
time, the wise men of the East have not come 
to a decision. Indeed they do not love deci- 
sions, or decisive people. 

1 do not know that I have anything 
more to say about the Regular Turk this 
evening. Be is a strange weary, broken-down, 
cranky, rickety, croteJu‘ty old person whose 
beginning, end, and whole history may be 
summed up in two words — ^pipea and peace. 

REVOLVERS. 

The effect of the first firing of a gun in 
tlio presence of astonisliod savages is always 
an interesting point in the narratives of old 
voyages of discovery ; but, setting aside the 
fire, and the smoke, and the loud report, it 
was, at an early period, found out that guns 
—at all events those guns in use when Captain 
Cook sailed round the world were — after 
all, not very terrible engines. 

History cannot tell of a time when men did 
not make bows and arrows ; and it is no 
more than seventy-eight years ago since Benja- 
min Franklin — who had that kind of mind 
which is not ahvays satisfied with received 
npinious — ^gravely l ecommendcd the American 
patriots, then at war vvi th King Ceorge’s troops, 
to return to the very weapons that were carried 
by Ishmael the son of Abraham. Bows and 
arrows, he said, were good weapons, and not 
wisely laid aside : fii*st, because a man may 
shoot as truly witli a bow as with a common 
’ musket ; secondly, because he can discharge 
four arrows in the time of charging and dis- 
charging one bullet ; thirdly, because Ids 
object is not obscured from his view by the 
sraokeof his own comrades ; fourthly, hecausea 
flight of arrows seen coming upon them 
terrifies and* disturbs the enemy’s attention 
to Ids business; fifthly because an arrow 
sticking in any part of a man disables 1dm 
until it is extracted ; and sixthly, be- 
cause bows and arrows are more easily 
provided everywhere than muskets and am- 
munition. Thir^ thousaud Frenchmen fell 
at Crecy, mostly pierced hy the arrows and 
bolts of the English and of their Genoese auxi- 
liaries ; and old French chroniclers attest the 
terror and confusion which the English 
archers always pjoduced in the enemy’s 
ranks. There was a time — before British 
sovereigns had an army or even a respectable 
body-guard at command — wlicn not only A 
was an archer, and shot at a frog ; but when 
0, D, and the other letters of the 
alphabet, were .irchera, and shot at every- 
body and everything that could stand for a 
mark ; from frogs to sovereigns. Consequently 
sovereims, when tempted to visit their 
subjects packets without consulting their 
i-efractory ebu^mons, were induced to con-* 


aider that propensity, and to modi^ ^^ir 
determination accordingly, ’ ; ■ ^ 

But that is all ^one by now. IFts tdl 
dwindled down into a few ThzophB^, 
Clubs, whose members wear Lince^" 
green and black cocks* feathers ; being 
harmless ladies and gentlemen, who only hm 
each other by accident at pretty archery 
fOtes. Great prelates no longer exhort their 
hearers to the diligent practice of archery. 
Princes have ceased to pride themselves oh 
striking the bull’s eye at two hundred and 
forty yards, or to command their sheriffe to 
visit all the live geese in their respective 
counties, and compel them to shed six good 
feathers each for the shafts of arrows. All 
the old Doubles are dead who would have 
clapped i’ the clout at twelve score ; an<i car- 
ried you a forehand shaft a fourteen or a four- 
teen and a lialf,that it would have done aman’s 
heart good to see. Political economists of 
these days do not insist that every butt of 
Malmsey or Tyre wine shall come accompa- 
nied by ten good bow staves. The age of 
archery is fled, and no force of reasoning of 
even fifty-Frankliii power could bring* it 
back again. 

The struggle between bows and guns 
was long, and at one time doubtful. In- 
deed, wlicn we remember the clumsy 
and inefficient nature of the earliest speci- 
mens of portable fire-arms, it is easier to 
understand the opposition which they met 
with from warriors of conservative principles^ 
than to account for their ever having been 
adopted. Weapons intended to be destructive, 
but really more harmless than those which our 
soldiei-s carried even in the last war, it would 
be difficult to imagine. It is said that each 
soldier fired away Ids own weight in lead 
for every man that he hit. There is a pro- 
verb that says every bullet finds its billet; 
but if that means that every bullet finds its 
man, it is not true of more than one in eight 
hundred ; for, in the desultory warfare at the 
Cape Colony, it is calculated that eveiy wounded 
CafiTre cost us three thousand two hundred 
halls. Bows and arrows could hardly hafre 
done less damage than this, I think. 

The British firelock — fitted with percussion 
caps, and otherwise improved — is still in the 
hands of the bulk of our troops, but it is now 
condemned by the oldest of the old school 
of warriors. It will kill if levelled at masses 
of men quite close, and so would a shower of 
bricks and stones wliich would not be so 
liable to strike tne ground before it strikes 
the object, nor to fly to right or left of it, 
nor over it, as a musket bullet is. Barba- 
rian tribes in Hindostan, and naked 
savages at the Cape, were not so slow • 
as the authorities at home, or even as officeips 
in action, in finding out what a miserable wea- 
pon for defence Brown Bess is. With 
Caffres it was long a favourite sport to 
Yoke sentries, or small bodies of troop% , 
fire; then, rushing^ forward, to wr!Siit'%e 
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moi&et fram their hands while they wei*e 
endeaTOurinn to reload. The wild beast has 
iiense enbugh to adopt the same tactics, and 
% is ^erefore not surprising to read that the 
Texan Indians (without knowing anything of 
tl^p Catfres) served their vvhite enemies pre> 
oisely in the same way. Aineiican borderers, 
not having the habit of looking to a Colonial 
Office five thousand miles off for orders, 
pr instructions, or protection, were better 
prepared to meet such antagonists than 
the settlers of Sandy Itock. But even 
in that agreeable border laud — where no man 
thinks of going abroad without his tools ; 
where Senator Wilson, commonly called Horse 
Ears, quarrels with Senator Doubleup, and 
fights out his quarrel, in jlhe presence of Speaker 
and reporters’ gallery as an enlivening ej)!- 
Bode in the debate ; where a purely indi- 

§ enous bravo and outlaw, is sentimentally 
escribed to be not necessarily in other 
respects a disagreeable member of society, 
but possibly ait atfectionatc husband, a fund 
parent, a pleasant neighbour, courteous, 
humane, and seldom in liquor ; where peace- 
ful-looking grey-lieadcd personages, riding 
into town with no iiiiplomeiiLs visible, except 
a double-barrel rifle, a bowie-knife, and 
an Arkansas toothpick, are remarked by 
loungei*s to be poorly armed, and not to stand 
half a chance — the Indian on horseback, 
with his antediluvian bow and arrow, is 
deemed a formidable enemy. Ho does not 
retire before the white man quite so obe- 
diently to a law of nature as philosophers 
believe. The prairie tribes of Texas ride 
with boldness and wonderful skill. They arc 
so dexterous in discharging arrows from the 
bow that a single Indiau, galloping at full 
speed, is capable of keeping an arrow con- 
stantly in the air between himself and his 
enemy. Ilie American borderers have be- 
come hardy, self-reliant, and superabundantly 
warlike, from the necessity of maintaining their 
footiim against such undaunted and skilful 
foes. Their Virgiuia bear-rifles .and double- 
barrel rifles were an improvement ; but 
the first had no advanijige except its longj 
range and spinning bullet ; and the latter, 
although valuable for giving two chances 
instead of one, was very heavy, difficult to 
aim with and, when once discharged, took 
exactly as long to reload as two muskets. 
They wore taught early that their gi-eat 
countryman’s preference for the oldest weapon 
in the world over the latest improved fire- 
arms of his days, was not so paradoxical as 
it seemed. Perhaps they were too proud of 
) being civilised men to take to bows and arrows 
again ; but they must many a time have 
^envied the Indian his rapid and continuous 
^fischai:ge| and dreamt of a gun that would | 
..jfire many balls without reloading. 

'^uch weapons had been attempted long before, 

. m Europe^ and abandoned as impracticable. 

the Armoury of the Tower of 
m several guns of Indian make and of 


I very beautiful x^orkmanship, which are known 
I to be as old as the fifteenth century. These 
guns are in principle precisely the same as 
the guns and pistols now known as revol- 
vers, or repeating fire-amis ; but they have 
serious defects. They are liable to ignite all 
the charges at once, and seem to have 
been abandoned for pr<ictical warfare as 
dangerous or useless. No treatises spoke 
of them, tliough there were similar speci- 
mens of British and French manufacture 
in the United Service Museum, and at the- 
ilotunda at Woolwich ; at Warwick Castle, 
and at the Mus6c d’Artillerie, and the 
Hfltel Chmy in Paris. Even when Elisha 
Collier, an American gunsmith, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, hit 
upon the same principle, he fell into the veiy 
errors which earlier gunmakers had already 
remedied. Another American gunsmith iu 
the following year patented a revolver, which 
was also found to be imfiracticable. 

Colonel Colt is undoubtedly the first in- 
ventor of a really available repeating pistoh 
Ignorant, as he declares himself to have 
been of all previous attempts of the kind, 
and having an imperfect knowledge of me- 
ch.-mies, he had thought as early as the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, of the 
jjossibility of making a pistol that might be 
tired m.any times without reloading. Living, 
he says, in a country of most extensive fron- 
tier, still inhabited by aborigines, and knowing 
the insulated position ol the enterprising 
pioneer, and his dependence sometimes alone 
on his personal ability to protect himself 
and his family, he had often meditated upon 
the inefficiency of the oi'dinary double-bar- 
relled gun and pistol ; both involving a loss 
of time in reloading, wliich was frequently 
fatal in the peculiai* character of Indian war- 
fare. When a youth, indeed, returning from 
a voyage to India, he had amused himself 
on board the vessel iu couslrupting a model 
of his idea in wood, burning out the bores with 
hot iron. His first device was that bundlo 
of barrels 'well kiiowm in the windows of the 
London gunsmiths, and which is merely a 
multiplied double barrel. But, in- eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five — about the time when 
Her Majesty’s Board of Onlnance w'ere be- 
ginning to hear of percussion caps, invented 
by a clergyman thirty years previously — Colo- 
nel Colt patented in the United States a pistol 
on the principle of a rotating cylinder breech, 
and a single barrel — a far more simple and 
beautiful invention. 

For those who have not seen a genuine Colt’s 
Revolver, 'W'e will endeavour to describe some 
of the advantages of this weai>on. The revol- 
ving cylinder, behind the fixed barrel, is drilled 
with six holes, into which, one after the other, 
the powder is rapidly dropped without being 
measured ; for it is impossible to put in tdo 
much ]30wder, if rooifi enough be left for the 
ball. Six balls ai'e then taken in the hand, ahd 
also placed, one after the other, iu the holes., 
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Theae bMlitf ^ e of «onicfal ^ap<f, like those for —the complete mana&cture of a plstoLfkm 
the Miniiif riflef and are made of soft lead, dirty pieces of timber and rough Bara cc oait 
They are lather larger tlian the holes ; steel, till it is fit for the gunsmith’s case. To* 
Iwt a ramrod fixed on a hinge under the ba]> see the same thing in Birmingham and in otb^ 
x«l| being brought down by a handle, on the places where firearms are made alm^ 
lever prmciple, forces all the balls, in rapid entirely by hand labour, we should have to 
succession, into the holes. TJie charge being walk about a whole day, visiting many shops 
now perfectly air-tight, lequ ires no wadding, carrying on distinct branches of the manu-' 
At tne back of this cylinder, are six nij>- factnro : not to speak of the toolmakers, the 
pies, for percussion cajis, cure 1 ally separated | little screw and pin makers; all of whose 
mom each other ; and the marksman, taking work is done liore. “ We are independent 
a few caps in hib hand, puts one on enuh of I people,” says my informant, and are indebted 
these nipples, uiion which tho six-shooter to no one, save tlio engine and fixed machine 
is loaded. The caps being at the Ijack, I makers.” Tliis little pistol which is just pilt 
and not at the top of the cylinder, will not I into my hand will pick into more than two 
off in carrying: and, both charges and ca]>s j hundred parts, every one of which parts is made 
being watertight, cxiiermieuts have piovisl by a machine. A little skill is required in 
that they will tire alter some* hours’ im- , jiolishiug the wood, in making coses, and jn 
ntersion in water. The top of the hammer . guiding the machines ; but mere streu^h of 
* itself^ in a lino with a little s]nke on tlic end muscle, which is so valuable in new societies, 
of the barrel, gives the siglit for aiming. On would find no market here — for the bteam- 
pulling back the hammer with the thumb, engine — indefatigably toiling in the hot, suffo- 
after firing, the cylimier revolves on e-si Yth . eating smell of rank oil, down in the little 
of its circumtereiiee, instantly bringing stone chamber below — performs nine-tenths of 
another hole, with its charge, in a line with ' all the work thtit is done lieie. Neat, delicate- 
' the barrel. The barrel being rilled, and the | handed, IHile crirls do the woik that brawny 
charges in tho breech lur-tight, none of the I smiths still do mother gun-shops. Most of them 
force of the powder is lost ; and the balls arc . have been sempstresses and dressmakers, 
carried further, and with far greater prccibion unused to factory work, but have been induced 
than from an ordinary niimket. I to conquer some little prejudice against it, by 

This is the famous Tlevolver, of which mar- 1 the atti action of better pay than they could 
veil ous talcs are told inthe "Westei’n States, in hojio to get by needlework. Even the men 
South Amenca, and even m the Caucasus, have, with senreely an exetption, been hitherto 
Superstitious legends circulate, among the ignorant of gunmakiug. No recruiting ser- 
Eussian soldiers, ol a young Lesghion chief who geant ever bi ought a more miscellaneous 
held many pursuers at bay, picking them off group into the barrack-yard, to be drilled 
one by one as they attempted to cross a plank more rapidly to the same duty, than these two 
bridge, till the wondering Muscovites, having, hundred hands have been. Carpenters, cabi- 
seen six of their number drop into the ahyss net-makers, ex-poheemen, butchers, cabmen, 
below before the fire of a single pistol, tiinied hatters, gas-fi tiers, porters, or, at least, one 
and fled. More authentic stoiies of American representative from each of those trades, are 
clouds m the war in Mexico, engaging steadily drilling and lioring at lathes all day 
greater odds thau any British sailor m a in upper rooms. Political economists tell us 
melodrama eyer ventured upon, are told by that the value of labour will find its level as 
disbanded volunteers throughout llie Stales, surely as tho sea : and so, perhaps it will : 
Anecdotes, calciikitcd to propitiate the I’eace but it is a sort of sea tliat does not right 
tk)ciety, appeal iii Califoruiao papers, men- itself quicklv enough to prevent a great deal 
tioning how large parties of Indians, beholding of misery; tlial is always recognised and de- 
those inesistible peaceiiiakcrH in the hands ol plored ; butfor which the best mathematicians 
a handful oi gold carrieis, have been seen to of the school havi^ not yet been able to find a 
I dro]) theii* gr* edy^yi s, and slink away. Our remedy. Eor Science, with her two centuries 
ov/n officers at the Cape of Good Hope, who of pedigree, has become a little aristocratic, and 
were graciously pel muted to purchase Colt’s does not bend her genius down to many 
lievolvttFS for their own uses with their incidents of individi^ wretchedness which 
own money, relate tin Lr marvellous achieve- humbler fidks cannot shut their* eyes to. 
ments, till Her Map sty's Board of Ordnance Perhajis if men who have learnt but one 
begin to hear of theili. hen British and trade, ;ind have grown old in it, could be as 
Bnssian gunlioats shall have come to hand-to- eoHll j absorbed into another, when desirable, 
hand fitting in the narrow and shallow as these new gunsmiths are, the working world 
channels of the Fiulauchc Archipelago, we would go more smoothly than it does. The 
may perhaps hear of them again. girls here earn from two to three shil- 

' We are on the threshold of (Jolonel Colt's lings per day ; the boys Idle same. The men 
,>^faotory, in the sombre and smoky region get from three to eight slUllings per day Of 
’ of Miilbank. Under the roof of this low, ten hours ; while one or two, being quiek, 

, briakbuilt, barrack-looking building, we are clever, and reliable, are paid regular^ 

' told that we may see what cannot be seen ptwelve shiUings per day. What is commozi:^ 
tmdev cfne roof elsewhere in ail England called piece-work is not the system uatiillly 
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adopted .here* It, has been found to tempt 
t^ htiny their 'wdrk at the expense 

ot a n^^t fiiiish, and tlie manager prefers to 
give a workman six months* trial, during 
whft^ h« learns his business of gun-making 
by machinery, and is also sure by that 
time to have shown what wages he is worth. 
Only twelve of these peojde are Americans ; 
' one or two Germans ; the rest are English. 

Listening to these facts as my conductor 
communicates them, we pass into a long room 
hUBg with portraits of targets as they 
apfpeai'cd after firing at them with Colt’s 
revolvers. All the bullet marks are, of 
course, very near the bull’s eye — which, 
I hope I am not presumptuous or depre- 
ciatory of the great Colt invention in 
attributing in some measure to the marks- 
man. Beyond this is the store room, 
lined with wooden racks up to the ceiling, 
which are almost naked now, only five jistols 
of all the number that are made here — six 
hundred a week — being at this moment in 
store. For there is a new government order 
for the Baltic ; and as fast as they are finislied 
the jdatols are sent away, packed in deep 
cases, that look very laige indeed, considering 
that they are only for fivc-ainl-twenty single 
pistijls each. But the conical balls and bullet- 
nioulda, powder-llusks and peicussion caps 
take up more room than the pistols them- 


Out of the hot atmosphere, and the all-per- 
voding odour of hot oil, we pass a yard ancle 
deep in iron chips (which make a dry hard 
road in all weathers, very destructive to 
leather) into a long out-buddiug, in which 
the only genuine smiths are at work, liere 
the very beginning of the pistol is made ; if 
wc except the cutting and polishing of the 
stock, wJiich Lave been already described 
in these pages.* There is little of the 
noise of a sinithy here, except the roaiiiig of 
the furnaces. A workman rams the end of 
a long bar of steel into the fire ; and, taking 
it out glowing with heat, strikes a bit ofi' tJie 
end as if it were a stick of peppermint ; 
while his companion, giving* it a couple of 
rough taps upon the auvil, drops the red-hot 
morsel into a die. This die is a plug-hole 
sliaped something like a hoiiilMhoe, at the 
foot of a machiue, bearing a painful resem- 
blance to a guillotine. While they have been 
breaking off the bit of steel, a huge screw has 
been slowly lifting up the iron han^mer-head, 
which pla 3 rs the part of the axe in the guillo- 
tine ; and now the great hammer drops, and 
with one stroke beats the piece of iron to the 
form of the die. It has cooled to a black 
heat now, and is shaped something like the 
aole of a very narrow shoe ; but it must be 
. hcajl^d again, and the heel end must be beat 
angles to the long part — ^taking 
<Sawe that it be bent according to the grain, of 
tW ipehal,, witiiout which it will be liable to 
Hair;;:, Thus the shield, and what may be 
4.0^ md PiatolsL Bos voL iv. p. 580. 


coiled the body of the piatol, jire an 

instant. . ^ ' 

In Birmingham, the barrels firaaems a^a 
made of old mils that have been knocked 
about, and which are melted, rolled into 
sheets, twisted again, and beaten about, till 
they are considered to be tougher and leaa 
likely to burst ; but the American gunsmiths 
know nothing about this. They merely heat 
the end of the bars of cast steel again and 
beat it with steam hammers ; for it would 
not do to draw it through hfdea, as thick wire 
is drawn, or to roll it as with ordinary round 
bai's. These hammers are fixed, five in a 
frame, where they quiver with a chopping 
noise too rapidly to count the strokes, over a 
little iron plate, never touching it, though 
coming very close. Into the first of these 
the smith thrusts the red end of the bar, and 
guides it till it is beaten square. Tho next 
hammer beats it smaller, but still ’square : 
tlie next beats it smaller and longer still, but 
rounder. The fourth hammer beats it quite 
round, and tlie fifth strikes oflf the exact 
length for the barrel. This gradual j^rocess 
is absolutely necessary, for the steel will not 
bear being beaten round the first time ; and, 
although five barrels may bo thus forged in 
one minute, the rapid strokes of these ham- 
mers are said to make it cpite as lough as 
the Birmingham pl.an ; whieli seems to bo 
lairiio out by the results at the Proof-House. 
On the same floor, the barrels and cylindei's, 
after polishing, are cjise-hardened, and tinted 
blue, by burning in hot embers ; procesBes : 
wliieh are well known. 

Across the yard strewn with chips of iron 
again, and through the tool room, where men 
are tumiiig great screws and other bolts and 
portions of machinery, we mount to the first 
floor, and enter a long room - filled with 
macliines, and rather more redolent of hot 
rank oil. Considering that the floor sup- 
j)orts a long vista of machinery m full 
action, the x^lace looks clean and neat, and 
is not very noisy. Girls quietly attending 
to the boring and rifling of the barrefi 
— having nothing to do but to watcli the 
lathe narrowly, and drop a little oil upon 
the borer with a feather now and then — men 
drilling cylinders, holding locks to steam 
files, ratting triggers, slotting screws, treating 
cold iron everywhere as if it was soft wood, 
to be cut to any shape, without straining a 
muscle. It would be difficult and tedious to 
describe these machines minutely, although 
they are veiy interesting to a spectator, and 
cannot, I believe, be seen elsewhere. Eve^ 
one of them is a simple lathe ; but it is in 
the various cutters, rarers, and riflers that 
the novelty and ingenuity exist. Where the 
thing to be made is of eccentric shape, the 
cutter is of eccentric shape also ; and although 
the superintendent of each machine acquires 
more or less skill by practice, it is in the 
peidection of these ratters and borers that the 
guoinntee for uniformity consista. The h&cm , 
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of bar^s a-ad cyUnders must be matbemati 
cally straight, and every one of the many 
parts must be exactly a duplicate of another. 

, No one part belongs, as a matter of course, 
to any other> part of one pistol ; but each 
piece may be taken at ran(loni fi*om a heap, 
and fixed to and with the other pieces until a 
complete w’eapon is formed ; that weapon being 
individualised by a number stamped upon 
many of its component parts. The advantage 
of these contrivances is obvious. In every cfise 
of revolvers are placed, when sold, a number 
of such parts of a pistol as are most liable to 
accident ; and, with these, any soldier or 
' sailor may, in a few minutes, repair his own 
' 4 ?veapon. Seventy-odd out of a hundred of 
. the injured revolvers picked uj» on the 
battle-field daring tlie Mexican war were 
repaired with bits of other pistols on the 
spot. 

In the top floor, just above this, men and 
women, with blacK liaiids and faces, are 
polishing at lathes still moved, as everything 
IS moved, by the steam engine in the hot 
atone chamber below. Everybody gets a 
slice of his thirty horse-power ; and my con- 
ductor says, they have still plenty of power to 
apare, as if steam power were an article like 
gas or water, to bo laid on whenever it is 
wanted li’cm a distant reservoir. Such, 
indeed, it is ; though when carried far, 
as 1 saw it by a belt across the yard, much 
of the force, of course, is wasted. Here 
, is our friend, the butcher, still wearing a 
’ blue smock, and very busy polishing cylin- 
ders. His work spins so rapidly that 
red-hot particles of emery fly off and 
lodge upon his face, which is s])ccked and 
spotted all over in i-ather a comical manner. 
Ho gets a hit in the eye sometiincs (for he 
will not wear spectacles), which causes great 
pain ; but not more than is occ;isioued by the 
minute chips of steel which trouble the work- 
men down stairs, and which have to be taken 
out with a magnet ,* or, when they stick in, by 
scraping the eye with the slnu pcst knife tiiat 
Cjiij oe found. The butcher is very quiet and 
intent upon his work, as the manager enters 
« with me ; but the American close to us is 
singing a song when we come in, and does not 
think of leavii^ off— not he. The girls have 
a natural shame of black hands and faces, 

. though they cannot help themselves, and look 
more closely down at their work while 
strangers are near, than the neat and tidy 
girls below. 

All this time we have been seeing only the 
making of little bits of a pistol. Pausing a 
moment, to see the engraving of a ship in 
full sail, and other ornamental work — inclu- 
ding the maker’s name stamped by great 
pressure on the cylinder — we come into a 
great room, where all the minute portions 
are brought to be examined. Here, by means 
of gauges, but chiefly by the practised eye of 
the saparinteudeut, each separate ai'tiole is 
axammed^.^and rejected if in the slightest 

degree faulty. Erdm this room the*^ioua ' 
parts are served out to the woi^klfli^, . 

put them together, .and turn out the eomplete ^ ‘ 
revolver. 

Every revolver being equal to si^ single 
pistols, they are rarely spoken of as braces* " 
Most customers take only a single revolver and ' 
the name of every purchaser being recorded, 
and the number, which is marked on many 
parts of the weapon, being noted at the same 
time, some curious identifications ocoun 
Several anecdotes are related of persons 
who have been traced by the revolver in their 
possession. In the skirmishing in Florida, 
the death of many poor fellows whose 
names were unknown, and who were found 
killed, was certified to their friends by publish^ 
ing the number of the pistol in their belt, or 
grasped in their stiff hands. There is a re- 
volver, says my cond uctor, which was brought 
to me to repair, some months siuce. I recog- 
nised it, by the number, in a moment for one 
stolen from liere long ago, and 1 think the 
man who brought it saw 1 did, for he never 
came to fetch it away again. In cases of 
murder perpetrated by a C bolt’s revolver, the 
weapon itself, if ever one should be so used, 
would become a conclusive evidence. 

Here is the proving-room, where the 
pistols undergo a preparatory trial, before 
being sent up for the regular government 
proof. It is by no means, tlm dark, myste- , 
rious iroii-platcd room, in wliich 1 have liecn 
taught to believe that guns are proved ; but 
an ordinary workshop, with two square 
wooden pipes, fixed horizontally, and open at 
the end, breast high. I am invited to prove 
a pistol, by firing it into one of these pipes, 
which, I am told, afford sulncient protection 
to the firfir in case of a bari el bursting — an 
event, pains were taken to assure me, of very 
rare occurrence. After a little practice, I 
find that a mere novice may, with one hand, 
discharge the six rounds as rapidly as the eye 
can wiiuf. 

My companion has nothing more to show 
me except the baths and the i-eadiog room, 
supplied chiefly with newspapers, mr the 
benefit of the workmen ; so I bid him good 
day, and go out of the smell of hot rank oil, 
to enjoy more keenly tlie cool breeze that ie 
blowing from the river. 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

CHAPTER XVllI. 

The Grad^riinl party Avauted assi-stance in 
murdcriii" the Graces. They went about 
recruitin':; ; and where could they ciili.st re- 
cruits more rcadiJ\% than among the fine 
gentlemen who, having found out everything 
to be w'ortli nothing, were ecpially ready for 
anything ? 

Moreover, the healthy spirits who had 
mounted to tins sublime height were at- 
tractive to many of tlni Gradgriud school. 
They liked fine gentlemen ; they jiretendcd 
that they did not, but they did. They 
became exhau-sted in imitation of tliem ; and 
they yaw-yawed in their speech like them; 
.and tliey served out, with an enervated air, 
the little mouldy rations of ])oliiical economy, 
on which they regaled their disciples. There 
never before was seen on earth such a won- 
derful hybrid race as was thus produced. 

Among the line gentlemen not regularly be- 
longing to the Gradgriud school, there was 
one of a good laniily and a better appear- 
ance, with a liappy turn of humour which had 
told immensely with the House of Comnioiis 
on the occasion of his entertaining it with his 
(and the Board of Directors’) view of a railway 
accident, in which the most careful ollicera 
ever known, employed by the most liberal 
managers ever heard of, assisted by the finest 
mechanical contrivances ever devised, the 
whole in action on the best line ever con- 
Btrncted, had killed five people and wounded 
thirty-tw'(j, by a casualty wdthout which the 
excellence of the whole system would have 
been positively incomplete. Among the slain 
was a cow, and among the scattered articles 
unowned, a widow’s cap. And the honourable 
member had so tickled the House (which 
has a delicate sense of humour) by putting 
the cap on the cow, that it became impatient of 
any serious reference to the Coroner’s Imiuest, 
and brought the railway ofi:* with Cheers and 
Laughter. 

: Now, tins gentleman had a younger bro- 
of still betU'r appearance than himself, 
had tried life as a Cornet of Dragoons, 
^pl^und it a bore; and had afterwards tried 
it wHUie tzain of an English minister ubx^oud, 


and found it a bore ; and had then strolled 
to Jerusalem, and got bored there ; and had - • 
then gone yachting about the world, and got 
bored everywhere. To whom this honorable 
and jocular member fraternally said one day, 
“Jem, there's a good opening among the hard 
Fact fellows, ami they want men. I Wonder 
1 you don’t go in for statistics.” Jem, rather 
taken by the novelty of the idea, and very 
hard up for a change, wji.s ns ready to “go 
in” for statistics a.s for anything else. So, He 
went in. lie coached himself U]) wuLh a blue 
book or two ; and his brother put it 
about among the hard Fact fellows, and said, 

“ If you want to bring in, for any place, a 
handsome dog who can make you a devilish 
good speech, look after my brother Jem, for 
he‘s your man.” After a few dashes in tlie 
X>nblic meeting way, Mr. Gradgrind and a 
council of political sages a]iproved of Jem, « 
and it was resolved to send him down to 
Coketown, to become known there and in the 
neighbourhood. Hence the letter Jem had 
last night shown to Mrs. Spawit, which Mx'. 
Doumlerby now held in his hand ; super- 
scribed, “Josiah Bounderby, Esquire, Banker, 
Coketown. Specially to introduce dames 
Haithouse, Esquire. Thomas Gradgriud.” 

Within an hour of the receipt of this dis- 
patch and Mr. James Harthousc’s card, Mr. 
^Bounderby put on his hat and went down to 
xlie notch There, he found Mr. James Hart- 
house looking out of window, in a state of 
mind so disconsolate, that he was already half 
disposed to “go in” for something else. 

“ My name, air,” said his visitor, “ is Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown.” 

Mr. James Harthouse was very happy ' 
indeed (though he scarcely looked so), to have 
a pleasure he had long expected. 

“Coketown, sir,” saidBounderby, obstinately 
taking a chair, “ is not the kind of place you 
have been accustomed to. Therefore, if you’ll 
allow me—or whether you will or not, for I 
am a x>lain man— I’ll tell you aometliing about 
it before we go any further.” 

Mr. Harthouse would be charmed. , 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,’' said Bonn- 
derby. “I don’t promise it. First of all, 
you see our smoke. That’s meat and drink 
to us. It’s the healthiest thing in the 
world in all respects, and particularly lor the 
lungs. If you are one of those who want us 
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consiime it, I differ from you. We are glad to introduce you to Tom Gi^adgriml'e 
not going to wear the bottoms of our boilers daughter.” 

out ;iny faster than we .wear ’em out now, “ Mr. Bounderby,” said Jem, **youantid,- 
for all the humbugging sentiment in Great pate my dearest wishes.” 

Britain and Ireland."’ They went out without further discourse; 

By way of “going in” to the fullest extent, and Mr. Bounderby piloted the new acquaint- ' 
Mr. Harthouse rejoined, “ Mr. Bounderby, I ance who so strongly contrasted with him, to 
assure you I am entirely and completely of the private red brick dwelling, with the black 
your way of thinking. On conviction.” outside shutters, the green inside blinds, and 
“ I am glad to hear it,” said Bounderby. tlie black street door up the two white steps. 
“Now, you have heard a lot of talk about the In the drawing-room of which mansion, there 
work ui our mills, no (Joubl. You have 1 presently entered to them the most remork- 
Very good. I’ll state the fact of it 103^011. able giil Mr. James Hai’thonse had ever seen. 
It’s the pleasantest work there is, and it’s the She Avas so consti-aiiied, and yet so careless ; so 
lightest work theie is, and it’s tlie best paid reserved, and yet so watchful ; so cold and 
work there is. More than that, we couldn’t proud, and yet so sensitively ashamed of her 
improve the mills themselves, unless wo laid husband’s braggart humility — from which she 
down Tiirke)' carpets on the floors. Which shrunk as if every example of it were a cut 
we’re not a-going to do.” or a blow ; that it was quite a new sensation 

“ Mr. Bounderby, perfectly right.” to observe her. In face she was no less 

“ Tjasth ,” said Bounderby, “ as to our remarkable than in manner. Ifcr features 
Hands. U here’s not a Hand in this town, sir, were handsome ; but their natural play was 
man, woman, or cliild, but has one ultimate so suppressed and locked up, that it seemed 
object in life. That object is, to be fed on tur- impossible to guess at their genuine expres- 
tle soup and venison \vith a gold spoon. Now, Sion. Utterly indifferent, perfectly self- 
thcy’re not a-going — none of ’em — ever to reliant, never at a loss, and yet never at her 
be fed on turtle soup and venison with a ease, with her figure in company with them 
gold spoon. And now you know the there, and her mind apparently quite aUme, 
place.” — it was of no use “going in” yet awhile to 

Mr. Harthouse professetl liimself in the comprehend this girl, for she baffled all 
highest degree instmeted and refreshed, by penetration. 

this condensed epitome of the whole tJokc- From the mistress of the house, the visitor 
town question, glanced to the house itself. There was no 

“Whv, you see,” replied Mr. Bounderby, mute sign of a woman in the room. No 


pnulic man, wnen i luaxe ms acqua.ixii£mu«. nci iunucuuc;. 

I have only cue thing more to say to yon, boastfully and doggedly rich, there the room 
Mr. Harthouse, before assuring you of the stared at its present occupants, unsoftened 
pleasure with which I shall respond, to the and unrelieved by the least trace of any 
utmost of my poor ability, to my friend Tom womanly occupation. As Mr. Bounderby 
Gradgrind’s letter of introduction. You are stood in the midst of his household gods, so 
a man of family. Don't you deceive yourself those unrelenting divinities occupied their 


if anything could have exalted Jem’s Mrs. Bounderby; Tom Gradgrind’s eldest 
interest in Air. Bounderby, it would have been daughter. I^oo, Mr. James Harthouse. Mr., 
this vtrv ciicumstance. Or, so he told him. Harthouse has joined your lather’s rauster- 
“ So now,” said Bounderby, “ we may roll. If he is not Tom Gradgriud’s col- 
shake biiiida oi\v equal terms, I say, equal league Ixjfore long, I believe we shall at least 
■ terms, because although I know what 1 am, hear ot him in connexion with one of our 
and the exact depth of the gutter I have neighbouring towns. Youobseive, Mr. Hart- 
lifted myself out of, better than any man house, that my wife is my junior. I don’t 
does, 1 am ns proud as you are. 1 am know wliat she saw in me to marry me, but 
just as proud as 3'ouare. Having now asserted she saw something in me, I suppose, or she 
my imlencntleiice in a proper manner, 1 may wouldn’t have married me. Slie baa lots 
come to' how do you find yourself, and I of expensive knowledge, sir, political and 
hope you’re pretty well.” otherwise. If you want to cram for anything, 

The better, Mr. Harthouse gave him to 1 should be troubled to recommend you to 
understand as they shook hands, for the a better adviser than Loo !^underby.*’ 
salubrious air of Coketown. Mr. Bounderby To a more agreeable adviser, or one from 
received the answer with favor. whom he would be more likely to learn, Mr, 

^ Perhaps you know,” said he, “ or perhaps Harthouse could never be recommended, 
you don’t know, I married Tom Gmdgrind’s “ Gome ! ” said his host. “ If you’re in 
(laughter. If you have nothing better to do the complimentary line, youTl get on 
than to walk up town with me, 1 ehall be for you’il meet with no competition. 1 havw 
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iwver bean in the way of leaming conipli- Mra. Boniiderby,jseeillifltonietoaffor(^i^exaost 
xueuts xnyaelf, and X don't profess to fun, and to give a man the best chance. 1 
understand the art of paying *em. In fact, 1 am quite as much attached to it as if , I 
desjjise ’em. But, your briiging-iip was believed it. 1 am quite ready to go in for iij 
I , diSerent from mine ; mine was a real thing, to the same extent as if 1 believed it. Anu 
by George ! You’re a gentleman, anti I what more could I possibly do, if I did 
don’t pretend to be one. I am Josiab believe it ! ” 

Bounderby of Coketown, and that’s enough “ Yon are a singular politician,” said 
for me. However, though / am not influ- Louisa. 

encedby manners and station. Loo Bounderby “ Pardon me ; I have not even that merit, 
may be. She hadn’t my advantages — disad- We are the largest party in the state, I 
vantages you would call ’em, but I call ’em assure “yon, Mrs. Botinderby, if we all fell 
j Advantages — so you’ll not waste your power, out of our adopted ranks and were reviewed 
I I dare say.” together.” 

“ Mr. Bounderby,” said Jem, turning with Mr. Bounderby, who had been in danger of 
a smile to Louisa, “ is a noble animal in a bursting in silence, interposed here with a 
i comparativel 3 j natural state, quite free from project for postponing the famil}' dinner to 
the harness in which a conventional hack half-past six, and tjiking Mr. dames Htirt- 
! like mj'self works.” house in the meantime on a round of visits 

“ Y on respect Mr. Bounderby very much,” to the voting and interesting iiotabilitit's 
she quietly returned. It is natural that of Coketown and its vicinity. The round of 
y^ou should.” visits was made ; and Mr. James Hiirtliouse, 

He was disgracefully thrown out, for a w’ith a discreet use of his blue coacliing, 
gcnllenian wOio had scon so much of the came off triurnphantl}', though with a consi- 
woiid, and thought, “ Now, how am I to take dcrablc accession of boi-edom. 
this 'I ” Tiriho evening, he found the dinner-table 

“ Yon arc going to devote yourself, as I laid for four, but they sat down only three, 
gather ft om what Mr. Bounderby has said, It wuis an appropiiate occasion for Mr. Boun- 
to the service of your eountr}*. You have derby to discuss the flavour of the hap’orth 
made up your mind,” said Louisa, still of stevred eels he had purchased in the streets 
standing before him where she had first *at eight years old, and also of the infej-ior 
stopped— in all the singular contrariety of her water, Hpeciully used for laying the dust, 
self-possession, and her being obviously so wdth winch lie had w^ashed down tliat repast, 
very ill at ca.st‘ — ‘4.o show the nation the way Ho likewise ciitcrtamcd Jiis guest, over the 
out of all its difficulties.” soup and fish, with tlie calculation tliat he 

“Mrs. Bounderby,” he returned laughing, (Boumlerby) liatl eaten in his youth at least 
“ upon iny honour, no. I wdJl make no sucli three horses under the guise of jiolonies and 
pretence to ^mu. I have seen a litlle, here and savelov's. These recitals;, Jem, in a languid 
there, up and down ; T have found it all to be manner, received with “ charming ! ” every 
very worthless, as everybody has, and as some now and then; and they probably would 
confess they have, and some do not ; and I am have decided liim to go in for Jerusalem again 
going in fur your ros])cctc<l father’s opinions to-morrow-morning, had he been less cuiious 
— really because I have no choice of ojunions, respecting Louisa. 

and may .as well back them as anything else.” “Is there notliing,” he thought, glancing 
“Have 3 'ou none of your ovvu?” asked at her as she sat at tlie head of the table, 
Louisa. where her youthful figure, small and slight, 

“ I have not so much as the slightest pre- but very graceful, looked as pretty as it 
, dilecl ion. left. 1 assure you 1 attach not the looked niisplatied ; “is there nothing that 
least importance to any opinions. Tlie result will move that lace ? ” 

of the vai-ieties of boredom 1 have under- Y^es ! By Jupiter, there was sometliing, 
gone, is a conviction (unless conviction is too and licro it was, in an unexpected shnpe ! 
industrious a w’ord for the lazy sentiment Torn appeared. She changed as tin? door 
; I entertain on the subject), that any set opened, and broke into a beaming smile, 
of ideas will do just as much good as A beautiful smile. Mr. James Huithouse 
any other set, and just as much harm as might not liave thought so muoli of it, but 
any other set. There’s an English family that Tie had woixcieTed so long at her impaa- 
witli a capital Italian motto. What will be, sive face. She put out lierliaiui- — a pretty 
.will be. It’s the only truth going ! ” little soft hand ; and her fingers closed upon 

Tliis vicious assumption of honesty in dis- her brother’s, as if she would have carried 
honesty — a vice so dangerous, so deadly, and them to Irer lips. 

so comnron— seemed, he observed, a little to “ Ay, ay 1 ” thought the visitor. “ This 
impress, her In his favor. He followed up whelp is the only creature she cares for. 
advantage, Iry saying in bis pleasantest Bo, so!” 

^ manner: a manner to which she might The whelp was presented, and took his 
^ttaeii as mndi or as little meaning as she chair. The appellation was not fluttering, 

' \pMmed : “The side that can prove anything in but not unmerited. . 

I ^line of unit's, tens, himdreos, and thousands, “ When X was your age, young Tom,” i^id 
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Botmderby, ‘‘1 was punctual, or I got no 
dinner ! ’* 

« When you were, my age,” returned Tom, 
"you hadn’t a wrong balance to get right, 
and hadn’t to dress afterwards.” 

“ Never mind that now,” said Bounderby. 

" Well, then,” grumbled Tom. “ Don’t begin 
with me.” 

'‘Mrs. Bounderby,” said narthouse, per- 
fectly hearing this under-strain as it went 
on ; “ your brother’s face is quite familiar 
to me. Can I have seen him abroad ? Or 
at some public school, perhaps ? ” 

"No,” she returned, quite interested, 
"he has never been abroad yet, and w^.ir 
edi^nated here, at-home. Tom, love, I am 
tolling Mr. Harthouse that he never saw you 
abroad.” 

" No such luck, sir,” said Tom. 

There was little enough in him to brighten 
her face, for he was a sullen young fellow, 
.and uiignicious in his manner even toiler. 
^ niucii the greater must have been the soli- 
tude of her heart, and her 'need of some one 
on whom to be.stow it. " So much the more i 
is this whelp the only creature she has ’ever 
cared for,” thought Mr. James Harthouse, 
turning it over and over. “So much the 
more. So much the more.” 

Both in his sister’s presence, and after she 
had left the room, the whelp took no pains 
to hide his contempt for Mr. Bounderby, 
whenever he could indulge it without the 
observation of that independent man, by 
making wry faces, or shutting one eye. With- 
out respon«ling to these telegraphic commu- 
nications, Mr. Harthouse encouraged him 
much in the cour.so of the evening, and 
showed an unusual liking for him. At last, 
when he rose to return to his hotel, and wjis 
a little doubtful whether he knew the way 
by night, the whelp immediately proffered 
his services as guide, and turned out with 
him to escort him thither. 

* CUAPTER XIX. 

It was very remarkable that a young gen- 
tleman who had been brought uj) under one 
cuntiuuous system of unnatural restraint, 
should be a hypocrite ; but it was certainly 
the case wiUi Tom. It was very strange 
that a young gentleman who had never 
been left to his own guidance for live conse- 
cutive minutes, should be incapable at last of 
governing himself ; but so it was with Tom. 
It was idtogether unaccouiitable that a 
voung gentleman whose imagination had 
oeen strangled in bis cradle, should be still 
inconvenienced by its ghost in the form of 
grovelling sensualities ; but such a monster, 
beyond all doubt, was Torn. 

, " Do you smoke ? ” asked Mr. James Hart- 
house, when they came to the hotel. 

" I believe you I ” said Tom, 

He could do no less than ask Tom up; 
and Tom could do no less than go up. What 
with a cpoling drink adapted to the weather, 


but not so weak as cool ; and what & 
rarer tobacco than was to be bought in those 
parts ; Tom was soon in a highly free, and 
easy state at iiis end of the sofa, and morn 
than ever disposed to admire his new friend 
at the other end, 

Tom blew his smoke aside, after ho had 
been smoking a little while, and took au 
observation of his friend. " He don’t seeia. 
to care about his dress,” thought Tom, " and 
yet how capitally he does it. What au easy 
swell he is ! ” 

Mr. James Hartlionse, happening to catch 
Tom’s eye, remarked that he drank nothing^ 
and filled his glass with Ills own negligent 
hand. 

"Thank’ee,” said Tom. "Thank’ee. Well, 
Mr. Harthouse, I hope you have had about 
a dose of old Bounderby to-night.” Tom 
said this with one eye shut up again, and 
looking over his glass knowingly, at his 
entertainer. 

" A very good fellow indeed ! ” returned 
Mr. James Harthouse. 

" You think so, don’t you ? ” said Tom, 
And shut up Ids eye .‘igain. 

Mr. James IJarthousc smiled; and risuig 
from his end of the sofa, aud lounging with 
Ids back against the chimney-piece, so thfit ho 
stood belore the empty lire-grato as he 
smoked, in front of Tom and looking down 
at him, observed ; 

“ What a comical brother-in-law yon are !” 

"What a comical brothcT-in-law old Boun- 
derby is, I think you moan,” said I’am. 

" You are a piece of caustic, Tom,” retorted 
Mr. James Harthouse. 

There was sonudhing so very agreeable in 
being so intimate with such a waisteoai ; in 
being called Tom, by such a voice ; in being 
on such off-hand terms so soon, with such a 
pair of wldskers ; that Tom was uncommonly 
pleased w'ith himself. 

“ Oh ! I don’t care for old Bounderby,” 
said he, " if you mean that. I have always 
called old Bounderby by the same name 
when I have talked about him, and I have 
always thought of him in tlic same way. I 
am not going to begin to be polite now, 
about old Bounderby. It would be raf^her 
late in the day.” 

"Don’t mind me,” returned James ; “ but 
take care when Ids wife is by, you know.” 

" His wife ? ” said Tom. “ My sister Loo 1 
O yes I ” And he laughed, and took a little 
more of the cooling drink. 

James Harthouse continued to lounge in 
the same place and attitude, smoking his 
cigar in his ovTn easy way, and looking 
pleasantly at the whelp, as if he knew himself 
to be a kind of agreeable demon who had only 
to hover over him, and he must give up Ids' 
whole soul if required. It certainly did seem 
that the whelp ^delded to this influenop. 
He looked at his companion sueakinglyy 
he looked at him admiringly, he looked afi 
I him boldly, and put up one leg on the sofa.. 


^'Mlyiiister Loo?” said Tom. never 

ijared for old Bounderby,” 

"That’s the past tena^ Tom,” returned 
3^, James Harthouse, sLrfking the ash from 
ids cigar with Ills little hpgor. " We are in 
the present tense, no\y.” 

"verb neuter, not to care. Indicative 
mood, present tense. First person singular, 
I do not care j second person singular, thou 
dost not care ; third person singular, she docs 
not care,” returned Tom. 

“Good! Very quaint! ” said his friend. 
" Though you don’t niejin it.” 

“ But I tto mean it,” cried Tom. “ Upon my 
honor ! Why, you won’t tell me, Mr. Jlart- 
liouse, tliat you really su])p()se my sister 
Loo does care for old Boundei'by.” 

“My dear fellow,” returned the other, 
"wliat am I bound to suppose, when I find 
two marrietl people livi)ig in harmony and 
happine^is ? ” 

Tom liad by tliis time got both bis legs on 
the .stda. If his second leg had not been 
alread}' there Avlicn ho was called a <lear 
fellow, lie would have iniL it up at tli.at great 
stage of the conversation. Feeling it neces- 
sary to do somoibing thou, he stretehed liim- 
self out at greater length, and, lecliiiing Avith 
the back of his head on the end of the sofa, 
and smoking with an iulinite assumption of 
negligimee, tnrneil las common face, and not | 
too sober eyes, towanls the face looking down 
upon liirn so carelessly yet so potently. 

“You know our governor, Mr. Harthouse,” 
said Tom, “ and thoierore you nectlii’t be 
Biiriirised that Loo ninnied old Bounderby. 
She never liad a lover, and llie governor 
131-0) )Oscd old Bounderby, and she took him.’' 

“Very dutiful in your interesting sister,” 
said Mr. J.aines Hartlioiiso. 

“Yes, but she wouldn’t have been as 
dutiful and it would nut Lave conic olf .as 
easily,* ’returned the Avhelp, ‘‘ if it hadn’t been 
for mo.” 

The tempter merely lifted his eyebrows; 
but the whelp Avas obliged to go on. 

“/persuaded her,” he said, Avith an edi- 
fying air of superiority. “I was stuck 
into old Bounderby’s bank (where T never 
wanted to be), and I knew I shouM get 
into scrapes there, if she put ohl Bouu- 
derby’s jiipe out ; so I told her iny wishes, 
and she came into them. Slie would do any- 
thing for me. It was very game of her, 
vt'asn’t it ? ” 

“ It Avas charming, Tom ! ” 

“Not that it Avas altogether so important 
to her as it was to me,” continued Tom coolly, 
^‘because my liberty and comfort, and 
perhaps my getting on, depended on it ; and 
sh^e ‘ had no other , lover, and staying at 
hoine WM like staying in jail— Especially when 
1 Was^^one. It wasn’t as if she gave up 
^pother lover for old Bounderby ; but still it 
Viia^a good thing in her.” 

“' “Pferfeptly delightful. And she gets on so 
placidly,*’' 


“ Ob,” returned Tom, with contemptuous 
patronage, “she’s a regular girl. A girl 
can get on anywhere. 8he has settled down 
to the life, and s/te don’t mind. The life does 
just as well for her, as another. Besides, though 
Loo is a girl, she’s not a common sort of girl. 
She can shut herself up within herself, and 
think — as I have often known her sit and 
watch the fire — for an hour at a stretch.” 

“ Ay, ay ? Has resources of her own,” 
said Harthouse, smoking quietly. 

“ Not so much of that as you may suppose,” 
returned Tom ; “ for our govoinor bad her 
crammed with all sorts of di-y bones and 
sawilust. It’s his system.” 

“Formed his daughter on his own model ?” 
suggested Harthouse. 

I “ His daughter 7 Ah ! .lud everybody else. 
Why, ho formed Me that Avay,” said Tom. 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“He did though,” said Tom, sbaking his 
lie.ad. “1 mean to say, Mr. HarihouHe,. that 
Avhen I fir.“l Icf^ borne and went to old 
Bouiiderby’s, I was as fiat as a warming-pan, 
and knew no more about life, than any oyster 
docs.” 

“ Come, Tom ! I can hardly believe that. 
A joke *s a joke.” 

“ Upon my soul ! ” said the AAfiufip. “ I am 
serious; I am indeed!” He smoked with 
groat gravity and dignity for a little while, 
and then added, in a highly conijilnccnt tone, 
“ Oh ! I have picked up a little, since. I don’t 
deny that. But I have done it myself ; no 
thanks to the govcj-nor.” ♦ ' * 

“And y(3nr intelligent sister ? ” ‘ ' ' ' 

“ My intelligent sister is about aa'Ii ere 'slio 
wa.s. She used to complain to mo that shd 
had nothing to fall back upon, that girls 
usually fiill back upon ; .md I don't Roe how 
she is to have got over that Rinee. But s/ie 
don’t mind,” he sagaciously added, i>ufiiug at 
his cigar again. “Girls can alAA^ays get on, 
somehow.” 

“Calling at the Bank yustA-day evening, 
for Mr. Bounderby’s .address, I found* an 
.ancient lady there, Avho seems to entert.i.in 
great admiration for your sister,” observed 
Mr. James Harlhouso, throwing away the Last 
small remnant of the cigar lie liad now smoked 
out. 

“Mother Sparsit?” said Tom. “ What ! you 
have seen her already, have you ? ” 

His friend nodded. Tom took his cigar 
out of his mouth, to shut up his eye (which 
Lad grown rather unmanageable) Avilh the 
greater expression, and to tap his nose several 
times with his finger, > 

“ Mother Sparsit’s feeling for Loo is more 
than admiration, I should think,” said Tom. 
“ Say aflection apd devotion. Mother Sparsit 
never set her cap at Bounderby when he was 
a bachelor. Oh no ! ” 

These were the last wonla sjioken by the 
whelp, before a giddy drowsiness came upon 
him, followed by complete oblivion. Tie was 
roused from the latter state by an uneasy 
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dbeam af being atiired up wltb a bootj^ and 
lUjSo of A voice eaying; “dome, ii'a late. 
Be off i” 

. Well i ” he said, scrambling from the sofa. 

I must take my leave of you thoagh. I 
say, Your’s is very good tobacco. But it’s 
too mild.” 

- Yes, it’s too mild,” returned liis enter- 
tainer. 

“It’s — it’s ridiculously inilJ,” said Tom. 
“ Where’s the door ? Good^uigUt ! ” 

He bad another odd dream of being taken 
by a waiter through a mist, which, after 
giving him some trouble and difiiculty, 
resolved itself into the main street, in 
which he stood alone. He then walked 
home pretty easily, though not yet tree 
an inijiression of the preseiioo and 
induence of Ida new friend— iis if he were 
lounging somewhere in the air, in the same 
negligent attitude, regarding him with the 
same look. 

The whelp went home, and went to bed. 
If he had had any sense of wdiathe had done 
that night, and had been less of a whelp and 
more of a brother, he miglit have turned 
shoii on the road, might have gone down l.o 
the ill-dmelliug river that was tlyt*d black, 
might have gone to bed in it for good and 
all, and have curtained his head for ever with 
its filthy waters. 


THE HOVING ENGLISHMAM. 

A TURKISH AUCTIONEER. 

It was the sale of a bankrupt’s effects, and 
they were huddled together in disorderly 
confusion under a little craggy shed just out- 
side the town. I w^as attracte<l thither by the 
shouts of a Turk, with a stentorian voice, 
who was running about in a state of great 
excitement, stopping persons in the street 
to insist on their examining the articles 
which he carrjed in liia hand. He was the 
auctioneer of the jilace; and I followed him 
int<? the crazy shed as a student of manners. 
There was a considerable ciow'd of those 
greasy, dinny ])ersoiis, who seem to have an 
abstracts f)V(5 of second-hand goods, and who 
have always appeared to me to be evoked by 
the auctioneers all couutvics like familiar 
spirits. Tiiis vescsublauce, however, borne by 
this crowd to similar people in England, is 
merely personal- It Is conhned to the length 
and tiharfmess of nose among the btiyera ; to an 
air of unpleasant sloekiness about them, with a 
strong smell of had tobacco ; and to a ju’evail- 
mg odour of the damp and fustincss of small 
^ streets. There the likeness ends. In Britain, a 
sale by auction is a plain business-like, twice- { 
two-are-four sort of affair ; in Turkey it is a | 
source of pleasurable excitement for a whole ' 
city. It furnishes the inhabitjuits of the 
place with a conversational tofJic of more 
than usual liveliness and interest. It aiUo 
gives them a delightful excuse for laying' or 
lounging about in the suu doing nothing, 


which is a never-ending eniertainmsnfr to‘ 
oriental. ' " ' 

It is proper to mention that the Turkisli 
auctioneer is by no means so august and 
dignified a phrson with us. He is not the 
sovereign lord and autocrat of the sal^ 
room ; he is the servant of a popular and 
rumbustical aseembly. Before I have well had 
time to settle myself upon a stone, and light 
a cigar, I observe that ho has returned three 
times foom a s:illy to sell the same cracked 
tipkiii, and three times he has been thrust 
•ack by the scruff of the neck from not hav- 
ing obtained a reasonable offer for it.^ 
Somebody in the shed bids for it at Ifist, and 
the delighted auctioneer with a most villan- 
oiis wink at me is preparing to hand over his 
unsaleable pipkin to the somebody in question, 
when the same remorseless knuckles, as usual, 
are thrust bel vveeu the collar of his shirt and 
the nape of his neck. Our friend, thu» 
goaded, makes anf)tlicr excited bolt out of 
the shed and, next uiomeift. is heard 
shouting about the cracked pipkin again, in 
the same I’uvious manner as that which first 
attracted iny attention. The somebody who* . 
was dis])osed to beciome a purchaser looka 
rather disconcerted: I susi^ecfc he is not 
thoroughly lu’okeu in at auction ; but 
nobody else i)ays any further attention to the 
proceedings for the pieseiit. Iii tact, all 
seem to be ratluu’ gbid to have got rid of the 
auctioneer than otherwise, probably in the 
ho])c that the festive occasion may be prolonged 
until a later hour. So they sit dow'ii and light a 
great number of paper eii^ars as a necessary 
j)reliininary to the discussion of the news of 
the day. Tlieir conversation is composed 
merely of coffee-house politics and thein 
neighbours’ business. Woe to the CJostaki, or 
Nikolaki who does not happen to be present^ 
the character of that Costaki or Nikolaki ift 
handled with a ferocity wUicli quite makes 
one’s ears tingle ; and 1 listen attentively for 
one pleasant thought or kindly expression ; 
for one plain sensible idea, or healthy view of 
anything talked about, in vain. 

Presently the auctioneer returns. While tho 
majority of his enstoTwers are wrangling, ho 
has slily dis[josed of the pipkin to the some- 
body who first bid for it ; and I think another 
roguish wink to the purchaser signified that 
he should expect a con-si-de-ra-tiou for 
himself at a convenient season. After thia 
Bide of the pipkin— the only thing disposed 
of yet — the auctioneer desires a little re- 
pose, and squii/ttiiig cross-legged on the 
bankrupt’s counter, sends for a nargilly, 
and joins in the general discou,!*^. The 
whole company then ju'esent a picture ai 
oriental manners sufficiently striking and 
characteristic. They have entirely forgotten 
why they assemWed together ; and are idling , 
away theii' time in that slothfulness whi^ is 
the root of all evil, and from whirls 
spring, certainly, nine-tenths of theii' na- 
tional disasleis. Lazy louts of boys be^i> , 
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to sneak jin and out mysteiioualy, and to pull the moneydender, as you hare olives I livUt 
about the tilings of the ruined man. I not lend you money. I wilt' buy yodr 'blives. 
feel very much disposed to trip up one It will make the transaction simpler.*’ It did 
young gentleman, whose pockets are not make the transaction simpler, however, 
fuller than they should be, with the crook When the time came for the olives to 
of my walking-stick. But I am by no be delivered to th > buyer, they did not 
means sure that he is not the son or brother happen to bo grown. A winter of severe 
of somebody present ; or in league with the cold had destroyed the olive trees by hundreds, 
auctioneer, or the bankrupt, or the principal and the trees of the debtor had not put forth 
creditor, or one of the primates of tlie place, a leaf. He offered, however, to repay the 
For the rest I begin to understand also borrowed mone}^ Fray^, don’t trouble your- 
that the auctioneer is not likely to resume his self about me,” said the obliging money- 
labours for the present. The talk will go on lender ; " it is not money you owe me ; it is 
till dinner-time ; then the talkers will dis- olives. To be sure I bought your fruit 
perse. To-morrow is the Greek feast of ratlier cheap ; but, if I liad it, I would make 
the Forty Martyrs ; next day is the an immense sura in the present scarcity. I 
Turkish Sabbath (our Friday) ; the fol- want the olives, therefore, not tlie money.” 
lowing day is the festival of St. Somebody; “Impossible.” “Well, then ; suppose we fancy 
the next is Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath : that I have the olives, and that you want to 
then comes Sunday ; nobody likes to do any- buy them, they will costyou so many piastres at 
thing jiarticularly on Monday, while Tuesday the curreul ])rice. To be sure it is nearly live 
and Wednesday are both saints’ days. On times what 1 lent you, but you need not hurry 
Thursday eveiyb(nly will stay at home sober- yourself about payment — we shall merely 
ing, and then again follow the three Sundays ! have to add the iutercst, and you can give me 
By whicli time J know very well that every- a bond for the whole.” So the affair is settled, 
body will have forgotten all about the sale, and the discomfited debtor finds himself in 
just as mucli as if it had been an afiair of the the position of hundreds of others. He has 
last century. Sliould they remember it, I am been borrowing at an interest of about six 
not quite deal* that tlic matter will be mended, hundred per cent,; and his ruin is sealed. 
The bankrupt’s goods are in a ruined shed. He knows this ; but lie is a Greek, and has 
They' will ii *t be locked up — they will be all the trickery and cunning of that people 
nailed up. To-morrow morning or the morning born with him. He will beriiineil, imleed ; but 
I afterwards, the shed will be found ojien. he wdll contrivo even to turn his ruin to 
! Something will be said about a robbery ; this account. He will imyirove and beautify his 
; will supply a great deal of onei*g oic talk ; and wife’s property until it becomes tlic wonder of 
afford an excellent opportunity for abusing the iioigliboiirhood. lie will buy everything 
the Turkish authorities. I’liose who know a tliat is to be sold, and dispose of it again at 
great deal more about the.robbeiy tJian they .any price, to obtain the money lie requires, 
would care to own, will be the loudest in this What money he does not want he will hide or 
abuse — and tliere the luaiiL-r will end. So let bury. He will carry on a wholesale system of 
it be! Everytliing is settled ill this way in the swindling for the next year; and the J^’rank 
East. Why should tlie sale of a bankrupt’s mferchanta will suffer most. One fine morning 
effects be an exception to the general rule? he will declare himself a bankrupt, rub his 
Delay liang.s like a mist over everything hands, chuckle a little, and leave his creditors 
ajnl everybody. Nothing ever terminates, to fight out their differeiifes. He will 
and if I were asked to describe the general have no books or accounts. He will aiiKwer 
state of atlairs in the East in one word, the no questions, and there is no law to make 
W'ord I should use would be IMuddle. him. He will acknowledge, indeed, tliat it 

I askeii a person I met in my afternoon is a bad business for Bomebotly ; but, as 
ride, what might have been the circum- far as he is concerned, he knows nothing 
stances of the bankrupt whose property I had at all about it, and washes liis hands of 
seen so wantonly damaged and pilfered. The the whole trniisiiction. His property be- 
substauce of what I heard, is worth record- longs to his wife, and though he has im- 
! ing, as illustrative of another phase of manners proved it with other people’s money, nobody 
in Turkey. can touch it. By, and by, in some round- 

The bankrupt had been a prosperous aliout way, the Greek money-lender will 
man until he married a widow of conside- of course contrive to be jiaid, but nobody 
rable landed property. This had been his else will. In a few yeara, or perhaps 
ruin ; and a very snug and comfortable ruin sooner, my friend will set up in the same 
it was — ^but still a ruin. Ho had fancied the line of business again, and live in the 
property of his wife would be improved by odour of sanctity until he gets into a 
laying out a little money upon it. The idea scrape again ; and then he will contrive to 
was natural : it was also correct. For this get out of it, in some equally felicitous and 
purpose, therefore, the trader borrowed a honest manner. 

finudl amount, and had little difficulty in The fact is, there is no law in Turkey 
'Imding it, for he offered the security of his which may not be evaded by an iuge- 
iiexii year’s growth of olives. “ Stay,” said nious man. Some trumpery present will • 
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always secure the suffni^e of anybody 
■ wlitfi’c* sUfFrage is worth securiug. For, the 
Aga and padi, with all their coailjutors anti 
train, live entirely hy little jobs of tliia kind : 
without them they would not be able to live 
at all. There is no gazette, no list of bank- 
rupts, no report of law proeeetlingri, no way 
of any kind, so far as 1 know, tor keeping 
backsliders in the ranks. 1 wonder whether 
things would be altered to the benefit of 
the Frank inereb finis, if we could per- 
suade some sensible coiunierciul man like 
Biiron Bruck, the Austrian Intern uncio, 
to go, some of these <lays, as our ambassador 
to Turkey. There is a talk that the Anstiiaii 
Kierchant-tU]iloinatist is already busy wiih a 
new commercial fcix*aty. 1 w'oiider if a British 
merchant could iitlbrd him a few hints. 

BASQX^E BLOOD. 

The sun was far too hot to permit mo to 
coiitiiuu! my journey towards the Eaux 
lionnea (one of the most ecleiirated of the 
ry reneair baths), for at least auotluM* hour; 
so, not being pressed for time, I decided on a 
halt. Oil easting niye^es uliout to find a 
shtnly and convenient spot for my purpose, 
1 diflcovered, about a bundled yards up one 
of the ftlo]jes, tlie very place T desired. This 
perch was soon gained, and Iroin it 1 com- 
manded a full view of the road and passers 
by. It was one of tliose jiatches of bright 
emerald-coloured grass, which abound among 
the wild rooks of the Pyrenees. 'Lwo or three 
trees afibrded a comfort<U3lo shelter; and a 
clear rill ran through it, “.Fust tiie ]))acc for 
a snjick,” thouglit 1. So, iinslinging my kiiaf)- 
sack for comfort’s sake, and my little ])oiieh 
for eating’s sake, 1 soon saw ray dinner beloie 
me. This was quickly dispatched ; and a 
cigarette or two, by way of dessert, lelt 
nothing to be desired. 

I had not long enjoyed this dolce far 
ir'ente, when,, from my elev.ated ]>ositiou, 
1 ^aw a little fat jolly looking man coming 
up llie I'oad. The sun was too much 
for him ; he was fanning himself with 
what at first apjieared a jiicce of flexible 
slate ; but wdiieh subsequently turned out to 
be a W'ide-awake hat. .Seeing that he was seek- 
ing some comfortJfcblc nook, in which he might 
rest, I hailed him. He soon spied me out ; and, 
in about half the time it had taken me to 
a.scend the slope, wns standing puffing and 
laughing at my side. Ae was about fifty 
or sixty years of age, under the middle 
height, with a complexion clear and fresh, 
yor surer footing he wore the spai’tille, 
• or hempen soled shoe. A good-natured, 
mori'y look shone all over his countenance ; 
^ he was covered with dust, of which his mouth 
,aiid clothes seemed equally full. 

I thought I could do no better than oiler 
^ such a man a few di*ops of brandy, mixed 
with water in my leather driuking-cup. 
, He drained off this mixture wdth the best 


will in the world, returned the clip, 
his foi'ehead, and sat down beside me.^:.Nbt . 
until he had finish, e4l these operations, and the 
remainder of my diiiiier, did he once , stop to 

talk. He then made up for lost time. I have 
seldom met with so talkative an ac(|uaiijtanqe. , 
He told me he was ;i doctor, and forthwith 
launched out into an invective against smok- 
ing ; after which, he smoked five cigarettes, 
incessaully talking all the time. 

I asketl him about the timlitions of the , 
ncighbouiliood. Tlierewere none, he said; 
or if there were, he was uiuicipiainted with 
them. Ke tlieii, at niy request, gave me an 
account of the Basques. They are, he informed 
me, br;ivc, with a high sense of liouour : lios« 
pitable, and courteous, esjiecially to strangers, 
but, like their Spanish brethren, extremely 
jiassioiiate, tenacious of tlieir dignity, and 
vindictive, particularly when w'opuni are con- 
cerned. He told me ho liked the Englisli 
for their generosity and intelligence ; and 
added, that he thought them not so phleg- 
matic as generally imagined, but olten ex- 
tremely thoughtless aud precipitate when 
carried away by their passions. These last 
wonls lie uttered with a certain mysterious 
air, wdiich roused my curiosity. 

Our road lying the same w'jiy, wo agreed 
to proceed in company, and trmJged along, 
laugiiiiig and ehattiiig merrily, and exchang 
ing adieliats (good days) wiih the passing 
j)eiusaiitry. After we luul walked some dis- 
tance, my companion jnojiosed our having 
.some milk, aud, on my as'«enting, he ngaiii 
sisaiimed Ins mystcrions air, ami said, “Keep 
your eyes about you, and notice the people of 
the house we shall enter,” 

We had arrived at a part of the mouii- 
lains where tlic gorge ojiened out into a 
green valley about lialf a mile wide, watered 
f)y a biviwling (hive (as the mountain 
t(»iTents are called), well cultivated, and 
dolled \\ ith cottages. At one of these my 
friend knocked ; the door was opened by 
a young woman of about twenty- two 
or twenty -three yi'ars of age. She was ekees- 
sively handsome, and would have been still 
more so, but for her perfectly bloodless 
complexion ; her figure was well-made and 

tall, and she sociued superior to the peasant 
women I had before seen. She saluted my 
friend with great cordiality, who forthwith 
presented me to her as a i)etitioner for some 
milk. She seemed averse to conversation, 
so that I hadjDienty of time to make my silent 
remarks. 

There were two other women in the 
room : one, evidently licr mother ; the 
other might, from the likeness, have been 
a younger sister. The three women wore all 
ilresscd in mourning. The house was like the 
generality of the more decent houses in 
these mountains — ^two stories high. In the 
room where we were seated, was a lar^ 
hearth, on which some small wood was btxrn- 
ing ; aud befoi-e wliich a child of two of tliW 


' y«<*ra old was playing. The yoiing woman 
i^^fused to take anything for the milk she 
had given ns, and returned, with a slight 
tinge of pride as I thought, the few sous I 
put into her child’s hand — I call the child 
hers, because it evidently was so. 

We thanked her jind left the house. “ And 
pray tell me the story that 1 see beloncrs to 
these people,” said I to the doctor. “ Very 
well,” said the doctor to me ; and thus began: 

The overthrow of Louis Pliilii)pc’.s govern- 
ment in forty-eight, gave rise, as you must he 
aware, to many ploLs, real or imaginary, 
against the dignity and safety of the infant 
lepublic. Ill one of these, Jacques Lacoste 
(the father of the young woman you have 
just seen) was mixed up. lie was appre- 
hended, tried, and transported to Cayenne 
for six yeai’s. 

The execution of this sentence reduced his 
family, wliioli had been one of the most 
prosperous of tlio small proprietors of the 
valley, .almost to indigence, and avvakened 
them from their former life of ease and 
■well rewarded industry to one of unx*e- 
inittiug labour. The family consisted of 
the mother, son, an<l two daugliters : the 
el«lest of whom, Julie, was about eighteen 
when this cruel event befell them, h'roiii a 
child, Julio liad attracted attention, not only 
on account of her great beaut}’, but for 
a natural quickness of intellect, and the 
kindness and sensibility of her disposition. 
Her abilities had not escaped the notice of 
the village ]iriest, who took some slight pains 
in cultivating them. From him slic Jearut 
to speak French (tlie Biusquo or Lcarnais, as 
you well know^, being the jargon of this dis- 
trict), to w’rite, and to read, of wliich l.atter 
acquirement she made good use. Humble as 
such a<l vantages were, they raised her far 
above her coiiijianions ; of wdioin she soon 
became the admiration and oracle. The ex- 
ercise of the iutelicclual powers has alw.ays 
an effect on the countenance ; on .lii lie’s 
naturally kind lace, kiudnes.s and sensibility 
became more strongly etamped : while the 
meri iuess of her eye was tamed by a look of 
thoughtfulness, destroyed, at times, by a 
demure coquettisli glance which wouhl be 
fixed oil you fiom under her eyelids. Kind 
and useful iu her sphere, of the w'orld she 
knew nothing ; she had never wandered 
beyond the valley, or the gorge iu wliich 
the valley terminates. If she had heard of 
jilaces larger than her own village, it was 
from some travelled son of the mountains, 
who had been to Bayoijpe, or even as far 
as Toulouse, and who astonished her by* 
his account of the extent and luxury of the 
cities. 

Julie soon began to perceive that, although 
.sha might assist her family by remaining at 
home, bI^o could assist them much more by 
.seeking employment in one of tliese great 
towns of whicli she liad heard. It was no self- 
ish feeling which prompted her to this course; 


too good to be selfish, her every thptight was 
fur those she would leave behind her.. 

Although she had made ktio^ her wish 
on this point to tliose most able to assist her 
in it, ail accident solved all difficulties^ and 
brought about her desire. 

A lady, travelling with a mountain party, 
h.ad the misfortune to fall from her horse, by 
the turning of the saddle. She sustained no 
injury beyond a slight cut on the lips, and a 
severe sliock of the nerves. Her companions 
led lier into the first cottage which jwesented 
itself, which hapjiened to be that of 
Julie’s mother. The assiduous and kind 
attentions of Julie xvon the sufferer’s favour, 
and blie proposed to the delighted girl to be- 
come her maid. The ofler was joyously 
accf^jiti'd ; and Julie wjis instructed to 
picricnt herself at the lady’s house at Pan 
in .a xveek’s time. 

Tlic lady into whoso family Julie was 
about to cntei;, was fond of company, and her 
house was frequented by her own countrymen, 
its well as by the numerous English residents, 
who for iiealth or pleasure invaded the town 
cvei y winter. She had been long married, but 
had no family. Lively and witty herself, she 
chose her company for their being so too ; 
and, as long as tliey contributed to her 
amusement and the adoriiiiient of her rooms, 
she was not otherwise very particular re- 
garding their characters. 

Among the many visitors of Madame Laville, 
Julie’s m Istress, was diaries Dowuharn, ayoung 
Englishman of good education and polished 
manners ; twenty-two yotirs of age, not very 
handsome ; of the middle height, well made. 
His voice w'as remarkably soft and winning, 
but it Tvas Ins eyes wliich gave expression to 
his countenance ; their frank and fearless 
glance, tempered with great good nature, 
enlisted all whom he addressed in his favour. 
He had originally been intended for a col- 
legian, but in consequence of a serious reverse 
his father’s fortune became* in.nillicieiit to 
bear this expense, Jle had accompanied hia 

{ •areiits to Fail to economise, and to perfect 
limself ill speaking French, prior to euteiiug 
a merchant’s office. 

Of course, a mountain -girl so beautiful as 
Julie attracted no slight notice liv>ui the 
various young men who frequented Madame 
Laville’s ; but, to all little flatteries she turned 
a deaf ear. She was not infliunced, as most 
youngand unsophisticated girls, in like circum- 
stances would have been, by the love of dress 
;uid finery. What she could spare from her 
wages was religiously laid aside for those at 
home. This seemed to he the sole object of hei 
existence, and engrossed her every thought. 
It would have been well for her, if tliis good 
motive had continued to occupy her mind. 
By the death of an unmarried uncle, how- 
ever, her family became the heirs of Ids 
little property, and suddenly recovered their 
former position. 

With this change of fortune, Julie’s 
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great object wm annib Hated ; thoughts, 
which were before atraiigers to her heart, 
crowded upon her. The little store she 
had destinea for home, was mostly expended 
in charity; but some little also in ornaments. 
She became less reserved, and more lively. 
The countenance, which liad been so unmoved 
at any casual or impertinent compliment, now 
sometimes deiced a smile, which was, how- 
ever, often followed by a contemptuous curl 
of the lip : whether in derision of hetself or 
of the complinieiiter was doubtful. 

Charles Downham was oue of the few who 
had obtruded no attention on this girl, beyond 
the passing glance which a pretty woman 
claims. Julie' respected his forbearance at 
•first, and ended at last by falling deeply and 
desperately in love with him. She had 
many ojiportiinities of seeing that he was 
the admiration of tliose with whom he asso- 
ciated, and often noticed the blush of plea- 
sure wliich the sight of him would raise in 
some fair cheek. Hers were not the only eyes 
which followed him as it there wore a fascina- 
tion in his jjresence. Eor a long time he "was 
ignorant of her feel ingstow’ards him; until one 
evening the truth dashed upon him, as he raised 
his head from some pictures at which he had 
been looking, and accidentally caught her 
eyes fixed upon him. She, of whom he had 
seldom thought before, now seemed to be 
clothed with double beauty. In a word, 
before the evening was over, ho was as 
de^erately in love as Julie herself. 

His books grew distasteful, and his mind 
seemed perfectly inc}i])able of entei-taining 
any other image. At length ho gave up the 
contest. He sought and louiid several oppor- 
tunities of speaking with her ; nor w'as it long 
before he obtained from her the confession of 
her love for him. 

The Basque, like the Spanish women, 
know n(> bounds in their attachments ; their 
love, like their hate, is always in tlie extreme. 
Jnlie’s heart and soul, from this hour, were 
given to her lover ; she braved the wrath and 
scorn of her family for him ; dishonour for 
her seemed to have no terrors weiglicd against 
a moment’s discontent or sorrow for him. She 
could not restrain her joy at the sight of 
him, nor coneeal'^ier imprudent attacliment 
from other eyes. It was not long before she 
was ordered, with every mark of coutempt and 
scorn, to quit the house. 

Her lover, in no position to Jissist her, 
now felt the selfishness and thought- 
lessness of his conduct. To sec her suffer 

f more than he could bear. To coun- 
ler to return home to her family, and 
to her mother’s affection, was his first 
Ise ; but Julie dreaded ns much to 
, him, as t^) lace their upbraid- 

crisis he received a letter, 
fyiic^ring him an advantageous ajipointment in 
Ijondon. 

Here was a release from all their difficulties. 
He explained to her that he had now an 


opportunity of extrication ; but that he would 
be obliged to quit her. She implored him 
to ]>crniit her to accompany him to England; 
she would follow him m any capacity ; she 
would be no expense to him, if she might 
only be always near to watch and comfort 
him. He was overcome by her passionate 
appeal ; he really loved her deeply ; he assured 
her that his grief was equal to her owm 
in having to leave her ; he explained that 
it would be ruin td his prospects in England, 
if it were known that she had accompanied 
him ; he pointed out that her present love 
ought to yield to their future fortune ; he 
.Hs.siired her that her unborn child and lier- 
self, as long he lived, should share his means 
and affections; and, finally, seeing her still 
unconvinced and overwhelmed with giiof, 
promised to return on the first oi)poi*tiinity. 

But what was she to do in the mean 
time ? The lovers were relieved from this 
difficulty too, by her mother coming to 
sec her at Pan. Ignorant of the disgrace 
that had befallen her, she went to ]VI:ulame 
Lavillc’s ; hoj>iiig to see her as beautiful .and a.s 
innocent as wlien slie harl quitted her home 
twelvemonths before. .Here she learnt the 
tidings of her dishonour ; she flew to the 
liouhe where .Tiilie was staying ; and 
ftumd them all too true. Tlie sudden pre- 
sence of her mother before the guilty girl, 
wjia too much for her weak condition ; she 
fainted ; and then a revulsion of feeling took 
l>lacc in the mother’s heart. She raised the 
girl from the ground, called her every en- 
dearing name, assured her of her forgiveness 
and love, and besoinght her to return home 
immftdiatel}^ Julie at first refus(‘d, in her 
dread of seeing home again; but, when (Ihtu les 
Downham joined his persuasions to those of 
her mother and convinced her how impos- 
sible it was for her to accomyiany him to 
England, she ac(]uiesced. He insisted on her 
receiving a part of the money which ha<l been 
forwarded to him for liis journey ; as she 
refused, he placed it in her name at a banker’s, 
and told her tliat it was destined for bis and 
licr child, and she had now no right to 
decline it. 

Shortly after this she returned with her 
mother, and again beheld her native valley. 
What a change in lierself since she had last 
seen its unaltered face ! She had left it in 
her beauty and innocence, with a noble 
object; she returned to it guilty, miserable, 
broken-hearted, — ^no longer a support to those 
she loved, but a dishonour and a burden. 

Such thoughts ns these brought on a seri- 
ous illness, and she gave birth to a boy, 
almost as beautiful as herself. Her whole 
existence was now centred in the child. She 
would watch it for hours and hours, with- 
out stirring. She shunned the society of her 
former coinpaiiions, and seldom, if ever, 
showed herself out of doors. No one knew 
her liistory since her departure from the 
village, but the priest, her fiBLmily, andaiyarif. 
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the doctor. Unlike what most women would 
have done, 1 think, under similar circum- 
stanoea, she would talk both to tlie priest and 
myself of her lover j often expressing surprise 
that she had not heard from him, but always 
firmly holding to the belief that he still loved 
her, and that ne would not be happy as long 
as t}iey were separated. 

Time passed on in this way for a year and 
a half, without any news of him ; still 
she clung to her immovable conviction that 
she would see him again. 

The weather had been sultry, without 
rain ; and every one was looking forward 
to some passing thunder-storm to mitigate 
the ovei-powering heaL At last, one of 
the most terrible storms that had p/tssed 
over the valley lor some time burst 
forth. The rain came down in torrents; the 
narrow mountain paths were waslied away ; 
the gaves were swollen to nearly twice 
their ordinary volume, and much cattle and 
several granges were swept away. The thun- 
der leaj>t down the rocks, waking the cchoas 
with a frightful noise, and to this was added a 
teiTilic gale, which long kft traces of its fury. 

In the midst oi‘ this hurricaue, a 
traveller arrived in the village in which 
Julie’s mother dwelt. TJioir cottage, as you 
have seen, is the first, as you enter the 
village. The traveller, witliont hesitation, 
walked in drenched to the skin ; but, before a 
good fire, soon dried his clothes and regained 
Jiis cheerfulness. J ulie and her motlier hap- 
pened to have gone to see a sick neighbour 
that day, and were not in the house when 
he entered. Before tI»o lire the cliild was 
tumbling and playing about ; it soon left its 
own sports to make Iriends with him. It was 
-quickl y seated on his knee, and began caress- 
ing him. It bore a strong resemblance to 
him ; and he seemed rio less struck by it 
himself, than Julie’s brother and sister were. 
The storm gave place to ouo ot those driz- 
zling showei*s of these inountainH, which seem 
«uclles8. Julio’« brother jn-oposed to the 
traveller to stay the night, offering to show 
him a short cut over the mountains to the 
Baths, ill the morning. The proposition was 
gladly accepted, and he amused himself by 
playing with the child, who seemed to have 
taken a strange liking to him. 

Towards evening Julie returned without 
her mother ; who had stopped to tend her 
suffering friend during the night. Her first 
look was for her child, who was still on the 
stranger’s knee. She stepped forward to take 
it from him, when, by the blaze of the fire, 
she at once recognised its father. A slight 
scream, which she instantly repressed, 
startled him ; he turned and exclaimed, 
Julie ! ” He did not restrain himself from 
clasping her in his arms; but there was awam- 
in^n her face, and he made no other sign. 

‘ Her brother had heard the scream, and 
seen the emotion which she ineffectoaliy en- 
deaToared to sappreas. He had heard her 


name in the stranger’s mouth ; and now the 
extraordinary likeness between the stranger 
and the child was explained to him. 

To Julie ho had alwa}^ been the kindest . 
of brothers ; when she fell, she hud heard no , 
reproaches from him : to her cliild he had 
uniformly been affectionate and good. He 

E retcuded not to have noticed the meeting 
etween his sister and the stranger. But 
Julie, who knew her brother to be 
quick-sighted, watched him steadily, with- 
out letting him perceive it, during the 
evening. She saw the sparkle of some • 
I gratified wish in his eye, the flush on his 
check, Lis close-set teeth, and his clenched 
hands ; and she knew that his Basque blood 
1 was u]D — ^that he had penetrated her secret, 
and was determined on revenge. After they 
liad all retired for the night, she stole up to 
Charles’s room, and implored him to dress 
immediately, and pursue his route to Pau, 
or any place but that where he bad told her 
brother ho was going. He at once arose, and 
was let out by Julie without noise ; after 
having embraced and entreated her to follow 
him with her child to Pau. To this she 
assented. She }>ointcd out the road, and 
then gave hei'sclf np to violent grief. 

The hope of speedy vengeance had rendered 
her brother sleepless ; he heard her rouse 
the ati’anger ; he at once got up, and watched, 
and, shorllv after, saw the man who had 
1 ULUod his sister leave the house. Uc sprang 
into a tree which grew close to his window, 
and let himself down. The rain had ceased 
and was succeeded by a fine briglit night. 
The rays of the moon penetrated into the 
gorge, in spite of the height of the mountains. 

Charles walked on quickly, and it was some 
time before his pursuer came up to him. The 
Basque hailed him in French, and Charles, who 
did not recognise him in the distance, stojjped, 
“You have forgotten something,” said 
Julie’s brother, as Charles now pej ceived liiin 
to be ; “you have forgoften somctliing, in your 
flight, sir.” 

“You mistake, my friend,” said Charles, 

“ I have forgotten nothing.” 

“Yes, you have forgotten the poor giil 
wliom you seduced ; you have forgotten that 
her honour is my honour, and her vei geance 
my vengeance,” said the infuriated young man, 
drawing his knife. 'Without saying another 
word, he made a violent thrust at the object of 
his haired. The Englishman, whatever his de- 
fects might be, did not want courage. 
With a blow of his stick, he struck tlie knife, 
which went flying over tlie precipices bor- 
dering the road, out of his assailant’s hand. 
With a loud shout, the Basque rushed to close 
quarters ; but was met by a heavy blow of 
the fist between his eyes, which sent him 
staggering against the rocks; it was only 
for a moineut ; regardless of a second blow, 
be succeeded in closing with his adver.sary, 
and, by the suddenness of his attack, brought 
bim to the ground. In natural strength they 
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wei’^ equally uiatched ; but the blow between : 
nthe eyes, had giren your coantryman some- 
what the advantage ; and, as they struggled, 
Julie’s* brutjier felt himself tbe weaker. They 
rolled to the side of the road, overhanging 
the gave. With a firm clutch of his a'n- 
^tagouist, the Basque, by a strong kick, 
bi'ought them both to the brink. In vain 
Claries tried to free himself from the ^asp 
which held him. They crashed together down 
tbe rooks, breaking through the slight trees 
which grew from the clefts, and fell heavily 
into the gave which flowed beneath. The}^ fell 
a height of nearly one hundred and fifty feet, 
in a place where tlie stream, choked up with 
rocks and stones, was half a foot deep. 

Julie’s brother was killed on the spot ; 
Charles, strauge to say, still lived. His fall 
had been somewhat broken by his enemy fail- 
ing undermost. They were discovered by a 
fisherm.HU, who was out early to supply the 
hotels at the baths with trout. He iiumed 
off for assistance, and they were conveyed to 
tlio cottage of J ulie’s mother. 1 was imme- 
diately scut for, and saw that there was not 
the least hope for the mangled survivor. 
He told me before he died, that he had uii- 
‘happily lost the address Julie hud given him; 
but that, in hopes slie might have gone to 
inquire at the post-office iu Pau, he had 
addressed letter after letter to her at the 
Poste Ttestanlc, where, he doubted not, they 
still remaluecL It was in lier arms, with his 
head on her bosom, and his child holding one 
of his hands, that he died. 

I never shall forget that girl’s curses against 
her brother. 1 never shall forget how she 
refu8e«l to be separated from his body, how 
slie clung to it, liow she raved and swooned, or 
the terrible brain-fever that supervened ; from 
the time of her recovery to tliis hour, her face 
has retained the bloodless hue you must have 
noticed. She and her boy are provided for by 
Charles’s parents, to whom I wrote, by his 
desire. He is bpried in tlie Protestant buryiug- 
grotiud at Pau ; and four times a year a fresh 
crown of bright immortelles is found on the 
railings which surround his grave. 

I thanked my compauion lor his stoxy ; and 
we parted. 

VOCATION. 

■\VHrRK waili'St lliou, ^ 

Ltuly I am to Jove ? Tlioii coincst not, i 

Thou kuovvest ol iny and and lonely lot, 

1 looked lor thee ere now ! 

, It 19 the May : 

E'lrli longing sietcr-boul hath found its brother, 

Only we two seek loiully, each the other; 

And seeking, still delay. 

Thou art ns 1 : 

' Thy soul doth wait for mine, as mine for theo. 

We cannot ho apart. Must lueotiiig bo 
>’cver, before wc die? 

Yes ! wc shall meet : 

And therefore let our senrchiiig he the stronger ; 

I)ark ways of life shall not divide us luiigor, 
cliangc, nor Time deteat. 


Therefore I strove ^ 

Bravely with winter-tide, and long, , > 

' PationiJy waiting for the glad iipring-song 
That bodes thy coming, love. 

’Tis the May-light 

That crimsons all the quiet College gloom; 

May it shine brightly in thy slccping-room 1 
And so, sweet wife, good night ! 

UNDER CANVAS. 

^ Mii.Latatid was in the midst of the excava- 
tions at Ivouy^uujik, near Mosul: colossal gods, 
and storied palaces, daily rose like uuburieci 
ghosts from the tomb. The Arabs — believing 
that the Fratikish Bej, “ who had come from 
the other end of the world to dig up the 
bones of their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers,” was searching for treasure among 
those hojiry stones — brought him continually 
tiny x>ai‘ticlea of gold-leat^ carefully wraj)ped 
up in dingy pieces of paper, or crying out 
that they had found Nitnrod himself, or an 
iiccursed Jiuu, as a humaii-hcaded bull or 
lion slowly reared its gigantic proportions 
from the bowels of the earth. “ Walleh ! it 
was not the w^ork of men’s luuids, but of those 
infidel giants of whom the Prophet (pe.Hce 
be with him !) has said they were higher than 
the tallest date-tree ; it was one of the idols 
which Noah (peace be with him too !) cursed 
before the flood.” It was iu the midst of all 
the bustle, and excitement, and life of, the 
Ninevito diggings, that a note w.a8 brought 
from the Sheikh of the .1 ebonr tribe, sayingtliat 
two colossal idols had been found near the Ivhe- 
bour river, and inviting the Frankish Bfj to 
rido out into the desert to view them. This 
was an invitation few men could Lave 
resibleiL Accor<Ungly Mr. Layard and a 
large cavalcade, near a hundreef strong, set 
out for their journey among the Bedouins. 

It was no mere sandy waste in these blight 
spring months that the exjdorer ]».Hs-ed 
through. Far as the eye could reach, 
tracts of young grass, mingled with patches 
of brilliant flowers, offered a scene little in 
accordance willi the received idea of an Ara,- 
bian desert. Gazelles bounded from the low 
cover; hares scudded through the bright 
green grass, and the greyhound plunged 
among the low* brushwood after them. Re- 
turning from the course, dyed purple; and 
blue, and Bc.Hjdet, and yellow, from the gaudy 
flower-beils they had passed through, hawks 
were flown at the francolins, or black part- 
ridges, that rose whirring up from the ground 
— men shouted the war-cry of their tribes, or 
fired their matchlocks in the air, galloping 
madly to and fro, intoxicated with the tree- 
dom and beauty about them. Some flung 
tlieir long spears in the air, playing at tho 
jerid ; others brandished their weapons, with 
bright handkerchiefs streaming from the end. 
'The white pavilions of tho Hytas, or irr^ 
guhir Turkish cavalry, glittered in the clii- 
tauce, side by side with the black tents of the 
wandering Arabs ; horsee gaily caparitoned) 





Btru^Ied to free themselves from the spears mnion, than trustworthy as a friend. • His 
to which they were tied before the doors of Iive]iness,Wit, good temper, and conversational 
the tents ; young girls, their black hair stream- powers whiled away many an hour of fatigue 
ing in long ringlets on their shoulders, and pain ; and, under his escort, life and 
carried jars of water, or loads of brushwood property were as safe iu the desert among the 
on their heads, their thin blue shirts leaving plundering Bedouins as they are in England 
every movement free, and allowing their under the protection of the law. In tliia 
shapes to be exactly defined and clearly seen expedition, Outturn was accompanied by his 
— mothers, bearing children in their arms, reditf. Tlie rediif is generally the person who 
crammed others into saddle bags, their sits behind the rider on the dromedary, but 
shining black heads peeping out as they in the Shaminar ami Sueyza tribes it means 
swung on each side the camels, or the mule- a kind of adopted twin— a friend nearer than 
boys driving flocks of lambs, and large herds a brother — for the rediff and his patron live 
of cows and sheep lowing and bleating wound in the same tent, go together to war, see each 
through the plain — colts gallope<l free and other’s wives, and are bound by ties stronger 
far — ^womenscrcaming the shrill tahlehl, urged than those of blood. Be is usually a man 
on the men to still greater excitement, for chosen from a hostile tribe, so that in case of 
this is a cry which excites the Arab almost war the patron maybe“dakbal,’*or proteolod 
to madness — all this unbridled life, and wil I, by the friends of the rediff sliould he fall into 
free, fetterless emotion composed a scene their hands, as in turn the friends of the rediff 
which, for stir and gaiety would make the may be protected by the patron, should tiny 
busiest Kuropeaii city look dull and still, bo taken prisoners by him or his tribe. In 
The river Khaboiir, to which Mr. Ln3^'lrd going to war the rediif leads the uiai’e for his 
was bound, the I labor or Cliebar of tlie brother, fighting himself from the back of the 
Samaritan captivity, is the terrestrial imradiso deloul, or swill riding camel; in travelling 
of the Arabs. It bears three cro] is, they say, he rides on the naked, back of the animal,- 
in the year, and there is perpetual shade and clinging to the hinder part of the saddle with 
greenawaril by its murmuring waters. Many his legs up to his chin. The saddle itself is 
of their songs turn on the happiness of high and profusely ornamented with brass 
those who dwell near it ; for perhaps no bosses and nails ; and Sultum’s was adorned 
people in the world are more easily impressed with the “Baghdad double bags with mnny- 
witli the beauties of nature tliaii the Bedouins, coloured tassels and fringes of wool,” so much 
As Layard says, “ Boclry and flowers are coveted by the Bedouins, 
wine and spirits to the Arab. A poem is The laws of that same dakhal, or the 
equal to a bottle, a ro.se to a dram.” “What claiming and the granting of protection, are 
kef,” (delight) cried Siiltuni, the sheikh of exceedingly curious among the Shammar 
a branch of the IShanimar tribe, as lie watled bribes, and are religiously observed. To say 
through Iho grass and flowers, “has Godltoamau that he has violated his dakhal is 
given us -equal to this 1 It is the only thing .an insult never forgiven, as it is a disgrace 
worth living for. Ya Bej ! what do the never wiped out. Dakhal is clainud by 
dwellers ill cities know of tins happiness, they eating bread and salt, by repeating certain 
have never seen grass or flowers; may God forniu las, and per tor miiig certain acts. Among 
have pity on them I” And often on this the Shammar, to seize the end of a thread or 
journey, when they were tired and their string, of which the enemy Jiolds the otlier 
spirits drooped, some of the party would sing end, is dakhal — that is, the vanquished is 
a love-ditty, or set uj) their loud war-erj*^, or under the protection of the conqueror ; to 
they would stop to pick the scarlet poppies touch the canvas of a tent, or to throw at it 
and briglit blue flowers that strewed the something belonging to the person, clsinis 
gi'ound, to wreathe them among tbeir own the dakhal of the owner ; to spit on a mail, 
garments and the trappings of their horses, or to touch anything he has with the teeth— 
until the large cavalcade looked like some unless in cases of theft — is dakhal. A woman 
great procession of olden times, returning cun protect any number of persons or huts, 
from their games or solemn sacrifices : and Once a Turk, flying from his pursuers, rushed 
with such iunoceut stimulants as these, their into an encampment, and stretching out his 
courage would return, and their energy, and liaiuls to a tent, claimed dakhal. It belonged 
their gaiety. Boctry, flowers, the boundless to Sahiman Mij well’s eldest brother (Mijwell 
desert, plains, and freedom, the sole excitants was buttum’s brother), who was absent lit the 
necessary for the gay and gentle Arab, time ; but Noui‘a, his beautiful wife, seized 

Before starting on his expedilion, Mr. the pole sticks and beat ofl’ die pin suers, 
Layard sent to this Snttum, of wiiom we have though they were Arabs and her guest one of 
spoken above, to claim his protection through the hated Turks. She was much praised by 
the desert ; and the chief, with a strong body the Shammar for this spirited adherence to 
,of ^is men, himself escorted and guided him. the sacred laws of their ilescrt police. If a 
.Suttum was one of the noblest spectn^ens of a horseman rides into a tent, he and his horse ' 
.l^douiu. Noble in person, dignified in car- are dakhal (prot(*cted) ; a stranger eating 
riage, intelligent, daring, honourable, and with one of the Shammar can give dakhal 
he was no less delightful as a com- to his deadliest enemy, should he lall into his 
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power ; but any one calling out “I renounce,” 
belbi*e dakhal liaa been claimed, may refuse 
, it. Tlie Shammar never plunder a caravan 
within sight of tb^ teutS) ibr so long as a 
sti'unger sees their tents, he is dakluU. A 
man who has eaten bread and steals his 
owner's horse, is dishonoured, having repaid 


the protection afibrded him with treacliery. 

I The tribe must return the horse ; and should 
it die before being sent, tlie man must be 
delivered up. If two enemies, between whom 
is the thar, or blood revenge, exchange by 
mistake the salem aleikum, there is peace 
between them, and they will not fight. It is 
disgraceful to rob a woman of her clotlies ; 
even in a plundering party, the plunderers 
give her a horse to ride back to her tents. A 
man pursued by an enemy may save himself 
by calling dakhal — ^unles.s the blood revenge 
is between them. Among the Shammar it is 
considered cowardly to take away the horse 
or camel, when tliere is no water or encamp- 
rnent near ; they will take their victims to 
witliin a certain distance of their tents, point 
out their site, and then plmider them respect- 
ably. Dakh^ giveu, an Arab must protect 
the daklial to his own ruin ; and this has been 
the cose in many instances, a true Bedouin 
rarely violating thi.s pledge, even to his own 
most certain destruction. 

Ill the desert, Mr, J-ayard and his party 
were met by several chiefs, ami wore hosjutably 
eiitertaliiod. The sheikh’s tent — known by 
tlw spears tufted with ostrich featliers before 
I it, and by being in the front rank and facing 
the side from whence the guest may be 
expected, as also tlie enemy — the first to 
welcome and the first to fight — was ever o[)en 
I to thorn w illi all the pleasures that a Bedouin 
tent could give. Feasting, poetry, and tales — 
often prolonged far into the night — welcomed 
the English gentleman to the home of the 
IshmaelLte ; and all was done and given with 
an open-handed generosity and an earnest 
desire to pleasJ^ which might give a useful 
lesson to many of the so-called civilised races. 
Once they were the guests of Itishwaii, 
Suttum’s father. Wheu tlie^y rode up to the 
old sheikh’s lent, Suttum Mijwell, his younger 
brother, with the elders of the trib^ stood 
reiuly to receive thlka. The chief had killed 
two sheep, and before many minutes had 
ehipsod, two huge wooden platters of boiled 
rice and muttou were brought in and placed 
on the ground before them. Large lumps of 
butter were then hea|>od on these steaming 
messes and allowed to melt, Bishwaii occa- 
sionally kneading all up together with his 
hands (hands go for silver spoons generally 
in the desert. A glass of eau sucree was once 
offered, to a lady of Mr. Layard’s party, which 
eau sucree was stirred by a particularly dirty 
finger, which the owner carefully sucked 
between each When the dishes were 

cool — ^the Shaflnj^.think it inhospitable to 
place hot meat bBfefe aguest — Bishwan stood 
up in the ccintrdnUlhh tent and called each ‘ 


person by name to the feast. Bat neither he 
nor his sons would take the smallest portion 
for themselves. That also would have lieen 
inhospitable. After the eating had ended, 
Layard went to the women's tents. Some of 
tlicse women were exceedingly beautiful, the 
wife of Suttum’s eldest brother the most sol 
They were all dressed in the long, thin blue 
Arab shirt, with a striped or black abba 
(doak) and a black keiiich, or head kerchief, 
confined with a band of spun camel's wool. 
The Bedouin women weai* noserings of mas- 
sive silver, studded with coral and gems : 
bracelets and anklets of the same, necklaces 
of coins, and amber, and agate, glass and 
stone beads, and often rows of small Assyrian 
relics. When they leave their tents, they 
covei* the lower part of their face with a 
handkerchief, leaving only their black eyes 
sparkling above. Their complexion is a dark 
rich olive, their eyes large, lustrous, and 
aimond'Shaped ; their black hair falls heavy 
in luxuriant curls on their shoulders, their 
caniage is erect and graceful, and they are 
spirited, brave, energetic, and industrious. 
In the desert, daughters are sources of \vealth 
from the alliances they may form with hostile 
tribes, and from the price which they bring ; 
but in the towns tlicy are held as a disgrace, 
and often arc privately murdered. 

Suttum was accompanied not only by his 
rcdiir .‘ind his lavourite hawk, which he held 
on his wrist, but also by one of his wives, 
the beautiful and imperious Ibalhaiyah. This 
lady was very indignant when she saw tlie 
while tent that had been provided for her 
during this journey, and absolutely refused 
to sleep under it. Slie swore that slie would 
leave her liege* lord rathor than submit to such 
disgrace ; and, after much trouble, a black tent:, 
used as a kitchen, was given up to her; 
when she said that under the goat's hair 
canvas she would breathe freely again, and 
once more feel that she was a Bedouin, 
Adla,Suttum's first wife, came one day into the 
encampment with her child in her arms, to 
effect a reconciliation with her husband ; from 
whom she had been forced to pai't on account 
of Bathaiyah’s fearful temper ; and by the 
aid of a friend of Mr. Layard’s, a public 
form of reconciliation took place. But Sut- 
turn's face showed plainly enough what pri- 
vate scene he expected when the European 
peacemakers should have gone out. It appears 
tixat Suttum had consented to marrylbitliaiyali 
because she belonged to a powerful and hostile 
tribe ; but if he had bought public peace by 
Uiis union, he had paid for it with his private 
happiness, for there was not a more tho- 
roughly henpecked husband among the Sham- 
mar than the powerful and daring Suttum. 

The Arab loves as none but an Ai'ab can 
love ; but he is also mightUy excitable and 
easily won. An Arab sees a girl bearing 
water or ^ushwood ; and, in a moment, si 
a glance, is as madly in love as if he had served 
years of courtship. He thinks of nothing els^ 
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- ctires and dreamA of nothing ela© but the girl 
he lores ; and if he is disappointed in his atfeo- 
l^ons he dies. In order to commence the suit, 
he sends for a member of the girPs tribe 
who has access to the harem ; and, first en- 
suring his secrecy, by solemn oaths, confesses 
his love, and entreats the confidant to arrange 
an interview. The confidant goes to the girl ; 
gives her a flower or a blade of grass, and 
says, “ Swear by Him wlio made this flower 
and us Jilso, that you will not reveal to any 
one tliat which I am about to unfold to you.” 
If tbc girl will not accept the proposal she will 
not take the oath ; but does not tell, nevcrthe- 
yijhw. If ehe is disposed to the match, she 
Kitewera, “I swear by Him who made the 
you hold, and us ; ” and the place and 
v^tdnie ef meeting are settled. These oailis 
are never broken. 

Next in rank to, or before, their beautiful 
women, the Bedouins prize tlieir mares. 
Some are beyond all price, and many would 
fetch almost fabulous sums. One youth, in 
Suttuin’s tribe rode a lilly for which a hun- 
dred camels had been offered and refused. 
Their best bred horses arc never bought, 
unless by some rare ehjmce or mischance. 
Layard onco offered a sum of money for a 
beautiful mare that had struck his fancy ; 
the owner shook his head — ^it was far l>clow | 
her value. The ofler was increased, but the ! 
Ai*ab still refused, and rode away. However, 
the rei)ort got about that he had bargained for 
his mare, and, though of the best blood, she 
was suspected, and, in the end, was oViliged to 
be sold to a horse-dealer at JSlosul, for less 
than what Mr. Layard had offered. Wlien 
an Arab loses a horse in a foray, the con- 
queror sends an envoy, wlio passes harmless, 
like a sacred messenger, from tent to tent, to 
learn the rpialitios and iu’codof the aulmalhe 
has gained ; and all that he hears he may 
rely on, for the Bedouin never lies about his 
mare. Often a djdng man will tell his 
murderer and victor the name and descent of 
hi 8 horse, which the chances of war have 
given to an enemy. His last breath will be 
spent in the praises and the exultation of his 
mare, and every word may be believed. The 
breed of a horse is preserved by tradition, 
and the birth of a colt is an event made! 
known to the whole tribe. If a townsman or 
a stranger buys a horse, and is desirous of 
liaviiiff written evidence of its race, the seller 
with his friends go to the nearest town, to 
certify before a person, specially qualified, 
called “the Cadi of the horaes,” who makes- 
out a written pedigree, to which he first 
attaches certain prayers and formularies from 
the Koran, in use on such occasions, and 
then his own seal. The best mares are 
assumed to be descended from the five 
favourif.e mares of the Prophet ; but that is 
not a fact that can be distinctly sworn to. Tlie 
ArAb nifires are not so beautiful in appear- 
ance as many people imagine ; it is only in 
the spring, when the pastures arc green, that 


they are sleek and comely ; on their ordinaxr 
I food they are nothing but skin and bone, with 
staring, shaggy ungroomed coats, and to the 
ignorant not worth their keep. But when 
the mare hears the war-cry, — then lier blood- 
red nostrils dilated and quivering, her neck 
arched, her tail spread wide, her large eyes 
all on fire, and every nen^e and muscle 
strained and started — then she shows what 
qualities she has, and proves her worth to be 
often the salvation of the rider’s life ; for, to 
the speed of his mare many a Bedouin has 
owed his life and wealth, and all that he pos- 
sessed. The desert proverb says, that a high 
bred mare, when at full speed, should hide 
her rider between her neck and her tail ; mnl 
cei-tainly when tlie Arab mare is at the full 
stretch of her paces, if she does not quite 
fulfil tlie proverb, she does not fall far ^oi't 
of it. 

One day a Gezidi, or devil-worshipper and 
snake-cliarmer, came to Mr. Layard’s tent 
with his son, a child of about seven or eight 
yours old. Mr. Jjayard -w^s sitting on Tiis 
carpet with Sutturn, wlieu the Gezidi began 
bis performance, lie first took from a bag 
several venomous snakes, all knotted together, 
which he gave to the lad. The boy received 
them from him, and allowed them to twine 
round his neck aud breast, playing with them 
or altoniately caressing and teazing thorn. The 
Gezidi pretended to be, or was really angry 
with one of the snakes, which had bitten his 
son, aud drawn blood. He seized it, bit off 
its head with his teeth, and threw the 
writhing body among the spectators. Sut- 
tum’s curses were loud aud violent, and 
the whole assembly was strongly excited, 
and with difficulty restrained from felling on 
the luckless snake-charmer and inflicting 
snramaiy and condign punishment on him. 
Sutturn cursed him to liis remotest genera- 
tions, with sundry impolite allusions to iiia 
female relatives, and unwarrantable asser- 
tions respecting his dead “forb^rs.” It was 
some time before he could be quieted, and 
many days before the poor Gezidi was for- 
gotten; the Bedouin breaking out into the 
most furious invectives against him, and 
bespeaking him the warmest corner in a 
certain place, more hot than healthy, where 
he was (consigned, lesthetically, without 
remorse. 

Another day a striking-looking object sat 
in the museef, or great tent. He was a 
Bedouin boy, sickly, thin, clothed in rags, 
and emaciated, but with a resolute and daring 
expression of face. His only clothing was 
a ragged and dirty kettich, or kerchief round 
his head, and a tattered cloak, with the 
knotted end of a club appearing out of the 
folds. He was a distant relative of Suttum’s, 
but his father was too poor to give him a 
mare and spear, without which no Bedouin is 
complete. He was now fourteen, and old 
enough to be a warrior, and too old to hear the 
disgrace of his condition. He left the tenets 


of his tribe, leaTing behind him ail his clothes 
and taking only the wretched rags he had on 
him, undr wandered down to the Euphrates, 
where he remained for months, until his 
family believed him dead. He lived all 
this time in the river jungle, feeding on 
roots and herbs, and prowled about in 
the night-time, searching for the horses 
of the Aueyza, if by chance any hjid 
been left unsecured. At last he found one, 
but, alas ! her legs were manacled, and he 
had brought no hJe with him to cut the 
irons. He w;ts on his way back to the tents 
when he passed tlirougli Mr. Layar<rs en- 
eamimient, wJiere he said he would remain 
until he bad recovered his strength, when he 
would set off again on his adventurous expedi- 
tion, and this time take a file under his cloak. 
There is no disgr.-iee, but, on the contrary, a 
vast (b*al of merit due to the youth who thus 
possesfies himself of a mare and spear. 
Provided only he has not e.aten bread and 
salt in the owner’s tent, he may steal with 
impunity, and, if successfully, with credit. 

In nothing is there a more striking 
difference between the Arab and the 
European, than in the precocity of intellect. 
One beautiful boy whomMr.Layard knew was 
a very pleasing instance of this intellectual 
precocity. He was the youngest son of the 
governor of Killah — Sliabib Aga — a child of 
about twelve years of ago, and who trans- 
acted business with Layard with all the 
dignity and decorum of an old man ; wrote 
letters, settled disputes, collected levies, and 
was governor and judge in general. He was 
exceedingly lovely, with large bright eyes 
and a dark olive complexion, and his manners 
were both graceful and digiiifiod. He Wore 
the long silken robes of the town Arab, with 
the keffieh of the Eeclouiu ; but liis heart 
Wfis all Ishmaelite, and his desires were for 
the desert and its liberties. “ His salutations 
were made with the greatest gravity,” says 
I^ayard. “ We trust that it has pleased God 
to preserve your Excellency’s health. Our 
harem begs your Excellency’s acceptance of 
sour milk and francoliiis. May we sliow that 
W'c are your shaves by ordering the irregular 
troops to accomnany you in your ride. Your 
pei’son is more precious to us than our eyes, 
and there are evil men, enemies of our lord 
the sultan, abroad in the desert.” Mr. Layard 
on parting gave him a kaleidoscope, which 
he had taken into strong affection, and 
between which and his judicial duties he 
divided his time pretty etinally ; peeping into 
^the small end with all a boy’s glee and 
dJlight when not settling grave disputes of 
pro])erty, or awarding punishments for crime. 
Often a Bedouin child, at the age when 
Europeans are still in the nursery, is left in 
charge of the tents, when the tribe are absent. 
He most receive strangers who may have 
blood-claims against bis family, answer ques- 
tions, or evade them, guard against marauders, 
and watch and account for every strange 


sign and mark. If he secs ft horsema^ 
b<ack near the encampment, he must ask him- 
self why he did not stop' and eat bread or 
drink water. Was be a spy, or one^of on 
attacking party on the march thither, or what 
was there in his condition that made, him 
pass BO near without stopping f Indeed, few 
men are called on to exercise such watcmql- 
ne.ss and intelligence as the Bedouin child 
must practise daily. * 

The signs, too, by which a Bedouin boy or 
man can read the book of the passing life of 
the desert, seem to the uninitiated almost 
like niagic. He can tell by the foot-prints, 
and by other signs, whether the camel which ^ 
has lately passed w.as loaded or unloaded, fed ^ 
or huiigiy, fatigued or fresh ; how long since 
it has passed, .and whether its owner was a 
desert or a lowns-mau, friend or foe, and 
often the. nanui even of his tribe. Layard 
was frequently advised not to dismount, as 
his foot-prints would he known by any track- 
ing j>arty, as those of a stranger, and often an 
Arab led his dcloul, that it might not be 
read in the sand that it had been ridden by 
one unaceu-stomed to guide it. Not a mark 
but has its story; not a stone but tells its 
talc; and tlie Bedouins can si)y out each 
other’s movemeiiis by their fieeting foot- 
prints ill the sand, as cle.arly as if published 
in a Court (lazette, or jniblic despatches 
Once a party of Kurdisli horsemen stopped 
before the Fi.ankish BeJ’s lent. It was a 
young Kurdish chief carrying off tv girl willi 
whom he had fallen in love, who hastily 
dismounted. If) e.at bread ami drink water — 
then rushed wildly forward, to escape pur- 
suit. But yet they Avero as ea.sy to track in 
their flight as if they had left a printed notifi- 
cation of their road. However, they had 
gained time, ami time and the good mare do 
all in the desert. 

Hawking is a sport in great repute among 
the Arabs. Their favourite falcons are liighly 
prized, and arc exceedingly dear. Boor fcsut- 
tum lost Ills favourite luuvk llattib, in this 
journey to the Khahour. In striking its 
tpiarry it was pursued by an eagle, and flew 
off to the desert, screaming and terrified. 
Siittnin wo})t, !in(l was inconsolable, crying 
“Oil Bcj ! H.'ittab was not a haw'k, he was 
my brother.” The birds are trained in a very 
simple manner. They are first made to take 
tlieir meat fi*om tlie horns of a stufled gazelle 
— ^then frqm a tame gazelle, tlie distance, 
gradually increased to about half a mile. A 
'greyhound is next loosed, the falcon flown at 
the same time, and the gazelle’s throat is out 
— the bird and the hound being fed with the 
meat. Ailer the sacrifice of three gazelles, 
the fidcoii’s education is pronounced conipleto, 
and it is taken to the field, to strike for 
itself. 

Tlie AT.abs have an honour and hone^, 
amongthem which is quite incorruptible. Sta- 
rauders' and thieves as they are iu their- own 
vocation, yet, when their sense of honour is 


roiTsed, they may be trusted to. any extent. 
?^liiraan, one of Mr. Layard’s guiding- 
cblefs,*’ tracked some camels for six weelw, 
that bad been atolen fi'om the encampment 
'^Uile ' under his protection. He felt hia 
honour involved, and would have spent a life- 
time in recovering the lost property, rather 
‘i\w have it said that his gueat or friend had 
,ibebn robbed while under hia charge. At last, 
ho recovered the camels, sifter infinite trouble 
and exertion, and brought them back to Lay- 
ard, who happened to Ik* absent at the time, 
neillier waiting nor wishing for a reward. And 
Suttum, that brave find beautiful Ion of the 
Hearth, wsis ofren sent across the desert with 
five or six hundred pounds of money — ^liia only 
reward being a silk dress or two, with now 
and then a camel-load of rice or corn for his 
f^lmil3^ Once a iJedouin came all the way 
alone from the neighbourhood of liagdad to 
pay the balance of a wool account, amounting 
to three or four shillings, and would not 
accept any reward wliatever. On the whole, 
a race more gallant, daring, generous, loving, 
anrl trustworthy, when once placed in the 
position of friends and protectors, is not to be 
found anywhere. And as the boundless free- 
dom of the iJedouin life gives it a charm, no 
oth< r state of existence iioascases in spite of 
all its privations, so, with fill the faults of the 
Bedouin character, its afTectioiiate sincerity 
and princely generosity give it a claim on 
one's respect and love not ejisily accorded to 
men more civilised, but perhaps loss virtuous. 
Men wlio, as the noble Hatcm, would slay a 
l)riceles 8 mare, in times of famine, to feed 
eoiuc strfmger guests that chanced to come 
to the feiils — who, fis Suttuiii, ’would cany 
money that would enrich them for life, across 
the desert, where the owner of that gold 
could never track them, and where they 
might defy pursuit or detection, yet carry it 
as surely as if guarded by an army — such 
men as these are not barbarians, nor is that 
code of morals to be despised which 
gives such practical results. 

CHIPS. 

— 

SENSIBLE NB^WS OP A SEA-SNAKE. 

It is comfortable to get some account from 
a trustworthy naturalist of a sea-serpent 
that is neither a bunch of sea-weed nor a 
btmch of Ues. Mr. Peach, a gentleman 
whose name is familiar to all working men 
of science, as possessing the property of an 
accurate and intelligent observer, tells us 
that a few weeks ago a specimen of a singular 
and rare Bei7>entine fish was cast on shore in 
Sinclair’s Bay, a few miles from the town of 
Wick in Scotland. This water monster cer- 
tainly is a very fine sea-snake, though not 
perhaps the well-known sea-serpent of 
fi<ffej0n. 

when it was brought in it had been much 
mangled and cut abbut by the fishermen ; who 


styled it a Ciel-Jonin^a name ve^ apt,^^P’’be 
corrupted into Sea Lion by those whp« have 
caught, from time to time, only glimpses of 
the Jiead, which displays a sort of mane. , . 

Only a few specimens of the animal have 
hitherto been described as having been 
found on the British shores. Those which 
have been described were all of considerable 
size ; but the last caught is tlie mouster among 
monstei's. His length is fifteen feel six inches, 
from the eyes only, to not quite the tip of the 
tail. The two ends of him are immeasurable, 
because the tail has been much injured, 
its tip broken ofi^ while the wluile of the 
head up to the eye has been knocked to pieces, 
partly by the fishermen and partly by the 
creature itself in its death struggles. Another 
foot might therefore be added to the raea- 
fmrable length. The greatest depth of his 
body is one foot two inches, and it would re- 
quire a skewer three and a half inches long 
to transfix him broadtliyviBO in the thickest 
part. His eyes are perfect, an inch and a half 
across, having the pupil dark and iris silvery: 
theso eyes are so placed, near the top of the 
head, that they would be conspicuous objects 
while tlie creature swam upon the surface of 
the water. The head, as before said, is mu- 
tilated so much that little can be said about 
it. There are, visible ujion it, stumps of a 
cluster of spiuc-like fins, well adapted for the 
support of a long crest, which probably 
existed until a boat-hook dealt about the 
snake's head its destructive blows. Upoutho 
ridge of his back, extending along the whole 
length, is the dorsal lin; but the top part of it 
is nearly all rubbed olf. The skin is of a 
beautiful silvery colour, with fine dark bands 
that pass down from head to tail. The ver- 
tebral column — is not of bone at all, but 
gristly, and not three quarters of an inch 
across. When cut through it shows merely as 
a filon filled with a jelly-like substance. 

As to the actual nature of this rare visitor, 
all competent authorities agred tliat it is it 
large example of the gymnetrus, a visitor 
known better by the name of rlbaud-lath or 
deal-fish. 

We do not intend to enter into a de- 
bate about the sea-serpent. That would 
be cruel to our readers. Let us, however, 
say, that against the possibility of its exist- 
ence one of the strongest arguments used was, 
that if such animals were in being, some 
portion of their skeletons, especially bits 
of the backbone, would have been thrown 
ashore. Now here we have a creature of a 
snake-like iorm, sixteen feet in length ; that 
is to say, two feet longer than any similar sea 
monster of the snake kind, bed'ore found. It is 
crowned with a long pendulous tuft on the 
back of the head, which Would w^ell represent 
the mane which sea-serpent seers have always 
I described. Swimming as the fish docs on its 
edge, and not fiat like a sole or halibut, the 
extrame thinness compared with the depth 
I would give it great rapidity of motion, and 
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tbe flexibility of the extzwnely ^delicate carti- 
laginous spinal column — ^nowhere au inch 
thick — would cause its maimer of progi'ession 
to be very like that of a sei'pent. 

The greatest wonders of tlie deep are almost 
hidden from the eye of man. These meteoric 
silver-coated fishes appear to reside in the 
depths, and it is only at long intervals, and 
after a succession of tempests, that a solitary 
individual is sometimes cast upon the shore ; 
where its delicate body is found torn and 
mutilated by the elements, and ou the rocks. 

Mr. Peach's fish of sixteen leot long, seen at 
a distance— Bwimiuing as it wonld swim when 
at the surface of the water with its crest tuid 
dorsal fin exposed, its silvery shining sides, 
and the long wake left by its peculiar motion 
— ^might, at a distiuiee, be considered, by sur- 
prised eyes, thirty feet in lengtli, or eveui 
more, llut, when we remember that tbej 
samples taken on the British Bhore>8 have, 
'betm found in comparatively narrow, shallow, 
andltsold seas, and were jirobably but small > 
and sickly specimons carried against their j 
will out of the depths of their own oceans, in j 
warmer climes, we may easily conceive that 
others of the kind very much larger may be 
dwellers there. It is well kiiowu that the 
backbone of the largest shai'k becomes a nuiss 
of jelly very soon utXer piitrefactiou has coin- i 
meneed, and we may argue that should ' 
a fish of the kind here mentioned, even ten 
times its size, be met with, the vertebrae j 
would be only seven inches and a half across ; j 
and, being also frailer than the shark’s, they ,• 
would still sooner jierish. 

It is an intoreating fact that the first re-l 
corded specimen of the fish Jiere i-oughly | 
described was found near Laud’s Kml, iuj 
Cornwall: and this, the last, near Johui 
O’ Croat’s, Caithness : tlie others iu places ; 
situated hetiveen these extreme points. Thus ! 
they take the range of the whole coast of 
Great Britain, vraslied by the British Channel 
and the Gefman Ocean ; but hitherto the 
appearance of no such creutare has been 
noticeil iu Ireland. 

STBOLLERS AT DTJMBLEDOWN- 
BEAEY. 

The strollers. Have not the righteous 
powers of law, reforni, science, and sectarian- 
ism been directed fur centuries against the 
strollers ? There have been wise J ustices in 
ruffs, and doublets, and trunk-hose, deter- 
mined to put the strollers down, and most 
signally failing iu so doing, ever since the time 
of the Spauiim Armada ; just as, I dare say, 
in the mytliie time of San Apollo and all tlie | 
gods and goddesses, the great Justice Midas — | 
for all that he was squire, knight of tlie shire, < 
and ciistos rotuloruin — failed in putting the j 
strollers of epocli down. Strollers have; 
been declared rogues and vagabonds bj allj 
sorts of statutes : pulpit thunder and quarter • 
sessious lightning have been levelled agamst] 


them times out of number. No mkf^r ; the 
strollers have a principle of life in tliemk ^ 
stronger than the whole family of ShidlowA 
Hunted from populous neighbourhoods, and 
threatened with all those legal perils wli^b 
attend the dire English crime of being 
unlicensed, tliey are surely to be found, aftei 
apparently irretrievable extinguishment, cosily 
ensconced in some quiet little village, thSe 
marvel and delight of the unsophisticated, as 
they have been for a^es. 

Here they are, this blessed spring-tide 
afternoon. In my dear Bunibledowndeary. 
Their wheels have been new tired, some fresh 
stitches have been put into the buskin, an 
additional inch has been added to the cothur- 
nus, and some extra dabs have beeu given to 
the scenery ; but here in its entirety is the 
Thespiaii waggon at Dumbleclowndeary. 

Wliich DumbleJowndeary, I beg to remark, 
is thoroughly an out of the way place. One of 
our magnates expresses liis opinion that it is 
left out — at all events, you can ’t find it in — 
many maps of England, and it never rains or 
snows at the same time it does in other places. 
There is no mint in Biimhledoundeary, no 
turnip-radishes, no salad-oil, and there are 
veiy few carrots. T/i(;re is iw lawyer ; there was 
one some time ago, but be made a most signal 
failure of it, and died. There is veiy littlo 
clergyman ; for the iiicumlxmt couldn’t 
make the place out, so he spends his living 
of six hundred a year in Hastings, and the 
euro of souls is done in job-work by a succes- 
sion of clerical nonentities, of whom very little 
indeed is seen, between service. There is 
never any cholera at Bumhlcdowndeary, and 
seldom any fever, and so little sickness and 
lew accidents, that our doctor’s ]u-incipal 
amputations are confined to the ])latits iu his 
greenhouse, and he is fain to eke out his time 
by taking photographic porti-ails, for pure 
love of science, of the inhahitaiits, to their 
immense delight : mute inglorious Miltons 
coming out under the i>rocess and ou the 
prepared paper, as speaking likenesKea, and 
“Cromwells, guiltless of their country’s blood,” 
all generally mihl men with sandy whiskers, 
appearing beneath the influence of collodion 
and iodine, as the most ti’uculeiit and black- 
bearded bravos. Wo have no crime, and no 
immorality (to speak oQ, and our only regret 
is, that more Londoners do not arrive at our 
natty railway station ; wander in our green 
lanes and voiceful woods, fill their eyes with 
the delicious prospect of wood and water, and 
meadow around them ; taste our publicans* 
neat wines, and avail themselves of their 
commodious stabling, and at last be so de- 
lighted with the place as to buy, build, or 
hire houses, and setUe in Bumbled own deary > 
altogether. But I am afraid that those wlto 
know of and love this queer, pleasant, little 
spot, keep tlie secret to themselves, as those 
ludians do who are aware of the city of gold 
ill Central America, and tell no stranger, lest 
the profane vulgar should step in and sppil it. 
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STROIMIBS AT DUMffiLEDOWKBEAEY. 


" 0«r taste for the drama in Bumbledown- 
^^ry, though not often indulged, is vast. We 
take trips to town sometimes, and go to the 
play; aud mighty are the discussions that 
afterwards take place about the plays we have 
seem We have settlers amongst us, lierrnits 
Ipng since retired from the busy world, who 
can remember Siddons, the elder Keau, and 
Touug. These “shoulder their crutch and 
show how ” plays were acted. There was a 
dat'k man who lodged up the back lane last 
year, and was supposed to have been formerly 
a play-act;or. It was mooted that lie should i 
read Sliatspeare in the schoolroom ; and 
he said he would think about it; which I sup- 
pose he has been doing ever since, for no 
more came of the proposition. Wo have 
frequent bets of fours and sixes of alco- 
holic fluids, respecting the exact readings 
of quotations fioni the dramatists; aud re- 
ference being made to the authors’ works 
themselves, both parties are goneriJly found to 
be iu the wj’ong. Lastly, though we have no 
regular theat re (not even the smallest ]>roviii- 
cial one, within ten miles), we are visited, with 
tolerable regularity, once a year, by a band ot 
those pei’i])aietic histrionics called strollers. 
They omitted to visit ua laatyear, and 1 gricve<l; 
thiuking the dramatic element in Bunible- 
downdeary was on the decline; but a few 
days since, walking up street, the time being 
dinner time, and the oliject of my journey the j 
fruitless one of procuring a lia’portli of mint, 
with a view to its conversion into sauce | 
for lamb, I was greeted with Uic intelligence 
that the mummers were come. 

The announcement was the more pleasant 
as it followed close on the hctd.s of another 
class of amusements with which we liave 
lately been favoured. AVe have seen a sight 
in Dumbledowndcary within tlic last fort- 
night not nufamiliar, 1 dare say, to ray older 
and travelled readers, but wliich to the 
younger portion must be quite novel aiul sur- 
prising. WJiat do you think of five wild 
aud picUiresquo foreignei’S appearing in Dum- 
bledowndeary, coming from no man knows 
where, and going no man knew whither; 
four of them leading two moiistrous bears and 
two hiiU'Ous wolves, with chains and muzzles, 
and the fifth man bearing a drum of uncouth 
make, which he smote continuously ! Bears 
and wolves in England ! They took us back 
to the time of King Egbert, aud tlie Royal 
Bear, which lived iu the Tower, and washed 
.himself in the River Thames. The bears 
were brown beasts, with that pitiably half- 
human appearance, which bears have when 
on their liindlegs, of being distressed 
mariners in shaggy brown coats and 
trousers, much too loose for them : the 
name of one of them was Martin, aud a most 
. tsrofi-begone Martin he was, with paws like 
, very dirty driving gloves, with the fingers 
' e^ing through, a preposterous muzzle, and 
a i^ucrol expression of the most infinite rag- 
geaness and wretchedness. He danced, did 


Martin, and went through the militaiy exer- 
cise, and kissed his keeper at the word Of 
command, with oh ! such an unmistokabte. 
longing in his countenance to auq>lify the 
kiss into a hug, and a gnash, and a tear ! 
Martin’s brother was a young bear — Martin 
the foundling, perhaps — ^who, whether th^ 
major part of his sorrows were yet to come, 
according to the axiom, or not, seemed to 
have quite enough of them now, aud almu- 
domsl himself to despair in the dust, at every 
convenient op^iortutiity, till forced to assume 
the duopedal attitude by the cudgel of his 
master. As lo the two wolves, tliey were not 
performing wolves, nor dancing wolves, nor 
learned wolves, by any means : they were 
simply wolves — lanky, brindled, savage-look- 
ing creatures, whose existence was eiubitterod 
by an iiisufiioiency of raw flesli, luiman. or 
otherwise, and by the necessity of wearing a 
TTt lizzie, and being tugged about by a chain. 
They viewed tlie i>erformances of their 
hretiiren with profound disgust and co]ii||||M 
their masters, whom they unwillingly 
ted to drag them along, with moio disgust 
still, muigled with fear and loathing. Man 
delighted them not, nay, nor woman either ; 
the one sole object on wiiich their attention 
seemed fixed, aiiii to which their desires were 
directctl, lay m the amalgamated legs of the 
juvenile populatj<in of J-)umblcdov^udeary. 
For those lendei-, L’eshy, tearable, eruuchable, 
howlable-lbr extremities did their fierce 
mouths water, their teeth gnash, and their 
eyeballs glare, and their bushy tails dis- 
port themselves, i|i a manner horrid to 
beheld. 

If the boars and the wolves, and their 
strange keepers (the man with the drum was 
a study in himself) weye a source of aimise- 
ment, imagine wliat a fertile source of recre- 
ation the strollers must have been. As 
soon as I heard that the mummers were 
come, I lost no time, you may be sure, in re- 
pairing to the spot where th&v had set up 
their theatre. It w'ss not ill-chosen. A 
green jiatch of land, with a natural amphi- 
theatre of turf around it, then a path, then 
another patch, where Mr. Clewline, tlie sail- 
maker, spreads out his sails like gigantic 
table-clotiis, aud pitcbesthein, or waterproofs 
them, or does something to them with s.mie 
mysterious compound ; and then the bn ad 
shining river with the yachts dancing on its 
bosom, like trim bits of nautical cabinet- 
making; the dusky brick-laden barges with 
heavy sails, that wonld seem to be impreg- 
nated with brick-dust too, ao dusky red are 
they ; the squat Prusrian and Swedish barks 
waiting at the ballast wharf ; the Gravesend 
steamer pufiing ami smoking along the chan- 
nel on the Essex side ; the unobtrusive, yet 
labouring ant-like little tugs, pilot fislies 
to great sharks and whales of Yankee 
liners, and Green’s Indiamen ami Australian 
packet-ships, deep in the water with auriferdna 
cargoes. There is one-legged Barker in liis 



Htitk boat, his oars as he feathero glancing in 
the wet spray and goldeji aun like priceless 
gems, though they are but humble laucewood 
after all. There is Mr. Tliunib, the pilot, 
shoving 0ir to board and pilot, nolens voleua, 
a homeward-bound ship ; there is a neat little 
skiH* pulling in from a yacht with ladies deep 
in novel reading and crochet work ; there, 
■opposite to me, in Essex, arc flat marsh lands, 
and flatter meadows, au<l the w'hite smoke of 
another train on another railway, and there- 
abouts, they tell me, lives the wicked con- 
tractor who sold the hay which the horses 
couldn’t eat, and which it was very lucky they 
did not eat, under the cireiimstaucea of cold 
lamb connected with the forage in question ; 
aud here, at niy feet, ia the grassy patch with 
the strollers’ booth upon it. 

It IS a very tumbledown edifice indeed, of 
old boards and canvas, wliich have evidently 
done s(!rvice in couu^ less grassy patches, to 
to V n othing of fairs, all over England. There 
mfllljftuter proscenium supported on a plat- 
flbl’ni, al milt which there can be no mislake 
s\t all, for it siiujdy consists of a few loose 
boards placed on the body of a van, wliich 
evidently serves for the conveyance of the 
paraph enifilia of the company thnuigh the 
-cotinlry. The proscenium itself, as a work of 
art, is abominable ; as a curiosity it is laud- 
able. All styles of decoration liiul represen- 
tatives on its surface — the intensely Fne- 
Ibiphaelite prevailing ; for the rules of per- 
spective are wholly set aside, and the avidity of 
the artist for purity and brilliancy have caused 
him to throw aside all except the primary 
colours — red, blue aud yellow. There are two 
lateral doors, which mean nothing, inasmuch 
as they load to nothing, and don’t op?n, and 
xijKni which knockers in the Eonis Qnatorze 
style are planted in bitter mockery. Tliore 
is a door, left centre, which ia of some signi- 
fication,’ inasmuch as it is the hox, pit, and 
gallery entrance, and pny- place. The summit of 
the prosceniubi is occupied by those useful do- 
mestic animals, tlie lion and unicorn at issue, 
us usual, about the possession of the crown, 
and more frequently, I am afraid, getting more 
brown bioad than white broader plum cake 
during the progress of their hostilities ; there 
are it quantity of flowers pointed, wliich, if 
fiovclty of design and straugeness of colour 
met witli their reward, would iufiillibly carry 
oif the gold medal at Chiswick aud all other 
liorticultitral shows ; and, finally, there are 
the names of the proprietOra of the booth — 
Messrs. Hayes aud Walton — glaring in red 
lead, and yellow oclire, and blue verditer. 
The “walk up” process to the booth is 
apparently eflected by an inclined plane, 
with a few battens nailed across it at ir- 
regular iiittTVals — an Averiius of which the 
descent will be, 1 opine, more facile than the 
ascent. 

There is a side door of ingress, however, — 
the stage door, I presume, to the Theatre 
BoyaA Humblcdovirludeary. Close by it is 


another van with a hood or tilt— a Sort of 
mixture of the Thespian and Bommaneyj;^ 
or Gipsy, very picturesque. There is a" 
ladder leading up to this van or waggon. 
Eetween its shafts there is at this moment, 
smoking his pipe, an individual who, by 
his smock frock, miglit bo a waggoi^; 
by his tight-fitting trousers, a stableni^^ 
by his squab oilskin hat a sailor ; by ms 
broken nose and scarred complexion, a fighting 
man ; but who, by liis wavy black bait (yet 
bearing the brand of the fillet), his shaven 
jaw, his stage eye, stage lip, stage step, is, un- 
mistakably a Thespian, a strolhr, a mum- 
mer, if you will. Can this be Hayes 1 Wal- 
ton, perhaps ? No, Walton should be sliort 
and stout, and, if I mistake not, bald. He 
can’t be both, may be one, is perehanca 
neither. As 1 muse, another man who, in 
his blue frock coat, has a smack of the 
butcher, crosses him, bearing a pail of water, 
and enters the stage door. JTe ])iizz]cs me 
horribly ! What can he ivaiit a pail of water 
for ? Not for ablution — tliat would be too 
absurd ; not for drinking — that Avore ab- 
surdcr still ; perha])s for some dramatic 
purpose, for something in tlie I'liiy. Anon 
comes forth from the booth, a female form, 
closely draped in a dingy shawl tliat might 
have been worn as a toga in one ot the 
comedies of Meander, it looks so oLl. 1 can- 
not see her face ; but, as she climbs into the 
waggon, 1 catch a glinqiso of a cotton stock- 
ing-^pink ? Well, "not very pink ; say la veu- 
dered by dirt ; aud a red Icat.her brotlequin. 
’Tis a dancer ; and, as she disappears theVo 
protrudes for a second from under the tilt, a 
iiumanface, and that face is wliitcwith chalk, 
red with paint, and bald, with a cockscomb, 
.and' is as the face of a clown, and I get 
excited. 

So do some eighty or a hundred boy.s and 
girls, of vax’ious sizes and ages, who are stand- 
ing, like me, on the turf or gambolling on the 
turf amphitheatre, some with the intention, as 
I have, t)f patronising Hayes and Walton, 
when their tlieatre opens. Others, oppressed 
by that perpetual want of pence that vexeth 
public children, contenting themselves with 
seeing as much as they can of the outside of 
the show, honeless of internal admittance. It 
is very good to see all these hajipy poor 
children, ragged, but iuthe decent, homel}^ 
common clothes that country childi’en 
wear ; it is very good to hear this village 
murmur as 

The mingling notes come soften’d from below« 
t cannot hear 

The swoin rosponsiVe os the milkmaid sung ; 
swains don’t respond or milkmaids slug iu' 
those back parts. 1 can’t hear 
The watchdog’s voice t^at hays the whispering win4S!^ 
but I can hear 

The playful children just let loose from schodjlf ' 
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tbe noisy geese galiblmg o er the pool, the including amODg its population obauyuards- 
BObet herd lowing to meet their young, and men, bargemen, watermen, and 'dehe?mea-« 
the loud laugh which speaks (not always, persons aU supposed to have a liyely intei^i' 
dear Goldsmith), the vacant mind. m the progress of the war— changed thedrama 

Ti;to sober horses feed quietly by the side to the raissian War and the Gallant Turk • 
of the tilted chariot, while the rest of the or, Death, the Danube, and the Tartar 
landscape is made up by a misanthropic Bride. 

doUtoy which appears to have given up We have waited a considerable time 

thistles altogether as gross and sensual luxu so considerable indeed that Mr. Sprouts 

ries, and browses contentedly on chalk and the perijiatetic fishmonger and purveyor of 
Btimtedr. thistles ; and a big brown dog that sundries in general, has driven his little truck 
seems to tow everybody, and tumbles every- drawn by a placid little ass, to the brink of 
body, and makes a very fierce pretence of the amphitbeatre, and is driving quite a 
barking and biting, belying his fierceness all brisk trade in cakes, nuts, apples, onmtreft 
the- time by the wagging of his tail and the and ginger beer. We almost feel hit-lmed 
leer on liis honest count enaiiee — a landscape to ask lor bills of the play, 
of happiness and plenty, and quietude, and By and by a little cheer directs my 
tlie Queen’s peace. attention from the proscenium ; and my 

Of l»cace, say I ? As I watch the strollers’ spirits are raised to the highest pitch by the 
• booth, there comes across the field of the appearance on the platform of an Individual, 
river a little black steamer, with a white lie makes his atmearance. enriouHlv. 


• booth, there comes across the field of the appearance on the platform of an Individual, 
river a little black steamer, with a wdiite lie makes his ai)p'jaraiice, curiously, much ip 
funnel, towing a hulkisli, outlandish bark, the same manner as I have seen Mr, Calcraft. 
with her juaiiimast all gone to jiieces, with make his appeai*ancc on a certain dreadftu 
an outlandish flag at her riiizen, and floating stage in front of one of Her Majesty’s 
pi-oudly above it the English ensign. This is where he does the second tragedy business-- 
a Russian prize; and, as though looking cautiously advancing to the front and curi- 
through a camera, you suddenly drew a red oiisly peering into end scanning the populace, 
slide between the lens and the eye, lids field But be wears garments tar different from 
of peace becomes at once a field of war. Sec, | the doomster’s sables ; having on a pair of 
transport number forty-two is just going gay boots, which 1 dare swear have been 
down river ; she is chock full of heavy originally ancle-jacks, and are now covered 
guns and munitions of war ; yonder little wiOi a coat of red paint ; a pair of 

bcliocuier, painted light-blue, a Fruiterer | ample calico trousers, a broad leathern belt 

from the Azores, laden with peaceful oranges | wilJi a lari^e bniss buckle (pattern the Miller 
and lemons, has been chartered by govern- 1 ami bis Mon— size, Griudott*), a velveteen 
mont for the conveyance of ston;s to the | indka jacket with coarse gold lace sewn down 
Black Sea ; transport number nineteen is j all the seams, an imitation point-lace collar 
expected down shortly with artillery horses, and suc/t a turban ! a wondrous combination 
and transport number seventy witli hussars 1 of a wide-awake hat with a dirty shawl 
and lancers. I begin to remember that, twisted round it, and streamers of spangled ' 
within a few miles of my quiet, peaceful, little gauze, and a broken feather— a turban that 
Dumbledowiideary, arc the most famous would make any Cheltenham or Leamington 
arsenals and dockyards to be found in this spinster die of envy. This individual, after 
mortal world — fields of the balls of death — a cursory but evidently efficient survey *of his 
laboratories of destructive missiles. But auditory — having reckoned them all up, and 
the waters curl and arc blue and spark- divided the paying from the non-paying ones 
ling, and the tides have their ebb and —disappears into the place from wheime he 
.flow, whether tlicir burdens be peaceful came; soon, however, to re-appear with along 
argosies or armed galleys ; and tlie river- green drum, wdio.se bruised parchments attest 
shores remember that they have seen the how long and often it has suffered the dis- 
Daues in the Thames, anil the Dutch in cipline of the stick. This drum he discreetly 
the Medway, and tlie mutiny at the Nore. proceeds to sling by a cord to the posts of tijo 
and tliat they were none the less green and proscenium, and deliberately performs a solo 
smiling. upon it — a solo that has very little begiunin" 

Messrs. Hayes and Walton do not trouble and an elastic end — being capable of prolon- 
tbemselves about the 'war, save in so far lus it gallon ad infinitum ; or of being cut shai'p off 
affects the price of tallow candles and two- when necessity requires, 
inch rope, or influences the minds of their To him, presently, a man in private i 
audiences, leading them (H. and W.) to com- clothes, with a trohibone. Next, a man wdtli | 
pose and perform pieces of a war turn or of a a horn, and a troublesome cough, wliich 
military tendency — ^all to suit the popular makes of his horn-blowing one conti- 
appetite for the drama pugnacious. Thus, mini catarrh. Next, a young lady in long 
though the piece originally announced for black ringlets and long white calico ; next, a 
tliis evening was the Corsican Brothers, or ditto ditto in red hairliraided and short 
the^ Fatal Resemblance and the Murdered calico spangled trousers to match, and bi^J- 
Twins ; H. and W., finding Dumbledowndeaiy boots; next a diminutive child-woman or 
to bo ^ par^tiail^ a dowiL-to-oesrgoihg place, woman-child, I. scarce^ know which, wbo* 
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, with her dark $yeB aAd hair and slight o|»on which hs stumds being loose, it 
%tire, would be pretty but tor a preter- to one of them to stand upon its head 
natur^y large and ooneave forehead — a fore> wise, upon Ihe fulcrum aim lever pHnd^e, 
head that seems to argue wrong and mis- and Mr. Merriman is very nearly precipitated 


malihrmation of nature ; next a magnificent 
creation full six feet high, with flowing black 
hair (or wig), a plumed hat, an iiiutation 
mint-lace collar, a half modern military, half 
ifiliisabethan doublet, a flerce sword, trunk 
hose, buckskin (imitation) tights, and a 
pair of jack-boots — Jarqe, high in the thigh, 
acute in tlie peaks, lustrous with co])al var- 
nish or grease — a monarch ^lair of ooota— 
such boots that had you dared displace them 
and they had been llombAstes', he 'would have 
had your life in a twinkling in King Ariuxu- 
miiics* time. These boots seem to oppress 
their wearer with a deep and awful sense ot 
the res]>onsibiUty they involve. T’liey are 
perchauee the only pair of jack hoots in tlie 
company, and to wear them, perhaps, is as 
pveeioiH n favour as it was ot old to w<‘ar the 
Icing’s robe ol honour. This booted niaiij 
moves with an alternate short step aiul stride. I 
Ills eyes are bent downward, but not in ' 
humility — they arc looking at Ui»- bools. He 
has no eyes, no ears, no ihon«hl a]»pir(‘ntly 
for anything beyond tliose nether casings. 1 
look at him with fear and loathing, mingled 
with patriotic hatred; for iseem to recognise 
h\ him the Emperor of Itussia, and already 
suspect him of nefarious designs connected 
with the 'Partar Lride. 

Two more personages a])])ear in succession, 
and make up the etfective strength of the 
eompauy. 'i'here is an old man with feeble 
legs and a flaxen wig, ill-eoueealing a stubbly 
gi'ey head of hair, lie wears a gi*ay jeikm 
with hanging sleeves; beneath which there is 
a susplciiju of Dirk Hatteraick’s ])iuk striped 
shii't, and liose to inntt'h. Desulcs being 
the old man of the tronjie, physically and 
dramatii'ally, he is one of the orchestra like- 
wise, and cawics a battered old flageolet, of 
which the music comes out all at wrong 
holes and pwduees dismal discoisl. The last 
hist j ionic who makes himself niiuiifest, is a| 
little man, who, by his particularly bandy 
legs, full, cockscomb and painted face isoftho j 
down, downy — the clown I caught a glimpse j 
of in the waggon; an|| who has a habit of 
rulibing bis face continually with a blue 
pocket haiidkercliief rolleil up into a very 
small ball, which, taking his paintetl face into 
consiilci'atiou, is, at the lea-st, inconvenient. 
The comj>any range tliem solves on the plat- 
form, anil there is dead silence in the amphi- 
theat re. ou might hear a piece of sweetstuflf 
drop. 

I very soon find that the clown docs not 
belie, his apfK'arancc ; for he advancis to the 
fr^it with the man in the wondeifnl turban, 
o/ I is immediately addressed by him as Mr. 
Mckriniau and desired to be funny. 

Upon which he at once stands upon liis 
head. (Jniortunately, however, the boai’ds 


of his admirers. Jde as suddenly jreeoven 
himself, and makes a joke which is nose 
the lest happy for not having ihe ren|||ii^ 
connection with the event which has jSjit 
occurred. 

“ ^ferriman," says the turbaned TViMc, in a 
jaunty, oil-hand manner, “havs ytJU ever 
traveilcil ?” 

“ All over the world,” anaweiN Merriman. 

** Have you been in ’M cn ikar 

“ No, not there ; T said all over the world 
miiwl.” 

“ Well, in Afrikar, Europe, ’rttralia ?” 

No, no, I said the world.” 

“ Well, where ’ave you been ?” • 

Mr. Merriman scratches his head as if to 
j refresh his geographical reminiscences, and 
.after a pause, aiisweiv, “i’ve been in Diimble- 
downdcary.” 

This is taken as a givat joke, and is roared 
at accordingly. 

Merriman,” asks he of the turban again, 

what is nonsense 1” 

“Why,” to him replies ihe joooso, “ to cat 
vinegar with a fork ’s nonsense. To try to 
atop tlie tide with a leasjioon ’s nonsense. 
And to ti-y to stop a* womans tongue when 
she’s a t.dking’s iiunaciise.” 

This is received as even a more exipiisito 
witticisTu than the first, un<l is groi ted with 
j much haw-hawing and claiipitig of iiaiids by 
the men, and much blushing and gii'gJin^' by 
the women. Tlie little folks laugh, as it is 
their hajipy jirivilcge to laugh at everything 
at which tlioy don’t cry. 

Merriman is proceeding to make another 
joke, when the Turk stojis him. 

“You had better, Merriman,” he says, 
“hinform the company th.it this beveuing we 
shall have the honour of pfromiiiing the Koo- 
shianWar and the (lallautTuik ; or, Death, 
the Danube, and the Tartai* Ihidc.” 

Merriman niakes the luinouiicemcnt with 
many deliberate mistakes and transpositions 
of the original text. 

“Asthepfrommeiices will bo raatlier long,” 
the Tuik adds by way of rider, “ we will 
fust ’ave a shut dence on the outside, and 
the pfroiiimences will then knienco in the 
hintoviar. iiadiiiissiou sixjienco to boxes, 
and thruppence to galle'ry.” 

Thu shut dence then takes place. But 
as the space is extremely limiteil on which 
its evolutions are perioimed, Uie dancers 
literally walk through the figures. Thu 
clown moves his legs a great deal, but his 
body not much, and is excessively acti-ve 
•within a confined space. The old man, 
whose legs move naturally of themselves 
through feebleness, is pariuytLcally nimble^ 
and ihe young lady in white (talico is 
as energetio as she can be under ths* 
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^ circiiinBtanoesu 1 look at her and ihe little 
^ild-woman with a eoxt of nervotiB in* 
torest, ahd observe that they cling to 
eara ‘Other, and whieper together, and 
make much of one another. 1 imagine 
some relationship between theih, or at least 
some strong sympathy and bond of love and 
snll^Hyig, often stronger, God knows, than 
tiei of iHood. As for the Emperor of Kiissio, 
he feels it plainly beneath the dignity of his 
boots tt dance, and contents him<4elf with an 
occasional grim bow to his pailner. 

There is rather a hitch at the end of the 
shut deuce, and to say the tnitli, rnther a 
long wait before the pfrurnmences kiiicnee 
in tho hiutcriar. Pei haps tlie manager is 
wailing for the approach of dusk, for it is 
yet bioad daylight ; perhaps (and tho noise 
of some hidden liammers would seem to bear 
'out tliis view of the quostioii) the arrange - 1 
ments are not yet completed. Meanwhile j 
ilie solo on the drum is repented, and an 
overture by tlie whole of tlie orchestra (any 
tunc or time) and then there is another 
shut dence, performed however without tlie 
co-operatioii of the Eni]>(‘ror, who, piobably 
I disgusted at tlie levity of the proceedings, 

I diba])j tears altogel her. 

Just then F Itceoine sensible of the presenee 
of young II any Ihtt, who is coinnumly 
known as tho Young Siiuire, and has made 
I tiji Ins mind to dram tho cup of delirious ex- 
oiteiiient known as Life in iMmlilodown- 
deary to the veiy dregs. Young IFarryj 
lias a eoatwith many pockt^ts, an<l trousd's 
fitting liiin much tighter than his skin, aiul, 
if the eonstaut peinisal of a betling-book 
made a reading man, would take a double 
fiist class at any univeiaity, ad eundcni 
lie bets fredy, does young Harry, upon 
fights, races, hop-harvests, trotting mares, 
ciibbage, boatinc, ratting, cricketing, and 
general events. Xle has brought with him a 
gallon of beer, in a flat stone bottle, and a 
quantity of birdseyo tobacco and sliort ]npes. 
Ho is quite an enthusiastic admirer ol the 
minor drama, though in rather a violent and 
turhuieut phase. 

He startles me at first somewhat by ad- 
dressing the mighty Emperor of BussLi Inm- 
selfbyhis Christian name, and by making 
derisive inquiries after his state of health. | 
Ho alarms me by gallantly olfering beer to 
tho lady in white ; by breaking into the very I 
marrow of Mr. Merrimaii’s witticisms with ' 
adze-headed jokes of his own, and by pouring 
forth to mo the details of an irruption 
he had made into the dressing-room of I 
the company — which was the stage of tliej 
theatre, indeed — and, according to his ac- 
count, presented an exactly similnr appear- 
ance to the barn made famous in Hogarth’s 
print. But, when I find that bis free-nnd- 
easiness is appreciated to the fullest extent ; 
that Hayes evidently thinks him a bold fel- 
low, and Walton a dashing spirit, I begin to 
think that 1 have been living behind the 


time eomehovr, and that life in Bumbledowii'^ 
deary is the life for a rackety blade, after all. 

Louder beats the -drum, and louder atill 
bra^ the music through tlie inspiriting 
strains of Pop goes the Weasel, which 
dashing melody young Harry has called for^ 
and is now supposed to be heard for the fii'st 
time in Humoiedown deary. Hey for dissi- 
pation ! Let us throw aside the convene 
tionaliiies of society and be gay and rackety 
with a vengeance. We spnvu the inclined 
plane, with its servile battens iiailtHl across, 
and enter the Theatre Royal by the side- 
door, when we immediately assume nine 
points of the law — possession of a front seat 
— supposed to form part of the boxes ; young 
Harry sternly tendering the gallery price, 
threepence, which after some demur is 
accepted by the Tartar Biide, who appears 
I to be Argus-eyed j lor though tiikiiig money 
I at the gallery door outside, she spies us in 
♦he boxes, and ie literally down upon us in a 
twinkling. 

During an interval of from ten to fifteen 
minutes, some twenty score of our population 
ccmie tumbling into the theatre. Tliero is 
nothing but a coarse canvas covering, sup- 
ported on poles, overhead, rough deal planks 
on tressels to sit upon, and tlie bare grass 
beneath. The theatre* is — well, not biil- 
liautlv, but — lighted with Romcbocly’s jiatent 
gas, which appears to be a remaikably jiitchy 
; compound, flaring away in tui cn‘ssets. We 
' make ourselves very eomtortable, however, 
with tho gallon of bctr (which young Harry 
liberally ilispciises to his iieighbours), aud 
the tobacco-pipes, while above us rise tiers of 
scats ocoiiined by brick-makers, ballast* 
heavci's. saiid-mcn, farm-labourers, nursery- 
maids, fleeent young women (and in fAct^respect 
my Huniblcdown deary is a very coronal of 
jewels of pure water), bargemen, boatmen, pre- 
ventive men, children and dogs. You would 
be puzzled to find a more motley assemblage 
at any other theatre in England, major or 
minor. Tho ari.stocracy of tlie place, such as 
the butcher, the farmers, and two or three 
worthy landlords, do not liohl aloof from the 
euiertainiiient altogether, but they are bash- 
ful, and will drop m by and by. 

All in, and all ready to begin— in front, at 
least — though by a continued hammering 
behind all docs not seem quite ready there. 

1 «ce Mr. Merriman and the Turk in anxious 
confabulation over an old hat ; which, from 
Its tinkling wlien moved, I conjecture must 
contain coppers. Those coppers must be the 
receipts, and Merriman and the Moslem 
must be Hayes and Walton. The con- 
vex-headed young lady (who is otherwise 
attired as a coryphde), laboriously brings 
down the mneh-onduring drum ; and, placing 
it before that part of the pios(‘euium where 
the orchestra should bo but w not, grasps 
the sticks in her tmy little hands and begins 
battering awav at it afresh. 1 begin to grow 
very sick of this very long wait, likewise of 
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^ontniunus of IPop th^ 

Wiftiul, -which the brass band drones forth , 
tbou^^h I am sonvnwhat diverted by the 
toinhiog resignation with which the ilat^eolct 
allows the Uomboue to wipe the mouthpiece 
of his instiument on his sleeve, and ds^ by 
a sui vey ot the coat and hat of the trombone 
him5<.lt Ihat niusicim is one diamond of 
grease, and hn* clothes ioim pcifect facets of 
oleigiiious mattei Young Hairy, how- 

^vet, does not find the time hiiig hcavil} 
He hands the foaming cui about — 
at kist its substitute, i biolvcn mug — ^lu 
fonvuses familiaily with the lid <s ft the | 
ooupany who sit liniihiily on the iiont 
benciiOB till it be then turn to isrtiid the 
Atage, and he holds e irnesi paihy with some , 
membeis of the uppci gdlei 3 who an be I 
gulling the tinu by ]Kltiiigiis with nut shells I 
and broken pipes iwo oi three “hallos' *j 
and “now thins'” acionipiUKd by a stioiig 
lecomiucndiition to “chc(se it*’ (i c,aet of 
C( ss itioii) i luse these ti ifliug annoy uiics to 
(caec Ale in while, the theutie is gittinrl 
iuiid 1 need not say that tlie fiee h*>t is I 
lutiiely hiis])euded — no' noteutiicly thcie 
IS one exception — the iioheeman is admitted 
ii ee H( sill \ cys the asseinbl ige miimcij) dl y, 
theprosceuuunciilieally,thceoipsdi am itique 
lavouiabh Ihe peifoimaiices have not h 
coiumiueid befoic I obstive him appliudin^ 
the Empiior of Kusi»ia cnthusi istieally 
With ill it potent ilc, who is sitting in ijesiie 
in his bouts immediately before me, and con 
debceiidiiigly pai taking cf beei with the 
\oung Squire, X cntei into biiei eoiifciencc 
I am somewhat disappointed to find tli it lie 
1 ^ meiily a Xlussi in held maishid aftei all, 
hut X still iti ere his boots He tells me tU it 
1 wis ii^ht in my surimse respertiug Haj is 
audWaltin Iheynicthe jiaitics, hi says, 
aid i f 1 y m< e parties they aie lie ipologises 
toi the thinness of the company, siting ih it 
it IS not jet complete, but ih\t it w is veiy 
ptioiig at btepney Fur, wUeio they weie 
d ing tweiitj liouses a day Ihe lulj 
m white iH Mib IlaycB lie tiiinks 
Diiiiibl dowiidiaiy n pool ])lace He 
aiitiiipalis lut niediocie business, as the 
thin, isiit known jit, and they havnt is 
much as s nt a dium ibout l)o I think that 
the ti idisiiiiii would gi\( 1 bespeak I If so, 
tbeii would hive boim bilk prmtul, and — 

1 inkle, Imkle, tinkle ' A bell, which lias 
bet u iinging about ouii m ovi ij half minute as 
a species of soj) to the publu, impatience, now 
iin^sto some pm pose, and tin curtain rises 
Ihe Russian \\ u ' 'Ihe TarUr Ihide' 
Peath and the D^uiube ' Ihe Gall int 'lurk ’ 
Ves , ht me see. Azirtck (tins Tiiik) is m 
love with belima, pi oik UMcd SjlUbub (lady 
in white), daiightei to Chum Chum, i Taitar 
peasant (tlie old man, aud discovered to be a 
laiik liishinau), but is coveted by a Russian 
Field Maishal (Boots) Theie is an uiidei 
plot, li eating of the loves of IXilcla Chum- 
Chum s socoud daughtei (Convex) aud Wiugoi, 


a Wollaehian peasant (played by a ^rsbimge 
in a cobtumc novel to me, but, if X mietuko 
not, Ml Merriman m buff boots) The drama 
is m three acts, averaging twelve minuted 
each Ihe scene vanes between a woodman's 
hut, a modem diHwing-ioom, and a dungeouy 
supposed to be the p dace or castle oi Slcld- 
Maishul Boots 1 think I cannot better sum 
up the plot than by stxting that lu act the 
fust theie is one muiih r, two fights, Wingo 
up the chimney (which catches hre), ono 
impiiHonmeut ot ( liuiii Churn, aud thtee 
ippeds (on hci knees) bv Sc lima to toots, 

I btginiimg witli “ Ell me ” Act the second 
thiee figlits, two abductions of St lima, one 
elopement by Hildt, a tortuie undeigoiie by 
I Chum-Chum, a comic song by Wiiigo, and 
I Hummer iblc soliloquies by loots Act the 
I thud thiee faghts (one f ital), one ghost, one 
I general leconciliiiiou, and a dmee by the 
ehuacieis, ending with the Triumph ot tho 
ikiiks, and liuiii of the Russians I need not 
s IV th it Boots IS it last tot illy discomfited 
I iiid bi ought to sign d sli iiut, ind is th igged 
'oft dead, by the toes of tliost \ciy jack boot 
ht his done so much by his uifli iiilj coiuliict, 
to disgiace J may idd ih it ill these t vmls 
ijipear to take pi ICO in that pa.it ot Juikey 
which boideis on lutaijr, close to the 
Danube, wlitie it fills mto the Baltic St i, 
that the till! ^iic is ill c lined on in the 
pujcst vcinaculit including such woids as 
“ old Bloke, * “ blow uic “ )>u kh •*,” “ go to 
L»t iinondsev, * in I tlic hi t , th it it is elevated 
liowevei bj suiidiy stiqs fi mi Othello, 
Muificd, ‘Venice Piestivt 1, iid Ihchaid tho 
Jhiid, sprinkled hitliti and lliitiui like plumi 
in a pudding, and spoutid by Bolts ruid, 
to wind ii)> tint time js not one single il 
in i light place among the whole company. 

I must couiesb that, in my vigabond way, 
I hud it ill VLiv pie IS lilt notwithstanding , 
aud that 1 im cbaiineil with the audience, so 
dial med with thoplav, icted out upon tho 
Resh creen turf S > 1 sit thiou^h the laugh 
ible drsina of A Dey Well Sjant (not to 
speak of aviwety ot mitiincdi ite suigmg 
iiid dancing) with groit content, and, at 
parting promise the l\ Bmptior (m piivito 
life at once a humble iiid i iiiiiliai man) that 
I will uiteusi myself with the tiadesmen 
for a bespeak next Moiid ly 
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HARD TIMES. 

BT CHARLES DICKENS. 

CHAPTER XX. 

“ On my friends, the down-trodden opeia- 
tives of Cokctown ! Oh my fi lends .and folio w- 
countryiueii, tho slaves of an iron-handed an 1 
a grinding despotism ! Oh my ii lends and fel- 
low sufteiors, and fellow-woikm«*n, and fellow 
men 1 1 tell you that the hour is come, when 
we must lally round one another as One 
united ])Ower, and crumble into dust the 
oppiessora that too long have battened upon 
the plunder of our fimilies, upon the sweat of 
our brows, upon the labor ol our hands, upon 
the sticngih of our ninews, upon the Uud- 
created glorious lights of Kuiiunit}^ and 
uiKin the holy and eternal piivilegos ot Jho- 
theihood ! 

Good I ” “ Hoar, hoar hear ! ’* ** Hurrah T* 
and other cries, arose m many voices trom 
Yoiaous parts of the densely crowded and 
suffocatingly close llall, in which the oiator, 
perched ona stage,deliveied luinseltol this and 
what other froth and innie he had in him. He 
Lad declaimed liimseli into a violent heat, and 
was as hoarse as he was hot. Ily dint of 
roaiing at the top of his voh*e under a flaring 
gaslight, clenching his fists, knitting his 
laws, setting his teeth, and pounding with 
hib arms, he had taken so much out of him- 
self by this time, that he was bi ought to a 
stop and called for a glass of water. 

As he stood there, trying to quench his 
fiery face with his drink of water, the com- 
parison between the orator and the croud 
of attentive faces turned towards him, was 
extremely to his disadvantage. Judging him 
by Nature*s evidence, he was above the mass in 
Veiy little but the stage on which he stood. In 
many great respects, he was essentially below 
them. » He was not so honest, he was not so 
manly, he was not so good-humoured ; he 
substituted cunning for their simplicity, and 
passion for their safe solid sense. An ill- 
fnade high-shouldered man, with lowering 
brows, and his features crushed into an 
jiabitualty sour expression, he contrasted 
most unfavorably, even in his mongrel 
OMMit with the great body of his hearers 
in th^r plain working clothes. Strange as 
it amys w to consider any assembly in 


the act of submissiveiy resigning itself to 
the dreariness of some complacent person, 
lord or commoner, whom three-fouiths of it 
could, by no human means, laise out of 
the slough of inanity to their own intel- 
lectual level, it was particularly strange, and 
it was even norticularly affecting, to see this 
crowd of earnest faces, whose honesty in the 
main no competent observer free from bias 
could doubt, HO agitated by such a leader. ' 

Good ! Ilcar Lear ! Hurrah I The eager- 
ness, both of attention and inteutioii,^ ex- 
hibited iu nil the countenances, made them 
n most impressive sight. There was no care* 
lessness, no languor, no idle curiosity ; none 
ol tho many shades of iudiffcieuco to be seem 
in all other assemblies, visible for one mo- 
ment theio. Tliat every man felt his condi* 
tion to be, somehow or other, worse tlian it 
might be; that everv man considered it 
incumbent on him to join the rest, towards 
the making of it better ; that every man felt 
Ills only hope to be in bis allyirfg himself to 
tho comrades by whom he was surroxuided; 
and that iu this belief^ right or Wrong (un- 
happily wrong then), the whole of that crowd 
weie gravely, deejily, faithfully in earnest; 
must Lave been as plain to any one who 
chose to see what was there, ud the bare 
beams of the roof, and the whitened brick 
walls. Nor could any Ruch spectator fail to 
kuowin his own breast, that Ihenemcn, through 
their very delusions, showed great qualiticfl^ 
suBceptible of being tui ned to the happiest 
and beRt account ; aiid that to protend (on 
tho strength of sweeping axioms, howsoever 
cut and dried) that they went astray wholly 
without cause, and of their own UTatioma 
wills, was to pretend that there could be 
smoke without fire, death without birth, 
harvest without seed, anything or eveiytliing 
jiroduced from nothing. 

31ie orator having refreshed himself, wiped 
his corrugated forehead from left to right 
several times tvith his handkerchief folded 
into a pad, and concentrated all his revived 
forces in a sneer of great disdain and bitter- 
ness. 

** But, oh my friends and brothers ! Oh 
men and Englishmen, the down-trodden 
operatives of Coketown ! What shall we say 
of that man — that working-man, that 1 
Should find it necessary so to libel 
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^^bHcrns naine-»who, being piryhetieally and 
.veil acquaiuj^ed with the grievajicee and wrongs 
oif ^ou, the injured pith aud marrow of this land, 
audhaviug beardyut), witlia nobieaiid majestic 
unanimity that will make Tyrants tiemhle, 
resolve for to subecribe to the funds ot the 
United Aggregate Tribunal, and to abide by 
the injunctions issued by that body tor your 
benefit^ whatever they may be — what, 1 *isk 
you, will you say of that woiking man, since 
UUcn I must acknowlcilge him to be, who, at 
such a time, deserts his post, and sells his 
flag ; who, at such a time, turns a traitor and 
a craven and a recreant ; wlio,at such a time, 
is not ashniued to make to }ou the dastardly 
and humiliating avowal that he will hold 
himself aloof, and will mt be one ol those 
associated in tiie gallant stand lor Freedom 
and for ilight ? ” 

The assembly was divided at this |K)ini. 
There were some groans and hisses, but the 
general souhe of honor was much too strong 
for the condemnation of a man unheaid. 
"lie sure you’re right, Slackbridge !” “Pul 
him uj) ! ” “ Let ’s hear him ! ” Such things 
were said on many sides. Filially, one strong 
voice called out, Is the mau heer 1 If the 
man *s licer, Slackbridge, let ’s hear tlic man 
himseln, ’stead o’ yo.” Which was reccivcil 
with a round of applause. 

Slackbridge, the orator, looked about him 
with a withering smile ; and, holding out his 
right hand at arm’s length (as the mauiior of 
all Slack bridges is), to still tlietliundering sea, 
waited until there was a profound silence. 

" Oh niy friends and fellow men i ” said 
Slackbridge then, shaking his head with 
violent scorn, "I do not wonder that you, the 
prostrate sous of labor, are incredulous of 
the existence of such a mau. But he who 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage ex- 
isted, and Julias Iscariot existed, and (Ja&tlc> 
reagh existed, and this man exists ! ” 

Here, a bnef press and confusion near the 
stage, ended in the man liimselt standing at 
the orator's side before the concourse, 
was pale and a little moved in the face — his 
lijps especially showed it ; but he stood quiet, 
With his left hand at chio, waiting to be 
heard, ’llicro was a chairman to regulate 
the proceedings, and this functionary now took 
the case into hm oirti hands. 

“jyiy friends,” said he, "by virtue o’ my 
office as your presidimt, I ashes o’ our friend 
Slackbridge, wlio may be a little over better 
in this business, to take his seat, whiles tliis 
man Stephen Blackpool is heern. You all 
know this man Stejihen III, ick pool. You 
know him awlung o’ his xnibfurt ns, and his 
good iiaino.” 

With that, the chairmau shook him frankly 
by the hand, and sat down again, ^aclc- 
'^iiridge likewise sat down, wiping Ids hot 
forehead — always from left to right, and never 
the reverse way. 

"My friends,” Stephen began, in the midst 
of a dead calm ; " I ha’ bed what’s been spok’n 


o’ m& and ’tis lickly that 1 shon^ mend it. 
But I'd liefer you’d hcarn the truth con- 
cemln myseln, fro my lips than fro onny 
Otlier man’s, though 1 never oud’ti speak 
afore so moiiuy, wi’out beiu movdert and 
muddled.” 

Slackbridge slionk his head as if he would 
shake it off, in his bitterness. 

" 1 ’tu th’ one siugLe Hand in Bouuderby's 
mill, o* a’ the men theer, as don’t coom in wl’ 
th’ proposed rcg’lations. I canna* coom in 
wi* ’em. My friends, I doubt their doin’ yo 
onny good. Licker they ’ll do yo hurt.” 

Slackbridge laughed, folded his arms, and 
frown€*d saicasticaily. 

“ But ’t ant sonimuch for that sla 1 stands, 
out. If that were aw, I’d coom in wi’ th* rest 
But 1 lia* my reasons — mine, yo see — for 
being hindered ; not on’y now, but awlus — 
awluH — life long • ” 

Slackbridge jumped up and stood beside 
him, gnashing andteaiing. "Oh my friends, 
' what but this did I tell you 1 Oh my fellow- 
I coiiutrymen, what warning but this did I give 
I you i And how shows this recreant conduct 
' m a man on whom imetjual laws are known 
to have fallen heavy ? Oh you Fiighshineu, 
I ask you how docs this suboi*uatioii show in 
one of yourselves, who is thus con.scnting to 
his own undoing and to yours, and to your 
chiUlreii’b and youi' children’s cliildreu’s i ” 

' T hero w as som e applause, iind some cry iug of 
Shame upon the man ; but the greater part of 
tlie audience were quiet. They looked at 
Steplien’s worn face, rendered more pathetic 
by the homely emotions it evinced ; and, in 
the kindness of their nature, they were more 
sorry than indignant. 

I " ’ Tis this Delegate’s trade for t’ speak,” 
said Stephen, "an he’s paid for’t, an he 
knows his work. I^et him keep to’t. Let 
him give no heed to what I ha hail’n to bear. 
Tliat’s not for him. That’s not lor nobbody 
but me.” 

There was a propriety, not to say a dignity 
iu these woids, that made lliu heai*ers yet 
more quiet and attentive. The same strong 
voice called out, " Slackbridge, let the man bo 
beorn, and howd thee tongue ! ” Then the 
place was wonderfully still. 

" My brothers,” said Stephen, whose low 
voice was distinctly heard, " and my fellow 
workmen — for that yo are to me, though not, 
as I knows on, to this delegate beer — 1 ha 
but a word to sen, anrl I could son nommore 
if 1 was to speak till Strike o’ day. 1 know 
weel, aw what’s afore me. I know weel that 
yo are aw resolved to ha nommore ado wi’ a 
man who is not wi’ yo in this matther. I 
know weel that if 1 was a lyin parisht i’ th’ 
road, yo’d feel it right to pass me by as 
a torreuuer and stranger. What I ha getu, 
I mun mak th’ best on.” 

"Stephen Blackpool,” said the chairman, 
rising, “think on’t agen. Think oii’t once 
agen, lad, afore thour’t shunned by aw owd 
friends.” 
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tiiough no man articulated a couutrymeu, condemned Us son ta death; 


Every eye was hze^ on Stephen’s and had not the Spaiton mothers, oh nii^ 
Case. To repent of his determination, would soon to be victorious friends, didven thev 
he to take a load from all their minds, flying children on the poiula of their euemiSi^ 
He looked around him, and knew that swords Tlieu was it not the sacred 
it wa'* so. Not a grain of auger with them dut^ of the men of Coketown, with fora- 
was in his heart ; he knew them, far lielow f.\thcrs before them, an admiring world 
their surface weaknesses and misconceptions, in company with them, and a posterity to 
as no one but their fellow laborer could. come after thorn, to hurl out traitors from 
** I ha thowt on*t, above a bit, sir. I the tents they had pitched in a sjicred and 
simply cauna coom in. T niun cro th' \iay os a Godlike cause ? The winds of Heaven 
lays afore me. X luun tal%. uiy leave o' aw answered Yes ; and bore Yis, cast, west^ 
heer.” north, and south. And consequently three 

He made n sort of reverence to them by 011001*8 for the United Aggregate TiibunaJ ! 
holding up bis arms, and blood for the Slack biidgo actdl as tuglonmn, aiul gave 
moinout in that attitude : not sjieakiug until the time. The miiliitudo of doubtful luces 
they slowly diopped at his bides. (a little conscience stricken) brightened at 

‘*Monny’s the pleasant woid as soom beer the sound, and took it up. Private ieeling 
has spok'n wi’ me ; iiionn>’s the l.>ee X k‘c must yield to the common cause. Hurrah ! 
hecr, as I fiist seen when X vicir }oong and Tlieioof^et vhr.ited with the cheering, when 
lighter heal t'u than now. Ihanuvtrhadn the a‘'Soinl>l> dmpersed. 
frntclj a fore, sin ever T were boi n, v i’any o’ my Thus oasil> ilid SI ( jdien Blackpool faH into 
like; Gonnowa 1 ha* noue now that s o’ my the lonelubt of lives the life of solitude 
makiit’. Yo’ll ca’ me iiuilor and that — ^yo among a familiar crowd. The stranger in 
1 mean t’ say,” addit^sing Slackbridge, the huid who looks into ten thousaiuT faces 
^‘but ’tiB easier to ca’ than mak’ out. bo lor some an s\^eijng look and never finds it, is 
let be.*’ m cheeiing sociely as compared with him 

He had moved away a pace or two to who passes ten a vti ted faces daily, that were 
come down from the ])lutform, win 11 he once tht ouuutenances of fuends. Such oz- 
reuicmbeied something he had not baid, and jierienee ^^as to })e Stephen’s now, in every 
returned again. ^ ^ waking moment ol his life ; at his work, on 

“Haply,” he baid, turning his furiowed his way to it ant! fioiu it, at Ins door, at his 
face alow ly about, that he iniyhl as it were window, cAei^wJieie. Xiy* general cousenti 
individually addiess tlio wln»le audience, they even .ixoidcd th.it side of the sticeton 
those both near and distant ; * haply, whtn which he h'lbitually xx.ilked; and leftit, ofall 
thib <|Ucstion has been tak’nu]) anil distoosed, the woiking imn, to him only, 
theie’ll be a threat to turn out if I’m h‘t to He had been for many years, a quiet 
work among ^o. 1 li >pe J shall die ere e\er silent man, associating but little with other 
such a time cooms, and 1 shall w Oik aoUtary men, nml used to companionship with his 
among yo unless it coonis — tiul}, I muii own thoughts, lie had never known before, 
do ’t, my in ends ; not to brixe yo, but to the hti ength of the want m hib heart for the 
live. I ha nobbut woik to live by; and fiiqnent recognitmu of anod, a look, a word ; 
whecrever can I go, I win; ha w uktil bin I or the inimtime amount of relief that had 
•were no heighth at aw, in ('okelo\Mi heer t I been poured into it by ilro])b^ thiougb such 
mak’ no coniplaiut.s o’ belli turned to the wa’, small means. It was even harder than he 
o* being outcaslen and oveilooken fro this could have believed possible, to separate in 
time forrard, but I hope 1 bliali be lei to his own conscience Ins abandonment by all 
woik. It there is any light for me at aw, my his fellows, fiom a basLluss sense of shame and 
friends, 1 think ’tis that.” disgiace. 

Not a woxd was spoken. Not a sound was The liist four days of his endurance were 
jmdible in the building, but the slight rustle days so long and lieavy, that he began to be 
men moving a little apait, all along the appalled by the prospect before him. Not 
centre of the room, to open a means of only dul he see no Itachucl all tlie time, but 
passing out, to the man With whom they had lie avoided every chance of bei'inc; her ; for, 
all bound themselves to renounce coiiipaniou- although lie knew that the prohibition did 
ahip. Looking at no one, and going his way not yet formally exUnd to the women 
witn a lowly steadiness upon him that working in the lactoi les, he found that some 
Hfisaertcd nothing and sought nothing, Old of them with whom he was acquainted were 
Stephen, with all his troubles on his head, changed to him, and he feared to try others 
left the scene. and dreaded that Bach *i el might be even 

Then Slackbridge, who had kept his singled out from the rest if she w'ere seen in 
oratorical arm extended during the going bis company. So, he had been quite alone 
out, as if he were repressing with iufluite during the four days, and had spoken to no 
Solicitude and by a wonderful moral power one, when, as lie was leaving liis work at 
the vehement passions'* of tlie multitude, night, a yoving man of a very light complexion, 
uppliod himself to raising their spirits. Had accosted him in the street. 
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^ ** Your name*8 Blac^pool^ an’t it 1 ** said 
tbe young man. 

Stephen colored to find himself with his 
ijiat in his hand, in his gratitude for being 

S oken to, or in the suddenness of it, or both. 

e made a feint of adjusting the lining, and 
said, « Yes.’* ^ 

"You are the Hand they have sent to 
Coventry, I mean H ” B.ud l>itzcr, the very 
light young man in quetition. 

Stephen answered " Yes,” again. 

" I supposed 80, irom tlicir all ajipearing to 
keep away from you. Mr. lioundeiby wants 
to speak to you. You know his house, don’t 
you 1 ” 

Stephen said “Yes,” again. 

“Then go straight up there, will you?” 
said “You’re expected, and have 

only to tell the servant it’s you. I belong to 
the Bank ; so, if you go str.dght up without 
toe (T was sent to fetch you), } ou’U save me 
a walk.” 

Stephen, whose way had been in the con- 
trary direction, turned about, and betook 
liimstlf as in duty bound, to tlio red brick 
coibtle of the giant Bouiidciby. 

CnAPTER XXI. 

“ Well Sleplien,” said Boundciby, in his 
windy manner, “ what’s this 1 hear t 
Wliat have these peats of the earth been doing 
to f/Oft y Come in, Jind speak up ” 

It was into the drawing-ioom that he was 
thus bidden. A tt actable was ^et out ; and Mr ^ 
Bounderby’s young wife, and lier bi oilier, and 
a great gentleiuan from TiOiidou, wei e pie^ent. 
To whom Stephen made his obeisance, 
dosing the door and btandiiig near it, w ith 
his hat in his hand. 

" This is the man I was telling you about, 
Harihou»e,” said Mr. Boundeiby. The gen- | 
tlciuon he addressed, who was talking iVli s. 
Bounderby on the sofa, got ui), sn} ing in an 
indolent way, “Oh really ? ” and dawdled to 
the hearthrug where Mr Boundeiby stood. 

“ Now,” bald Bounderby, “ speak up ! ” 
After the four days he had pa8se<\, this 
addle s»s leil rudely and diseordanlly on 
Stepiien’s ear. Besides being a rough hand- 
ling ot his wounded mind, it seemed to 
assume that he reidiy was the bclf-iute rested 
deserter he had beJii called. 

“ What wc re it, sir,” said Stephen, “ as 
yo were pleased to want w i’ mo ? ” 

“ Why,J have toidyou,”i ttnmed Bounderby. 
" Speak up like a nun, sinco ^ou aie a man, 
and toll us about youisell and this Combina- 
tion.” 

“ Wi* yor pardon, sir,” said Stephen 
Blackpool, “ I ha’ nowl to sen about it.” 

Mr. Bounderby, who was always more or 
le^a like a Wind, li tiding something in his way 
here, began to olow at it directly. 

“Now, look here, Harihouse,” said he, 
" here’s a specimen of ’em. When this man was 
here once before, 1 warned this man againbt 
the miftchioYOUB strangers who are always i 


about — and who ought to bo hanged *wiuslr- 
ever they are fonnd*-«-and 1 told this man tiiait 
he was going in the wrong direction. Now, 
would you believe it, that mthough they have 
put this mark upon him, he is such a ^ve 
to them btill, that ho’s afraid to open hia Upa 
about them j ” 

“ I Bed as I had uowt to sen, sir ; not Oa»I 
was fearfo* o’ openin’ my lips.” 

“ You said. Ah ! i know what you said; 
moie than that, I know what you mean, you 
see. Not always the same thing, by the 
Lord Harry ! Quite difierent things. You 
had better tell us at once, that that fellow 
Slackbridgo is not in the town, stirring np 
the people to mutiny ; and that he is not a 
regular'qualihcd leader of the people : that is, 
a most confounded scoundrel. You had 
better tell us so at oiico ; you can’t deceive 
me. You want to tell us so. Why don’t 
you ? ” 

“I’m as sooary as yo, bir, when the 
people’s leaders is bad,” said Stejihen, shaking 
his head. “ They takb such as offers. Haply 
*tis na’ the sma’cst o’ their niibiortuus when 
they can get no bettLr.” 

The wind began to be boisterous. 

“ Now, you'll think tins pretty well, Hart- 
house,” said Mr. Boundeiby. “You’ll think 
this toleiahl y strong. Y ou’llsay, upon my soul 
this is a tidy bpeiiiueii of what my fiieuda 
have to dtMl with ; but this is nothing, sir! 
You bhall hear me ask this man a question. 
Pra}, Ml. Blackjiool” — wind springing up 
^ery fast — “m,i) J take the libcity of asking 
you how it happens that you refused to be 
in this Combination 

“ Ilow' ’t Jiappens i ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Mr. Bounderby, with hia 
thumbs in the arms of Ins coat, and jerking 
Ins Iliad andbhuUiDg his eyes in confidence 
with the opposite wall : “how it happens.” 

“ I’d leelor not cuom to’t, bir ; but sin you 
put th* question — an not want'n t’ be ill- 
manuer’n — I’ll answer. 1 ha passed a 
promcbs. ’ 

“ Not to me, you kii6w,” said Bounderby. 
(Gusty weatlier with deceitful calms. One 
now prevailing). 

“ O no, sir. Not to yo. ” 

“ As fox me, any consideration for me hOa 
had just nothing at all to do with it,” said 
Boundeiby, still in confidence with the wall. 
“If only Josiali Bounderby of Ooketown 
had been in question, you would have joined 
and made no bones about it 1 ” 

“ Why yes, sir. ’ Tis true.” 

“ Though he knows,” said Mr. Bounderl^, 
now blowing a gale, “that these are a act of 
lasctils and lebcls whom tiausportation is too 

f ood for ! Now, Mr. Hoi thouse) you have been 
nocking about in the world aome time. 
Did you ever meet with anything like that 
man out of this blessed country r’ And Mr* 
Bounderby pomted him out for inapeotion, 
with HU angry finger. 

“Nay, ma’am, said Stephen Blackpool, 
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itaniuftilj protesting against the words that 
had been used, and instinctively addressing 
himself to Lonisa^ after glancing at her face. 
“ISiTot rebels, nor yet rascals. Nowto’ th’i 
kind) ma’am, nowt o* th* kind. They’ve not I 
dooa me a kindness, ma’am, as 1 knowj 
and feel. But there’s not a dozen men! 
aimoong ’em, ma’am-— a dozen ? Not six — 
but wlmt believes as he has doou his duty by 
the rest and by himscln. God forbid as 1, that 
ha known an had’n experience o’ these men 
aw my life— I, that ha’ ett’n an droonken 
wi’ em, an seet’ii wi’ ern, an toil’n wi’ em, 
and lov’n ’em, should fail fur to stan by ’em 
wi* the truth, let ’em ha doon to me what 
they may I ” 

He spoke with the rugged earnestness of 
his j)laco and charactcr-Aleepeiied perhaps 
by a proud consciousness that he was faithful 
to his class under all tlicir mistrust ; but he 
fully remembered where he was, and did not 
even raise his voice. 

** No, ma'am, no. They’re true to one 
another, faithfo’ to one another, fcction- 
ate to one another, e’cii to deatii. Be poor 
amooug ’em, bo sick araooug ’em, grieve 
amoong ’em for onny o’ th’ moiiny causes that 
carries grief to the poor man’s door, an 
iliey’Jl be tender wi* yo, gentle wi’ yo, com- 
foriable wi* yo, Chriaeu wi’ yo. Be sure o’ 
that, ma’am. They’d he riven to bits, ere 
evei they’ll be different.” 

“ In short, ” said Mr. Bounderby, “it ’s be- 
cause they are so full of virtues that they 
have turned you adrift. Go through with it 
while you are about it. Out with it.” 

“ How ’tis, ma’am,” resumed Stcjihen, ap- 
pcariiig still to timl his natural retuge in 
Louisa’s face, “ that what is best in ns fok, 
seems to turn us most to trouble an misfort’n 
an mistake, I dunno. But ’tib so. I know 
’tis, as I know the heavens is over me aliint 
the smoke. We ’re patient too, an wants in 
general to do right. An’ 1 canua think the 
mwt is aw wi’ us.” 

“Now, my friend,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
whom he could not have exasperated more, 
quite unconscious of it though he was, 
tlian by seeming to appeal to any one else, 

“ if you will favor me with your attention for 
half a minute, 1 should like to have a word or 
two with you. You said just now, that you 
had nothing to tell us about this business. : 
You are quite sure of that, before we go any 
further 1 ’’ 3 

“ Sir, I am sure on’t.” 3 

“Here’s a gentleman from London pre- 
sent,” Mr. Boundeiby made a back-handed 
point at Mr. James Ilarthouse with bis thumb, ! 
'^a Parliament gentleman. 1 should like ' 
him to hear a short bit of dialo^e between 
you and me, instead of taking me substanco i 
' of if>**-fbr I know precious well, beforehand, 1 
iwhat it will be ; nobody knows better than : 
> X do. notice {—instead oi receiving it on 
trust, from my mouth.” i 

St^hen bent his head to the gentleman < 


from London, and showed a rgther moi^ 
troubled mind than usual. Xle turned his 
eyes involuntarily to Ids former refuge^ but 
at a look from that quarter (expressive plough 
instantaneous) he settled them on Mr. Boun* 
dci*by’B lace. 

“Now, what do you complain of?” asked 
Mr. Bounderby. 

“I ha’ not coom beer, sir,” Stephen re- 
minded him, “ to complain. 1 cooin for that 
I were sent for.” 

“ What,” repeated Mr. Bounderby, folding 
his arms, “ do you people, in a general way, 
complain of 

Ste]>heii looked at him with some little 
irresolution for a moment, and then seemed 
to make up liis mind. 

“Sir, J were never good at showin o’t, 
thougli 1 ha had’n niy share in feeling o’t. 
’Deed we are in a muddle, sir. Look I'ound 
town — bO rich ’tis — ^anJ see th* numbers o* 
peojile as has been broughten into bein heer, 
fur to weave, an to card, an to piece out a 
liviu, aw the same one way, somehows, 
twixt their cradles an their graves. Ijook 
how we live, an wheer we live, an in what 
numbers, on by what chances, aii wi’ what 
sameness ; and look how the mills is awlus a 
goiD, an how they never woiks us n6 nigher 
to onny dis’ant object — eeptin awlus. Death. 
Look how you considers of us, on writes of us, 
an talks of us, an goes up wi’ yor deputations 
to Secictaries o’ State ^»ont us, an how yo 
are awlus right, an how "we are awlus wrong, 
and never hiu.rii no leason in us sin ever we 
were horn. Look how this ha growen an 
groweu, sir, bigger an bigger, broader an 
broader, harder an harder, Iro year to year, 
fro generation unto generation. Who can look 
on’t, sir, and fiiiily tell a man *tis not a 
muildle t ” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. ktounderby. “ Now 
perhaps you’ll let the gentleman know, how 
you would set this muddle (os you’re so fond 
of calling it) to rights.” • 

“ J doiino, sir. I cauna be expecteu to’t 
’Tis not me as should be lookeu to for that, 
sir. ’Tih them as is ]>iit ower me, an ower aw 
the rest of us. What do they tak upon 
thomRCD, rir, if not to do’t ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you Rometliing towards it, at any 
rate,” returned Mr. Bounderby. “We will 
make an example of half a dozen ISUck- 
briilgcb, We’ll indict the bkackguards for 
felony, and got ’em shipped oiT to penal set- 
tle inents.” 

Stephen gravely shook his head. 

“ Don’t tell me we won’t, man,” said Mr. 
Bounderby, by this time blowing a hurricane, 

“ because we will, I tell you ! ” 

“Sir,” returned Stephen; with the qniet 
coiitideuce of absolute certainty, “ if yo was 
t* tak a hundred Slaokbridges — ^aw as there 
is, an aw the number ten times towd — ^nn 
was t’ sew ’em up in separate sacks, an 
sink *em iu tlie deepest ocean as were made 
ere ever dry land coom to be^ yo’d leave the 
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just vbeer *tU. Mts<^e&voii8 strao- remember/that I was up to 
f’* said Bteplieiv with an anxious, smile ; look-out J* ' ^ i 

r when ha we ^ot heern, I am sure, sin ever we ** I were not up to*t myselo, sir ; 1 4b ftS^e! .! 
oan call to niiud) o' th' misoheevoua Stranger'S ! yo” , “ 

; * 1 X 18 not by tAem the trouble's made, sir. ’Tis "Now, it’s clear to me,” said Mr. l&oun4eii;byr 

‘not wi* tiem 't commences. I ha no favor "that you are one of those chaps wbo^bbvfr j 

' '’em — I ba no reason to favor ’em — but always got a grievance. And you go aho^ity ,< 

’ti» hopeless an useless to dream o’ takin sowing it and raising crops. That’s the bliiiill* ' 

, them iro their tra«Te, ’stead o’ trrkin their ness c5' your life, my friend.” , ' 

trade fro them ! Aw that's now about me in Stephen shook his head, mutely protesf.ibgr 
' this room were heer albrc I coom, an will th.at indeed he had other business to do for 
j be heer when I am gone. Put that ch»ck his life, 
aboard a ship an pack it to Norfolk "You are such a waspish, raspish, ill-con- 
Island, an the time wdll go on just the same, ditioned chap, you see,” said Mr. Tk>aiiderby, 
So ’tis wi* Sladk bridge every bit.” “that even your own ITnion, the men who 

Beverting for a moment to his former know you best, will liave nothing to do with 
risfuge, lie observed a cautioimry movement you. I never thought those fellows could bo 
of her eyes towards the door. Stepping back, right in anything ; but I tell you what 1 I so 
ho put his hand upon the lock. But, he had hu'go along with tliern for a novelty, that 711 
not sfa^ken out of his own will ami desire; have nothing to do with you either.” 
and he felt it in his heai*t a noble return for Ste})lien raised his eyes quickly to his facO. 

his late injurious treatment, to be faithful “You can finish oil' what you’re at,” 8ai<J 

, to the last to those who had repudiated Mr. Boundorby, with a meaning nod, "and 
• him. He stayed to finish what was in lus then go elsewhere.” 
mind. " Sir, yo know weel,” said Stejiheu express- 

“Sir, I canna, wi’ niy little learning an ray ivtly, “iliat if I catiua get work wi’ yo, I canba 
common way, tell the gonelniaii w hat will get it ulsewhecr.” 

better aw this — though some working-men o’ The reply wris, "lYhat I know, I know; 
this town could, above my powers — but I can and what yon know, you know. I have no 

tell him what I know will never do’t. The more to say about it.” 

.strong hand will never do’t. Yict’ry and Stephen glanced at Louisa again, but he^ . 
triumph Will never do’t. Agreeiu fur to loak eyes were raised to his no more; therefore^ 

, one aide nnnat’rally jiwliis and for ever right, with a sigh, and saying, barely above hia 
and toother side unuat’rally awlus and for ever breath, “ Heaven .hedp us aw in this world ! 
wrong, will never, never do’t. Nor yet Jettiu lie departed. 

■ alone will nevet do’t. Let thousands upou — — — , — , 

thousamlB atone, aw leadin the Uke lives BJIITXSH PHENOMENA, 

And aw law en into the like muddle, and they 

will lie as one, an yo will be as anoother, wi’ Tnis is what I am told by a French writer z 
, a black uupassahle world betwixt yo, just as “Generally tlic people of a nation are very 
longer short a time as sitch like misery can last, ignorant concerning the phenomena of their 
»Ncrt drawin nigh to fok, wi’ kindness an own land ; they must turn to strangers to 
patience an cheery ways, that so draws nigh to get tlie solution of them.” 1 am told this in 
one another in |-heir monny troubles, and so ' the coui'se of a book, published in Paris, 
cherishes one another in their distresses wi’ ! within the last twelve months, wlilch con- 


aw nis UaveLs can beat — will never do t till form of tales, lo assist my fellow-country- 
th’ Sun turns t’ ice. Last o’ aw, ratin ’em as men in this praiseworthy struggle to com- 
80 much Power, and ^reg’latin ’em as if they prehend themselves I will faithfully set 
was figures in a ^6m, or machines ; wi’out down some few of the ideas I have obtained 
loves and likeins, wi’out memories and in- from Mon.sieur Mary’s Nuits Anglaises. 
dinations, wi’out souls to weary an souls to Our first study shall be Mr. "William Shof- , 
hopo-^when aw goes quiet, draggiu on wi’ field, a Birniingiiam cutler, who retired upon 
’em as if they’d nowt o’ th’ kind, an when fifteen thousand pounds a year to a hoii^e 
aw goes onquiet, iTjiroaclung ’em fur their just on tlie oilier side of Highgate arcliwiiy^ 
want o’ sitch humanly ieelins iu their Jealins in the county of Kent. | 

wi’ yo — this wUl never do’t, air, till God’s The retirement of Mr. Bhofiield took place f 
work is oiimade,” _ in the year eighteen hundred and thirty-* ‘ 

Stephen Stood* with the open door in his four, and the establishiiiQb^t, Jlet t^p - 
hand, waiting to know if anything mare were him consisted of two serv^U .'i’a, blue , 
expected of him. . , , gloves, a berlin with three ynd 

" J 4 at stop a moment,” said Mr. Bounderby, emancipated negi-o j 

excessively red in the face. “I toll you, the and coachman being sold ft 

tar^iiA A rwiHi ^iit« v* I 4.t«. _1 M A . 7 l j 
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dooPj dtt^ed at it «yery day a fresh salmon 
apd a lorater rrom the fishmonger's iu 

' Mr. SholBold liaviDff enjoyed a fortuiglit^s 
hiappiness. became melaucholle and sighed at 
d^ner when he took his kuilb to cut his 
salniou. The domestic thought that the 
Mfe displeased him, and oifereil Iiiru twelve 
otliers on. a salver. Mr. Sliofficld struck the 
salver with his fist, and Hcattoiud all tlie 
knives. The English dumestic, because he is 
born free, and wears gloves, is proud. John 
instantly discharged hLinself'. 

It appearing to Mr. Slioltield that he was 
afflicted by that universal English malady 
the spleen, he went for advice to his neigh- 
bonr, Mr. Kemble. Mr. Kemble, son of the 
oelebraled actor of that nainc^ was the erlif or 
of the Quarteily Iteview. Shofiield hail 
xnaniifacturod for Kemble, -the father, 
poiiiards to be used in the parts of Ifamlet 
OrMicbcUi. So he became acipiainted with 
the sou. 

Mr. Kemble, junior, was in a hot -house, 
writing an article against the llurniesc. Jfis 
COUverhatioTi with Mr. Sln)flield began “in 
' the usual English way.” yiiolfield sat down 
and looked at Kemble, Kemble looked at 
Sheffield, and the exciiauge of looks hiM etl 
for half an hour, iieiUier geiitlemau speaking. 
Mr. K., being pressed lor tune, then sanl 
“ Oh ! ” upon which Mr. S. Bind “ Ah 1 '* and 
the case was opened. Mr. Slioffield ex- 
plained that he was dying of eiiimi. and 
asked what Mr. Kemble, as a elevi r man, 
would advise him to do, Mr. Kembh h 
advice was that he should take in the 
Quarterly Review; but as he could not j 
entertain himself fora whole ^ear with only 
the year's issue, he advii>e<l him also to 
purchase the back numbers. In tin* evening, 
Mr. Kemble, accordingly, bent across to 
Mr. ShotField’s house, in a li.ind earrifigp, 
tliice sets of the numbers of the Qu.ailerly,” 
from its commencement iu the year eighteen 
hundj-ed mid twenty-seven. This date being 
seven years prior to the date of tin. inter- 
view, and the number of volumes in a set 
being then, as we are told, forty, about six 
Qmu’terly volufnes must have been ]nil»- 
lisberi annnnlly under the editoi-ship of Mr. 
Kemble, junior. 

Mr. Shoffiold spent the evening over a 
volume of the Quarterly, in which he 
road the report of a seimoii three hours 
long, that had been preached in dumb show 
by a Protestant missUmaiy to the savages of 
Owhylioe. Next morning he received a 
letter from his discharged servant John, 
brfefly stating that if he had been a gculle- 
'mau his iiiboleuce would have btjcii put up 
but that since he was but a wretched 
cM^er thay were equals, and he (John) was 
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ItW (Shoftield) with closed fists 
*^<^r Ktighgate archway, attended by 
lan jmpire luqd three backers ; let him choose 
iii 4 cwp meuvand come forward. 


Mr, Shoffleld, unwilling to be knocked 
do wn because he was not a gentleman, deter- 
mined to apply to the authorities, and culled 
for his horses and his coachman. 

Thus, it appeared, that hia whole establish- 
ment had followed John, and had, moreover, 
jdacanled a proclamation alxmt llighgale, 
JIampsLead, and Cricklewood, denouncing 
the wrath of John against any iuhabitant m 
Kent or Middlesex who should go into the 
cutler's service. Mr. SUoffield, much alarmed, 
resolved on (light. He therefore pul on the 
gardener's jacket, and set off on foot, armed 
with a knife, on the road to Loudon, 

As he passeil over the Highgate archway, 
he heard loud voices iu the ravine below, 
and looking over, saw John and his friends 
upon a bed of blooming thistles, practising 
their boxing match. Seized with new ter- 
ror Mr. Shuffield took to his heels, and 
did not pause for breath until he reached 
a public house at Hampstead, where he 
called for a }>iut of porter. As he was 
drlukiug it, he Baw John and bis friends 
corning towards the house with fists 
clciiclied, and instantly leaped out shouting 

God save the King ! ” 

Ujum Hampstead Heath it is well known 
that there are stationed hundreds of Eng- 
lish donkeys, saddled and bridled for the 
)(>urney to the cottage of ('ricklewood. 
Sluiilield loa}>cd upon tlie first that lie could 
sr izc, and using Ins knife for sjmr dashed 
down the interminable street which leads 
into the heart of London, and is called 
Tottenham Rood. The boy from the Ilamp- 
stend-iuu vaulted upon another donkey to 
pui'siie the customer who owed him for hia 
porter. John and his men swelled the 
chase. Opposite Wellington Seminary a 
fiol iceman seeing a pale man dashing fojv 
waid on a donkey and holding up a bloody 
knife, leaped forward to ariest liiin. The 
ofiicer of law was overthn^ivn, and Mr, 
Shoffield galloped on till he arrived at the 
slijipery stuirsof llumghei'ford Market. There 
L will pai t company fioiu this person whose fif- 
teen thousand a year profited liiin Si- little, 
but whose acquaintance ought to ])rofit 
much all philosopliic Britons, wishing to 
sec them Helves as others see them. 

Let 118 be instructed next by a French study 
of an Irishman — Sir Lively. 

On the fourteenth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six, the coach Irom Golden 
CioRS liad ])aHsed the village of Bucks on the 
road to Oxford, and drew up at the door of 
a solitary cottage. The coachman before 
alighting gave his whip and icins to a young 
man who occupied the box-seat, though he 
was not a gentleman, and though he wore 
coloured gloves. 1 must explain here that 
both iu l^'rauce and Germany much study hae 
been spent upon that curiouu plieuomeuon, an 
English gentleman. In a German acc<juut of 
English nianuein I have read lately a completo 
onaJysU of the subject^ under the headi, 






.i^iiiiemeu^t-heart^ QeiitieQieMtMiEmnera, 
.w^tlcmen-borii, Pei*fii»Qt-jg«atlemeii — which 
the union of the three. All these genera 
of tlie order gentleman are distinguished by 
certain characters which are as peculiar to 
^this order of men as any other characters 
^may be peculiar to the cruciferse among 
plants, or to the marsupials among^animals. i 
Every gentleman is* Icnown by white gloves 
4pOD* his hands, concealing very carefully- 
pared fingeriiiuls. 8o thought the German 
philosopher, and so thinks Monsieur Mery. 
The English gentleman wears white gloves 
oonstantly, and us^s two or three paira every 
day. 'When he goes to a bjill he takes— so to 
speak— a pocketful of gloves, because he must 
discord each pair as soon as it has suffered 
the least crack or soil. Having exphiined 
ths point of manners, I resume the story. 
The infraction of coach-disci pliiie implied in 
the occupation of the box-seat by apei'son who 
wore coloured gloves, and was therefore not a 
gentleman, had not been noticed, because this 
young mau had a distinguished air, and wore 
a grey waterproof qui-capit-ille-facit, bought 
cf Fliytluan. He owed his place to a close 
friendship with the coachmiui, but at the door 
of the lonely cottage before mentioned, being 
iefl in charge of reins and whip, he held them 
so carelessly that the houses became restive, 
attention was called to the young man, his 
gloves were observed, and an oulciy arose 
Trom the whole outside upon the subject of 
iiie ' usurpation. Faliick the coachman had 
gone in lor a glass of sheny, and being called 
on by the uproar was forced to depose Sir 
John Lively. “ So much l)ie better,” siiid Sir 
^Jolin Lively, “ I will get down ami drink a 
glass of soda-water.” He entered the cottage 


glass of soda-water.” He entered the cottage 
and called for some soda. 

It was brought to him by a young lady of 
tavislung beauty, in a handsome popliu dress. 
After he had drunk the soda he continued 
gazing at her, until Patrick waiued him to 
take his seat behind the veritable gentleman 
who liad replaced him on the coach-box. Tliis 
gentleman was Mr. Copperas, engineer of the 
Manchester Hail way. He went no farther 
tlian Oxiord, w’here the coach stopped, where 
passengers dined at the Swann Inn. The host 
carved mountain^ ^f roast beef, and caused 
the Barclay-PerkiAs to foam in all glasses. | 
After dinner John Lively went out to pur-| 
chase a pair of while gloves, and drc.*xm of i 
the lovely creature he had seeu at Lucks. ! 
Properly gloved, and adjussting carefully on 
his head his fue beaver (lui-cnpit-Ille-facit, he 
tesmned tiie coach-box and went on to Bi]> 
mingbam. 

J olui Lively was an Irish mau who possessed 
nothing but a little heritage, a cabin near 
Btraiford, ou the road to Manchester. He 
left work in a factory at Manchester to 
seek London emiiloyment. He liad been in ; 
London two days, during which Im had been 
too much shocked at the, apostasy of St. 
Paul, as represented by his Piotestant cathe- 


dralj and by the conniption of thci 
(which Monsieur M6ry omits no opportunity >:«. 
of pointing put, together with ProtestauitisiiL ^ 
as the most horrible and universal of au 
hori*or8 to be found in London). John, thei^ 
fore, was travelling home, because he preferred ; 
a glass of whiskey and a patate out of his own ' > 
garden to a cover laid fur him at the Duke of 
Northumberland’s palace, Charing Cross. 1 

Patrick the coachman was John Iiyely*8 " 
countryman and bosom friend, and since 
Lively had fallen in love with the ‘ fair but , 
mysterious lady of Bucks, Patrick promised i 
to obtain during his next journey to London 
and back some tidings about her. “Ah, Mr. 
Lively,” Patrick said, “-it is not soda yon 
have been drinking : it is English poison.” 

Patrick came back full of tidings about Mr. 
Copperas, who was troubled by marshes ou a 
proposed line of rail, that would, if com- 
pleted, interfere with the coach business 
between Birmingham and London. Of the 
lady he had learnt uothiug : nobody knew 
her. He had asked her for a glass of Port 
wdne, which she gave him gratuitously, and 
he had seen in her cottage three members of 
the ti total abstineuco society, who were 
travelling on foot to make converts between 
Liverpool and Middlesex, and who drank on 
the lady’s premises twenty pints of wite-bread 
porter, two bottles of wliiskey and three of 
claret, for all of which, wrlieu they got up, 
the fair damsel refused money ; hoping, 
Patrick supposed, to get the custom of the 
whole titotai abstinence society. The coach- 
man knew nothing more except that she had 
on, when he saw iier, a faded-leaf silk-^ess, 
and wore roses in her hair. 

John Lively having heard all this under 
cover of the night, in New Street, Birming- 
ham, resumed next day liis anchorite life m 
his cabin, ne.ar the village and castle of Staf- 
ford, in the lovely plains of Lancashire, where 
he vtas pai'ted by the misty mountains of 
Oxfordshire from the fair maid of Bucks. 
Having no money left, he determined to go to > 
Manchester, make bricks at Salford, earn a . 
few sovereigns, and hurry back to Bucks 
before any lord’s son who collected ladies had 
bought ^ that lady of his heart. "When he 
had arrived at this deteiminalion, he was 
waited upon by a visitor, who wislied to as- > 
certain wliat laud he possessed, and desired 
leave to work for him upon a bit of hill, that 
was part of his patrimony , and produced 
nothing but stones. This visitor was Mr. . 
Copperas, who only wanted, as he said, a ; 
small bit of dry gi'ound among the surround- 
ing marshes, u])ou which to lay some rails in 
safety. He would cut his onb hill into tWQ^ v 
leave him the two, and give hitu ftfty pounds ^ 
for the use of the small valley so xnade in the • 
middle. “Fifty pounds,” said. John Liv;^ 

“ is too little.” “ 00 you know^ sir^ that ^^lus 5 
raih.'ay will cost us a hundred end ^ 
thousand pounds?”. “Make it. A, hundred ^ 
pounds,” Bind the Irishman. eimseytt” 
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*^T<m lire eitoftionate, Sit* Lively,” “lam 
*^Poor, Sir Lively ? You are poor, 
xhelb it is settled. It is never too late to do 
good.” Mr. Copperas rejoiced in having 
cheated lively, while Sir Lively rejoiced in 
the means of travelling to Bucks. 

’ We will encounter this young man next in 
idle wayside cottage, with his head upon his 
hand, anxiously sitting at the table, hesitating 
as to why he came, or what he meant to do, 
A light rustle of satin thrilled through him. 
and an ivoiy arm passing before his face 
deposited a pint of porter on the table. Joliii 
Lively seized the pot, convulsively emptied it 
at a draught, and his head agaiii sunk on his 
hands. The same rustle was heard, and a 
divine arm deposited upon the tabic a second 
pint of porter. Lively turned quickly round, 
out the lady had receded to the door, w'h**.re 
she stood with her back to him, looking out 
upon the road. Slie had splendid sliouldei s, 
and wore an airy, voluptuous silk robe from 
'Everiiigton’a, in Ludgate Street. Tlie entry of 
a traveller obliged her to turn round, aud to 
dazzle Sir Lively with her beauty. The tra- 
veller — who was a mere beggar — sat down, 
asking for nothing ; Imt the inisireaa pre- 
sented to him, with a divine smile, a y>int of 
hafiialF. The beggar drank it and said, “It 
is warm to day.” Instantly the lady served 
him with a second pint of liafuaff. “Very 
good hufnaff,” said tlic beggar, “ better than 
the porter, more refreshing in hot weatliei*.” 
Tlie lady bowed thanks fur the compliment ; 
and the beggar, taking up his stick, marched 
off without paying. 

“ Madam, madam,” Lively oxclaimcd, “he 
has not paid yon.” “ I know it,” she replied, 
with €a celestial smile. “ He is a poor tra- 
veller.” Lively offered half-a-guinea with a 
trembling hand. “Keep your money, my 
friend,” she said ; “ you will have need of 
it.” 

Keturned to his inn, Sir Lively receiVed a 
letter from Patrick, who had, to oblige his 
friend, quitted the coach-box for a time to 
keep watch over the operations of Mr. Cop- 
peras. Patrick was indignant at the way in 
which Mr. Copperas was* cutting up the lull, 
and had repaired to Birmingham for two 
policemen. “Before returning,” he wrote, “I 
send to you fur orders. My policemen are 
ready. Answer at once, or your hill is lost.” 

Lively’s reply was, “ Care no more about 
the hill!” Concerning the lady, he next learnt 
that she had been three months in the cottage 
^th an aged father, that she spent a great 
deal upon dress, and that she gave gra- 
^itous refreshments to all beggats or to 
^hS^body else, who did not choose to pay. 
Every Sundaty morning she went in a carriage, 
b^uud two post-horses to London, where she 
service at the Catholic church. 

, ; * of the story, I do not propose to 


vras ptti suddenly iiito her cOt^'e, aud^hun* 
dred and fifty pounds were required to’ rescue 
her from prison. Sir Lively made desj^drate 
efforts to obtain ilf in London. Patrick raised 
a part of the sum by sellin" the stud of hift 
coach running between London and Birmtng^ 
ham : it being a four-horso coach, his stud cojtf-' 
sisted of four horses, but those (as it was> 
needful they should), very good ones. At 
the last moment, when all other resorces had 
fiiilcd, a coal mine was discovered underneath 
the hill at Stafford, and Lively was at once hi 
a position to buy back Patrick’s horses, and 
to drive them to Bucks a’ millionaire. There- 
lie saved Mrs. O’Killingham, and learnt her 
story. He was told hy her how she aud her 
father had been riiiing to London over a deso- 
late country, when her father w’sis taken with 
spitting of blood, and cried for a draught oi 
water that alone could save his life ; how she 
got out of the carriage and found none ; how 
she vowed on that s])ot to the Virgin that she 
would there give refreshment to the thirsty 
during a whole summer, dressed for the task ill 
bridal clothes, if the Virgin would but seiid 
water to her father ; and how a m.in carrying 
water passed directly afterwards. Her father 
having been so saved, she liad not failed to* 
build a cottage aud to strive after the fulfil- 
ment of her vow ; but she had found its 
accomplishment beyond her moans, anclit had’ 
ruinetl her. Lively then implored leave to 
aid her in its complctioii, aud revealed to her 
that he was an unworthy and devoted Iri^h 
brother — Sir John Lively, son of the noble 
Arthur O’Toolcy, proscribecl and condemned 
for rebellion. 

“ The son of Arthur O’Tooley 1 ” cricil the 
lady of the cottage — “ of one of our martyrs 
of Ireland ! Oh, you are most welcome ! ” 

“ I have sworn,’’ said Sir Lively, “ never to 
resume ray fathers name, until 1 wed a 
Catholic woman in the pi eseiice of tlie altar 
of Saint Patrick ! ” And so on. 

Here is anotluir French skelcli, after nature, 

A French gentleman, wdio h id been called 
a frog, by bakers* boys in Highgate (wdiero 
they make very bad bread) tappened to* 
alight at the Ilcd Lion, in Old Woodstock, 
during Parker’s election, and as he could get^ 
notliing but rosettes for dinner, walked into 
the park, where he met with another kiml of 
Englishman, an Anglo-Indian, who looked 
very yellow, and had an income of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year. This gentle- 
man he took to be an English lakist, because 
he was gazing fixedly into a pond. He entered 
into conversation with him, and found that ■ 
although resident upon the spot, he know 
nothing of Cromwell, nothing of Miirlboromdi, 
nothing of Mr. Kemble, junior, nothing%f 
Woodstock iu connection with Sir Walter 
Scott. He was tl>e hundredth Englishmaij 
met with by the French interlocutor 


Irish Widow, Mrs. O’Killingham, and more- however, great good will towards the Freneti! 
;/ of6r,%|uoiii ^oman Catholic. An execution and invited his interrogator to rest in bS 
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iiou^e for an instant^ and take ft glues 
bf excellent Barclay^rerkins. The offer was 
acce|)ted, and while the porter was being 
prepared, Monsieur loo^ii^ at the book* 
ea8e» and discovered a complete collection 
of Scott's works. Charming Cross 1 ” he 
cried — 'that being an oath iinule by him for 
own use in England. “ Cliaiming Cross, 
sir ! you possess a Walter Scott ! ” 

Every man who possehscs two hundred 
thousand a year, it was exjtlaincd, must have 
all the new works bouglit tor him by the 
steward, who causes them to be hound, and 
locks them behind glass. Over such and 
other explanations tlie now fi lends iiuislicd 
two pints of Bcirclay-Perkins. 

This Indian gentleman, it afterwards 
Appears, was an escaped slav e, and once had 
been in the ])ower of a Sir Archibald Mui phy, 
who lived near the caves of Elox'a, aiul hy 
whom he was offered to Sir Wales, an F.Ii.S., 
renowned in West Kent tor his learning, as 
a victim to the cause of science. Sir Archi- 
bald liad on his estate an upas tree, and 
Upon the power of the upas, Sir Wales was 
instiucted to experiment by Lord CoiuwalliM, 
the commander at Madi as. This p.irticuUr 
upas Sir Archibald had wished to de.stroy, 
because it was noxious to surrounding vege- 
tation. It could not be cut down, as \s hen 
cut it would pour out a fluid of winch the 
wapour is iminednitoly poisonous. Jfe had 
begged a cannon, with "which to hhoot it down, 
from the distance of half a mile, but no 
cannon could be had without the consent of 
the House of Commons, and the spcci.il 
author ity of the Lord of the Admii ulty. Sii 
Wales aAked ior a useless slave, wlui could 
he tied under the tree for a night, with a 
Tiew to an investigation of its propel tits. 
The body of the slave would, be said, be em- 
balmed lor exhibition at the National Gallery, 
Pall Mali. 

From Ihcse plotters, the slave Bondha-Tar 
eSCHpoil to acipiiie fieedom and a fortune 
Cliaiice bi ought him to reside at Old Wood- 
stock, 111 the nci„hbourhoo4l of his ohl master, 
Sir Archihahl, and his chief amuvment, as a 
retired gentleman, was to terrify the same 
Aicliihald, by getting upon his roofj ami 
shouting hiH misdeeds of a night down his 
chimneys, with a' ghostly voice. Sir Aichi- 
bahl, who was in Knglaud a leading philan- 
thropist, bad beaten a slave to death to obtain 
his daugliler, had toiturcd to death lour 
slaves for the robber} of an ounce of indigo, 
had tiadcil in slaves on the coast of Zanguebar, 
and cominitfed other such Anglo Indian 
enormities, for which he could be brought 
before no tiihunal at Dtlhi, because as agent 
of the West India Company, lie was ri*spon 
Bible for his actions oul} to the Council ol the 
Admiral ly. 

Heie 1 will stop. As an Englishman, igno- 
rant of the pheiiomeiin of iiiy own land, I 
feel much ohhged to Monsieur M4ry for his 
edifying sketcheft ; I have turned to him os a 


stranger for the light that ui not Vouohftafed 
to ourselves. Spine beams of this light hftv^ 
already been shed upon this country through 
the medium of Household Words, gathered 
from dramatic and other pictures of the 
English drawn by foreigners. I add another 
ray towards the dissipation of our darkuesft 
We are nut obstinate ; we do take p dns to 
subdue our ignorance about oui selves, and 
to obtain enhgliteiLmciit from strangers. 
We are ready to receive and to diffuse hints 
vouchsafed to us from abroad. Hearty and 
])erhaps eternal alliance now binds France 
and England, and we shall not love our neighs* 
hours any the less for the keen insight tliey 
eviilenlly have into the English character ; 
while, as for them, if they can ciuhi ace us, 
being what they think we ai-e, how fondly 
they will hug us, if it ever should become 
manifest to them that we are a little more 
like what we think ourselves lo be ! By all 
means let us all gel at all ti uth ; for, in great 
things ns in small things, the mure intimately 
people know each other, the lc4s icady will 
they always be to exchange liard words, not 
to say haid blows. 

WASTK. 

■ * • 

Thanks to science and commercial com- 
petition, tin I e is a constant tendency in inanu- 
lactuiing countiius to economise icsiduaty and 
WMbte products. Science has shown how the 
mere paiings ot daily industry may be trans- 
iuimod into inipoitant elements of utilii\ ; how 
therefuseof the smithy, the fouudiy, the stall, 
the faim-}aid, the slaughtei-house, the gas- 
factory, has in lUelf, a value before undreamtof. 

But, whilst the waste of the civilised world 
has been iU'rested and economised for man's 
advantage, there is still a prodigious waste 
going on in half reclaimed and savage legious. 
Only to limit onr utteiitioii to ai tides which 
arc greatly affected by the ]irescnt wais of 
China and Russia — tea, tallow, flix and 
Innup, we are pit pared to prove that 
there are countries — remote it is true, 
but not so distant that our sldps cannot easily 
get to them — wlierein thousands and tens of 
thousands of ions* of those articles, or of 
excellent substitutes for tliem, aie lo'»t to the 
world ; not meiely lightly valued, but, left 
to i>crish absolutuly. Much of this onoriuous 
waste goes on in countries belonging to the 
Biitibh crown. 

The imports of tallow, from Busaia, 
amount to three-fourths of the cutiro con- 
sumption of this kingdom; or, in value, to about 
threehundred and titty thousand pounds ster- 
ling per annum. Our yearly importations of 
BuHsmn flax, above three-fiftlis of the entire 
foreign supply, are valued at one million 
three hundred thousand pounds sterluD^, 
Now, if we were simply about to demon- 
strate that there are tracts of our OM 
possessions abroad that are suitable for the 
production of articles which ft Busaiau war 
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wnredly viB, and a OhineM vnx as certainly 
taiy, deprive m of, we might be met with 
' s&aity objectione. Bat we aball point out the 
identical articles, in some cases, and good 
aobstitutes in others,^ ready to our hands, 
profusely scattered over the face of our own 
colonies to waste, and needing nothing but 
collection and preparation. 

In a former paper upon the IT ud son's 
Bay Territory,* we alluded to an attempt 
to open a tallow trade heiweeii those 
northern possessions and this country, by 
a private dealer at the Rf'd River settlement. 
TTufortnuately, the Hudson's Bay Company 
took alarm at thu novel procec'dins; of melting 
and shipping some of the vra^ite tallow of the 
North American buff.iloca ; ainl, with a ready 
and a strung hand, put down the hold 
innovator, h Voni tliat day we have heard no 
more of Red River tallow ; and the exports 
of a territory eciualliim tlie gi eater part of 
Europe in extent, i& still confiiied to skins and 
furs ; while many other valuable iiatuiul 
resources are left to rot and to Avast e. 

A portion of tlie great AiiKrieaJi conlinent 
which maintains lU cLiitn so compleUdy 
to the title of Private and Confidential, is 
necessarily known to but a small uuiiiber of 
pcrs(>us ; nevertheless, we ai e not altogether 
without data respecting its natural resources. 
That the country i.s ri<*h iii animals, the 
valuable fur trade so long earned on by 
the Hudson's Bay ('omj)aiiy suffieiently 
attests. Besides the bear, the beaver, the 
marlin, and other creatui’es, whose fuis alone 
are sought for, there are vast heiuis of homed 
cattle subsisting on the oiien grass-lands and 
wooded dells ot the great central plains Ijing 
between the base of the iiocky iMouniains and 
the border of the forehts that skirt JTud-.un’s 
Bay. These creatures have been heen not in 
liuiidredb, but in tens of thousmds, AvilJ, and 
in fine condition. Their flesh has been 
tasted by travellers, and reported to be ex- 
cellent food. Sir (rcorge Simplon, at one 
time Governor of the Coiupiiiy s tenitories, 
telli us, in the account of his journey through 
that magniflccut region, tliat the only 
criterion for judging of the abundance 
of these animals was the immense num- 
ber of Carcases which strevred a pai*t of 
the districts in which there had been a severe 
drought, and where the wild cattle of the 
pralnes had died from want of water, bir 
George reports their bodies to have been scat- 
tered over the country for miles. 

Tens of thou.sauds of these wild herds 
ytei'ly in Rupert's Jjand ; and, by the 
film pleat commercial arrangements, they 
might be made to yield tallow, hides, and 
horns, for the benefit ot this country. There 
are no geogi'aphical hindrances or commercial 
diflieiiUios in the way. The sole obstacles are 
a certain knot of gentlemen who, under the 
> Htyle and title of Directors of the hludson's 
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Bay Company, have decreed, 'in aome lue- 
explored comer of this great metropolis that, 
within their own exclusive three million 
square miles of private territory, there shidi 
be no trade in tallow, — no traflio except in 
beaver skins and martins’ tails ; even tliough 
the want of tallow should leave the whme 
world as completely in the dark as their own 
benighted policy. 

I 'rhroughout their enormous tract of country, 
i there are ample means of transport. To the 
I north-east, the waters of Hudson’s Bay ofifer 
I a ready access to many hundreds of miles 
of territory. To the south waid and north- 
ward the lakes, and the large rivers pouring 
down from the Rocky Muiiiitains into them, 
present an easy means for transpoi ting any 
quantity of produce. Nature has, indeed, 

I done all in her power to open iij) this ]>art of 
the American continent, but man (meaning, 
of course, the half dozen dozing Directors) 

I has cflectiiiilly closed it against the industry 
of the Avorld. 

In no way inferior to tallow in importance 
to oiir merchants and manufacturers is 
Russian flax. Porming as it does so large a 
j fMxrlion of the entire imports of the country, 
the mills ot Leeds, Belfast, and Dundi'C‘, can- 
not fall to suffer, when tlie great iuliing-off 
in that source ol 8U]>])ly takes phtce. Besides 
Riifcsia, the onlv foreign markels are Kgypt, 
Plindcrs, and France. The t\AO latter furnish 
none bul the finer and most costly fibres, the 
deiunid for which is limited ; w'hilst the 
capabditY of Egypt is already ta\cd to the 
utmost for this article ; but the nortliem 
proviiuTs of the Eiist India Company have 
been producing for yeais past, enormous 
quantities of linscid, which is shipped to this 
country an«l to the United States of America. 

I The quantity annually exported does not fall 
! short of fifty tliousiiud quarters. The stalk 
or straw of all tliis seed is Acritable flax; 
yet no commercial use is made of it. Whilst 
our manufacturera were jinyKig from one to 
two millions yearly to itii.^sia for flax, a 
scarcely less (Quantity has been left to waste 
in our own Indian possessions — rotting ou 
the roofs of Indian huts, trodden under foot 
by Indian cattle, or blazing away in im- 
promptu fire-places, helping to bod Indian 
meals of rice. 

Possessing such an abundant siijiply of 
cheap cotton, which is bolter adapted to 
their use, the ITindous have never cared to 
trouble thcmsolvcs about their flax-straw. 
Besides, a degree of skill is needed to prepare 
it fur market, which has hitherto been to 
them not only objectles.s, but unattainable. 
Attempts have been made more than once to 
prepare the flax of British India for luanu- 
faciure, but without flill siiecehs ; although 
samples have been sent to this countiv and 
reported upon most favourably, oonsiatTing 
the limited means at the command of the 
experimenters. Those who would argue, thft^ 
because these first attempts have been abaik- 
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jdoBed, there tuu«t be insuperable obstacles to amount to half a million hnndred-^Sighl^'. > 
the right preparation of Indian flax, know yearly. It is generally known that' 
very little of the natural apatliy of the native leaves of the coflee plant possess properties-^ 
character or of the sluggisniiess of the Euro- and qiialitieB very nearly akin to those of the . 
peaTi fnqne in those regions. But once let an ordinary tea of commerce ; and that, when/ 
urgent necessity spring up for Indian flax, and dried and infused, a beverage is produced. in ; 
means will quickly be found for supplying every way as agreeable and as restorative as . 
any amount of demand. that made from Souchong or Hyson. In the ' 

The flax fibre of British India may be Brazils, and in some of the islands of the east- 
wanting in fineness, but it will, in any event, cm seas, the infusion of cofl'ec leaves lias bo- 
prove a valuable material for the heavy goods come an ordinai'y drink ; so much so that the 
manufactured at Bundee whilst the delicate labouring population prefer it to any other, 
fabrics of Leeds and Belfast may still be pro- A writer in the Pharmaceutical Joiimal, 
duoed from fibres freely abounding in ^ssam, alluding to Sumatra, says, With a little boiled 
Caebar, and the Tenasseriiii Provinces of rice and infusion of the coflee leaf, a man will 
ludiab These closely approximate to, if they support the labours of the field in rice-plant'- 
be not identical with the vrell-known China- ing for days and weeks successively, up to 
grass from which the most beautiful lawns the knees in mud, under a burning suu or 
are manufactured. The plant is the Urtica drenching rain, which he could not do by the 
Tenacissiuin, known in Northern India by the use of simple water, or by the aid of Bjiirituous 
name of liiieca, and in the Tenasscrim or fermented liquors.” We are not inclined 
country as Pan : in both localities, and to abide by this evidence to the utmost 
doubtless in many others, it is to be found extent, knowing that the natives of warm 
growing wild, and in the greatest profusion, climates can live on far less substantial food 
Besides linen manufacturers, paper makers than the labourers in iiorlhcrn latitudes ; and 
and paper consumers must iieccssurily suflbr by no means holding that what is sauce tor 
from any diminution in the supply of textile the Hindoo goose is equally sauce for the 
fabrics. For some time past the price of British gander. But we add this per- 
pfkper has been rising in consequence of the sonal testimony from the same writer ; “ 1 was 
scarcity of fibrous materials ; and, looking to induced several years ago, from an occasional 
the present enormous co^uinption, not only use of the coifee leaf, to adopt it as a dally 
for literature, but for traue purposes, we shall beverage, and my constant practice has been 
' be quite safe in estimating the future addi- to take two cups of a stroijg infusion, with 
tional cost of paper for one year, at two milk, in the evening, as a restorative after 
mUlions sterling. ' * the business of the day. I find from it 

It will be a great advantage to save some immediate relief from hunger and fatigue, 
of this extracharge now that we are incurring The bodily strength is increased, and the 
other heavy expenses ; and, although the mind left for the evening' clear and in full 
coarser East Indian flux and siniibu' fibres may possession of its faculties.” 
be pronounced inditfcren^rticles for 8] tinning, It ap])ears that this leaf may be pre- 

they cannot fail to prove of immense import- pored for the European market for abuut 
ance for pH|>er. British India already pro- twopence per pound. Its chemical coiisti- 
duces materials sufficient to feed all the tueuts are said to be theiue, a volatile oil, an 
paper mills in (he world. astringent acid, gluten and gum ; all of whicli 

India can also furnish many good substi- approximate very closely to the elementary 
tales for hemp at,sniall cost. There is scarcely principles of the tea-leaf, 
a district of the Eiist India Company's ter- It is not necessary either to cultivate 
ritories, where wild plants are not to be the coflee plant purposely fur the leaf, or to 
abundantly met with yielding fibres, little if rob it of any of the leaves necessary to its 


abundantly met with yielding fibres, little if rob it of any of the leaves necessary to its 
at all inferior to those of Hussia. Time- proper development ; although, from our own 
honoured prejudilks have hitherto kept out knowledge of tropical agriculture we have 
of our market the few that have been tried ; little doubt that, in many places, the plant 
bttt, under the pressure of war prices, expeii- might be economically grown to yield 
ments may be successfully made that other- leaves only at a very low rate, and, in places 
wise would have been hopeless. where the berry could not be produced. 

We now pass to tea. The present season's But there is no need of this. After each 
tea crop is safe, but who can toll how the cofleo crop, the planters pimno their ^tates» 
wide-spreading revolution in China may more or less heavily ; the branches and 
afifeet the gathering^ and shipments of the leaves being left to rot on the ground. At a. 
coming year ? Yet it may greatly calm the low calculation, two ounces of tlm Icavetk 
apprc&nsions of tea-driukers to know that, might be used from the cuttings of etich 
for this exotic, we possess a good and plea.sant cofl'ee plant, whiclt is usually five or six feet 
substitute, growing freely within our own high. In the island of Ceylon alone, there 
„ colonies. In some of the West India Islands, are plantations extending over e^hty thousand' > ' 
and in the East Indies, esi^ecially in Ceylon, acres, and numbering eighty millions of ' 

. the coflee plant is extensively cultivated. The plants. As each plant couQ yield two ounces 
shipments -of coflTee, Ceylon alone, ^now 1 of choice leaves^ there would be on annuel ^ 
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total of one million pounds of coffee-leavee, 
and the quantity of Ceylon cofiTee produced 
is scarcely a tithe of that gi'owu in various 
parts of the world. In all the oilier coffee- 
growing oouiitries, a similar waste is as con-^ 
fitautly going on. 

Good so ireipi cully arises from evil when 
least expected, that we are sanguine enough 
to hope that the conlllcts of races and 
people I'agiiig in tlie north of Europe and in 
Ciiiua, ma V not be without some compensating 
■ benefit. When, hereafter, wo shall have to 
sum up the great sacrifices of human life and 
treasure involved in those struggles, it will 
be fit least Hoiuo compensation if tliey sludl 
have been the indirect means of opening to 
US the peiit-tip animal and vegetable riches 
of oui* American and Indian territories. 

THE SATLOT?. 

A nOMATC BALLAD. 

Thou that hast a daughter 
F^r ouo to woo and wed, 

Give her to a husband 
'WiLh snow u])on his head; 

Oh give iicr to an old man, 

'Though littlo joy it be, 
ncforc the host >oung sailor 
That sails upon the sea. 

How luchlosB is tho sailor 
When sick and like to die. 
lie sees no tender mother, 

No sweetheart standing by. 

Only the captain speaks to him,— ■ 

Staud up, stand up, young uion^ 

And steer the ship to liavcii, 

* As none beside thee can. 

Thou sayst to me, "Stand up, stand up ;** 

1 say to thee, take hold, 

And life me up from off the deck, 

My hands and feet are cold ; 

And let my hca<l, 1 pray thee, 

W'ith handkerchiefs bo bound ; 

There, take my love's gold handkerchief, 

And tie it tightly round. 

Now bring the chart, the doleful chart ; 

See — whoro these momitaiDs moot — 

The clouds are thick around their head. 

The mists around their feet : 

Cast anchor here ; ’tie deep and safo 
Within the rocky cleft ; 

The littlo anchor on the rights 
Tho great one on the left. 

And now to thee, 0 captain. 

Most earnestly [ pra^, 

Tliat they may never bury ma 
la church or cloister gray. 

But on the windy sen- beach, 

At 'the ending of the land, 

All on the turfy eea-bcoch, 

Deep down into tlie aand. 


And at hnuling of the anchor 

The yo'ho and tho cheer, — 

Fturewell, my love, for to Uiy bay 

1 never more uiay steer 1 s . , , 

THE LITTLE FLOWEll. 

Half the legends of wild countries reft'C 
to the exploits, good or evil, of brigands, lu 
general, the tone of such ntu'iatives is rather 
luvoui'able to tho lawless than otherwise, and 
it is easy to understand why this should be. 
The ranks of Outlawry, wlien pow'er is in the 
hands of the violent or the corrupt, are re- 
cruited from those very classes which in 
better times hecome the warmest friends of 
society. There is no reason why the Mokan, 
of whose exploits we lire about to speak, 
should not under more favourable circum- 
stances, have become an ornament to his 
name ami countiy. 

The Mokans are wandering shejDherds from 
Transylvania, who come down to the plains of 
Dulgaria and Wallachia, on permission, to 
pastui^e their flocks and herds. They are not 
necessarily of one tribe, or race, and are 
indeed joined by many free spirits, from the 
surrounding iinseitled -countries, who sec in 
that vagabond ^ind of life a means of escap- 
ing the tyranny to which all stationary 
citizens are liable. ]Michal the Mokau, as he 
was generally called after he became famous, 
w%'us a native of Bulgaria, and was born in 
tho environs of Soj)hia, Some tyrannical 
Pasha, wlien he was very young, endeavoured 
to seize and make a servant of him, but he 
escaped, and, after wandering as a beggar 
through Servia, at length crossed the Dmiube, 
and proceeding still northward, met a com^ 
paiiy of Mokans on their way, with herds of 
cattle, to the lower plains of Wallachia. He 
at once' enlisted himself amongst them, and 
having been used to the care of cattle, soon 
was regarded as a valuable ac^juisition. In 
process of time he became a chief herdsman, 
and prosperously continued his annual 
voyages in search of pasture, sometimes as- 
far as the levels of Hobrltza. 

He had reached the age of nearly thirty 
without having suffered turiher vicissitudes 
in his new state than are commonly incident 
to when one autumn, he was I'eturning 
to his elected country, with many companions 
and vast herds. By engaging in tho ped- 
lary trade across the Austrian frontier, in 
addition to his ordinary duties, ho had 
now acquired i comparative wealth ; and, 
although he was attired in worn leather 
garments, covered with a sheepskin cloak, 
tho wool of which looked lalher dirty, ony^ 
one who had seen him reclining beneath n 
temporary tent made of a couple of bloukota. 


For there will come the sailors, 
Their voices 1 shall hear. 
And at casting of the anchor 
7he yo:ho;loud and plcor ; 


supported by two uprights and a cross stick, 
a little apart from the rest, near the banks of 
the Dimbouritza, in its lower course, would . 
have at once guessed him to be a man of re- , 
spectability. It was near the eventide. The. 
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^ ' 0 «n was setting over the vast plain, covered 
^ partially with forest beyond the river. The 
' land around, as far as the eye con Id reach, 
, was dotted by small groups of men, driving 
in the cattle that had strayed towards a kind 
of field enclosed on two sides by the winding 
stream, and on the other by the sirttggHng 
camps. Tents, if such they could be called, 
were scattered here and there. Piles of lug- 
gage formed pillows for weary men, who had 
/iBupped, and were ' smoking their pipes. 
Fires-, fed by half-dried shrubs, liaatily 
collected, smouldered rather than blazed : at 
■ intervals sending up columns, as it were, 
^ to support the canopy that was gatheiing 
" overhead. 

The Mokan looked with pride at certain 
Vast bulls that hustled imwieldily by, some 
raising up their horns as if to avoid doing 
damage, others going head down, ami goring 
right and left in their hurry to avoid the 
goad — the kindly and the egotistical of the 
herd. He knew that those splendid animals 
bore his marks ; and from much association 
with Turks, could not repi-ess the self-con- 
gratulatory exclamation of “MashaHah!” 
The word was scarcely out of liis moutli, 
when a sharp cry ot pain or fear came across 
the river. He turned somewhat listlessly in 
that direction, and behold tpou a slip of 
level land on the opposite side, a uum- 
j ber of forms moving rapidly. They were 
horsemen galloping ; but the sound which 
had attracted ids attention must liave come 
from a nearer point than that at which they 
had arrived when he first saw them. A lad 
who had drawn nigh to give an account' of 
the bulls, now directed his attention to some- 
thing that was struggling in the water just 
, in front. It was a swimmer vainly eudeavoiir- 
iiltg to make head against the current. The 
light was down, but Michal, who had good 
eyes, exclaimed, “By my saint, ’tis a child 
hunted by some robbers — or perhaps an 
escaped serfV I have been hunted too, 
before now.” So away went the sheepskin 
cloak, and a portion of the other gar- 
ments, and out plunged Michal into the 
stream — hand over hand — now rising to look 
about him — making obliquely to the place 
where the curvemt would probably carry the 
weak swimtuer.* Before long he saw a face 
glance npwaida not hir from his ; hut it went 
down, and then the arm only was cast into 
the air. He caught the wrist of the swiin- 
znitig child, and raised its Jicad above the 
water. “ Holy Virgin !” he muttered, “*tis 
a girl ” Though confused with her plunge, 
the girl had not lost her consciousness, and 
assented, if she heard what he said, with a 
wild smile. Michal was swimming power- 
fully back, when something struck the water 
shatply close by, making a sound like a peb- 
ble on a window-pane. Again and again the 
same sonnd was repeated. “ As 1 live,” said 
Michal to iijjnself, “ I heard that before. The 
villains are shnobing at us. If 1 make the 


bank, then 1 shall be riddled tio « oertfiiki^^ 
Girl, are you afraid to divejf^’ f ' 

The girl whispered that she waa sot Su, ■ 
iust as several shots were fired at once, thw 
both went under water, to rise many yarw* 
down the ‘Stream. As it was now nearly 
dark, this was quite sufficient; but to make 
mattera sure, they dived once more, and at*, 
length came up under tlie shadow of a WaK 
hichiati willow that drooped from Hie bank.' 
Miciud caught one of the long, strong* 
branches, and soon got ashore. 

“Now,” said ho, sitting down, and not 
heeding the shouts that were passing to and 
fro across the lines, between the pursuing 
party and the Mokan herdsmen, who, in Jreat 
alarm, were asking wliat this attack meant r 
“ Now tell me, child, the story of thy mis- 
fortunes 1 Hast thou done anything wrong 1 
1 will protect thee all the same.” 

His heart was overflowing with the recol- 
lection of his own escape, and he made os if 
he would embrace the child ; but the gesture 
with which she repelled him and moved a 
little fun her off on the grass — whilst, in sigp 
of friendship, slie still left her hmui upon his 
arm — showed that he was mistaken as to her 
age. 

“ My name is Floriora (the Little Flower),” 
she replied. My father’s name is L.agir. My 
mother is dead, i am the slave of the Lord 
I Bibiano. He has sotd me to the Pasha, and 
1 have run away. Is this wi*ong ? ” 

I It was nob necessary in that country to 
relate any lurthcr incidents. Michal uuder- 
st<iod the story at once ; it is one of the singular 
parts of his character, and one of the incidents 
of Ills life which mode him a hero among the 
people, that immediately, without ally fatal 
delays, he determined! to abandon the pr«>ijerty 
he had spent arduous years in amassing, in 
order to be enabled to save .this young girl— 
who already owed her life to kirn — from 
-misery and shame. He knew that if be 
returned with her to the camp, all Ids 
companions, however much their feelings 
might prompt otherwise, w'ould insist that 
the fugitive slave should be returned to 
her owners ; otherwise they were in danger, 
not only of the^ loss of their penuissioii 
to graze, but of confiscation of all their 
property. He did not wish to involve a tribe 
by whose kindness alone he bad grown rich, 
in a dangerous dispute with the authorities 
of tlie country ; and the idea of giving up 
the little Flower never oocurred to him. 

There was no time to lose. The pursuers, 
who had lighted torches, were going up the 
river to a spot where was a ferry-boat, and 
they would soon be down to search for the 
girl, alive or dead. Besides, pfribabty Jn obe^ 
dieiice to orders or threats from tire other 
side, a number of the herdsmen were comings ' 
along the great hedge of bushes and trees 
that lined the river at that place, oailing for' 
Michal, and telling him to bring oUt 
slave. They knew his powers of vswiimniiig^' 
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‘ tbat in the gloom the s1iot4 from 

• the enemy could not have taken effect. 
Mich al rose, and taki ng Floriora by the hand, 
led her cautiously along the water's edge, 
round the end of the point. 

"Now,” said he, ** the plain behind is full 
of people, and we cannot cross it witliout be- 
ing seen. Some of my friends would let us 
escape 7 others, more seltisb, would delay us. 
Can you swim again, <lown stream, with your 
hand on my sho^der I ” 

She answered that she could, submitting! 
herself implicitly to the fiiith of the stranger 
who had saved her, and tacitly accepting his 
sacrifices, perhaps because she knew she could I 
reward them. They dipped noiselessly into 
the stream, and in a leisurely manner began 
to crosa 'J'he passage was effected without 
difficulty, and on emerging, they found them- 
selves many hundred yards below the extreme 
limit of the camp, the position of which could 
,only be distinguished by a mass of smoke, re- ] 
fleeting a dull red glow. Their difficulties 
were, however, not yet over ; the estates 
of the Lord Bibiano stretched all along that 
part of the river, “ far, far away,” sai<l Floriora, 
and it would be impossible to traverse them | 
during the night. She knew, however, a 
vilbige of her own people, where she might ’ 
perhaps hide in safety. But Michal, whoj 
probably knew that the Ziguna were i»ot 
always faithful one to the other, said that lie 
preferred hiding in the woods. They accord- 
ingly proceeded for some distance — all night 
long, indeed — and, as tlie dawn began to 
whiten the east, hid themselves in a thick | 
mass of trees to pass the day. | 

When the sun had risen, Floriora saw 
with some terror that they were not f«ir from 
tlie country villa of her lor<l ; but Michal told 
her this was the place where their pursuers 
would be least likely to look fur lliern. And 
in truth they spent the day on the edge of a 
little glade in the forest, without seeing any 
living thing, save a few birds, a squin-el on 
tlie tree, and some bright green lizards. 
Michal, as soon as it was light, contemplated 
Floriora with amazement. Her beauty 
seemed to increase as the morning broke 
more clieerily through the trees ; and when 
‘ the sun suddenly darted a sheaf of golden 
beams through a cleft in the branchy canopy 
upon this maiden companion of his, he 
could scarcely refrain from uttering a cry 
of wonder. She was small indeed as a child, 
aUd delicately formed, but had evidently 
attained the age when young girls, as they go 
; down to the springs, look furtively over tlieir 
( , shoulders to know if they are followed from 
-a&r off. Michal computed the relative 
vahie of the toasure he had lost and the 
I ^ treasure he had gained, and found that he 
was a richer man than on the previous eve. 
f: 'Sgme will wonder that he should thus at 
assume a right <df property over the 
'i maiden whose life he had saved ; but he knew 
po^wev of gratitude by the experience of 


his own heart ; and» besides, was not > 
something in the artless look of aikzilra^oin 
which Floriora now and then east up sit 
his countenance, that told wl^d form 
thoughts were taking! One question he 
asked to satisfy himself^ in a low voice, as - he - 
sat looking down attentively at a blade of 
grass tliatwas shining in a speck of sunlight; 
‘^Has Floriora left any ttne behind in the 
village whom she regrets ? ” 

^ My father,” she replied with emphasis ' 
“ is grieving over my loss, and will rejoice to 
hear of my safety.” 

This was enough ; and though all was 
doubt and uncertainly for the mon-ow, their 
happy hearts throbbed all day long in the^ 
embowered recesses of the forest. 

Floriora did not remain inactive all the 
time; but moved here and there gathering 
nutritious berries and digging up cool 
fresh roots from the eartli. Michal did 
not like the look of these at first ; but she 
bit pieces off them, and said laughing, in allu- 
sion to “ the cup of black coffee,” which sends 
so many great men out of the world : — “ I 
will be your taster.” Tlius the day wore on ; 
and, when night came, the fugitives continued 
their journey, taking a northerly direction. 
Michal had formed a plan for his future life. 

On the morning of the fourth day they 
reached a mountainous country, and soon 
j entered a deep and gloomy glen with which 
Alichal seemed well acquainted. Advancing 
i a little in front of Florioiu he came, to a cave, 
where, standing on one side with the girl 
pressed close to liira, he cried ; “ Leak i 

Lenk ! Come out and surrender,” 

A bullet whistled past ; and a roar as if a 
cannon bad been fired within, rolled forth. 

“ Ila ! Lenk,” again cried Michal, looking 
shrewd. " It this had been the patrol, what 
would have been the use of firing before 
your eyes were open ! ” 

“ I have three more charges ready,” replied 
a gruff voice from the interior ; and though 
you have caught me napping, it would be a 
bard matter to take me. But 1 think I 
know that voice. Is it Michal, playing his 
foolish jokes ? ” 

"No other.” 

. " Stand out in the light and let me see you.” 

“ 1 shall make a go^ mark,” said Michal, 
advjMicing fearlessly from his < cover, whilst 
Floriora, trembling with terror, endeavoured 
to restrain him. 

Presently the voice from within expressed 
satisfaction, but wanted to know who the 
woman was. 

“ My wife ! ” said Michal, boldly ; and 
Floriora, though trembling with surprise and 
pleasure, remained silent 
Presently they entei-ed the cavern, atxd 
the newly-betrothed maiden saw indeed 
that the robber Lenk's , boast that lie 
could not easily be taken was well founded 
Wiiei) they had advanced a few paces antd 
her eyes had become aceiistomed to the 
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light, she saw a dark tikiusm about three 
paces wide, stretching across the entrance, 
' and heard a murmur of water far below. 
Kever was there a better moat to a castle. 
The opposite side of the chasm was several 
feet above the place where the new-comers 
stood ; and they soon discemed a foi-m en- 
gaged in thrusting down a kind of bridge, 
made of a couple of beams lashed together. 
Over this, they passed ; having turned round 
a huge mass of rock, they found themselves 
in a cave of considerable size, htted with 
a table, a bed, I'lule cupboards, and other 
comforts, and lighted by an oil lamp swinging 
from the roof. In every respect tins dwelliiig- 
phice. was superior to the hut to which 
Floriora liad been accustomed. 

“It iff almost as line as my lord Bibiano's 
palace,” said she. 

Xieiik, whose life Mi dial had saved, some 
years past, was a jovial host enough. He too 
nad been driven to that wild mode of life, 
by an act of tyranny ; and, though he did 
subsist by levying tribute on the surrounding 
country, was in every other respect a good 
sort of character. The peasantry whom he 
always spared — partly, perhaps, because tliey 
had nothing worth taking, partly, no doubt, 
from prudential motives — had never a bad 
word to say against him ; and instead of 
assisting the police, always gave him dm* 
warning of any movement against his liberty. 
This is the reason of the long impunity which 
the brigands of Wallachia enjoy. It is not 
uncommon for them to live to a green old age, 
and when they do close their career young, 
it is generally in some skirmish. They are 
rarely taken and tried. 

Leuk soon made his guests ^nite at home ; 
and showed them, as an especial mark of his 
confidence, a crevice in the rock, which had 
formerly been open, but had gradually been 
filled with earth, and through which he was 
making a ba^k-entrance to his retreat. “ 1 
know where it comes out,” said he. “ It is 
right on the top of the rock, at a place inac- 
cessible excvipL to birds. Then I will place a 
rope ladder, by which I can swing down when 
I please to the glen on the other side, which I 
could not reach except by an hour’s walk ai^ 
other way. S A iSf I am ever hard pressed, I 
ilit ; and ’twilj be a hard matter to catch me. 
The earth all goes .down the hole you have 
crossed, and there is no trace of it.” 

, Michal, on the first opportunity, em- 
ployed Lenk to go and bring a priest from 
a village down in the plain, and liis marriage 
with Floriora was duly celebrated at the 
entrance of the glen. He now l>cgau to Join 
Lenk in his excursions ; and they lived as 
comfortably as freebooters may. It would 
bo i, mistake to suppose that Floriora pined 
iu this state of existence. Bhe thought her 
husband’s calling justifiable and indeed 
noble ; and proudly compared her own inde- 
pendent condition with that to which she was 
to have been condemned When Michal 


remained many days absent, she keen 
misery and regretted that a inore quiet lot 
had not been vouchsafed to her. But, when 
she saw him, from the entrance of the caye, 
coming back with a lamb on his shoulder, 
and Jjenk following, driving a bullock 
laden with spoil, her eyes glistened and 
she leaped with as much joy and exultation 
to the neck of her lord, as if he had been a 
chieftain of many men, returning covered with 
laurels from the wars. 

In due time a son was horn to her, and 
her Clip of happiness was full. It had 
been decreed that bitters should be again 
mixed with it. One morning Lenk was 
about to go forth when he descried bright 
objects flashing far down the glen ; and 
his keen eye di.scovered that they were 
the weapons of soldiers. He at once 
suspected that his retreat had been dis- 
covered, and withdrawing the bridge an- 
nouuceil tlie fact to Michal, who was standing 
in smiling liaiipiness waiting until Ids little 
I wife should succeed iu unfastening the grasp 
by which his boy had got hold of his black 
bearil. The two handiLti made rea«ly their 
arms, .and waited for the near approach of 
the soldiery. There were about a dozen, 
but tliey halted at a respectful distance, 
and a man moved towards the entrance of 
the cave and exhorted the inmates to sur- 
render. A scornful laugh was the answer 
but the defenders of the cave did not fire o. 
the herald because they saw that he w as a 
peasant. Soon after, the soldiers begun to 
pour volley after volley into the cave ; they 
were answered with eflect. There was ^^-ry 
little danger for Lenk and Michal but some 
of the balls rebounded into the chfimbcr 
where Florior.a sat. Slie was therefore obliged 
to take refuge in the crevice ; and wliich had, 
by this time, been comjdetely opened. 

When the combat had continued Rome 
hours, the besiegers, who know that their firing 
had produced no eflect, as the guns still 
answered from within, drew oiT, and seemed to 
consult. The new plan they hit upon has often 
been adopted in that kind of warfare. Some 
of them climbed the face of the hill, armed 
with sharp axes, and began cutting away 
the brushwood and throwing down the vast 
mass of dried wood whicli h^d been accu** 
mulating there, for years. They bad restdved 
to smoke out their enemies. Leuk now 
applauded himself on the idea of a hack 
entrance ; and when the bonfire was lighted 
the whole party made preparations frr an 
escape. Being perfectly confident that there 
was no danger, they went up tlie steep 
passage langhing, reached the summit of the 
rock, joked about the foolish police who wero ' 
roasting themselves that scorching day siX 
the entrance of the cave, coughed a little in 
the smoke which filled the air, displaced ' 
the ladder, and prepared to descend into th^ 
valley. Lenk went down first, and sat" ’ 
patiently atthe bottom, steadying the kdder ; 
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Eioriora followed ; then, came Michal, with and the father and son laj down .^on a 
hhr boy strapped hrmly on his back. He mat, and reposed after the fatigues of .the < 
was only half way down when a shot was (Lay. The inhabitants of the convent 
hred ; Lenk fell ; Elmiora was seized all come out, curious to look at him ; man^ 
by a man who rushed forward ; and a volley had chatted with him while he ate hiS 
Was aioied at her unhappy husband. The supper. In the dead of night a wcunan, a 
missiles clattered in the rock around ; but nun by her dress, bearing a lamp, cautiously^ 
he was only slightly wounded, and the child entered the room, and ^ api)roacliing the 
escaped unhurt ; he looked down, and saw a sleepers, stood over them and gazed in 
whole group of enemies waiting. His first wonder at their faces — in wonder and love; 
impulse was to cast liim.self among them ; for, a moment afterwards, his wife was on 
' for he thought that Floriora too had been her knees embracing the rough fiico of the 
murdered, as well as Lenk. But the love of bandit, who awoke. He gazed on the pale 
life was strong within liim ; and he had sutfering face before him ; and, as he gazed, a 
revenge within him. He saw a ledge of rock vision of youth and beauty took its place, 
at no great distance, and by a desperate leap, “ Floriora, O my Floriora ! Thou art not 
in spite of his burden, gained it. The men so changed as I am ! ” Then they fell into 
below stood awestruck. Another de.spprate each other’s arms, and wept bitterly, 
leap. A shot or two was fired withoiil She had contrived to escape from her cap- 
eli'ect. Another gigantic spring, and die tors; but, believing that her husband and child ■ 
rearln d a place from which he could scramble j were killed, renaired to that convent and 
towards the summit of the hill. In asked for hospitality. She had not taken the 
i.r.'-r, he escaped, and an hour afterwards, i veil — the pious Wallachian story-tellers par- 
j' louud himself safe in a distant retreat, where ticularly insist on this point — because <mly 
j ‘ e sat down and wept all the remaimler of unmarrioil and free women were received ; 
lie day, even until the going down of the but, she had remained for ten years as a kind 
him, for the loss of his Floriora. of lay sister, doing menial services for the - 

it was; after this incident that Michal be- others. They had even accpiired a claim over 
. !,.e 1:110^^ in Waliachia as the. Mokan. |hor something like tlu^ which a lord has 
' Lulei’ t liat name he committed many ruthless | over his serf. “ I shall not be allowed to go 
''..’cds, principally agaimst the Boyards ; be- j with my lord,” said she, faintly smiling, “if 
c; ^0 lie soon learned that the attacking ! the nioniing finds me here.” 
p: y which had deprived him of his hapin- 1 Michal aro.se ; and, shaking the boy who 
’ -s had been directed by the steward of the istill slept, bade him follow. They went 
..'ud Bibiano, who, by some means not ex- forth into the night together. For the 
pl.'.iupd, had discovered tliat the fugitive .slave second time, the Mokan abandoned the wealth 
•.vas living, and had learned the secret of the ho had amassed, and thought only of pre- 
■iible entrance. The Mokan tried to ascei*- serving tlie little Flower. Many were the 
; a what took place after he effected liis dangei-s and sufferings they encountered in 

i| ipe. He found the body of Lenk, from the passage of the Carpathian mountains; 

'i uoh the .soldiers had cut the liead as a for Michal had re.solvcd to try his fortune 
i| t.opby; but there was no trace of Floriora. in another land. The pilgrims travelled on 
I Pt iii.'ips the certainty of her doom would foot, but Floriora never complained of 
have left him less miserable. He tortured fatigue. On the coutrar}^, she tvery day 
his mind with reflections on what might seemed to grow younger and y^ungcr ; and 
Imvc hajipened to her. Jealous passion when they at length crossed the frontier, 
somCimes nearly drove him mad. He in- she rompedf with her son who was as tall 
quiied of the peasantry. Some sail that as herself, in a field by the margin of a 
site had been killed ; others that she luul been stream, while Michal sat on a fallen tree, 
taken away to a prison ; otliers that she hud and looked gravely on through tears of joy. 
escaped. The lust supposition, the hlokan " Thus they went on and on in good old 
treated with contempt, because he lielieved story-book style, until they came to the 
tliat if Floriora were at liberty she would Banat of Temeswar, in the capital of which 
soon find her way to his sule. Thus time the late bandit’s son contrived to open a shop, 
passed, and by degrees Michal hai'dened and to settle down as a peaceable citizen, 
and hardened, and the terror of his name The lovers of the marvellous took the Mokan 
filled the whole country. up at a much later period of life, and made 

Nearly ten years nfterward.s, when his son him a guerilla hero in one of the wars 
had grown to ‘a tall lithe boy, who looked between the Turks and the Kiissiaus, during 
much older than he was, Michal, at his request, which he espoused neither side, but inflicted 
took him to a fair, annually held at a village injury on both. There is no reason, however^ 
on the Transylvanian fronijer, at the foot of for .supposing that he ever left Temeswar 
' the J^rapacks. A convent of women stands again. He had enough to do to make the 
no .great distance from the village, and the little Flower happy after her long jieriod 
'Mi^kaUi disguised as a Bulgarian merchant, of misfortune^ We do not understand him, 
ajked permission to sleep in the Hall if he did not think her as beautiful ever 
of Strangers. This was readily granted, afterwards, as when the dawn first reveled 
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ll«r countenunce to him in the forest hiding- of there being- more of |o sit 
' place. Miclial the younger soon grew up, meat. For thousands of, yea^a pjbpuik.ia^ 
and had brothers and sistei^e, some of whose may increase ; but food Will increase wl|h it.. 
chUdren may be in Temeswar to this day. There is elbow room in oor own island for 


children may be in Temeswar to this day. There is elbow room in oor own island for 
nr-r . ■ Bj,-- ■■ ■■":■ . ■■■;;:■"■ ■.-.ir .:: ;'.- ■ . the whole existing human race ; and, compa|r^' 

CHIP S. ^ indeed is 

* expanse of the world about us, , , 

A LESSON IN MULTIPLICATION. Tljcre is, also, a physical necessity for 

In the year eighteen hundred and one the spread of peace as cons6q|;uent upon tho- 
population of Great Britain was eleven mil- spread of civilisation. Civilization tdachte 
lioua j not having doubled in the previous two man to trust in and depend on man j and 
centuries. In the year eighteen hundred and it ealnblish, by degrees, mutual trust 
fifty-one the population was above twenty-one annmg nations. It will become every year 
millions 5 the doubling had taken place in half raore difficult for any one nation to live 
aceutury. At tlie rate of advance now ))roinised alone, spinning its own webs, eating its own 

1 .f . V. : ‘follriliir ifis rvnrli lunmmrva rriirli.rr tirt/) 


men to be supported. Within the sphere i T! 

mI,U „u 1. . 

ing of the simg lioiu j>overty, renderiiijr not} u--...*.. 


t!**! "Iv Tl :'nr T I grievou. work among tkose neighbour* 

,'h f rf"”’ »» of tu look down daily 

te a great Lteut, and will bo t"o a mHcli “*« 1”*“.** ' ' 

greater extent than it now is, another star Let iby miiKps sweetneBs have hU opersyon . 
set in the earthly firmament— a star that clothes, and hafiltsUpn, 

sltall shine like a teacher. We may say so if you have never seen, now go al^road ftod 
since they tell us, teachers shall shine like contemplate the poweriessitess of the -po^.- 
the stars. You must act, we must act, every soul Bui^ ; 

, Neither is there any physical necessity for act. Since I came > away with' a, hei^ 
decrease in the portion ot food yielded by the full, of sorrow from St. ' i 

EiBrth for each guest at her table because Qreen, I havehefin ^| ii f ^ 
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to reach the vast sum total of a hundred mil- uitellect and power are acknowledging 
lions. Waiitolspaceissometimestalkedofas this truth; and France and England, made 
a likely re*.ult of the great increase of our,aH»‘‘S for a ye:u- or two, display, by their 
population ; but British space is, for the pre- bearing towards each other and by many a 
seut^ nearly as inexhaustible as British coal, word and deed, the deep conviction that they 
Allowing a square yard to every person, all uiust eventually be allies for ever. It is 
of us who at pi esent live on native soil would, ciisc with us of oLl foes reconciled, who 
if brought togeaier, cover no more thsui seven scntimcnlal mood, to swear eternta 

square miles of ground. j friendship. With us it is no case at all of 

But it is no question with us now, how to | dropped hostility. Our old quarrels belong 
find, space, but how td use it properly. IXere c- past state of things; the men ot this 
you may find people by twenties huddled side j goneration have no pan in them. Napoleon 
by side in wretched cottages ; there you imiy * is much sober and calm history to us as 
find brojidniilos of fertile hind without a speck i-S and we care not a farthing 

that indicates the dwelling-place of man. more for Ci 6cy than for Cannae. 

Increase of numbers has taken place chiefly We have been led into this dream by the 
in this country from the growth of town consideration that increase of population gives 
populations ; towns-people and country-people au irresistible impulse to increase of know- 
(reckoniug small towns as country) are at ledge and happiness. Children add the results 
present male Ued ; there bciugteii millions and i of their own observation and reflection to the 
n half of each. Nothing hindering, the towns- . kuuwledge inherited from those who lived 
people, fifty years hence, will be in a very | before. They see from the shoulders of their 


grown, and will become, if all goes well, Uplication of minds. 

great centres of population, ^ t r^TTna ^ 

The change will not be a landowners’ griev- I>EA J H b I f 0(Jl\a. 

wee J it will be a eouveraion of so much ever'^at wo turn aside- 

land m o rich land; of laud #ortli tens j j,. „ 

or Ijuudreds of pounds steilmg per acre jn'/uretraight path ?-to care about the qnUt 
into land worth hundreds or thousands. It HnuV *» much to bear, fever is much 

wiU be a inuKiplicatiou of the nieims of ^ bear, an J cholera we are told broods over 
Ufe more rapid than the multip ication of ™ a» »ow 
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iSf>r the very poor, aii^i fitriting, to 
;laBbOyer .how they may most easily be bet- 
,tered. " Go,” said a friend engaged in the 
' Itke eeai'oh, " to this address,” — ^aud he gave 
hh addi'ess written upon a piece of paper. 
IVRiis copied from a letter that appeared some 
hi the Times. The proprietor of 
houses called attention to the tact, that 
by a few cheap alterations he hod been able 
to convert them from a state of terrible cor- 
ruption into Christian dwellings.” Then I 
Bmd, “ I will go and study this man’s secret.” 

. And I went accordingly, upon a glorious 
jlTay morniiiff in search of these fortunate 
abodes, round the Queen’s palace, and through 
a long and spacious square odorous with 
^ring scents from the foliage and flow'ers. 
Drawing-room windows were thrown wide 
in many houses, that the dames and damsels 
as tljcy sat wnthin might taste the honied 
spring ; and through a break in the trees X 
saw one balcony daintily trimmed with 
enmson cushions, over which leant wed- 
ding guests, looking down upon a car- 
riage and a coachman with white favours. 
At the moment wlicn I looked, the street 
door opened, uud I saw the bride with a 
young step cross the threshold of her baby 
home. The carriage drove otf, and the wed- 
ding guests looked after it, nnd the maid- 
servant at the bed-room window overhead 
' looked after it, and all the maid servants at 
the door of tlie next liouse looked after it, 
Aud I looked after it, and sent after it tlie 
benediction of a passer-by. 

^hree. rniuutt's afterwards I entered the 
street in searcli of which I had come out. The 
roring was left behind me then ; for all the 
ffowers of the earth would not have concealed 
the filthiness of the vile stink in which I 
seemed to have become suddenly enveloped. 
Out of the large and pleasant square into 
A small and unpleasant one; then out of 
that again into a street not very naiTow, 
a gin-shop at the corner. The abruptness 
of the plunge into what then was to be seen, 
‘and smelt, and felt, filled me with sudden 
horror. I stood still. There was a gulf at 
, 1 V 0 |' great distjince before me, of which I saw 
doily the top, and might have supposed, had 
4t'beea cleaner, that it was a railway cutting, 
ilt cut the street in two; there was more 
street beyond, and there were houses and 
. there 'were laues on each side, running along 
its t>rlhk. Houses and lanes so mean ami 
desolate, and rotten, that one might reason- 
' ab(y suppose them to be bred, as men once 


B^id of crococ^es, in all their loathsomeness 
from the Bor^unding filth. Women and 
smail 'Children with deadly faces, and with 
skiius ,and ra^s discoloured by corruption, 
,stito4 about in a dull way as maggots that 
"l^QjDfedto the unwholesome mass. 
.'/Tlmiwohouses of which I was insearch were 
MskiiBe , Wore me, on the edge of the gulf, or I 
oiittifig. Hiey were much lHi*ger than 
round £)aut them, stood ai>art, and had 


before them a clean paved court within dren 
railings. They did not seem to be rotten, aid 
there was a silent bird in a cage at a window 
near the roof. X went nearer, near enough 
to see to the bottom of tlie little gulf, and 
turned away from it bodily sick. There- 
under the windows of the improved dwellings 
— rolled the thick, black, putrid stream of a 
great open sewer. Tlie two houses were 
parted from it only by a neat door leading to 
further abominations, doubtless, since it was 
officially ticketed and labelled as the property' 
of the Commissioners of Sewers. 'J’hero was 
no need to go into the houses. I desired no 
further knowledge, but I did leivrn more. 

Membeis of the skating club, morning 
bathers, ladies galloping so gracefully in 
Itotteu flow, -or enjoying the fresh breeze 
from the water when you take your airing 
in the lling, this filthy place of which I 
have been speaking is upon the banks of 
the river Serpentine ! Jt is the same river 
that adoins Kensington Gardens and pol- 
lutes the slums of Oiielsea, as it is tlm 
same race of man and woman all. the land 
through. The Serpentine rises, I believe^ 
somewhere about Hampstead, and great 
pains are properly taken with it in the 
parks, where it is spread out into a tolerably 
wholesome piece of ornamental water. Even 
there, however, it sometimes falls into dis- 
favour, and men exclaim against it for a want 
of whoJesoine cleanliness. Afterwards it flows 
I .among the poor, becomes a sewer quite as 
foul as tlie X’leet Ditch, and no man cares. 
Uinler ami about good houses it flows unseen, 
carefully concealed by stout arches from eyes 
and nose. XVom these it escapes to pour the 
whole volley ot its poison among the dwell- 
ings of the miserable poor ; for them no 
arches are built, from them no filth is kept, 
no ugliness is hidden ; they arc quiet ; they 
boar all without remonstrance, and have all 
to bear. Every dead dog seen in the Seiv 
pentlne in Hyde l^ark has been duly 
denounced in the journals by some public- 
spirited father of a family, wlio saw it in his 
walks. But there are few wliose walks take 
them among the very wretched, and until X 
wa.s myself half suffocated by it, I never, 
knew, for X had never heard or read, of the 
poor man’s Serpen tinp, that slips its filth 
along to a foul outlet in the Thames near 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Death and despair do many thereof snp. 

And seciet poison Uirongli their inner ftartf ; 

Th' eternal bale of heavy wounded hearts. 

Tliere are not many hundred persons in 
this country whose pulses would not l^at 
rather more quickly than usual, w'Uo woulfr 
not feel some tingling in their cheeks, and be 
excited by strong imptilso to speech, and 
more than speech, on behalf of men, women,^ 
and diildren sul^ued to quietness in the 
endurance of sucli homes as iU'e suggested ' 

with all their griefs, if they were only now and ; 
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Jfihen to see them, thouj^fh they eaw no mord 
ihien the^cnitside and n^etr looked within. 

Within are to be seen sometimes things too 
horrible to tell, if they were not also things 
most needful to be told. Mr. Godwin, who 
has' distiuguUhod himself by energetic efforts 
to direct attention to such matters, and who 
has lately published some of his expe- 
riences of London' Homes, tells that when 
visiting one miserable room, he by chance 
opened the cupboard, and was startled to hnd 
upon one of its shelves, shut up with the 
bread and the tea-pot, the uncoffined body of 
a child. The little limbs were decently 
disposed, and covered with a cloth, and on a 
ah^ above — as they put over a peer his 
eoitmct, or over a warrior his arms — there 
was the little house-fairy’s cracked mug, 
wnth its golden label : Mai-y Anne. She lay 
•there till her coffin could be earned. Not 
many weeks before, the mother of that house- ' 
hold had perished, and had been kept in the 
room for a fortnight, the work room, eating 
and sleeping room of the widower, and ot a 
family of children. 

Thousands who are tottering upon the 
verge of such distress will be forced into it by 
the coming pressure of war times. Now is the 
hour, if ever the hour will strike, when every 
man with a firm arm must stretch it out, and 
when every man who can get hearing must 
"speak for those weak ainl silent sufierers 
among ns whom it would now be more than 
ever ci’uel to foi^et. We must unite to be 
helpful— helpful each in his own sphere. No 
baud lent helpfully is weak when it is willing; 

I went back through the leafy square. 
The house where there had been a wedding 
having been discovered by an organ boy, and 
wedding guests being still upon the balcony, 
they were suddenly ])laced at the mercy of a 
loon more to be feared than any Ancient 
Mariner. Of course, as the jwet says, they 
“ could not choose but hear,” for when a hand- 
organ plays* Pop goes the Weasel, though 
“ Wedding guest may beat his breast, yet he 
cannot choose but hear.” If ever I swear, it 
is at organa. Yet on that May morning I 
was more disposed to look pitifully at the 
ragged organist, and think of the life he had 
•led from his birth under the shadow of 
far distant mountains, until he brought his 
pale face out — and from what sort of home ? 
—into that morning’s sunshine on the London 
pavements. 

When I had turned the corner of tho palace 
again, and w'as in St. James’s Park, guns 
were being tired, and all the paths were 
crowded. A grand carriage, with a white 
.liveried and laced coachman in front, and 

S iro white, liveried and laced footmen behind, 
Iwrith large bouquets in their bosoms, came 
iprittrliog down from Constitution Hill ; when 
was near enough I saw a mitre on the 
Mne]. Disposed to be fanciful, inethought, 
Him is a bishop who has heard of the 
wrotchednesn 1 have just seen, bnd who is 


trotting ronnd at a good' pace to^ 
what he can do as a fither of the for 

the fatherless, to comfort the bereaved poor 
in their affliction, and to find oat hew he cait 
best be a friend to them that have no h^per»‘ 
The guns are firmg in celebration of tliis 
epoch in the modem history of England. 
Nothing of the sort was the case, of Course.^ ~ 
That day was her Majesty’s biithda^— ma^ 
she see fifty more of them ! — and his grace 
was making haste down to the dra^ng- 
I room. Soon afterwards round came another 
carriage, with purple liveiies and bou- 
quets, Imund in the same direction, another 
mitm on the panel. I thought in my inno- 
cence tliat siuce London has two resident 
church dignitaries, I had seen the grand state 
of the Archbishop, and the humbler glory -of 
the metropolitan Bishop, the rest of the 
Bishops being of course at their sees, watch- 
ing over the important interests committed 
to their charge. That was again a mistake. 
More liveries, bouquets, and mitred coaches 
trotted round the comer. The wind seemed 
to be blowing Bishops* carriages from the 
quarter of Constitution Hill. It was not 
until somewhat later that the coroneted 
coaches and the coaches of ambassadors 
began to throng upon the Bird-cage Walk, 
but the Bishops were especially distinguished 
by the alacrity with which they hurried to 
pay their devotions to the court. And who 
shall blame them 1 Loyalty is assuredly a 
Christian grace. Of course their graces can 
be loyal to the crown of England without 
prejudice to their allegiance to that great 
Prince whose subjects are bound to seek Him 
in the poor, the sorry, and the sick, and to do 
service to Him in the persons of the least of 
these. It is a great blessing for Loudon, I 
thought, that there are so many high-servantS 
of this Prince now in town. How ea^^erly 
they will alb whirl about in these carriages 
during the summer months to make them- 
selves acquainted with such miseries as those 
which 1 have just now seen. How nobly 
they will speak when they rise in their places 
in Parliament one after the other, as origina- 
tors or supporters of wise measures for the 
helping of the quiet poor. It is a great 
blessing for the wi'etched who are in London 
that there are so many of their friends and 
fathers now in town. 

Gladly disposed to celebrate the birthday 

her Majesty by helping in a loyal cheer, I 
waited in the crowd before the palace gates, 
close by the gold-laced tmmpeters, Ercon 
before, I was pressed backward by a stoat 
elderly clergyman, whose wi# was encou- 
raging him to admire the beauty of liveries, 
while he himself was writhing backwe^d in 
continual fear lest his toes should betoiiohed 
by the hoof of a life-guardsman*s horse f from 
behind, I was pressed forward by an energetiS 
quakeress who must have maintained herself 
on that mominpf for two hours on tiptoe, with 
a persistent vigour that wonld have made 
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Cein^ turn white with envy. She mode alao 
a, free ulie of her arms ajid ^^owb, for she 
was bent; on seeing eve^ jdume and every 
yard of Jaoe belonging to the pomp of the 
ooeasion. From'the right hand 1 was pushed 
to the left by a motherly dame, who was 
providing for a country gentleman, her friend, 
two sights at once, by showing him the towers 
of Westminster Abbey, that are visible above 
the trees. On the left hand there was no 
resistance. On the left stood a group of pale, 
dirty, and ragged children ; such children 
farmed also a very noticeable feature in the 
front line of the rows between which her 
Majesty was presently to pass. They had 
crept out into the sun from many a place as 
filthy as the borders of the Chelsea Serpen- 
tine. They were not courtly. The Prince 
Consort was not ceremoniously referred to by 
one of them, who had his mind full of a 
popular melody, and shouted from under my 
lerb ear to a young friend at a distance, 
** Hollo, Sam ! You’ll soon sec Villikius and 
his Dinah 1 ” When the great gates opened, 
and the royal cari iages came forth, that little 
fellow’s voice w.os very audible among the 
cheering. He meant no disloyalty, not he 1 
Follow him home. 

This happy day is Saturday. He will be 
dirtier to-morrow than he is to-day. Most 
likely, where he lives, there is no water supply 
at all on Suiuloys. There is a flow, perhaj>s, 
on Saturday for half-an-hour, during which 
time there is a rush and scramble at the tap, 
—women with tin pots, old tubs, and broken 
pitchers, fight for what the}'’ can catch. When 
they have used that, they must beg or go 
without ; water is even stolen. “ For example, 
in one of these little courts, ’’says Mr. Godwin,* 
**tho people hearing us make inquiries re- 
specting the water, rushed out from all sides, 
speaking with bitter* ra^o of the inadequate 
provision. We managed to gather, amid the 
din, that they suspected a person who keeps a 
small general shop (one of those curiously 
tuiualid attempts at trading met with in these 
neighbourhoods), and through which the 
wnter-pipe passed, of * thieving the water on 
the way to them.’ On examining the shop we 
found that the shopkeeper had bored a small 
hole in the water-pipe, to prevent him, as he 
flaid, ti'om struggling and fighting with the 
people in the court when the water came in, 

* there being so many of them, and so Utile 
water, that they were often like so many 
devils.*** When there is a fire in such a 
neigh^urhood, the water is turned on and 
flows, of necessity as extra supply out of the 
taps in courts and aUeys. The eamo gentle- 
man relates how, while he was talking to 
a woman^ an alarm of a house on fire re- 
sounded through the street. She exclaimed ' 
.suddenly with pious |;ratitiide, Thank God 
ihereisa fire j We will soon get some water.** 

^ ;* Ijondoa IShudows i a Gloneo at the Hom«8 of 


As for drainage, thousands are ready to lift u)p 
the rotten boards that represent their fi^oprs, 
and show you the poisonous filth tricldiii|; 
underneath. What follows upon this 1 iUS 
mothers of the children they have buHed. 
“How many have you had?** “Seven.** “How, 
many are living 1 ** “ One.” “ How many have 
^ou had ? ’* “ Thirteen.** “ How many are 
living ? ** Bead her answer in her eyes. Jncnel 

Fit homes must be placed within the reach , 
of these neglected people. We have spoken 
more than once of the Metropolitan Societies 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Industri- 
ous Classes. To the admirable sanitary 
results obtained by them we refen-ed when 
calUng attention to a small pamphlet recently 
issued, OB the Besults of Sanitary Improve- 
ment, by Dr. South wood Smitli. Tlie pamph- 
let does not cost more than a number of this 
jouinal, and we cannot do better than dis- 
tinctly refer to it as containing the best 
brief exposition of what has been done 
hitherto, and may be done more effectually 
hereafter, in the way of amending the homes 
of working men.^ \Ve bi^itod lately an objec- 
tion to the policy of placing benevolence 
before profit, a» a motive for mareholdin^ in 
these societies. It is the best motive, but, in the 
Share-List and Money-Market, profit is the 
strongest, and the whole nervous power of any 
such society lies in its dividend. Benevolence 
is the heart, and profit is the brain, of every* 
public body of this kind, — the heart beats in 
proportion as the brain is active. Of all this 
it would appear the societies in question have 
from the first been thoroughly aware ; we were 
misled into a false impression by the very 
laudable energy of philanthropic advocates, 
(with whom wo thoroughly agree) who took 
ground that was quite unexceptionable so 
long as it was not official. 

The Metroix)litau Association for Improv- 
ing the Dweltii^s of the Industrious Classes, 
of which the omces are at number nineteen, 
Culemau-street, City of Loudon, ^obtained last 
year from its dwellings for families a return 
upon outlay of four and four-fifths per cent.; 
to five per cent. ; its dividends are limited by 
Paudiameut. Dividends so large, however, it 
lias never yet paid, pai'tly on account of loss 
hitherto incurred in the article of rooms for 
single men, partly for reasons that have now 
ceased to exist. That this society will, in a 
few years, return a safe dividend of four or 
five per gent, for all moneys invested in it, we 
have reasons to believe confidently. The 
money so invested will, at the same time, be 
lent to the most valuable uses. 

Another association of this nature is called 
the Society lor Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes. Tliat has been 
equally successful, and is equally deserving of 
support. At present its means are, we believe 
Imoi-e limited, but it has already provided 
ommodation for nine nundred 


moi-e limited, but it has already provided 
wholesome accommodation for nine nundred 
residents.' The committee-room of 
society is at number twenty-one, Fxeter Hw 
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If the pvessbg need^ of Bncli Maocla^Uoti? 
were felt thoi*oughl3r Wd ■widely by the 
public, and if it were understood how easily 
they may be made to bless at the same time 
the rick with dividends and the poor with 
cheap and decent homes, there wuuid not be 
one or two, Ji>ub one or two hundred of them 
*in the country. Their formation is more than 
a* little hindered by the ])reseiic laws of part- 
nership ; but that difficulty L> cue not very 
hard to conguer. 

Of the existing institutions also, it ia to be 
said that while they are admitahly conducted 
and supply a public want, it is not quite the 
want on which \\e find it now so requisite to 
dwell that they have hiihcrto comiu<)idy sup- 
plied. lliey have rather those who might 
sink, than those who have sunk, to the lo^^est 
depths of SOI row — they aie for the poor rathei 
than lor the v« ry ] oor. The lodgings they 
provide g( t tenants of a class higlu i than 
that vliidi li.is a right to our piotomulest 
sympathy, and our most active help, iu the 
remoMil of unjust inflictions laid n[)on them, 
not Ihiough their own fault, but thiough our 
mnoiaiicc, indiflercnee, or culjiable neglect, 
^ere is recognition yet due to the ftul, that 
many thousands of the most wi etched homes 
in this country consist of single looms, hor- 
rible to look at or to think about, for which 
a price is paid that wouhl yuld jirotitablc 
l^retuin to any association willing to take 
thought only for the wants of the most 
afflicted classes of the quut poor. We aie 
not yet entitled to shut our eyes to the fact, 
that these people do, and must tor a long 
time to come, crowd into single rooms tlie 
homes that happier neighbours can dispeise 
through two, tliree, four, or half a dozen. 
We could wish that it were not so, but we 
know that it is so ; and we must feel, too, 
that even such a home, if it be decent, is a 
holier and wholesomer thing, as well as 
cheaper, than even the best regiilab d common 
lodging iioiise. Let us then taiily lecognise 
the tact that'there must be such lionies foi 
families, .and furnish them upon the best con- 
ditions We can raise uji, flixir over floor, 
well consti noted buildings jdanued into 
cheerful wtll-veiitilated, well-drained, wliole- 
sonie rouius, sumdied freely with water, and 
provided at the i»ase with proper storage for 
the fruits and other wares of hawk eis : tor 
the Iru'^kSi'and eaits, and donkeys of those 
Who possess them Soniethuig after the 
manner of a piovision of tins kind is made in 
•connexion with the baths ainl wash hou 3 <*s in 
Portpool Lane, ilach laige block ot such 
rooiijH might include a set of public baths 
and wash-li«usefl, for the use, on the cus- 
tomaiy terins, of the ininale-, of the rooms, 
j0d of the other poor residing m the neigh- 
rbOttrfiood. In each block, aUo, theie might 
be cornpiised aliitle hall for penny or two- 
penny concerts, lectures, balls, or other 
wiiole.iOme entertainments — enqdiatically, 
entertamments — which would yield a modi- 


cum of profit to the main eiillablislin9eD.1« Mul 
go far to make happier ita own Utl^homeid^ 
and the homes of the pooi* people round aboutr 

For the filthiest accommodation in one roOQL 
there must now be paid — and Is paid, even by 
the very poor — two shillings or halfanorouru 
a week. The same rental, with a more than 
requisite allowance made to cover loss, would 
form an ample basis for the maintenauoe of 
an establishment like that which has beeu 
here roughly suggested. 

And still, if all be done that private men 
can do, there remains a mountain of ill to be 
lenioved by sanitary legislalioii. Let us ciy* 
for law, and sfrnggle for it, but not altogether 
wait for it ; we mubt in the meantime work on 
j without it upon the path of justice. Law is 
a slow' mover, hut will, no doubt, get a lift 
from Boniehody and overtake us on the road« 
Our attention to the abject poor ii» duo not in 
charity alone, but iii older tliat we may pay 
a long-neglectcd debt of justice. It is not 
just that the poison of a sewer should ^ 
bi icked off fi om the rich man's mouth, and 
left to ])our itself uuUiiuleied down the 
throats of the men who are hcl]>less. The 
course of the Seipentiuo is but a symbol of 
a bundled things that all ])oint to the same 
conclusion. Faitlier off still, thero is an end 
i to which they iioiiit, when 

They who cretp and they who fly 
Shall end where the} btgati ; 

nothing remaining but the last settlement of 
accounts between the fly'crs and the creepers. 
We all hope to retire some day to our little 
l»oxes at Kensal Creen, Norwood, Jlighgate, 
Pore la Chaise, where not. But now so 
many of ns owe so much 1 and who likes to 
retire oppressed by debt ? 

THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 

GRLr.K WATERS. 

PrunAPS our invalided soldiers and sailors 
would hardly be able to find a pl.ice of re- 
covery more convenient and delightful than 
the island of Mydilene, Steamers fi'om 
Smyrna and ConstauUnople touch there four 
or five times a-week, and it is within pleasant 
hail of both those jilacos. Provisions are 
usually cheap ami aliiindant ; the inhabi- 
tants are hospitable, good-natured^ and fond 
of foreigners. Within a d.'iy’s journey of 
Castro (the chief town of the island) are all 
sorts of interesting places ; and really it is 
I almost worth while being nioderutely ill tp 
have an excuse for a holiday visit to them. 
There is excellent fibhing aud pretty* good 
shooting in the neighbourhood. 

But if I may expect, as X certainly do, to 
have a few antiquaries among my readers, I 
do not know what I have not to say about 
Mytilene. Witb the single exception of Attica, 

I not one of the states of anciint Greece was 
I so famous as Lesbos, now Mytilene. Indeed 
I am able to pick and choose from an over- 
[whelming amount of riches, and I shall 



tfbe^i^fore tionftBe n^aelf ttierdy to the busi- 
ly in h&tidi aad look upoa the place which 
^ve birth to Pittacus, Theophraetiia, and 
^ppho; where Artstotle te,agnt, and Arion 
enogs where Ceeear won hia first public 
£k>nbr ; and where Marcellus and the widow 
of the laat Christian Prince of Trebizond fled 
da fugitives ; simply as a place to get well in. 

I^bos was so renowned for its wine, that 
wn cold Virgil mentions it with approbation; 
and Ovid, who was a much better judge, is said 
to have asked for it when dying. The island 
‘irhs BO famous for its wheat, that Mercury 
was sent especially from Olympus to fetch it; 
and it was used by the bakers of the gods. 
If this assertion, however, resting as it does 
merely on poetical authority, should be too 
much even for the faith of an antiquary, 1 
have still something to say about the Lesbian 
bread, and support my information by an 
appeal to the excellent judgment of Archi- 
Btratos. Archistratoa was a lover of delicacies 
who flourished about two thousand two 
hundred years ago. He was tlie Brillat 
^avarin, the Soyer of the ancient world. He 
knew where everything worth eating was to 
be found, as well as waapossible. 'Whenjtlicre- 
fore,he especially praises the bread of Lesbos, 
we are bound to believe that it was good. 

Then, Lesbos was so remarkable for the 
delicacy of its oysters, that they are spoken of 
with a watery mouth and a luscious chuckle, 
both by Strabo and Pliny ; while the beauty 
<yf the Lesbian ladies was long a proverb. 
How, I ask any conscientious getting- 
well person whosoever, Can there be 
anything of pleasanter digestion tlian an 
oyster — with fresh lemon-juice squeezed 
over it? Mytileue cannot be said, in our 
days, to have a very plentiful supply of fresh 
butter, but it bos abundance of excellent 
brown bread ; so we must look upon the 
want of fresh butter at Mytileue rather as a 
misfortune than a fault, and eat our oysters 
without it. I had nearly forgotten the ladies ; 
for the fact is, 1 am an old gentleman in a 
dressing-gown and slippers ; so 1 cannot judge 
of these things. But the next time our 
friends in Australia want a few ship-loads of 
wives, I think they might do many leas een- 
aible things than send to Mytileue. 

PhysiciuuB are agreed that the clknate of 
Hytilene is decidedly the healthiest of even the 
healthy islands of the .^gean. It is invariably 
oool in summer from the sea-breezes, and re- 
markably mild in winter. Frost and snow 
are unknown to the oldest inliabitants ; and 
tibere is no day throughout the year upon 
which the sun does not shine cheerily for a 
few hours. The ancient wiiters are unanimous 
in itis ^rai8e,,‘aud Fompey the Great is one of 
the many gentlemen who sent his wife here 
for change of air. Count Bazinsky, the most 
modern traveller of repute, hardly knows how 
to CKpresa his admiration of the climate and 
acenery of X^bos ; and M. Olivier (a Frencb- 
mai\) becomes almost incmnprehensible from 


tlie same cause* Then, eVery iueb ^ the 
land is storied. It was from the uei^hour- 
libod of the &iaous ancient town of He^ymua^ 
that Achilles bore off the beautiful Eriph^j^ 
whose supposed fiite has furnished the subje^ 
of one of the finest of liacine's tmgedieiS. 
Mytiienc was the residence of the diligemf 
antiquary Pocock, (the Greeks call him 
TloKdKtos, which looks odd), dui-iiig some of the 
most interesting of his valuable researches. 

A pensive invalid might go delightfully, book 
in hand, over the same ground. And, lastly, 
skipping many things, Mytilene was the 
theatre of the last Greek war of independence. 
The fighting began by the destruction of a 
l\irkish man of war, off Erisso ; and most of 
the memorable naval engagements which fol- 
lowed, where Kanaris and Miaou 1 is gathered 
their bloody and useless laurels, took place in 
the same neighbourhood. 

The medicinal waters of Lesbos were 
amongst the most famous of the' ancient 
world — and the ancient world was bathing 
mad. If they have now fallen off in re- 
pute, it is probably because they are unknown, 
as many things are unknown about Turkey 
which we shomd do extremely well to leam* 

The baths of Vaasilica, perhaps the mow^ , 
important in the island, were of high re- 
pute in former times. (?arefnl observa- 
iiou may 'still trace rnins of considerable 
• extent in their neighbourhood. The waters of 
I the springs of Vassilica were a)iaJysed by 
Pocock, and found to contain iron and sulphur, 
with a small quantity of copper. Their taste 
is salt. The water flows in great quantities 
from a rock, and is caught in a large basin, 
now used as a bath for men. Its lieat is 
about thirty degrees Keaumur. It is of 
known efficacy in derangement of the spleen 
and liver, scrofulous humours, gout, and 
rheumatism. The last-mentioned disease is 
unhappily one to which Europeans are par- 
ticularly liable in these countries — not to 
mention their own. Finally, the waten^ of 
Vassilica are said to have a Sj^ecific action 
in the cicatrisation of •munds ; and ' were em^ 
ployed with success for this purpose by no less 
a person than a late minister of Sardinia, at 
Constantinople, who had been often wounded 
in the wars. I have it on credible authority, 
that this gentleman was lifted out of the 
steamer on his arrival, and was shooting par- 
tridges on the hills three weeks afterwards. 

The waters of Vassilica are hot enough to 
boil an egg ; but, lest their efllcacy in this re- 
spect should be proved too often, the country 
people have a prudent proverb, which says, 
that the egg “will not boil if it is stolen.” 
For the rest, Vassilica is now a mere colleo- 
tion of huts, situated between Kalloni, and 
lera. It derived its name from having been, 
the residence of the exiled Erlnua, wife of the 
Emperor Leo the Third, and mother of Con- 
stantine Porpbyrogenitus. She died there 
in eight hundred and two. Vassilica is also 
1 remarkable for having been the refuge of ^ 
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a^d ^ic^ed^t|e laSer ix^ cleam^as Wind ihf ejSTecjts of mercury, finely, t|iey are em- ? 
^egwice of style. It is remarkable that ployed in rheumatism, with which our army. \ 
the^ great abilities of Ducas and Phranza, doctors will have more than enough to do. 
mtie, in those rem6te times, no obstacle to Then near the pretty village of Tellonia 
9iw employment, in diplomacy. Now, of (abounding with game) are some purgative/ 
eourae, the employment of men of letters in waters called the Springs of Liota. They 
,an office which chiefly requires facility in gush out from a singular rock, and are 
oommunicatiug the results of acute observe- usually visited in August. On the twenty-- 
is out of the question. Eule Britannia ! fourth of that month, there is an interesting 
^‘ 'Olivier has described some other springs local festival held here. Near the Springs of 


^‘ 'Olivier has described some other springs local festival held here. Near the Springs of 
;,.nsar Port lera. They chiefly contain nitre, Liota is also found a hot sand, in which 
J’^and are said to have been beautifled by rheumatic patients are buried for half an 
.ISusseui, a capitan-paslia of much more hour daily, until cured. 

,i 0 elebrity than he deserves. M. X. Landerer ‘ Close by the sea-shore, and near the site of 
(Professor of Chemistry at the University of the ancient town of Methymua, is found the 
Athena) however, has most to say about the last of the Lesbian springs I sliall now no- 
medicinal springs of Lesbos. 1 shall chiefly lice. Its waters are also said to bo efficacious 
/follow his lights in the remainder of the in chronic rheumatism, which is one of the 
present article ; lor M. X. Laudorer was most inveterate plagues of imprudent livera 
«>a Germau, and exhausted his subject with no- in eastern countries. 

tioiial patience and honesty. Ileisuotunrea- God forbid that I should play the part oT 
^'Soaably surprised that such valuable waters Mr. Croaker in the comedy, and suppose that 
have not attracted more serious attention in all sorts of possible and impossible diseases 
' iq^dem times. He attributes their origin to will follow our soldiers to the East. Let ua 
T^cemic influence ; and quotes Strabo (who rather hope that care and prudence will 
was not necessary) to prove that the whole keep them in good health. Still we are not 
'island must have been detached from the infallible, and if people will now and then do * 
«^ain land of Asia Minor from the same cause, unwise things, it is as well to know how 
Galinofl says tliat about forty stadia from and where to get relief from their conse- 
Jdytllene, there existed in his time certain quenccs. Therefore 1 have made these pre- 


^ioularly eflicacious in reducing immoderate observations my total want of medical science 
fat. They were also a remedy for dropsy has enabled me to offer, may direct the in- 
vad unhealthy watery tumoxirs. quiries of abler men in the same direction. 

One of the most important springs thus I believe that a moderate amount of com- 
;xd6ntioned by Galinos, is situated at a place mon sense employed in the use of baths and 


eaiiect Jvorpno^ ana is now Known as tne exercise, eariy noura, one meai oi meat a aay, 
Pasha's Bath. It is within about half an a due respect for the sun, the instant change 
hour's walk of the capital of the island ; and of damp clothes on returning home, an atten- 
its waters are serviceable from the month of tiou to keeping the feet warm, a wise fear 
April to September. They act as a slight ofcoldattbe stomach, reasonable temperance, 
purgative ; and are valuable in obstructions and a stout heart, may laugh at mA^cal 
of the stomach and liver. Taken internally, men and medical waters in the East, or anv- 
4ihey prevent determination of blood to the where else. But soldiers marching to battle, 
..head They are also determined enemies of cannot adhere to a rigid dietary, or take 
'hemorrlioids. Hassan Basha, one of the many timely precautions ; and, it is for them 
heroes of Hope's Anastasius, beautified these that I venture to recommend these springa* 
baths. Hassan had the amiable weakness of i-.tt j-.-tt ■ - — ■ --.j ■■a.i';v=rv. ■ .'s ; :• 
desiring to leave some trace of his passage 41 ^ tale by Mr. Charles DiCKSMR.pom 
wherever he^- went, so that Turkey owes all vvoiuhtuy jreuiy in hovebuole 

M>rts of public works to him. There is a q. th.s<n.ent«».twj«n.wintapnUiBhrf>««iL 
local tradition here (true, by the way), that Worda. theTwELrruForao&fif a KewlVdilffvef 


nuxtn ui jjuuiK^ wuiKts w uiin. xiiere w n Qjc theScventcentli of Juno will be ptibUshod, luMle- 

local tradition here (true, by the way), that '^hoid Worda, theTwELrruForao&fif a 
he went about with a lion. Luckily, the lion Fiction, aUled ' ~ 

■hit him one day, and ceased to be the terror H A T? T) T T f i i 

neighbourhood. " fl, g 

^ .Aether of the hot-baths of Mytilene is BY CHARLES DlCKEro^ 

rftlmteds* ft cimming village called lliermi. > 

The springs here aio of two distinct kiiuk, — Momhi(,,j<s)ni 

l^one sulphurous, the oilier salt. The latter ui''ii<iki9EHoi.D words , 

m mci^lv miisative; but the former act 


m mex^ely piiigativo; but the former act 
mefolj^^ all disenses of the skin. They | 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

CHATTER XXII. 

It was falling dark when Stephen came out 
of Mr. Bouiiderby’a house. The shadows of 
night liad gathered so fast, that lie did not 
look about him wheu he closed the door, but 
plodded straight along the street. Nothing 
was further from his thoughts than the 
curious old woman he had encountered on his 
previous visit to the same house, when he 
heard a step behind him that he knew, and, 
^^'lurning, saw her in Rachael’s company. 

He saw Rachael first, as he had heard her 
only. 

“Ah Rachael, my dear ! Missus, thou wi’ 
her I ” 

“ Well, and now you are sui’prised to be 
sure, and with reason I must say,” the old 
woman returned. “Here I am again, you 
Bpe.” 

“ But how wi* Rachael ? ” said Stephen, 
falling into their step, walking between them, 
and looking from the one to the other. 

“ Why, 1 come to be with this good lass 
pretty much as I came to be with you,” said 
the old woman cheerfully, taking the reply 
upon herself. “ My visiting time is later this 
year than usual, for 1 have been rather 
troubled with shortness of breath, and so put 
it off till the weather was fine and warm. For 
the same reason 1 don’t make all my journey 
in one day, but divide it into two nays, and 

S t a bed to-night at the TraveUers’ Coffee 
oucfe down by the railroad (a nice clean 
house), and go back, Parliamentary, at six 
in the morning. Well, but wbat has this to | 
do with this good lass, says you 1 I’m going 
to tell you. 1 have heard of Mr. Bounderby 
being married. I read it in the paper, where 
it looked grand-^oh, it looked line ! ” the 
«ld woman dfWelt on it with strange enthu- 
siasm ^xiiK^\want to see his wife. I have 
, neyer^iii^toiFyet. Now, if you’ll believe 
me^ she come out of that house since 
noon to-£y. So, not to give her up too 
easily, 1 was waiting about, a little last bit 
more, when I passed close to good lass 
two or three times ; and he^i^liis^ing so 
friendly I spoke to her, and to me. 

There!” said the old '«romt(#^.^tepheD, 


“ you can make all the rest out for yourself 
now, a deal shorter th.*in I can, 1 dare say I ^ > 
Once again, Stephen had to conquer an in* 
stinctive propensity to dislike this old woman, 
though her manner was as honest and simple 
as a manner possibly could be. With a gen- 
tleness that was as natural to him as he knew 
it to be to Rachael, he pursued the subject 
that interested her in her old age. 

“Well, missus,” said he, “I ha seen the 
lady, and she were yooiig and hansom. Wi* 
fine dark thinkin eyes, and a still way,* 
Rachael, as I ha never seen the like on.*' 

“ Young and handsome. Yes ! ” cried the 
old woman, quite dehghted. “ As bonny aS'a 
rose ! And what a happy wife ! ” 

“Aye, missus, I suppose she be,** liaid 
Stephen. But with a doubtful glance at 
Rachael. ' 

“Suppose she be? She must be. Siie*a 
your master’s wife,” returned the old woman. 

Stephen nodded assent. “Though as ta 
master,” said he, glancing again at Bachaeig 
“not master onny more. That's aw enden 
twixt him and me.” 

“ Have you left his work, Stephen ? ” asked 
Rachael, anxiously and quickly. 

“ Why, Rachael,” he replied, “ whether I ha 
left’n his work, or whether his work ha leffn 
me, cooms t* th' same. His work and me are 
pa^ed. ’Tis as weel so — better, I were 
! thinkin when yo coom up wi* me. It would ha 
I brought’n trouble upon trouble if I had stayed 
theer. Haply ’tis a kindness to monny that 
1 go ; haply *tis a kindness to myaeln ; any- 
ways it mun be done. 1 mun turn my face 
fro Coketown fur th* time, an seek a fort’n, 
dear, by beginniu fresh.** 

“ Where will you go, Stephen ? ” 

“ I donno t’night,” said he, lifting off his 
hat, ^d smoothing his thin hair with the flat 
{ of his hand. “ But I’m not a goin* t’night, 
Rachael; nor yet t’ morrow. Tan't easy 
overmuch, t’ know wheer t* turn, but a good 
heart will coom to me^J* 

Herein, too, the sense of even thinking un- 
selfishly aided him. Before he had so much 
as closed Mr. Bounderby 's door, he had re- 
flected that at least his being obliged to go 
away was good for her, as it would save 
her from the chance of being brought 
into question for not withdrawing from him. 
Though it would cost him a hard pang to 
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leave her, and though Ite could think of no “ *Twere a bad job too, to lose so good a 
similar place in ■which las condemnation one,** said Stephen. “ Onny children ? ” • 
would not pursue him, perhaps it was almost Mrs. Pegler’s cup, rattling against her 

a relief to be forced away from the endu*- saucer as she held it, denoted some nervous- 
ranee of the last four days, even to unknown neaa on her part. No,*’ she said. “Not now, 
difficulties and distresses. not now.” 

, ,So he said, with truth, “ I’m more leetsome “Dead, Stephen,” Rachael softly hinted. 
■Bijichael, under ’t, than 1 couldu ha believed.” “I’m sooary 1 ha spok’n on*t,” said 

It was not her part to make his burden Stephen. “I ought t’ ha hadn in my mind 
heavier. She answered with her comforting as 1 might touch a sore place. 1 — I blame 
smile, and the three w'alked on together. myseln.” 

Age, especially when it strives to be self- While he excused himself, t}ie old lady’s 
reliant and cheerful, finds much couside ration j enp rattled more and more. “ I had a son,” 
among the poor. The old wonnin was so she said, curiously distressed, and not by any 
decent and contented, and made so light of of the usual appearances of sorrow ; “and bo 
her infirmities, though they had increased I did well, wonderfully well. But he is not to 

ttpan her since her former interview with | be spoken of if you please. He is ” 

Stephen, that they l>oth took an interest in ; Putting down her cup, she moved her liands 
her. She was too s])rightly to allow of their as if she would liave added, by her action, 
walking at a slow pace on her aoeouut, but she ; “ dead ! ” Then, she said, aloud, “ 1 have lost 
was Very grateful to be talked to, and very i him.” 

willing to talk to any extent : so, when they , Stephen had not yet got the better of his 
came to their part of the town, she was having given tlie old lady pain, when his 
more brisk and vivacious than over. j landlady came stumbling up the narrow 

“ Coom to my poor place, missus,’* said , stairs, and calling him to the door, whis- 
Stepben, “ and tak a coop o’ tea. Ilaciiael - ]»ered in his ear. Mrs. Pegler was by 
will coom then, and afterwards I’ll see thee i no means deaf, for she caught a word as it 
safe t’ thy Travellers’ lodgin, ’T may lie king, | was uttered. 

Rachael, ere ever I ha tU’ chance o’ thy cooiu- I “ Bounderby ! ” she cried, in a sujipressed 
pany agen.” " 1 voice, starling up from the table. “ Oh hide 

They complied, and the three vrent on to I me ! Don’t let me bo seen for the world, 
the liouse where ho lodged. Wlien they ' Don’t let him come up till 1 have got away, 
turned into the narrow sti-eet, Steplmn glanced Pray, jn-ay ! ” She trinnbled, and was exces- 
at his window with a dread that always j si vely agitated; getting bohiml Rachael, 
haunted his desolate home ; but it was ojieii, ’ when Rachael tried to reassure her ; and not 
aa he liad left it, and no one was there. The | seeiuing to know' what she was about, 
evil spirit of his life had flitted away again, j “ But hearken, missivs, Jiearkeu said 
months ago, and he had heard no more of her ; Stephen, astonished, “ ‘Tisnt Mr. Bounderby ; 
since. The only evidences of her hist rotuni ; ’tis his wife. Yor not fearfo’ o’ her. Yo was 
now, were the scantier moveables in his room, hey-go-mad about lier, but an hour sin.” 
and the grayer hair upon his head. “ But are you sure it’s the lady and not 

He lighted a caudle, set out liis little tea- the gentleman ? ” she asked, still trembling, 
board, got hot water from below, and brought “ Certain sure ! ” 

in small portions of tea and sugar, a loaf, and “Well then, pray don’t speak* to me, noi- 
some butter, from the nearest shop. The bread yet take any notice of me,” said the old 
was new and crusty, the butter fresh, and woman. “ Let me bo quite to myself in this 
the sugar lump, of course — ^in fulfilment of corner,” 

the standard testimony of the Cokotown Stephen nodded; looking to Rachael for an 
magnates, Unit these people lived like priueea, explanation, wdiicli she was quite unable to 
sir. Rachael made the tea (so large a party give him ; took the candle, went down stairs, 

necessitated the borrowing of a cup), and j and in a few moments returned, lighting 

the visitor enjoyed mightily. It was the Louisa into the room. She was ibllowed by 
first gUmjme of sociality the liost Lad had the whelp. 

for many days. He too, with the world a Rachael had risen, and stood apart ‘with 

wide heath before liini, enjoyed the meal — her shawl and bonnet in her hand, when 

again in corroboration of the magnates, as Stephen, himself profoundly astonished by 
exemplifying the utter want of calculation on this visit, put the candle on the table. Then 
the part of these people, sir. he too stood, with his doubly. Land upon 

“ I ha never thowt yet, missus,” said the table near it, waiting to 
Stepben, “ o’ askiu tby name.” For the first time in her bivd ; 

The old lady announced herself as “ Mrs. come into one of the dwellii^B Cdke- 

Rflgler.” town Hands ; for the first time m her life, 

^ A widder, I think 1 ’’^said Ste])lieii. she was face to face -with anything 

“Oh, many long years!” Mrs. IVgler’s like individuality in connexion with tliem. 
husband (one of the best on record) was She kn^^'^itheir existence by hundreds 
alreaily dead, by Mrs. l^egler’s calculation, and by tHpMlB. She knew what results in 
when Stephen was born. work a gp^^nmber of them would produce, 


in a given space of time. She knew them 
in crowds passing to and from their nests, 
like ants or beetles. But she knew from her 
reading infinitely more of the ways of toiling 
insects, than of these tolling men and women. 

Sometliiiig to be worked so much and paid 
BO much, and tliere ended ; something to be 
infallibly settled by laws of sujijdy and de- 
mand ; something that bhindered against 
tliose laws, and fioundered into difiiciilty ; 
sometlilug that was a little pinched when 
wheat was dem*, and over-ate itself when 
wheat was cheap ; BOinetliiug that increased 
at such a rate of percentage, au<l 3 ^ 0 ! ded such 
another percentcige of crime, and such 
another percent age of pauperism ; something 
wholesale, of which vast fortunes were made ; 
something that (jccasiouallj' rose like a sea, and 
tlid some harm and waste (chiefly to ilaelA, 
and fell again ; this she knew tlie (Joketown 
Haudft to be. But, she had scarcity thought 
more of separating them into units, Uiau of 
separating the sea itself into its component 
dr(»}Ts. 

yiie stood for some moments looking round 
the room. Froy the lew eliairs, tlie few 
books, the common prints, and the be<l, she 
glanced to the two women, and to Stephen. 

“ i have come to speak to you, in coiisc- 
quence of what passed just now. 1 should 
like to be serviceable to you, if you will let me. 
Is this your wife ? ” 

Baclmel raised her eyes, and llicy sufficiently 
answered no, and dropixjd again. ' I 

“ I remember,” said Louisa," rodduiiiiig at 
her mlstiike ; “ 1 recollect, now, to have lieard i 
your domestic misfortunes spoken of, though 
1 was not attending to the ^lai ticuhirs at the 
time. It was not my meaning to ask a ques- 
tion tliat would give ]>aiii to aii}^ one here. If ■ 
I should ask any otfier question that may | 
happen 10 have that result, give me credit, if 
ynu please, for being in ignorance how' to 
speak to 3^11 as 1 ought.” 

As St(‘])heii liad but a little while ago in- 
stinctively addressed hiuiselt to her, so she 
now instinctively avhlressed herself to ilachael. 
Her manner was short and abrujit, yet fidter- 
ing and timid. 

“ ilc has told you what has jiassed between 
himself and ray Inisband ? You would be 
his fii-st resource, I think.” 

“ 1 have heard the end of it, young lady,” 
said Btichael. 

“ Did 1 understand, that, being rejected by 
one employer, lie would probably be rejected 
by all V I thought he said as much '1 ” 

^ The chi^efes are very small, young lady — 
next a inau who gets a bad 

wSShidi I understaud that you moan 
by a badlmrne ? ” 

**The name of being troublesome.” 

" Then, by the prejudices of ^ own cb\ss, 
and by the prejutlices of the ia sacri- 

ficed alike 'f Are the twd''4i^«Kply sepa- 
rated in this town, that i^o place I 


whatever, lor an honest workman between 

them ? ” I 

Bachael shook her head in silence. 

“He fell into suspicion, ’ said Louisa, “ with 
his felluw-w'eavers, because ho Lad made a 
promise not to be one of tliem. I think it 
must have been to you that he made that 
promise. Might 1 ask you why he made 
it ^ ” 

Bachael burst into tears. “ 1 didn’t seek it 
of him, poor lad. I prayed him to avoid 
trouble for his own good, little thinking he*d 
come to it through me. But 1 know he*d 
die a hundred deaths, ere ever he’d break his 
word. 1 know that of liim well.” 

Stephen had remained quietly attentive, in 
Ilia usual thoughtful attitude, with his hand 
at his chin. He now spoke in a voice rather 
less steady than usual. 

“No one, cxcei>ting myseln, can ever know 
what honor, an what love, an respect, 1 bear 
to liacliael, or wi* what cause. Wlien I 
passed that ])romess, I towd her true, she 
were tli’ Angel o’ my life. ’Twore a solemn 
proincHS. ’Tie gone fro me, fur ever.” 

Louisa turned her head to him, and bent it 
with a deference tliat was new in her. She 
looked from him to Baclinel, ami hei’ features 
softened. “ W hat will 3 mu do ( ” she asked 
him. And her voice had softened too. 

“ Weel, maam,” said Stephen, making the 
best of it, with a smile ; “ wdien 1 ha finished 
off, I niun quit this part, an try another. 
Foitnet or luisfortnet, a man can but try ; 
there’s now t to be done wi’oub tryin’— noept 
laying doon an dying.” 

“ Ilow will you travel 1 ” 

“Afoot, luy kind iedy, afoot.” 

Louisa colored, and a purse appeared in 
her hand. The rustling of a bank-note was 
autUble, as she unfolded one aud laid it on the 
tahle. 

“Bachael, will you tell him — for you know 
how, without oileuce — that this is freely his, 
to help him on his way ? VViU you entreat 
him to take it t ” 

“1 caiiiia’ do that, young lady,” she 
answei’ed, turning her head aside ; “ bless 
you for tliiuking o’ the poor lad wi’ such 
teudernoss. But ’tis for him to know his 
heart, and what is right according to it. 

Louisa looked, in part incredulous, in part 
frightened, in part overcome with quick 
.sympathy, when this man oi so much self- 
command wlio had been so plain and steady’’ 
through the late interview, lost his com- 
posure ill a moment, aud now stood with his 
hand before his face. Slie stretched out 
hers, as if she would have touched him ; 
then checked hei’self, and remained still. 

“Not e’en Bachael,” said Stephen, when 
he> stood again with his face uncovered, 
‘•could mak siteh a kind oll'criu, by onny 
words, kinder. T’ show that I’m not a 
man wi’out reason and gratitude, I’ll tak 
two pound. I’ll borrow’t for t’ pay’t back. 
’Twill be the sweetest work as e.cr I ha 
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dofne, t)iat puts it in my power t* acknow- coat, and was screwing that comer of tho I 
ledge once more my lastin thankfulness for garment tight up, round and round, in ■ 
this present action.’' an extraordinary manner. 

Slie was fain to take up the note again, ** I understan, sir,” said Stephen, 
and to substitute the much smaller sum **Now look here !” repeated Tom. ‘‘Bo 
ho had named. He was neither courtly, sure you don't make any mistake then, and 
nor handsome, nor picturesque, in any don't forget. I shall tell my sister as we 
respect; and yet his manner of accepting go home, what I have in view, and she’ll 
it, and of expressing his thanks without approve, I know. Now look here ! You’re 
.more words, had a grace in it that Lord all right, are you ? You understand all 
Ohesteriield could not have taught his son about it ? Very well then. Come along, 
in a century. Loo 1 ” ^ 

Tom had sat upon the bed, swinging one He pushed the door open as he called II 
leg and sucking his walking-stick with suf- to her, but did not return into the room, 
flcient unconcern, until the visit h.ad attained or wait to be lighted down the narrow stairs, 
this stage. Seeing his sister ready to depart, lie was at the bottom when she began to 
he got up, rather hurriedly, and put in a word, descend, and was in the street before she 
*^Just wait a moment, Loo! Before we could take his arm. 
go, I should like to speak to him a moment. Mrs. Pegler remained in her comer until 
bometUiiig comes into my head. If you’ll the brother and sister were gone, and until 
step out on the stairs, Blackpool, I’ll mention Stephen came back with the caudle in his 
it. Nevermind a light, man!” Tom was hand. She was in a state of inexpressible 
remarkably impatient of his moving towards admiration of Mrs. Bounderby, and, like an 
the cupboard, to get one. " It don’t want a unaccountable old woman, wept, “because 
light.” ^ she was such a pretty dear.” Yet Mrs. 

Stephen follovred him out, and Tom closed Pegler was so flurried le^^ the object of 
the room door, and held the lock in his her admiration should return by any chance, 
hand. or aiiybody else should come, that hei: 

“I say!” he whispered. “ I think I can do cheerfulness was ended for that night. It 
you a good turn. Don’t ask me Avhat it is, was late too, to people who rose early and 
because it may not come to anything. But worked hard ; therefore the party broke 
there’s no harm in my trying.” up ; and Stephen and Rachael escorted their 

His breath fell like a flame of Are on mysterious acquaintance to the door of the 
Stephen’s ear ; it was so hot. Travellers* Coffee House, where they parted 

“ That was our light porter at the Bank,” from her. 
said Tom, “who brought you the message to- They walked back together to the comer 
night. I call him our light porter, because of the street 'where Rachael lived, and as 
I belong to the Bank too.” they drew nearer and nearer to it, silence 

Stephen thought “What a burry he is in!” crept upon them. When they came to tho 
He Bp(>ke so confusedly. dark corner where their uufrequent meet- 

“ Well ! ” said Tom. “ Now look here ! ing^ always ended, they stopped, still silent. 

When are you off] ” as if both were afraid to speak. 

“ T’day’s Monday,” replied Stephen, con- “ I shall strive t’ see thee agen, Rachael, 

Hidering. “Why, sir, Friday or Saturday, afore I go, but if not ” 

nigh ’bout.” ' “ Thou wilt not, Stephen, I know. ’Tis 

“ Friday or Saturday,” said Tom. “ Now, better that wo make up our minds to bo 
look here ! I am not sure that I can do open 'wi’ one another.” 
you the good turn I want to do you — that’s “ Thou’rt awlus right. *Tis bolder and 

my sister, you know, in your room-r— but I better, I ha been tliinkin then, Rachael, 
may be able to, and if I should not be that as ’tis but a day or two that remains, 
able to, there’s no harm done. So I tell ’twere better for thee, my dear, not t* be 

you what. You’ll ^ow our light porter seen wi* rue. ’T might bring jttoe into 

again?” trouble, fur no good,” ' 

“ Yes sure,” said Stephen. “ ’Tis not for that, Stephen, thitt I mind. 

“Very well,” returned Tom. “When But thou know’st our old agreement. ’Tia 
you leave 'W'ork of a night, between this for that.” 

and your going away, just hang about the “Well, well,” said he. “’Tis better, onny- 
Bank an hour or so, will you ? Don’t take ways.” 

on, os if you meant anything, if he should “ Thou’lt write to mo, and &at 

see you hanging about there; because I happens, Stephen ? ” ' 

shan’t pit him upto speak to you, unless “Yes. What can Isay now, 


snan t put mm up- to speax to you, unless “ Yes. What can I say now, btUE'^^Texi 
I find 1 can do yon. .the service I want to be wi’ thee, Heaven bless thee;' Heaven 
do you. In that ease he’ll , have a note or thank thee and reward thee ! ” 
a message for you, but notehie. Now look “May it hl^as thee, Stephen, too, in all • 
here! You arc sure you understand.” thy wau<^|^WB^ and send thee peace arid 
He had wormed a finger, iu the dark- rest at ' 

ness, through a Imtton-hole of Stephen’s “I towd3^6e, my dear,” said Stephen 
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Blackfoot— “that night— that I would never 
Bee or think o’ ounything that angered me, 
hut thou, so much oetter than me, should’st 
be beside it. iSioli’rt beside it now. Thou 
niak’st me see it wi* a better eye. Bless 
thee. Good night. Good bye 1 ” 

It was but a hurried psirting in the com- 
mon street, yet it was a sacred remem- 
brance to these two common peoj)le. Utili- 
tarian economists, skeletons of schoolmasters. 
Commissioners of Fact, genteel and used-up 
infidels, gabblers of many little dog’s-eared 
creeds, the poor you will have always with 
you. Cultivate in them, while there is yet time, 
the utmost graces of the fancies and affec- 
tions, to adorn their lives so much in need 
of ornament ; or, in the moment of your 
triuujph, when romance is utterly driven 
out of their souls, and they and a bare exist- 
tence stand face to face, Ileality will take a 
wolfish turn, and make an end of you ! 

Stephen worked the next day, and the 
next, uncheered by a word from any one, 
and shunned in all his comings and goings as 
before. At the cud of the second day, he 
saw land ; at the end of the third, his loom 
stood empty. 

He liad overstayed his hour in the street 
outside the Bank, on each of the two first 
evenings ; and nothing had happened there, 
good or bad. That he might not be remiss 
in his part of the engagement, he resolved to 
wait full two hours, on this third and last 
night. 

There was the lady who had onco kept 
Mr. Bounderby’s house, sitting at the first 
floor window us he had seen her before ; and 
there was the light porter, sometimes talking 
with her there , and sometimes looking over 
the blind below which ha<l Bank upon it, and 
sometimes coming to the door and standing on 
the steps for a breath of air. When he first 
came out, Stephen thought he might be look- 
ing for him, and pas3e<l near ; but the light 
porter only cast his winking eyes upon him 
slightly, and said nothing. 

Two hours were a long stretch of lounging 
about, after a long day’s labor. Stephen sat 
upon the step of a door, leaned against a wall 
under an archvray, strolled up and down, lis- 
tened for the church clock, stopped and 
watched children playing in the street. Some 
purpose or other is so natural to every one, 
that a mere loiterer always looks and feels 
remarkable. When the first hour was out, 
Stephen even began to have an uncomfort- 
able sensation upon him of being for the 
time a disreuutabje character. 


time a disr^piitable character. 

Tlien eame^e lamplighter, and two length- 
ening lines of light all down the long perspec- 
tive of the street, until they were blended 
and lost in the distance. Mrs. Sparsit closed 
the first floor window, drew down the blind, 
and went up stairs. Presently, a light went 
up stairs after her, passing firsts ^e fanlight 
oi tlie door, and afferwards the fWo staircase 
windows, on its way up . By and by, oue 


corner of the second flobr blind' was dis- 
turbed, as 'if Mrs. Sparsit’s eye were 
there ; also the other comer, as if > the 
light porter’s eye were on that side. Still, 
no communication was made to Stephenu 
Much relieved when the two bouts were 
at last accomplished, he went away at a 
quick pace, as a recompense for so much 
loitering. 

He had only to take leave of his landlady, 
and lie down on his temporary bed upon the 
ffoor ; for his bundle was made up for to-mor- 
row, and all was arranged for his departure. 
He meant to be clear of the town very early ; 
before the Hands were in the streets. 

It was barely daybreak, when with a part- 
ing look round his room, mournfully wonder- 
ing whether he should ever see it again, he went 
out. The town was as entirely deserted as 
if the inhabitants had abandoned it, rather 
than hold communication with him. £very- 
tliing looked wan at that hour. £ven the 
coming sun made but a pale waste iu the 
sky, like a sad sea. 

By the place where Tvaoliacl lived, though 
it was uot in his way ; by the red brick 
streets ; by the great silent factories, not 
trembling yet ; by the railway, where the 
danger-lights were waning in the strength- 
ening day; by the railway’s crazy neigh- 
bourhood, half pulled down and half 
built up ; by scattered red brick villas, where 
the bosmoked evergreen.^ were sprinkled with 
a dirty powder, like untidy snuff- takers; 
by coal-dust jiatlis and many varieties of 
ugliness ; Stephen got to the top of the hill, 
and looked back. 

Pay was shining radiantly upon the towrn 
then, and the bells were going for the mom- 
ing work. Pomestic fires were not yet 
lighted, and the high chimneys had the sky 
to themselves. Puffing out their poisonous 
volumes, they would not be long in iiidiug it ; 
but, for half an hour, some of the many win- 
dows vrere golden, which shawed the Coke- 
town people a sun eternally in eclipse, tlirough 
a medium of smoked glass. 

So strange to turn from the chimneys to 
the birds. So strange to have the road-dust on 
his feet instead of the cosd-grit. So strange to 
have lived to his time of life, and yet to be 
beginning like a boy this summer morning ! 
With these musiugs in his mind, and his 
bundle under his arm, Stephen took bis atten- 
tive face along the high road. And the trees 
arched over him, whispering that he left a 
true and loving' heart behind. 

MAN AS A MONSTER. 

Strange things might be written in a 
chapter upon Supernatural Zoology, being 
an authentic description and history of 
dragons, unicorns, basilisks, and other curi- 
osities that once belonged, as properly as 
owls or lions, to a history of animals. From 
histories of plants, dating three centuries ago 
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there is also a snpeiiiatm'ftl botety to be ex- lot insanity. It is proved tliat, in our ownday^ 
traded, and as for tike tninen^ogy of our j the mere folly of belief in one relic of old 
forefathers that was supernatural almost from | ignorance, spirit-rapping, has supplied many 
the beginning to the end. Into these gardens ; iuihates to tlie uiad-houses. But when men’s 
of superstition I hope I may, some day, be ! minds were firmly possessed by a crowd 
allowed to pass for a lew minutes, hui not of the moat tormenting sort of superstitions, 
yet ; since, above all things, it is important to I taking a hundred forms and entering into a 
■be Systematic. There Jiavc already been dis- i himdred daily incidents of life ; when minds 
cussed in this journal tho spirits of the ele- j too, were weaker, because bodies were less 
ments and the chief races of the proper goblin 1 wholesomely provided for ; when half the life 
Vrorld, as they entered into the daily house- 1 of every common-plape man or woman was 
hold thoughts of our forefathers, and were | sheer nightmare ; how many thousands must 
•household words to them. Nothing has | have been made as “ experience proved men 
been yet said of llio Riipernatural varieties of j often became who had seen ghosts ! ” The 
man himself as a dAvarf, giant, or hero; as! annals of superstition include much that 
ghost, as subterranean watcher, wehrwolf, j should properly be only the aimals ol a mad- 
lamia, and so forth. Man before beast. house. Men, and especially women — more par- 

And spirit before flesh ; let us begin there- ticularly those belonging to the lower classea 
fibre with man as ghost. Ghosts assume — were formerly to be found in almost every 
many forma, of wliiuli LaA^ater wilting in town and village, Avho deserved to be pitied 
the year fifteen hundred and eighty, thus and nursed, but whose lunatic ravings, on the 
specified a fcAv. They appear soraoiimes topics that turned their brains, were accepted 
in tlie shape of four-footed animals, as as so much liorrible truth, stored up iu 
of dogs, swine, horses, stags, cats, hares, &c. evidence of ciTor, and brought death or ruin 
Sometimes they take the shai»e of birds ou their utterers. Thus Finoel, in his second 
and creojung things, as of the raven, owl, j hook of Maiwels, tells of a poor fellow at Iles- 
puake, dragon. Now and then they a]>pear in ; sau who believed himself a Avolf — a Avehrwolf 
lovely guise, at other times they nvo disgust-. — and scarnjjered about the fields. He was 
ing. One may be on horseback, another on ! caught will i difiiculty, and earnestly protested 
foot, and another, it is said, creeping on all to his ca)>tors that lie really was a wolf, but 
fours. On one occasion fier}" mcm arc seen, that he had his skin on witli the haiiy 
and on another bleeding men, or men ripped side turned inwaiils. Therefore, some 
up, whose bowels hang before them. At times mcrcilcg.s men, who, in good sooth, were 
only a shadow is seen, at times only a hand, devouring wo1\t.s, cut his skin through with a 
at times only a particular instrument, as a sword, and hewed off his arms to ascertain the 
dagger or a sword that is being earrie<i by truth. The iiiaifc being proved innocent they 
the spectre. Often a wisp of burning straw gave him over to the surgeons, but he died in 
is observed, or a hoarse voice is heard. It ' a few days.” 

may occur that one is only conscious of anj Jt is in this sense that wc must read 
unseen wanderer who moves in certain cham - 1 the strange stories told, and strange confes- 
berg, turns the leaves of a book, chinks Isions made, not only by torture, but volun- 
money, sounds an instrument, or raps upon’tarily by people who had all to lose excoyit 
the walls. A strange noise may be heard as of! their wits. More than half the witch prose- 
the discharge of great guns at a distance. | cations of our forefathers were instituted 
It will also oc^jr to a man that a spectre ' against lunatics ; the superstitious of the age 
grasps him by the arm or by the hair, and in fa.stened upon the hallucinations of these poor 
that way becomes his companion for many afllicteJ people ; the borders of the kingtlom 
miles upon a joiimcy. of terror were enlarged by them. This pro- 

0ut of so many possibilities who could not liiiction oflunacy by superstition, and this reae- 
pick authority for the belief that he had seen tion of lunacy uj)on the superstition that pro- 
nr felt a gho.st ? ill-favoured stranger in duced it, sliould be always remembered in con- 
the street, a stray dCg, a nervous twitching nection with the whole study of either subject, 
in the arm or tickling at the roots ot the hair, Tho iroportnuce of a history of insanity, in 
might be enough to justify such an opinion, connection with the social history of Europe 
and idl the terrors that it brought. They up to the end of the sixteenth century, 
were substantial terrors, for it Avas accounted does not seem yet to have been thoroughly 
dangerous to see a ghost. “ Ohcu it happens,” felt. 

Lavater writes, “tliat tliey who have seen There was a peculiarity about the move* 
spectres or heard them, or have felt their merit of a ghost, usually pointed out by Isi^ed 
breath, get a swelling of the mouth and of the aulhors. Thus Gamerarius writes, the 
whole face, or may cAren lose their reason, as testimony of experienced persons, that ** the 
experience has proved.” more fixedly a spectre is regarded the more 

I think that if men had been as clcA^er at horrible it become^; but, atove all things, it 
statistics three hundred years ago as they, are is to be ktio-wn by its eyes and by its gait, 
now, and if the truth could have been set For it does not walk in the natural way by 
down, we should be amazed at the contents of j altenrately lifting of the feef^ but as a ship 
a sixteenth century blue-book on the subject < bloAvu by a light wind over the water, or with 
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a sliding movement, as if slipping over polished 
ice.’* 

“ Ghosts fly on clouds and ride on wind^” 
said Connal’s voice of wisdom. 

Of course the theory of them was duly 
reasoned out by scholars. Plato taught 
that the souls of good men were raised 
heavenward by their virtues, but tliat those 
of wicked men wore miserably weighed down 
and bound to eai*th by the burden of their 
sitis. Here, however, our concern is not with 
Plato, but with Europe, as it was three cen- 
turies ago. The prevalent opinions among 
philosophers concerning .ghosts were those 
taught by Paracelsus arni Cardan. Para- 
celsus followed Servius, Honoralus, and Sa- 
binus, in dividing man into three parts: 
soul, shadow, and body. The shadow he 
called the astral spirit. “ At the death of a 
man,” he said, “ the soul goes to heaven, the 
body to earth, but the astral spirit, which is 
kindred to the lirmameut, and consists of the 
two superior elements, namely, air and fire, 
returns also to its own grave, namely, to the 
air. lu this it decays, but slowly. It takes 
more time in decomposition than the boily, 
because its elements arc purer thart the 
bod3’’s. Moreover, all astral spirits do not 
take equal time in rotting ; the purer 
sort are more enduring than the rest, and lie 
in the air much longer before they can be 
decomposed.” TJiose astral spirits are the 
speoLres, 

Canlan’s theory brings ns to our own day 
-IP- to Bacon, Be i chon bach, and 0«lzlc. 
Sp(JCtres, he says, are emanations from the 
dead, which, being condensed, terrify men 
with the image of tlio body out of whicu 
they conic. 

liut they were regarded commonly as 
astral 8]>irits when they w’^erc not evestra; 
an evestrurn being a demon laised l>y the 
black arts in shape of a dead man ; as it was 
held to be an evestrurn that the witch of 
End or raised. 

Concerning astral sjiirits, it ivas taught by 
Paracelsus and by 'others that they are so 
delicate of texture as to sufler pain when 
exposed to a blaze of light. I'hr^rcfore 
spectres are to be met with in caverns and 
dark places, and appear abroad only iu the 
night-time. It is of course also for tluJ. iv;ison, 
as the philosophers supposed, that they i otire 
at cockcrow, warned to escape the first stroke 
of tlie moi-ning sun. 

Spectres were transparent. To quote 
Maepherson again : The ghost of Congal 
•came from the cave of his hill. The stars 
diiqi^Awmkled tiirough his form.” Dante's 
ideS^nf a ghost is thorougbl}' brought out by 
his incidents, that contrast the body of him- 
self and Viral’s spirit moving among shades. 
A ghost, according to, Dante, casts no 
shadow, moves nothing that it toqcUes, or 
against which it «trike8, and — does not 
breathe. 

In the «old abbey -Chronicles ikept by the 


monks, ghosts were registered as quietly as 
any other incidents of life. We find such 
entries as these, for example, in the annals of 
the monks of Corbel : “ At the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, a Will-o’-the-wisp misled 
Brother Sebastian, who had preached in an 
adjacent village, and was coming back to 
Corbel in tlie twilight. On the succeedii^. 
day he die<l of his tciTor.” In the oratory 
on the Soiling, huntsmen have seen lightsj, 
and heard beautiful voices singing. Tjpon 
their shouting, all was dark aiul silent.’* 
“Brother Becelin, librai'ian, going into the 
librai'y at noon, on the twenty-tbird of Sep- 
tember, sjiw a man in our dress, who sat at 
a tsible and turned over the leaves of the 
Psalms of David. He shuddered ; but the 
other, looking round, bade him be of good 
cheer. He exactly resembled our Ansgarius 
as he appears in his picture hung up in the 
convent.” “ S]icctrcs have abounded nightly 
in the kitchen f'nd orchard, but by prayers 
they bavo been expelled.” “ Christian 
Cramur and Christopher von Swichelt having 
denied that there are ghosts, were cruelly 
tormented by tlumi, though nobody else in 
this room has either seen or heai d one.” 

To wind up, with an illustration of its cha- 
racter and tendency, this mention of the good 
old jx).sitive belief in ghosts, I quot^ a pas- 
sage from the published records of a little 
coiilineuUil tour. “In tlie year fifteen hun- 
dred and sixteen, a wondciful but true thing 
happened in St. Laurence’s church and 
churchyard. When a pious aged matron 
went early one morning before dawn, accord- 
ing to her custom, to the Angel’s Mass, 
til inking that it was the right hour, 'she 
comes at midnight to the town door, and 
fiiuls it open ; so she goes into the church, 
and sees an old priest, whom she does not 
know, celebrating mass before the altar. 
Many people, most of tliein strange to her, 
sit here and there upon the ben dies on each 
side ; some of them are without heads, and 
there are some who have been not long dead, 
and whom she knew when they were Jiving. 

“ The woman sits down witli great awe and 
terror on one of the benches, and as she sees 
none but dead people known and unknown, 
supposes that those are soiiLs of the dead, anti 
dues not know whetlier she shall leave the 
church or stay in it, because she has arrived 
too soon, and her hair stands on end. Then 
comes a woman to her out of the crowd, who 
in life had been a cousin of hers, and was 
dead about trfee weeks, certainly ono of 
God’s ^od angels, and pulls her by her 
clojik, that is made (as usual among us) of 
skins, wishes her good morning, and s^'S, 
‘ Why, my dear coiisii!? Heaven preserve ns, 
how do you come here? I beg you, for 
mercy’s sake, and by' the mqtber of mercy, to 
take care when the priest' begins to come 
round or consecrate, and mind then that you 
run as fast as you can without once looking 
about, or it will be the death of you.* 
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" TJiereiipon, as aoon as the priest began to 
move, she ran with all boi^ might out of the 
church, and heard behind her a mighty 
tumbiini^ and ratUing, as if all the church 
were faluug in, and all the ghosts followed 
her out of the church, and caught lier in the 
churchyard by the cloak, and dragged it off 
her neck ; but she then, leaving tliat behind 
her, got free and outran them. 

“flien when she came back to the town 
gate, she found it still closed, for it was but 
one hour after midnight, was obliged there- 
fore tov rest three liours in a house outside 
before the door was opened, from which it 
may be observed that no good spirit couhl 
have helped her through the door when she 
went out, and that the pigs wdiich she had 
aheu and heard at the gate (ns if it were the 
usual time for driving out the herds) must 
have been so many devils. Nevorlheless, as 
she was a brave w^oman, and had so far 
escaped unhurt, she did not take the matter 
much to heai't, but went home and suffered 
no harm, beyond being contined to bed for 
two days by the fright. But on the same 
morning after this had befallen her, when she 
sent somebody out to the churchyard to look 
about and see whether her cloak was lying 
there and was to be recovered, the same w^is 
then found torn to small pieces ifi such man- 
ner that upon every grave there lay one little ; 
shred of It, at which the townspeople who 
A)cked out in crowds to the churchyard 
marvelled greatly.*’ 

Another superstition connected with man 
after death, tlie bleeding of a murdered 
person in the presence of his murderer, I 
should be glad, if there were apace, to illustrate 
^ quoting from a legal protocol, setting forth 
V the result of an inquiry into a case of murder 
inaUtuted in accordance with this supersti- 
tion, The wound was declared not only to 
have bled when the assassins three times 
repeating tlie prescribed oath, touched the 
corpse with two £nger8, on tlie mouth, the 
wound itself, and the body ; but the corpse 
indicated also the gradations of guilt in per- 
sona accessory to the deed. Before one man 
who was simply present at and acquiescent 
in the murder, red foam issued from the 
mouth. In the presence of another who took 
part in tlie fatal quarrel, but was not the 
striker of the fatal blow, there was the loam, 
and also a slight flow of blood out of the 
wcuind. At the touch of tlie murderer himself 
blood flowed rapidly over the sides, and the 
lips of the wound throbbed, ;as if the heart — 
4t was a wound over the heart — were beating 
U^er them. A murdered man, it was thought, 
mn if buried, bleeds when his murderer 
walks by. • 

Hi any strange things were believed, too, 
of tbe bodies of suicides. Sucli a body, 
for example, was light as a feather when 
being* dragged up hill, but down-hill as 
much as a team could move. There existed 
at the same time strong belief 'in the life of 


men,, not as spectres, but as supernatural 
I objects of a peculiar kind, ^lo Wandering 
I Jew, who is to us only the subject of a legend, 
was to our ^refathera a person. Matthew 
Pans tells of an .Armenian archbishop who 
had often entertained him at his table. Then 
there was Pontius Pilate, who, having com- 
mitted suicide was throwm into the Tiber, 
where the evil spirits made such work with 
his body, that they caused, now floods in the 
river, now thunder, lightning and hail in the 
air. The body was for that reason taken out 
of the Tiber, and cast into the Rhone, near 
Vienna. The people of Vienna, unable to 
endure the w^hirlwiiids and the tumult of 
demons that attended upon the body as it 
floated on their stream (it would not sink), 
carried it away into the neighbouring Alps, 
where they plunged it down a deep well. 

Near Lucerne, there is a mountain that 
had been called, because of the cloud-cap 
always about its head, the Capped Mountain, 
which is, in Latin, Mods Pileatus. Super- 
stition fastened upon this name, and declared 
that on Mount Pilate, Pontius^Pilate appears 
once a year, in judge’s robes, and that they 
w'ho* sec him, die before the year is out. 
There, too, they say, is a pond ; upon the 
surface of which you raise a storm by dropping 
a stone. Lutlier tells of it, and of another sucli 
pond on the Polsterberg. “Tliey are places,” 
he adds, “in w-hich devils lie imprisoned.” 
i Another person who was supposed to 
remain on earth, and to be sometimes visible, 
was our own hero, King Arthur. Arthur 
married in his old age a third wife, daughter 
of a British prince : and, travelling on hero’s 
business across the seas, left his young wife 
behind him, to be stolen from him with the 
kingdom, by his nephew Modred. Arthur 
came buck, and killed Modred in battle, but 
was himself dangerously wounded, and dis- 
appeared. The fairy Morgana, who loved 
him, took him away to her own island of 
Avalon, and almost healed him there, but 
not quite ; once every year his wounds 
broke out, as be himself related to a young 
man who met him in the wilderness about 
Mount Etna. Gervasius Tiberieiisis tells 
how the meeting happened. Tlic young 
man was groom to the Bishop of Catania, 
and was brushing his palfrey one da}';, when 
the horse escaped, and galloped up into the 
mountain. The groom hunted for him in 
vain among the precipices until after it had 
grown dark. What next ? A narrow path 
led suddenly to a wide and lovely plain, on 
which he saw the palace of King Arthur, and 
the king m it, sitting beneath a royal caimpy. 
The king asked what brought the young'^^an 
to his presence, and, being told of the mishap, 
caused the bishop’s palfrey to be brought 
and handed over to him. He then obliged 
the young man with some account of himself 
and “ even,” Gervasius on to say, “ sent 

E resents to that bishop, whiich have been seen 
y many, ^nd marvelled at by some.” But 
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in the woods of Great and Little Britain^ 
such things seem often to have occurred, for 
foresters relate, that on different daj^ at 
noon, at nightfall, or in full moonlight, they 
have often seen a concourse of hunting 
knights and hounds^ who blew their horns, 
and answered to inquiry, that they belonged to 
l^e chamber and train of King Arthur. His 
reappearance in the world was expected for 
centuries, and even in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, that expectation had not 
ceased. Looking fur King Arthur had, how- 
ever, before that time grown from a common 
truth into a mocking proverb. 

Arthur had the proportions of a giant. 
With his sword Coleburn, he slew four 
hundred and sixty enemies in a single battle. 
William of Malmesbury states tliat in the 
reign of Henry the Second, his mighty bonts 
were found under the high altar of Glaston- 
bury abbey. The fact that be was lying bj^, 
under the shadow of Mount Etna, at Avalon, 
in the English forests, or elsewhere, until the 
time should come when he would again 
fight for his country, was not thought to be 
incompatible with this discovery. 

Another famous bider of his time is the 
Emperor Frederick. This is Frederick the 
Secoml, the last Suabian emperor, who died 
in Apulia, in the year twelve hundred and 
fifty. Dying far from bis court, the people 
believed that the account of liis death was a 
report spread by himself, to the end that he 
might live in seclusion. Men here and there 
came forward to assert that they had seen 
him. Five pretenders in succession took his 
name, of whom one was burnt by the people 
at Cologne, and one was put to death by the 
Emperor Rudolf of Hapsburg. Still the 
multitude believed that lie was alive. He 
had withdrawn, it was said, to a remote part 
of the world, to escape a danger threatened 
him by his astrologers ; but he would come 
again. After a time it was settled that he 
kept watch in the castle of Kiffbausen. 
When this seemed too improbable or 
impossible, he was provided with a home 
in the hcait of the Kiff hausen moun- 
tain. There, it was believed, he waited 
for the time when he should come for- 
ward to save his country. This belief is 
now the basis of a multitude of pleasant 
legends, and one at least of these KilT hausen 
legends is familiar to all I'eadcrs of 
English as forming the substance of the tale 
of Rip Van Winkle. In the old times, 
and particularly in the sixteenth century 
'^when the idea revived) the belief in the 
existence of this subterranean court was very 
red. When Charles the Fifth was struggling 
with the enemies of Christianity, Frederick 
was especially expected to come forwiml ; 
he was to assist in securing for Charles the 
mastery of Constantinople and Jerusalem, to 
destroy the Mahometan faith, and slay the 
Turk on the soil of ^ Cologne. Even the year 
of these events was prophesied ; they were to 


be accomplished in the year fifteen hundred 
and fifty. 

By that time a new legend had arisen, to 
account for the Emperor Frederick’s con- 
tinued life. He had been a learned man 
master of five languages, Greek, Latin, . 
Turkish, German, and Slavonian. Being cap- 
tured by the Turks, and held a prisoner for 
many years, all ransom refused, the grand 
Turk at last offered him his liberty on one 
condition. 

He, the Turk, had in his gardens many 
fierce beasts whom no man, for hundreds of 
years, had approached or dared approach. 
These beasts had in the midst of them four 
priceless jewels, with which they could be 
seen from the palace- windows that overiooked 
the gardens, playing every day at noon. If 
the Rrmiaii Emperor would fetch those stones 
for the Turk, he should go free, “ And what 
virtue or power resides in them ? *’ Frederick 
asked; stones being then valued more for 
supposed virtues than for beauty. “Tlie first,” 
said the Turk, “has the power of invisibility, 
its holder cannot be seen ; the second confers 
impjissibility, its holder cannot be hurt ; the 
third agility, its holder cannot be over- 
taken ; the fourth immortality, its holder 
cannot die.” 

The emperor knew very well that if he had 
the first stone it would enable him to get the 
rest, and ngi'eed to undertake the adventure 
on condition that he should be supplied with 
some loose clothes or articles of clothing, and 
that an underground passage should w dug 
Icailing to the spot frequented by the animals, 
in order that he might break his way up to 
them and come upon them suddeuly. These 
things being arranged, the emperor jumped 
nimbly out of his hole among the beasts at 
noon, when they were playing with the 
jewels. Hurriedly snatching up one stone he 
threw the cloth down instantly behind him, 
and sprang back into the mi no from which he 
had issued. The beasts tore the cloth to 
tatters. Then, the emperor coming again 'Out- 
side the garden and among the people, found 
that, no man noticed him, and soon became 
aware that he had broughtwith him the stone 
invisibility. 

After that, he went without any fear to 
fetch the other stones. The Turk, indeed, saw 
from his window terrible commotions among 
the beasts — he isaw the jewels go, but neither 
Turk, nor beast, nor Christian, saw any more 
of Frederick. After this adventure Frederick 
retired from human ken to the mountains, in 
which, said the legend, he now bides his time 
for reappearing to the rescue of his kingdom, 
swift, impassible, immortal, and (as long it 
shall please him so to remain), invisible. * 

Of the exact manner of his life in the Kiff- 
hausen mountains there were two or three 
accounts ; one tallies exactly with the account 
of the solemn men visited by Rip Van 
Winkle ; but that which had most accep- 
tance among the people of the district 
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represented him ns sitting with his eom- 
panious before a stone table, asleep, and with 
his head resting in the hollow of his hand. 
His heard, people said, has gi’own through 
the table and now reaches to his feet. He nods 
perpetually with his head, and blinks with 
nis eyes, for he is one who is not sound asleep, 
but is about soon to awake. 

Legends borrowed from this story of the 
Emperor Frederick, of later date, and never 
like their great original, extensively and 
seriously credited, have been created on be- 
half of Charlemagne at Nuremberg, and of 
Frederick the Fourth at Salzburg. A more 
genuine superstition of the same kind is that 
of the Three Tells. 

William Tell, multiplied by three, has 
•waiting ever since his death in a 
. wvem, near the Lfike of Uri, ready to come 
i^irward in the day of his country’s greatest 
need. A young shepherd, lost among the 
mountains, found the sleepers in their cavern. 
The eldest, the real Tell, stood up and asked, 
"What time is it in the world ?” Tlie bo}', 
frightened out of his wits, replied, " High 
noon.” " It is not yet time for us to come,” 
said Tell, and fell asleep again. The boy’s 
father afterwards w ent out to wake the Tells 
whenever he heard tliab the country was in 
danger, but neither father nor son ever found 
the cave. 

Of dwarfs, giants, and heroes, wc all know 
tales enough. I shall set doNvn only the 
theory explaining their existence. 

^ iXwarfs were made when the earth was ill-cnl- 
tivated and sparely peopled, because tlie moun- 
tains were ful I of silver, goM, aud precioii s things 
— stones that gave strength, invisibility, and 
other virtues. Now, the dwarfs went among 
these, and had a special power of understand- ' 
ing them. They made fine hollow moun- 
tains, and had riches given them by Heaven. 
AVhen men began to speculate upon old 1 
legends and call them myths, dwarfs were i 
said to be the symbols of the busy w’orking 
classes, wliom it should be the care of every j 
brave knight to protect. < 

Giants were created to destroy wild beasts < 
and dragons, and so to provide more safety 1 
for the dwarfs ; but, as by great increase, the ^ 
giants would become too many for the dwarfs i 
and bring them into trouble, heroes were - 
called up to protect dw'arfs against unjust i 
giants, and generally to keep giants, and all f 
forces likely to be misdirected, under proper ] 
check. ] 

It would be easy to work out an allegory 1 
beJre if it were worth while, but these tilings i 
were not received as allegory by the un- 1 
learned, and (except the ])octs) rarely indeed t 
by the learned or the wise, until the sixteenth i 
cenUipr was ended. i 

1 meant to have included iii the .hat of 
'Shuman monsteiu wehr-wolves and lamias, : 
but these are the links that connect man ^ 
with beast in superstition; and something i 
about supernatural beasts, birds, and fishes, ' 


plants and stones, I hope at a future 
time to have an opportunity of saying. 
Then we shall have galloped post across 
the realm of superstition, t^ing four 
stages from border to border* 

TURKS UNDER ARMS. 

No spectacle is more distressingly rooilt by 
a wet aay than a review of troops. However 
they may stand fire, your men of pipeclay 
look ridiculous enough under a heavy volley 
of water from tb^ great sky-battories. 
Turkish soldiers, perhaps, are not men of 
pipeclay ; at any rate, I have never seen them 
under water. When I did see some of them 
reviewed we had a splendid day under the 
azure sky ConstantiiiopoliLan; we were all full 
of military ardour — it was last October when 
we had just buckled on our figliting minds — 
and we poured out of the suburbs of Pera 
an<l Galata with immense outhusiasin to that 
clioice promenade, the Groat Field of the 
Dead. There we were to see the Turkish 
troops, inspected and encouraged by his High- 
ness the Sultan. 

This jiotentate, only a few days previously, 
had fissembled the Grand National Council, 
and, by voluntarily renouncing the absolute 
exei’clse of bis own power, in some way or 
other, given an example of some sort unpa- 
ralleled in Turkish annals. The peojde were 
gratified not only by this eA^ent, but also by 
tlie decided stejis taken in the Russian ques- 
tion. Hie liberals were m a state of absolute 
enthusiasm, mid all classes were stirred with 
unusual excitement. 

[ The review was nothing special in itself, it 
was the one whicli takes jdace every year at 
the examination of the students of the Poly- 
technic School. 

The Great Field of the Dead at Pera, 
has a magnificent site, aud is famous for 
the holiday gaieties that take place there. 
Holidays at Constantinople fall on nearly 
all days of the week. Friday is the holi- 
day of the Turks, Saturday is the holiday 
of the Jews, and Sunday is the holiday of 
Christians; besides these there are Greek, 
Armenian, Catholic, and Hebrew holidays of 
many kinds, and be the holiday-keeper Greek, 
Armenian, Turk or Jew, the chances ave 
three to one that he- comes out to enjoy him- 
self upon tlie Great Field of the Dead. The 
Field of the Dead is a vast plain full of 
poplars, cypiH'sses, tombs, coffee-shops, sher- 
bet-stalls, and tents of story-tcllors. The tents 
and stalls spring up and disappear from one 
hour to another : established, perhaps, und^ 
the shade of a tree, or monument : or perhaps 
taking a commanding position on tlie top of 
a large tomb. 

On one side of tliis plain, sacred to death 
and frolic, is a long broad roaid, ikimmonly 
well crowded with Freucli cabriolel^ ; with 
taliches, — a taliche is a^eoaoh like a cradle, in 
which j^sengers recUna > and witkfiarabas 
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(harubas)— whidi are cars drawn by oxen 
dresRed with bows of ribbon, banging orna- 
meiits and bells. Earthermore, inimmerable 
horses paw the ground, and suflocate the 
public. Furthermore, on the road and off 
the road, and over the whole plain, when 
holiday is made there, orchestras and single 
instruments poison the air with noises 
either on their own accoiioCt or as accom- 
paniments to songs and dances. Italian 
cadences break into (^reek IClefta songs 
-^whieh are all lamentations — ^whilo drums 
timbrels, and certain iron plates struck 
together so as to produce a sound like the 
clanking of chains, called the Armeni.aii har- 
monies, institute a massacre of their own 
among all other sounds. 

The Great Field of the Dead is a beautiful 
hill flanked by two valleys, which unite 
on the shore of the Bosphorus, at Benhik-taf, 
where stands the now palace of the SUltan. 
It is bounded, as Arrowsmith would say, on 
the south by the grand barracks built after 
the design of General Sclmstiani, in the 
reign of Mahmoud, .ami the vast artillery 
park ; on the iiortli by tlie barracks of the 
Lancers and the Polytechnic School ; on the 
west by a long r.auge of houses, and on the 
east by the Artillery liospital ;iud the Latin 
Arclne])iscopal palace, between which the 
Bospliorus, the promontory of Scutari, the 
cemeteries of the Tch-calil, the Olympus of 
Bithynia, and the islands of the Sea of iMar- 
mora, stand out in bold relief between the 
blue horizon and the bluer soa* 

On our arrival on the ground w'e found the 
trotjp-^, consisting of horse, foot, and artillery, 
already .arranged in two long lines of doul)io 
file, forming an avonuti of considerable 
length, extending from the Polytechnic 
School along the northern valley to the point 
which leads more immediately towards the 
Sultjin’s j)alace. The trains of artillery were 
planted on the plain which lies over the 
school. 

Already the cannon had announced his 
Highness’s emergence from his own abtale, 
the call to arms w.as sounded, and the troops 
fell into order. We were obliged to retreat 
before them, through a crowd of people shout- 
ing joyously and proving wonders as to the 
good likely to be done by the Turkish cli- 
mate to those troubled with weak lungs. The 
dead were close at h.'md, but happily not 
awakened. The air was so transparent that 
I could not detect whether it was rent or 
not. 

Sultan made his appearance on a 
superb black chargor, riding at an ambliii" 
paoe. The Grand Seraskier .and the Grand 
Master of the Artillery, immediately followed 
him. The Grand Seraskier was appearing in j 
his character as commander of the garrison 
of ConatfKniijUople and its environs. Then 
came the marshals, the generals of division 
and of bri^des, tW cojonels of regiments, 
and, after these, the officers of the Imperial 


palace, grand-master of the oeremoniQS, and 
the rest of them. 

This last group of officials consfdtuted a 
great object of attraction in the eyes of 
strangers. There was one who carried on 
his breast a large box covered with gold and 
arabesque ornaments, and foliage, and in the 
box were white and coloured haudkerchiels ; 
this gentleman was the Ciammasergl-agaaei, 
who lakes charge of the linen and dresses in 
the palace. Another was provided with a 
bundle of canes of cherry-tree wood and 
jessamine, ornamented with mouthpieces of 
amber and diamonds ; pipes of liis tSultanlc 
majesty, their bearer being called after them 
the Cibukgi-basci. Another wore a pouch 
very much like a lai*ge cartouche-box ; it was* 
of black leather, and suspended from his neck, 
by a siring of the same material : this was tba 
'J’utungi-basci or tobacco-bearer ; he alone 
had tlie honour of being allowed to light the 
Sultan's pipe. Then, because, after the pipe, 

I coffee is indispensable, this officer was followed 
by the Khafl'cgi, who, in his bag of state, 
carried everything necessary for the concoc- 
tion of coffee, at whatever instant it might bo 
required. Tliis individual was tol lowed by 
the ibrikgi (water-bearers), and by others 
who were designated agas, and whose oflice 
was not fixed. All those noble gentlemen 
were mounted, and improved the general 
effect of the cort6ge, by galloping promis- 
cuously round about their royal nutter. 
This being a Polytechnic field-day,'*' the 
Sultan was received at the entrance of the 
school by the director, by the council of 
public instruction, and by the different 
]>rofe8Bors, who were chiefly Italians, Freuch- 
mon, or Germans. By these good people, to 
our great discomfort, he was detained about 
two hours. 

The gan'ison of Constantinople, including 
the body guard, with the troop.s i]i tlie differ- 
ent forts and castles on eaoji bank of the 
I Bosphorus, from Scutari and Constantinople 
as far as the Black Sea on one side, and to 
the castle of Seven Towers on the other, 
consists of about forty thousand men ; but 
not above oiie-lialf of this force was to be 
seen at the review. Thei*e was the first 
division of the second class, composed of three 
regiments of infantry, each of them contain- 
ing four battalions, with two regiments of 
cavalry, lancers, and chas-seurs, forming 
twelve squadrons, and three companies of 
horse-artillery, mounting eighteen pieces of 
ordnance. Then, there was the second divi- 
sion of the first class, consisting of sixteon 
battalions of infantry, commanded by a chief 
who, since his head quarters were at Scutari 
in Asia, hsid not been required to bring 
artillery and cavalry across the sea. There 
was also a body of reserve, which had been 
called out only a few months, and was ex- 
pecting to set forth immediately for the 
Danube. They represented the first division 
of the district of Constantinople, with only 
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tWb battalioneC ' thM ’wer<d 'present 

about eighteen’ or ’tweh^ tliOusand men. 

The revfevr^was a review. The Siiltsn 
passed through the avenue formed by the 
assembled soldiery, and stopping at the end 
of the plain of Tataula, receiv^ the customary 
salutatioD, and witnessed with evident plea- 
sure and attention, the various manoeuvres. 
A running fire continued for about an hour 
without any iutermission, frequently changing 
its dirActiou ; parties were in movement, now 
attacking, now defending ; the movement was 
mixed up with the noises of artillery, and it 
was all of course a very gratifying spectacle. 
The Sultan, in passing along the line of his 
trdops, bestowea many commendations on the 
of the different corps, and duly praised 
‘fhe^'men. 

We had frequently seen Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid, cveh ou occasions of great national 
solemnity. The predominant expression of 
his countenance seemed to me always that 
of calmness, and the same quality is evident 
in all his acta, both as legislator and reformer: 
constrained to direct the public mind towards 
beneficial improvement, he proceeds always 
gradually and moderately, endeavouring to 
make the advantage of reform rather to 
appear as a desired benefit, than an imposed 
Obligation. On this occasion, however, his 
dmmtenance, generally pale, and quiet, was 
Brilliant with life and full of quick emotions. 
!p[e appeared to be delighted with his people, 
and > to fraternise with them, and with the 
aifmy ; from free choice, perhaps he was 
tastmp for the first time the exhilarating 
draught of popular applause. His reign had 
'been too full of liberal ideas to make him to 
smell sweet iu the nose of your true Turk. 
At last a day was come when he could satisfy 
all parties by a righteous course, and conscious 
of their satisfaction, he was lingering among 
the people, longer than it had been his wont 
on any previous occasion. It was not until 
sunset that Ke retired from the gronnd, 
through a volley of acclamations long and 
loud. His dress on this occasion was, as 
usual, quite simple, and no stranger would by 
the clothes have known the Sultan from the 
pashas who followed him, if it had not been 
for Ihe^ fine trappmgs of his horse, and the 
great diamond that glittered on its forehead. 

The crowd began to disperse, and the sol- 
diers to quit the gronnd, preceded by bands 
of music. Some of these bands are led by 
excellent Italian masters ; one of them by the 
lather of Donizetti. As for the departing 
Soldieiu, I had of course reviewed them as 
well ^ the Sultan. My opinion of their 
behaviour was that, although they were ready 
and acUfe enough in the execution of their 
manoeuvres, they displayed more vivacity and 
regularity and exactness * indeed, 
be confessed that the Turkish troops 
P^ill evince a repugnance to that Severe and 
m^hematical discipline, which renders the 
armies so many machines inoVed at 
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the word of their oonmuindeirs. ' I do not 
indeed think the Tuidis are without discipline, 
or regardless of a certain re^UOrity of move- 
ment. I mean only that this regularity is 
not carried to a point which rendera the 
Turkish manoeuvres absolute machine-work, ' 
though it is not neglected to the damage of ‘ 
the generality' of warlike operations. - The 
troops do not get into confusion, and they 
waste no time ; they obey promptly the word 
of command. At the same time they have a 
freedom of movement which a more scru- 
pulous observer than myself might regaid as 
a defect, but which I own that 1 like. What 
the Turkish soldier loses iu the simultaneous 
execution of any movement, T believe he gains 
in the energy with which he performs it ; he 
loses in exactness no more than is necessary 
to ensure the fi’eedom that puts vigour and 
spirit into what he does. The officers of these 
troops had an air of great intelligence and 
quickness ; some of the more youthful were 
from the Hoyal School of Artillery, and from 
the Military School, taught by professors who 
are almost all £uroj>eans, and obliged to 
i*emain in one of these establishments for 
four, five, or six years, at the expense of the 
governor, before they can be admitted to any 
military post. These young men are very 
competent. But how long have the two 
schools been iu existence ? The first was 
not reorganised upon a new system after the* 
limited foundation granted to it by Sultan 
Selim the Third, until the year one thousand) 

' eight hundred and forty-seven ; and the 
second was not founded until the year -one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine. 

The few officials, two or three hundred at 
the most, wliich these institutions have sup- 
plied, are not yet sufficient iu number even 
for the garrison of the capital ; the powerful 
army of the provinces, and of the reserve 
would be entirely unprovided with good 
officers were it not that the Government had 
availed itself as much as it could of the 
services of skilful foreigners. 

The Turkish artillery, instructed by Prus- 
sian officers, is admiratde in point of clean- 
liness, order, and discipline. It is said that the 
Turks have extraordinary aptitude for artil- 
lery practice, and I readily believe it. The 
energy displayed by them in the review just 
described, and on other occasions wh^n we 
haVe seen their exercise in the artillery park, 
almost suggests to me the reason why this is 
their favoai’ite mode of warfare; itleavesmore 
^ope for action and free movement and per- 
fection in it ; therefore is comparatively easy 
to them. The mounted artillery have strong 
and beautiful horses from Anatolia, an 
Arabian mixed breed. 

The cavalry are nearly all placed under' 
French instructions. That I thina a pity, for a 
Frenchman cannot ride, and nie^^does ride, 
properly, while the Talks ha¥e a great 
talent for horsemanship.^ Generally speaiingr 
they display firmnesl, activity, and grace on 
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horaeback, witliowt w>y partksularinstruction. 
In the Frenoli ridiQgrSchcx^l there is taught 
only the baJaa,ce;8eat and clumsiness. There 
is scarcely a T‘urk ,'who has not, from his 
earliest years, been accustomed to perform 
upon a fiery steed very long journeys to one 
of the bazaars ihat are established eveiy 
year in the didereui provinces for inter- 
change and sale of national commodities. 
Hxtenaive plains and deseii; Bauds, broken 
and ragged paths up and down steep 
mountains, currents or broad river-be«ls, 
never divert the Turkish rider from his 
path. 

The Turks’ cavalry horses are of medium 
size, active and spirited ; they are provided 
by the Government from their stables of, 
3^08 and Boumelia, where they have joined 
the races of Meckleuburgh with that of the 
Arabian horses of Baghdad. 

Ono peculiarity of the Turkish soldiery 
ought to be named. They will smoke. It is 
a veiy common thing to see a sentinel with j 
a cig;ir in his mouth ; aud it is not unusual i 
in passing a corps de gai-Je to be respectfully | 
asked, “Have you any tobacco, sir ?” Ho-| 
thing is commoner when one happens to be 
smoking than to be cheeked by the military, 1 
in a voice ])itched between entreaty and com- 
mand, “Wait, sir! A light, sir, if you 
please ! ” This is by no means done in 
discourtesy, but, because, in spite of all the 
Bashaws and all their tails, the Turks have 
a simple democratic way with them which 
often takes the stately Briton by surprise. 

MISS FURBEF. ^ 

I MUST have been a very little glil — ^not 
quite fourteen years old, I think, when Miss 
Furbey offered to take me off luy guardians’ 
hands, and instruct me (as a useful bruneii of 
education) in her business of a milliner and 
dressmaker. Miss Furbey kept a little shop 
beside Bow church, near Stratford (she has 
been dead so many years, and everything is 
so changed since then, that there c^in be no 
harm in mentioning it). Her house was an 
old, tumble - down tenement of lath and 
plaster, stuck all over with little Indenhitioiis, 
like the marks of giant finger-nails — so old, 
indeed^ that timid gazers through its cloudy 
lattice windows might once have beheld the 
company of Puritan soldiers who ransacked 
the old church opposite, and made a sacri- 
iegioiM bonfire among its graves. You went 
down two steps to get into the sliop (not for- 
getting to stoop upon the thresliold ; and if 
^6 sun bad been shining in the street, you 
seemed for a minute or two to have pluuged 
into total darkness, and had to shut your eyes 
and open them again before you could see the 
dusty roumls pf white chip that hung nipon 
the walka^il^l^^^be enormous black<silk, coal- 
sauitie which she kept there as a relic 

of h^-owA apprenticeship days. It was not 
a cheerful pl^ for a child to begin the world 


im It smelt mouldv, and woody ; a&4 if by 
rare chance a sunbeanDi jorept in thero, it 
seemed more fuU of busy motes than, it ever 
was elsewhere. On wintry evenings, the <me 
wretched, flat, double-wicked caudle in, the 
window (gas had not reached tiiose parts 
then), made the place so dismal, that I woidd 
os soon have sat in one of the church vaults 
opposite. I used to be sent into the shop to 
Biiufi* it every now and then ; but I could 
never attend to it enough. Before 1 could get 
back to my seat in the back parlour, aud set 
a dozen or two of stitches, it had a long 
crusted wick again, or there was a thief in it, 
or it was guttering, and dropping its tallow 
upon the white sheets of paper that lined the 
window show-board. That caudle alone was 
enough to make me wish myself at home 
again. 

My fellow apprentice was a big, slovenly 
girl of the name of Tiinnicliff. Miss Furbey 
had told me, going home with her outside the 
Romford coach, that Tuuuicliif was a good 
giii enough, but so giddy at times that she 
did not kuow what to do with her. But 
Tuiiuicliff, when we were going to bed that 
night, said such things about Miss Furbey, 
that I cried half the night to think into what 
hands I had fiillen. She said that she was “a 
'Spiteful old maid, a tyrant, a Paul Pry, a 
screw ; ay, and a thief too. Yes ; a thief.” lu 
consequence of which, 1 went about in, great 
fear of Miss Furbey for some time, hourly 
expecting her to throw off her disguise, ^nu 
become a Browurigg. But she coutiuuea so 
long in the same mood, aud treated, me with 
sucii gentleness and cousidemtiou, that my 
feai* gradually wox-e away. She kept no 
servant, but she never put us to any menial 
work. Tunnicliff said, “A good reason why : 
she knew well that she (Tunuiclitf) wouldn’t 
do it.” An hour or two before we were 
up, on summer mornings, I have heard her 
moving about tbo house ; and when wo came, 
down, everything was in order. Only OAce, 
for many weeks, did I catch her in a wliite 
niglitciip, with broad frills, polishing the fire- 
irons with a pair of leather gloves on. She 
told me dress-making was too sedentary for 
her, and that if she did not do other work 
she would be ill. But this was an excuse for 
not keeping a servant, and 1 quite believed 
she was a screw. Tunnicliff said I was be- 
ginning to find her out ; but 1 soon found 
out that Tunnicliff had herself no objection to 
keeping a servant, so long as it cost her 
nothing. Before breakfast she would ask o^e 
to go lialf-a-mile or more down a back lane 
into the mai'shea, to buy ber a couple of new- 
laid eggs, at a cowkeeper’s there, with a par- 
ticular caution to feel them first, and ascertain 
that they were warm. .These she would cook 
herself, aud spread them over her toast, and 
coolly eat the whole in the presence of my- 
self aud Miss Furbey. Her excuse was that 
she never had any .appetite of a morning, and 
that without some aaoh little relish, shq 
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should Sat nothing, and so lay the founda- 
tlons of a weaJc constitution. Tunnicliff was 
often getting money from unknown sources, 
and twinging it forth, generally in coppers, 
with a request that I would go and buy her 
something which she fancied. Sometimes it 
was a hot roll, or a tea-cake, or a dried lish ; 
sometimes it was grapes — slightly damaged, 
but a great many for a penny — at a grocer’s 
a long way down the road. Far or near, 
early or late, were all the same to Timuiclifl‘. 
What she wanted must be fetched ; and if I 
was a little behind time, I was grumbled at 
for my pains. When slie complained of Miss 
Furbey behind lior back, it did seem to mo 
stremge that she did not think of how she 
seat me about herself; but 1 never dared to 
refuse to go. Tunuiclitrs knowledge of the 
world, Tuiiiiieliirs notions of how she ought 
to be treated, Tuniiicliff’s ]jo\vei‘s of ridicule 
and contempt for what 1 sliould have re- 
spected, uiailc me aftaid of her. 1 believed 
that Mi.sa Furbey would think twice before 
provoking her. Indeed, I know that she once 
caught lier in the looking-glass making 
giiiuacCBi, and shaking her fiat behind her 
back, Jind never said a word, pretending that 
she had not seen anything. When we were 
all silting at work by candlelight in the par- 
lour behind the shop, Tiin»iiclili used to wink 1 
at me to bid me notice the sluulow of hei’ tall, I 
angular figure on the wainscQt, as she sat, i 
quite upright, on her chair. 1 do not know | 
how old slie wfis. My feliow-apprcnticc sfiid, ' 
Forty : if siuj’s a day but 1 do not believe j 
she was so old as that She w’ore a plain 
stuff dress, with great bishop’s sleeves, and 
was as holloAV-cliested as an old man. Her 
liose was rather longc)' tliau becomes a female 
face, and her loft eye had something peculiar 
about it. I never klle^y exactly what wtis the 
matter with it. It was not a glass eye, I 
know ; for it moved a little ; though there 
was a want of correspondence between its 
movements ami those of the, other eye that 
quite annoyed you. Wlieii the one wras intoiit 
ii]ion her work, the other seemed to be w^atcli- 
ing tne. 1 had a <lread of Mis.s Furboy’s eye, 
and could not bear, for a long time, to be 
alone with her, on account of it. My com- 
panion liad, of course, something to 8a.y about 
it. The first day^ was there, she said to- me 
privately, ‘-Have you noticed her eye?” 
She said she could always tell when she was 
in a bad temper by it. But 1 never saw any 
difference in it all the time I was there. Mis.s 
Furbey would scold 'J’mmicUll occasionally, 
whicli was generally about her habits of 
giggling. T Udieve she thought it the most 
unfortunate failing she had, and that, but for 
that, they might have got on very well toge- 
ther. Tniinicliff, every now and then, would 
break out in a fit of laughter without any 
rea.sonsble cause, and would end by setting 
me laughing too, though I hardly ever knew 
what it was about. 'J'hcre seemed to be a 
kind of inl^xiciiitioii in it ; for Tuunidiff 


could not kelp it. The fit would seize het 
sometimes in the and would be sure 

to break out again at intervals all day. A 
sneeze firora me, or an ioe£^tual attempt io 
thread a needle on the part of Miss Furbey, 
was sure to set her off. It would generally 
come on at tea-time, when her mouth was 
full. Miss Furbey said it made her so 
nervous that she really could not sit in the 
room if she gave way to it ; and 1 have often 
seen her tremble at the sound of it. She 
even implored her once so earnestly to desist 
that 1 could not help pitying her. She was 
actually pale and breathless, and seemed as 
much distressed as if she had been subjected 
to some cruel })ers6cution. There was a 
careworn loolt in her face, that I think made 
me like her from that hour. 1 talked to 
Tiinnicliff about her conduct afterwards ; but 
she said that she was an old fidget, and it 
served her right ; and that it was rather hard 
to have to slave all day for nothing, and not 
to be allowed to laugh if one was inclined. 

TunnidiiT's relatives lived a long way off, 
and Mis.s Furbc}’^ considered herself in some 
measure her guardian, and bound to look 
after her moral conduct. The principal 
grievaiico of Tunnicliff related to Sunday 
afternoons, and Miss Furbey 'a pryijig anxiety 
to know where she wwit at those times ; but 
w’hi ‘11 1 came down, and we used to go out 
together, Mis.s Furlvey became less anxious 
about her. Tunuicliff, for fear of an unfa- 
vourable report to her friends, feigned a 
dislike to the j>rcacher at Bow (Jliureh, and a 
prcfiu-cnce for one at West Ham : but as 
.soon ius we were clear of the house, she boldly 
])ro)»osefl tea-gardens. We used to go to 
efiay Hall, where there was a curious exhi- 
bition of pnpi>et3 ; or to the Adam and Eve 
beside the. river at West Ham ; or to a public 
garden tlown at Old Ford, where two painted 
sentinels guarded the entrance, and the 
grounds were ornamental with big figure- 
heads of old vessels, higlily painted, and 
looking very grim peeping out of the shrub- 
beries. Hero Tunniclitf made the acf|uaint- 
auce of a baker, which made me very 
unhappy in my mind ; for the baker began 
to talk of MLsm Fuil>ey (whom he had never 
seen) with great familiaritj", and advised 
open defiance of her. Tunuicliff bound me, 
under tlic ino.st solcnm threats, not to tell 
about her acquaintance with the baker ; and 
when Miss Furbey asked me if we had been 
to West Ham Church, I am sorry to say that. 
I answered “ Yes” in a ti'emhling voice, and 
BO became too ileeply implicated in the affair 
to get out of it. 

One day, Mi.ss Furbey told us that she was 
going away tor two days, and spoke so confi- 
dently of the trust she reposed in us, that it 
gave me a pang of remorse, Tunnidiff found 
out somehow that she was to fetch Iter 
father at Billcricay, and having once heard of 
somebody who had become reduced, and 
been compelled to go into the worJ:house in 
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that town, she decided that Miaa Furbey’s 
father wa« in Billericay workhouse; and 
that tho overseers, irritated by her implied 
neglect, had at last peremptorily insisted on 
her removing him to her own roof Having 
settled this ^or Tunnlcliif always snapped at 
a sudden idea of the kind), and being, there- 
fore, convinced that no traj) was intended on 
Miss Furbey’fl part, arraugementa were made 
for entertaining the baker out of the secret 
funds. The baker came early, and took us to 
!]^w Fair (which was going on just then), 
but they let me lag behind, aa they always 
did ; and went into shows, leaving me out- 
side ; till 1 felt like a little vagabond, and 
came home crying, and walked about the 
door, till they returned in alarm and let me 
in. When the baker, after 8upi)iug on beef- 
steaks and onions, went out and returned 
with rum in a stone bottle, and began to mix 
it, and to smoke tobacco in Mias Furbey’s back 
parlour, I was in great terror, and could 
enjoy nothing. 1 have but an indistinct re- 
membrance that a grand schoiiie against I iss 
Furbey vras agreed upon thjit niglit ; .and 
that 1 was mueli petted, and told that those 
who had stuck by them hitherto W'ould not 
be forgotten. The baker talked of a snug 
little place that he knew, whi(jh was doing a 
great many sacks ,a-weok, and was only going 
to bo given up to him on account of ill- 
health ; an<l added, with a wink, that :\< soon 
as an apprentice was actually laarrietl, sJie 
might fearlessly snap her fingers in the face 
of master or mistress. 

Miss Furbey came homo the next night in 
some kind of a coach. Tuunlcliff sat iij) lor 
her ; but I went to bed, and lay awake in 
great fear of her .smelling the stale tobacco 
smoke. 1 heard Miss l’’urhey aivive, .and | 
somebody bringing her father in ; and it 
sounded like a number of ])ersons moving a| 
large sofa or pianoforte ii]) a narrow btaircase ; | 
but. I never saw her father, all the time he 
was there. No more did Tiiunielilf ; though I 
she opened the door to them on the night of I 
Ids ari 'val. Uc was always in Miss Furbey’s | 
bed-room, by which she was eompelleil to I 
.sleep ill an attic ; and Tuiiniclitr, Irom a yard 
at the back of the house, ou<‘e saw a grey- 
lioiuled figure through tlie litilo (liunion»l- 
paned window, sitting in Miss Fiu bey’s old 
Ktuiied chaii’, as motionless as a statue. We 
knew he was afflicted in someway ; but Mi.^s 
Furbey seldom spoke about him. In her 
prim and quiet way she went about preparing 
ills food, which he used to rap for, when he 
wanted it, with a stick, upon tlie floor over- 
head. She made liim a black velvet cajj, 
witli a gilt-wire tassel, and spent lialf her 
time in attending upon him — ^nevor going out, 
as she used to do. I think this impoverished 
her, and was the cause of her stinting herself 
more than ever. Tunnicliff began to grvmible, 
because we always had boiled iniittoii now, 
from which the greater part of the broth 
went upstairs ; leaving Tunnicliff said, 


nothing but boiled rags. Misa Furbey, with 
more deceit than I ever knew ker to be 
guilty of before, used to make a show of dis^ 
cussing every day what we should have for 
diuner, and always ended by having mutton. 
Since her father had been there, slie used to 
ask mo to fetch such things ; but ibis parti- 
cular errand I always detested. My instruc- 
tions were to ask for two pounds of neck of 
mutton, at sixpence, and to be sure to get it 
at Higginbotham’s. Higginbotham was a 
rich bulclier, whose shop stood out towards 
the roadway, a little lower down. He was 
very sharp and quick with such small cus- 
tomers ; and when he got to know me, and 
my invariable order, he used to make me 
ashamed by spying me coming from the other 
side of the road, and beginning to cut and 
weigh the exact quantity beforehand. 1 hated 
him, and if he is living there still (whicli is 
not very likely) I hope he will see this, 
luiiiiicliif's matrimonial scheme must have 
been ripening about this time ; for her ideas 
ran much upon weddings. One day she said 
to Miss Furbey, after coughing and treading 
on my toe under tlie table, “ i wonder you 
never got inan iod, Miss Furbe}'.” 

Miss Furbey answered caludy, as it the 
question had been merely the whispering of 
her own thoughts : “ Well, I w.'is very near 
being iiiamed once.” 7’imniclitt’ trod on my 
toe again, and asked for parLicuIurs. Miss 
i’urbey took a j)iu out of her mouth, pinned 
her work to lier knee, — for slie was stitching 
iijAvard, — and answered : “ My papa wished 
lue to break it oil.’’ Tunnicliff could not keep 
down a giggle at this, and when Miss Furbey 
addeil that slie was firmly resolved never to 
marry during lier papa’s lifetime, nothing 
but Miss Furbey’s dreamy absorption in her 
stitching c<juld fi a ve prevented her remarking 
Tanuicliff’s amusement. She trod so much 
upon my toes, and took (as she alw\*iyB did) so 
little jnecautioii to prevent its being seen, 
that 1 was obliged to move my cliair. When the 
fit had somewhat subsided, she said, “ Oh, do 
tell me who he was like, Miss Furbey.” Mias 
Furbey rose from her chair, and taking a 
little ring of key.s from lier side pocket, 
opened one of an old-fashioned cheat of 
drawers, dipped her liaud in, and brought up 
immediately a little casket. And there, in an 
oval gilt ring, uixm a black ground, was the 
porti-ait of a gentleman in a scarlet uniform. 
I recollect it now, for I saw it often after- 
wards. He bad light blue eyes and light hair. 
His a]?peanince was not very soldierlike ; , but 
T think it surprised Tunuiclifl*. ami made her 
wonder whether Miss Furbey had been good- 
looking in her youth. I asked Miss Furbey 
if he had ever been to battle ? ^he saia, 
“ No ; he was a volun*teer, and used only 
to wear the uniform now and then.” But 
Tupuicliff regariled the bringing out of the 
portrait as a defeat, and let the subject drop ; 
upon which Miss Furbey put the little casket 
away again, and locked the drawer. Not 
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Teiy lone after that, TttimicEff iuddenly 
absconded, bavitag first of all taken away 
what belonged to her piecemeal, and ao 
stealthily, timt I, who slept in the same room 
with her, and believed myself in her confi- 
dence, never perceived any change till she 
was gone. She had always boasted to me 
that when the time came,* she would boldly 
declare herself to be the wife of the baker, 
and defy any one to detain her. But her 
heart must have failed her; for she stole 
away, upon some pretence, after breakfast 
one morning, dressed jnst as usual (only a 
little cleaner) and was seen no more. Miss 
Furbey, after runuliig about frantic half the 
day, received a letter from her, in which she 
enclosed certain lines, which she said wonhl 
let lier know what had taken place that 
morning at West Ham Church, and wound 
up with the insolent defiance which she had 
promised to deliver by word of mouth. 

We went on very quietly after tliat, and I 
got to like Miss Furbey more and more. It 
was incredible what a difference TunniclifiTs 
departure had made. Miss Furbey found out 
now that she had slandered her very much 
in the neighbofirhood, which she said did 
not matter ; but 1 know it vexed her a little. 
We -managed to get through just as much 
work as before, and used to chat a little, too. 
Both of 118 felt the change ; but old Mr 
Furbey, overhead, seemed to get woi’se. She 
used to get him some prescriptions made up 
at the Dispensary, in two bottles (a large 
black wine bottle, and a small phial), and she 
had to run up to give him some of these, 
besides both occasionally, every two hours ; 
but be became so irritable at last, that I have 
seen her come down in tears. If she was but 
a few minutes behindhand, he would rap so 
violently on the floor as to make iia jum]), 
and repeat liis rapping louder than ever be- 
fore she could get up the stairs. Miss Furbey 
told me that he got worse and worse, but 1 re- 
marked that she never seemed tolike to send for 
a doctor ; till one morning, just at daylight, 
she came into my room and shook me till 1 
awoke, and begged me to dress immediately, 
and go and fetch a physician, wlio lived in 
the Bow Hoad. The physician came twice, 
and I saw Miss^ Furbey each time count out 
ten and sixpence for him, and wrap that sum 
in a piece of paper ; but his patient died on 
the third day after I had fetched him. Miss 
Furbey did not seem to me to grieve deeply 
— whetiier^it was that she had become worn 
out with her watching, or that the stern busi- 
ness that she had to go about, alone, mode 
h^r determine to euppi’ess her grief, or whe- 
ther (which I snsjiect was the truth), the 
^ceased, had been sq grievous a burden to 
JJRr that, in spite -of her sense of duty and 
, ^jffection for him, a feeling of relief which she 
^ ®^carcely recognised herself was mingling with 
regret. Sotiie mystery was attached to 
er father of which 1 never knew the truth. 
^^^\innicliff’s last Idea, before fiftie ran away,' 

was that he had 'forged to a large amount, 
and was thete hiding from justice. There 
was a tumour in the neighbourhood that he . 
had been a bankrupt many years Wore, and 
had, for some reason, neglected to give him- 
self np as the law required ; but I do not 
believe that any one (save Miss Furbey her- 
self), knew whence he came, or what was his 
true history. On the morning of his death, 
Miss Furbey wrote a number of letters pn 
black-edged paper, which she posted herself, 
and I think she expected visitors in conse- 
quence, but none came. We two were the 
only persons (except the undertakers), who 
att^aed the funeral. This undertaker also 
professed to be a coal merchant and an 
agent to a fire and life insurance, which he 
might have been, but he was np more an 
undertaker than I was. Miss Furbey learned 
that he gave the job to a carpenter and 
joiner, who gave it to a real undertaker, and 
all that the original person diil, 1 believe, was 
to attend in a rusty suit of black, and (to use 
an undertaker’s pbrase), to see the funeral 
“performed.” ^ Miss Furbey drove a hard 
bargain with him for eight pounds, five pounds 
down, and the rest, as he said, to be made 
easy to her. And so, for a year and a half 
afterwards, she used to scrape together 
small sums of half a crown, or live shillings, 
with which I made many a journey to the 
coal and fire agent, who w rote eiich instalment 
down on the back of a bill with sad embellish- 
ments, which became worn to tatters before 
that everlasting debt was paid. 

Miss Furbey, I am sure, never deliberately 
regarded the death her father in any other 
light than as a misfortune that had befallen 
her ; but there was a cliange in her now, jind it 
seem ed in th e place too — th >m gl oom to a certain 
degree of cheerfulness — which my youthful 
mind was quick to detect. T had been nearly 
twelve months with Miss Furbey when her 
father died, and for twelvemonths more we 
took no new apprentice, and there was scarcely 
any change in our way of life. But, one 
afternoon, I came in from a little journey, 
and found a stranger in the shop, talking with 
her. He was a pale little man, dreased in 
black coat and trow.ser.s, shoes fastened with 
black riband ^ in large bows, and a white 
neckcloth, which had a yellowish tinge, and 
was spotted, here and there, with what laun- 
dresses call iron-mould. 11c was not exactly 
shabby in other respects; but he looked as ,it i 
he had been brushed and made up to the best ^ 
advantage. Ho was slightly bald, but bis 
hair was light, and not so grey as his wliiskers,, 
and he might perhaps have been no older than 
fifty. I did not know then where be came 
fix)ra, nor what was his excuse for coming ; . 

but he talked very slowly and deliberately 
about the weather, and other trifles, and 
loitered about, and seemed vetj loath tp 
go. He came many times after that, and 
goaslpped in the same way ; till at last I fomid 
him sitting in the back padour. He took 
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anuff at long injwvala, and sat cross-legged j else, Hisa Furbe^r wasj' to «toe extent, tie 
triti his hanakerchief always on hia knees, victim of the selfishness of othen; though 
and liked to look %this broad shoes, which had she always spoke well of her husband, JMail as 
bumps all over then^, like the top of a plum- she survived him, kept the oval portrait , 
pie. He was rather slow and prim in his hanging on the wall, years after she had pat 
ways ; but he told anecdotes of the volunteers, off her widow’s cap, and bad- drof^ed again 
and of old actresses, and bucks' of long ago, into her ohl, prim, quiet way of Ufe. 

which amused us very much. Miss h’uibey 

told me he _ wm a very old fneud ; the BLINDNESS. 

faithfulost friend that ever was (she said this 

with tears in her eyes) although they It is a curious speculation why so much 
had not seen each other for many years, more compassion and sympathy arc sliown 
and that he was a stockbroker, and that his to the blind than to any other class of 
friends were liighly respectable ; and by sufferers from personal imperfection or in- 
degrees I came to the knowledge that ho was firraity. Tiieir case is sad enough, no doubt, 
courting, and to find out, when he laughed, .a and their privations are great and constant, 
slight resomblance between his features and But tbeir disadvantages -are not to be coin- 
those of the portrait in the casket. Miss pared with those of persons of deficient intel- 
Furbey used to dress specially to receive binj, lect, or with those of the deaf, wliile their 
for she had a large store of dress^'S of Irish personal sufleriiig is much less than tliat of 
poplin and brocaded silk, rather out of date ; the deformed or maimed. Those who 
but, as sl»e said, “very good,” and 1 several suppose blindness to be a wome misfortune 
times s.aw her arranging her two cork-screw than deafness, are thinking, we suspect, of 
curls in tlie looking-glass, and picking out a total blindness in comparison with partial 
grey hair willi a jiair of tweezers. She was de<afncss ; whereas we must have both total or 
rather fond of talking about her lover. She both partial, in order to a true comparison. The 
admitted to me that be \vas much changed full power of communication?with other minds 
since she first knew him ; but, slie added, ‘-so 
am J, 1 dare say.” I believe she still liked the 
stockbroker vei-y much indeed, in a quiet way. 

It was arrange J, after a while, that ne should 
visit her bn tbx'ec stated nights per week ; but 

he dropped in aocideiiLally one morning, just have been assigned in our former account of 
after Mias Furbey bad stepiied out, and that class,* Accordingly, no deaf ^and dumb 
waited to .sec her in the back room. Ho person htis* ever yet excelled in any matter in 
talked with me on that occasion a good deal, which intellectual power, a vigorous and 
and asked ino w'hetlier wm were very busy, sound mind, was required ; wdiile there id 
and whether I was a little apiirentice, and scarcely anything that some blind person or 
whether we were always as bn,sy as we other has not excelled in, except painting 
were then, and other questions wdiicb I have and decoration. Yet- the blind obtain by 
forgotten, but which 1 think I aiisYrercd at far the readiest and most genial sympathy, 
the time to liis satisfaction. Soon alter that, They are picturesque and affecting on the 
Miss lurbey told me, in gicat agitation, that stage, where the deaf are made simply ridi* 
they were about fo be married, and I went culous. The deaf are abuuchintly quizzed; 
home for a week’s holydays. When I came their mistakes being eminently quizzable. 
back, the slockiwokcr was living in the But who quizzes the blind 1 The commonest 
house, and Miss Furboy was no longer Miss remark in tlie world is that the blind are 
Iiiijey, but Mrs. Panuenter. I know her cheerful aud agreeable in company, while the 
husband always treated her kindly; but be deaf arc morose and unhappy ; yet it does not 
sat about a great deal with bis handker- seem to occur to observers that, to make the 
chief on his knees ; and beyond nmddliug comparison complete, they should follow the 
m the garden behind the bouse, or knock- two into solitude. If they could peep through 
into the wall, or putting up a tlie keyhole, they would see the counterpart 
shelf when required, he was evidently no of the contrast ; the deaf huay, unembarrassed 
great assis^nce to her. She kept him well and happy ; and the blind, not necessarily 
iuppUed with white ueckclotlis of a better idle or unhappy, but without th^. animation 
Oolour than he used to m car, for she stai'ched inspired by social pleasures, which are the 
and ironed them herself. He w^t up to delight of their Uvea. Now this supeurior 
I now and tlicn. He called it goirjg on sympathy in the case of the blind must be 

^ange; but whether he really went on natural, or it would not be so general. It is 
Cliange, or had anything ^to do there, Ido no doubt owing to the smaller esseutial differ- 
not know. I fancy his friends gave him a ences between the blind and. the generality of 
little money now and then; a^d tliat his persons, together with thq very evident and 
^ stockbroking business (if he had any at all) appreciable nature of th^r privations. In 
was not lum-ative. iwoportloa as :the case of the deaf becomes 

On tlio whole, I am inclined to think that - 7 -^. r-r-v--* 

in her matrimonial ventjdre, as in everything ' /* * ^ page 1 34 of the present volume, ^ 


enjoyed by the blind gives them all that is 
necessary for the development ol every essen- 
tial faculty ; while the deaf aud dumb must 
reiuaiu radically deficient in mental }K)wer 
1 and trainimr all tbeir lives, for reasons which 
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better uiitlei*etood, the sympftthjr will be more 
equally balanced ; axid, we imaglnej will 
filially transcend all that is felt for any other 
ini|>erfect beings, excSept the mentally de- 
ficient. The blind are, on the whole, pretty 
well aware of their own c.'ise. Not only those 
who have become blind know what they lose, 
but those who are born blind, gather enough 
from the people about them to be in a 
great degree sensible of their privations ; and 
the thing to be looked to in their case is to 
keej) them cheerful and happy ; whereas the 
deaf and dumb are so oddly comidacent, so 
conceited and flippant, so given to joke and 
quiz, that their giiardiims have rather to 
I'epresB their levity, and take down their com- 
placency. And here again is another natnral 
and general reason why the blind inspire the : 
readier and more general symiiathy. T'hcy ; 
are the superior and ifie more consciously j 
suffering order ; although their case is inftnitel3" 
the less really unfortunate of the two. 

“With nil this symjjathy, however, the case 
of the blind never even began to be truly eon- j 
Bidered until the structure and functions of the 
brain began to be understood. C^Jerlain powers I 
and acts of the blind seemed as like a miracle, 
up to a quarter of a century ago, as the idiot 
striking the hours in the alisence of all 
clocks and watches. 'NVIien the blind Dr. 
SaundcrfeO’i was d^u’ng, he saiil, in answer, to 
the aatonishiiicnt of a friend at his remark 
about Home matter of measurement, Ah ! 
this is oile of the manj^ things we blind 
people can do, that scorn to surprise you very 
much, but are very simple and natural to I 
us.” During Dr. Saunderson’s life, which | 
lasted fifty-seven years, hU abilitic.s w’oro the , 
amazement of one king after another, one j 
philosopher after another, and doctors, 
scholars, and common people out of num-j 
her ; yet nobody seems to have learned a 
lesson from him. He was only a year ohl when 
he lost his sight by small-pox ; so liiat he 
could not be supposed to be qualified for his 
subsequent attainments by anything he had | 
seen in that lime. No doubt, even that much ; 
experience of light, form, and colour, w<is ofj 
high value to him. When we consider how 1 
an infant of a year old knows father and ! 
mother, and the cut, and the moon, and likes 
flovrers and gay colours, and tries to catch 
flics and birds, we may understand that, 
whether Dr. Saundei son was conscious of it 
or not, hia notions of persons and things must 
have been very diflereut from those of one who 
had never received any inipres-sions through 
the eye at all. The general action of his mind 
must have been aided by the brief glimpse of 
light that was allowed him ; but lus peculiar 
attainments were precisely those in wliich 
sight is least needed ; though observers at 
the time, and his biographers since, have 
noted as a sort of miracle his achievement of 
much that they are accustomed to use their 
eyc.s about, and therefore suppose to be 
impossible of aceomplishment without eyes. 


They are nob so much astonished at his telling 
more accurately than anybody else the size of 
a room by the sound of the voices and foot- 
steps in it ; nor at his telling by the feel in 
the open air when, the smallest fleece of 
cloud passed over the sun. Whatever ho 
could learn by nicety of sense they can be- 
lieve in at once. And his classical learning, 
— BO great that he lectured in admirable 
Latin, with plenty of Greek citation, — they 
can easily admit, undersiandiug how oral 
iustniction might serve his turn. It was his 
geography, mathematics, aud astronomy that 
amazed them. That a man who could 
hardly be said ever to have seen earth 
or heaven should be the friend aud com- 
mentator of Nenvton, should announce disco- 
veries about the equator and the poles, should 
describe the solar system, with its motions, 
aud its forma, aud its spaces, without ever 
seeing sun, moon, or star ; these were the 
things that seenieil marvellous to other 
people, but very simple and natural to him- 
self. Whereas, nowthatNve knf>w whatseparate 
liicultiea we have for tlicae things, they seem, 
almost as simple and natural to us. Menial 
ai'ilhmetic is a common exercise, in most 
good schools. The shapes of things are ae 
re.aflilv known, by touch as by siglit, by all 
wdio practise going about in the dark; and 
the blind pupils of every as,ylum show that 
thi.s is quite as easv without ever having seen 
the form. The ilitrerenee between them and 
us, i.s, that if tluy v/ore to see the objects they 
would probably not know them before touch- 
ing them ; thougli even this turns out to be 
not quite so certain as it was sijppos(*d some 
time ago. More of that when we have done 
wuh i)r. Saiinderson. As for his geogra- 
phical knowledge;, why should he not liave it 
as well as we ? When once he had learned 
in hi.s walks how much a mile was, why 
should he not extend tlui conception to one 
hundred miles or one thousand, as well as 
we ? And when he had learned any form 
at all, why not the form of a continent, or a 
river-course, or a chain of mountains ? What 
he did mt know was, what they all looked 
like ; which is not precisely the question in 
geography. Accordingly, in all good schools 
for the blind, tlici'e are globes and maps with 
an embossed surface, instead of black, white, 
and coloured marks. In a foreign country 
where wai travelled several thousand miles, 
twenty years ago, we met with a blind boy, 
who was much interested in hearing of our 
travels. He got his embossed map, and 
traced our route, without a single mistidce, 
up one river and down another ; over the 
mountains, now south, now west ; there was 
not a town, nor any chief stage of that great 
journey, that he did not put his finger on. 
To him, as to Dr. Saunderaon and all his 
class when educated, this thing seemed very 
simple and natural. Dr. Saundei*son learned 
his Greek .and Liitin at a Yorkshire school, 
where he took his chance among other boys. 
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Hia father, \7ho was an exoiaeman, took great 
pains in exercising him in arithmetic ; and the 
success was so remarkable that two gentle- 
men undertook, when he was about eighteen, 
to have him taught algebra and geometry. 
He made his own signs,— an excellent s} stem 
of tliem, — on a board which had sets of pin- 
holes, and pins witii large and small heads. 
His geometrical ligures he made with pins 
and threads. One fact worthy of notice is) 
that he found great difficulty in understand- 
ing a demonstration of Hr. Halley’s which 
appeared not very difficult to other geome- 
tricians ; but when he had got a notion of 
what was wanted, he worked out the same 
problem in his own way, so as to make it 
clear to others as well as to himself. T)r. 
Halley’s statement, in fact, involved a visual 
idea, of which probably no one concerned, 
except the blind man, was aw.-irc. This blind 
man succeeded Whiston, by Newton’s recom- 
mendation, in the mathematical professorship 
at Cambriilge. Queen Anne made him 
Master of Arts for tho purpose ; and 
George the Second ma<le liiiii Doctor of Law.s. 
A liiglier honour than all, Ids commentary on 
Newton’s Drincupia was published simply on 
the ground of its value, iieoi’Iy twenty >oai*a 
after hia death. Surely tho case of a man 
w’ho, so long ago, used to sit with his board 
before him, listening to the reading of Euclid 
and Archimedes iu Greek, should have pre- 
pared us much sooner than it did to recognise 
and train the faculties of tho blind. How 
was it that we went on for above a century 
gaping and staruig at tills learned man, 
without fietting to work to see what othei 
blind people could do ? Some say it was be- 
cause Dr. Sauuderaon’s temper was very 
bad. He was extremely rpiarrelsoine, cer- 
tainly ; but, so are some yicrsous who can see ; 
and wo are rather accustoiued to suppose that 
education viill mend their tempers, than that 
it can possibly make iheiii w'orse. The good 
exciseman who took such pains with liis boy 
may have indulged him too much, and may 
have treated that temper of his with false 
tenderness ; but we presume it would have 
been worse if bo energetic and industrious a 
nature had been left without object ami 
employment. 

As to the difference between the blind and 
the eeeing about knowing form by the 
eye, there are some curious facts on record. 
It is, we believe, a very ancient piizzle wliether 
a person born blind and obtaining sight,'- 
would know by the eye a cube from a globe. 
However ancient it may be, the question was 
revived when the gi’eat surgeon, Cbescldcn, 
couched a boy who was born blind, and 
observed what he could do with his new 
sense ; and again, when, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, a great stir was made about educa- 
ting the blind. We ourselves wero fond of 
putting the question to all manner of persons, 
and comparing the answers. Take a blind 
boy, who has handled a globe all his life, and 


who knows it perfectly well from his mother’s 
square work-box of the same size : restore his 
sight, as Cheselden did, and sliow him the 
globe (taken out of its frame) and the box set 
side by side on the table. Don’t let him 
touch either ; and then see if he can tell 
which is the globe and which is the box. Can 
he tell ? Ignorant and thoughtless persons 
say off-hand, “ Tell ! To be sure he can. If 
he can see, how can he help knowing ?” Meta- 
physicians say (what we, in our metaphysical 
years, used to Bay vei*y confidently), “Cer- 
tainly not. The ideas of one sense are in their 
very nature different from those of another 
sense, and need to be combined by lusssociation. 
Here, no association has been permitted, and 
the sense is wholly new, and therefore he 
cannot possibly tell the cube from tho 
globe.” Now that we know more about the 
brain and its faculties, men of science speak 
much less confidently. They wish to try a 
c.a.sc before pronouncing ; but they would not 
be surprised at finding that the express 
faculty of recognising form miglit serve for 
the ]nirpose, without tho help of touch. In 
this uncertainty, what facts have we ? That 
same boy was very fond of pears. He was 
shown a and an apple lying side by side, 
and t old : “ Now you know an apple from a 
pear, by feeling it. Tell us, w’ith your hands 
behind yfuir back, which is the pear, and you 
shall have it.” He looked and looked again, 
his mouth w'atcriiig all the time, and he could 
not make it out. In an instant, he darted out 
his hand, with his eyes shut, knew the pear- 
by the first touch, and ale it iu a trice. So 
we Icnrii little by that, and that little seems 
to show that he did mt recognise form by 
the 03’e. 

The first feeling after the restoration 
of sighl, is, that everything seen touches 
the ej’e, and when the iierson w^ants to lay 
hold of any object, lie lays hold of liis own 
eye. These bewildering impressions may 
well confuse and confound the brain -action of 
the sense. One of the most curious per- 
plexities of this Bame boy, came out of tho 
clasp of a bracelet. That clasp contained the 
miniature of his father. He knew tlie portrait,, 
but w^ns excessively distressed to know how 
it could come there. Measuring it bj'- hie | 
father’s liiee he could not make tiiem agree ; 
and ho said it was unaceouiilable to him as 
putting a quart of anytiiiug into a pint 
measure. And yet it is said that Dr. Saun- 
dersop could converse learnedly, — really wiih 
perfect coiTectncss — on the laws of perspec- 
tive; a proof, if the assertion be a. fact, that 
some things which seem most to depend on I 
sight are really independent of the eye, as 
others are of the visual facult}’^ itsidf. 

We now know something of the latent capa- 
cities in the blind. If ever we thought that 
they could only make baskets, and mats, and 
ropes, and play the organ p.isRably, we now 
perceive how much we vrer© mistaken, ntid our 
sense of duty towards that class of sufferers i 
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ihudt be exalted in propoftion. This aame sym- managers; but they acted tipon and with 
patliy that we are all so prone to feci on their clear success. We do nut relish such addressee^ 
behalf is often very mischievous to them, and public byran-si^ihg (we mean by a body 
instead of being any solace. The commonest, of sufferers exhibiting^ themselves to raise 
—let us say boldly, the vulgarest, — shows money, by means of their privations and devo- 
itsclf first in taking excessive care that the tions together); but, if such utterance must be 
blind child does not hurt i tself Pray observe, for a litiie permitted, at least let it be true, 
we say excessive cai'e. In its home, wc see the Next, we object to the false sensibility 
xnotlier, and everybody else, removing every which would keep the blind (or indeed any 
thiugoutof its way, opening all doors, catching other imperfect) persons from “ a knowledge 
hold of its petticoats, or never leaving hold of of what they lose,” as the expression com- 
tliem, never letting it alone, to do what it can monly is. Surely they lose quite enough, 
and likes. It is tender-spirited, timid, and alter the utmost has been done for them ; 
excessively cross or passionate. Put the and what right have we to keep from 
same child into a good school for tlie blind, them anything that they are able to learn ? 
and what is it like in a month's time 1 Why, We do not mean, of course, that we are 
it, runs up and down stairs, scuds along the to bemoan their lot, — to sit down in the 
passages with merely the finger-tips touching dust with them, like Job’s comforters, and 
the wall, lays a hand precisely on the knob enumerate all tlie blessings they may wish 
of every door, washes and dresses witli perfect for in vain. All that may be left to the 
neatness, swings, mns races — even playing consciousness of the blind. What we mean 
blind man’s buff by the car — says lessons, is, that we do not see the kindness of being 
dines quite cleverly by the aid of the blind silent to a lame person about the view 
man’s fork,— £0 made as to hold just a proper from a mountain top, or to a deaf person 
mouthful — ^laughing instead of crying, at any about the echoes at Killamey, or to a blind 
tumbles, blunders, or little difficulties not yet person about a sunrise at sea, or a sunset 
surmounted. The mother, coining to visit her among the mountains. If the blind person 
cbild, is all amazement. Can this merry, ever saw sunsets, he will be eager to have 
active, dexterous, agile child be the same that the impression revived by descriptions. We 
was so lately fretting in her arms, the know one who gets read to him all the 
constant anxiety of the entire household ? critiques upon the picture galleries from the 
, Next, when there must be addresses spoken, newspapers; ;\8 we know a person become 
or hymns sung, on anniversary or other deaf, who once was musical, who reads with 
charity occasions by the children, the adilress vast pleasure all accounts of new oratorios, 
and the hymn will always be found stuffed and Loudon concerts. If the blind have 
full of the very things the children know never seen, they ought to know as much as 
nothing about, and would not naturally speak they can of what interests other people, 
of They tell the audience precisely what Eeally, one might as well caution young 
the audience knows, and they themselves do people against dancing in the presence of the 
not know ; — how much they lose by not seeing old. For that matter, we might as well 
sun or star, how beauteous are the hues of the put our finger in our eye, when a sailor or 
flowers and the rainbow that they shall never traveller tells us of the beauties ot Batavia, 
behold— that to them nature is a blank, and or the glories of the Himalayas. How many 
so on ; whereas, if they speak or sing at all, it of us will see those beauties and glories ? 
should be wlfat they can feel, about what they The less chance there is of ourgoing to see them, 
have gained, and not about wdmt they lose, the more important it is that we should learn 
It was bad enough that Hr. Biacklock, in from those who can describe them to us. A 
Scotland, and a blind lady, in England, wrote bedridden ohl lady likes to hear, when her 
descriptive poems. They had a mind to do it,' daughter comes in from her walk, about the 
and they did it ; and of course the descrip- dew on tlie hedges, and the purple light upon 
tions were merelj(;»)vouderful as a matter of the hill ; and we ought to take for granted 
memory, and not good as descriptions ; but it that the stricken blind will enjoy the rousing 
is far worse to put such things into children’s of old visual memories, as we all enjoy reviv^'^ 
mouths as genuine utterance, and, above all, ing the stories of our youth. The fact ^ is, 
AS religious sentiment. Wo were once behind it is now too late to prevent this happy 
the scenes in such a case. There was to be a process of participation. The blind can now 
public meeting for the benefit of a Blind read — a good many of them— and all wi^ 
Asylum. An address, in verse, was asked for by and by; and when our literature is 
in various directions, and several were sent in, opened to them, none shall say them 
and thought very beautiful. But a bystander as to any matter that is contained in books: 
observed that they were all crammed witli Their nice si^iise of touch, which used to bo 
stars, beams, gleams, hues, and so forth, and little more than an empty marvel to us, we 
suggested that trial should be made to pro- have now learned to make use of in unbarring 
duce one without a single direct visual the doors which shut them out from litera-' 
image in it, — nothing but what some inmate ture. We now print books fdr^them, in a 
or another, of that very school had felt or type which they feel, instead of see ; an 
thought. This ueemed a new idea to the embossed type which they learn to run over 
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'witli their finders with great readinesB. We 
know a rich wl^ .apenda many of her 
lonely hours in r^dmg.^ thi? way ; and we 
know a poor old washerwoman become blind, 
who has got over the difficulty of the 
thickened skin of her finger, and, with eyes 
upraised, sits enjoying the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress during the time that her family are 
out at wo]%. In our blind schools, the 
children read in classes, as quickly as, and 
far more intelligibly than, pupils in most 
schools : where the custom is to poke over the 
book, and stop the harsh voice between 
every two words. A monthly Magazine for 
the Blind has been recently published by 
Chapman and Hall, which will be a daily 
blessing to finger-readers. In Saunderson’s 
time, who would have listened to a prophecy 
that the blind would be educated much like 
other people ; that the girls would sew and 
dress their hair as nicely as anybody else, — 
and that there would be other Saundersons, 
men learned in mathematics and cK'issics ; that 
all would read and write to amuse their leisure; 
read books in a raised type, and write on desks 
so made that they can scribble private lettei-s 
in all privacy, and fold, and fasten them 
without help ? Yet all this we now see done ; 
and who shill say how much more ameliora- 
tion may grow out of it 1 

Tliis embossed printing is tried on various 
plans, each of which lias some merit of its 
own : but we feel no doubt about sticking to 
I the ordinary alphabet.* We have no doubt 
I that several changes would be desirable if 
we now had to introduce the whole art of 
printing ; but, as it is only printing for the 
blind that has to bo practised, we tiiiiik that 
no advantage can compensate for the hard- 
fdiip to the recently blind of losing their 
accustomed alphabet, or for the difficulty of 
preparing good literature for the use of the 
blind, instead of sending our ordinary books 
direct to press. We look about us and see^ 
first, tens of thousands of blind persons who 
want to read — next, a whole literature 
of noble books, which it would illumine the 
life of the blind to read — then, a print- 
ing-pi'ess, and its types ready to bring the 
other two together ; and we say. Do not 
stand speculating, and inventing, and devis- 
ing, and keeping all that multitude waiting. 
Give them wlmt you have ready for them 
now, and see about improvements after- 
' wards. 

, press is Mr. John Edward Taylor’s, 

at! 10, iLittle Queen Street, Lincoln’s lun 
Yields, London. And either he or his friend, 
the Iteverend William Taylor, 73, Oxford 
I Terrape, Hyde Park, London, will give any 
iuffirmatiou about this new magazine, or re- 
ceive any subscribers’ names. The monthly 
numbers ' are onlv sixpence each. Six shil- ! 
lings a year will give that great pleasure 
and benefit to some who said, when the films 

* Sco vol. yii. p. 


were gathering over their eyes, and when 
no straining of their sight would . avail any 
longer, that they should never read again. 
How pleasant to ask them now whether th^ 
was not a little mistake of theirs ! 

DOING BUSINESS IN FBANCE. 

They order this matter better in France, 
says^ Sterne, at the commencement of his 
Sentimental Journey; but, as he does not 
state what the matter is to which he adverts, 
we are left to imagine any one of a thousand 
matters, according to the amount and degree- 
of our faith in French excellence. A little- 
experience of travel in Franco has satisfied 
me — who am not of the sentimental class 
— ^that in holding up this unknown quality 
for emulation, Sterne could not ' have meant 
to eulogise the way in which business (as wo 
understand the word on this side of the water) 
is .'arried on in many parts of that vivacious 
country. 

The passport question — that constant 
source of irritation to the wandering Briton-— 
is too familiar to a Frenchman to cause him 
much concern, although he sometimes likes to 
make a difficulty. X remember a case in point. 

Some twenty years ago, a beautiful ffirl 
j landed at Boulogne from ^gland, surrounded 
i by all the 6c]at which attaches to a prima- 
I donna’s successful first season. The formularies 
I of examination were not so brief then aswenow 
thankfully acknowledge them to be. When 
Mademoiselle Bellarosa presented herself 
with her dame de compagiiie, to undergo the 
ordeal, the young Custom-house clerk gazed 
more intently upon her than was usual 
with him in passing travellers along. It 
might have been her fame or it might have 
been her beauty, undimmed by the sea* 
sorrow of a rough passage ; or, perhaps it was 
her fame and beauty combined. He limi- 
ted himself, liowever, to the formal ques- 
tions, and Mademoiselle Bellarpsa, glaa to 
be dismissed, sought her hotel. The next 
morning she was anxious to set out for Paris; 
but, it was found that the provisional pass- 
port usually given in exchange, until the 
original was returned at the central office 
in the capital was not forthcoming. The com- 
missionaire of the hotel bid charged for it in 
his bill — ^it was A is way of doing business- 
before he received it ; he could not tell why 
the passport had not been delivered ; there 
must be some little mistake ; 1 will arrange 
you that,’* were his own (English) Worcb, 
before you can think twice upon him;” 
and he really departed with the intontlpn 
of fulfilling his promise. But iji half an hour 
he returned with a perplexed — ^and, if he 
hadn’t been a Frenchman and a commis- 
sionaire, 1 should have said, a downcast — air, 
witliout the required document. It must,” 
he observed (in English, which language, as 
the lady wak Ttaliau, he appeared to prefer 
in communication with her), " it must that 
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Misa have the goodness to render herself to the 
office even of passports to retire her own 
which meant that a personal attendance 
was necessary. 

1 have known some who — but, without in- 
stituting disadvantageous companions, I shall, 
merely remark that Mademoiselle Bellarosa 
behaved admirably, and walked with her 
dame do compagnio and the commis* 
sionaire to the bureau. TJie individual who 
presided there was nuignificently attired — 
perhaps for the occasion. Without descril>- 
ing his toilette, it may be enough to saj* 
that he had on a pair of very tight-fitting 
white kid gloves, so closely buttoned at tlie 
wrists, that how lie managed to write in them 
seemed a miracle. It was he who had 
officiated at the Custom-house, and had 
taken down the address of Hjidemoiselle 
Bellarosa. lie was pi’ofuse in exj)res- 
sions of courtesy and I’egrot. 1 1 desolated him 
to be compelled to demand the presence of so 
charming a person, but tlic rigour of the 
law (lie w'as telling stories all the time) left 
him no alternative. A milliojj times would 
he have preferred to die under the most 
fearful tortures rather than — of his own free 
will — have caused the slightest inconvenience 
to Mademoiselle ; but a hVenebman’s duty to 
Lis couutiy was paramount over every other 
consideration, llis duties did not, however, 
appear to be veiy pressing ; for, he iininc' 
diately opened a conversation which, from 
the variety of its topics, and the energy 
bestowed on them, would have occupied 
until f!he hour for shutting up the office, 
if Mademoiselle Bellarosa had not brought 
him t(j the point by asking for her passport. 
Recalled to this frail world, the magnificent 
young clerk dipped bis pen in the ink and 
1 proceeded to put a series of official questions, 
making pretence the while of writing 
down the answers j which, if they had been 
literally entered, would not have occupied 
I him two minutes had he not fa-equently left 
i oir to look at Mademoiselle. The lady’s 
I patience was at last exhausted, and she urged 
i him, rather angrily, to make an end of 
j his task. Like everything else, therefore, 
it was brought to a close, Mademoiselle 
signed it, and, Lenij^iiig the accustomed fee, 
demanded her pa^^irt. / 

“Such a thing had never been heard of! 
The bare thougiit of it was enough to drive 
him to distraciion 1 3'o treat Mademoiselle, 

a person so diatingnished, so ” Here he 

checked himself. “ No, he would rather die 
a thousand deaths (the old story) than not 
himself carry the passport to tlie lady's hotel 
the moment the office was closed.” 

f-iut,” exclaimed Madeuioisellc Bellarosa, 
in a state of mind divided between vexation 
and amusement, “ 1 want immediately to 
1 leave Boulogne. The horses are already in 
the carriage j I wait for nothing but my 
passport.’* 

“ It is not yet stamped, mademoiselle” re- 


turned her official persecutor, driven to bis 
last resource ; formality accomplisbed 

at another bureaul .I hasten to deposit the 
paper at your feet.** ’ lliere was nothing to 
be done. Mademoiselle Bellarosa cast an 
anigry glance at the infatuated young clerk, 
and left the place. 'When she was gone, 
he (as lie afterwards mentioned to a 
friend) seized the pen with which shs had 
signed her name, and kissed it “ a thousand 
million times.” Then lie got the document 
stamped, and sought Mademoiselle Bollai'osa 
at her hotel. I must make short work of 
a scene which was much longer in acting 
than was agreeable to one of the parties. 
Undismayed by the presence of the dame 
de comi)aguie, the young clerk threw himself 
on his knees before Mademoiselle Bella- 
rosa, and poured forth a passionate de- 
claration of love ! Suddenly a commia- 
saire de police, whom some inkling of the 
affair had retu'hod, entered the apartment, 
“ Mad.'ime,” said the commlKsary with a low 
bow, taking possession at the same time of 
llio clerk and the troublesome passport, 
and handing her the latter, “I wish you 
a pleasant journey, and have the honour 
to salute you. Veiiez done, gr-r-r-redm!!! ’* 
You would hardly think it pdfesible even 
for a commissHry of police to have had such 
dith'reiil tones in his voice. 

The p!i]>er obtained with so much difficulty 
was subsequently examined, to sen if it were 
peidectly regular. To her infinite surprise, 
instead of the usual desciiplion — hair, teeth, 
eyes, height, <kc. — Mademoiselle Bellarosa 
read the following words : U’o.sl une ange ! ” 

Tt must be acknowledged that, when the 
time came for excliaiiging the paper in Paris, 
she gave up her provisional passport wdtli 
regret. 

Generous to a fault, and coiifiJiiig, tod, 
beyond measure, the French are often un- 
necessarily suspicious. Tlie thorough-going 
8 wind lei' — such a one as lately closed, at the 
Uonciergerie, a career of some five and twenty 
yeai-s’ fraud after using up halt the names in 
the English peerage — has only to call himself 
Milord, order anything, pay for nothing, put 
on a bold front, and all the world (iu France) 
are at his foot ; but the timid traveller, 
whose honesty is his misfortune, ffnds it diffi- 
cult soiuetiuies, with money in his pocket, to 
obtain credit for a breakfast. 

An Englishman generally suppo.«ies that a 
Bank of England note will frank him to its 
full amount wherever he goes ; but i& has 
hajqiencd to me on several occasions to dis- 
cover the fallacy of this notion ; for 
instance, at Yire, that chai’fuing little town 
in tlie heart of the. Roman boettge so famous 
for its poets, the cliief among whom, Olivier 
Biissolin, originated the songs called Vatix- 
do-Vire, whvdi were afterwards altered into 
VauxHlfc-Ville, and ftniiUy gave their name to 
the popular Vaudeville of the French rtage. 
But however poetically incluied, the prosaic 
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but not unpleasant fact of having dined well towns 1 '* A shrug of the shoulders all round 
at the table-d’hdtp pi the Moulin Kouge, the was the reply. « What was I to da ? 1 

priucipal inn at tha^'i^me ^at Yire, recalled asked, as the circle closed me in, and 1 faced 
me to one of tiie coase^^iicnces of dining at them, with my back to the table, unable to 
my own expense — the necessity of settling %, and not at all disposed to fight. , A second 
tlie small bill I was informed of the shrug, succeeded by the remark from Madame 
amount by a very pretty waitress, who Volpecq, the hostess, that “ probably JMon- 
wore a cap like a gigantic extinguisher, sieur knew somebody in Vire who would 
Very well,” I observed, “ but I have no satisfy her claim ; ” as to anybody changing 
French money. You must change this,” the note, that seemed never to enter into her 
and, as I spoke, I took a ten-pouiid note calculation. “No. I was a perfect stranger, 
out of my pocket-book, and poured out Had only arrived that morning.” Might Mon- 
luiother ghiss of the very excellent Bordeaux sieur Jules ask in what way I was travelling ? 
with which I had been rewarding my morn- A hired carriage. Then the driver could 
ing’s exertions. “ What is it, monsieur ? ’’said testify something respecting me. Did I 
the girl. , “It is English money,” i replied ; “I oppose myself to his being sent for? On 
wish to have it changed.” The fair Norman the contrary, I was only too glad. The 
took the tissue paper between her finger and man came, and in a few words relieved 
thumb as if it had been a spider’s web, with my anxiety : he had twenty francs, which 
the spider in the centre, loi)kcd at me lor a were <piitc at my service. I gladly borrowed 
moment with a smile, and then took it to the them, settled with Madame Volpecq (who 
bureau of the misti-ess of the establishment, th* n restored my ten-pound note), ordered 
at the farther extremity of the dining-room, the horse to be pui-to, and a quarter of an 
VV^hat she said I could not heai* ; but 1 saw by hour afterwards took leave of Vire, making 
her gestures, to whic'iL those of her mistress a mental memorandum never to go there 
coiTCspouded with telegraphic accuracy, tliat again unprovided with the coin of the 
the appearance of a ten-pound note at that realm. 

bar was a novelty. The landlady called I could speak of other places in France, 
her husband by the name of Julesi* Jules more in the common route of travellers, where 
came from a corner of the room ’where he I have known similar doubts to prevail as to 
ba<l just sat down to a bout of dominoes ' the solvency or resi)ectability of the Bank of 
(and cider) with a friend. A consultation | England, chiclly arising from the circumstance 
look ]»lace, — 1 was frequently referred to, by , of the existence of the old lady in Threads 
signs, both by wife and waitress. Jules shook : needle Street” being entirely unknown. But 
Ills hejid, looked serious, and summoned his j what surprised me more than the refusal to 
trioiid. Another consultation, more seiious ' discount paper, which might or might not 
looks, more gestures, more shaking of heads : ha\e been of value, was what befel me on 
the bank-note passing from hand to hand another occasion, at Saint Lo, also in the 
meanwhile, a hieroglyphic wliicli none could ^ province of Normandy. It was the ordinary 
deciplicr. At length the conclave aj)poared . predicament, want of change, to obtain which, 
to liave ariived at a decision. They advmiced j £ went to the shop of a certain Monsieur 
in a body to where 1 ’was sittijig, sustaining I Babou, who announced himself to the public 
mj'sclf (which was not unueccssai)) with my | as a jeweller and goldsmith ; and, moreover, 
Bordeaux. Munsieur J ules, the host, was the j a dealer in specie, so that it appeared to 
spokesman, tliough there was a chorus of me if one thoroughly cognisant ot metallic 
four voices at llie end of each remaik he values were wauted in Normandy, Babou 
’made. Ho addressed me with all the courtesy would probably have been the individual 
of inanner for which the Nornnins are dis- selected. Tlie shop-windoAv did not make 
tingmsheidi ^'^Ijrt'tting extremely the fact of much show- — a silver crucifix, a colfee-pot on 
hie beipg under the unfortunate necessity of an ebony }>edestal, under a glasa^ shade, and 
informing me that the piece of paper Avhich half a dozen very sharnmoiiited tea-spoons, 
J had douq him the honour to send to his appeared to comprise thiPwhole of the stock 
wife was utterly worthless. 1 did not at first paraded for public admiration ; but there was 
apprehend the true condition of alikirs, but the aimouucement that specie met with 
imagined that he fancied tlie note a forged every polite attention within, that was 
one. “ Suppose,” I thought, — “ but no, 1 had sufficient for me. Accordingly I eutered, 
it from a London banker — 1 know it’s a good Ikihind a counter, on which was a case not 
one ; ” and 1 told him so. Still smiling, over full of oruameuls, such as ear-rings, 

* Monsieur Jules replied that he doubted uot hearts, and crosses made oi much attenuated 
it was good — for some purpose or other — gold, sat a young lady of about sixteen years 
but tb lit he could not do it the honour of of ago, with hei’ head dressed kia Chi noise, 
ciilling it money; in short, that it was, as he and a small curled lock (the “iiccioche- 
bad aTready permitted himself to observe, to coeur ” ) gummed close to each clieek, which 
him, useless. I now saw the whole bearing of performed, amidst other duties, the office of 
the case : my ten-pound note "was, simply, not a feminine whisker. I inquired if the shop 
negotiable. “Was there no money-changer were not a Money-changer’s, to whidi the 
in Vire, the same as in aE other French young la4y> 'who was a dumoiseUe of tire 
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house of Eabou, replied in the affirmiitiTe, 
and begged me to give myself the trouble of 
being seated. I obeyed her 'wish, and placing 
myself .OQ aaomewhat lofty stool, with a very 
shii^ Bur&iCit) took out my purse, and placed 
a few sovereigns on the counter. “ Ah, you 
desire to change some gold ! ” said Made> 
moiselle Babou. "Wait.” I waited, and 
with some effort, she drew from beneath the 
counter an enormous folio, which she opened 
wide upon the glass case, at the imminent 
risk, as I thought, of grindmg it to powder. 
She then began carefully to turn over the 
leaves, and from the number of plates — 
all of tliem representing similar objects — 
judged that it was a work on coins, and served 
the purpose of a Numismatic Cambist. 

, ^ "Business,” I said, to myself, while the 
.young hidy poured over the huge tome — 
• business can't be very brisk at Saint Lo, if 
this is the way they set about it.” Presently 
there was a pause ; a smile dimpled the 
pretty cheek of Mademoiselle Babou, she 
extended her taper fingers, and taking up 
one of the ^overcignB placed it on the page, 
side by side with one of the engravings. ** I 
see,” she said, with an air of supreme satis- 
fiaction, “ those are guineas ! ” I rectified the 
mistake by remarking that the coins to which 
she referred were sovereigns, bearing the 
effigies of George, of William, and of Victoria. 
She examined them more closely. It was true. 
The obverse bore some resemblance to^ her 
engraving, but the other side was very differ- 
ent. Moreover, the " milling ” puzzled her. 
"I should not be surprisea,” she said, "if 
this were gold ” — I assured her it was — but 
I am not in a position to say how much it is 
worth.” I explained the actual amount in 
francs. " It is possible," was her reply, "but 
see, sir, I am all alone to-day ; my pa^ who 
understands perfectly all these things, is gone 
to visit my aunt to arrange some family 
affairs. The h<R[|||' of my aunt is two leagues 
distant, and papa, who dines there, will not 
return until late in the evening. Still, if 
Monsieur desires, and will confide to me one 
of tliese guineas (she could not get out of that 
track) I will send the servant with it to my 
papa, who'Vfill instantly know its exact vidue, 
and, when once informed on the subject, 
1 can, without ffimculty, calculate how much 
the whole of this comes to ! ” I answered 
tliat the arrangement which Mademoiselle 
l^bou proposed was excellent in all respects 
except one: that her messenger coolcl not 
reasonably be expected to return in less than 
iive hours, and 1 was obliged to leave Saint 
Lo by the diligence for Caen in about ten 
minutes. Mademoiselle Babou was very 
sorry ; did 1 desire any other thing 7 her 
papa had recently invented a very ingenious 
mecanique for catching flies, whicli h^ been 
patented by the Government ; he made them 
of ffllver-gilt as well as pui^ silver, and if 
Monsieur would like—” 

1 was (obliged to cut short the proposition 


that was about to follow, by pleading my 
immediate departure, and bowing to Made- 
moiselle Babou, 1 left l|iir to study numisma- 
tios, or Catch flies, whichever she p^ferred, 
.While I went to tM diligence office, ^ere my 
sovereigns were converted into five-franc 
pieces without a syllable. 

This is the opposite phase of French cha- 
racter : implicit belief in the pecuniosity of 
any Englishman wlio chooses to aver it. At 
Bordeaux once, on High Change, I ten- 
dered a bank note for twenty pounds to 
an old lady who sat before a small table 
covered with piles of silver and gold. With- 
out looking at it, she asked me what was the 
amount ; iuul, on my assurance, gave me the 
value in French money with the additional 
premium. I could not help saying that if 
she gave herself no more trouble with 
others than she did with me, she ran 
the risk of being cheated. Her reply was 
an indescribable grimace, and then fol- 
lowed the admission that she had been 
"done” once to the tune of three or four 
thousand francs. But it did not seem to 
have made her a whit more cautious. In 
Paris, too, amongst people who are so eter- 
nally on the qui vive, every one knows the 
facility with which notes are changed, but 
then, it may be said, that the quick eyea 
of the changers can detect a forgery as 
rapidly as a banker’s clerk. That is true 
enough, but all their skill cannot enable them 
to tell at sight whether the note presented 
be your own, or stolen property ; it may have 
been advertised in thf» Times of the day 
before, or it may not ; the chances, at any 
rate, are in favour of the offerer, and against 
the money-changer ; but he is content ; a 
certain profit attaches to the excliange, and 
he tosses the note into the window, while he 
methodically piles up the five-franc pieces, or 
hands tho rouleau. 

But supposing you have neither gold, nor 
bank notes; only a credit. In Paris this 
makes no difference, but there are some capi- 
tals I wot of where you may present tne 
best letter of credit in the w'orld, and get tor 
answer — what? That which I received at 
a certain city, where 1 was informed that 
nothing could be done that day because the 
principal had gone to the mountains for a 
day’s hunting ! 
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HARD TIMES. ^ 

liY CHARLES HICKIiN’S. 

CHAPTER XXI 1 1, 

Mr, James Hautiiouse, “ going in ” for lua 
adopted piU’ty, soon began to H(;ore. With 
the aid of a little more coaching for the 
political sages, a little more genteel listless- 
noss for the general society, and a tolemble 
rnauagemeut of tlie assanied honesty in dis- 
honesty, most effective ami mo.st patronised 
of the polite deiidly sins, he speedily camo 
to be cou.sidei’cd of ninch promise. The not 
being troubled with earnestnes-s was a gi*and 
point in liis favour, euablhig him to take to 
the liard Fact fellows with as good a grace as 
if he had been born one of tlic Irilie, and to 
throw all other tribes overbo^ml, as conscious 
impostors. 

*• Whom none of us believe, my dear Mrs. 
Bouuderby, and who do not believe them- 
selves. 'J'he only ditferenco between us 
and tlie professors of virtue or benevolence, 
or philaiithro])y — never mind the name — 
is, that we know it is all meaningless, and 
say so ; while they know it equally and will 
■ never say so.” 

Why should she be shocked or warned by 
this reiteration ? It was not so unlike her 
father's principles, and her early training, 
that it need startle her. AVliere was the 
great difference between the two schools, 
when each chained her down to material 
realities, and in.spired her with no faith in 
anything ehe? What was there in her soul 
for James Harthonse to de.stroy, which 
Thomas Gradgrind had nurtured there in its 
state of innocence ! 

It was even the worse for her at this pass, 
' that in her mind — imidanted there before lior 
eminently practical father began to fonu it — 
a struggling disposition to believe in a wider 
and higher humanity than she had ever heard 
o(y constantly strove with doubts ami resent- 
ments. With doubts, because the aspiration 
had been so laid waste in her youth. With 
resentments, because of tbe wrong that Inul 
. .be^ 4o^e'her, if it were indeed a whisper of 
t^e trntL. Upon a nature long accustomed 
' to nelf-supiiresuo^ thus torn and divided, tlie 
Hari)iouae^hil(;isophy qaine a i*elief and jus- 
tification^ iivbryiiimg being lieliowi and 


worthless, she had missed nothing and 
sacrificed notliing. What did it matter, she 
.had siiid to her father, wlien he propo.sed her 
hii.Mband. What did it matter, she said still. 
With a scornful self-reliance, she asked her- 
self, What did any tiling matter — and 
went on. 

Towanls what ? Step by step, onward and 
downward, towards some end, yet so gradu- 
ally that she believed lierself to remain 
motionless. .As to Mr. Hartbouse, whither 
/te tended, he neither considered nor cared, 
lie had no particular design or plan before 
him ; no eiuTgetic wickedness rufllod his 
lassitude. He was as much amused and , 
I interested, at present, as it became so fine a 
gentleman to be ; perhaps even more than it 
would have been consistent with his reputa- 
tiott to confess. Soon after his arrival he lan- 
guidly wrote to his brother, the honorable and 
jocular member, tliat the Boimderbys were 
“ great fun and further, that the female 
Boiinderby, instead of being the Gorgon he 
had expected, was young and remarkably 
pretty. After that, lie wrote no more about 
them, and devoted liis leisure chiefly to their 
house. He was very often in their house, in 
his fllttiugs and visitings about the Coketown 
district; and was much encouraged by Mr. 
Bouuderby. It was (|ait|||bi Mr. Bounderby’s 
gusty way to boast to aft^is eWorld that he 
didn't care about your highly connected people, 
but that if his wife Tom G radgrind's daughter 
did, she was welcome to their company. 

Mr. James Harthouse beg^ to think it 
would be a new sensation, if%e faccrVhich 
I changed so beautihilly^or the whelp, would 
change for him. 

I He was quick enough to observe ; he had 
a gocwl memory, and did not forget a word of 
the brother's revelations. He interwove 
them with everything he saw of the sister, 
and he began to understand her. To be sure, 
the better and pimfounder part of her charac- 
ter was not within his scope of perception ; for 
in natures, as in seas, depth answers unto 
depth ; but he soon began to read the rest 
with a student's eye. 

Mr. Bouuderby had taken possession of a 
house and grounds, about fifteen miles fi'om 
the town, and accessible withiu a mile or 
two, by a railway striding on many a,i'ches 
I over a wild country, undermined by deserted 
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coalpits, aad spotted at night by tires and 
‘ black shapes of engines. This country, gra- 
dually soitening towards the neighbourhood 
of Mr, Bounderby’s retreat, there raellowed 
into a rustic landscape, golden with heath 
and snowy with hawthorn in the spring of the 
year, and tremulous wilh leaves and tlieir 
shadows all the summer time. The bank liad 
foreclosed a mortgage on tlie property thus 
pleasantly situated : effected by one of the 
Coketown magnates : who, iii Ida determina- 
tion to make a shorter cut than usual to an 
enormous fortune, overspecnlatcd h i mself after- 
wards by about two Ijundred thousjind pounds. 
These accidents did sometimes happen in the 
best-regulated families of Cukeiown, though 
the bankrupts had no connexion whatever 
with the improvident classes. 

It afforded Mr. Jjounderby supreme sJitis- 
fiiction to inatal hiiupolf in tliia snug little 
estate, and with demonstrative humility to 
grow cabbages in the flower-garden. He 
delighted to live, barrack fashion, among 
the elegant furniture, and he bullied the 
very pictures with lua origin. ^^AVhy, sir,” 
he would say to a visitor, “ I am told that 
Nickita,” the late owner, “ gave seven hun- 
dred pound for that Sea-bt‘ach. Now, to 
be plain with 3 "ou, if I ever, in the whole] 
course of my life, take seven looks at it, at a 
hundred pound a look, it will be as much as 
I shall do. Nt),* by George ! 1 don’t forget 
that I am Josiah Bounderby of Ooketowm. 
For years upon years, the onl}^ pictures in 
my possession, or that T could have got into 
my possession by any means, unless I stole ! 
’em, wore the engravings of a man shaving | 
himself in a boot, on the blacking bottles that 
I was overjoyed to use in cleaning boots 
with, and that I sold wlmn they were empty 
for a farthing a-piece, and glad to get it I ” 

Then he would address Mr. HartiiOU.se in 
the same style. 

“ Harthouse, you <1iave a couple of horses 
down here. 'Bring half a dozen more 
if you like, and we’ll find room for ’em. 
Tliere’s stabling in this place for a dozen 
liorse.s ; and unless Nickits is belied, he ke])t 
the full miniher. A round dozen of ’em, sir. 
When that man wa.s a boy, he w^ent to West- 
minster School. \\Jant to Westminster School 
as a King’s Scholar, wdien I was principally 
living on gai’bagf*, and sleeping in market 
baskets. Wliy, if 1 wanted to keep a dozen 
horses — which 1 don’t, for one’s enough for 
me— I couldn’t bear to see ’em in their stalls 
here, and think wdint my ovrn lodging used to 
he. I couldn’t look at ’em, sir, ami not order 
’em out. Vet so thmgs come round. You see 
this place ; you know what sort of a place it 
is; you arc aware that there’s not a com- 
pleter place of its size in this kingdom or 
elsewhere — 1 don’t ca*”!! where — anil here, 
got into the middle of it, like a maggot into a 
nut, ifl Josiah Bouiiderhy. While Nickits (as 
a man came into my office, and told me 
ycstcrilay), Nickits, who used to act in Latin, 


in the Westminster School plays, with the 
chief-justices and nobility of this countiT- ap- 
plauding hiin till the^ were black in the fftce, 
is diiveuing at this minute — drivelling, sir ! — 
in a fifth floor, up a narrow dark ba^ street 
ill Antwerp.” 

It was among the leafy shadows of this 
retirement, in the long sultry summer days, 
that Mr. Harihouse began to prove the face 
which had set him wondering when he first 
saw it, and to try if it would change for him. 

“Mrs. Bounderby, I esteem it a most 
fortunate accident that I find you alone here. 
T have fur some time had a particular wish to 
speak to you.” 

ft was not by any wondci’ful accident that 
lie found her, the time of day being that at 
which slie was always alone, and the place 
being her favourite resort. It wa.s an opening 
in a dark wood, wliere some felled trees lay, 
and where slic wouhl sit Avatching the fallen 
leaves of last year, as she had watched the 
falling ashes at home. 

He sat down beside her, with a glance at 
her face. 

“ Y'our brother. My young friend Tom — ” 

Her color brightened, and slie turned to 
liim with a look of interest, “ J never in my 
life,” he thouglit, “ saw anytliing so remark- 
able and so captivating as the lighting of 
those features!” His face betraj^ed his 
thoughts — perhaps without betraying him, for 
it might have been according to its instruc- 
tions so to do. 

“I’ardon me. The e.xpreswsion of your 
sisterly interest is so beautiful — Tom should 
be so proud of il^ — I know this is inexcusable, 
but 1 am so compelled to admii’e.” 

“ Being so im])ulsive,” she said composedly. 

“Mrs. Bounderby, no ; you know I make 
no pretence with you. You know 1 am a 
sordid piece of human nature, ready to sell 
myself at any time for any l easoiiable sum, 
and altogether incapable of any Arcadian 
proceeding whatever.” 

“ I am waiting,” she retnvneil, “ for your 
fiirilier reference to my brother.” 

! “ You are rigid with me, and T deserve it. 

I am as wortliless a dog as you will find, 
except that I am not false — not false. But 
you surprised and started me from my subject, 
which was your brother. 1 have an iutere^ 
in him.” 

“Have you an interest in anything, Mr, 
Harthouse ? ” she asked, half increduously 
and half gratefully. 

“ If you had asked me when I first came 
here, I sliould have said no. I must say now- 
even at the hazard of appearing to make a 
pretence, and of justly awakening your in- 
credulity — ^yes.” 

She made a slight movement, as if she were 
trying to speak, but could not find voice ; at 
length she said, “ Mr. Harthouse, 1 give you 
credit for being interested in my brother.” 

“Thank you. I claim to deserve it. You 
know how little I do claim, but 1 will go that 
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lenffth. Ym ^ve done so much for him, you 
KtB so fo5d of him ; yowt wliole life, l&s. 
Eonnderby, expresses such charming self- 
forgetfulness on his account — pardon me 
agun — 1 am running wide of the subject. 1 
am intei'ested in him for hia own sake.” 

had made tlie slightest action possible, 
as if she would have risen in a hurry and gone 
away. He had turned the course of what he 
said at that instant, and she remained. 

Bonnderhy,” he resumed, in a lighter 
manuer, and yet with a show of effort in 
assuming it, wdiich was even more expressive 
than the manner he dismissed ; “it is no irre- 
vocable offence in a young fellow of your 
brother’s years, if he is heedless, inconsiderate, 
and expensive — a little dissipated, in the 
common phrase. Is he 
“ Yes.” 

'‘Allow me to be frank. Do you think he 
games at all ? ” 

“I think he makes bets.” Mr. Harlhousc 
waiting, as if tliat were not hoi* whole answer, 
she added, “ I know he docs.” 

“ Of Course he loses ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Everybody loses who bets. May I hint 
at the probability of your sometimes supply- 
ing him with money for these purposes ? ” 

She sat, looking down ; but, at tJiis que-s- 
tion, raised her eyes searchiiigly and a little 
resentfully, j 

“Acquit me of impertinent curiosity, my , 
dear Mrs. rionnderby, J think 'J’om niayi 
be gradually falling into trouble, and I wish 
to stretch out a bel])ing hand to him from the | 
depths of my wiekeil experience, — Shall I say '> 
again, for his sake ? Is that necessary K ” I 

She seemed to try to answer, but nothing ! 
came of it. | 

“Candidly to confess everything that has! 
occurred to nic,” said Jamos IT.arthouae, again | 
gliding with the sjune appcai'aiice of effort i 
into his more Miry manner; “1 will confide i 
to you ray doubt whether he 1ms had many 
advantages. Whether — forgive iny plainness 
— ^whether any great amount of confidence is 
likely to have been established between him- 
self and his most worthy father.” 

“I do not,” said Lou i. a, Hushing with her 
own great remembrance m that wise, “think it 
likely.” 

“ Or, between himself, and — T may trust to 
your perfect understanding of my mcauing 1 
am Bure-r-and his highly esteemed brother-in- 
law.” 

She flushed deeper and deeper, and was 
bumiDg retl when she replied in a fiiinter 
voice, “ I do not think that likely, cither.” 

“Mrs. Bonndorby,” said Harthouse, aiiber 
a short silence, “may there be a better con- 
fidence between yourself and me ? Tom has 
borrowed a considerable sum of yon? ” 

“You will understand, Mr. Harthouse,” 
she tetumed^ after some indecision : she had 
been more or less uncertain, and troubled 
throughout the conversation, and yet had in 


the main preserved her self-contained man- 
ner : “ you will understand that if I tell you 
what you press to know, it is not by wav of 
complaint or regret. 1 would never complain 
of anything, and what I have done I do not 
in the least regret.” 

“ So spirited, too ! ** thought James Hart- 
house. 

“ Wlien I married, 1 found that my brother 
was even at that time heavily "in debt. 
Heavily for him, 1 mean. Heavily enough 
to oblige me to sell some trinkets. They 
were no sacrifiijp. 1 sold them very willingly. 

I attached no value to them. They were quite 
worthless to me.” 

Eitlier she saw in his face that he knew, or 
she only feared in her conscience that he knew, 
thfit she spoke of some of her husband’s gills. 
She stopped, and reddened again. If he had 
not known it before, he would have known it 
then, iliougli he had been a much duller man 
tlian lie was. 

“Since then,! have given my brother, at 
various times, what money I could spare ; .in 
short, wlint money I have had. Confiding in 
you at all, on the faith of the interest you 
profess for him, I will not do so by 
halves. iSlnce you have been in the babit of • 
visiting here, he has wanted in one sum as 
ranch as a hundred pounds. I have not 
been able to give it to liim, I have felt 
uuensy for the consequences of his being so 
involved, but 1 have kept these secrets until 
now, when T trust them to your lionor, I 
have held no confidence with any one, because 
— ^yoii anticipated my reason just now.” She 
abruptly broke off. 

He was a ready man, and he saw, and 
seized, an opportunity liere of presenting her 
own image to her, slightly disguised as her 
brother. 

“ Mrs.Boundcrby,thoug]i agraceless person, 
of the world worldly, I feel the utmost 
interest, 1 assure you, in what you tell m«. I 
cannot possibly be hard upon your brother. I 
understand and share the wise consideration 
with which you regard hia errore. AVith all 
possible respect both for Air. Cradgrind and 
lor Mr. Boiinderby, I think I ]>erceive that 
hef has not been fortunate in hia training. 
Bred at a disadvantage towai*ds the society 
in which he has his part to play, lie rushes 
into these extremes for himself, from opposite 
extremes that have long been forced — with the 
very Ixist intentions we have no doubt — ^upou 
him. Mr. Bouuderby’s fine bluff English 
independence, though a most charming 
chmicteristic, does not — as we have agreed — 
invite confidence. If I might venture to 
remark that it is the least in tiie world 
deficient in that delicacy to which a youth 
mistaken, a character miscoiiceiv^ed, and 
abilities misdirected, would turn for relief 
and guidance., I should express what it 
presents to my own view.” 

As she sat looking straight before her, across 
the changing lights upon the grass into the 
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darkness of tbe wood beyond, he saw in her he was engaged in this latter pjeMd)iij^e, ai^ hia 
face her application of his very distinctly color changed. * 

uttered words. " Halloa ! ” he stammered, “I didn’t ImW 

** All allowance,” he continued, “ must be you were here.” ^ ^ 

made. I have one great fault to find with “ Whose name, Tom,” said Mr. Harthoiue, 
Tom, however, which I cannot forgive, and putting his hand upon his shoulder and turn- 
for which I take him heavily to account.” ing him, so that they all three walked towards 
’ Louisa turned her eyes to his face, and the house together,’ “have you been carving 
asked Idm what fault was that ? on the trees f ” 

“'^efhap^” he returned. “I have said “Whose name?” returned Tom. “Oh! 
enough. Perhaps it would have been better, You mean what giiTs name?” 
on the whole, if no allusion to it had escaped “ You have a suspicious appearance of in- 
me.” , scribing some fair creature’s on the baik, 

“ You alarm me, Mr. Harthouse. Pray let Toni.” 
me know it.” ** l^ot much of th;it, Mr. Htarthouse, unless 

“To relievo you from needless ap)jrehen- soinefaircreaturewithaslashing fortune ather 
aion — and as this confidence regarding your own disposal would take a fancy to me. Or she 
hrother, which T prize I am sure .above all might be as ugly as slie was rich, without any 
possible things, has been establislicJ between fear of losing me. I’d carve her name as often 
us — I obey. I cannot forgive him for not being as she liked.” 

more sensible, in every vrord, look, and act of “ I‘m afraid you are mercenary, Tom.” 
his life, of the aliectiou of his best friend ; of “ Mercenary,” repeated Tom. “Who is not 
the devotion of his best friend ; of her unself- mercenai*y ? Ask my sister.” 
ishuess ; of her sacrifice. The return he “Have you so proved it to be a failing of 
makes her, wdlhin my observation, is a very mine, Tom ? ” said Louisa, showing no other 
pooroiie. Whalshchasdonefor him demands sense of his discontent and ill-nature, 
his couatant love and gratitude, not his ill- “You know whether the cap fits you, Loo,” 
humour add caprice. Careless fellow as I am, returned her brother sulkily. “ If it does, you 
I am not so indifferent, Mrs. Bounderby, as can wear it.” 

to be regardless of this vice hi your brother, “Tom is misanthropical to day, as all bored 
inclined to consider it a venial offence.” people are, now and then,” said Mr. Hart- 
r The wood floated before her, for her eyes hou.se. “ Don’t believe him, Mrs. Boiinderby. 
Were suffused witli tears. 7’Jiey rose from a He knows much belter. I shall disclose some 
deep well, long concealed, and her heart was of his opinions of you, privately expressed to 
filled with acute pain that found no relief in me, uiile.ss he relents a little.” 

^hem, At all events, Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, 

! “In a word, it is to correct your brother iu softening in his admiration of his patron, but 
this, Mrs. Bounderby, that I most aspire. My shaking his head sullenly too, “ you can’t tell 
better knowledge of his circumstances, and her that I ever praised her for being merce- 
tny direction and adviee in extricating him — nary. I may have praised her for being the 
rather valuable, I hope, as coming from a contrary, and I should do it again if 1 had as 
scapegrace on a much larger scale — will give good reason. However, never mind this now; 
me isorae influence over him, and all I gam I it’s not very interesting to you, and I am sick 
shall certainly V&e towards this end. I have of the subject.” 

said enough, and more than enough. I seem They walked on to the house, where Louisa 
to be protesting that I am a sort of good quitted her visitor’s arm and went in. He 
fellow, when, upon my honor, I have not the stood looking after her, as she jisccnded the 
least intention to make any protestation to step.s, and passed into the shadow of the door ; 
that effect, and openly announce that I am then put his hand upon her brother’s shoulder 
nothing of the sort. Yonder, among the treej?;” again, and invited him with a confidential nod 
he added, baving^lfted up hi.seyes and looked to a walk in the garden, 
about; for he liad watched her closely until “Tom, my fine fellow, I want to have A 
now ; “ is your brother himself ; no doubt, word with you.” 

just come down. As he seems to be loitering They had stopj)ed among a disorder of 
in this direction, it may be as well, perhap.s, roses — it was pai’t of Mr. Bounderby’a 
to walk towards him, and throw ourselves iu humility to keep Niekits’s roses on a re« 
his way. He has been very silent and doleful duced scale — and Tom sat down on li 
of late. Perhaps, his brotlierly conscience is terrace-parapet, plucking buds and picking 
touchod-^if there are such things as con- ! them to pieces ; while his powerful Familiiir 
spiouce^. Though, upon my honor, 1 liear of stood over him, with a foot upon the parapet, 
them much too often to believe iu them.” and his figure easily resting on the arm sup- 
He assisted her to rise, and she took his ported by that knee. They were just visible 
arm, and they advanced to meet the whelp, from her window. Perhaps she saw thenu 
He was idly beating the branches :ts ho “ Tom, what’s the matter ? *' 
lounged along : or he stopjjed viciously to rip j “ Oh! Mr. Harthouse,” said Tom, wiih a 
ttie moss from the trees with his stick. He . groan, “I am hard up, and bothe^red out of 
was startled wlieii they came uj)on him while • my life.” 
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good fellow, 80 am 1 .” Mr. Hartljouse, as a thoroughly well bred 

' ifeturnecl Tom. “You are the man, accustoiued to-the best society, was not 

picture of independence. Mr. Harthouse, I to be surprised — he could as soon have l^en 
am in a horrible mess. You have do. idea affecteii — but he raised liis eyelids a little 
what a state I have got myself into— what more, as if they wei’e lifted by a feeble touch 
a state iny sister might have got me out of, of wonder. Albeit it was as much against 
if she would only have done it.‘* the precepts of his school to wonder, as it 

He took to biting the rose-buds now, and was against the doctrines of the Gradgrind 
tearing them away from his teeth with a hand College. 

that trembled like an iuiirm old man’s. “ What is the present need, Tom 1 Three 
After one exceedingly observant look at him, figures ? Out with them. Say wluvt they 
his companion relapsed into his ligliteat air. are.” 

“Tom, you are inconsiderate: you expect “Mr. TTarthonse,” returned Tom, now ac- 
too much of your sister. You have had tually crying ; and his tears were butter than 
money of her, you dog, you know you have.” his injuries, however pitiful a figure he made ; 

“ Well, Mr. Uarthouse, I know I have. “ it’s too late ; the money is of no use to me 
How else was I to get it ? Here’s Old Bonn- at present. 1 should have had it before, to 
derby always boasting that at my age he be of use to me. But I am very much obliged 
lived upon t\vo-j)enee a rnontli, or something to you ; you’re a true friend.” 
of that sort. Here’s my fatlier drawing whaj> A true friend ! “ Whelp, whelp ! ” thought 
he calls a line, and tying me down to it from Mr. TJartliouse, lazily ; “ what an Asa you 
a baby, neck and heels. Here’s my mother are ! ” 

who never lias an\ thing of Jier own, except “And I take your offer as a great kind- 
lier coniphiiiits. What U a fellow to do for ness,” said Tom, grasping li is hand. “Asa 
money, and where am I to look for it, if not great kindness, Mr. llartliouse.” 
to my sister !” “Well,” returned the other, “ it maybe of 

lie was almost cryin.g, and scattered the more use by and b 3 \ And, my good fellow*, 
buds about by dozens. Mr. Harthouse took if you will open yoiir bedevilments to me 
him persuasively by the coat. wlieu they come thick upon you, I may 

“But, ray dear Torn, if your sister has not sliow you better ways out of them than you 
got it — ” can finil for yourself.” 

“ Not got it, Mr. Jlarthousc ? I don’t say “Thardc you/’ stiid Tom, shaking his head 
she lias got it. 1 nmy have wanted more dismally, and chewing rosebuds. “ I wish I 
than she was likely to have got. But then hud known you sooner, Mr. Harthouse.” 
she ought to get it. She could gel it. It’s “Now, you see, Tom,” said Mr. Harlhouae 
of no use pretending to make a secret of j in conclusion ; himself tossing over a rose 
iniiliers now, after what I liave tohl you j or two, as a contribution to the island, which 
already; you know she didn’t marry old. was always drifting to the wall as if it wanted 
Bounderby for her owm sake, or for his sake, i to become a jiart of the mainland ; “every 
but for my .sake. Then wJiy' doesn’t .she got man is scllish in cverytliinghe doo.s, ami I am 
what 1 want, out of him, for my sake ? Slie exactly like the rest of my fellow creatures, 
is not obliged to say what she is going to do I am despiTately intent ; ” the l.nnguor of his 
with it; she is sharp enough; she could desperation being quite tro|)ical ; “on your 
manage to coax it out of him, if she chose, softening towards your sister — which you 
Then why doesn’t she choose, wlien I tell her ought to do ; and on yourbeirtg <i more loving 
of what consequence it is ] But no. There and agreeable sort of brother — which you 
she sits in his company like a stone, inste.ad ought to be.” 
of making herself agreeable and getting it “ 1 will be, Mr. Harthouse.” 
easily. I don’t know wliat you may call this, “No time like the present, Tom. Begin at 
but / call it unnatural conduct,” once.” 

There was a piece of ornamental water “ Certainly I will. And my sister Loo 
umnediately below the parapet, on the other shall say so.” 

eido, into which Mr. James Harthouse had a “Having made which bargain, Tom,” said 
very strong inclination to pitch Mr. TJiomas Harthouse, clapping him on tlie shoulder 
Gradgrind Junior, as the injured men of again, with an air which left him at liberty 
Ooketown threatened to pitch their proi>erty to infer — as ho did, poor fool — this con- 
into the Atlantic. But he preserved his easy ditioii was imposed upon him in mere careless 
attitude ; and nothing more solid went over good nature, to lessen his sense of obligation, 
the stone balustrades thau the accumulated “ we will tear ourselves asunder until dinner- 
rosebuds now floating about, a little surface- time.” 

island. ^ When Tom appeared before dinner, though 

“ My dear Tom,” said Harthouse, “ let me his mind seemea heavy enough, his body was 
try to be your banker.” on the alert; and he appeared before Mr, 

“ "For God’s sake,” replied Tom, suddenly, Bounderby came in. “I didn’t mean to be 
don’t talk about bankers!” And very cross, Loo,” he said, giving her his hainl, and 
whi^ he looked, in eontrast with the rosea, klasiug her. “ 1 l^ow you are fond of me, 
Vei*y white, and you know I am fond of you,” 
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After this, there was a smUe upon Loaua’s 
faee that day, for some one else. Alas, for 
some oue else ! 

So much the less . is the whelp the only 
creature that she cares for,’' thought James 
H.^thou8e, reverslug the rejection of his first 
day’s knowledge of.lier pretty face. “So 
much the less, so mucji the less.” 

FRENCH DOMESTICITY. 

A Frenchwoman’s characteristics are gene- 
rally that she is unexcey)tionally sliod ; that 
she wears inimitable gloves ; that she has a 
toilette of two colours only, witli a distracting 
way of wearing a shawi ; that her maimers are 
bewitching, full of small graces and delicately- 
shaded coquetteriea, but never wanting in the 
nicest ai)preoiation of cxteriiiil proprieties, to 
which her flirtatious are always subordinate ; 
that she luia a marvellous facility of walking 
clean throw gli the dirty streets of Paris, and 
as marvellous a knack of holding up her skirts 
with one hand over her left hip (I have seen 
many English women ti*y to imitate this, but 
1 never saw oue succeed^ ; that she has a 
supernatural prcaerval ion of youth, and a 
bewildering liabit of mi.st.'ikiug licr Mend’s 
husband for her own. Tliese are ber popubu' 
chwacteri sties, and few people allow tier any 
other ; but those who know her well, know 
that other thoughts besides dress and dirliug 
work beneath tliose smooth bands of glosNy 
hair, which look as if they had taken a life- 
time to bring into their present high con- 
dition of polish and intricate arrangement, 
and that the hands, in their close-fitting gloves, 
can do something better than make ujj caps 
or crochet purses ; that she is not only an 
agreeable w'oman of society, but also a careful 
housekeeper, an affectionate mother, and a 
submissive wife, 

. Look at that pretty little woman, tripping 
pleasantly along the boulevard, iiml chatting 
gaily with the bonne in the high white Nor- 
mandy cap, who walks familiarly by her side. 
The bonne is carrying an infant, clothed all 
in white down to its boots, or in blue and 
white, which shows that it is vouo au blanc, 
or au bleu et blanc : that is, consecrated to the 
Virgin for oiui, ^rhaps for tw'o yejirs, either 
for tear or for gratitude. Our little woman 
herself is dressed in perfect good taste ; 
from head to foot not an incongruous 
colour, not an ill-fitting line. Her bonnet j 
alone would madden the country milliner | 
who should try to discover the structural 
secret of all those clippings of silks, and laces, 
and ribbons, and liow it was that each colour 
and material seemed to belong so entirely to 
the others, and to harmonise with, or form 
the com}jlement of the wiiole. Examine 
closely, and you will find this pretty bonnet, 
and ttiat elegant-looking gown which fits like 
wax, are toth of the simplest material ; 
they appear to be good enough for an English 
duchess, but it is the lichness of good taste 


and arrangement, not of stufiE^ that our Pan|iian 
coq^uette delights in ; and she khows hotlr tc^ 
look better in a cheap print than many 
others in satin or in velvet She has isai 
gantly-shaped basket in ber hand, and she 
carries it gracefully, and not at all as if it were 
filled with common household stuff. But lift up 
the cover, and you will find a bunch of sorrm 
leaves (oseille), or a thick slice of pttmpkin 
(potiron), for to-day’s dinner, if it be Friday,, 
when they must have soupe maigre for con- 
science’ sake ; or, perchance, if inclined to 
expenditure, and the dinner may be gras, you 
will see a small ris de veau (in a bill we 
know ot^ tills article of food, called in English 
sweetbread, was charged as the smile of a 
calf ), or a mutton cutlet, or a piece of bifstek 
fi‘om the eiitre-cdtes, or anything else small 
and relishing for the plat de viandc. Any- 
how, it is sure to contjiin something useful and 
domestic, whether in tlie shape of fruit, 
vegetables, meat, or butter and eggs, of which 
there is a laige eonsumiition m a French 
household ; something that few English ladies 
would buy for themselves, and fewer still 
carry homo through Kegeiit iStreei, when 
dressed, as our little friend is to-day. We 
have seen a marquise of the real old nobility, 
a rich woman too, carry a big flower-pot from 
the Marulio des Fleurs, at the Madeleine, with 
as much ludlirereiico as our fine ladies would 
carry a bouquet or a fan. 

Let us fi>ll(>w this little woman, and see 
how she lives in her own house, and if 
she be there only the gay butterfly she 
looks in the streets, or if she have any 
graver notion of the duties of life than dress 
and flirting. We follow her into a by-street, 
and into another by -street, a third, and a 
fouHU — perhaps to the Quartier du lioule, 
perhaps to Ciiaillot, or just in the contrary 
direction, to the Marais, or to Percy. She 
suddenly extinguishes herself in the yawning 
jaws of a porte-cochere in one of these by- 
streets, let us say in the Itue <le la P6pi- 
11 i ere, near the Faubourg Saint Honors. 
She stops at the jiorter's lodge to take 
her key, and speak a few w'ords pleasantly ta 
the i>oi'ter : in all probability ihbro than a 
lew, for our little woman loves talking, 
and is usually well informed on all the 
gossip of the quartier. She hears all 
that lias Jiappencd in her absence, including 
the arrest of certain unfortunate brigands, 
who have been marched between files of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, to the house of 
the commissali’e, opposite : or that Madame 
Une-telle lias gone out in a petit coup6 with 
Monsieur Uii-tel ; and, Mon Dieu I — but some 
people are blind. Our friend shrugs her shoul- 
ders in virtuous indignation, and, mindful 
of a possible future, calls the concierjge 
Monsieur or Madame with praiseVortoy 
l>erseverance ; for she pays respect to’ 
every one. In France the rendering, hi 
England the exacting, of respect, marks the 
true blood, in rather diverse maimers. She 
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attd lier cbild, lUOid the bonne, now mount the 
Btaiti. First, second, third, fourth fllj^hts ; 

another, and at the tifth the bonne un- 
ioeks the door, and the family enter. 

It is an apartment of four pidces, or rooms, 
inclusive of the kitchen, and exclusive of the 
antichambre ; a small vestibule without light, 
where, if they want an additional room, the 
servant is often put, to sle^p, when not domi- 
ciled in the kitchen. The rest of the suite is 
composed of a salle ^ manger, a salon, one 
bedroom, and a kitchen. This is a very com- 
mon partition of the upper stories in Paris- 
ian houses, and goes under the name of a petit 
appartemeiit. The rooms are well furnished, 
and the first thing which strikes the visitor 
is the lightness of the general eilect. The 
window-curtains are of muslin, clean and 
pure ; they coal veiy little, yet they are ex- 
ceedingly elcigant ; there is no caipet, but 
little round pieces, woven expressly for the 
purpose, and j)laced before each chair, and a 
few low footstools, or tabourets, do carpet 
duty ; and the floors are highly polished, tnid 
generally of wood, worked diagonally. The 
chairs, tables, and sofas are of beautiful shapes, 
and the easy chairs are delightful. Flowers 
grow in a jardiniere in the window, and 
cut boiupicts are iji vases on the table, and 
on the chilfdniers, and, on each side of 
the ormolu clock, which is sure to be in 
the centre of the chimney-piece against the 
mirror — for you may be certain of the mirror 
over the fl re-place : i.liat is one of the great 
facts of French furniture, never absent. 
This is the salon. The dining-room is 
more scantily furnished. The floor is of 
hexagon-.shaped tiles, and there is no fire- 
place, but a stove instead, which is pretty 
sure to smoke, and quite certain to stifle, with- 
out warming you ; and in summer, flowera 
and flower-pots stand on tlie stove instead of 
on the chimney-piece. Therein a table, there are 
some chairs, and two ia‘m-chairs,a kind of side- 
board, and a clock — not so handsome as the 
drawing-room clock, but still a clock. We 
pass now to the bed-room, which opens into 
the drawing-room. Indeed, we ought to have 
given the* description of the rooms as tliey 
stand. First, the antichambre, which opens 
into the dining-room ; through the dining- 
room is the salon, and through the salon, with 
a door leading into the anticlnunbre and facing 
the kitchen, is the bed-room. The be<lroom 
is almost more tastefully arranged than the 
salon^ for the mistress spends chief part of 
her m-door life here. The two beds are 
close together, and very small ; they stand 
within a kind of alcove or recess, and 
are almost entirely screened by white cur- 
tains, bordered with pink, and tied up with 
largepiuk rosettes, that hang before the recess. 
The armoire, or wardrobe, is of mahogany, 
^d has large mirrored doors ; and there 
is a round ^ass, framed in muslin, tied up 
also in pink, as in the days of Louis Qua- 
torse ; and the dressing table, where it 


stands is clothed in the like drapery. The 
washing apparatus, we are bound in soxruw- 
fill truth to say, is small and ineflicient.’ A 
skeleton tripodj holds one baby basin for the 
whole family, and the ewer is not much 
larger than the milk-jug used for the coffee 
at breakfast. The skeleton has two small 
ribs ; the upper one for the soap-disb, and 
tlie lower onejfor a tooth-glass — ^rarely used ; 
but there are none of the luxiurious addenda 
of sponge-basin, nail-brush, dishes, See,, 

which we have made necessities. We 
cannot help wondering how the French 
are able to make themselves even look 
clean with such scanty ])j’o vision for the pur- 
pose, But, passing by that lean tripod, we 
come to vases of artiticiiil flowers, placed on 
the table close by ; to another clock, not quite 
.so handsome os the one in the drawing-room, 
but very pretiy, nevertheless ; to a sofa, an 
easy chair, a table covered with woman's 
work, more rounds of carpet and circular 
tabourets, and a second wardrobe, also with 
glas.s doors, for Monsieur le Mari. This com- 
pletes the inventory of the bedroom, which 
does .service for the lady’s boudoir as welL 
The servant’s room (when she does not sleep 
ill the autichambre) is up stairs, still higher; 
and the child or children sleep with the 
parents. 

This is an exceedingly common style of 
house arrangement in Paris, and is by no 
means a despicable style. It secures a good 
po.sition and a respectable appearance, with 
modest private accompanimcnls^ . It does not 
stamp poverty with degratlation, and force 
tlie less wealthy to herd logetlier in low 
neighbourhoods, where house-rent is cheap 
because houses arc badly built and badly 
situated. In such a house, barons and 
marquises may live on the best floors, while 
the other occujiauts graduate off, through the 
well-to-do middle-classes, up to workpeople 
in the attics ; the general aiTai^einents being 
public to the noble and the workman aliko. 
iSmali as this circiinistauce may seem, it is 
one of the many causes which r^ne the 
French workman and bring him into pleasant 
brotherhood with the rich and high. 

In mi ajiartment such as we have described; 
where all is simple, elegant, plain, and 
thoroughly well-assorted ; where there has 
been very little expense and a great deal of 
artistic taste in the choosing of the furniture; 
our young wife begins her housekeeping, 
when she does not live with the parents of 
one or the other side, us often happens with 
n^ly-niarried people, and which is indeed 
the mode if the wife be young, as she 
j^enerally is. But the little woman we have 
followed over the pavement of the Italians, 
has earned herself the right of independence 
now, by her motherhood ; so slie and her 
husband, .who W an employ6 in a govmmment 
office, have established themselvos in their 
present home, and have taken their stard aa 
one of the nuclei of society. 






-. ‘ Bnt there are other thin^ necessary to 
domestic life hesides chairs and tables ; and 
a A‘)6na^e nnist have a t^ell-organised com- 
missariat^as Tv^ell as an npliolstery department. 
Here it is that our true FrencIiwoniaH 
Shines ^)re-eminent. How best to market — 
how: to save a few centimes by haggling, 
cheapening, stinting, without absolute dia- 
hdneaty or starvation — employs her faculties 
to the utmost ; as much so as a general's 
victualling his troops in a hostile country. 
Early in the morning, our little woman, so 
fresh and gay in the afternoon, sallies out to 
market, dressed in garments that defy ap- 
pearances and fashion. She enquires the 
j^ice of everj'thing she sees, whether she 
wants the article or not, and offers about 
a third, Hometimes half, less than the sum 
ilemanded for what she does intend to buy. 
In vain the march an ds scream at the top of 
their voices to niadame, exliortiiig her to be 
reasonable — in vain they pluck her by the 
sleeve and assure her that Monsieur son 
Mari will be charmed with her if she take 
him home these delicious greens, or that 
ravishing asparagus. She tolls them they 
must talk cuiuinon sense, and bids them ask 
such prices of the lilnglish, who know no 
better. She generally cuds by bai'gaining her 
articles down to her own prices, and walks 
off with tlieni in triumph : for she has saved 
perhaps a couple of sous by half an lionr’s 
vociferation. At the butcher’s it is Iho same. 

< She heljM to cook the dinner she has 
bought ; for servants are wasteful with char- 
coal, and she knows to an inch how little she 
can use. In that manvllous^ place, a French 
kitchen — where two or three little holes in a 
stove, cook such delicate dishes, and i»erform 
such culinary feats as our gre.at roaring 
giants of coal fjres liave no conception of — | 
she flits about like a fairy, creating magical 
messes out of raw material of the most' 
ox'diuary description. She mixes up the | 
milk and eggs that make the foundation! 
of the soupe 4 Toseillc, if it be meagre day. I 
This sorrel soup is a great favourite in 
economical households, and is vaunted as 
being highly rafratchiasant for the blood ; j 
indeed, one of tbe most refreshing things j 
you can take, to a tisane of lime flowers, j 
Slie mixes the salad — oil, salt, and pepper 
are all she puts into it ; she fries the potato 
chips, or peej).? into the pot of haricots, or 
sees that the spinach is clean, and the 
asparagus properly boiled. And then she 
turns to the plat suci c, or sweet dish, if she ; 
have one for dinner — the riz an rhuni, or Ihe 
ceufs ^ la neige, or tlie creme h vaiiille — all 
simple enough .and cheap, and not to bo un- 
wittingly rejected, if properly made. In fact 
our friend docs the work of head cook ; the 
servant doing the dirty work. Yes, though a 
lady bom and bred, refined, elegant, and 
agreeable in society, a belle in her way, yet 
site does not think it beneath her ^ dimity 
to ligTi^en the household expenses by practieal 


- ecoixomy and ^aetiirity.' ' a 

Frec/feh family is cheap lihff 
is always soup; the meat of 
sometimes, if not very strict iii^eibyiKHtut'e, 
another plate of meat — generallj^ tWq vej^- 
tables dressed and eaten sepai^ateljr ; 
sometimes, not always, a sweet dish. If nbe 
that, a little fruit, sueh as mny be 'cheap6s^ 
an<l in the ripest Reason. But there is yei^ 
little of each thnig; and it is rather in 
arrangement than in material that they 
aj»pear rich. Tlie idea that the French ar6 
gourmands in private life is incorrect. The^ 
spend little on eating, ainl they eat inferior 
things ; though their cookery is rather a 
science than a mere accident of civilisation, 
j At home the great aim of the French is to 
j save ; and any 8elf-9.acrifice that will k\ad to 
ithis result is cheerfully undertaken, more 
j especially in eating and in the luxury of 
! mere idleness. No Frenchwoman will spend 
I a shilling to save herself trouble. She would 
I rather vrork lilie a dray-horse to buy an extra 
I yai*d of ribbon, or a new pair of gloves, than 
lie on the softest sofa in the world in placid 
fine-ladyism, with crumpled gauze or bare 
hands. 

A word, too, on the more feminine matters 
of economy ; for they .are curiosities in their 
way, and may be of use to one class of the 
readers of Household TV'ci-ds. Only these 
' who have seen the results of this side of 
I saving would believe in their possibility, 
junlchS initi.atcd in the process. A French- 
( woman cleans her gloves, liglit boots, rib- 
jbons, silks, . and laces, at the cost of a few 
j sous, and with surprising success. They pass 
i for new at .any but the cluscs^t inspec- 
! tion, .and are worthy to do so. A Freiieli- 
I woman never buys .a lining for a new gown ; 

I she cuts up her old gowns, or worn-out 
petticoats instead. She unpicks and stitches 
I up again, changes, turns, irons, and renews, 
j until every inch of tho stuff has served 
half-a-dozen purposes, and tlicre is not an 
unworn thread left in the whole garment. 
A Frenchwoman is always noticeable for 
her plean linen — cuffs and collars always 
white and fresh ; but then she whrks them 
hex3elf, and washes them at home ; and 
thus procures another large feminine luxury 
at small cost. It is the same with her 
table-linen. Napkins at breakfast, napkins 
at dinner, and fresh tablecloths or upper 
napkins constantly renewed. Uliose real 
luxuries are also gained by indusliyand energy, 
for the bonne washes them at home. But 
perhaps, if she have only one child, our little 
woman keeps no servant, and gets on with 
a femme de menage, or a femme do jonrn^e, 
who comes twice in tho d.ay ; to clean the 
house iu the morning, and again in the after- 
noon to help prepare dinner, and wash np 
the service afterwards. In this case, there n 
a frotteur once or t\vice a week — a man who 
scrubs and polishes the floors by skating 
them on brushes. The water, wood, and 
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cbawal are broTughtiipbymen and, by the universal renunciation .of fa^nUy ties which 
wayfithe water-carrier is generally one of the has long been a popular idea among us 
hQnesjte$^ men of the quartier, and may be concerning the French. Indeed, they live 
trustedlike a commissioner, or the horloger more with each other than we do ; 
who winds up the clock in an hotel. And it is are both more respectful to the aged and 
our little woman's supreme delight, after she more careful of the young. The affectionate 
has dusted all the ornaments in her rooms, respect paid to parents is peculiarly delight- 
and superintended the second d6jeffner, to ful, and must strike every English person 
dress herself smart and gay, and sit at the open who mixes in French society. As for the 
window and work ; an amusement varied children, they live entirely with the parents, 
in the summer by leaning out of the window, After a certain age, generally after th^ypare 
which she will do many times in the day ; four years old, they dine with them at six 
especially if it commands a street. After o'clock, and they are never absent from tlie 
dining she may be invariably seen there, side mother's side until they go to a college or a 
by side Avith her husband, who is proba- convent to be educated. Thousands of 
biy smokiiifl:, and frequently, if it be very young French girls )iavo never slept a 
warm, in his sbirt-sl coves. After they have night away from the paternal roof ; and, 
lounged there for lialf-an-liour, they stroll if thoroughly well brought up, their bed- 
into the Champs Elys^es, or on to tlu^ Boule- rooms ox)ea into, and are only approached 
varda, and, if he is in a good humour, they from, the mother's. French nurses and 
take chairs at a cafe chantant, and sip a mothers arc exceedingly indulgent, and have 
glass of sherbet, or a cup of bbick c:ifc ; a great horror of Englishwomen, whom they 
and thus for a few sous — perhaps she believe to be harsh and cruel. Only those 
saved them between the butcher’s and the deeply bitten by the Anglo-mania, which 
greengrocer's to-day — they enjoy music, fresh Ileranger reprobates, would place an English- 
air, society, and gaiety, in their most inno- woman near tlieir children. It is a common 
cent, and at tractive forms. Or they go to the saying that those who keep an English servant 
play : especially on Sundays, after they have must keep a servant to attend on her. 
done their duty at the eleven o’clock mass. However, it is certain that a little whole- 
Our government employe is poc»r, it is some discipline might not be thrown away 
true. He baa only about a blind red pounds on the Adolphes and the Eulalies of our 
a year, — perhaps lie may make up three acquaintance ; and a strong-hearted Saxon, 
thousand franca, or a hundred and twenty of good sense and vigorous mind, might 
pounds; but tliou!>auds of well-dressed young work a aalutary reform among many of 
married people have no more, and many who tho.se tiny Gallic rebels who set at naught 
look every bit as well as they, have not so much, | all law, and utterly despise all. order. Still, 
They think their fine toilettes and their j if the result be that the children are over- 
theatre tickets well purchased by a few ; spoiled, at least it proves the kind-hearted* 
stinted dinuei-s, ami a little extra hand!- 1 ness and patience of the parents. It is a 
work. Tliey wrould rather slave in the j strange and at first sight an anomalous 
mornings, and enjoy theniselvos in the fact, that a nation so free and individual 
evenings, than S])eud a nioiiotonous exist- as the French in many things, supports such 
ence of dull idleness aiul lazy respecta- j stringent parental discipline as their code al- 
bility. Perhaps they are not so far out in! lows. Up to the age of twenty-one, a son may 
their code of social pliiloso])hy. be imprisoned by his father for Vicious, or, as 

Nothing can be more innocent tlian the | we sliould term it fast, habits — ^gaming, con- 
pleasures of a French family, and noth log | trac ting debts, and so forth. At no time of his 
more domestic, if domesticity mean fiuuily | life, if he be not a widower, can he marry 
union, and not liouse iucarcci’atiou. A | without his parents’ consent, unless he have 
French father and mother take their children ! recourse to three judicial citations. A mother 
with them Avherever they go. Into the;haspower over her daughter to the end of her 
Tujileries gardens, that paradise for little | life, if she be not married ; and it is a common 
people ; into tlie Bois de Boulogne, and | form of punishment for unworthy mothers, to 
imqer the shadow of the stately trees of | deprive them of tliia power for a term of 
Saint Germains ; or through the royal j years. Again, the practice, universal even 
avenues of Versailles. Wherever they are, among the poorest, of saving u^) marriage 
thetre is nion fils of six or seven years old, i portions for the dauglitci's, shows that the 
and ma fille of two or three. They see no j parentiil affections can take the form of self- 
degradation ill amusing even their youngest ; sacrifice as well os of over-indulgence. Then, 
children ; and you will often observe a stal- 1 as to tiie more purely domestic habits. In the 
wart fellow, six foot high, dandling his baby as ' middle class, once a week certainly, perhaps 
defdy as a professional nurse ; and that be- . oftener, they have family reunions of fiithers 
fpre the open eyes of the whole Tuileries | and brothers, and sisters and mothers, and 
world. People don’t laugh at him for it ; j they make dinners, and form parties, only 
soipe respect him, but most^ take It as a : among themselves, with wonderful zeal and 
ipatter of course — ^they do just the same I constancy. Our little woman, fur instance,,, 
themselves. This does not look like .that* has a married brother, and her husband has. 
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another married brother, and a sister also recomised as valuahlej others are direct- 
married ; and these several fratehiitiea, with ing their attention to humble atfd low^ lilitB 
their children, and fathers, and mothers, make and scraps which a former agS have 

up a goodly company. Yet, large as this spurned, kicked, trampled on, despised Jm^ed, 
home circle is, it all converges into a point and olherwise ill-used and mali^eateor 
once or twice a week ; and dinners and ^ Given, a bone — to find a basm of soup in 
BoirSes are given in the most domestic it. Here is a problem in gelatinous mathe- 
manner possible. True, the husbands some- matics ; and a very sensible problem it is 
times go out and smoke their cigars in a too. Many generations ago the French che- 
cafi^ and read the newspapers there, while niist, Papin, set to work in good earnest on 
sipping their absinthe and water, or choco- this matter. He made a vessel which he 
late ; and sometimes, too, they dine out called a digester, closed everywhere except at 
together at a restaurant, instead of at home, a small hole at the top, which was provided 
But these facts argue no want of family with a safety-valve ; the digester was enor- 
feeling. They arc simply characteristics of moualy strong ; insomuch that when the valve 
Parisian life, not necessarily including either was weighed down heavily, water could be 
license of habits or indifference. Indeed, the made to boil at a much higher temperature 
whole tenor of the French middle-class life is than the familiar two hundred and twelve 
strongly the reverse ; although we know Uiis degrees. This was the gist of the whole 
is a new view of French character, and ono matter ; for whatever may bo extracted from 
which many will not accept. bone by hot water, much more can be ex- 

On the whole, there are many worse things tracted by doubly hot water. Papin broke 
than a French manage, with its cheapness, liis bones, put them into the digester, made 
its gaiety, its out-of-door pleasures, its social the water boil at a fierce beat, and obtained a 
chaims and artistic arrangement. And though gelatinous extract which became a tremulous 
that little dark-eyed woman has the terriQe solid when cold. Another old philosopher of 
fault of perverting the thing iliat is, and of those days, Boyle, found the means to make 
reading letters that don’t belong to her, and the most of a cow-heel. He exposed it to a 
pf suspecting every one she knows, sees, or moderate heat for four hours iu a perfectly 
hears of, of immoral practices, yet, in spite of close vessel, without any \vater; he then 
these fearful misdemeanours, there is some- found the entire cow-heel to be so softened, 
iliipg flo arch, animated, and bright in her, that ho could cut it up with a knife, as if the 
that, between her tact and her cleverness, her softex' parts had fumislied moisture for inolli'- 
gracious manners and her spirituelle conver- fybig the rest. Tlie late Mr. Aikin found 
sationjsheisa very fascinating little person. If that, after extracting much gelatine from 
she were but truthful and severely honourable hones by ordinary boiling, there w'as another 
— ’Which she is not always, more’s the pity I— portion which nothing but a higher boiling 
shie would be an admirable specimen of feminine beat could li1)orate from the cellular structui^ 
attractiveness and loveable womanhood. the bone. During the long Napoleonic 

wars, bone-soup was made in some of the 

hospitals and military head-(piarters of 
DONE TO A JELLY. Fiance, by Papin’s method j smd many 

pamphlets were written iu advocacy of the 

Professor Owen, when lecturing on the plan of collecting bones as a soup-making 
results of our date Exhibition, spoke warmly article of food in besieged garrisons. Those 
and well I’especting the economical value of who have tasted it say, however, that bone 
little fragments from the animal world — little gelatine extracted at ti)is higli temperature, 
bits which tmr forefathers were wont to has a sort of unpleasant burnt flavour ; and 
throw away. He dwelt on tlie fact that certain chemists have suggested quite .a 
the most uninviting, and seemingly most laboratory-like mode of proceeding. First 
worthless parts of animal bodies, are turned take, or beg, or borrow, or pick your bones ; 
to uses of the most unexpected kind by the boil them to extract the fat ; steep them in 
inventive skill and science of man. He re- vei’y diluted muriatic acid, to dissolve the 
marked that the most signal progi’esa in the earthy basis ; wash the remaining semi-trans- 
economica 1 extraction and preparation of parent gelatinous mass in water ; dissolve it 
pure gelatines and glues from the waste rem- in forty .times its weight of boiling water ; 
nants of the skins, bones, tendons, ligaments, evaporate the jelly thus produced to a state 
aud other gelatinous tissues of animals, has of greater consistency ; — and there is your 
been made in France, where the well-organised soup. Whether bone-soup is really made, 
and admirably-arranged establishments for let the scientific cooks declare; but it is 
the slaugliter of cattle, sheep, and horses in certain that the scrapings, shavings, and 
large towns, give great and valuable facilities sawdust of bones are u^ed by pastrycooks as 
for the economical application of all the waste a material for jelly, which is yielded themo^ 
parts of animal bodies. Indeed, this is o ne readily on account of the attenuated state to 
way to measure our social progress. While which the fragments of bone have been prs- 
Bome men are striving to make better use viously i-educed ; aud the jelly is said to 
than; our forefathers of substances always nearly as goM as calf’s-foot jelly. Bone 




DONE TO A JELLY. 


IS importod from France in 
to take part in preparations 

A?wfell-dii^posed cow or sheep would not be ’ 
niffizardly Hk the bestowal of thf>se gelntinons 


pi| rgftjrrily idf the oestowiu 01 tnf>se geintmons 
masures. Skin, membrane, tendon, ligament, 
bcme, hoof, horn, feet — ^all yield gelatine. In 
producing that gelatinous substance which 
artisans call by the somewhat unmeaning 
name of size, it is customary to use clippings 
of hides, hoofs, horns, and feet ; ana the 
refuse from the skius of horses, dogs, and 
cats ; and the shreddings of pai*chnieut, vel- 
lum, and white leather, — aU ore welcome to 
the size-tubs : these are cleaned, and boiled, 
and skimmed, and straiued, and cooled. But 
the making of glue is a yet more curious 
affair. Go into one of the glue-factories be- 
tween London Bridge station and Greenwich. 
You find heaps of flaps, roundings, scrapings, 
and cuttings of skins — all sorts of refuse, 
indeed, from the tanners* and leatlier-dressers’ 
yards. You see how these bits and scraps 
are cleansed in liuje-waiei*, rinsed in clean 
■water, dried on hurdles, boiled to a jelly ; you 
see how this jelly is clarified, cooled in hurge 
masses, cut by a spade into square cakes, and 
further cut by brass wires into slices ; you 
soe how these slices are placed upon nets 
stretched across wooden frames ; how tliese 
frames are piled up in the open .air ; how 
they are roofed over to prcjlect them from 
rain ; how the slices are turned two or three 
times a day to facilitate their drying ; liow 
they are kept in lofts for some months to 
harden ; and how they then become glue. 

There has been a new claimant to gela- 
tinous honours within the last few years, 
under the name of marine glue. Wonders are 
told of the adhesiveness of this stranger ; that 
it makes wood stronger thiui unglued wood 
could be ; that it takes twenty tons of pulling 
force to remove a glued splinter ; that an 
oaken cannon-ball will not split in the seams 
cemented with marine glue ; with many other 
marvels. But this wo nave little to do with 
here j the marine glue is a cement, and a 
remarkable one ; but it has, we believe, no 
animal gelatine in its composition. 

Gelatine casts are a pretty example of one 
mode in wliich glue may be made ornamental, 
or at least subservient to ornament. They are 
not properly casts, but moulds for casts ; and 
the reason why they are valued is, that the 
elasticity of the material removes many of 
the objections attending the use of sand, clay, 
wax, or plaster for moulds. l*ure gelatine, 
or gelatine mixed with treacle, will furnish a 
very elastic material for moulds. Casts from i 
anatomical preparations, casts from calca- 
reous concretions, casts for vegetable sub- 
^^tanoes, casta from ivory eai'vings, have l>eGn ’ 
obtained in great beauty from gelatine | 
tnoulds ; the material is so elastic, that no 
amount of alto-relievo or under-cutting will 
baffle it. Gelatine casts for gelatine moulds 
oan ev6n be produced ; and as these casts 


^ are very elastic, we may obtain carved bas- 
reliefe from flat or plain originals. The 
extraordinary electrotypic arts are not alto- 
gether unindebted to these gelatinous casts 
and moulds ; for the gelatine may be im- 
pteased upon an electro-coppered work of 
ai-t ; or the electro-coppering may bo effected 
upon a gelatine cast, properly coated on the 
surface with blacklead or some other material. 
In fact, gelatine, or else that peculiar mixture 
of glue and treacle whereof printers’ inking- 
rollers are made, has a degree of elasticity 
which bids fair to give it a gradually extend- 
ing range of application in the arts. 

It may be within the memory of many 
who reatl this, how dazzling and holiday-like 
was the display of gelatine sheets in Hyde Park 
three years ago. Beautiful they certainly were, 
for their thinness, tbeir smoothness, their 
glossiness, their transparency, and tlieir rich 
colours. The Fi’ench manufacturer who exhi- 
bited these sheets, and ■who deBigi)ate.s himself 
a Cielatinenr, tells ns, in bis trade circular, that, 
until recently, the high price of pure gelktine 
has rendered this substance available only for 
articles of luxury ; but now, when it can be 
obtained either from bones or from common 
glue, it is and ought to be cheaper. He mag- 
nanimously announces that he docs not wish, 
by his improved processes, to injure the 
trade of his brother gelatin eurs ; mid that 
he is quite retady to describe his own processes 
to all whom it may concern. By this means, 
he thinks, gelatine-making might rise to 
the dignity of ^ science. 

The gclatineur enumerates, one by one, the 
several purposes to which this really pretty 
substance is applied. First, he says, he can 
apply it as a layer to the surface of an 
engraving or woven material, to which it 
serves os a vaniish. He can make it into a 
thin carton, for addres.s cards, visiting 
cards, or images r61igeiises, which may be 
either coloured or colourless. He can make 
it of the same thickness, but yet more 
transparent, to assist wood-engravers and 
others in transferring or copying their 
designs. He can make it as exquisitely thin 
as the thinnest paper, as supple as silk, as 
transparent as glass. In this state he calls 
it paper-crystal, or crystal-paper ; and he 
sells it to the perfumer as envelopes and 
wrappers for his dainty boxes and bottles ; 
to the fleuriste as a material whence to make 
transparent artificial flowers; to the litho- 
graphic printer, as a delicate paper whereon 
he may print in gold, silver, or colours. It 
was this crystal - paper which .shone so 
brightlyat onr Exhibition, in sheets as large 
as five feet by four. We Biij)pose the gelati- 
neur to refer to a sort of tapestvy-h.angings 
or drapeiy adornments, when he says, that 
with these sheets of crystal pa|-><}r on ponrra 
tapisser des sallcs de bal.” H e claims for these 
thin films a power of resisting all the varia- 
tions in the humidity of the atmosphere. 

It may be interesting to know in what way 
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tiKiSie' ^^I&tiiid a^' staples, Are of 

sold' ill Pariitt -The gelatiiiOiir tells tis tliat purposes to 'w'hioli tliejr 
tbo sheets geuerAAlyvieamTrG about lifty ceuti- atea. The substance is also :|^ 

mdlaMiS by fhii*ty-#o(ir (equivalent to about market in two other' forms — sci^pings, c>‘^ed 
twenty inches by thirteeU). There are the leaf>isiiii:;lass; and packagee, called booic-isui^ 
thin- sheets for- cards, about fifty francs per glass. Wc ai‘c more familiar wi^th isinglass 
hundred ; there is the crystal- paper for per- in the state of slender filaments. 'These are 
fhmers and flenristes, about twenty-five* prepared through the intervention of cuUlng 
francs per hundred sheets ; there is the macliines. The purposes to which this isin- \ 
papier gifted, for designers and engravers, glass is applied are numerous— jellits, ices, ‘ 
forty francs per hundred ; there is the creams, blancmange are made with its aid ; 
crystal-paper, with printed adornments in beer is fined or refined with it ; isinglass 
gold, or silver, or colours, about a hundred glue, and diamond cement, are two pre- 
and twenty francs i>er hundred ; there is the parations of isinglass employed as adhesive ' 
varnish film, twenty francs ; there is the compositions. As man is naturally prone to 
impermeable quality given to any of the cheapness, and as isinglass is not always cheap, 
varieties, at twenty franca per Imiulred addi- asubstitute is not unfrequently sought for ; ono 
tional. Lastly, our gelatiiieur gives a apeei- substitute is the cod-sound, which is brought 
men of the kind of productions which may from Scotland in a dried state, and melted 
serve as shop-bills or address-cards ; he into an inferior kind of isinglass. The nii- 
giyesone of his own, about six inches by four, tritive as well as the adhesive quality 
printed in gold on thin crimson-coloured of isinglass, of cod-sounds, of bones, of skins, 
gelatine sheets ; and states that such produc- of tendons, of ligaments, of membranes, of 
lions he can supply at five francs per hundred, hoofs, of horns, of feet, result from the simple 
Wo are quite prepared to learn tbut these fact that these substances can be done to a 
prettinesses are made in London as prt-ttily jelly. 

as^ in Paris ; but the great fat Post Olfice 

Directory docs not tlirow any light on this EXILED 

m&tter. There is, it appears, another French- . 


man 16 whom precetlencc is given in this My brighter hours, like pleasant dreams, have fled, 
interesting art. This is M. Grenet of Itouen. And left me hero an exile, and alone ; 

Professor Owen, in the lecture before ad- I hear no welcome sound of human tread, ' ' " 

verted to, speaks of “ the difierent kinds of No voice except the echo of my own. 
gelatine, in thin layers, adapted for the My life has pass’d its noon of sunny light, 


dressing of stufis, and for gelatinous baths, entered twilight shades ; my hopes arc gone; 

in the clarification of wines which contain a ^ ^ayjh’d them till they vanish’d from my sight, 
sufficient quantity of tannin to precipitate that fade, and mmglowith the tints of 

the gelatine ; pure and white gelatines cut 

into threads for the use of the confectioner ; And this I know, that when on wood and wold 
very thin white and tl-aiisparent sheets of The setting sun his hnghr embroidery weaves, 
papier glftcc, or ice-paper, for copying draw- And when the latest <»f his duits of gold 
mgs ; and a quantity of objects of luxury or Is shivered on the bmzcn shield of leaves, 
ornament, formed of dye^, silvered, or gilt And, like kind visions at the step of night, 
gelatines, adapted to a variety of purposes. Upon tho tliankless world the stav-beanis fall, 
and to the fabrication of artificial and fancy 1 know that ^1 those mingled hues of light 
flowers ; ” and he spoke of M. Greiiet as “ poinungs on my prison wall, 

having been tho first to fabricate largely, - , i j t-n j i ■ 

of various ^BiduoB of animal bodi^ o'f ^ X "loT^ 
little Value, these beautiful and diyersilied i would gludlv give this wide domain 

products, many of which previously were To hear a single kindly-spoken word, 

derived from the%more costly substauce, I count the waves,— they me my only friends; 
isinglass.^ ^ ^ All day 1 watch them perish on the shore : 

What is tills isinglass here spoken of, and But I would lose the charm their music lends 

. one of the two sources or groups of gelati- To sec a form again that 1 have seen before, 

nous substance mentioned in an earlier 

paragraph ? There are many kinds of ising* Or in the wood I wait, when, with soft tread, 
glass, good and kvcl, but all are fisby— The shades of twilight glide among the trees, 
whether “ ancient and fisliliko ” we will not ►'^nmiig no leaf, like spirlu of the d«nid, 

Bay^r-but fishy certainly. The best isinglass, Wlw.:»e only voice » m the 
it w said, is prepared in llussi.i, from the When aU U.e aud glo.y of the J«,., 
'membranes of the stur-eon, especially from I-.kc |i Unght Ha«, compo«d of .toac, 

^7 . ? ; , , J But built by spu Its, has long sunk away, 

ite air-bladder and sounds. Iheso mem- And daikness, its sole ruin, stays on earth alone. 

■ branos, when removed from the fish, are 

washed with cold water, and exposed to dry ^ melancholy joy my bosom fills 
\And stiffen in the open air. The outer skin \vi,cn the bright moon, with perfect calm endued, 
is removed, and the remainder is cut out and Stands her full height upon the misty hills, ^ J 
loosely twisted ^to rolls. The rolls, called Which are but pedestals for solitude, 
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J»or annB,«f l^ght, 

^ icfl^teri MBB^ngs nom tlio «ky'a broad duuio ; 

. Fbcwu f%|OMr that ia the cheeilcM night 

hiooa falU light upon the hills at 

. ’ ’ 

■ : THte BTJINED POTTER. 

"Jaik^ FiELDiNa was the son of a potter, and 
bred tip to his father’s trade. He married young 
—long Wfore he could keep a wife — and with 
both' his parents’ consent, or rather with their 
forgiveness, as they could not help themselves. 
For, as they said, it war very nat’ral, an* he 
, might ha’ done worse : *t war, to be sure, the fli st 
time, an’ belike he would’nt do it agen. And 
BO they cordially shook hands with him, and 
pledged the pretty bride in a dagou of old 
Burton, and were both present at the first 
child’s christening. Rut the cholera came 
soon afterwards, and took oil* the old man, 
and his wife. This was the operiing-hcene of 
James Fielding’s suflerings — want — pestilence 
—and death. His wife and himself w^eresoon 
aflerw.'irds both seized with the disorder, and, 
shough they recovered slowly, it was only to 
find their father and mother, and lirst-born 
child, removed from their once comfortable 
homo to the cliureliyard, ami they themselves 
with feeble bodies and acciiiniilated debts, 
which had run on wildly during sickness. 
First, James was put into jail for the doctor’s 
bill, and then the landloi'd distrained for rent, 
and turned them on the W'orld ; and so th(^ 
were ruined. 

To be in prison, never serves a man ; ho gets ; 
a habit of shifting and shuffiing, and leaning, 
and talking, and idling ; lie has the shoi’t 
haud-in-the-pocket walk, and the hang-down 
look ot a jail companion ; he is never a man 
again. James Fielding came out of iStairord 
jail, a changed character : mure clever and 
less capable of work — daintier, but not so 
refined — prouder, but not more honourable ; 
the edge was taken from the mind and given 
to the appetites ; nevertheless, he was a fond 
father, for he shortly became one again, and a 
loving husband to a wife who doated on him. 
But a thoroughly fallen man seldom rights 
himself, and bankruptcy is a break-up for 
life in tlie constitution of successful industry. 
James Fielding laboured, but his toil was 
thrltlless ; he found friends, but, one way or 
other, he let in everybody who had anything 
to do with him. By degrees, he got, as was 
natural, a very bad character, and, as is 
generally the case under such circumstances, 
without altogether deserving it. He was an 
unfertunate, but not an evil m.an ; and we all 
know how falling bodies quicken in their 
descent. 

Still, be was n man bom to suffer, and to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Men 
of all countries, stations, and fortunes, labour 
—from the sex'f to the lord — and Fielding’s 
destiby waa only that of his sex. But, the 
gentle, pretty girl, whom he had taken from 


lier father^s home, to oomf^vt Aud dtAnsh, to> 
keep lus fireside clean, and to nurse hladittle 
ones around him, — ^her lot was. not cast bjf ' 
God for labour, for toil and moil, and an^ab^t 
yet who can tell what arrows of grief pievoed ; 
that woman’s heart during her twelve years > 
apprenticeship to wifedom ! Who shall , 
describe the unwomanly tniserics, alas, too. 
common in England 1 of her daily shifts and 
struggles, her pigmy gaunt looks, her thread- , 
bare clothes iusufiieieut to protect her ihoiu ' 
the winter weather, her hard day-labour, her 
sharp endurance of her children’s hunger,, 
aud forgetfulness of her o.wn : her long sad 
catalogue of distresses, cQmpai*ed witli which 
the pains of childbirth aud even the death of 
the child at tlie breast, are nothing, being 
feminine sufferings. 

This poor woe-begone mother stood before 
good curate Godfrey, one of a noiseless way- 
liiring body of Christian men who make little 
sur beyond their own parish, but are Uxere 
constantly fell and heard of; the true disciples 
of the Father of the poor, the world’s first 
teacher of quiet clua-ity. 

" He be goiu’ fast, indeed he be,” said Mary 
Fielding, speaking of the potter, who had been 
down some weeks in a low lever, ‘‘ ’Tia haixl . 
to lose the lather of one’s child’en. 1 could . 
ha’ borne any stroke but thisn. Everywhere 
is a churchyard now— the life is dug out 
o’ me.” 

** Do not murmur, but think of the past, I 
remember cliristeuiug some of those children, 
when lie and you were full of health aud joy. 
In this journey of life, Mary, there is no mil 
without its hollow. Your neighbour Susan 
Jackson will not have to mourn the loss of a 
husband, for slie has never known the love and 
protection of one ; and when she goes, she will 
not leave orpliaiis to grieve for her. But, for 
all that, Susan is very lonely aud destitute, 
aud says nobody cares for her,” 

“ jVIayliap ; but Susan Jackson can’t be sorry 
for what she never had ; and poor folk didn’t, 
ought to be fanciful. ’Tis me, sir, partin’ wi* 
my busbaiid, that should fret.” 

“But you should remember, Mary, that 
when Janies aud you were married, it was on 
the condition you were to part one day. We 
must not forget the ninety-nine favours be- 
cause the hundredth is not granted. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away.” 

“ Oh, sir, ’tis beautiful to hear ye talk ^ 
you alway say siimmut so comfortin’, feelin’, 
an’ sensible like. One is ashamed to grumble 
afore you, ’tis so selfish and iU-natured.” 

” But how are the little ones, Mary ]” 

“ 1 can’t say much for ’em, sir, — ^they be but 
poorly.” 

"They have had so|ae food to-day, 1 
hope ? ” 

“ ’Tis early yet, sir.” It was past midday. 
"But indeed they haute well.” 

" Did they eat anything last night before 
lying down '1 ” 

" Baby had a sup o* gruel out o’ James’s 
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cap, but Billy an* Jacky, an* t'other e&t 
had nothing.” 

‘ And you ? ” 

“ Oh, sir, God be praised, I am used to it. 
Ten years is a long ’prentisage. ’Tis sur- 
prisiu’ how the femine t^ds itself. An* then, 
the ehildern’fl cries, an* him a dyin’, drives the 
thought away from me. I ant got the hard 
stomach o’ hunger, sir; 'tis unfeelin* in a 
mother.” 

No wonder she did not feel tlie gnawings 
of want ; she had passed her being into other 
existences ; she had lost her identity in the 
wife and the mother. 

‘‘Well, well, we must do something for 
the children, Mary.’* 

“ Oh, sir, 1 did na come for that. What I 
wants is vrork. You ha’ corned atweeu us an’ 
death, many’s a time. But indeed, what 1 
am here for, is, afore Jeaines goes 1 wish he 
could see you, sir, an’ talk wi’ you a bit. His 
mind be strange an’ uncomfortaHe like, about 
religion.” 

“ 1 thought him a believer, Mary.” j 

“Mayhap he be ; but men tell their wives 
what, if fey could, they would hide from God, 
an’ 1 ha’ heerd him say awful things ; he war 
alway so courageous like, llowsotridever, 
his hour be come, an’ he ha’ loaed his darin, 
an’ believes jist like a child. I thought, if 
he could on’y see you, sir.” 

Mr. Godfrey rang the bell. An aged but 
notable servant woman came. 

“ Martha, bring Mrs. Fielding a little warm 
bread a.]id milk.” 

“ Oh, no, no, sir ! ’Tis only my way, what 
you see in my face ; 1 war alway’ palish like 
— leaatw’ays this many a day.” 

Martlia, who had promptly obeyed her 
master, returned hi a few minutes with a 
basin. 

“ There, take that gently, Mary ; it will 
warm you.” 

“ Will you forgive me, sir ? Indeed I can- 
not. It ’ud*choke me. The cliild’en — ^the 
poor hungry child’en, sir ! ” 

“ Tliey shall be thought of.” Mr. Gh)dfrey 
left the room, retnrjiing shortly after with liis 
long siirtout buttoned closely up, and a small 
parcel in liis hand. 

“ This contain^ a loaf, Miiry — ^and some- 
thing else — ^you know what to do witli it. 
Let me have the ticket when I call, which 
will be in the course of the evening. Leave 
me now.” 

The comforted mother looked on Heaven’s 
minister and then up to heaven, and passed 
noiselessly through the small door, with faith, 
hope, and maternal love — tlie three strongest 
pulses of the heart — ^to support her. She had 
had the only full and. jiertect lesson of religion 
-—charity. But she did not know, until 
she got to the pawnshop, that the poor curate 
had taken his only waistcoat from his back 
to feed her children. Then, indeed, the tide 
of religion came strong upon her. So true it 
is, that one act of kindness is worth a volume 


of sermons in converting people. The 
vest was a baptismal robe to the unregeneo^sa^^ 
spirit of Mary Fielding, iiie freethiSking 
ter’s wife. 

It was on an evening in the middle of Jttnls 
that Mr. Godfrey passed along to the potter’s 
cottage. There had been some smart 
refi’eshing showers during the day, and 
the gross was healthily green, and the flowers 
were vigorous and balmy, and here and there 
was the restless uneasy chii'p, in the tree or 
hedge, of the young bird in its nest. Hie 
sheep were settling down for the ni^ht in 
the meadows; and the cows, after milking, 
were scattered over the distant pasturages. 
At intervals there was an unyoked horse 
exulting in abundance and freedom. The poor 
saluted Mr. Godfrey as he jiaased, and the 
rich cordially greeted him, for he was uni- 
versally beloved. 

“ All God’s works are beautiful and happy,” 
said he to himself, as he wound among 
the green lanes, and gazed upon the broad 
benignant sky. “ Man alone makes the 
world miserable. I cannot think the design 
of Providence was to make the chief of a 
joyous creation wretched : there must be 
some key to human felicity. The departing 
.sun shines on these din^y cottages, and the 
few straggling flowers bloom cheerfully, and 
cast their sweetness abroad on the air. Out- 
side is God’s work ; within, is man’s.” 

And the curate entered the cabin of James 
Fielding, the potter. 

Tliere had evidently been preparations to 
receive him. Tlie clay floor was newly 
sprinkled and swept, and the few articles of 
crockery and china, nearly all misshapen, or 
otherwise defective, were as clean as the 
pebbles in a river. The children’s faces, 
hands, and feet — for they had no shoes — were 
all fresh from the washing-basin, and their 
hair wassleekiy combed across their foreheads. 
There was evident poverty, but an equally 
evident wish to oonc^ it. Not a vestige of 
furniture or ornament was in the room, be- 
yond the few articles of earthenware men- 
tioned ; all the rest, to the three-legged stool 
for the babv, had either been sold or burned 
for fuel. There were three or four hassocks 
of hay for seats, but these too had been 
preyed on for fuel, and ran out at the sides ; 
and there were some layers of chipped, dried- 
up straw, as a bed in the comer. On Ibis was 
stretched the djdng man. The eldest bov ran 
to borrow a chair as Mr. Godfrey entered, and 
the thrifty housewife had just drawn the old 
I rags from the three lower panes of the glass- 
less and only window in the hovel, to let the 
sun and air in. This was the abode of an 
Englishman in the heart of England. 

The patient had been propj>ed up some- 
what on his straw, and a neighbour had 
shaved him and lent him a &irt, which, 
though old, was clean. So, what with well- 
waslied skin and combed hair, and a cup of 
refreshing tea, he was prepared to receive the 
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cnrate’A Tuit m flomeUikuig <»f 4 decent and 
Ohiktian manner. One of the boys was in or 
vatW pn, the bed — for there was no covering 
—fk'Om eheer nakedness. He partly nestled 
in the straw, and was partly concealed by 
the rags taken from tlie window ; he was 
contented and happy, for he had had the 
blessing of a full meal : a rarity in the hut 
of the dying potter. 

The curate took the chair borrowed for 
him, placed it by the bedside, and leaned 
towards the sick man. 

“ Well, James, how do you feel now ? ” 
Better, sir, thank you, but still weakly. 
God will bless you for what you ha’ done. 
*Tis mony a long day ain’ I could prove my 
gratitude to anybody.” 

“ Never ^mind that. The Searcher of all 
hearts knows your intentions, James.” 

“ Yes — true ! But d’ye think God heeds 
a poor critter like me ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly. Our Father.” 

“ Ah ! Good — good. But 1 never found a 
true friend but Tlim and youi sclf, air — ^ihey all 
forsook and miabelied me. I never was as 
bad as people made me ; He knows that, and 
the children. One’s hearth is a fair assize.” 

True, a fond husband and a kind father 
cannot be a very bad man. I never believed 
you ill-disposed, Fielding.” 

‘‘ No, ble.sa theo for it, iind Jle will bless 
tbce. Yo ba’ made me a Oliristian ; the ways 
o’ the world made me an infidel long ago. 
A man kindly treated, feels like a Ciinstian, 
sir.” 

“ But we must give up resentments, now. 
I see, by your countenaiioe you will soon meet 
your God. Prepare, Fielding, for that great 
judgment.” 

“ Yes, I know it will come soon, an ’that ha’ 
changed me. But, indeed, sir, 1 :un awetiry of 
the world. If it war not for her and the 
children, I had gone years back.” 

“ The Christian religion always supposes 
poveily and suffering, J ames. Were all -the 
world sinless and liappy, the Atoncmeui had 
been useless.” 

“ I can well believe thisn 0 ’ thee, air. If 
yer .wcr dumb an’ blind, yer han’ would 
preach ; ’tis the ouV sarmiut as goes home to 
a hungry man. Fine words be o’ small 
account. But when a rich parson, or a bishop 
br such, as never gives, an’ never suffers, tells 
stiarvin poor fellows like me to bear their 
orosaea, as the only road to heaven, it looks 
like humbug, sir. If heaven is to be won by 
poverty — aartintly nothing is so ea^ for ’em 
aa to mve all they ha’ more than enow, to 
feed Ime hungry, an’ comfort ilie afflicted.” 

** Ah, James, this is bad grace in a dying 
man* It is enough for every one to look to 
himself ; to bear ms own burden, oikI to know 
that in the midst of trial, and sorrow, and 
suffering, be can have recourse to One who 
knew them all on earth. This, surely, is fair 
comfort!** 

**It be| sir. ^lis at the point I am at now, 


a man feels he must believe in some xeli- 
gion, an’ there is none so nat’ral like as < our 
own. A dyin’ man is not a doubter. I wish 
I ha’ been o* this way o* thlnkin’ long ago^ 
’twould ha’ made me content — an* a contented 
man is a regular man, an’ a regular man is a 
toilsome man, an’ a toilsome man is a thriving 
man ; but when one begins in grumblin’ one 
ends wi’ sorrow, Mary dear, gi’ me a drink. 
I feel faintish.” 

The curate took the teapot from the yearn* 
ing and attentive wife’s hand, and the fevered 
patient, from the broken spout lield to his 
mouth, driiiiicd the vessel greedily, till the 
few leaves at the strainer whizzed with 
their dryness. As he drank, Godfrey had 
an oppoi-timity of observing his coun- 
tenance. This man,” said he to him- 
«<elf, “ was formed for a lofty destiny, but 
with him ignorance has maiTed nature. 
When will man vindicate the purposes of 
God to his fellows ? When will England 
provide education for all her people ? ” Am 
these thoughts passed rapidly through the 
]>a8tor*s mind, the sick man spoke with a 
fainter voice, but with renewed energy ; “ * the 
spirit war willing, but the flesh war weak.* 
W ell, sir, 1 know 1 am a dyin*. I war never 
a coward, but I doe.s fear death. ’Tis like a 
goin’ over a common one don’t know, on a 
dark night — there be none about you but 
sperits.” 

“ K eep your eyes steadily on your guiding 
j star, •lames. That light sufficetli.” 

I ‘‘ 1 believe, sir. O Lord, help my unbelief.” 

“ I’liauk Heaven for those wortls,” said 
the curate ; “ and now, Fielding, since 

you are in this good frame of mlud, I 
must tell you one thing that will lighten 
your moments. Old Mi-s. Williams 

IS getting too aged for the parish school, 
and as she is to retire on a small pension, 

I have secured the T> 03 t for Ms^. I know 
she will fill it well. This will keep the 
wolf from the door, and I will look to the 
little ones. So you see things are not 
so bad as you expected. You will leave 
I those dear to you pretty middling off, and 
I they will remain, under Providence, to be a 
blessing to themselves and to their country.” 

“ Thank God, thank God I My soul is’^at 
peace now. She is provided for, and they, 
too. Bead to me, sir, please ; ’twill rouse me 
up— I feel drowsyish.” 

The curate opened his pocket Bible, and in 
a sweet low voice read from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth of John. As he proceeded, 
the little Tjoy peeped up from his straw, and 
sucked in the words. The sick man opened 
I his stiffening lids from time to time, and 
murmured a prayoi* from unparted motion- 
less lips, which sounded strange and un- 
earthly in the small chamber. The pile 
wife, with her infant daughter in her lap, 
wept silently ; and the little boy, tlemmy, was 
seated on one of the wom-oat hassocks, 
holding the candle, which was stuck in a 
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bottle, for the good pastor as he read, allowed a sou a day for tbe support of a 
The other boy was gone of an errand for a in each aliip of war. . ; ^ 

neighbour. Night, had set in, and a gentle Arrived at Constantinople, the traveller 
bi^ze fanned the chamber through tlie open was troubled for backslieish the instant he 


door and paneless window. People glided arrived at the entrance to the port. The, 
cautiously by, fi’om time to time, urged by captain of the port rowed off to the ship, 
pity or curiosity. begged for a gratuity, and if money were 

After about an hour's stillness, the sick man refused, talked about his sick wife, and 
starred, then tried to sigh, hut the groan died requested a donation of luaccarout. On 
within him, and fora time he whi8])ered ; but landing, the traveller was introduced to the 
nobody knew what he said. At length, after Turkish custmn-house oflicers by an Armenian - 
the curate had applied a few drops of mois- dragoman. These ollicera were seated in a 
lure from an orange to his lips, he spoke row on a divan : each provided with a 
audibly. chibouque and an attendant to serve coffee. 

“ T was dreaming, Mary, as we war happy They were also provided with iniplenieiita for 
with God. The children had enow to eat ; they writing, and scraps of muslin, iu which they 
give me my good name back agen ; an’ we war enclosed letters to persons of dwtiuctiou. 
all very happy.” After a pause, and mucli They wrote a passport, or teskereb, liolding 
internal inullering, he re.suincd with a per- the ]>aper on the palm of the left hand, 
ceptible spirit of 'energy, although his spent Once fairly in 'J’uikey, the traveller, if pro- 
powera made liim scarcely audible. “ Oh, vided w ith proiier letters of introduction, 
Mr. Godfrey, if more wouhl, like thee, ori’v w'as soon the object of gieat attention. The 
come and see the poor, an what they suffers ! fair wife of his liost sprinkled his bed with 
Tell the lads, sir, to wait a bit — but to rose-water : and to tlie clinking of the 
struggle on, for there is hope for tlie work- watchmen’s iron-sliod stiives on the pave- 
ing imui. All* bid the rich folk consider meiit, he fell asleep. At five o’clock the 
the labourer, an’ the parsons to be all like thee, following morning, he was at the breakfast 
an’ England will be right. Mary, a drink, table. And t hen he strolled out to pay visits, 
dear: the heart is as dry as a cimler within He smoked chibouques at one house, and 
me.” drank sherbet at another, so trequently, that 

His wife brouglit him a litlle cohl water, he wjis soon iu a most imlolcnt condition, 
into which the curate squeezed some orange and was kejit on his leg.s only by tiie various 
juice. juisMages of life lie met on bis way. In one 

“ Mary ! To our Father, I commit thee, f'treet he saw a baker nailed by his ear to his 
girl, wVieii I am gone. I am dead ature T am door-post, and coolly stroking his beard in 
dead, leaving my M ary. my furclio;id, that luieuviable position. The expos^'d 

girl. God bless thee r Comfort these liule tradesman was suffering puni.shmenl for 
children, God 1 they be orph.-ms now.” having phiyed tricks with Jiis bread in a time 

And he ]irayed inwardly. In that hour of scarcity. In an open space lie saw some 
he had no succour but prayer, and the niiserable troops under drill by a foreign 
remembrance of any gootl he had <lone in drill master, wateheil from a window at ^ 
his life. The baby wuis crying on its mother's hand by a little, ugly, red-fuced man, dressed 
breast, and the candle trembled in the hands hi a hussar unilorm, and smoking his 
of the weeping boy who still held it. The i cliibouque. Tills little man was the seraskier 
wife was still *and pale ; her heart was being ; p*'Uilia, a minister of war. In another quarter 
rifted from her. The curate luol bent hia j of the town he would meet an arahji — tiio 
knee in prayer, and comforted the dying and ladies* barroehe or cliariot in Con.staiitiiiop]e. 
the desolate. The araba was a waggon without sfirings, 

: — drawn by oxen gail}' decorated with ribbons, 

TUEKS AT SEA. Before the palace, ho heard a band playing 

, 1 lively airs, under thfe leadership of a young 

FivB-AND-TWKNTy years ago, the adven- 1 Piedmontese .'afterwards the lainousBonizetti,! - 
turous traveller on his way to Constantinople | This baud consisted of the ro^'al pages, the ' 
suffered many hardships altogether unknown I embryo grandees of the empire. Ho saw 
to the traveller of the present year. Ho was I the Turkish fleet — tlien preparing for a cruise 
fortunate, if he were not detained for a couple ; in the Baltic against Bussia. 
of (lays at some foi'ding place in France, in an f To an English sailor of that year (eighteen 
auberge without windows ; if ntlany unpiea- j hundred and twenty-nine), many details to be. 
sant incidents did not check his progress | noticed iu that fleet were curious, and often. ‘ 
through Piedmont ; if^ on his Mediterranean | ludicrous. Now, we propose to follow an 
voyage, under the auspices of a garlic-eating | adventurous English sailor of those days— 
captain, he did not iiiid it absolutely neces-juo other, than Captain Adolphus Slade— on 
soiy to sleep in top boots, to preserve his feet • board the capitan pasha’s flrstrrater, iher’, 
from the ravages of enormous ship rats ; if, j Belimier, and to accompany him on a cmiso 
in short, he did not suffer under calamities of observation in the Black Sea. ^ 
too numerous ^ mention. As regards the Paint hud done its utmost to give the ships 
rats, let us note 'tj|at the Genoese adnuralty i a respectable appearance. • The beliiui^r (with 






hfei?' bk)^ei? btHit ttbiiml* a ^lar^: pkiiie piia of red mullet), his hostproffdeM 
j trei&) was really a fine fiMfr^ate withoBt a over each fish with.hiajfingrergj in tlie^uiUwlfiahr' 

* |fi 3 «ipj'^nVom*lier peah a gay hrimsoii silk searelt after the most aicoeptohle^lBpeoiiftefi; « > . 

' ' €r^opsd into the ]^sphoias. A It may ba. supposed that his gnest, wasf 

; mdtley crowd of idlers 'were lying about Civreful iu Beiectu^ that mullet whidi had:> 
bedr 'in TarioiiB lazy positions. Acbuiet Pa- undergone the least liandling. The fairly 
■ puohi| the capltan pasha, a sickly-lobking disposed of, a fowl w'as produced ; wliereupoivt 
' ifiaO, di*espsed from head to foot in orange- the capital), placing his • left thamU fiinody 
coloured silk, was stretched on a couch in tlte i^on the bird, wrenched off a wing with his 
middle of the (]^uarter deck, smoking, from a right hand. Unhappily for the Englishmani 
pOFoelaiii narghilez. He was surrounded by lie failed to imitate the dexterity of lus hosl^. 
obsequious attendants. The admiral did not lieirig restrained, by a lingering sense o^' 
know his letters : his secretary was therefore delicacy, from unceremoniously plunging his . 
reading his despatches to him. fingers into the dish. An attendant advanced. 

In various parts of the ship, the sailors to help him. This officer , seized the fowl, 
wore lounging, or eating bread and olives, or pulled its limbs oil, and then dexterously, 
playing chess on the deck marked into squares proceeded to ped the flesh from the breast 
with chalk, or performing their devotions, with his nails. The bracing nature of the 
But, when the capitnn pasha signified his Black Sea aii* enabled the Englishman to 
pleasure to descend to his cabin, there was a avail himself of the officer’s kind interference,- 
great stir. Two officers supported hint under and to set aside all delicacy when dealing 
the arms as he made his way to tlie state Avith the lamb and olives, and other dishes 
apartment of the Selimier. It was a coid, which followed. After eating a little more 
elegant room ; furnished w'ilh sun and moon than he n'quLred, the Englishman was silently 
decorated chairs, and adorned with em- j hoping that the meal was at an end, wlien, to 
blazoned sentences from the Koran, and two i his horror, a sul)stantial dish of greasy pilafif. 
paintings of llie ship. Piles of lemons, | Avas ’ placed upon the carpet. An honour 
heaped in the cabin wruidows, gave a refresh- 1 which he did not anticipate, awaited him., 
ing pimgenoy to the air; and the fresh orange • The capitan pasha dipped las lean hand into 
boughs twined about the rails of the ste]j»s, the mess and ilreAv forth a substantial lump, 
imparted to it a sweet odour. Amid the which he proceeded to roll into a ball. 
Turkish decorations were Damascus sabres. Having Imndicd if, for a few minutes, until it 
a Dollond’s telescope, and French pistols. Avas reduced to the proportions of a grape- 
Pages were at hand to fan the flies from sliot, he leaned forward, and holding the ball 
visitors, .as they smoked and sipped sherbet, between bis flugei*s, fairly pushed it into his 
Here was the captain, dressed in aAvhibesuit, guest’s mouth. The attendants stared to sea 
with a red fez and red slijqiera : when lie I a '*apitan pasha pay so great an honour to a 
address(*d the capitan pasha, he kissed his [si ranger ; tlie stranger Itdt that it was pos- 
i-obe. He took ortlcrs, and Avent off nimbly | sible to pay a compliment in a more accept- 
to execute them. The fleet Avas going on a • able mhuuer, and hastened to dip his tortoise- 
cruise in the Biack Sea lor the ostensible i shell spoon into the bowl of koahub which 
purpose of giving battle to the Itussians. It followed. Chibouques and coffee Avere after- 
was dridl to see a number of loosely-draped wards served to the harsh stz’aiiis of nn. 
felloAA's tear down the fore-tack, and make Albanian bagyzipo, and then the pasha’a 
the mast bend as the noble ship escaped on jest.er, attired in scarlet and gold, amused his 
her way to the Euxiiie, at the rate of nine uirister by turning somei’saults, and saying 
knots to the hour. As the sun went down sharp things. 

gloriously, linamis, from tlio mizen-riggiiig of To amuse the pasha and to superintend 
each ship, called the faithful to prayer. The his coiuforts, seemed to be the main 
call was devoutly obeyed, and tlie crew’s of duties of the Selimier’s crew. He could 
the ships were in a few iniiinles on their not read ; his r.aiik shut liim out from all 
knees : each man on his own coat : each converaation ; so there he sat, surrounded 
officer on a carpet. Tlmir devotions at an by slaves, with his narghilez to his lips, and 
end, the capitan yiasha’s supper hour liad his lazy fingers wandering about his corn- 
arrived. Tliis meal was spread on a car|)et boloyo, or rosary. If he drank, the glass was 
between two gnns on the main deck. The held to his lips ; if he expectorated, aq officer 
capitan and his English naval friend sat was at hand with a cloth to receive the result, 
down upon the carpet opposite one another. l>iirlng tlie heat of the day, he crept iuto the 
Having waflhed their hands in ewere held by little box, six feet by three, which served him 
kneeling agas, and havinghadanapkin tied by fur bed-room ami dressing-room. Here, lie 
these functionaries round their necks, the two lay until the cool evening came, when (after 
began, the evening meal by helping tliemiolves the performances of his band, 'consisting 
to conserves, bread and cake, &c., placed chiefly of drums and cymbals) his crew 
before them, in little saucers upon a metal amused him with v.arious ooai’se games. At 
tray. The En^ish sailor saw at once that one time they ducked in tubs of water for * 
knives and ' forks were not to be expected ; money ; at another, the game was bear and 
folT) on the hppeanUice of the second dish (a monkey— tlm bear and the monkey being 
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i^efwarded for the sound blo^s they received in 
tiic course of the sport, by a few piastres ; at 
another, two seamen hung by the spanker- 
boom until one cried quarter, whether at sea, 
or in port, the pasha wanted some game, 
some luxury, to while away the hours. But 
he was no worse than the generality of officers 
he commanded. Nourrez, for instance, the 
captain of the finest frigate in the Turkish 
navy, had been within six montlis a roj'al 
page, and had never been to sea before. But 
then his second in command was more ex- 
perienced. Our English sailor has described 
the government of an Ottoman ship of wjir 
twenty years ago in a few words. “The 
commander of an Ottoman ship of war, what- 
ever duty is performing, sits on his bench on 
the quarter-deck, leaving the second captain 
to carry on the war. By the time that his 
chibouque wants replenishing, something may 
happen to disturb him ; if a squall, a sail 
splits ; if an action, the shot come in. In 
either case he gets nervous, and imagines 
faults in his subordinates. He jumps into 
hU slippers, and gives orders that cannot be 
understood ; seizes a speaking trumpet; knocks ; 
down the second captain ; runs forward on 
the forecastle ; repeats the same ojieration on 
the boatswain ; then returns to smoke another 
pipe, exclaiming, ‘ MashallaU ! ’ ” 

Our fleet, of which the frigate commanded 
by hfourrez fonned part, consisted of three 
brigs, five corvettes, three frigates, and 
one three-decker. On boai'd these ships, 
were men who had fought at Navaiino ; 
some of these (the pilot, and captain 
of the Selimier, for instance), were brave 
men and experienced seamen. This re- 
spectable force, or rather this force that | 
should have been respectable, sailccT out of 
the Bosphorus behind those beautiful gulls, 
tame as doves, so ardently admired and pro- 
tected by the Osruanlis, which float about 
the cypresses of Buyiikclere, or skim round 
about the v^scls and caiques. It was with 
ill-concealed fear that the Turks lound them- 
selves in quest of the enemy ; and the sug- 
gestions of the English captain that they 
should clear out Sevastopol, or perform some 
striking exploit, met with the cohlest 
response. Indeed, the Osmanlis were little 
}>i'epared to meet even the most timid enemy. 
All their shot was so bad that it broke by the 
concussion at the bore, and the English cap- 
tain declared that the Selimier would have 
been an ejisy prize to an English frigate in 
twenty minutes. Her crew of fourteen hun- 
dred men (speaking twenty different tongues), 
drilled by aid of the topchi basin’s rattan, 
were in as disorderly a state as it was pos- 
sible for them to be in. They were Iriziness 
personified. The fine ship was a floating 
castle of indolence. The gunners could 
manage to load, without putting the shot 
before the cartridge ; but they never 
thought of stopping the vent. To bo sure 
the loss of a man’s arm was not much. As 


to pointing the guns at object it' wik 
desirable to hit, they made no pretense of 
possessing any knowledge of the way to gp to 
I work, and the whole broadside would be fired; ' 
with every gun wide of the intended mark. 
The quarters were xnagnifloont, but the 
mattes were fastened to spiked Bticka, 
and stuck about the decks in the most dan- 
gerous disorder. There were guns on board, 
which none of the crew had the courage to fire 
— ^not even the comlwradgi, who had been 
drafted on board, specially ffir this duty. All 
ran away when the English sailor fired, to try 
the effect of the seventy-five pound granite 
balls with which they were charged. 

The prevailing carelessness with thematebes 
excited the Englishman’s apprehension, and 
be requested permission to examine the pow- 
der magazine. The captain very nervously 
assented, and the Englishman left the old 
man vigorously handling his comboloyo. The 
visitor was accompanied by the topchi bashi 
and four mates, each carrying a crazy lant horn, 
from which they wished to withdraw the candle, 
that tlieir distinguished guest might the more 
easily .admire the ari'angements. These ar- 
rangements consisted of an entire absence of 
fire-screens and cartridge-boxes ; the English 
sailor seeing tlic carelessness with which un- 
protected powder was carried along the decks, 
past flaming matches, thought that the Turks 
were thcLr own most formidable enemies. 

Still, in the face of the prevailing ignorance 
of naval affairs, the English sailor endeavoured 
to persuade the capitan pasha to sail for 
Sirepolls and Varna — even to Sevastopol — ^to 
damage the Biissian shijiping at these ports, 
and then to rctuim and force a passage ; but 
a council of war rejected the proposal, and 
the Turkish fleet very cautiously continued to 
seek the enemy, in the hope that the enemy 
might not make his appearance. The pasha 
possibly felt that an engagement might iuter- 
lere with tlie enjoyment of his chibouque, 
or damage his natural I'clish for jiilaff. And 
he was right. The danger he ran was not 
insignificant onboard the Selimier, a ship that 
had no gunners, and was manned by a crew 
who went to sleep on their watch at night, 
with the lower (feck ports up. One night 
this carelessness or ignorance would have 
sent the noble ship to the bottom, had not 
our English friend been awake to notice that 
all the crew were fast asleep, andthat^the 
vessel was moving ahead, with her royals set, 
her yards anyhow, and her lower ports open. 
A squall was rapidly forming, and the English- 


A squall was rapidly forming, and the English- 
man had barely time to kick two or three 
fellows into a perfectly wakeful condition tn 
trim and shorten sail, when it burst. The 
capitan crept out of his little ' box, only to 
order the chief of the watch to be thrown ovep- 
board immediately for his negligence ; — ftoOL ‘ 
this fate, however, the Englishman saveAtho^ 
unhappy wretch, who repaid this iutwcessioil 
with his la.sting enmity. 

At length, after many days of idle cmisixig'^ ’ 
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sailor p^vatled ikponthe pasha night ; the men do not sleep on the 'iratdi; 
*i 0 lar ’to 4wrew up his oourage as to chase and naral jesters enjojr sinecures, 
a Bossian frigate and corvhtte. But the Therefore we I^yb every reason to hope 
pai!^a while urging the vessels of his fleet a- that the Turks at sea, at tlie present mo- 
heady ke]pt tha Selimier under easy sail, so ment, do not very closely resemble the Turks 
timtnoLlung might happen to puthis chibouque at sea in the year eighteen hundred and 
out Had he been inclined to come up 'with twenty-nine, as described by Adolphus S^lade, 
^0 enemy, his noble ship might have been now Michavez Pacha. 

alongside the Buseiau frigate in three hours. 

The Bussians escaped into Sirepolis; the WITH FEVEE, 

imshs, ru.shing about the deck with a glass 

in his hand, followed by two attenchints We receive encouraging news from one of 
holding up the ends of his coat, gave orders the chief seats of the war against Fever, 
to tack, and expressed his intention of which we may head, if we please, Latest In- 
engaging the Itussians at anchor, or of telligence. Defeat of the enemy by a British 
meeting them at sea, to-morrow. This deter- army thirty-thousand strong— loss by killed 
mination set the entire crew in commo- and wounded only ten. We take the par- 
tion, and everybody pestered the pasha with ticulars from a despatch just issued to the 
advice. The jester had something more or world, — a capital report — short and to the 
less funny to say on every point : the chief point— the second report of the indefatigable 
butler declared that it was too dai'k to see polj'‘e-commissionerj Captain William Hay, 
anytliiiig; the man in charge of the tobacco on the operation of tlie Common Lodging- 
advised Ills master not to run the risk of houses Act, in the Metropolis, 

wetting his august person ; at Inst even the The Common Lodging-houses Act givea 

cook tumbled up to ex})laiu his views. This ceriaiu inspecting power to the police, and cer- 
last adviser fairly exhausted the patience of j tain compelling power to the magistracy, for 
the English sailor, who seized him by the the purpose of keeping iioison, whether 
flheulders and precipitated him towanla his generated of cesspools, tilth, overcrowding 
proper sphere of activity. The arrangements or want of ventilation, from passing down 
for action were complete : the desire for the throats of “ common lo<lgcrs.” The 
retreat was general. The English sailor end attained by this j>ower of interference 
went to sleep, expecting to awake within would justify the strictest means that honesty 
sight of the enemy. But he wjis roused from \ permits. Tliere are fourteen hundred and 
his slumbers by .rushing water. He ran upon | torty-one registered lodging-houses in Lon- 
deck and found the fleet sailing twelve knots { dou, in which thirty thousaml people have 
off the wind, and away from danger. The been living under the circumstances of simple 
pasha was joking with his otiioers. For the decency required by the act, and during the 
first time he did not notice his English year now accounted for, among all these thou- 
visitor, fearing his dangerous advice. The sands of persons, how many cases have there 
little captain, however, sighed when he saw been of fever ? Only Ten. 

the brave Briton, who would have led the That is the end : the means used to at- 

fleet to glory. And so the Turks flew into tain it are by no means of the strictest, 
the Bosphorus, came to anchor, and through- Even in its amended form the Common 
out that war the tame gulls were never again Lodging-houses Act, like every act of Sani- 
disturbed from tlicir resting places amid the tary legislation, has yet to bo Treviaed and 
rij^ing of the fleet at its moorings. made mcxre vigorous. Poisoning with filth 

The descriptiiwi of this cruise exhibits the in every form should be as illegal as poisoning 
Turks at sea, twenty -five years ago, as vejy with prussic acid. The Act provides autho- 
indilferent sailors. Since that time, however, rityfor removing dangerous nuisances that 
busy scenes have passed in the l^sphorus exist “ in or about ” a common lodging-house, 
under the direction of the English sailor, and magistrates have ruled that ‘‘ about ” a 
to whom we are indebted for the facts of place does not mean in its immediate proxi- 
the present article, and who is now in com- mity but auywhere upon it. Filth of the most 
mand of the fino Turkish squadron, now disgusting kiud creeps and stagnates, lies 
aynned and disciplined to do eflective in heaps before tlie windows of such houses ; 
work against the Bussians. To Adolphus yet, under this act, the police has no distinct 
Slade (now a Turkish Admiral), and to Sir authority to inteifere. No landlord has any 
Baldwin Walker, the Sultan owes that more right to let a poisoned house than a 
effeotive naval force which commands the brewer has to sell fiital drugs in his beer, 
entrance to the Black Sea. Turkish guns It is the province of law to see that men 
axe now excellently worked ; and men used who sell to their neighbours any necessary 
to salt water have replaced the efluminate of life furnish the article in n reasonably 
landsmen who once lazily smoked thoir wholesome state. The law that condemns 
(dubouquea and sipped their sherbet bad meat and bad fish as unfit for human 
on the quarter-decks of the Sultan’s men- food, is not only entitled to condemn, but 
of-war. The sailors on board fire the guns ; is bound to condemn, ail houses tliat are 
tho iowet ports axe not kept open at unfit for human habitation. The obligation 
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iipou. the law*, ift rendered greater by the curbed by the neglect of Ij^ndlordE^ -awJ/ti^ 
carelessness or ignorance or helplessness of still remain under the curse. Legislspbi^rO^ 
those for whoniit has to care. Many a poor their behalf, aUd that, too, of a most stringent 
housewife who would not fail to put her nose kuid, is absolutely needed, 
to a , mackerel, neglects to apply the same test It is also needed that the provisions of tJw 
to h^r bouse. Bnikliug Act — and of otlier laws that, if 

No choice between right and wrong can fully and properly enforced, would^ in 
honestly be left to house-owners. The house- many respects, amend the condition , of 
owners who liave the very poor for their the humbler orders — should , be acted upon: 
tenants ofien belong to a class of men unable to the letter. There is still plenty of 
to understand more of their <luty than the room for the achievement of much good by 
duty of securing the receij>t of rent. There a right use even of the few powers that 
was a house, Captain Ifay tells us, beset with have been already placed within . men-a 
more fUthiuesa than we care to cxj)ress further reach. 

tluin by 'mildly saying that the cesspool over- Before we shut up Captain Hay’s report, 
flowed into the kitchen. "J'Ijc temiut’s wife we shall do well to quote from it four or five 
said they had lost their health and money, aud lines, on a topic which we have ourselves 
was no use applying to the landlord. Tlie quite recently discussed. We have shown 
. owner did nothing, even wlien he had notice that there is need of .accommodation for 
of proceedings that were to be taken against families poorer than those provided for by 
him under the act. It wiis only when com- the existing societies, that erect wholesome 
pelled by a magistrate's order tliat he filled dwellings lor the poor. Very poor families 
the cesspool up, and drained his premises into that have to pay, and continue to pay, two 
tlio common sewer. Another exami)le : — A shillings and lialf a crown a week for single 
cesspool that contained ilie long-accumulated rooms, of the most wretched and unw'hme- 
fiith of four houses, overflowed and rau into some character, might Imvo provided for 
a room used as a sleeping apartment. One them at the same price, by any associations 
child had died in the room, ami the inspector taking thought for their especial wants and 
found another lying ill. The di'aiu in the yard | accepting the restricted conditions under* 
was stopped, causing the yard to In* covered ' which tiiey are compelled to live, accoimuo- 
with filtliy water, in the midst of wliich stood dation iiiHuitely better. This truth we- lately 
the butt that contained the water drank by urged. Captain Hay j>oints to families that 
the inmates of the house. The owner would j»ay for their single rooms still lower rental, 
do nothing but look after his rent. He was for whom it n»ay be more difficult, but surely 
summoned before a magistrate, and held ibe is not impossible to provide decent homes, 
language of an injured Briton. “ He thought,” and for whom it is not less necessary to take 
said the police report, “he ought not to be thought. “The model lodging-houses that 
dictated to as to the way his ])ropcriy w;is to have been erected,” ho says, “ secure to 
be managed.” By mistake, the order for respectable artisans, who occupy them, mucU 
correcting this state of things was made of tlic comfort of a private residence ; but 
against ilio name of the povtrrty- stricken the charge for this accommodation is quite 
tenant. The owner took advantage of tlie beyond the means of those who have no 
error, and did nothing. It w;is not until a regular employment, and whose means of 
fresh notice had been s(y:ved against liim in subsistence are narrow and uncertain. Ac- 
his proper name, and the case Iiad again been commodation for a family at a rental of a 
brought before a magistrate — it was not until slulling or cighteeupeuce a week, ns a maxi- 
be was thoroughly and perfectly coiupelled mum, for this class of poor, is what is urgently 
that lie would stir a finger to save himself required, aiul should in some way be found.” . 
from becoming the murderer of otlicr people The requirement certainly is not extrava- 
liviijg ill bis house. Such men are very mcr- gant. The building of tall houses lessens the 
cifnlly used when they are only forced into expense of ground-Muit to each room that 
the better path, aftd are not fined, imprisoued, they contain, and it is not too much to ask 
i or transported as offenders. that in sucli houses wholesome rooms sUouM 

The truth is, however, that they are only be planned, if small, especially well ventilated, 

I in a few cases forced to ^Ive honest return letting each at about three pounds a yes^. 

I for the money of their victims. The police They would be always full, and the losses by 
exercise this supervision only over common unpaid rent would be ti'ifiing, as they are 
lodging houses, and for the more real homes always trifling under a system of we^ly 
of the very ]>oor little or no thought has yet payments, maintained with a reasonaUe 
been taken. Even the common ludgingdiouse strictness. It would be essential of course to 
is an expensive home for the poor who live the success of any undertaking of this kiudi 
in little families : twoi)Gucc a night for each and os neces.sary for the good of the poor wbM>^ 
bed would make a weekly i*cnt beyond are supplied with homes, as of the rieW 
the two shillings — more or Jess — that suffices men who seek an honest profit by suppiying 
for the hiring of an independent ;:oom, The them, that the punctual payment w ,:tb6 
homes made by these people are cursed as weekly imt, either by balibrowu qr Vy 
often as eyor common lodging-houses were shilling rent payers, shmild be enforca4 


4i|i« Utmost striefeness short of mlmmanitjr ; 

be the firmest adherence to the 
of the contract short of a too obstinate 
adherence to the letter. 

— 

GENERAL AND MRS, DELORMO. 

Di^diEtToHN has been the terror and admi> 
ration of all our family for twenty ycaie. He 
hfts passed his whole life in town, and it is 
amazing what an immense advantage that* 
gives him over his country relations. He 
knows hver^'tliing ; and convicts my cousin 
(who farms liia own land in Devonshire) of 
ignoi'ance of Iho first principles of agriculture, 
and writes letters filled with shiploads of 
guano and successioiis of crops. lie also 
superintends the navigation of another cousin 
who has gone thirteen voyages to China, in 
command of a twelve hundred ton ship. He 

is, in fact, profuse of his advice on all subjects 
and at all times. And the provoking part of 
it is, he is constantly right. He waits his 
time, and a blight conujs on the potatoes 

^ in Devonshire, or a storm dismasts the mer- 
chantman off the Cape : then hetriuinjihantly 
dwells on the hints he gave about farming 
and seamanship, and, as he is iiumaiTied, and 
has thirty tbousand pounds in the funds, 
there is not a word to be said. 

I don’t think I am a favourite. He is 
fond of talent — he meets so much of it 
at his clubs and everywhere else in Lon- 
dou^aud I iiave none. In short, 1 some- 
times think lie considers me rather deficient 
in intellect. Perhaps I am. lie luis told 
me two or three times I am a ford, but 
he used to do the same ))erpolually when I 
was at school, and always accompanied the 
unpleasant observation with a tip. Tliis 
leads to an agreeable associaiion of ideas, 
and I rather like to hear him revert to his 
old opinion. When I told him I was going 
to be married, and to whom, he was very 
decided in his declaration of my siiliiiess ; but 
when the deed was done, he furnished our 
drawing-room, and presented Marianne with 
a twenty-pound note. This seemed rather I 
odd to me, for he couldn’t possibly havej 
thought Marianne a fool. Me, he is quite | 
welcome to despise — I never set up for a w’it | 
qr ,a learned man — but Marianne! I sent 
up her album, with such lovely poetry in 

it. I am sure if she published, she wouUl be 
thought eqiial to Mrs. Heniaiis. There can 
be no doubt whatever on the subject of my 
wife’s talents. ' 1 say nothing about lier 
beauty, nor about her speiikiug French, nor 
about her music, nor about her thousand 
brilliant accomplishments, which endear her 
to all who have the delight of her acquain- 
tance. Many of her friends 1 confess become 

Jealous of her and leave off their visits — ^but 
she doesn’t care. She has a world of her own 
inV> which she retires, and sometimes admits 
hue for a short time to hear the beautiful list.es 
she has b^en composing. Oh it is a splendid 


world, the world of imagination,' wh^^ 
Marianne has everything ber own waVj 
and talks of nothing else but roses and tom& 
stones. 

For she is very mel.ancho]y in her verses, 
is Marianne, and regularly makes me cry. Wo 
maiTied a year ago, and Uncle John refused 
to be present at the wedding, but sent a note 
to say that he liked me very much as a good- 
natured honourable ass, and could not refuse 
his consent, since 1 secerned to have chosen a 
very congenial mate. Uliis was veryjcind, 
for of course he did not mean the ass to have 
the slightest reference to Marianne. So, we 
accepted his blessing, and twenty pounds to 
purchase a pony. Wq fled from the noisy 
haunts of men. Marianne insisted on that. 
We left the metropolis behind us, and found 
out a nest of sylvan blessedness (Marianne’s 
own expression), in a village near the New 
For si, in Hampshij'e. She wouldn’t let me 
call it a village. She insisted on its alwa^'S 
I being talked of as our hamlet, and in fact, 
she wrote some lines upon it in the first month 
of our residence, which I sent to Uncle John, 
and which he said were below contempt. 1 
did not telllier this cruel opinion. How could 
I ? I thought the lines very clever. Here 
they are : 

**Oh the difference between Shakcspcare*a llavilet 
and ours, 

** Of Shakespeare's llaiulct \ve arc never tired ; 

Our Hauilet too is veiy much udroirod,” 

Nothing could bo neater or more complete, 
and she composed them in so short a time ! 

I don’t tliiiik the wJiole poem occupied her 
above an hour. 

I saw she began to hate Undo John, though 
of course she never suspected him of such 
ridiculous bad taste os to be really iudifibrent 
to her productions. She began to hate other 
people too. In fact, she soon began in our 
sylvan solitude to l>e rather ready to take 
offence. Our curate called — a nice old gentle- 
man as ever I saw — always jk) tiering about 
ill the poor people’s cottages, and I liave heard 
givingaway more half-crowns than lie received 
for salary. He had only been in London 
once in his whole life, and that was forty 
years' ago, and he had read only one poet 
since Tom Warton — ^whoever Tom War ton 
may he, for /never heard of him-rand that 
was Bowles. He knew nothing of Byron or 
Moore, but had a great lot of absurd looking’ 
books in the small dining room in the old 
parsonage house, which were idl covered up 
in parchment, with their names written in 
old letters on the back. I 6a\^ one, ouoe, on 
the table, and i,t was either in Greek or 
German, I could hardly make out which — 
but very learned — and must have been nearly 
impossible to understand. We. got on. fa- 
mously at first, Marianne was enchanted 
with his fine old white hair and gentle i 
manners ; but, all of a sudden, wdien he told { 
US Of the dangers of intellectual pride, and ' ' 
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said it led to uxl tmdtie appreciation of onr> Mai^ne wept for liouvs, and ' ^ a 

selves, and was fatal to Christian humility, week we resolved, in deference to 
she disliked him, in spite of his reverend locks and sttfTerinf^^ of our guest, to resign 
and paternal smile. She said he preached at beat bed-room in her favour. She tUok 
her in the pulpit ; that she could not help for she said the generous soul huds its tnite 
being cleverer tWn other people, and that his reward in sacrifice of itself Her tranks had 
own daughters — a set of uuidcal prosaic not come, Marianne’s wardrobe was hm, 
dowdies — ^Avere just as vain as if they could and I loved Mai-ianne more and’ ' 

write. She said, “the world is turning away she was so mindful of other’s comforts, no 
from me, beloved ! I shall be left desolate.” neglectful of her own— and also of mine. We 
“ No ! ” X said, “ Mariai^ie ! I will never leave slept in the garret, for we had only furnished 
you.”* “I want a congenial spirit,” she said ; one bed-room ; and Mrs. Delorme’s corre- 
“ my soul sighs for sympathy.” “ My dear,” spondence was so great, and her love of privacy 
I said, “ we live too lonely here. I must during the forenoon so strong, that we gave 
invite a friend occasionally — perhaps XTncle up the drawing-room to her as a sort of 
John would not mind coming for a Aveek.” library, and she soon looked on it as her 
I never thought Marianne could look so sanctum. Tiie letters she wrote, I suppose, 
savage. She said nothing, but I felt as were beautiful. Tliose she received wert 
if I had had a violent tlow between the touching in the extreme. The nobility of 
eyes. 1 exi>ected to find the mark of it England is not rich; the dignitaries of the 
next day. I did not mention Uncle John any Church are not overj)aid. The number of 
more. Duke’s grandchildren who confided the tale 

But the hint had been taken. We took a of their necessities to Mrs. Delormo was 
pa]^r once a week. It containeil all the news enormous. Marianne, dear liberal little soul, 
of fashion, and had a page dcA^ote-d to charades I pinched our domestic economy to a fright- 
in rhyme. She saw an advertisement in it. ful extent, and sent all the money she could 
it was headed, “ No Salary Eequired ” — just collect. Deans seem to me to be in the habit 
the thing for us. “ A lady of rank and accom • of giving away all their income in charity, 
pliahmcnt desires a happy home. A synipa- and leaving their families unprovided for. 
thetic heart lequired — and nothing more.” We sent our humble aid to the daTighters of 
Arrangements wore speedily made. 1 went thirteen deans in one month. The widow of a 
over to the station in a car, and l)ronght b«ack general officer offered to come as cook — shame 
Mrs. Delormo, a fat lady of fifty, with very on the parsimony of a paltiw government, as 
little luggage— in fact, none hut a small basket Mrs. Delormo said, that leaves its brave 
in her hand — itnd the most prepossessing defenders exposed to the sting of want ! They 
manners I ever saw. We were all united at were most of them her cousins, or persons 
once : three happier people did not exist in whom she had known in happier hours. “ I 
the world I wrote to Uncle John that we am but the almoner of your bounty,” she 
had secured the society of a highly-cultivated said to Marianne, “and my poor cousin finds 
companion. He^ wrote back tliat people now- a warmer response from your sympathetic 
a-^ays seemed to get foolishcr instead of heart than from her uncle the bishop, or her 
wiser as they grew older, and lie had not grand aunt the Irish marchioness.” 
exjiected cA^eii me to be such an egregious A letter came one day. Joy beamed in 
assk He enclosed, however, a cheque for Mrs. Delormo’s eyes as she asked us to come 
twenty -five pounds to buy a gig, and I left into her room, and threw herself on Man- 
him to the enjoyment of his ill-nature. anne’s neck in a burrt of gratitude. “He is 

Miiriainie was enraptured. “ The tear of returned,” she exclaimed. “ The General is 
genuine sensibility,” she said, “trembled restored to me, covered with glory — but 
in the cye.s of Mrs. Delormo when she poorer than wdien he went. But oh ! what is 
read licr some of her poems.” Mi*s. wealth, my darling Marianne ! ” She had 
Delormo’s voice'^w.'is delightful, and her never called her Marianne before ; and my 
experiences of life had been so sad that I little wife was proud of the familiar exprea^ 
wondered *she had any grief to bestow on sioii. “What is wealth,” repeated Mrs. Djk 
fictitious sorrow. A dreadful life to be sure, lormo, “ compared to honour ! He is on his 
^parated from the husband she adored, way hither : we must meet him at the srtatie^ , 
who had voluntee^(^d into the service of some In two hours he will be here to thank you' 
struggling people (somewhere in America) for your care of his unprotected wife, leuvy 
who were casting off the yoke of ages, she you the feelingB of this moment, when yotir 
said, and spurning the despot’s tlirene, — ^how kindness to me will be so nobly repaid.” ^ 
had she struggled through years of poverty Marianne sobbed out her congratulatiofta^ ' 
and neglect ! Her father had died im- and I got ready the gig. A tall and noble 
poverLshed by It^gal expenses in trying to figure was standing on the platform when I 
recover the forfeited title and estates of his arrived. By a sort of intuition he knew ms 
noble ancestor, who had bled on the scaffold at once, lifted up a, small portmanteau, and 
for bis injured sovereign — and whose castles hurried towards the gig. cTust when he had 
and even Avhose honours were lield by an said, “ My benefactor, my friend ! ’* the 
intruder into the possessions of the earldom, porter touched him on the shoulder and said. 


^ 3eg. wrdPTi) old gentleman, 1 Uiiuk you've 
took wi wrong luggage.” A flash of pride 
the General's uu$e. ** A tuistake/' he 
ei^ohumed, “ I give you my honour,” and 
l^ded.tlm portmanteau to the man, receiving 
in exchange a small parcel wrapt in a blue 
cotton handkerchief with white spots, out of 
which projected the heel of a Bliicher boot. 
“ 1 have had so much baggage to atteT)d to,” 
he said, that I sometimes get confused ; but 
drive on, my kind protector. I long for the 
flrst glance of Lady Serena's smile — I mean, 
of Lady Delormo's, x)ardon the indiscretion, 
and don't mention it.” 

He was a man of about sixty years of age, 
with scanty white hair falling over his eara, 
very large eyebrows, a long high sliarp nose, 
and eyes which seemed to me to look every- 
where at once. He had thin colourless lips, 
and his front teeth were remarkably yellow. 
A very military personage he wfia ; but his 
tininks and his uniforms and oiders Jiad been 
lost in tlie transport, which was wrecked on 
its way home ; and he had escaped by swini- 
nilng ashore, and had acce])ted the loan of 
the surgeon’s apparel, whose wife he had 
saved at the risk of his life. The meeting 
Ijetween the noble jmir I will not attempt to 
describe. It will suthce to say that Marianne 
was a witness to it with a burst of tears, and 
that her description of the interesting scene 
had an irresistible effect on iiiyfi'clings. We 
sat down to tea. How the CJencral ate ! He 
told us in the few intervals when his raoiitli j 
was nearly empty, that before even flying to I 
his darling wife, lie had gone to discover his 
nephew — ^the brave, the good, the gallant, j 
but unfortunate Sir Cecil ; an<l, merciful 
Heaven, what did he find ‘i A cornet of thirty 
years of age hanging over the couch of his 
dying wife, while in a neighlKuiring bed 
three lovely children were lying in the crisis 
of scarlet fever ! An adverse lawsuit, a series 
of unforeseen misfortunes, giving his name to 
a bill to oblige a friend, and the burning of 
his uninsured house, had reduced that charm- 
ing family, that haudsume father, that 
angelic wife, those innocent children, to 
want, to beggaiy ; ay, to starvation ! He 
gave them his all. Little was that all ; bul 
it preserved life for a day^ By this time the 
Wretched fund was exhausted, and he trembled 
to thhik of the agonising subject.” Marianne 
trembled too ; but it was with pride. Gene- 
ral,*’ she said ; “ the tea-spoons are all gone, 
and all the silver forks but three, to the 
daughters of your cousin the late archdeacon ; 
but the teapot remains — will SirJ^cil excuse 
the humbleness of the offering 1 AVe have an 
earthenware teapot in the kitchen.” 

“ Excuse it, lady ^ ” he said. Forgive 
my sobs.” Mrs. Helomo covered her face 
with her handkerchief. 1 pressed Marianne's 
hand. “ Bless you, my little wife ! ” I said ; 
and there was silence for a long time, except 
w^n the Qeneiul broke the shells of three 
or I four m(we eggs* When tea was over, the 


General took the teapot. “ Will you pardon 
me for thanking you once more ? ” he si^ 
“ Ah ! would the precious gift could be 
divided ! — ^my poor sister— my lost Sophia I 
I say no more ! ” And with a tear m his 
eye, the gallant officer went up stairs to 
the bed-room, and locked the teapot in the 
drawer. 

" What does he mean, my friend ? " 
inquired Marianne of Mrs. Delorrao. “ Who 
is his sister ? ” 

The loveliest woman in England — once 
the most guilty — always the mostnnfortunate. 
The General never utters her name except 
under the pressure of extraordinary feeling ; 
there is disgrace as w(dl as misery con- 
nected with her story. She left her husband 
— she suffers for it now — she is lost, lonely, 
misfi-able, starving — but penitent; and oh, 
so submissive ! ” 

“ She shall not starve ! ” cried Marianne, 
with a flush upon her cheek. The cream jug 
and sugar bowl remain. My husband and I 
are content with china — aren’t we, dear 'i ” 

“ Oh yes ! ” I said. “ I never mot with 
such lofty intellect, combined with so pure a 
heart ! ” I kissed the dear girl as I spoke ; 
and Mrs. Helormo joined her husband 
upstairs, with the silver articles in her liand, 
without being able to utter a word of her 
gratitude and admiration. 

That night my clever and enchanting wife 
read us a great many of her poems. Such 
power ! Such pathos ! The General had been 
intimate with J^yron ; had held his dying 
hand, and supported his dying head at Mia- 
solonglii. He had lived some weeks with 
Shelley on the Lake of Geneva ; had met 
Thomas Moore at the French Embaaay three 
times a week for nine years ; and preferred 
Marianne to tliem all. And certainly, if 1 
am any judge, she is more pathetic than any 
of them. What a happy night it was ! 

But such domestic joy was too much forMra. 
Delorino. She was attacked with a hysteric 
complaiuttowhiehshewassubject when greatly 
agitated, and ordered a kettle of hot water, a 
little sugar, and a bottle of brandy, into her 
room at an early hour. Mariaime and I retired 
to the garret, happy in the consciousness of 
having done our duty ; and in the middle of 
the night I knew our miests were haj)py 
t.oo, for 1 heard the noble General singing Old 
King Cole. I wi’ote to uncle John an account 
oi all our doings. I told him of the General. 
I begged him to exert himself on behalf of 
Sir Cecil. I sent him a list of the young 
ladies we had relieved, and tlie aged preben- 
daritis to whom we allowed a few shillings a 
week. I expected a note for fifty pounds to 
enable us to extend our donations. 

A letter came which turned me purple with 
indignation. He said 1 was the most infern — 
But why commemorate the harsh language in 
which he conveyed his feelings of contempt ? 
He said we were ruined : and that ^lariauue 
was a perfect idiot, and ought to be sent to 
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I>octor Con^lly. And in a postscript Be 
added, “ Tell your friend the General that in 
three hpwrB after the receipt q|f this letter he, 
will receive a vietit npm'ine, accompanied by 
my philanthropic fHend, Mr. Hoi-sfonl, who is 
strongly of opinion he has often met him before. 
So make ready to receive us.” I conveyed 
the intelligence to our friends. They were 
startled at first, but soon recovered, and 
said the pleasure of being iiiiroduceil to 
our good uiKjle and his philanthropic com- 
panion was the crowning liappinesa of their 
visit to dear Marianne. **The joy of your 
reception of so kind a frelation Avill be too 
sacred for the intrusion of comparative 
strangers, so we will retire, tho General and 
i;, for an hour or two, and join the happy 
iamily circle when the meeting is over. You 
will drive me, my dear General, through the 
glades of the New Forest. It will remhnl 
me of llie happy time when you used to, 
carry mo in that noble phaeton through the 
W'oods of your illustrious uncle the field- 
marshal. liut he was harsh to his next of 
kin. He was indeed the Iron Duke !” She 
mug, and ordered the gig to the door. Mari- 
anne caught me by tlve arm. Joseph,” she 
said. My name is Joseph. Only think ! 
'The General is a nephew of ” 

*f I know it, my love,” I said : **and the nose 
' is very like.” 

Wiat an honour ! ” she continued. “1 
don’t the least regret the silver plate — nor my 
dresses — nor my rings and bracelets. Oh ! I 
will write some lines on this charming dis- 
covery which shall surpass all my previous 
efforts ! ” 

'Adieu,” they said, as they stood at the 
front door. ** Wc will be back in two hours. 
But, by the by,” said Mrs. Delormo, “ how 
are we to khow^he time ? The General is so 
strict a disciplinarian he considers iinpunc- 
tuality as bad as^ cowardice. Lend him your 
watch, my dear Joseph” — (calling me — me ! 
— ^by my Ohiistian name !) “ and we shall 
be back to the ininute fixed.” ** God bless 
yon, my sweet friend,” said the General, 
taking his seat, and smiling to Marianne. 

** Heaven recompense you, my excellent 
Joseph, for all tiiat you have done 1 ” He 
lifted his eyesi^ to heaven with such 
a holy air that we were quite overcome. 
But no wonder — for he had an uncle a 
bishop. 

The hour appointed for Uncle John’s 
arrival passed without his appearance; The 
General and Mrs. Delormo — Lady Serena we 
used to call her when wo were alone — were 
much behind their time. Dinner grew cold ; 
the evening began to close in; 1 became 
uneasy for the safety of the interesting pair ; 
Uncle John we knew to be unpunctiud — so 
did not care much for his non-appearance; 
but the strict disciplinarian, the military 

V man, who had actually borrowed my watch 
on purpose; that he did not return Stir- 
prisc<l us. 1 put on my thick shoes and 

walked across to the railway station. 1 met 
a man in my gig--^ man 1 aid not , 

man with a P^ps in his i^o^th, a; uifinfn top ' 
boots, and corduraj^ shoots; a red waistcoat, 
a glazed hat, and carrying a flexible whip iu ; 
his hand ^ch as is used by horsedealei^ at ' 
a country fair. 

I said to this man, ** Are you going to. Boso^ 
bower Cottage ? ’* . , / 

" No, I ain’t,” lie said, pulling up, and 
looking not at all respeclful. 

“ Then, where are you going,” I said to ' 
this man, “ with my gig and horse ? ” 

“ Tour gig and horse ? ” he said. '** I • 
tell you what, young man ; you looks soft, 
so ril gie ye some advice. Don’t you inter- ^ 
fere with another gentlcmaii’s property, or 
you’ll get tlic worst on’t. I’ve bouiiht this 
trap from lJulky Bill, which has l)een in 
the trade for years.” 

“ Hulky Bill is a ildef and a robber,” I 
rc'plied, “and has imposed on the confidence of 
General Delormo." 

“ Why, that’s him — and no niisttikc. He 
said it was give him as part payment of his 
wife’s salary, which w'us companion to a young 
woman which was out of her mind in thi? 
neighbourhood, and didn’t like to go into on 
asylum; so I gave him ten pound for the 
concern. I don’t mind handing it over to you 
for a tip of five more.” 

I was struck silent. I wandered home and 
did not speak a word to Marianne all night. 
Next morning a letter from Uncle John. 

“ By this time,” it said, “ your visitors have 
left you, for I knew the very name of Hors- 
foiHl would be enough. Sell off the remainder 
of your furniture, gather in your bills, pro- 
mise never to admit anybody into your house 
desiring a comfortable home and syinpathetlc 
hearts, and to whom salary is no object. , Let 
Marianne burn her manuscripts, and learn to 
sew, and to keep accounts, and 1 will set you 
straight once more, and endeavour to get you 
into some government office, where no 
great intellect will be retpiired. But we 
must make haste ; for if a preliminary exa- 
minatiou is introduced, you will iniallibly be 
plucked.” 

Uncle John, as I began by mentioning, 
always considered me an Ass. 1 think 
will die in that opinion. 4'' .. i ; 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

CHAPTER XXIV, 

The next morning was too bright a mom- 
ing for sleep, and James Harthouse rose 
early, and sat in the pleasant bay window 
of his" dressing-room, smoking the rare to- 
bacco that had had so wholesome an indii- 
enco on his 3’onng friend, lleposing in the 
sunlight, with the fraffrance of his eastern 
pipe about him, ana the dreamy smoke 
vanishing into the air, so rich and soft with 
summer odors, he reckoned up his advan- 
tages as an idle winner might count his gains. 
He was not at all bored for the time, and 
could give his mind to it. 

Ho had established a confidence with her, 
from which her husband was excluded. He 
had established a confidence with her, that 
absolutely turned upon her indifference 
towards her husband, and the absence, now 
and at all times, of any congeniality bctw'cen 
them. He had artfully, but plainly assured 
her, that he knew her heart in its last most 
delicate recesses j he had come so near to her 
through its tenderest sentiment; he had 
associated liimself with that feeling ; and tlic 
barrier behind which she lived, had melted 
away. All very odd, and very satisfactory I 
And yet he had not, even now, any ear- 
nest vfipkedness of purpose in him. Publicly 
and privately, it were much better for the 
age in which he lived, that he and the legion 
of whom he was one were designedly bad, 
than indiffereut and purposeless. It is the 
drifting icebergs setting with any current any- 
where, that wreck the ships. 

When the Hevil goeth about like a roar- 
ing lion, ho goeth about in a shape by which 
few but Ravages and hunters are attracted. 
But, when he is trimmed, varnished, and 
t)olished) according to the mode ; when he 
u awcaiy of vice, and aweary of virtue, 
used up fis to brimstone, and used up as to 
bliss ; then, whether he take to the serving 
out of red tkpe, or to the kindling of red 
fire, he is the very Devil, 

Jaimes Harthouse reclined in the window, 
iiudolenUy smoking, and reckoning up the 
he nad taken on the rood by which he 
be txnveUing. The end to which 


it led was before him, pretty plainly ; but 
be troubled himself with no calculations' 
about it. What will he, will be. 

As he had rather a long rido to take that 
day — for there was a public occasion “to df>” 
at some distance, whicli afforded a tolerable 
opportunity of going iu for the Clradgviiid 
men — he dressed eaiiy, and went down to 
breakfast. He wfus anxious to see if she had 
rchqjsed since the previous evening. No. 
Ho resumed where he had left off. There 
was a look of interest for him again. 

He got through the day as much (or as 
little) to his own satisfaction, as was to be ex- 
pected under tlio fatiguing circumstances ; 
and came riding back at six o’clock. There , 
was a sweep of some half mile between the ' 
lodge and the house, and lie was riding along 
at a foot pace over the smooth grave], once 
Nickits’s, when 31 r. Pounderby burst out of 
the shrubbery with such violence as to make 
his horse shy across (he road. 

Harthouse ! ” cried Mr. Bouuderby, 

" Have you lieai’d ? ” 

^ileiird what?” said Harthouse, sooth- 
ing his liorse, aiul inwardly favoring Mr, 
Bounderby with no good wishes, 

“ Then you havaCt heard ! ” 

"I have heard you, and so has this brute. 

T have heard nothing else.” 

Mr. Bounderby, red and hot, planted him- 
self in the centre of the path before the 
horse’s head, to explode his bombshell with 
more effect. 

“ The Bank’s robbed ! ” 

“ You don’t mean it ! ” 

“Bobbed last night, sir.' Bobbed in an 
extraordinary manner. Bobbed with a false 
key,” 

much?” 

Mr. Bounderby, in his desire to make the 
most of it, really seemed mortified by being 
obliged to r^ly, “ Why, no ; not of very 
much. But it might have been.” 

“Of how much?” 

“ Oh ! as a sum — if you stick to a sum— of 
not more than a hunrlred and fifty pound,” 
sjiid Bounderby, with impatience. “ But it’s 
not the sum ; it’s the fact. It’s the fiict of 
the Bank being robbed, that’s the imj>orlant 
circumstance. I am surprised you don’t 
see it.” ’ ‘ 

“My dear Bounderby,” said James, dis- 
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atlH pfiving liis bridle to his acrvautj 
^ I <s?o see ifc ; and am tis overcome as you can 
posaildy desire me .’tp he, by the spectacle 
afforded to my lUetttttl view. Nevertheless, 
I- may be tdlo^eil, 1 hope, to congratulate you 
— which I do with all ray soul, J assure you 
—on your not having sustained a gi'cater 
loss.” 

TliankVe,” replied Bonnd'uliv, in a short, 
ungracious nifllfinei*. “But I toll you what. 
It might have been twenty thousand 
pound.” 

suppose it Tiiiclit.” 

“Suppose it might ? By the Lord, you 
may suppose so. By CJeoige!” said Mr. 
Boundorby, witli sundry menacing nods and 
shakes of his hoad, “ It might have hem 
twice twenty. TheiVs no knowing what it 
would have been, or woiild’ut have been, as 
it was, hut for the fellows’ being diHlurbed.” 

Louisa had come up now, ainl Mrs. Sp.irsit, 
and Bitzer. 

“Here’s Tom Gradgrind’s daughter knows 

S retty well what it might have been, if j*on 
oii’l,” idnatcred Honndei hy. “ Dropped, sir, 
as if she was shot, when 1 told her ! Never 
knew her do sueh a thing befure. I'ocs 
her credit, nmlcr the circumstance^, in my 
opinion ! ” 

She still looked faint and pale. James 
Hartbonse b(‘ggo«l her to take Ids nrra ; and 
WB they moved on very slowly, asked how the 
tobbery had been commiLted. 

“Why, I am going to .tell you,” said 
Boundeiby, irritably giving his arm to Mrs. 
Sparsit. “Tf you hadn’t been so tiiighty 
particular about the sura, 1 should have 
Degun to tell you before. You know tiiis 
lady (f()r she u a lady), Mrs. S]){ir.>ii ?” 

“ J have already had the honor”— 

« Very well. And this young man, BitJser, 
you saw him too on the same occariou?” Mr. 
'Hatthon.se ificlined his hcail in assent, and 
BitJser knuckled Ids forc*bca<l. 

“ Very well, 'ibey live at (he Bank. You 
know they live at the Bank perliaj^s 1 Very 
well. Ye.sterday afternoon, at the cIo«io of 
busine.«5« hours, everything was put a\vay as 
usual. Tn tlie iron room that this young 
fcdlow^ bleeps outside of, there was nevio- 
mind how^ muili. In the little safe in young 
Trrtn’s closet, the%ife used for j-etty purposes, 
there was a hundred and fifty odd pound.” 

“ Hundred and filly -four, seven, one,” said 
Bitzer. 

“ (?ome ! ” retorted Boundorby, stopjfing to 
wheel round upon him, “let’s have none of 
interruptions. It's enough to be rob- 
bed while TOii’ro snoring becanso yon’re too I 
comfortable, vvitbont i»cing put right with 
ymr four .seven ones. I ilidu’t snore, myself, 
when I was your age, let me tell you, l! 
hadn’t victuals enough to .snore. And j 
I didn’t four seven one. Not if I knew it.” 

Bitzer knuckled Ids forehead again, in a 
8??l|king m-atmer, nutl seemed at once par- 
impmsed and deprej«sed by tho 


instance last givexi of 'Mr. JBcund^by’^ 
moral ai)Stmence. ■ C ' ' 

I “ A hundred Imd fifty odd pouud^”;rel^Cd 
I Mr. Boiiiideriiy. ** Tlint suiti Of money, 

I Tons locked inJiis safe ; not a very stxvng 
‘ safe, but tliat’s no matter now. Everything 
was left, all right. Some time in the 'night, 
while this young fellow snored — Mrs. Sjjarsit, 
ma’am, you say you liave heard him snore ? ” 

“Sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, “I cannot 
say that I have Jieard him iirecisely srtore, and 
[therefore mu-^t not make that statement. 
But on -winter evenings, when lie has fallen 
a.slee]) at his table, 1 liave beard him, what, I 
should prefer to describe as psu’tialTy choke. 

1 have iicard him on such occasions produce 
sminds of a nature .simihsr to what may be 
son\ctime9 heard in Dutch clocks. Not,” 
said Mrs. Sj)nrsit, with a lofty sense of giving 
strict evidence, “that J would convey any 
impntiitiou on hi.s moral cluiracler. Far fi-om 
it. I have alw/iys cou.siderwl Bitzer a young 
man of the most upright principle; and to 
that I hog to bear my tcblimoiiy.” 

“ Well !” said the e\asperati*d Bounderby, 
“while he was sn(»ring, or ch«)king, or Dotch^ 
clocking, or something or other — being asleep 
— some fellows, somehow, whether previously 
concealed in the house or not remains to be 
seen, got to young Tom’s safe, forced it, and 
absi,rncte<l the cont< uts. Being then dis- 
turbed, they made off; letting tb msedves out 
at tbo main door, and ilculile-loeking it ag.-uu 
(it was douldc-locked, and the key under 
Mrs. Sparsit's i*illow) wiili a ral.>ie Key, yhich 
was picked up in the stri‘et near (lie Bank, 
.about twelve o’clock lo-d.iy. No alarm takes 
jvlace, till this chap, Bilzer, turns out this 
iiuTiiiiig and begins to ojicii and prepai-e the 
ortices for Viusiness. 'J’lien, looking at Tom’s 
safe, he sees the door .ajar, and tinda tho lock 
forced, and the money gone.” 

“ Where is Tom, by the by ? ” asked Hart- 
hons<\ glancing round. 

“ He has been lulping the ixilico,” said 
Bounderby, “and stays behind at the Ikuik. 
I wish tliese fellows ^lad tried to rob me 
when I was at his time of life. They would 
have been out of pocket, if they had invested 
eigliteenpeucc in the job ; I can tell ’dm 
that.” 

“ Is anybody suspeeted ? ” „ 

“ Suspected ? 1 should think there 
someboi ly suspected . Egod ! ” said Bounderby, 
relinquishing Mrs. Sparsit's arm to wipe hia 
heated head, “Josiah Bounderby of Ooke- 
town is not to lie plundered and nobody 
8Us;jocted. No, thank you ! ” 

Might Mr. Ilia-thouse inquire Who was 
snsjiected ? 

“Well,” said Bomiderby, stopping and 
faring about to confront ibern .'ll), “ Bll tell 
you. It’s not to be mentioned every where ; 
it’s not to he montioii€<i anywhere ; in oidqr 
tiiat the scoundrels coucerued (thore’a a, gang 
of ’eui) may be thrown off their gpmrd. Jdo 
take this in conthlence. Now wait a bit/* 




his hesxl a^aiiu', “ wiiafe seen— night after iiigijit-~watehing the.l^iik T 
to i” here .lie violently ex- —To his lurking abcmt ith^re'-^hev dark 
\ **;to a Hand being in it To Its striking Mrs. Sparsit-?-tliat he could 

T *\ I hone,” said Jlarthouse,^ lazily, “ nojk onr be lurking for no good— To honjatllng Bitzer’s 
D^iend Blackpot ? ” attention to him, end their both talcing , 

> .'^^y Pool instead of Pot, sir,” returned notice of him — And to its appearing on 


•^miderby, “ and that’s the man.’’ 


inquiry to-day — that he was also noticed by 


Louisa faintly uttered some word of incre- the Neighbours ? ” Having come to the 


dttUty and surprise. 

** O yes ! I know ! ” said Brunderby, imme- 
diately catching at" the sound. “I know! 


climax, Mr. Boumlcrhy, like an orieutal 
dancer, put liis tambourine on his head. 

“ Sns[)icious,” said James llaithouso, **ct}r- 


I am used to that. I know all about it taiiily.” 

They are the finest ])cople in the wovhl, these “1 think so, sir,” said Bounderby, with a 
follows a]*e. They have got the gift of the gnb, defiant nod. “I think so. But there are 
they have. They only w’.int to have their more of ’em in it. There’s :vn old woman, 
jrights explained to them, they do. But I Oijo never hears of these tilings till the mis- 
tell you what. Show me a dii^aatisfu-d llarnl, chief’s done ; all sorts of defects are foiunl 
.and I’ll show you a m.aii tliat’a fit for any- out in the stable «loor after the horse is 
thing bail, I don't core uhat it is.” stolen ; there’s an old woman turns uj) now. 

Another of the popular fictions of (Doke- , An old woman who seems to Ijave been flying 
town, which some jiains had been laketi to ' ii.to town on a b?*<)oiu stick, every now and 
dissemii.ate — .and which some people really j tlion. t^/ie wafidics the place a whole <lay 
believcil. * ; before this fellow begins, .and, on tho nigljt 

“But I am acqimintfd with these chrjps,” j when you saw him, she steals away with Ifmi 
.■said Bouinlovby. *■ I can reatl ’em ofl’, like ' ami Indila a council with him — I smppose, to 
books. Mrs. Sj)ai*sit, nia’ain, 1 appe.d to | make her rejmvt on going oil’ duty, and lie 
you. "VTlirit warning did I give tliat fellow, j damned to her.” 

the first time he set foot in the bouse, wdn^n There was sucli a person in fhe room th.at 
the express object of his visit w’as to kjiow how I night, and she shrunk from observation, 
he could knock Beligiou u\<‘r, aud floor the thouidit Louis.a. 

Eslablislied Church '/ Mrs. Sparsit, in point | “Tiiis is not all of ’em, even as we already 
of high connexions, }ou are on a level with iknow ’em,” said Bouiidorhy, with many nodg 
the aristocracy, — did 1 say, or did I n(;t say, 'of hidden meaning. “But 1 have srdd 
to that fellow, ‘ you can’t, hide the truth from I eiiongli for tl^o prc.<?ent. "Vbu’ll have th« 
me; you are not the kind of fcilow’ I lik<* ;i goodness to keep it quiet, and mention it to 


you’ll come to no goo<l.’? ” ' 


It may take ‘time, but w'e shall have 


“ Assuredly, sir,” returned Mr.s. Sparsit, ! ’em. It’s policy to give ’em line enough, and 
**you did, in a highly inqu essivo uifinncr, j there’s no objection to that.” 


ve him such an .*1(1111011111011,” 


“ Of course, they will be punished with the 


“ When he shocked j'ou, ma’am,” said utmost rigor of tho law, as notice-boards 
Bonn d Cl by ; “when he shocked ^our feel- observe,” replied James Hartliouse,*' and serve 


ings 'i ” 

“ Ye.s, 


them right. Pellow^s who go in for Banks 
returned Mrs. Spar.sit, w’ith a must take the consequence.^. Jf there wors 


meek sltake of her liead, “lie critainly did no eonsequPncr.s, we should all go in fop 
ao. Though I do not moan to say but that Bank.s.” He had gently tffken Louisa’s 
my feelings may be weaker on sneh points — parasol from hiT hand, ami had put it up fr)p 
more fbolbh, if the term is jireferred — than her; and .‘she walked under its emule, though 
they might Jiave been, if I had always occu* the sun <lid not shine there. 

Ipied ray present position.” “ For the present, Ijoo Boundprby,” sajd 

Mr. Bounderby stared with a bursting her husband, “liere’s Mrs. Sparsit to look 
pride at Mr. Harthouse, as much as to say, after, hira. Spjirait’a nerves have been acted 
“ I am the proprietor. of this female, and she’s u])on by this bii.sine.ss, and she’ll stay here a 
tlirorih 3''0ur attention; I think Then, day or two. So, make her comfortaiile,” 
>6B«med his discourse. “Th.aiik you very much, .sir,” that discreet 

“ Yon can recall for yourself, Harthouse, lady observed, “ but pray do not let My rom- 
vhat I said to him wheu 3*011 saw* him. 1 1 fort be a consideration. Anything will da 
didn’t • mine© the matter with him. I am forlMe.” 

never nie;ily with ’em. I know ’em. Very It soon appeared that if Mrs. Spnrslt had a 
well, sir. Tl*ree days after that, he Wted. failing in her association with that domestic 
"Went odj nobody knows whore : OM ray m«>thtT establishment, it wa*! that t<he w’as so exce^ 
4Sd in' my infancy — only with this (lifl’enmce, si vel}* regardless of liersolf and regardful of 
tjhat he is a worse subject than iny mother, others, as to be a nnisance. On, being sbow'n 
Ifnqssiblo. What did he do before he went 1 her chamber, she w’as so dreadfidly sens-ibl© 
Waat do you say;” Mr. Bounderby, with of its comforts as to sugisfest the inference 
,ys tat, in liis hand, gave a beat upon the U>at she would have preferred to jiaas the 
carowhai every little division of his senl cnees, night on 1 he mangle in the laundrv. True, 
lusifit , were a tambourine ; “'to hia being ' the Bowlers aud the Sj^dgerses were accn»- 
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tomed to gjilendor, it is my duty to 

remember,’' Mrs. was fond of observ- 

ing with a loify grcMse : particularly when any 
of the domestics were present, that what I 
was, I am no longer. Indeed,” said she, 
‘‘if I could altogether cancel the remem- 
brance that Mr. Sparait was a Powler, or 
that I myself am related to the Scadgers 
family ; or if 1 could even revoke the fact, 
and make myself a person of common 
descent and ordinary connexions ; I would 
gladly do so. I should think it, under exist- 
ing circumstances, right to do so.” The same 
Hermitical state of mind led to her reuuucla- 
tion of made dislics and wines at dinner, 
until fairly commanded by hir. liounderhy 
tQ take them ; when she siiid, “ Indeed you 
are very good, sir;” and departed from a 
resolution' of which she had made rather 
formal and public announcement, to “wait for 
the simple mutton.” She was likewise deeply 
apologetic for wanting the salt ; and, feeling 
amiably bound to bear out Mr. Bounderby 
to the fullest extent in the testimony he had 
home to her nerves, occasionally sat back 
in her chair and silently wept ; at which 
periods a tear of large dimeiislons, like a 
crystal ear-ring, might be observed (or 
Tether, must be, for i^ iusisLed on public 
. .'notice) sliding down her Bomaii nose. 

But Mrs. Sparsit’s greatest i)oiut, first and 
Jast, was her determination to pity Mr. 
Bounderby. There were occasions when in 
looking at him she was involuntarily moved 
to shake her head, as who should say, “Alas 
poor Yorick ! ” After allowing liei'self to be 
betrayed into these evidences of emoUen, she 
would force a lambent brightness, and would 
^be fitfully cheerful, and would say, “You 
‘have still good spirits, sir, I am thankful to 
;^n4 and would appear to hail it as a blessed 
dispensation that IMr. Bounderby bore up as 
he did. One idiosyncrasy for which she 
often apologh^ed, slie found it excessively 
difficult to conquer. She had a curious pro- 
pensity to call Airs. Bounderby “ JSliss Grad- 
grind,” and yielded to it some three or four 
score times in the course of the evening. 
Her repetition of this mistjike covered Mrs. 
Bparsit with modest confusion ; but indeed, 
she said, it seeiftW so natural to say Miss 
Gradgrind : wliereas, to persuade herself 
that flie youug lady whom she had had the 
happiness of knowing from a child could be 
really and truly Mrs. Bounderby, she found 
almost impossible. Tt was a further singu- 
larity of tliis remarkable case, that the more 
she thought .about it, the more impossible it 
•appeared ; “the difl'erences,” she observed, 
being such — ” 

In the drawing' room after dinner, Mr. 
Bounderby tried the case of the robbery, 
examined the witnesses, made notes , of the 


mend Tom to come home 1bj , the; ' 

When candles were brought, Mrs. 
murmured, “ Don’t be low, sir. Pray Jet me 
see you cheerful, sir, as 1 used , to do.” "Mr. 
Bounderby, upon whom these coneolailohe 
had begun to produce the effiict of‘ makufi^ 
him, in a bull-headed blundering way, seu- 
timeutal, sighed like some large sea-animal. 
“I caunot bear to see you so, sir,” said 
Mrs. Spaxsit. “ Try a hand at backgammon, 
sir, as you used to do when I liad the honor 
of living under your roof.” “I haven’t played 
backgammon, ma’am,” Scaid Mr. Bounderby, 
“since that time.” “No, sir,” said Mi’S. 
Sparsit, soothingly, “I am aware that ;;^ou 
have not. I remember that Miss Qradgriud 
takes no interest in the game. But I shall 
be happy, sir, if you will condescend.” 

They played near a window, opening on the 
garden. It was a fine night : not moonlight, 
but sultry and fragrant. Louisa and Mr. 
Harthoiise strolled out into the garden, where 
their voices could bo heard in the stillness, 
though not what they said. Mrs. Sparsit,. 
from her place at the backgammon board, 
was constantly straining her eyes to pierce 
the shadows without. “What's the matter, 
ma’am ? ” said Mr. Bouutlerby ; “ you don’t 
see a Pire, do you ? ” “ Oh dear no, air,” 
returned Mr.s. Sparsit, “ I was thinking of the 
dew i ” “ What have you got to do with 
the dew, ma’am 1 ” said Mr. Bounderby, 
“It’s not myself, sir,” rctuimcd Mrs. Spar- 
sit, “1 am fearful of Miss Oradgrlnd’s 
taking cold.” “ She never takes cold,” said' 
Mr. Bounderby. “Iteally, sii’?” said Mrs. 
Sparsit. And was affected with a cough in 
her throat. 

When the time drew near for retiring, Mr. 
Bounderby took a glass of water. “ Oh, sir 't ” 
said Mrs. Sparsit. “ Not your sherry warm, 
with lemou-iieel and nutmeg 1 ” “ Why, I 
have got out of the habit of taking it 
now, ma’am,” said Mr. Bounderby. “The. 
more's the pity, sir,” returned Mrs. Spar- 
sit ; “ you are losing all your good old habits. 
Cheer up, sir ! If Miss Gradgrind will per- ■ 
mit me, 1 will ofler to maku it for you, as I 
have often done.” 

Miss Gradgrind readily permitting Mrs. 
Sparsit to do anything she pleaseq, th^Mi 
considerate lady mafie the beverage, atid 
handed it to Mr. Bounderby. “It will 
you good, sir. It will warm your hear^. 

It is the sort of thing you want, and ought tp 
take, sir.” And when Mr. Bounderby saiq, 
“Your health, ma’am ! ” she answered with 
great feeling, “ Tliank you, sir. The same to 
you, and happiness also,” Finally, she wished 
him good night, with great pathos ; and Mr. . 
Bounderby went to bed, with a maudlin 
suasion that he had been crossed in Bome- 


^'i^and sentenced them to the extreme punish- have mentioned what it was. 

'^meht ef ^e la)v. That done, Bitzer was dis- Long after Louisa had undressed and 
missed to town t^ith instructions to recbm- Iain down, she watched and waited for her 
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W^tto^RCoa^iiiglioiiie. That could hardly be, 
until afa hour port midnight; but 
eoi^ntry silence, which did anything 
but^ealni the trouble of her thoughb^ time 
lagged wearily. At last, when the datkness 
jbSS stillness had seemed for hours to thicken 
one another, she heaxd the bell at the gate. 
•She felt as though she would have been glad 
that it rang on until daylight ; but it ceased, 
and the circles of its last sound spread out 
iainter and wider in the air, and all was dead 
again. 

She waited yet some quarter of an hour, as 
shejudpi'd. Then she aiose, pub on a loose 
robe, aud went out oi her room in the dark, 
and up tlie staircase to her bi other's room. 
HLs door being shut, she aoiily opened it and 
spoke to him, approaching his bed with a 
noiseless sU'p. 

She kneeled down beside it, passed her aim 
over his neck, and drew his face to hers. She 
knew that he only t< igiicd to be asleep, but 
she said nothing to iiim. 

He started by and by as if lie were just 
then awakened, and asked who that was, and 
what was the matter t 

» ‘‘Torn, have you anything to tell me? 
If ever you love<l me in >oiir life, and have 
anything concealed from every one besides, 
tell it to me.” 

“ J don’t know what you mean, Ijoo. You 
have bt(Mi dreaming.” 

** My deal brother .” she laid her head clown 
on his jnllow, aud her hair flowed over him 
as if she would hide him from everyone but 
lierselt : “is tbero nothing that }ou have to 
tell me ? Is there nothing you can tell me, 
if you will, ifou can tell nie nothing that will 
change me U I’oui, tell me the trutli ! ” 

“ 1 don’t know what you mean, Loo.” 

“Aajoulie here alone, my dear, in the 
niclaiK holy night, so you must lie soniewliere 
one night, when even I, if I am livung then, 
shall have left you. As 1 am here beside you, 
bhrefoot, unclothed, uiidistiiiguishable in dark- 
ness, ho must 1 lie througli all the night of 
my decay, until I am dust. In the name of that 
time, Tom, tell me the trutli now ! ” 

“ What is it you want to know ? ” 

“ You may be certain ; ” in the energy of 
her love she took liim to her bosom as if ho 
were a child ; “that 1 will not reproach you. 
You may be certain that 1 will be com- 
passionate and true to you. You may be 
certain that 1 will save you at whatever cost. 
O Tom, have you nothing to tell me ? Whisper 
very softly. Say only ‘yes,’ aud I shall 
understand you 1 ” 

She turned her ear to his lips, blit he 
remained doggedly silent. 

** Not a word, Tom ? ” 

“How can I say Yes, or how can I say No, 
when I don’t know what you mean ? lioo, 
you are a brave, kind cirl, worthy I begin to 
think of a better brother than I am. But I 
have notliing more to say. Go to bed, go to 
bed.” ' 


“You are tired,” she whispered |f!e!esontly, 
more in her usual way. 

“ Yes, I am miite tired Out." 

“You have ueeti so hmried and disturbed 
to-day. Have any fresh discoveries beOU 
made?” 

“Only those you have heard of, from— 
him.” 

“ Tom, have you said to any one that we 
made a visit to those people, and that we saw 
those till ee together ? ” 

“ No. ] )idn’t yon yourself particularly ask 
me to kee]> it cjuict, when you asked me to 
go there with you 1 ” 

“ Yes. But I did not know then what was 
going lo happen.” 

“ Nor I neither. How could I ?” 

He was very quick upon her with this 
retort. 

I “ Ought I to say, after what has happened,” 
f aid his sister, standing by the bed — ohe had 
gradually withdrawn herself and risen, “ that 
1 made that visit ? Should I say so ? Must 
I .say so ?” 

“Good Heavens, Loo,” returned her brother, 
“yon are not in the habit of asking my advice. 
Say what you like. If you kec'p it to your- 
self, 1 shall keep it to ^nyself. If } du disclose 
it, there’s an end of it,” 

It was too dark for either to see the other’s 
face ; but each seemed very attentive, and to 
consider before speaking. 

“ Tom, do yon believe the man I gave the 
money to. is really implicated in this crime /” 

“ I don’t know. I don’t sec why he shouldn’t 
be.” 

“ He seemed to me an honest man.” 

“Another jierson may Seem to you dis- 
honest, and yet not be so.” 

There was a pause, for he had hesitated 
ami stopped. 

“In short,” resumed Tom, os if lie had 
made up his mind, “ilyoii come to that, pet- 
hajis I was so far from being altogetlier in 
his favor, that I took him outride the door 
to tell him quietly,* that ] thought he might 
coU')i(ler himself veiy well off to get such a 
windfall as he liad got from my sister, and 
that I hoped he would make a good use of it. 
You remember whether 1 took him out or 
not. I say nothing against the man ; he may 
be a very good fellow, for anything I know ; 

I hope he is.” 

“ NYas^he offended by what you said ?” 

“ No, he took it pretty well ; he was civil 
enough. Where are you, Loo ?” Ho sat up 
in bed and kissed her, “ tfood night, my dear, 
good night 1 ” 

“ You liave nothing more to tell me ?” 

“No. What should I have? You wouldn’t 
have me tell you a lie ?** 

“I wouldn’t have you do that to-night, . 
Tom, of all the nights in your life ; many and 
much happier as I hope they will be.” 

“ Thank you, my dear Loo. I am so tired, 
that I am sure 1 wonder 1 don’t say anything, 
to get to sleep. Go to bed, go to bed.” 






feiftsing lier. a^in, ^ tarp«d roMnd, drew 
the coverlet over his lay aa etitl as 

if that time had comei>y#hkh 6 Ue had adjured 
.hun» She stood for sdnie time at the bedside 
befdj’e she slowly ‘moved away. She stopped 
at the door, looked back wlicii she had opened 
it, and asked him if he had called her ? But 
he lay still, and she softly closed the door 
: and returned to her room. 

' Then the wretched boy looked cauUoiisly 
up and found her gone, cie|)t out of bed, 
fastened hia door, ana threw himself upon his 
pillow again : tearing his - hair, morosely 
crying, grudgingly loving her, hatefully but 
im penitently spuining himself, and no leas 
hatefully and unproiilably spurning all the 
good in the world. 

THE LEAHNED SAILOE. 

Once upon a time it was the ne’er-do-well 
of any fiuuily who went to sea, and he went 
out under the impression that lie would not 
do very w’ell, even if lie should rise among 
sailors to the head of his profession : always 
supposing that he had not entered llie navy 
■or John (Joinpany’s service. Ho would be, 
when at bis best, only the captain of a 
trading vessel, a man scarcely dihtinguislied 
^intellectually from a dealer in marine stores. 

, l&is occupation was held to be no voucher for 
hip res]>>ctabi]lty, or for bis knowledge of auy- 
thing more than a few practict'd details about 
' ropes and sails and comiiasses.' Lillie moi'e 
science was credited to him for his power of 
guiding his ship from London to Rio Jmieiro 
. than would be supposed to be in the posses- 
sion of a cab-drivei* able to guide his horse from 
Beckham to the Bank. Now, however, times, 
if they are not much changed, are changing, 
on 4 ^ the advance from barber-surgery to an 
a|{^Vpi*oduoing Jenners and John Hunters, 
vrtwir not gi’cater than the advance will be 
from the deca3'iiig race of skippers to the age 
that will iiroituce merchant officers looking 
ui)OB their profession as a learned one, and 
. ranking with the best class in tiie aristooi'acy 
of intellect. 

Thfct the youngster who goes to sea shall 
ever be considered by his friends really to 
have embraced 0^11 of the learned professions 
imiy seem a remarkably foolish expectation. 
Time will show. ^Medicine was once a 
calling exercised only by slaves, wl» had no 
reason to anti cij talc its present dignity. But 
a boy, it will be said, goes to liis ship while 
very young, and afterwards has little time for 
study. For book-sludj", perhaps. Yet, 
inasmuch as book-learning consists largely of 
intelligence received by hearsay from all 
quarteip of the world, he may bo no bad scho- 
lar whose work cairies him about the world, 
and who is i^ualifi^d to observe those things 
for himself m nature which are by others 
only seen in print. As one may learn ^euch 
among Fren<mmeu, Spanish among Spaniards, 
almost without opening a dictionary, so may a 


sailor, who is always seeiu|: 
shore^golng philosoplieis cem 
write, nocome, with a right use 
and opportunities, ten times 
learned 'tlian a landsman, — and that,' to 0 ^ .• 
perhaps, by help of but a tenth port of 
iandaman’s literary toil. A certain quantlt'^ ‘ 
of book- work is of course essential, as. tqe ' 
means by which a sailor becomes qualified . 
uudoi'stand wliat he sees^ knows what to loolO 
for, and how to observe. The learned sailor 
will not bo in a condition to dispense with 
books ; we only contend that he can become . 
learned without more reading than his mode 
of life will readily permit. 

And there will hereafter be great need that 
the merchant officer should bo, in the broad 
and true sense of the word — b3' which we 
steadily abide — a learned man. The samp 
ch.'Uige is coming over the profession of the 
sailor that ha^s come over other professionsr 
long ago. Its means and appliances ai*e 
enlarging. Knowledge has increased enough 
to m.ike it evident that an investigation of 
many secrets, and an application of many 
known principles of nature, are more and 
moie becoming iiecess.-iry for its perfect’* 
practice. The sailor in a hurricane now 
u^es, or ou<4ht to use, Ins knowledge-of the 
tlieovy of stoims, and saves his vessel from 
disties.s or luss easily enough by help of a 
little of his learning. Tlie sailor on a voyage 
observes wimls and cui rents ; and, thanks to 
a subtle conipi’oliension of what we may call 
the internal anatom}' of the seas travel sed 
by his vessel — such, for example, as may bo 
found broadly displayed in Lieutenant 
Maury’s Wiud and Current Cliarts, and his 
Sailing Directions — he makes elipping voy- 
ages, that bless the man of trade with quick 
returns, ami bless the world through tlip 
increased vitality of commerce. Nearh a thou- 
sand merchant captains now leave the Ame- 
rican ports freighted witli results oflhelat^t 
investigations, and at the same time in- 
structed how to investigate, so "tliat fresh 
infojination may be stored. ^Their voyagea 
to California are, through such knowledge, 
sborteriecl by a third ; and the aeameu wiia 
arc competent to take notes, sailing abroad in 
all directions, have determined accurately , 
the limits within which sperm-whales onS ' 
other wliales are fouud, to the greater, 
help of the whale-fishery ; have discovered ^ 
system of southwardly monsoons lu the 
equatorial regions of the Atlautk, and on 
the west coast of America ; have determined 
a vib^’atory motion of the trade-wind zones, 
with their belts of calms and their limits for 
every month of the year ; have added greyly ’ 
to the distinctness of our knowledge on ,tW 
subject of the Gulf Stream ; have dUcove:^ 
the existence of currents nearly as 'X:emai%« 
able in the Indian Ocean, ou the ooasV bjf 
China, and on the north-western ooajsi of 
America, besides storing up other knq^lodgej^. 
all in the most direct niray conducive to 






'k jboismercd/ 'besides l>eing gains to soplier, all look for important aid jb>lu 
Tbe rapid expansion both of, the learning that is dwloped au^ aci^tiifhd 
and knowledge for which we. at sea. 


s^ee and knowledge for which we. at sea. 
feVe in these days reason to look, will pro-j To the mind of the learned sailor, ev'eigr-i;. 


in the next generation higher and more thing will bring kiiowledg* . “ The w-iml on f. 
, himei^us demands than ever oil the energies rain,” here we quote Lieutenant Maury's* 
of the merchant officer ; the sea will become | own w’ords, in the prafucc to his Sailing 
' in ^ greater degree than it ever has been, the . l>iroclioiis, “the wind and rain ; the vapour 
highway of natioua ; and ihd sailor’s vocaliou | and the cloud; the tide, the current, the 
will* become cue of the noblest in the world, saltiicss and depth, and temperaUire and 
How much the sailor has to lomii and, colour of the sea; the shade of the sky; 
teach, Lieutenant Maury, we think, was the ^ the temperature of the air; the tint aud 
■fii*at to show, and to cause to be felt in uii ' shape of the clouds ; the height of the tree 
eifeotive way. We doubt whether auy seaman | on the shore, the size of the leaves, the bril- 
hitherto has done so much ;is this gentleman ■ liancy of the flowers ; each and all may be 
fui* the real elevation of his calling among aUj regarded as the exj»onent of certain physical 
nations and in every kind of service. He be-i combi nations, and, therefore, as the expres- 
longs to the Aiuciicaii navy, but he seeks . tion in which Natqro chooses to announce 
cordial co-operailon with all luendiant officers. I her own meaning; or, if we please, the 
Tnerc is tlie sea., he says in effect, covering language in which she writes down the opera- 
three-fourths of the sill face of the globe, the; tioii of her own law's. To understand that 
widest held for discovery and observation ^ language, aud to interpret aright those laws^ 
that this jilanot oilers. There is the atino- j is the object of the uudertakinjj which those 
Bplxero over eaitli ami sea; the sailor haa I who co-operato with me have in hand. No 
threo-fourtlis of the whole human pow er ol j fact gathercil in such a held as this, there- 
iuvosLigatiiig that. More than three-fourths, ; tore, can come amiss to those who tread the 
for the sailor's atm^isjihcro is found always i w'alks of inductive philosophy; for iu the 
subject only to iU own imcoiujilicated laws ; handbook of Nature, ever> such fact is a syl- 
its winds blow o\er a vast plain of w-'utcr, | lable ; and it is by patiently collecting fact- 
offering them no such lutidraucc, forcing them Rafter fact, and by joining together syllable 
into no such shifts ns they are put to in after syllable, tliiit we may tinally seek to 
))as8iug over land, wdioic tboy aic vexed by read aright from the great volume which the 
mouut{iiii-to])s, Viillcys, pluius, w’oods, lakes mariner at sea and the philosopher on the 
and rivers, that all meddle with tho move- 1 mountain see spread out before them.” So 
ineut of the air. I'y their use speaks Lieutenant Maury, not as an inuo- 
the sotTcts of the air and w'ater, ships travel •' valor, but an exponent of that chapter in the 
from shore to shore. Tho better they know j liistory of seamimsldp which is to be found ' 
such secrets — and more than half of them , on the new leaf that society is just now 
still remain unrevealed — with the greater turniim over, 

safety, certainty, and speed Avill the shiiwi Of Mr, Maury’s part in such a chapter- 
travel. The sailor has only to carry with I mention has been once or twice made in fihlmi 
him ])i opcr iustriiineuts, a mind instructed j journal. A few lines of narrative are 
to observe, aud an acciuMte and punctual | that we need now supply. In November, 
habit of note-Ui king, to beemno nut merely a j eighteen hundred and tifty-ono, application 
promoter of the interests of his own calling — .was made by the English to the American 
ihougli lie is that in the first place — but also government for certain aid in enabling 
a benefactor to all kind.s of men. The obser- officers of the Koyal Engineers, on American 
vutiou that may mean little when taken by soil, to take meteorological observations upon 
itsulf, has only to be placed in the hands of an uniform plan, and for any co-operation that 
an instructed bydrographer, or meteorologist, the scientific men of tlie United States might 
who has at the same time laid before him be disposed to afiurd. To Lieutenant Mp.ury, 

'. the contemporary records of observations in hia cajiacity of Superintendent of the 
’ wade by other sailors at different points National Observatory at Washington, this 
of the surface of the sea, and truths application was iu the natural course of 
of the grandest kind are confirmed or business referred. His reply was not merely 
elicited. Whom does it not coucem to under- approval of the idea, but extension of it to a 
stand exactly, os only sailors can enable us systematic and uniform plan of observation, 
tounderstaud, the laws tlnnlt regulate certain not only on tho soil of every country, but 
conditions of' the atmosphere? We call among sailors over the surface of all seas. 
weid>lieir capricious, only because we are not This notion coming back to Eughuid, bur 
yet clever enough to penetrate its mysteries. Koyal Society reported against the idea of 
Moist winds, essential to the growth of attempting to procure the substitution of any 
plants, all blow from the sea ; the culti- uniform system for the ' various })lans of 
i^tova.of the vine and olive may be helped observation used by various meu of science 
by the same knowledge that is ooUedted for in one country and another,' inasmuch as 
the service of the mariner; the husband- their labouiw were already very valuable, 
merchant, statesman, and pbilo- and (as we understand the report) they 
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TfToiiUIuot at all like to l^e iuterfemi ‘with. infac-Bimile^elementaiyia itsteapbing^i^^e* 
The klea ot' an umform system of obser- able in its style, pleasantly emoelliSf^ .by ' 
ration, carried out by all countries in the author’s pencil, and just costly cnongti* to 
their ships, the same society approved, make it valued by the young gentleman who. 
and to this, therefore, the assent of England having made uj) nis mind to go to sea, aball 
to the American suggestion was couhiiea In have received it as a present from some 
deference to the Itoyal Society, Jjieutcuant thoughtiul uncle. So much we undertake to 
Matjry limited liis projiosal to this, when Say of it, though we are not reviewers, 
there was established atterwards a conference Captain Methveii’s whole purpose seengis to 
of practical and learned men of all nations, us to be tlio Inisieuing of the day when the* 
which met last year at Brusseds, in the months profession of the sailor shall be what we have 
of August and Sejiieiubcr, to discuss the a ri^ht'to call a learned man. SirWiUit^m 
Bubjcct. Enough was then said to jirove that Xlcid, who, by his work on Storms, ranks with 
our Iloyal Society underrated the liberal dis- the first of those -whose labours tend to this 
positions of jdiilo'topheis in Euro])c. An csscuihd and inevitable end, says of the 
uniform system of land observations w-oiihl mercantile marine that “ he can imagine few 
have been readily agreed iipon ; but inasmuch pursuits of a higher kind than this,” and, 
US that question hiy beyond the declared pur- pointing out how “the increasing njiplication 
pose of the conference, it uas not formally of science to practical navigation calls for new’ 
discussed ; and, alter planning a model form acquirements in the sea commander,” ex- 
of log lor the tal'ular record of those mattci’s presses cordial apiireciation of Captain 
from which it w'as most imjiortant that each Methven’s efforts. And i)r. Lyon Playfair, 
sailor should bring information lioinc. the lushering the Ca})tain's book into the world, 
coiileronce was closed. UMie form of log re- adds, still in the same vein, “ Certainly there 
commended by the conference was to be is no i*rofessiou embracing a higher kind 
applied to use in the navies of the chief of knowledge than that of the seaman. Even 
European states; and iliongh the employ- in its most limited range there is a necessity 
ment of it wan never to be made binding for an enipiiical if not a rational aoquaint- 
upon merchant olHcers, yet the \oluntary u'«e ance with the fundamental tniths of physical 
ol it by them was to bo eiuaiuragi'd to the geogi’ajdiy, astronomy, inatliematics, nie- 
utmost. For the sake, tbeiefore, bolli of ])ro- ehanicsmagnttism, meteorology, and the laws 
viding such encourageintnt and qualifying of health, in advauciug comi>otition, scieii- 
merclimit seamen to observe, the Auicrican tific knowledge, in every trade and profession, 
government uudei takes that every merchant has become the eo»iUti«m for true success, 
ve««8cl cariying the Briiss(*ls log, and filling uj* both among individuals and nations.” 
pumtually — ^uot necessarily the whole, but We theiefore W’aru young men going, or 
at lt‘ast a certain number of its <*oliimnp, just gone to sea, tliat the vocation of tlie 
its barometer and thermometer being ' uidciirned sailor is departing, aiwl that they 
com]mred with standard iiistruim.ntM, shall must qualify themselves, so that they may 
be officially and gratuitously supplied hold their ground under a new order of 
with all the nautical works which its things. As hints to them we will not intrude 
observations help to make. They go out any impertinent ideas of our own, but take 
fittid lip with iihsti uments by private advantage of the experience of Captain Meth- 
enteipi ise. supplied by the state with all the yen, and cite Uirec or four of his suggestions, 
newest cb.'irCs; theio lire a thousand such In the first place wo will call attention to 
trading vessels as we have said .'dready in the the fact that although the shijis at the port 
service of the Uiiiletl Stfites ; and so we have of Blackwall offer more advantages than 
ali’cady tlic sea dotted with floating observa- jierhaps any other to young gentlemen who 
tories. “ go to sen,” yet of all the lads of good eoii- 

For liaving given the first .strong pull in nexlou who have entered on a sea-life at tlm,t 
this excelleuidiHction, it is our duty heartily port during the last fifteen years, not twenty 
to express our obligations to America. But Imve risen to the command of a ship. Why 
merchant seamen in this countiy do not mean do the youths fail ? For want of right pre- 
to be inactive. Obstinate and ignorant skij>- liininarv training. The men, agam, who 
3)Ci*s still exist, of course, on each side of the really have risen to command, have, as a 
Atlantic, but the men who make themselves class, not been equal to their duties. The 
liearil abroad and at home are they who are standard set up for captains of the old India* 
working hard f(»r tlie development of their men, is rarely reached by men who go out 
profession. A Lau-lsomo -work has been in command of vessels as to size, model, and 
lately issued by an English captain, who has canvas, far superior to those old Indiamen, 
commanded six or seven trading vessels, and and carrying crows that increase by a great 
oommands now one of the Peninsular and deal tho weight of responsibility. Shi^ 
Oriental steamers — Caiitain hloihven. It is building, and stup-commatiding have not kept 
a book called The Log of a Merchant Officer, pace with each otlier, — one has advanced, the ' 
describing what a sea life is, and what it other has, in some respects stepped backward, 
ouglit to be, what a Jog is, and what it All quick eyes, however, are now well on tiie 
ought to i|)e, presenting at the close a real log alert ; other days are coming for thO 


^4 have, in put^ below shoald be both a relaxation^ and^'an 
‘ eJdWiy ,0om^. A boy gains nothing by going enjoyment to him, ^e forecastle should. 


'*ibSPr*tat6ounnbe iige; let , him wait till he therefore, at least, contain provision foiT a 
ikiifiieeu years old, and take care that by clean, dry bed, a comfortable wellrset^out- 
time ho can translate Cmsar, is well meal, with space, light, and ventilation; and 
-r'Vi^sed in arithmetic, and has the ''best ele- these, it will be candidly admitted are, in 
^'inientary knowledge he can acquire of algebra, theory, the minimum conditions for comfort. 
]^ometry, the use of logarithms, trigonometry, The crowding up of this space, as is generally 
and the chief branches of natural philosophy, the case, by filthy bunks, and still more 
He cannot be too skilful with the^ijpcil, and filthy hammocks, occupied by discontented 
should understand shading with Indian ink, idleness, under tlie baneful system of watch 
afiidas.muchas he can acquire of the use of and watch, makes it a place whence the 
colour. He should have learnt one modern ffiir sisters Godliness and Cleanliness have 
language, and if he stay ashore some mouths withdrawn, shuddering.” 


language, and ii he stay ashore some mouths 
beyond the age of fifteen, he may spend them | 
in reading Eiddle’s “Navigation.” 


The only other point upon which vre shall ' 
cite Captain Methven is, again a hint to 


Let him then enter, we will say, on board owners. Though the ship’s log is the 
a Blackwall ship, and make his first voyage moat important thing on board, it is, in ordi- 
Without books, studying with his eyes, ready nary cases, practically useless; the log-slato 
to do anything, spending liis leisure rather is carelessly written up, and as the need of 
among the men in the tops, learning from c.a’cfiilnoss increases, it becomes less possible 
them howto knot, reefing and fiu ling with to get it, even with the best intentions. Fancy 
them, and becoming familiar with all the an ollicer in a storm stooping over the binniir 
ropes and airtheir mysteries. Let him keep cle, with the rain dripping from his hat, taking 
also a neat log journal. Tn the interval after dark, what the captain styles flying 
between his first and second voyage, let him shots at tho barometer with a spot of light 
Work at Kiddle with a master, and lake from a dark lantern, and then going to look 
lessons in languages, in drawing, painting, or at a aympiesometer in another place, that is 
any other subject that may be worked at fixed where it is subject to another tempera- ‘ 
afterwards, in leisure hours at sea. Let the ture. There should exist, it is urged, on 
career he continued in this spirit, and the board every merchant vessel, propey conve- 


end of it will be success. 


nicnce for writing up the log slate in all 


It is not only the merchant oflicer who is | weathers, accurately mid with punctuality, 
to t.ako a new position. It would be fit that | Ships’ logs cannot continue to bo wliat they 
the common seaman should rise with him, , have been. There should be a deck-house, 
Captain Melhvcii spe.aks truth in the seaman ’s j however small, lighted up at sundown, con- 
cause. Merchant ofiicersi, he says, generally ! tabling the log slate and all the ship’s instru- 
disUke merchant crews, and want faith in the j ments, jiroper convenience fur writing, and 
I men. They should bo pitied rather than j tJie chart of tlie ship’s voyage spread out for 
disliked, and they are better, he sayn, than , reference. In large vessels, this deck-house 
I one might suppose they would be made by , should be a regul.ir chart-room. Everywhere 
their position. The ordinary position of a | it should be the accepted workshop of tho 
common sailor on botud a trading vessel, has ! learned sailor. 

been dwelt upon repeatedly iii Household I Of the mysteries of charts and logs them- 
Words. We have nothing to add to what has selves, we do not speak. We content ourselves 
been already said of the miseries of the fore- with recording this fact as a niemonal of the 
castle ; of the’ harassing and woi-sc than use- departing epoch of unlearned seamanship. It 
less watch and watch system ; and of the other occurs in a note to Captain Methven’s work, 
causes of that premature old age so often to j anil is as follows : ** One of the very few 
be found written in the faces of young sea- 1 officers whom I have ever met who took an 
men. " For ourselves, we have spoken ; hut | interest in a log-book, was employed in the 
W6 . are • not sorry to add here Captain | Hooghly and in the liead of , the Bay of 
^ MeChven’s testimony upon two important : Bengal, which is rife with storms. He pio)- 
' It is the testimony of a merchant vided his vessel with a superior class of log- 

officer whom a just devotion to his profession book, arranged so as to meet the circumstances 
induced, on three several voyages, to lay aside of the weather with which he was brought in 
fhe quarter-deck jacket, and make himself at contact, and had the volume bound in a plain 
■ borne with the men in the forecastle. He neat sti’ong cover. His owner, one of the 
learned to respect them, and to revolt from | leading shipowners of England, disallowed the 
ibMr home.*' It is important,” he writes, yet “to bill fis being unusual and not needed; car- 
^eat amelioration in the accommoda- tridge paper, with a pasteboard cover and 
tw provided for the. labouring occupants of extemporaneous ruling, being considered 
a '^.^i^obant ship ; fprwhen it is considered more fitting.” Yet it is the log-book which 
that ii^ lihe home-life pf men who have to professes to define that vital fact, a ship^s 
ao' 9)^u;|it of the. wprk, and that the home position. ■“ I liave repeatedly,” says the same 
of w^rkbig man should be a lest from his authority, “ given corrections of two degrees 
|^du^,,the.'^prt periods which the sailor hae 1 of longitude (1) generally to foreign, but ako 


wofiDs. 


(CoadneM^^,.; 


DU ono or two occfusions to ifngUsh slupa 
running between America and Europe.” 
After this, who does not cry, All-hail to the 
new race of eailoi^ who will put this iguo- 
' Tttnoe aside, and rise to a true comprehension 
ot their npme calling ? 

— i 

THE EOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

THE PASHA. 

The Pasha is a pleasant elderly gentleman, 
and a friend of mine. He is about forty- 
two, he says^, not being very particular* on 
the subject : but he looks a fair fifty. He 
-.attributes this circumstance to his having 
married at fifteen. I inwardly believe this is 
a Ubel on the Turkish ladies, but I could not 
banter the Pasha oa such a subject, for the 
Harem is forbidden ground even for a hint to 
stand upon. Upon the whole, ihcreforo, I 
think it is best to acquiesce in the forty-two, 
and bike those years for granted. The Pasha 
himself believes devoutly in them. So do 1. 

Picture a tall, spare, aristocratic-looking 
gentleman — Gentleman is the only word which 
would give you an idea of the Pasha ; it is 
written by Nature’s own hand on every quiet 
dignified movemtent, in every subdued smile, 
every lofty and winning courtesy. The 
inan would br^ak his heart if his ermine 
, were clefiletL He was born a knight after tlie 
.old romantic idea of such an individual, and 
he wUl live and die with a crest as unsullied 
as Bayard or Araadia of Gaul. T btdieve it 
wouldf be physically impossibly for him to 
utter an untruth, to forget his lionourablel 
pride, or to do one mean, paltry, or unworthy | 
action to any human being. I would takej 
his plain, simply spoken word, in almost any 
possible circumstances, and I would place any 
lUterest I held dear in his keeping, fearlessly. 
Hifi dress is a plain single-breasted coat ofj 
the rich plum-colour which the Turks love. 
It is made of a peculiar cloth which I under- 
stand comes* chiefly from Belgium. The 
Pasha’s trousers ai’e too large for him ; I 
oannot deny that. Tliey give him the ap- 
pearance of being bow-legged. They are too 
long, too wide, too baggy, generally. In fact, 
it is suiprisiug to me how he keeps them on. 
as braces appeal to be an unJiscovei*ed 
mystei*y in Turkey. The Pasha wears two 
pair of shoes, one over the other. ^ ITie under 
shoes are of exquisitely fine Hussian leather, 
about the consistence of a kid glove. His 
overshoes, which he wears when he goes 
abroad, are the unromantic blucher. The top 
of the Pasha’s head is surmounted by a small 
fez or .red cap, which the late Sultan brought 
into fashion. It has a tassel of at least half a 
^pound weight of corded blue silk. Beneath 
it is a finely worked linen lining detached 
from the cap, and peeping in a snowy ring all 
roiuid it. This is the sign of a Tuikish dandy. 
His cap is also^j.irmounted by a broad, fiat, 
circular piece dlfald. This is the sign of liis 
being a ,Turkil^£flIcerf and 1 wish the sign 


were always worn sa worthily. It is^ ci course, 4 
needless to add that the Pasha wears l^ih^t ^ 
buttoned up to the chin, and is far tobl^iiilll'^ 
tary a genius to display anything in the shape 
of ^irt collar. On his right hand little finger, 
however, he wears a diamond rin^ WWh.;‘ 
once belonged to the Hey of Algiers, and', ' 
cost a thousand pounds. The expression of 
the Pasha’s face is mild and placid, tdmostto a 
fault. His nose is aquiline, his beard spare, ' 
liis mouth well cut, and his eyes are lively , 
and well opened. Ills voice is as habitu- < 
ally low and soft as those heard in English 
drawing-rooms. When he is at homo he sits 
generally wrapped up in a dressing-gown 
lined with furs, and put on over his other 
clothes (for he tells me the climate even in 
June is treacherous). With his legs curled up 
beneath him on the sofa, he gives his mild 
audiences to suitors, who prosti ate themselves 
lieforo him when they enter his presence. 
When he wants anything he touches a little . 
spring-bell which is placed beside him — it 
makes one link, and in a minute several of 
the fifty-six servants he keeps come noise- 
lessly ill and await his commands, with their 
hands placed above their hearts. When he 
has spoken they touch their foreheads, in 
sign of unquestioning and implicit obedience ; 
then they disappear as silently as they had 
entered. 

Generally speaking, it may be said to bo , 
an agreeable thing to bo a Turkish Pasha ; 
he is, nevertlielesH, a personage of great power 
and authority. He is about as absolute a 
provincial governor as can be conceived. It 
is, therefore, ple.'isant to add that he is as 
easy and good-hinuoured as the majority of 
his fellow Pashas in other places. Indeed, 
his power of late years has been rather nomi- 
nal than real. He is fettered a good deal by 
])ersonal enemies in the MedgUs, or mixed 
tribunal, by the intrigues of the Gi'oeks, and 
by the growing power of the press. He is 
obliged, therefore, to be something of a trim- , 
mer in his official conduct; and he is mightily 
afraid of the European consuls, vi^ho all watch 
him like so many policemen in private ’ 
clothes, and often worry him out of health 
and spirits with their litigious tmd trouble- 
.some conduct. They interfere in the afiaire 
of his command on the most improper qcoar 
sions, and they hector him with singular < 
elTroutery. Of course, if the Pasha were weU 
.acquainted with European politics, and under- 
stood these gentlemen, he would not tolerate . 
their pretensions upon any terms ; but Uie . 
Pasba is not a traveller. He is, of the ^ 
old school, and his education has beeffi 
neglected. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Pasha profits by his post, in a p^uniary 
Of view* On the contrary, it costs him 
His pay is about seven hundred poun^ 4k 
year, and his mere charities, with the 
sary, or customary, expenses of hispos^ must, 
ejtoeed one thousand pounds.. 



' his brethren^ he keeps a whole 

' of retainers ; and every &ow and then 
' finds it good policy to send a valuable 
^^i^seiit to Constantinople, otherwise he would 
‘ lose his place ; or, at least, this event would 
highly probable. Upon the whole, per- 
' haps, in round unmbers, the Pashalik costs 
him one thousand five hundred pounds a year, 
besides the pay he derives from it. The sum, 
however, is a mere bagatelle to him, for 
though be would not own it on any account, 
ho is really one of the richest gentlemen in 
Turkey ; his father and grandfather having 
both made very large fortunes in trade. 
When I say that he is one of the richest gen- 
tlemen ill Turkey, I moan that he may have 
twenty thousiind, or twenty-five thousand 
pounds a year in land : of course there are 
many far richer ; but this may still be called 
a first-class fort?ane in the East. Having 
said this, it is proper to add that my Pasha is 
not a portrait. He is the type of a class, and 
few pei*sons who have lived familiarly with 
the higher order of Turks will fail to recog- 
ijj many jdaces. 

I nave ^id the Pasha would be sorry to 
avow that he is a rich man ; but, in reality, 
he goes much farther than this. So strong is 
the force of tradition, and so dangovons was 
it, at one time, to be reputed wcaltliy, that 
there is no nobility in the world iiKtre decqily 
indebted than the Turkish Pashas. They 
borrow money at exorbitant interesi, not 
because tliey want it, but to conceal tlie true 
state of their fortune ; and a man wlio has, 
perhaps, one hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling, buried somewhere in the ground, will 
designedly seem to have the utmost difficulty 
in paying five pounds. The Pashas, as a 
class, are kept poor by the n umber of their 
useless retainers ; the constant drain for 
presents to the higher authorities, and the 
•general muddle which seems to cling inevi- 
tably to all Turkish aflFairs. Besides, they 
are bad financiers, and though some of them 
have acute ideas enough on trading matters, 
irery few can bo made to comprehend 
the advantages of profitable investments. 
Until lately, there was no national debt in 
/Turkey. There are still no banks, no rail- 
i^ds, none of those enterprises on a grand 
/Vacate V^hich present a secure employment for 
^vate fortune ; and, if there were, the Turk 
treuld long look shyly on them. 

list me describe a visit to the Pasha. It 
is' esrly morning, and I have something to | 
-'d^municate to my friend, so I shall send to | 
^kttbw tvhen he can receive me. The polite 
ut^answer is soon returned. His Excellency 
rsceive me at once. I may as well Say j 
/wlat So great is British influence in Turkey, 
>1k?Wfsrer, that I believe his Excellency 'would | 
IflSi^ve' me in-* the middle of the night, if he 
to bed with a severe cold. 

Usually ^ay official visits.' 
^ ^ ^vnss, to clear the uray, and 
^ilftXJOn^hled by their aecretaiy and inter- 


inreter. I, of course, beiUg a' /fijod / 
going to a shadowy Faafia, proceed alone. '/ t 

quarter of an hour’s walk brings me 
large rambling white-washed house. Thlli is 
the Konaki, or Pasha’s residence. A fiOorS . 
of armed men are lounging about the courb- . 
yard, also some suitors, aud some dogs, A . 
rabble rout of slippers of all sizes aud deno- 
m illations encumber the threshold. Having ^ 
passed over these, without being tripped up, 

I am received by the Pasha’s chief 'secretaiy, - 
who conducts me up a broad flight of wooden 
staii*s, the banisters of which are painted red. 
Making onr way through a bowing crowd of . 
(kvasses, hojaa, suitoi’s, and all sorts of people, 
who already throng the anteroom, we soon 
como before a heavy curtain, which serves 
for a door to the Pasha’s private room. This 
curtain is noiselessly drawn back. The word 
1 *^ passed to the rnen-at-arms, that the Pashja 
is giving private audience, and is not to bc 
disturbed. The next moment we are in his 
jireseiice. He has risen, and advanced to 
1 meet liis shadowy guest ; he takes me by the 
hand, aud presses it almost affectionately; 
then he leads me to a place beside him, aiid 
we sit clown together. 

Tt would be a breach of all etiquette to 
begin upon business at once, so we look round 
!tbc room. It is a large apartment, with a 
bright copper mangal, or charcoal burner, 

I jdaecd in the centre of the matted floor. It 
I has a sofa and souie chairs for furiiiture: 
j nothing more. The ceiling, and the little 
: cupboards (like pigeon holes), let into the 
I wall, are quaintly painted. The open windows 
I have a grand view of the surrounding country, 
j and a tine Dollond telescope beside my friend, 

! testifies to the interest he takes in the pros- 
, pect. Indeed, looking through this tele- 
; scope is, I know, one of his roost favourite and 
' constant amusemenls, Tt is his occupation, 

: hU relief, aud consolation amid the affairs nf 
: state. As I am taking mental note of these 
things two servants enter, always in ,the 
same silent way. They bring two pipes, each 
of the same size, and each with jewelled 
amber mouth-pieces. • I'he attendants draw 
themselves up opposite to us, like.automatouB. 
ISach places his right hand on his heart, two 
other servants place the silver pipe-trays, 
and the next moment we are inhaling wbu^ 
derful tobacco, the fli-st draught <»f siuokd 
penetrating both our Jungs at precisely the 
same time, though the Pasha had half a 
second the advantage of me in the presenta- 
tion of the pipe, to mark his quality of host. 
He would explain this, if I were to ask him, 
by saying it is Turkish hospitality first 
to taste yourself whatever you offer to a 
guest. 

The pipe business being disposed of, there 
enter two other attendants ; one bears a ^ 
crimson napkin richly embroidered with gold - 
over his Itft shoulder, the other a coffee tray . 
with eup» 'Of elejgant filagree yi'ork. TheS0 . . 
servants are usually the most &vour.6d of 0^, 
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oriental household. are presented in 

the same manner, with two sinail cups of 
nnsweetened and unatraiuetl coffee, and Uien 
the attendants retire, and 1 open uiy 
business. 

Every thing, of course, goes upon wheels. 
Sir Palaver Tweedledum himself could not 
make things jileasauter than the Pasha, if 1 
wanted his signet ring (upon which he has 
just breathed, and has used on the spot to 
sign on ofticial docuniciit 1 have requested 
of him) 1 might have it. If 1 asked for 
the best horse" in his stable, lor the loan oi 
the wonderful fur dressing gown, or any pos- 
sible thing under the moon, [ might have it. 
Never mind. We must try the more earuesily 
to ask nothing iiicompalihle with tlie strict 
principles of justice and good feeling ; we 
must be the more fully awai e of the solemn 
responsibility which rests at this mument 
upon every Ihitish puhlic servant in Turkey. 
Let us turn the coiivcrsatioii. Let us tell the 
Pasha all soiin of stray odds and ends of 
news from Europe which ho asks after so 
thirstily. Let us listen m return to hw ideas 
on things in general, and on politics in ]uu*ti- 
cnlar. You and 1, and Smith and Tliomp- 
son, all think the same way : X would nut 
^ve a button to hear any of you, I might as 
well talk to myself ; but tlic l^asha has quiet 
ideas of his own stowed away in sly corncra 
ot his mind, such as might make the hairs oi 
common men to stand on an end. 

Well, we shall go chatting away very 
Tileasaully for an hour or tvio, smoking chi- 
bouques, anti laughing in oui* sleeves, until 
his Rxcellency has quite a colour with the 
invigorating exercise. Then 1 shall go. Again 
the Pasha will get up and lead me by the 
hand to the doorway, and then he will draw 
his gallaut figure up to its full height, and 
take leave of me with the air of a pi nice aud 
the cordial smile of an honest man. Aud to- 
morrow, or the day after, a gorgeous appaii- 
tion of arms and gold embroidery will appear 
at my house, and ask when 1 will loceivc the 
Paslia, and 1 also shall answer, at once. Then 
the Pasha will come on horseback, with run- 
ning footmen aud pipe bearers beside him ; 
and the folding doors of my little cottage 
will be thxowiL wide open to receive him. 
The neighbourhood will assemble with a mix- 
ture of awe aud admiration. There will be a 
datteriiig of arms in the hall ; and the Pasha, 
with his sword on his thigh, will stride 
through with the mien of a king. My Greek 
servant, who has been sent to borrow some 
coffee cups next door, aud who has a talent 
for getting things in a pickle, will enter 
behind him, aud, as 1 step forw.ird with a 
smile aud a bow to welcome my grand 
acquaintance, 1 shall see Demetii, ooffee 
cu[^ and all, tripped up by a cavass’s sword, 
and falling with a mighty cinaln But the 
Pasha never turns his head ; lie knows 
very well what a European household is in 
Turkey. 


I There is but one thing more to be uotfoed, ^ 
I and that ia^ that whereas 1 gave but ihirty 
j shillings as the ofEcial present to the Pasha^ 
iseivauts, I learn, when he has departed, by 
, the exultation of Dcmetri and the statelier 
I joy of iiamet, that his excellency has giveft 
mine two pounds. 

PUOGBESS. 

Att victory is Btrugzlc, using c banco 
Aud gcTiiuB well ; all bloom is fiuit of dcatli ; 

All being, eftoil for n iuture geiui; 

All good, just sariihco ; and bfi-'b success 
Is round(d-up oi intcgeis of tbiift 
Ktoin toil and bclf-dcuul. Mun mubt sltivo 
If he Mould tuoly broatbo or couquci : blu\(b 
Are amoious oi caRc .'md dd'iauce soil ; 

W bo lults himself (.ills no man mastii, and 
Comniaiidb buccesR even m the tbroal of Idle. 
Cicdtiou''s boul IS thiivdiicc fiom dc(a) , 

And nature feeds on i iiin ; the big c ii t|i 
Summcis in lot, .md baucsts tliionpb the frost, 

To friirtii> till Moild ; the moilol Now 
Is piegiidnt With the spiing-floMeis ol To-rome ^ 
Aud (liatli lb bcid time ot ctunity. 


SMOKE on NO SMOKE. 

Wiiy do a vast jiropoi-tion of the inha- 
bitants of London, and other dense towns, 
dio of diseases of the luiins i Why does the 
spruce Imcn that starts pure aud spot- 
less eveiy day from Ca.mbcrw(U, C^aniden 
Town, and other suburbs, rcuth the City 
and public oflices biuudged and gumy ? Wliy 
do the Londoners pny above a mill ion sterling 
a year moi e to their laundt esses than washing 
coats pEovuicials i Why do the pictures in 
the National G.illery constantly lequii'e to be 
cleaned, aud (accoidiiig to Cunningham and 
Moore), destroyed ? Why are foreigners mado 
to believe that our oldest public edihees are 
built of coal, and our statues CtU'ved in ebony ? 
Why do flowering shrubs and young children 
transplanted from the country to within 
the bills of mortality, sicken aud die ? Why 
cannot the cultivators, upon back-window- 
sills, of drooping luignouuetto and limp wall- 
flowers, gather a st^k without defiling their 
bauds ? Why do the sheep in the porks wear 
the livery of woe aud appear in perpetual 
half mourning ? Why is a smoky house 
placed first in the list of domestic tortures ; 
even before a scolding wife? Why have 
smoke, aud chimney sweepci-s, and cliimuey 
sweeping cost the legislature almost as many 
Acts of Pfirliament as Game, or the NatiopaX 
Debt. Why? Because the eight hundred 
thousand domestic chimneys, aud the un* 
counted factory chimneys of London are not 
made to consume their own smok^ in spite of 
Lord Palmerston. 

Tlie first and most important ot the 
questions asked above is answered by all 
the others: the great deetmetion of life 
from pulmonary disease is due to tfie 
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K ~ -■> -r : : -'^rw iXLi S ^ 

; tHat tbe soot ^hieh sm'adgea the eoUars 

’ a^'^^itterliugfi of our cltiaens, that ruins 
' ouvM^i paintings, that blackens our public 
; buM^gs, that ‘ suffocates our country-born 
^ b^es, that kills our plants, that fleeces our 
' sheep of their whiteness, that blackens our 
fkeetf, and buries our whole bodies in palls of 
fog, is also constantly passing into oui* lungs ; 

“ aud, as the cells of that organ were not in- 
tended' to act as soot-sifters, any more than 
' Sam Slick’s watches were made to be bruised 
. under sledge - Lammera, they soon become 
the “vile prisons of afflicted breath;” and, 
stopping it altogether, add mournful entries 
to the books of tho Itegiatrar General of 
Deaths. 

By Lord Palmerston’s Smoke Abatement 
' Act, all furaaces in London must, after 
the flrst of August next, be so constructed 
or altered as to consume their own smoke ; 
^ but it has been stated that coinplhuice with 
the Act will be next to impossible. To test 
the accuracy of this prediction let us see 
not only whether smoke is destructible, but 
whether it cannot bo converted into fuel. 
In order to solve the ])roblem, look at 
a gas-light : see how brightly and clearly it 
bui'iiR, yet tho carbiiretted hydrogen which 
feeds the flame may have been smoke as dense 
and as black as that which the river steamers 
pour over you whenever you have occjision to 
cross London Bridge ; for, every addition 
of coal that is made in the retoi-t (or still) at 
the gasometer flrst gives off' smoke, which 
becomes inflammable gas by the action of 
increased heat,, just as the smoke of a do- 
mestic fire which is generated when first 
coal, is put on, becomes flame when there 
is a briglit fire. Smoke, therefore, which on 
cooling becomes soot, becomes, when heated 
to more than six hundred degrees of Fahren- 
heit, inflammable gas. Every wreath of 
^moke that curls up a chimney is so much 
'wasted fuel ; and, when we know that 
in the regular manufacture, one pound of 
coal suffices to make four cubic feet of lumi- 
niferous gas, we can easily believe Count 
Kumford’s statement that five-sixths of the 
ordinary heat of an English fire goes up the 
chimney. 

' The way to destroy smoke, then, is simply 
to' burn it ; and tlie heat required to do this 
b^g very great, it seems easier to destipy 
emoke in a furnace than in a grate. Among 
the ' most effectual plans hitherto adapted to 
, ffiniaces, are those by Messrs. J ucke. Hall, 

. Hoseldiue, and Lee Stevens. Three of these 
syatems are based upon the effectual expedient 
of not putting on too much coal at a time ; 
afid^^e sujmly of fuel in small quantities is 
'«0 regulated by machinery, that it becomes 
firlmoat instantly heated to the non-smoking 
; , d<d|;ree.‘ The 6tW plan is that of projecting a 
‘ of hot atmospheric air against 

. ihh%moke in its passage from the fire to the 
ohlinuey,^ 4£iid so converting it into an inflam- 
. ifiicble gai ‘At ' ths badk of the fire a plate 

of iron faced with fire-brick iB so placed 
nearly upright, as to reiCch from the asi^tto 
the crown ofthe furnace, at the back of 
in front of the mouth of the chimney. This 
plate eventually becomes iutensoly heated . 
aud %he’ air, rushing under the bottom 
edge of the plate in the ashpit (where . a 
space is left for it to enter), becomes incon- ' 
ceivably hot before it reaches the top, where it - ■ 
meets the dense gases passing over the -upper 
edge of the plate. The oxygen contained in 
this heated air attains, by expansion, a great 
affinity for the carbui-etted hydrogen and 
other combustible gases that are flowing off 
from the fire ; and, by this means, such of the 
carbonic gases as would otherwise pass waste- 
fully away in volumes of opaque smoke, are 
perfectly united, and completely perform the 
function of fuel by burning in clear, white, ’ 
and elongated flame, whose caloric is rapidly 
absorbed by the boating surface of the boiler, 
copper, pan, still, or other boiling, steam- 
producing, or evaporative vessel to wmich it is 
applied. Tliis is Mi*. Lee Stevens’s plan, and ' 
it lias the great advantage of requiring no 
machinery ; so that no inattention or un« 
skilfuliiess of the stoker can affect its action. ' 
We have witnessed and tested its efficacy at > 
the office of the* Times newspaper, at the 
famous blacking mart of Day and Martin, aud 
at the great sweetmeat factory of ilill and 
Jones. With necessary attention the other 
inventions perform their functions thoroughly, 
and wc have seen them also in such effectual 
operation Jis to leave no doubt that tlie smoke 
nuisance from factories and steam engines, 
can be utterly abated. 

But, supposing the Act of Parliament to be 
complied with by all the tall chimneys of the 
metropolis, before we can count upon a ch;ar 
atmosphere, there will be au enormous balance 
of short chimneys belonging to some eight 
hundred thousand domestic houses, to deal with. 
Aud here we turn to Dr. Arnott; whose simple 
and ingenious improvement fipou Cutler’s' 
grate we can verify is even more efficient for 
domestic use tliau the expedients we have^ 
described are for steam furnaces. We have^ 
already explained that smoke is generated 
when coal is first put on, from imperfect com- 
bustion. Drr Amott uever puts coal on, 
and therefore his fire never smokes. He 
pushes it up. He does not smother the fire 
by pouring fuel upon the top, but causes fuel 
to ascend from the bottom. Neither is his a 
new grate; but simply a receipt for making old 
grates and chimneys smokeless : take out the 
bottom of your grate, fix close under the 
void au open iron box, six or eight inches 
deep, with a moveable bottom ; let the 
bottom of the box be supported by a 
piston-rod, fastened to^he hearth, bo that, 
by means of the poker, it may be pushed 
upwards at will: fill the box with coal 
enough to last the whole day — say from 
twenty to thirty pounds’ weight — then light 
your fii'6 in the ordinary mannei*, upon the . 





waRiia, . ; f 

^'t>iack coal whicii now forms the l>ed of the 
grate. As tbe fire tmma down, lift up the 
bottom of the box by the application oi the 
poker to certain holea or catches in the 
piston, and yon will enjoy a clear, brigiit, 
emokeless fire until the bottom is pushed up 
into the fire, to denote that tho box is empty ; 
'which, in well-regulated families, will not 
happen until l>ed*time. When you want to 
put the fire out, remove most of the red-hot 
lumps ; for, by this improvement, the smallest 
coal cakes into lumps. When 30 U don’t 
want to put it out, and to keep it gently 
alive all night, do nothing.. Even after 
nearly all the coal which is surrounded by 
the fire bars' has been consumed, the air will 
dive into tho coal-box and keep the fire there 
gently alight — like a torch burning from the 
■ top down wards — nntilalmostall the fuelis con- 
sumed, and thus the fire will remain burning 
for a whole day or night, witliout stirring or 
attendance, yet it is ready to burn up actively 
at any moment when the piston is raised. 

' The lire never need be let out all the winter, 
aiul that with a considerable economy of 
fuel. 

It will be iMjrceived that no air can pass 
through the fire from the bed of the grate — 

^ a defect as respects draught, but a merit in 
■preventing the l>ody of coal in the reservoir 
igniting bofore it reaches above the louder 
•bar* The defect is converted into a merit, 
in the chimney, which is gradually con- 
tracted and fitted with a tlirostle-valve 
having an index outside, by which the size 
of the orifice inside can be regulated so as to 
incrc*ase or diminish the draught. Any grate 
be fitted with Dr, Arnott’s expedients 
for from twenty-five to thirty shillings, and 
auy person who may have the good sense to 
wish to adopt them, had better procure the 
Journal of the Society of Arts for the twelfth 
of May last, and read a report of the full, 
clear and easily understood explanations, 
which Dr. Arfiott publicly and most liberally 
gave at a meeting of the Society, without 
reserving to himself any sort of patent right 
or advantage whatever. 

Mr. Julius Jeffries, another leader of the 
legions of smoke-haters, has made a pro- 
position, which Ibuat ho mentioned. He 
saj's, remove all the gas -factories to a distance 
from London, bring up the oarburetted 
hydrogen in pipes, and use it to heat coke in 
your grates. That is to say, take your lumps* 
•of coal to the gasometer ; extract the gas 
(which send travelling per pipes), send it up 
to London in the form r>f coke, and then bum 
the two togetiier, to make a cheerful fire. 
Dr. Amott and Mr. Jeffries differ only 
in this : the former manufactures liia coke 
aud cheerful fire all ilt once op the premises, 
while Mr. Jeifries puts his combustibles out 
to make. 

There is no reason whatever why tbe at- 
mosphere of London, ami Other gi^eat towns, 
should not be as clear, the pbbiic buildings 

as white, and the linen a 

than the air, the monument^ and the ^ > ■ 

Paris, ,or Munich, or St. Petersbdig. / 0 ' , 

TATTYBOYS EENTKBS. . 

That gregarious tendency common to men, 
as well as to the inferior orders of animation, . | 
that leads the devouring lion to howl jn 
company with the lico voran^ minnows to - 
fiow together into the net of tlio. snarer, ; 
hen'inga to be taken in shoals of thousands, , 
blacklegs to horde with blacklegs, lords with. ; 
lords, children with children, birds of a ' 
feather, in fact, human as well as ornitholo- 
gical, to fiock together — has brought a con- 
siderable number of eccentric parties together 
in Tttttyboya Rents. For the Rents being ' 
decidedly eccentric of themselves as Bents, it ‘ 
was but natural and to be expected that at 
least one party of eccentric character should, ' 
in the first instance, come to reside in them. 
After this it was not of course surprising, 
carrying out the birds -of- a -feather theor-y, 
that other eccentric parties sliould come and 
join pai’ty number one ; and the glorious and 
yet natural result has been, that we possess 
in Tattyboys Rents perhaps as queer a lot of 
parties as you could find (though we are per- 
fectly solvent) out of Queer Street, 

I strove so hard, remis atque veils, in tho 
first instance, to give you as sufficient an idea 
of the Rents, architecturally speaking, that I 
had little space to dilate on the character- 
istics of the inhabitants. You might have 
been able to discern something like eccen- ' 
tricity in Miss Taltybo^^s, but I cannot bring 
her forward with anything like certainty as a 
character : she is so nnsu^^stantial, so mythic. 

As it has been often and bitterly complained 
of by her tenants— you don’t know where to 
have her. But tbe Rents can boast other 
characters about whom there is no mistake, 
who stand out in bold and well-defined relief, 
and who, whether tradesmen or dealing at , 
one anotiier’s shops, are emphatically rum 
customers. Will you allow me to introduce 
you to a few 7 You will 7 Mumchance, stand - - 
forth t 

Right up at the further end of the 
where the thoroughfare it blockaded by the / 
hi|^ frowning walls of Smelt and Figg'fl 
foundry, dwells, in a house — one of the din- 
mest, shabbiest, queerest houses in Tattybpyf 
Kents — P. R Mumchance. Would you know 
for what stand the initials P. R For Petepr ^ 
Robert, haply 7 For Peregrine Reuben,, lit 
Pietro Rolando, or Paul Ralph ? Not at^.alL 
Mumchance’s father (commonly known as (M 
Nutcrackewi, from the ctrOng • 

of his facial muscles) was a great adn^r-^^ 
some say friend and creditor^-Sf that virtUdW^- ; 
illiistrlous, and magnanimous Hirincs^ , i 

penultimate poiiseBsor of the thrbjiki^^' ; 

and young Mutuchanee, now df that . iiSl£ 
'being born about the year eighteen, 
laud eleven, was chrfifi^ned, in a momm 


: •'f 




.JAOT^BOlrS RENTBBS;^ 


of bjal, eix&ufiiatmr Brince Begent Mum>! 

This patronymb is a sore point and 
' jm^us stumbling-block with Mumchance. 
Tbu Bl^ince Begent is his old man of the sea, 
Eis .white elejihnnt of Ava. He is fund of 
political discussion. What could an indi- 
vidual bearing so illustrious a name be but 
auput-and-out/an ultra-cerulean Conservative. 
<1^ Mumchance is a Tory of the bitterest 
desel'iption ; and as the majority of the Itenters 
are as bitter Radicals, opposing rates, taxes, 
rents, or indeed any other imposts, vehe- 
mently, the discussions that nightly take 
place in tlie parlour of the Cape of Good 
Hope are not of the pleasantest description. 
Moreover, Mumchance is fond of his glass ; 
and could you expect an individual bearing 
the august name of the great champion of 
rare beverages (it is whispei’cd, even, the 
inventor of fiock and soda-water) to consume 
such vulgar liquids as porter, or gin, or rum '1 
No. 1\ K. Mumchance never asks you. if you 
will take a glass of .ale, or a ** drain ” of gin. 
“ Glass of sherry wine, sir 1 ” is the Prince 
Begent’s hospitable interrogatory ; and a good 
many glasses of sheriy wine does the Prince 
Begent take in tlie course of the twenty-four 
hours. 

Mumchance keeps a shop — a stationer’s 
shop. He sells stationery, account Vmoks, 
slates and slate pencils, tops, mai bles, string, 
paste, and, by some curious idiosyncracy, 
pickles. How he got into that line, or how 
he can reconcile pickles with writing paper, 
I cannot imagine; but there are the pickles — 
walnut, onion, and mixed — in big earthen 
jars ; and at all hours of the day you may 
see small brigades of children bearing half-| 
pence and cracked teficuj)s or gallipots, bound i 
to Muinchance’s for “ a pennorth of pickles, 
please.” 

But pray don’t think that although 
Mumchance is a stationer and account- 
book manufacturer, his shop is at all like a 
stationer’s. Not at all. It is considerably 
more liko the warehouse of a wholesale 
tobacconist who has sold his stock out ; and 
it has, if 1 must be candid, a considerable 
dash of the marine store and of the iTig-siiop. 
There is a ghostly remnant of a whilom 
gigantic pair of scales ; there are mysterious 
tuba anti packing cases, and bulging pai'cels 
tied with rotten cord. Mumchance does not 
deny that he buys waslo paper; the evil- 
ndztded whisper that he buys and sells rags : 
nayv oid ^^rs. Brush, the veteran inhabitaut 
albided to in a former paper, minds the 
t^me when a doll— <a real black doll — swung 
i^kward and forward in the wind over 
rob door of Toby, commonly higlit old Nut- 
brackers, the father of Prince Begent Mum- 
o^nce. ^ 

' Mumchance is mad many have de- 
hut for one, do not believe it 
Mumchance is queer, very queer in 
madnclrs) appearance^ and general oharao- 
no one call deny. He is an under- 


I sized man, whose portrait can be suecinoUy 
; drawn if I tell you that he 4 an utter stranger 
to the brush. By the brush X mean the 
clothes-brush, and the hat-brush, the bail^ 
brush, the tooth-brush, the nail-brush, and, X 
may add, the flesh-brush. Buhl-work is a 
beautiful style of ornamentation, so is mar- 
queterie, so is Venetian mosaic; but when 
you happen to And buhl, marqueberie, and 
mosaic, all represented in a gentlemfui’s face 
and hands by a complicated inlaying and in- 
graining of dirt, the spectacle will hardly be 
BO pleasant, 1 fancy, as examples of the Bam^ 
arts in ja. cabinet, an escrutolre, or the cupola 
of St ]^rk’B churcb. So mosaicised is Mum- 
chance. Bets have been freely made that he 
never washes ; but he lias been observed to 
rub his’faco occasionally with a very mouldy 
pocket handkerchief of no discoverable size 
or colour, conjectured to be either a fragment 
of an old window-blind, or one of the old 
rags purchased by his father Toby in the way 
of business. Even ibis occasional h'iciiou ot 
his countenance, however, is not supjiosed to^ 
advance- in Mumchance the cause of that 
state which is said to be next to godliness ; 
he wipes his face indeed ; but he only removes 
the impurities of the day, of the hour, to 
show, in all its distinctness, the inlaid dirt ot 
perchance years. It is just as when examining 
an old picture you pass a wet cloth over its 
surface ; and lo ! the mellowness of centuries 
becomes visible to you beneath. 

Mumchance’s head is, if I may use the 
expression, rhomboidal. His hair is, as before 
stated, utterly unbrusbed, somewhat of the 
colour of an unbaked brick, and generally in 
a state which 1 may characterise as flufly^ 
In fact, minute particles of straw, paper, 
cotton, bread, and other foreign substances, 
may freely be detected on its surface by the 
naked eye alone, which may partially be 
accounted for, by his carrying most of his 

E urchases, sometimes his letters, and always 
is luncli, in his hat. His whiskers, which.' 
are of the same colour, or the same discolora- 
tion, ns his hair, do not apjiear to have made 
up theii* minds yet as to where they shall 
settle, and have grown irregularly about bis 
face, just as thijjgs happened to turn up. His 
complexion 1 may describe heraldically as a 
field gules, sem(3 (1 believe that is the -word), 
with sable or dirt. No sign of shirt appears 
in the entire Mumchance. A big black stock 
confines his neck, and to his ciiin rises his 
dosely-buttoned blue swallow- tailed coat-*— 
that woeful blue coat with the odd buttons 
once gilt,. and once tightly sewn on, but now 
drooping like Ophelia’s willow, askant Uie 
brook ; the sleeves too short, the t^iils too 
long, the many darns, and the nap all turned 
the wrong way. Add to this coat (without 
the connecting isthmus of a waistcoat) a pair 
of corduroy trousers, of which the pocket!^ 
apparently disgusted with their long seclusion, 
have biu'st forth to see the world, and stand 
agape, on Mttmchauoe*s hips, at its wonders p 






tQ|)ppse these trousm to be much frayed .at Great friend ofpoor^jihen^ sir, ». 

bottom, much iukpd (he makes calcula- docs he escape cuxtaih lectures on 
.'tidns OIL their knees, frequently), and much vinous .returns to lus Lares and.ipenati^.bA 
too short, and conclude them -with WelUng- the plea that he has been aiong* with fisher.', 
ton boots patched till they resembled that If you ask Charley, Mumchahce’s younge^ 
knight's silk stockings that were darned so who his godfather was^ he will ans.^ei^ 
frequently that they changed their texture "Missa Fisser ifyou fisk him whoorwhat 
from silk to worsted — and you have Hum- Missa Fisser, or Fisher may be, he . will 
chance before you, all but his shamble, his answer, a “ chown from -which, hpweyer^ if 
watery eye, his lich though somewhat husky is not to be inferred absolutely that Fisher ii^ 
yoice. I connected with the stage in a red ochre and 

^'.For all his shabby appearance, however, bismuth view as a clown ; Charley’s ideas of 
once a year Mumchauce throws aside liis | trades and professions being necessarily vague 
chrysalis garb, and comes forth a full-blown ! as yet ; and his whole bump of admiration 
butterfly. Once a year he dines wdth his having been so engrossed by a pautomimic 
Company — ^tho Stationers — at the grand old performance of which he was liitely the 
hall in the dim regions of the city ; for spectator, that he applies the epithet chowUy 
Mumohance is a citizen, a liveryman/ a wur- or clown, to everything great, or good, or 
shipful stationer — who but he — and so waa pleasant ; being even known to address as 
Toby his father hel'ore him. He goes to the ! chown, hoi*ses, sweet stuff, hoopsticks, fenders, 
dinner of his company, clean, rosy, shaven, | anti halfpence. 

with a shirt, aye, and a shirt frill, a blue coat I 1 nevef hail the pleasure of seeing Fisher ; 
and gilt buttons, but new, glossy, well brushed, I but Mrs. Brush, the oldest inhabitant, has 
^ shiny hat, and shiny boots. Tluis he goes ; j seen him, and describes him as a pleasant 
but how he comes back no inhabitant of,' spoken body. Mrs. Spileburg, of the Cape 
Taltyboya Eenta has ever been able to i of Good Hope, declares liim to be a bom 
discover. The policeman should know ; but j gentlemjin, as takes his drink quite hearty, 
he affects ignorance ; and though I do not | like which it would do you good to see. 1 
wish to impute corruption to that functionary, ; should like to know Fisher, 
it, ifl certain that MnipoUance is always leaving j ISIumchance has an indefinite number of 
private drains of liquor for him at the bar of' children. I say indefinite, for they are always 
the Cape of Good Hope, for at least a week | being born and going out to service, and 
following his Company^ dinner. j walking out with Tom or Dick So and So, 

Some of the renters have affirmed that j and marrying, and so on. There i.s always, 
they have heard with the chimes at mid- 1 howevvr, an eldest daughter Annie, tall, 
night dismal ditties trolled forth in incoherent j lanky, and fourteen, w'ho must begin to do' 
accents; and these are surmised to have ■ something for herself shortly, and a youngest 
issueil from Mumchance while in a sbite ot \ boy, at present Charley ; but the wholo 
conviviality,and to have been occult Stationers’^ family have such a curious way of sliooting 
aongs, taught, him along with the other arts up and growing into maturity suddenly, that 
and mysteries of the worshipful craft in his I should not be at all surprised on my next 
earliest youth. Mrs. Mumchauce (an elongated visit to the Rents to learn that Annie was 
female of an uncertain age, with a vexed cap suckling her second, or that Charley had 
and a perturbed gown) is a lady with a fixed enlisted in the Life Guards, 
idea. That idea is Fisher. Fislier, whether Mumchance’s trade and manner of. doing 
he be the family doctor, lavryer, nearest kins- j business, puzzle and amaze me sorely. Mon 
mdb, dearest friend, or most valued adviser, \ repute him to.be wealthy : 1 know he spends 
is at all events Mrs. Mumchaucc’s Law and i a great deal of money, yet I seldom see Mm 
Projihet. Fisher recommends her change of sell anything more considerable than a 
air. Fisher has inexorably prophesied her haporth of slate pencil, a sheet of writiufir 


Fisher waiTied her against the second floor a of foolscap, or half gross of steel pens^ 

lodger, who ran away without ' paying his wasnever yet known, I opine, to enter Mqm^ 


Fisher advises her to stand 


no chance’s. He tries to force the market some- 


longer with. Mr. Mumchance’s recalcitrant times, and to ci*eate a factitious excitemept-' 
debtors, but to employ Barwise, and summons a^ut his wares, by displaylug in front of 
them all forth-witn. Wlien Fisher said Mrs. establishment placards ip pen and ink, 
Mumchance, said he, beware of Mi's. Tuck- tainiug such aunouncements as Cheapo 
strap, were.jBot those the word.s of truth ? Wafers in the world ! Paper down ngalhl 
On all emergencies, in all difficulties and Great news.! Ink a penny a bottle; but' '^ 9 ' 
qilemmas, Mrs, Mumchauce throws herself pimsers-rby regard these notifications irreyei;^^ 
u^n Fisher. He is intimately mixed up ently, and point to the inferior qufklil^ of 
with the whole family. Mumcliauco professes paper and ink of the, placard, ip depr^^.' . 
the highest respect and veneration for him. tion of , the stationery withifl ; nay, evext', - 
Mr. Fisher; hp says, a man of the first, of raise objeotious against Mumchancets pensil' 
the very buttoned up to here, sir. because Muuichance’s writ^g is.i;ione of tiisf' 




of the tsoot* liiad b^eii some sSHy 

JsSmlte' ;:' ‘ ' ' about that^titne by some aUlier poIitltSaTti^ 

grim whispers circulated 'about “kfi 

^-Ka rniil4- rvP 4''lia +!tv>Aa a / wn 4MAn«/K» J>liA 


ifere", J^obility, sir. But look at the times, scarcely time to gasp out his customary 
'Wduld nobility come here now, sir? invite of “glass of sherry wine, sir, and a 

I generally admit, when Mumchance asks crust ?” and to dive into a previously invisible 
injB' this questioiS, that nobility would not. public-house (he knows all the slip in and, 

■ “ Thaji’s it, sir,” says Mumchance trium- slip out public-houses in liondon), before he 
Uhant (he always says sir, even to the ra^ed had me fast with ' Colonel Bubb on the 
little boys who come in for a penn’orth of illustrious question. Saw him this morning, * 
pickles). “ That’s it, it’s the times. Nobody sir. Oot his leathers on, sir (I conjecfciire th^ 
Duys stamps now a days. In pooh father’s Colonel to be in the cavalry). Cot his cloak 
time, we sold millions of stamps, air. Lord over his leathers, sir (a cloak this time, but 
Cabus, sir. Proud man, sir. Coat buttoned well buttoned up you may be sure oh it), 
up to here, sir. Sit on the counter, sir. All Mumchance, he says, I’ve got^ my army 
in black, sir, with his coat buttoned. Mura- in the park. Drawn up (in their leathers, 

‘ chance, he’d say to i)Oor father, ]\fumchance, I suppose). Mujnchance, blood before niglit. 
bless your eyes, fifty pouiid’a worth of bill Idood ! With which horrifying conclusion, 
stamps. Proud man, sir, Lord Cabus ; never Colonel Bubb departed in his leatliers, as 
would take hold of the handle of the door Alumchance took care siipplementarily to 
with his hand ; always took the tail of his inform me, to rejoin his army. I did go 
coat to it, like tliis, sir,” and Mumchance suits down to the park that day, where I saw the 
the action to the won! usual number of big Ufeguardsmen ; but I 

I may remark as one of the most eccentric missed Colonel Bubb, his cloak, and his 
among Muincbance’a idiosyncracics that the leathers, and I saw no blood, either that 
very great majority of his titled or celebrated night or the next. 

acquaintances are alw'ays dressed in black, 1 cannot part with Mumchanco without 
and have their coats buttoned up to here, telling you that in his crazy, dingy,’ uiit 
meaning the chin. Thus, when Mumchance painted house in Tattyboys Bents he has 
went to sec Edmund Kean, and there was, in something else liesides slate-pencils, picklea 
consequence of a certain trial, a violent com- and penny bottles of ink. Up stairs, amid 
motion in the house against the tragedian, much dirt, and dust, and flew, he has some 
Mumchance described Kean as coming for- nolJy carved oaken bedsteads and rare old 
ward to address the audience attired in black, cabinets filled with real porcelain, yet rarer, 
with his coat buttoned up to bore. Similarly and yet older. Also down in his cellar Mum- 
attired, according to Mumchance, w^as wont chance has stores of considerable value. Here, 
to ^ the famous Jack Tlnirtell, who was a among the dirt and dust, and above a sort of 
great customer of poor father’s, for bill subsoil of the rags in which Mumchance was 
stamps. Likewise all in black, with coats libellously supposed to deal, lie hundreds of 
buttoned up to here, were a mysterious books, 'many of them bygone and worthless 
company of four and twenty forgers who, pamphlets and tracts, but many rai-e and beau- 
accordlng to Mumchance, were discovered tiful copies of expensive works.* How he came 
flitting round a long table with a green baize by ’ these Mumchance vouchsafes not to t^l ; 
cover (forging with all their might and main, neither will he explain how he became &a~ 
I presume), by Townshend tlie officer (vide sessed of the copper-plates engraved in line 
liittlo Blitsom*^ Street gang). I can imagine and mezzotinto and aquatint, which lumber 
Townshend with his coat buttoned up ; but the floor, and on whose dusky surfaees I can 
with the traditions of his white h^., red observe dim shadowings of landscapes after 
Waisteoat, and top boots, still in my ^^d, Wilson, and beauties' after Sir Joshua 
X Cfumot form to myself an idea [of rnm-^f^l Beynolds. Poor father would appear to 
in black. * 'I have had something to do with the original 

' The number of extraordinary characters acquisition of these rarities, and the hardness 
with whom Mumchance has been acquainted of the times to prevent their conversion into 
ahd connected, and whose little peculiarities money ; so here they, and proofs fl-om the 
he descants upon, is astonishing. His anec- plates themselves, and the books, and papers, 
dbtes bearing upon Colonel Bubb alone, aud rags, all mildew and rot in Mumchance’s 
#Oidd fill a volume. The Colonel is to cellar. 

Mumchimce what Fisher is to Mrs. M. On Bummaging among the heap one day I 
AH political, parodniil, flnancial and social found a huge oak-bound, iron-clasped\Volume, 
<|uaBtion8, he is his chief adviser, and his written in black and red letter on vellum, in 
^advice id urdinatily, “ Mumchance, be Saxon and Latin. It was the Bent Boll of 
j I met Mumchance the other day, Glastonbury Abbey ! I confess that 1 immo- 
jtAstJbreVlcu^y to >the opening of the session diately broke the tenth commandment, and, 

' ParBAifiieflt by her gracious Mf|j«Bty. to covet my neighbour’s goods ; in 
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Momoliaiioe^ Bev«ifiil Bmnll bu^, in*- 
orse^asiug in amount ab ev^jpy bid, for the 
voltifne. He seemed at first ' dispoBed to 
aaquiesee, but requeBted time in order that he 
might consult Filler. The u]:>Bhot of it was 
tb^ Fisher (Becouded no doubt by Colonel 
I^b) strongly advised him not to sell the 
book until the arrival of a lady — name 
nnknown —then sojourning at Jerusalem, 'who 
knew all languages, and could read the 
volume, as easy as a glove. As 1 never saw 
the oak-bound volume agaln^ and as I heard 
that Mumohance hod sold it to the trustees of 
a public library for forty guineas, I concluded 
either that the lady possessing the lingual ac- 
complishments had come back from Jerusalem 
rather sooner 'than was expected, or that 
Mnmchance was not so mad as his neighbours 
took him to be. 

Thus have 1 drawn the portrait of Prince 
Begent Munichauce, en pied, yet still grossly, 
broadly, sketchily. Were I to stay to define, 
to delail, to stipple the little points of his 
character, as Mr. Holman Hjunt does his 
faces, I should weary myself and you ; nay, 
more than that, 1 should leave no space 
for a three-quarter portrait of aiioLher ec- 
oentric party in the llents, old Signor 
Fripanelli. 

' What) Gian Battisto Girolamo Fripanelli of 
Hologua, professor of singing and the piano- 
Jsrte, could liave been about when ho came to 
> lodge at Hisa Brybohn’s, number eighteen 
in the Bents, 1 am ^ure 1 don^t know, yet with 
Mies Brybohn he has lodged for very uetudy 
twenty yearn. They say that he came over 
to England at the Peace of Amiens, tliat he 
was chapebmaster to Louis the Sixteenth, and 
that he only escaped the guillotine during 'the 
reign of terror, by composing a Sonata for the 
fllte of the GoddesB of liberty. At any rate 
he is of aprodigiouB age, although his stature 
ia but diminutive. 1 regret to state that the 
boys call him Jaoko, and shout that derisive 
appellation after him in the street. These 
unthinking young pei-sons afifect to tracb a 
resemblance between the venerable Signor 
Fripanelli, and the degraded animal wliich 
eats nuts and grins between tlie bars of a cage 
in the Zoological Gardens. To be sure, the 
Signor is dimiuuti'(% in stature. His head is 
narrow and long, his ears are large, bis eyes 
small, bis cheekbones high, his complexion 
sallow and puckered into a thousand wrinkles ; 
to be BUI'S his hands are singularly long: 
and bony, and he walks with a sort of 
stumbling hop^ and is generally munching 
Bomethiug between his sharp teeth, and has a 
Bhrill squeaking voice, and gesticulates vio- 
lently when excited; but is a gentleman to be 
called Jacko— to be likened to a low monkey 
for ^ese peculiarities I Signor Fripanelli 
wears, summer and winter, a short green 
cloak, adorned with a collar of the woolly 
texture, generally denominated poodle*; a 
white Ijiat stuek at the very back of his head, : 
tlireadbare black pantaloons, and very roomy 


shoes with' strings.' ''ThUnciii^^ hs; 
never varies. In it he goes out 


in ih less the bat, he sits home at 

bohn's ; in it he goes twice evtary Sunday, 
his own simple, quiet, honest fajuiion to.lhe^ 
Homan Catholic Cnapel in Lateran-atreet,' 
of Turk’s-laue. 

It would seem to favour the insolent' JacWb 
theory concerning the poor Signor that Miss 
Brybohn, who it is generally acknowledged has . 
the worst tongue in her head of any spinster/ 
in the Bents, and who, though Fi'i^ianelli has " 
lodged with her for twenty years, and has' 
never been a fortnmht behindhand, with his 
rent — that Miss Brybohn, I say, declares 
that when the Signor returns home at night and 
retires to liis bed-room, which is immediately 
above bers, she always hears (though slie 
knows that he is alone) the noise of four feet 
paltering above. She accuses nobody, she 
states nothing, but such (she says) it is — and 
the by- slanders shake their heads and whisper 
that the Signor, on return home, fatigued 
with teaching, assumes his natural position— 
in other words, that he crawls about on all- ' 
fours, like a baboon on the branch of a tree. 
Horror ! 

Seriously, although the little man is like a 
monkey, he is one of the bi'avesfc, worthiest, 
kindest creature alive. He has very little 
money ; none but those wbo know what the 
life of an obscure foreign music-master is can 
tell how diiruailt it is for him to live, much 
less to save, in England ; but from bis scanty 
means he gives fx'eely to his poor fellow- 
countrymen, yea, and to aliens of other climes 
and other creeds. Fifteen years ago, the 
Signor had a fine connection among the 
proudest aristocracy of this proud land. Yes, 
he taught singing at half a guinea a lesson, in 
Grosvenor Square, and Park Lane, ami May 
Fair. Y ou may see some of his old songs now, ' 
yellow tattered and fiy-blown on the music 
book-stalls : Cabaletto, dedicated by permis- 
sion to the most noble the Marchioness of 
Anti(1iloof,by her obliged, faithful, and liutnble 
servant, Gian Battisto Gii’olamo Fripanelli. 
Aria, inscribed with the most devoted 8 enti 7 
meuts of respect and reverence to Her Grace 
the Buchess of Fortherfludd, by her Grace’s , 
etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. There have been ' 
acorra of the fairest and noblest young 
Eaglish ladies, whose taper fingers have been'^ 
taught by poor old JackotofilTharmoiiioualy ‘ 
upon the ivory keys, whose tuby lips and 
pearly teeth he has tutored with much stress , 
of sol-faing, to give due and proper, and geiitle^ 
and impassioned utterance to the Hlvi^r 
strains of Italian song. Oian Battisto h$S 
been asked to lunch by Dukes— aye, and & 
dinner too, and has sat next to Ambassador^ and 
Plenipotentiaries— parties to the Holy AUlanoe 
and hung with stars andprosses, as tlmt ^tieh^ 
gentleman near theBank ofEnglkiid(wIiO 
sells pocket-books) is with dog-collars, He has . 
played the grandest of grand sdnhibks mid 
symphonies on the grand^ of pianofortes, at 


\ /.'IpTJE SISTiat 


‘ ,ih« fair givea ,|i o^mt advantoges: it ia the mxiB^ 

/ l^i^l)|i;night M ; librda) conveiiieiit port for the importation of tdsh 

; • and ChM Justices have called him produce of ml Iciuds, as well as for Ameriel^ ' 

Fxmnelli, and fi^venhim to snuff out of their flour, corn, and other merchaudiae, familisHiy ' < 


changed. The fifteen years in their remoi’se- 
less whirl have caught ilIdi up scornfully from 
Qroavenor Square, and the half guinea lessons 
have dropped him in Tatty hoys Kents, to give 
lessons in singing, in instrumental music, 

, in French and German, even should they 
be required, in tenth-class schools, to the 
daughters of small tradesmen about the 
lients aiul Blits'om Street, aud Turk’s Lane, 
for a shilling a lesson, for sia;penco a lesson, 
for seven shillings a quiuier, for anything 
that ];)oor Gian Kattisto can get to buy a | 
crust \ifitb. ^ i 

Such Is life for Aii: in tbe world’s Kents, 
ns well as Tattyboys. The educated and 
titled mob, which is ten times more flekie, 
false, aud cajtricious than the grossest 
Flemish rabble that ever idolised an Artevclde^ 
or massacred a Ge Witt, will quietly droj) you, 
when it has had enough of you, and will let 
^ou starve or die, or go hang, with admirable 
mdiffereiicc and composure. And it serves 
you, and ull other lions, thoroughly right, who 
have not hud the modest manhood to be 
quietly superior to such mob, and to let it go 
its way. I do, not say this of poor md 
Ft-ipaueHi, for he was a stranger in tlie laud 
before he came to the Kents, aud he may 
easily have taken its surface for its core. 

OXJH SISTER. 

London's eldest sister, Liverpool, may be 
said to rank second only to herself, — in 
, sajme matters she is even before her. Placed 
‘ 0^, 1 ^ spot the most favourable for self- 
^ d^elqpment, Liverpool has made a progress 
ittsM remarkable than that of any other city 
' iti.^he kingdom. There are several elements 
causing the great prosperity of Liverpool, 
s^ 0 ,of a general, others of a special cha- 
raotier. It has pm^takeu, in common with 
ports, of the benefits arising from 
and coast steam-navigation, fi*om the 
of the trade with India and China, 
ana l^pm free trade with foreign nations, 
BuLt:,tt'bas at least one special advantage: 
it' ^ the Qofitpn depot of the Lancashire 
ipittitskf. It I has gvown with them ; it has 
iU 'iihelr ijrosperity; aud, like them, 
; A mighty section of the state. 

the western shores of England 


wifJ^ their half-guinea lessons, ^haa planks, staves, and those other wooden siin-'^ i 
h it times so swollen, that, work from dries w^hich help to constitute the lumber 
morning till night, however hard he might, trade of our North American colonies. > ' , 
SO^ were sure to be in arrear. At the death of Alfred the Great, there was 

ah me 1 what changes take place in not an edifice of any kind upon the shores of 
: fllteen, mouths — ^what Worlds are upheaved, the Mersey : and it was not until tlie reign of 
dunolishod, and built up again in fifteen Williatu Rufus that the then small cluster ' 
yeans; FripauelU did uqL change! he had of humble dwellings first received iis name' 
al way's, heen, or seemed to be, as old and as ugly of Liverpole,” as it continued to be spelt for 
as he was l^fore ; but fashion changed — time some centuries later. 

When the Spanish Armada made its vain " 
attempt upon the English shores, and the 
citizens of Loudon equipped a fleet of well- 
manned barques to repel the foreign in- 
vaders, Liverpool possessed little more than 
a dozen of vessels not exceeding two hun- 
dred tons in the aggregate ; whilst the 
total of seafaiiug men did not amount to , 
more than a liuudred. 

It woultl a])pear that in spite of their early 
obscurity, the citizens of Liverpool weter 
not a whit less hospitable than those of morfr . 
thiiviug places. There were no reform ban- * 
quels, no free trade festivals in the sixteenth 
century ; nevertheless, at about the same 
tmie that tbe unfortunate Mary of Scotland 
was eliectiiig her escape from Lochlevin 
Castle, the worthy burghers of Our Sister 
were deeply engrossed in preparations for- a- 
suniptuous entertainment, which was giveU' 
to tlieii* “ good lord, the Earl of Derby 
nob in St. George's Hall, where his pi*esent 
lordship would doubtless be feasted — on St., 
George’s Day. The city chronicles record 
that the corporation charged lor this ban- 
quet tbe sum of tweuty-fW‘ shillings aud 
sixpence ; a modest sum enough no doubt, but 
probably in fair proportion to their muni- 
cipal ways and means, seeing that whon King 
Charles levied his fiital ship-money, the 
amount at which Bristol was assessed waa 
a tliousand pounds sterling, whilst Liverpool 
was asked to contiibute no more than twenty- 
five pounds. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the yearly 
revenues of the Liverpool customs amounted 
to not more than two hundi'ed pounds : 
the imported goods consisting of lui«n 
yarns fi'om Ireland, to be woven at Man- 
chester ; oil, hides, and a little wine : the 
shipments were made up of Mancliester 
cotton, Yorkshire cloths, stockings, silkwares,- 
cutlery, and hai^dware. At this period our 
whole imports of calicoes, pepper, indigo, and 
drugs from India did not exceed in value 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

The early progress of Oui.' Sister may 
be attributed to the Stuarts. Tlie persecu- 
tions, hy that wrong-headed race, drove the 
Puritans to the young settlements in North 
America, and laid the foundation of a trade 
between the new world in the west and 




B«v -Aiy oti <>nT iteotem tbe I.tbeitwei^-taro.yefni) vnk., 

latter yeara of ,thie trade ex- p£ peace vita^ed 

. tended greatly. .Many extensive tracts qf on the Waters of the Mersey. In t1ie .£d*:/ 
‘hind in Lancashire 'srere drained and reu- lowing siqinner the dndi application of 


dered available' for building and cultivation^ power to sea-goiuu vess^s took place; 
while ISnglish manufacturers began to make twcten Holybeaq and Lublin ; and^ three Yeera 
«onBiden£le progress. From this epoch later, the first stetfm ship that, crossed!';^ 
.may be dated me settlement of certain Atlantic, arrived 


.may be dated me settlement of certain Atlantic, arrived in Liverpool from the 
manufacturers and handicrafts in particular United States. It was a vessel of some thz»e 
localities ; which, for the ^first time, were hundred tons. From that time, a record 
perceived to be specially favourable for them of the progress of the shipping busing 
by reason of the supply of coal, or water, of Livcipool would be a history of, ste^ 
or. ores. The cotton trade of Lancashire navigation and cotton nianu&oture* . Yeair 
became permanently seated there, because by year it has grown silently but Midly : 
of the contiguity of those localities to Liver- advancing with giant strides, until at'length 
pool, the port of the Amerlcjm cotton ships, it treads uj^u the heels of its elder sister^ 
anA^ because of the abundant supply of London. 

fuel. There are now more mercantile firms in 

. ' When Arkwright and Hargreaves brought Liverpool than there were ships belonging 
science to bear upon the rude cotton appara- to tlie port in the first part of tlie last cen- 
tus employed in the middle of the last century, tury. And one single railway, the IjOU,- 
they coukl have formed no conception of the don and North-Western, conveys more 
wonderful influence their inventions would goods from the town iii one day than, a 
exercise upon the future of the then humble century and a half ago, were iiu]iorted izito it 
shipping port on the Mei-sey, with its four in six months. No wonder that the Liver- 
hundred trading vessels entering it during jiool brokers prosper, when we know that the 
.the year. At that xicrlod, the town stood yearly commissions on tlie sales and pur- 
npon a third of ils present area ; tho Lon- chases ol‘ but one article — cotton — amount in 
dem post arrived and departed three times a round figures to a quarter of a million ster- 
w^eek, bringing and taking all foreign corres- ling. Fven a* commission upon that com- 
'pondeuce, which was then carried on by way mission would form a very handsome sura. 
;of.London. ^^ot a bale of cotton had reached Youwever hear of aLiverpoolman travelling 
this countiy from North America ; supplies to Manchester or London by any but tho ex- 
being cliiefly drawn from Egypt and tho West press-train, or corresponding on business 
Indies. without the aid of the electric telegraph. 

In the year seventeen hundred and He will be in the full vigour of commissiqus 
seventy, there were imported into Liver- on Change at London, to-day, at ten 
pool three bales of cotton wool from New minutes past four in the afternoon ; lo-mor- 
Vork, four bales from Virginia and Maryland, row morning he will be seen os usual in the 
.and three barrels from North Carolina, thick of Liverpool life, in the purlieus of the 
Thirty years after, the importations into Exchange or the Loi^s or liovcriug about 
the some place from those sources amounted some of those quiet quaintrfasliioued count- 
to nearly eighty millions of pounds weight, ing-houscs in the old churchyard. He has 
Eighty-two years later, tlie imports of cotton no sort of objection to talking: on the contrary, 
into Liverpool had reached the nstouudlug he is a practised adept in the art, but he 
average of a thousand tons daily, throughout prefers work to words, 
the year. It is seldom that there is no business at 

The first Liverpool dock was opened in Liverpool. If the Lancashire spinners will 
seventeen hundred and niiie, the town own- not buy, or if tho cotton men are o^tinato 
lug as many as one liuudi'ed and twenty and there is no such thing as moving a bale, 
ships: in thii'^, years, a second dock they knock up a little gentle exc^i^ent 
was formed, in seventeen hundred and among tlicmselves and buy and ^11 qA'? 
fifty-six, the first local newspaper made its apeculative account, os it is called, prof6Sse(ny ^ 
ajjpearaDce. Canal navigatiun, which was lor dealers, but most frequently for dummms • 
commenced in seventeen hundred and twenty- that is to say, for themselves, in the hope of 
rdue by the opening of the Mersey and Irwell future profit from a rising market. The apeei^^ 
canal, exerci^d a gt*eat influence upon the lative accountwill sometimes embrace as many 

a of the [port) in developing the cotton as twenty or thirty thousand bales in a Whglo 
try oil||^iijan(^hire. More tliun half a week. Idleness does not exist ' 
ry lateir, a Inver pool paper, the Mercury, pool. Frozen -out gardeners perambnliiteg. 
startled tho British public by announcing the snowy streets in doleful guise atti folou^ 
that at Pittsburgh, in the United States, a objects ; but last winter, tlie good people 
vessel, propelled by steam, was expected to of Liverpool . beheld a body - of nozen- 
eonvey goods and passengers at the extra- out brokers on 'Ohahge: not dugu^ioit^/ 
m^^ry mte of fifty miles a day. A mar- vein, ice-bound in sprits as in' bcou^j^pD, ' 
ship actually did aj^ear at laverpool but jovial and active as on a bright /Kuminj^ ' 
[i^pe of a Clyde-built, steamer after day. A heavy fidl' had CKSOJIiMd 




uigbe-^ndt iii cotton, but in. tered ^ and ^do for ultimata boinF«ir|Bion 
x &d‘roada were impassable to into ^ips, hbtisee, and colonies. Large aatho 

ligbt-footed pedestrians. Eddies of local trade in (amber of all kinds may ap^ar , 
iiidnd'"b8^d heaped np insarmonntable bar- to the general reader, itf forms but a ^aMiop. 
riera'Of snow across the large open stone- of the aggregate annually brought into 
pd'V'ed ' square in which* the Goliaths of country from foreign lands, and a'bicli, indo-* ' 
c^^n "industry were wont to congregate pendent of our home-grown supply, has in* 
and meet their brokers. For once the brokers creased within twenty yeai’s from half a 
wsi'e beaten ' out of their oam field, the million of tons to two millions and a hall 
Liverpool Exchange : it was a sheer im- TVhat Liverpool has done for herself and 
possibility to Office sales on the summit of otheis, may be best seeu by a reference to the 
thidSe Exchange alps, or in the chilly valleys retunis from the Board of Trade, showing, as 
between. The young stock and share brokers these do, the yearly growth of our commerce, 
were equally at a non-plus ; for the morn- with all pm-ts of the world. The first rail- 
ing’ inail-trains were snow-bound half way way in this kingdom was that connecting | 
from Manchester and orders from cus- Manchester with Liverpool, the application to ' 
tomeis were wanting. In this dUemnia a Parliament for which was made in eighteen 
snow-ball was flung from the corridor hundred and twenty-five. Five years later, '\ 
among the Stags across the open square, thSit line was opened and made memorable 
and in an instant a whole battery of by the untimely death of Mr. Huskisson. | 
snow-balls was driving in return amongst Among other reasons given for the cou- ' 
tj^^ Cottons. The conflict was entered struction of a railway-line for goods to 
pent-tip energies of Manchester, was the reason, that the 


disa^Plolmlifd 'brokers and frozen-out specula- yearly quantity of cotton dispatched thither 
tqxv ^ft share-market had not been so had increased from one hundred and ten 
ahfmated" since ’forty-five. CDofcton was re- millions of pounds weight, to one hundred 
markably buoyant, and knowing men who and sixty millions. It is not difficult to 
had' the day before been speculating for a ascertain the great boon conferred on the 
rise, found themselves in for a heavy fall. manufacturing interest of Laueasliire by the 
The same spirit which rode rampant over construction of railways. In eighteen hundred 
the snowy barriers of the Exchange has and thirty-five the quantity of cotton im- 
. adliieved great things for Our Sister, In ported into this country was three hundred 
Livei*pool there arc noble public buildings, millions of pounds, or double the weight oi | 
whether considered as works of art, or as the imports, when railways were projected ten 
facilities for the dispatch of its gigantic years previously. Last year, the imnort | 
business. The energy which has erected amounted to a fraction shoi’t of nine hundred ■ 
St. George’s Hall, lias likewise given the millions of pounds. Of the two millions and 
towni magnificent warcliouses and docks i a quarter of bales brought into Liveipool in 
that are woi thy counterparts of those I one year, two millions were dispatched to the 
studding the shores of the Thames. The Lancashire mills. The railways convoyed one j 
Liverpool railway termini are perhaps the and a quarter million of those bales, while f 
finest in the world as regards the perfect three quarters of a million went by canals and 
system under which they are worked. Were highway conveyances. It is clear therefore 
it otherwise, indeed, the immen.se trade that had the cotton manufacture of this 
Xiouring its mighty tide through the jiort, coimtry expanded, as it has done, without 
w^ould overwhelm the place in hopeless con- railways, it would have needed for its supply 
fusion. foul' times the present means of transport by 

’■It is not alone in the article of cotton canal-boats and ordinapr waggons. 

- that Liverpool has made vast strides. Her The mercantile marine of Livei'pool is as 
denizens are likewise extensive dealers in numerous and as elficient as any in the world. 
’Oahibdiaa timber and Irish emigrants. Tlie Some of the ve^ finest and fastest passenger- 
importation of (Canadian timber daring the ships leave this port for the States and the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, amounts Colonies, and so well established is the world- 
,to exactly a thousand tons or loads for every wide reputation of their sea-going ships, that 
■ consecutive day throughout the year : being we have heard natives of India, while gazing 
j^e^aely ihe* same quantity as the imported in wonder at a beautiful clipper-craft under a 
cottbu. The whole of the Irish emigrants from, spread of canvass, inquire whether it was an 
. America arrive in the Memey, .^glish or a Liverpool ship, 

anS lasjt year these amounted to a quarter of a The merchant princes of Liverpool are a 

equal to the .entire population of numerous body, not a few of them having 
Livisfpool in tJie time of the Stuarts. Inas- carved out their fortunes with their own 
» as our western capital is simply the hands — and goodly fortunes too. They have 

depot ' for its ultimate, distribution, it may their suburban villas, their marine villas, and 
how numerous and systematic their town mansions, on a pr'mccly scale. They 
the machinery of ships, railways, are hospitable and generous ; and the good 
camale; by means which this moss taste and Bjilendour of their public enter- ^ 
of raw Ihallsrial, nnd living^ is scat-, tainmeuts are proverbial They have lived 


iaclii^ve' what ■«&' T^reS/ticular' liicfrssHsj’ 

' ,ipw to accomplUh, the building up of palaces : tlie context) for mm— her— to 49 , 

; from the rudei^ixiateriala. . I As Sterne took hk eaptlye 

— ^ jhim, let me take mjjr ktter-teriter;^* 

Ithe incomple^eettek-wbitee. 

. %Bwa is a movement just now, and very —disturbed, perhaps, by liis fingers— and of^i 
desirable it is that such a movement shouia yellowish hue, or decidedly red, if you ptefer 
be made, for facilitating, by reduction of it. He shall have taken off his coat, wtust- 
eoat and regularity of transmission, the coat, and neck-handkerchief, and be al^lred 
correspondence that passes between our simjily in corduroys, ribbed worstetl stocktngfei ^ 
soldiers and sailors on Active service in and highlows ; he shall have seated hinkelf 
the Black Sea and Baltic, and their rela- at a kitchen-table, with plenty of elbow-room; 
tiona in this country. Seeing what has one huge hand shall be spread out before hikb, 
been accomplished in the way of cheap and which, like Macbeth’s, shall occasionally' 
rapid postal arrangements, for purposes com- clutch at nothing, fancying it the object of Ins 
mer<^ and socialj^ it is scarcely too much to thoughts, when not engaged in scratching tho 
ask for their extension, when the claim upon back of his head ; his tongue shall refuse to 
our sympathy is so much more widely spread, remain in his mouth, but shall traverse that 
and when the many for whom the boon is feature frOTU side to side in a finoly-i>ointed 
prayed are those to whom w-e are likely to owe condition; there shall bo a tea-cup on the 
the political security of the country. Bnt, table, with a very small quantity of ink in it; 
IcJiving this subject, which, I 'trust, is being a saucer, near it, shall hold two la^e wafers, 
treated iu a satisfaofcoiy way by tlie authori- one retl and one yellow' ; andhe shaltdeSIpair- 
ties, who can, if they please, do good, without ingly brandish a pen which, wdien brought to 
detriment to Her Majesty’s 8ei vice, I wish to the scratch, shall splutter fitrlh a letter like 
eonsidor the general question of letter- the following, which he, a IninUnian. addresses 
writing amongst the illiterate ; illustrating by on the subject of his professional avocations to 
^UrUthentic specimens the "way in which the his master the Squire* 

‘Oration commonly takes place. g , Ort. 23, 1845. 

natural tendency of mail has been defined Sir — Moml.ay the 20 kcrnall found A Brnco mf 

'"itk hundred times over, according to tlie whim foxiR Bun one thir for hour and Alf And kild him 
or impression ol the definitionist. By some then M^cnt to Niit(»rove Druo it Blank then the I*ongf 
he has been called a cooking animal, by Oops Drue it Blank then to Paik Cops Bme it Blank 
others a thinking one, by others again, an Boldens Drue it Blank then Went home— 

animal of pugnacious or locomotive or W ea»J»y 22 l.ainp.t™(i Beveh wood r«Mi).l A old fa* 

colonising pi?menBities,-aQa so ou-an.l 1 ?7>; JP *? 

• 1 *1® -11 * i u i’ : I dU«4. And 1 lost him then i went Bock to ImRipstcad Beech 

tiunk il, will not be Uemed that among ins ^ (,» Jh,„ a Ring 

attributes, be may fairly lay elaini to be j,,., ^Vhent rtl.e .pelling 

called a letter- writing animal. Ihe myriads »i,ows here that our friend was getting excited] threw 
of additional letters whjch have passed c^ps then threw Norgate Wood Back tbrewgk 
through the general post-ofiice every year i,ong Cops then Back to Norgate wood And Ran him 
since the penny stamp w'us substituted for in a Rnhit ole r Dughim bout in A bout in A Bout 
the former heavy charges, show liow strong forty Mi nits And lirin Corae hom the horses is hndl 
the general desire for writing must be. But quit well An the houns. 1 Rem.ain 


thisTloes not exactly ])rove tlie uncontrollable your bumble survent 

impulse ; facility for correspondence <»nly ‘^”'1 Obedient survent, 

brings it out ; it is the want of facility that ^ ® y 

demonstrates its strength and declares it to Hay we not still further picture oitr husts^ 
be on inherent princirile. Gentlemen and man taking a very long pull at somethin Iti.! 
Imlies who havig ^nothing to do, may veiy a very large jug, aft^ he has broug]]^ Shit 
well aiford to fill up some part of their nm to a close ? It has been no blank 
precious time, niid occupy— advantageously him, os he thinks, though he would Bttt 
or not, as it may happen — a good deal of the looked blank enough had he known tbat.h^ 
time of others, by inditing reams of gossip ; letter would one day find its way into prMi* 
tbe proverbial ready-writer may flourish his In what guise does imagination pouptriiy 
pen at his ease; but what is their employ- the writer of the next letter? Was a '^19' 
ment to the serious occupation, the intense fren^ rolling in her eye, or did a tear suM^i 
labour— I do not say of the merchants’ or its brightness ? There Was capse enbu|^ 

. lawyers’ clerk, who do a little in that way, perhaps, for both these moods, for she 
and against tbe grain tr)0 — comf>ared with from the C— Union, and another kind *|rf 
the tremendous effort made by him— or her union was pa-obably in her thoughts. - , 

-who not being able to spell, nor poese^- «««s««li 

mg the remotest .i^ca of grammar, sits ^ «.(. nWming. 1 

doggedly down with the resnlute de- like to know Wether i have a^raiited mu to kaythink 
tenninafion to write a letter; in mnuy or WetW rniw reed a» takto your faswy toitoftif-we 
iustances without there being any par- that you are to altred towardt «ie. 1 'Wiei toeeoyvu 



at tW to ittd»ro« utgltEt^aa ^ 
flfb 'iftt ibe «iiib|i al l want to lee you PtatimiUr 
ab^Hi^tldng^ i bopo yon Wont be angiy With 
jn« |bi*'4(ent£ibg tbii noftolb you. ! mutt Uow conclude 
«l I bare not time to say nioto ai they keep rnning up 
itjdn but J remain jour until death. F L. 

V For.Mwn H. 

Wha to the guardiana of the same Union 
that this appeal was made ; and many, very j 
many* 1 dare say, they had of the same 
kind* ' 

November 1838. 

Qentelmen being Dif i put wot i Got to say on this 
paper i am out of implowmcnt and i have being at 

work fbr Mr. S- P'armer at for sum tim but ^ 

my Bite is se Week that i wos ablight to Give oup j 
Thrldiing the Cam and he has no outer Dors Woik 
fbr me to Due at Prcsnnt and i have applid to the 

peplld of W and thn have nothin for me to Due i 

and 1 hav C Small Childring at home that is not abcl 
to Urn a peney. j 

\ am Gentelmcn your Duteful and hiinibel Snrvint 

TH 

Again the fair sex claims attention. It is 
the old story from Dido downwards ; indeed, 
'ever since the time of Lamecli : 

He, in love, tbo first doceiver.” 

The writer in question was .a discharged 
feinalo servatit. Her letter is dated from 
along time ago, though perhaps the 
desetful man ” is not forgotten yet. Thus 
it runs : 

DrAH MAODAtK 

uving onfortunitly Left your Service as I Latley Prr- 
«eve throw A dci'eiful Man tbnt yon so Iloftcn have 
ootioued me A But Who I Blcvc Whod ave runned 
my Solo and Buddy both and I iiiit Be Thankful to 
God that I am Parted from him and as niy Bible tclis 
luo I Bleve that all thing Works toegelher For good 
to them that Lov God Dear Maddara I ave taken 
the Ke 3 " of the Carrog Blinds throw a inuoseiit mis- 
take, and I avo Sent it to yon and ave take the 
Libhery to rit those few Lines to you and I hope it 
will nut be offencive to you or to iny master. 1 did 
wish ame.l) to see you Maddam Befor I Let yor 
Service But I did not take the Libbcry to ask for you 
Maddam had I taken' your advice 1 mit ave don 
Setter' But Little did I think I had A Snake in my 
Bosom Maddam I am your and your Famblcys must 
Obettot and Most Humble Servant 
. , Francis Bullrry 

.-’Thr a complete business-like production 
.^commend me to the following. It is a gar- 
dener who wants a situation. 

8 «a Mr Salter Send a leatter to yon about 
tChirduer and ^have not had no anscr it was for me- 
Mr ^\tor know me veary well this 10 year I lived 
.Mr ThomM Cuthell Salters w*efkett Street 
No 4 wish 1 can have a corroter trom him in fosiiig 
Coueumers or Mellons or kiching Oardoering or 
manage Grass Gronud making of bay or rick of hay 1 
lived- with Mr provice [not “ Tom Provto” surely, yet 
the- neigh betuhood is suspicious] Shepmoliot 2 years 
in heatia l^shottU be veary happy to wait upon you 
Sir whow yon ploos if yon and Me Can a Gree 30 
years \ns]r iuniie is John Okrk of bath No 2 


potter Street plees to 'Send to Mr^&Htlf 'or me 46 
pouns it year in bouse or 2 B shillings pear week out of 
hoiiBO and bear and find myself -^ch you plees t was 
bom at briukworth Near Wotton basot pen TiOgp farm 
my mother live at know rent 200 year bin that farm * 
30 years of Lord Suffolk 1 lived with him ’2 years 
myl^alf 5 Arks Gardning 

John Clark’s letter is slightly unintelligible 
towards the close, but perhaps the exertion 
of writing was too much for him. I will not, 
however, perplex the subject still more by 
being his commentator. 

From the date of the next letter it might 
be supposed that' the progress of which we 
boast so much in the nineteenth ceniur}*^ had 
not extended to the nineteenth thousand, 
when it appears to have been written. The 
opening is Doth zoological and startling ; but 
it shows how easily a difficult matter may be 
handled. 

March yc 20 18019. 

Sir,— T have send yen thes Ihe Lions to Let you no 
I have got a Millmnn For you If you dos think proper 
and he is a Good Millman as any in the Contery he 
have worked at one pies for forty yeer a good cairetcr 
from his master at mr. Eveartt he his a soled sober 
honest man and a good Millman this man dos 
'levcB at Crocketton his Nem is Rolaman mirhell my 
h^menautriyn edward miles your humbel Sarvent he 
have no famely but a wiff. 

In this case I venture to suggest that the 
word in italics means the “recommendation” 
of Mr. Edward Miles. 

The old lady who penned the following 
“ wigging ” knew how to make her strokes 
effective; all her piety, however, failed to 
reconcile her to the fact that “ drars ” had 
not been paid for. 

My Dkar Grandaughtnr, t have ben Long in 
Rxpretin that niony wirh I payd for you to Mr. Li^e 
for som drars you hod of him when you went two 
London have you forgot how you Begc and intreted 
me to ])ay Mr. Lite three time and you ould pay mo 
again the first oppnrtimey I desierd your sister to ask 
you for it you told Her your grandfather gev yon and 
yon could sho it on a letter of BOi>hia ato you so ordend 
09 to make Lite of telling a ley Lookc in to the Bibel 
apd sec ananioe and sofia they was both Strok Dod for 
telling of a ley oh Treinliel at the ihougt and Look wel' 
to your words and Deedes remember the two great 
commandments your dutey to God and man 1 ollways 
thought Mr. Coppman wer a man of PiTiicabcl and I 
belive he is Sluild be hapy could 1 «ay so by you 
your sister told me you was cumming down to your 
brothers shortly Should be Glad to See 3 on and hope 
you arc altcrd for the Best 1 no you are fond of dress 
and Company but what will that do for you fead yoU 
vain mind with more vanely o eonceter j'our ^vays and 
be wise that is Wisdonm to God and be ofen on yvtit 
ness praying enemestly that the Lord Would be plesd 
to fJiow you what you arc by wetther and whnt you 
must bo by Grays dont forget to Read your luble for 
that will moke you wise to Salvashon now I commend 
you to God and the wrid of his Grays which is Abcl to 
Bind you Up, And 1 conclnd wishing you Both, Every 
Blessen Fortin and eatemety is the Frare of your 
affectiiat Gvanmothor. 

G. MKRRYWBATnXR. 

F.S. The moiiy I pays Mr. Lite for you was 
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x< The form in which tlie next letter' is 
f\ written ^qavi^y8;tl^e iden, At jfchfl first glance, 
^ of its a:^o^i^:efi^si(^. It is, however, 

, ' as pt&ln prose' as ever was written, and it is 
to the purpose. There is somethiiii^ of 
iteration in the style, but the use of it is 
^ ei^ctlye : 

' October 1 7 Sor I Spenc-er Haw send 

My man this moruen with the sum of £Q Os. Od. 
And ci will com over an Pay the Dalous 

At Gret znorkot nex on Satred nast 

I was out that I had no ono two send 

Else 1 shud send yall the money and yoll Picas 

Two send thot Bead that heor that I order 

For.hy 7 <>ur man las weak you Picas send the 

Day aft ^uick aa possible. 

1 remain yours 

* JS 

For a full, true, and particular account of 
how a wliolo family are getting on J. G.’s 
letter, which follows, comes near the mark : 

Drar Uncpe Amt I send these few lines bopciug 
to find you in good health as it leaves us at press uut 
thank god for it your sister and Brothers are all very 
well Oranmothcr have not been well but bho is very 
well now and Granfalhcr and Oranmothcr gives tludr 
Kind [love] to you both wo believe your Brother 
John is going to he marnod for they are both going to 
; l^save there places at May and father is makeing a new 
etockense for him again May and undo thoiuas's 'nifc ^ 
' yas never married before and Sprags wife is dead and j 
' molly wat kins husband is dood and you foigot to send 
mo word whether you did receive the apples and note 
and my mother thinks to pnt me to he a watchmaker this 
' Summer and it is likely to be a very plentioiis year of 
syder and everj'tbiug and we shall he very glad to se 
yon both down in the Country this summer father and 
mother their kind love to you both and likewise my- 
Klf mid no more at pressant from your well wisher. 

J G 

Pity the sorrow's of a very much put-uiwn 
butcher’s boy. 

DsAa Parents — If you do not take Jane away she 
' has been abuseing me all the Morning and 1 cannot 
do any of my Work and now breckfast time is come 
dots of meat in shop spoiling and not a bit in bouse 
cooked for breackfast 1 never saw the like and its what 

I call a sciindaJous shame Stay licrc 1 will not to he 
treated and wrandleised and expcried in the kind of 
way that 1 am for its what I call a miserable Homo 
instead of a comfo^hlc Home for any Poor fellow. 

The class of whose letters 1 am giving a 
sample do not always write in tjie first person; 
they sometimes affect the third, and then 
they ring the changes almost as grammatically 
as any nobleman suddenly called upon to form 

T a ministry and^writiug to the Queen. Here is 
' a specimen : — 

V Dr Sir, Ohas V Presents His Gompolments 

^ D Ai'd Bogs to State that he has 

^a very Hevey Payment to make on Wensday Next and 

^ if Quite Convenant Mr V will bo much oblige 

by his Scttelihg the Littel Bill os a few small Amounts 
' 'will Assist your Obedient Servant 

Chos V 

As {^correspondence consists, more or 
less, of and wMte, H may not be out 

ci plaoet^i^. f^tow hcfw'aladjr (^,oplour,caa 
^iteto her friend. >* 

Hamilton Bermuda Mey'^fltb. 

Mi^ Adatni Bags to Pnt^lu iaiifd''ift Ske 

is Inn Sudh a cheope Pk'ce as Jn^on 'jAim ay Belf ia 
Bcrmiida That She will Boo iftuw Q. hes; to ; 

send the Pricte of her Glass which my Self l^pke 'fdr ' 
hir the Price 1 gate was 11 dollows and I shall Bee 
glad to Get it in such as I shall mention 1 Pound 
Starling inlaintng at 1 shillingPor yeardand the other 

1. Pound. 4. 8. in what Callico or CoUourd for a dross 

So 1 shall be glead to habe Them as soon os yott can 

Either to Mr S or Mr B for mo for I mult 

habe tho Money. 

As a specimen of what, in those times, may 
be termed the strides of cooks, the subjoined 
correspondence will serve. 

A certain" M. H.,” professing to be “a good 
plain cook,” advertises for a situation without 
mentioning particulars. The advertisement 
is seen by a lady wlio answers it as follows : 

Mrs. H. being in want of a good plain cook, wishes 
to see tho advertiser as early as possible. There are 
five in family, the washing is put out, but no man 
servant is krpt. Coach-hire will be paid one way. 

There was nothing particularly insulting 
in this communication, but it elicited the 
following reply : 

i have advertised for a cook place in a gontolmatis 
fanilny and am surprised you should send for me as i j 
do not understand being a servant of All work and i i 
thank it a great |)cace of iinpcrtananco | 

In his own language, perhaps, the " French 
priest ” — an emigrant of the first revolution | 
— who sent tho following epistle to a deceased 
peer, might have written more correctly, but 
lie could scarcely have better kept the word bf 
promise to the car, even had ho been one' of 
the weird sisters , or Professor PulTeudorfr 
himself : 

Asmansworth November 22th 1814. 

My Lord — Mr. Jolly, french priest. Tooke the 
Liberty .md tho Honour, to Informc your Lordship, if 
his Lordship Desire to he CurcVl By the Poison s of 
the Gout; he will Give to his Lordship, the Becept of ' 
it ; and the Roule who is to follow, and his Lordship 
Shall bo Curc'd Itadic.'illy Before Long-time, and if 
his Lordship, Got the Gout in bis Marrow Bono, bo 
shall be Curc'd, if his Lordship will folly Mr. JoUy .* 
Ronlo &c. 

Mr. Jolly will Oblige Any time bis Lordsbj|> 1 

Great Care and attention. ^ ' 
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HARD TIMES. j to wish to be made acqualuted with Mr. 

Bounderby’s address.” 

HY CHAULis s D iOKENg. « occasion, I am sure, not to be for- 

* fjotten by myself in the course of Agea,” said 

ciiArTEii XXV. Harthouse, inclining his head to Mrs. 

Mrs. SrARsiT, lying by to recover the tone i Spai’sit writh the most indolent of all possible 
of her nerves in Mr. iJounderby s retreat, airs, 

kept such a sharp look-out, night and day, “ We live in a singular worlds sir,” told 
under her Coriolanian eyebrows, thrit lier eyes, Mrs. Sparsit. 

like a couple of lighthou.ses on an iron-bound I have had the honor, by a coincidence 
. coast, might have warned all jjriuhmt mari- of which I am proud, to have made a remark, 

' nersfrom that hold rock her lioiuan nose and sirnilar in cilect, though not so epigrammatic 
I the dark and craggy region in its noighhoiir- cally expressed.” 

I liood, hut for the phiciflity of her manner. “A singular 'world, I ■would say, sir,” 

I Altliougli it was liard to believe that her pursued hlrs. Sparsit ; after jicknowledging 
I retiring for tho night could be anything but the compliment with a drooping of her diU'k 
! a form, so severely wide awake were those eyebrows, not altogether so mdd in its ex- 
I classical eyes of liers, aiid so impossible did pression as her voice was in its dulcet tones ; 

: it seem that her rigid nose could yioM to any “ Jia regards the intimacies 'W’O form at oue 
! relaxing inllueiice, yet her riiauner of sitting, time, with individuals we were quite ignorant 
j smoothing lier uncomfortable, not to say, at anotlicr. 1 recall, sir, that on that occa* 
gritty, mittens (I hey were construetod of a sion .you went so far as to say you ■were 
cool iabric like a nieat-safo), or of ambling to actually apprehensive of Miss Gradgrind.” 

■ unknown i>laces of destination with her foot “ Your memory does me more honor than 
in her cotton stirrup, was so perfectly serene, my insignificance deserves. I availed myself 
that most observers would have been of your obliging hints to correct my timidity, 
constrained to bujijhisc her a dove, em- and it is unnecessary to add that they were 
bodied, by some freak of nature, in the perfectly accurate. Mrs. Sparsit’s talent for 
earthly {abernacle of a bird of the hook- — in fact for anything requiring accuracy — - 
beaked order. with a combination of streiigtl^ of niiud — and 

She was a most wonderful woman for Family — ^is too habitually dey^oped to admit 
prowling about the house. IIow she got of any question.” He was almost falling 
from story to story, was a niysttuy beyond asleej) over this compliment ; it took him so 
solution. A lady so decorous in heroclf, and long to get through, and his mind wandered 
.60 highly connected, was not to be suspected so uiucli in the course of its execution, 
of d?^)pping over the bannisters or sliding “You found Miss Gradgrind — really can- 
’ them, yet her extraoi’diimry facility of not call her Mrs. Boundorby ; it’s very absurd ” 
lOeomotiou suggested the wild idea. Another of me — as youthfhl as I described her ? ” 
iwticeable circumstance in Mrs. Spai’sit was, asked Mrs. Sparsil, sweetly, 
that -she-wfis never hurried. She would “You drew her portrait perfectly,” said 
%li6ot with consummate velocity from the Mr, Harthouse. “ Presented her dead 
to the ball, yet would be in full posses- ima^e,” 

*lijon of her breath and dignity on the moment yeiy engaging, sir?” said Mrs. Sparsity 
oif her arrival there. Neither was she ever causing her mittens slowly to revolve over 
seen by huxunB vision to go at a great pace. oue another. 

. Slie'took verj kindly to Mr. Harthouse, “Highly to.” 

and had some pleasant conversation with him “ It used to be considered,” said Mrs. 
e^n after her arrival. She made him her Sparsit, “ that Miss Gradgrind was wanting 
s^tely curtsey in the garden, one morning in animation, but I confess she .^ippears to me 
l^e^ast. considerably and strikingly improved in that v 

.“ Xt impears but yesterday, sir/* said Mrs. respect. Ay, and indeed here is Mr. Boun- 
I had the honor of receiving derby ! ” cried Mrs. Sparsit, nodding her , t 
^0^ at Bapk, when you were so good as head a great xdhny time% as it ^he had heela 



ftnd thinking of no ono else. ** How 
do' Ipon find this noming^ sir 1 Z^y 

let ns see yon oheerfiil, sir.” 

, \ these })er6istexit assuagements of his 
"miser^^ and Ilghtenimgs of his load, had by 
time begun to have the effect of making 
li&. Eonuderby softer than usual towards Mrs. 

. ipparsit^ and harder than usual i to most 
'other people from his wife downward. So, 
Vhen Ml'S. Spareit said with forced liglitneas 
of heart, You want your breakfast, sir, but 
I dal’c say Miss Gradgrind will soon be here 
to preside at the table,” Mr. Boimderby 
replied, “ If I waited to b« taken care of by 
my wife, ma'am, 1 believe you know pretty 
well I should wait till Doomsday, so i’Jl 
trouble you to take charge of the teapot.” 
Mm. Sparsit complied, and assumed her old 
position at table. 

This again made the excellent w-oinan vastly 
sentimental. rSlic was so liumble wi that, that 
.when Louisa appeared, she rose, protesting 
she never could think of sitting in that place 
under existing circumstances, often as she 
had had the honor of making Mr. Bounderby’s 
breakfast, before Mrs. Gradgrind — she begged 
pardon, she meant to sj^y, INliss Bouiiderb)" 
— she hoped to be excused, but siie really 
cpuld not get it right yet, though sbetruMed 
to become familiar with it by and by — bad 
amnmed her present position. It was only 
(she observed) because iMiss Gradgrind hap- 
pened to be a little late, and Mr. Bounderby’s 
time was so very precious, and she knew it of 
old to be so essential that be si ion hi break- 
fast to the moment, that site bad taken the 
)il:>€*i’ty of complying with his request : long 
as Ids will had been a law to her. 

There ! Slop where you are, ma'am,” said 
Mr. Bounderbyj “stoj) wdicre you are ! Mrs. 
Eounderby will be very glad to be relieved of 
the trouble, I believe.” 

“Don’t say that, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Sparsit, almost with severity, “ because that 
is very unkind 4o Mrs. Bound erby. And to 
Ije iinkind is not to be you, sii*.” 

“You may set your mind at rest ma’am. — 
You can take it veiy quiellj", can’t you 
Loo 1 ” said Mr. Bounderby, in a blustering 
way, to hisuife. 

“ Of course. It is^f no moment. Why should 
it be of any importance to me ? ” 

“ Why should it be of any importance to 
any one, Mi’S. Sparsit, ma’am ? ” said Mr. 
Bounderby, swelling wMth a sense of slight. 
“ You attach too much importance to these 
things, ma’am. By George, you’ll >)e cor- 
rected in some of your notions here. You are 
old fashioned, ma’am. You are behind Tom 
Gradgriturs children’s time.” 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” asked 
Louisa, coldly surprised. “ What has given 
you offence ? ” 

, ♦‘Offence 1 ” repeated Bounderby. ♦* Do you 
; suppose if there was any offence given me, I 
shouldn’t name it, and request to have it 
eon‘ected1 I a straightforward man, 


I believe; t don’t go beating abotet ,for 
winds.” ' ^ ' 

“ I suppose no one ever had oeoasiop 
think you too .diflident, or too delickte,^? 
Louisa answered him composedly : ^ I have' * 
never made that objection to you, either as 
child or as a woman.' I don’t understand 
what 3 mu would have.” 

“ Have ? ” returned Mr. Bounderby. No-' 
thing. Otherwise, don’t you, Loo Bounderby, 
know thoroughly well that I, JosiaU Boun- 
derby of Coketown, would have it ? ” 

She looked at him, ns he struck the table 
and made the teacups ring, wdth a proud 
color in her face that was a new change, Mr. 
.Harthoiisc thought. ♦‘You are incom- 
prehensible tins morning,” said Louisa. “Pray 
take 110 further trouble to explain yourself. I' 
am not curious to know your moaning. What 
does it matter ! ” 

Nothing move was said on this theme, and 
Mr. Hnrthonse was soon idly gay on indifferent 
subjects. But, from this day, the Sparsit 
action upon Mr. Bounderby threw Louisa 
and James Hartlioiise more together, and 
.strengthened the dangerous aliciiiatioii from 
her husband find coufideneo against him 
with another, into wbicli she bad fallen by 
degrees bo fine that she could not retrace 
them if ftlie tried. But, whether slie ever tried 
or no, lay bidden in her own closed heart. 

!Mrs. Si»arsit was so iniudi affectod on this 
particular occasion, that, assibting Mr. l^oun- 
devby to Ids bat after break fi\pt, and being 
then alone with him in tlie hall, she 
imprinted a chaste kiss upon his lumd, mur- 
mured “ my benefactor ! ” and retired, over- 
whelmed with grief. Yet it is an induldtable 
fact, within the cognizance of this liistor}% 
that five, minutes after lie had h‘ft the house 
in the self-same hat, the same descendant of 
the Scadgerses and eonucxiou by matrimony 
of the Powlers, shook her right-hand mitten 
at his portniit, made a contemptuons grimace 
at that work of art, and said “ Serve you 
right, you Noodle, and T am glad of it ! ” 

Mr. Bounderby had not been long gone, 
when Bitzer a]»peared. Bitzer hadcome down 
by train, shrieking and rattling over the long 
line of arches that bestrode the wild country 
of past and pre.sent coal pits, with an express 
from Stone Lodge. It was a hasty note to 
inform Louisa, that Mrs, (Sradgrind lay , 
very ill. She liad never been well, within hen 
daughter’s knowledge ; but, she had declined ♦ 
I wdihin the last few days, had continued sink- 
ing all through the night, and was now aft ■ 
nearly dead, as her limited capacity of being 
ill any state that implied the ghost of an itb*^ 
tention to get out of it, allowed. 

Accompanied by the lightest of portevQ, 
fit colorless servitor at Death’s door When 
Mrs. Gradgrind knocked, Louisa rumbled ,tO' 
Coketown, over the coalpits post and presenl^ 
and was whirled into its smoky jawe,, She 
dismissed the messenger to his ^vieei^ 
and rode away to her old home. ' \ 
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^ad seldom beeii there, smce her mar* 
Star father was usualljr sifting and 
si^g at his parliamentary oinder-heap in 
Itpiudon (without being observed to turn up 
many precious artioles among the rubbish), 
andfp as stiU hard at it in the national dust- 
yard? Her mother had taken it rather as a 
disturbance than otherwise, to be visited, 
as she reclined upon her sofa ; young people, 
Louisa felt herself all uuht for ; Sissy she 
had never softened to again, since the night 
when the stroller's child iiad raised her eyes 
to look at Mr. Bounderby’s intended wife. 
She had no inducements to go back, and had 
rarely gone. 

Neither, as she approached her old home 
now, did anj" of the best inllueiiccR of ohl 
home descend upon her. The Jieaiija of 
childhood — its airy fables; itt. graceful, beauti- 
ful, humane, impossible adornments of the 
world beyond ; so good to be believed in 
once, so good to be remembered when out- 
grown, for tlieti the least aint.ug thorn rises to 
the stature of a great Cliarit 3 iii the heart, suf- 
fering little cliihlrcn to como into the mi<lst of j 
it, and to keep wdih tljeir jsirc hands a gnr«len j 
in the stony waysof this \\orld, wherein it were j 
better for all the children of Adam lhat tln*y 
should ofte n ei* sun t h e n 1 sel v es, siiii pi e ai i d trust- 
ful, and not worldl^^-Avise — whal had she to 
do with these ? Itemonibrances of how she 
had journeyed to the little that she knew, by 
the enchanted roads of what she oinl millions 
of innocent eroatnres had hojiuil and ima- 
gnie<l ; of how, first coming u])ou Iloason 
through the tender light of Fancy, she had 
seen it a beneficent god, deferring to gods as 
great as itself: not a grim Idol, cruel and 
cold, with its victims bound hand u» foot, and 
its big <liimb shape set up with a sightless; 
stare, never 1o bo inov^ed by anything but so; 
many calculated tons of leverage — what had, 
she to do w itii these ? Her rein emh ranees of | 
home and childhood, were remembrances of j 
the dry big uj) of every spring and fountain in | 
her young heart as it gushed out. The golden! 
waters were not there. 'J’hey were flow ing for ! 
the fertilisation of the laud where grajies are | 
gathered from thorns, and flgs from thistles. : 

, She went, with a heavy, hardened kind of 
Bprrow upon her, into the house anil into hci* 
mother’s room. Since the time of her leaving ' 
home, Sissy liad lived with the rest of the 
fiwnily on equal terms. Sissy was at her 
mother’s side ; and Jaue, her sister, now ten | 
or twelve years old, was in the room. | 

There was great trobble before it could be ' 
made known to Mrs. Gradgriud that her, 
eldest child was there. She reclined, propped j 
up, from mere liabit, on a couch : as nearly 
in her old usual attitude, as anything so help- 1 
less could be kept im She had positively I 
refttiped to take to her bed ; on the ground that j 
if khe would never hear the last of it. | 


HA.ED TtMlES* 


such a long time in gettmg dowi^ to he|r ea^, 
that she might have been lying at tha 
tom of a well. The poor lady was 
Truth than she ever had been; wldchhf^.f^ 
much to do with it. vA* 

On being told that' Mrs. Bounderlpy was* '^” 
there, she replied, at cross purposes, that she 
had never called him by that name since he 
married l^ouisa ; that pending her choice of 
an uiiobjoctioiiable name, she had called him 
J ; ami that she could not at present depart 
from that regulation, not being yet pi'ovided 
wdth a permaueut subslitute. Louisa had sat 
by her for some minutes, and had spoken to 
her often, before alic arrived at a clear untler- 
Btanding w'ho it was. She then seemed to 
come to it all at once. 

“ Well, JU 3 " dear,” said Mrs. Gradgrind, 

‘‘ and 1 liope you arc going on satisfactorily 
to youi*self. It W’as all your father’s doing. 
He set his heart ii]>on it. And he ought to 
know.” 

“ 1 w%‘uit to hear of you, mother ; not of 
iu3’aelf.” 

‘^You want to hear of me, my dear? 
That’s Bometliing new, I am sure, w hen any- . 
body wants to h.ear of me. Not at all well, 
Louisa. Yery faint and giddy.” 

“ Aj’c you in ])aiu, dear mother ? ” 

1 think there’s a pain somewhere in the 
room.’* said Mrs. (Tradgrind, ‘Muit I couldn’t 
}>ositively sa\’ I have got it.” 

After this strange speech, she lay silent 
for sonic tinn*. Louisa, holding her hand, 
could feci no jmlse ; but kissing it, could see a 
slight thin, thread' of life in fluttering motion, 

“Vou voiy Hchlom see your sister,” said 
Ml’S. Gradgriml. “ She grows like you. I wish 
yon would look at her. Sissy, bring her here.” 

Slie was brought, and stood with her Land 
in her aider’s, Loui.sa had observed lier 
with her arm round Sissy’s neck, and she 
fell the difleivnce of this approach. 

“ 1 >o yt)u see the likeness, Louisa ? ” 

“ Yes, mother. 1 should think her like 
me. But ” 

“Eh ? Ye.s, I always sa 3 " so,” Mrs. Grad- 
grind cried, with unexpected quickness. 
“And that reminds me. 1 want to speak to 
you, my dear. Sissy, my good girl, leave us 
alone a minute.” 

Louisa had relinquished the hand ; had 
thought that her sister’s was a better and 
brighter face than hers had ever been ; had 
seen bi it, not without a rising feeling of 
re.seutmcnt, even in that place and at that 
time, sonicthbig of the gentleness of the other 
face in the room: the sweet face with the 
trusting eyes, made paler tliau watching and 
sympatliy made it, by the rich dark hair. 

Left alone with her mother, Iiouisa saw 
her lying with an awful lull upon her face, 
like one who was floating away upon aome 
great 'water, all resistance over, content to be 


bar bubdle of shibwlei, and the sound' of; shadow of a hand tp her liptf again, an^* 
another vdioe addressing her seemed to take i recalled her. 


' Y.oi.'\rem going to speals; to me, mother.” 
-C , Yes, to be sure, my dear. You 

' ^our father is almost always away now, 

, , therefore X must write to him about it.” 
7, About, what, mother ? Don’t be troubled. 

, ^ 1 ? Yoti must remember, my dear, that when- 
' ever. I have said anything, on any subject, I 
liave never heard the last of it; and conse-, 
quently, that I have long left off saying any- 
tliing.” 

‘‘Icanhearyou, mother.” But, it was only by 
dint of fading down hci- ear, and at the same 
time attentively watching the lips as they 
moved, that 'shc could link sucji faint and 
broken sounds into :iny chain of connexion. 

“You leamt a great deal, Louisa, and so 
^did your brother. Ologies of all kinds, from 
. morning to night. If there is any Ology left, 
•of any description, that lias not lieen worn to 
Tags in this, house, all I can say is, I hope 
I shall never hear its name.” 

I can hear you, mother, when you have 
strength to go on.” This, to keep her from 
jOloatiug away. 

But there’s something — not an Ology at 
all — ^that your father has missed, .or forgotten, 
XiOuisa. I don’t know what it is. 1 have often 
iaatiwitli Sissy near me, and thought about it. 
I shall never get its name now'. But your 
^^tlier may. It makes me restless. I want to 
...ytriite to him, to find out for God’s sake, what 
it is. Give me a pen, give mo a pen.” 

Even the power of restles.su c.ss was gone, 
.except from the poor head, which could just 
Xuni from side to side. 

She fancied, however, that her request had 
been complied with, and that the jien shej 
could not have held was in her hand. Itj 
, matters little what figures of wonderful no- i 
meaning she began to trace ujion her wraj> 
pei’s. T!ie haml soon stopped in the midst 
of them ; the light that had .alw'ays been 
' leeble and dim behind the weak transpa- 
rency, went out ; and even Mrs. Gradgrind, 
emerged from the sVadour in which man 
walketh and dlsquietcth himself in vain, 
took upon her the dread solemnity of the 
pages and patriarchs. 

^llAPTr.ll XXVI. 

JVrns. Si'ARsr]'’s nerves being slow to re- 
cover their tone, the worthy woman made 
a stay of some weeks in duration at Mr. 
,Bounderby’s retreat, where, notwithstanding 
her anchorite tuni of mind based upon her 
"becoming consciousness of her altered sta- 
tion, she resigned herself, with noble forti- 
tude, to lodging, as one may say, in clover, 
.jknd feeding on the fiit of the laud. During 
the whole term of this recess from the 
guardianship of the Bank, Mrs. Sparsit was 
a^ttern of consistency ; continuing to take 
siich pity on Mr. Bounderby to his face, as is 
rivtely taken^on man, and to call his portrait 
|L [KT oodle its face, with the greatest acri- 
^npuy and contempt. 


Mr. Bounderby, 
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explosive cojnposition that 'iSparpt^ was 
a highly superior woman to perceive that he 
had that geneiel cimsb upon him inr 
deserts (for he had hot yet settled what^^lt 
was), and further that Louisa would havjS 
obj^ed to her as a frequent visitor ’'if it 
had comported with his greatness that she 
, should object to anything he chose to dO, 
resolved not to lose sight of Mrs. Sparsit 
easily. So, when her nerves were strung up 
to the pitch of again consuming sweetbreads 
in solitude, he said to her at the dinner^ 
table, on the day before her departure, 
‘‘I tell you what, ma’am; you shall- comp 
down here of a Saturday while the fine 
weather lasts, and stay till Monday.” To 
which Mrs. Sparsit returned, in elfeet, though 
not of the Mahoiiimcdan persuasion : “ To 
hear is to obey.” 

Now, Mrs. Sparsit was not a poetical 
woman ; but she took an idea, in the nature 
of an allegorical fancy, into her hejid. Much 
watcliing of Louisa, and much consequent 
ohsei-vation of her impenetrable demeanor, 
which keenly whetted and sharpened Mi*s. 
Spav.'sii’s edge, must have given her as it 
were a lift, in the way of inspiration. She 
created in l»er mind a miglity Staircase, with 
a dark pit of shame and ruin at the bottom ; 
and down these stairs, from day to day and 
hour to hour, shc saw Louisa coming. 

It became the business of Mrs. Sparsit’s 
life, to look uj) at tlie staircaso, and to 
watch Louisa coming down. Sometimes slov^ly, 
sometimes quickly, sometimes several steps 
at one bout, sometimes stopping, never turn- 
ing back. If she had once turned back, it 
might have been the death of Mrs. Sparsit in 
spleen and grief. 

She had been flescending stcailil}', to tho 
d.ay, and on the day, wlien Mr. Bounderby 
issued the weekly invitation recorded above. 
Mrs. Sparsit was in good spirit.s, and inclined 
to be conversational. 

“And pray, sir,” said she, “if I may ven- 
ture to ask a question appertaining to any 
subject on which you show reserve — which is 
indeed hardy in me, for I well know you 
have a reason for eveiythiug you do— -have 
you received intelligence lespeeting the 
robbery ? ” 

“ Why, ma’am, no ; not yet. Under the ' 
circumstances, I didn’t cximjcL it yet. Home 
wasn’t built in a day, ma’am.” 

“ Verytme, sir,” said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking 
her head, . 1 

“ Nor yet in a week, ma’am,** ^ 

“ No, indeed, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsity 
with an air of melancholy, " ‘ ; 

“In a similar manner,” said BoUndsrby, ; 
“ I can wait, you know. If Eomulus and 
Kemus could walk Josiah BounderW can 
wait. They were better off in the5i''y6utli 
than 1 was, however; They had a/ woli ^ 
for a nurse ; / had only' a-ahtf'wolf Ibr n 
grandmother* She didn’t give any mill^ 


'Mwxt f -She vr$a^ aregular 

A|^dMeytat,r]l>]mC^^^ * 

Spareit ^.ghed and shuddered, 
continued Bounde^by, "I 
have hot heard anything more about it. It's 
in hand, though ; and young Tom, who rather 
‘S^ks to business at present— something new 
' for, httu ; be hadn't the schooling I had — ^is 
helping., My iuj unction is, ICeep it quiet, 
and Jet it seem to blow over. Do what you 
like under the rose, but don’t give a sign of 
what you’re about ; or half a hundred of ’em 
will combine together and get tliis fellow who 
has bolted, out of reach for good. Keep it 
Quiet, and the tliievos will grow in confi- 
dence by little and little, and wc sluill have 
’em.” 

Very sagacious indeed, sir,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit. “ V ery interesting. The old woman 
you mentioned, sir—” 

“Tlie old woman 1 mentioned, ma’am,” 
said Bound erhy, cutting the matter short, ns 
it w;us nothing to boast about, not laid 
hold of; but, she may take her oath she will be, 
if that is any satihiaction to her villainous old 
mind. In the mean time, ma’am, 1 am of 
opinion, if you ask me my opinion, that the 
less she is t:dked ai)Out, the better.” 

That stmo evening, Mrs. S^iarsit, in her 
chamber window, resting from her j)acking 
ojierat ions, looked towards her great staircase 
and saw Louisa still descending. 

She sat by Mr. Harthouso, in an alcove in 
the garden, talking very low. Ho stood 
leanijig over her, as they whispered together, 
and his face almost touched her hail*. “If not 
quite !” said !Mrs. Sparsit, straining herhawk’s 
eyes to the utmost. Mrs. Sparsit w* as too distant 
to hear a word of their discourse, or even to 
know that they were speaking softly, other- 
wise than from tlie tjxpressiou of their figures; 
but wdiat they said was tiiis : 

“You recollect the man, Mr. Harthouse ?” 

“Oh, perfectly !” 

“His iaee, and his manner, and what he | 
said 't ” I 

“ TerfccLly. And an infinitely dreary jierson | 
hp appeai-ed to me to be, J^engthy and prosy j 
in the exti'eme. It was very knowing to 
hold forth, in the bumble-virtue school of 
eloquence ; but, I assure you I tliought at 
, the time, ‘ My good fellow, you are over-doing 
this!’” 

“ lb has been very difliciilt to rao to tliiuk ill 
c£ that man.” 

“ My dear Louisa — as Tom says.” Which 
he never did say. “ You know no good of 
the fellow r* 

“ No, certainly.” 

“ Nor of any other such person ? ” 

/‘How can*I,” she returned, with more of 
ker first manner on her than he had lately 
. seen, “ Whe^^ 1 know nothing of them, men 
or women?”' 

‘^Hy^dear Mrs. Bounderby ! Then con- 
sent to deceive the submissive representation 
of your , devoted . fziendi who knows some- 


thing of sevi^al 'varieties of his' *ii»e6Uent 
fellow-creatures— ^ for excellent th^yare, 

I have no doubt, in spite. of siicft Uttfe ji^bles 
as always helping tnemselV^.to wha^hej. 
can get hold of. This fellow talks. -Wii® 
every fellow talks, liis professing mpraj^y 
only deserves a moment’s cousideratidi^ aS 
being a very suspicious circumstance. Ah 
sorts of humbugs profess morality, from the I 
House of Commons to the House of Correction^ 
except our people ; it really is that exception 
which makes our people quite reviving. You 
saw and heard the case. Here was a com- 
mon man, pulled up extremely short by my 
esteemed li'iend Mr. Bounderby — who, as we 
know, is not possessed of that delicacy 
which would soften so tight a hand. Thb 
common man was iiijuretf, exasperated, left 
the house grumbling, met somebody who 
proposed to him to go in for some share in this 
Bank business, went in, put something in his 
pocket which had nothing in it l>efore, and 
relieved his mind extremely. Kcally he 
w'ould have been ;ui uncommon, instead of a 
common, man, if lie had not availed him&elf pf 
such an opportunity. Or he may have made 
it altogether, if he had the cleverness. Equally 
probable ! ” 

“ 1 almost feel as though it must be bad lu.' ‘ 
me,” returned Louisa, after sitting thought- ■ 
ful awhile, “to be so ready to agree with , 
you, and to be so lightened in my heai’t by 
what you say.” ' 

I only say what is reasonable ; nothing 
worse, lhave talked it over with my friend 
Tom more than once — of course I remain oil 
terms of perfect confidence with Tom — and 
lie is quite of my o])inion, and I am quite of 
his. Will you walk ’? ” 

They sti oiled away, among the lancss be- 
ginning to be indistinct in the twilight — she 
Icmiiug on his arm — and slie little tliought 
how she w'as going down, down, down, Mts, 
Sparsit ’s staircase. 

Night and day, Mrs. Spai’slt lept it stand- ■ 
ing. When Louisa had arrived- at the 
bottom and disajipeared in the gulf, it might 
fall in uiion her if it would ; but, until then, 
there it was to be, a Buihling, before Mrs. 
Sparsit’s eyes. And there Louisa always 
was, upon it. Always gliding down, down, 
down. , 

Mrs. Sparsit saw James H avthouse come 
jind go ; she heard of him here and there ; 
she saw^ the changes of the face he had 
studied ; she, too, remarked to a nicely liow 
;iiid when it clouded, how and when it 
ch'ared ; she kept her black eyes wide’ open, 
with no touch of pity, with no touch of com- 
punction, all absorbed in interest ; but, in the 
interest of seeing her, ever drawing with no 
hand to stay her, nearer and nearer to the 
bottom of this new Giants’ Staircase. 

With all her deference for' Mr. Bounderby, 
as contradistinguished from his portrait, 
Mrs. Sparsit had not the smallest intention 
of interrupting the descent. . Eager to see ' it 
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ai^d y^t patieiit, she .Wfdted 
^ior the lest fall as. for ripeness and 
mlness of the harvest of her hopes. Hushed 
in fxpectaucy, she kept her wary gaze upon 
the stivirs ; . and seldom so much as dtirkly 
f^ook her right mitten (with her fist in it), 
at.Ihe figure coining down. 
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neaseson the spojy^^ e,«^^ce w^ 
missible by kw. (hie Er^k ixnfire- 

queutly even put to de^h for the e^s’of' 
another. The Turkish tribunals insi^d th^t 
all the parties to a suit should appear inpeteon; 
so that a troublesome fellow might t^e Up 
the whole of a busy man's time by bringifig 
the abeurdest charges against him. Mmj 
persons made a trade of this, and it . was not 
a bad business in a lucrative point of view* 
The cadi decided all questions with a lofty 
contempt of evidence ; and as even the man 
who gained a process paid the expenses of it, 
tiicre was no punishment for the most wanton 
malice. The giving and receiving of presents . 
%vas also a gigantic evil ; they were, required 
upon all occasions, and they were merely an 
authorised species of robbery. 

At last, alter centuries of the most extra- 
ordinary patience, the Christian powers began 
to take heart, and to make treaties for the 
The result was 


MAJESTY’S CONSULAR 
SERVIC.R» 

Thebb are one or two important consulates 
in the Levant about to become vacant ; and 
as it is a very sensible proverb which tells us 
that prevention is better than cure, I shall go 
on to say a few woixls upon this subject. To 
understand clearly, however, the duties and 
. preoise position of our consuls iu this nait of 
^the world, it will be necessary to go Lack a 
Rule. 

, : Bad as the state of Turkey still is, it was for- 
merly very much worse. The Greeks had given 

the Turks such an indifferent opinion of the | prevention of these things. 

Christiau world that they looked upon ourrace • the gradual blossoming into fuller and fuller 
as a species of game it was lawful to hunt. Un- 1 flower of the Levant consuls. I shall, however, 
believers had, therefore, neither justice nor " for the present, limit these remarks toour own. 
mercy to expect from the followers of the \ The British consul in the Levant is en- 
Frophet. Thus, if one Erauk did wrong, the i trusted with both civil and criminal jurisdic- 
cadi not only punished the sinner, but every | tion. Fortunately, he has not the power of 
other Frank' who was to be found. Ships ' awarding capital punishment ; Lbt he has 
were stopped on the high seas iu time of almost every other. He may banish, dishonour, 
,p 4 Qoe, and made to deliver up their cargoes imprison, and fiuo at pleasure ; he is banker, 
and cabin boys ; sometimes the ^hij^a also notary, arbitrator, judge, priest, registrar, and 
,iWero taken. Turkish oflicers not only exacted ' administrator of dead men’s goods. Untold 
arbitrary taxes and customs dues, but they • propcTty is confided to his care ; the many 
levied them as often as they pleased. Q’hey ’ interests of travellers and merchants are al-* 
would not give receipts for money piud to , most entirely entru.stcd to him. Einally, he 
them ; and lax-gathercrs who had nothing to ' lias power to enforce attendance at his office 
do, were calling on the Eranks all day long. ; by a fine, lie is recommended to prefer 
Merchants were compelled to exchange their ■ summary decisions, and not to give his mind 
money for the debased currency of Turkey, i to furies. 


and to txike it at ita nominal value. There 
were all sorts of vexations monopolies. Mer- 
chants were obliged to sell their goods to 
Turks, in preference to better paymasters. 
Wheneve.: tho Sultan wished to reward a 


The British consul has such weight and 
authority among the Turks that lie may cause 
almost any amount of mischief unchecked. 
There is no press to watch his doings ; no 
society to cry shame on him ; no means by 


fiivourite, he was apt to give him a chai’ter to j which an ignorant Maltese or Ionian can 


annoy the Erjinks in some way. Even the 
lowest employments iu private houses were 
disposed of by law. All commercial travellers 
were Jews ; and if one of tliem was turned 
jKway for misconduct or dishonesty, he had 
a claim for indemnity, and was able to enforce 
it. Turks pretended to have bills of exchange 
upon Frankish merchants, and insisted on 
being |>ai<l on their mere assertion to that 
eilect. Franks were often detained in cap- 
tivity, under pretence of making them 
dischaige the debts which they did not owe ; 
if. they refused to ransom themselves, the 
Turks stormed and plundered Uieli' houses. 
If a Frank had ever had any charge brought 
against him, the cadi reopened the case when- 
he felt in the humour, till that Frank’s life 
t bMme a weariness, and he was obliged to buy 
L cadi off. If a Turk brought a charge 
k' against a Frock, the latter was not allowed 
tune to prbv.^ nts innocence ; if he had wit- 


make a grievance known or obtain redress ; 
there is, indeed, no control of any kind pve** 
your British consul ; and a very au|fusb and 
singular jiei'sonnge he has become in conse- 
queuce. If we grant tliat your British con- ' 
sul is always a high-minded and couscieutdous 
man (and I am not doubting it), it must still 
be borne in mind, he has to deal with a 
numerous class of persons who speak no 
English, and whose depositions he is obliged , 
to receive through dragomen who are not 
always honest, and whom he cannot always 
understand. He has to decide cases, aUia, 
where every effort is made to deceive h^ i 
where evidence is often particularly 
to sift ; and thus, however upright hims<^, 
your British consul is often made the involtm- 
tary instrument of cruel wrong. 1 know that 
this is not the tenor of the repoi^t^ sent in 
some time ago by the eeusols to the jroreign 
Office j but I have se^ (ffie syiiteBL 
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jonr BritUilL ponsul ^ will exercUe suggest, also, that they be^c^ly ' j^ahi, 

' tfv«4t’'«fl:Utio]l In naifio* the lariDre -nowGr^ con- that thcv ho noininAt.c>fl hv f.h* wnatarn-' ; 


Ihexit ** couTteoufily adds that it will always very valuable officer in a co^ukte. He mlglit 
' be'dia]X>B^ to place the best construction ” control any misconduct of a consul^ com- 
Oli a consul’s conduct, “^and will make all pJetely. He is a sort of justice’s' clerk ; ho 
due allowance for the errors into which he manages all affairs with the local authori- 
may inadvertently fall/* tics; the whole business of his consulate 

Now, all this is very polite and pretty ; but passes through his* hands. He is the guide, 
not quite right. Person s should not te employed philosopher, and friend, the tongue and emu, 
in responsible posts who are at all likely to of his consul. 

fall into errors which may bo avoided ; In Prench consulates, therefore, the ean- 
and they should be punished if tliey do celier has distinct important functions ; wliile * 
«0. It is not sufficient for “Her Mjijesty’s we, who delight to throw all power, miglit, 
Government ” to “ trust that powers so exten- majesty, and money into the hands of one 
sive will he used with prudence and modera- man, do not even pay or acknowledge him. 
Hon.” It is their imperative duty to provide 'I’he Pritisli caucelicr is* usually a gaunt, 
that they shall not be otherwise used, by hungry young man, rather out at elbows, who 
appointing them to he wiehlcd by proper and baa been, at some time or other, servant to 
efficient persons, learned in the laws they the consul or his friend, and whose bread and 
are called upon to administer. character usually depend on his pleasing a 

1 can recailseveralinstan^e'sof consuls, in the man who may bo, or may not be, little better 
Levant alone, who have been bankrupt trad<;rs. thjiu a blockhead. 

I attju'U no ungenerous shame to the mere hi ct The French cancel icr, among oth^r 

of a man’s having been, at some time in his duties, is bound, under fine, to register and 
life, a bi«nkinj)t trader ; but! tljink we have a transmit to the Secretary^ of State any com-.' 
right to insist that a man who was unable to plaint made to him against the consul, A'V 
attend satisfactorily to his owm allairs, shall n</t French consul maybe cited before his calif-' 
be entrusted with those of the i)uhlic. The rest celier, and even judged. Your British CoU-' 
of the cousuls it is needless tosay, in tlm Levant, siil, however can only be compared to the 
as Well as elsewhere, have received their ap- -King of the Clauml>al Islands, and there is no ' 
pointmeiits through patron age, and I cannot^ at present remedy against him. 

•this niornent, remember a distinguished ^ The property and dejws its of French sub- 
itamo among them. Wliile gloves and i»cdi- jects are kt‘pt in a strong box with two locks 
grees are not wanted in the consular service , to it. Ono remains in the possession of 
we have alremly too many of tliein elsewhere. I the consul; the other is kept by the can- 
We want i>lain, sensiVde men, who have been’ celier. Neither can go alone to finger other 
brought up to the business — not persons who people’s money unpercoived. But British 
have taken to it because they iiave faded in consulates are subject to no regrdations 
other occupations ; and no cousidcrable place on this matter; and a most disgraceful case 
should ever be confided to a man who has not has lately occurred of one of ouvoiScers having 
given some public and obvious proofs of his <lishonoured our flag by the embezzlement of 
capacity. What are commonly called “ snug some six liundred pounds ot poor people’s 
berths” should be rewards for hard work, or money. The affair became, indeed, jiublicly 
premiums to able men. They should uot be notorious, and he was disniissed ; but I am 
.gratuities to idlers, whose only qualification unable to perceive that this makes the exist- 
^'is that of having toadied or worried some per- ing state of things any better. 

^on of influence. 1 am not setting up the French service as a 

I would be clearly understood as by no means model, for I think many of their arrange- 
, wishing to lessen the powers confided to con- luents both intricate and inconveuient. X am 
aids in the present state of Turkey ; but we simply trying to suggest a few practical hints, 
'ought to have a better guarantee for their I am now also going to touch upon a very 
: proper use. No mati left perfectly aloue tender question. It is that of fees ; and 1 saj 
nhould ever have much power in his hands, they ought to be abolished. The proper folanes 
for all are alike liable to failure or to human of cousuis would be much better provided for 
WSakbess. at home by special taxes, than by allowing such 

; FirsHy^ it seems to me that all con- a crying abuse to go on any longer. For what 
irOls should be required to have a thorough happens I Nino times in ten the consul him- 
Icaowledge of the laws and language of the self does not deign to touch his fees, and he 
^eemntry^to which they maybe sen^ as well as hands them over to somebody who very often 
^ their own. This* is not requiring a very touches too much. They afford a premium to 
' high iHiandard of eduoatoioii for luipoiutmeuts delays and vexations in civil suits ^u-ought 
sio w^ paid and responsible. It should be before eonsuk ; and they often oceaaWV^ 
fUr^b^iordomd that no intei'preters should serious altercations with sea-captains, who 
•bo 6k|i^oyed in consulales^ but such os I are disposed to pay less and to charge th^r 
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!' e^]^loy«2«>:mQi«. I is P 

/TaWe of Fees hung up ip all consular 
> offices ; Imt aeiveral of ;tho items specitied 
"la, it leave very large .margins. Consular 
Sei^ants someiimea profit by these, so do sea- 
captaisfik l^y permitting fees also, we are 
lendifi^ our authority to the system of pass- 

r t ; exactions wMch we have not scrupled 
condemn elsewhere. Tlie fees in places 
like Constantinople and St. Petersburg are an 
abuse quite stai-iling. Tliey amount to thou- 
sands of pounds a year. And I know of one 
English consulate in America, where the 
salary is two hundred pounds a year, and the 
fees one thousand six hundred pounds. 

’ Now, this is merely deceiving tiiat excel- 
lent public seiwant Mr. Hume. If a 
consul is worth one thousand six huu- 
di^ed pounds a year, let him havo it by all 
means, but let him have It opeiil}'. Do not 

E ermit him to figure in the list as receiving 
ut one-eighth of his actual pay ; for this is 


and on the other, tl< 0 y w jdc^irppi^Jto 
It is from the idle conimuiimtioas 
who know nothing, that a general 
system of mystification is kept up.; 
Downing Street can have no possible gu^.^ 
rantee for the soundness of its mforui)ala&^t>/ 
about a countrjs when it is content tp reeUvjs' ^ 
it only through the fuddled wits of some, 
silly old gentleman, who may be, and often is, 
most miserably mistaken. ! *< , ' “ 

It would be ungraceful, and, I believe 'Siut ' 
cerely, wrong in fact, to suppose tiiat JBCe^!. 
Majesty’s Government ever demand or ofi^r 
.anything to a foreign state which ou^ht not ' 
to be known as widely as possible for the tru^ " 
interests of all parties. One thing is quifce-^' 
certiiin, that in our days no act of any govern- 
ment can be entirely concealed ; and, as the j 
case stands, we are always getting the wrong 
side of things, and so starting at shadows. 

We ought not to be compelled to blunder 
on in tlie ilark, till the meeting of Parliament, 


an insult to Mr. Hume’s understanding, and * about public events aflecting the prosperity 
may reasonably surprise him into rough mea-; and happiness of thousands ; and at I'lst to 
sures. To conclude this branch of my subject, I receive only some explanation sutlicieuLly un- 
consular fees have been allowed to become a I satisfactory from a Minister who may not 
hoary abuse ; and they arc a disgrace to the | always have rightly understood the commu- 


nications made to him. 

I am unable also to perceive why we thoimb- 
lic, should be obliged to take the uncontrolled 
statements of a FuUllc<ledee or a Tweedledum 
about any important event ; even if Govern- 
ment has been so unwise as to appoint 
such persons to serious employments. Let 
olleusive regulations ; and somebody at the I us, at all events, hear what people have 
Foreign Office has drawn up a list of ques- 1 to say who arc ))laeed in positions equally, 
tions for thorn to answer on the first of { favoumble for judging. A man should not 
every January, whicli would put to sliame ! be hopelessly Rimlfetl out because he is in a , 
a Bchool-boy of ten years old. | petty post. We should be always ready 

.Then it is not proper to tell a body ofito liear everybody who has anything to 
EnglisU gentlemen (as the Consular Instruc- j say, )>y which we may perbajis be saved from 


service, for it is an uncourteous supposition 
to assume that English gentlemen w'ould not 
de - their work properly unless paid by the 

Tiaviog said thus much on the one side, I 
have now to make a few observations on 
the'otb^. Consuls are subject to several 


tions do'thrice) that they shall not correspond 
with respectable people in their own country 
on any subject they may understand suffi- 
ciently to make their ideas valuable. A 
man’s ideas are his property. If they are 
sounil and practical, they cannot be known 
too widely ; if tiiey are otherwise, he will 
soon grow tired of offering that which nobody 
will receive. 

. T see, with prefect astonishment, that the 
Consular Instmclious forbid all correspond- 
ence on public ufrairs with so respectable a 
body aa Lloyd’s, to whom trustworthy news 
is 01 the highest importance. I confess that 1 
am miable tp understand why a consul 
shouhf not be free to work in off hours in the 
trade he imderstands best, as well as any 
other man. It will be quite time enough 
to punish him when ho slights his official 

^ruths cannot be known too widely, or 
gnaa»iiteed by authority too respectable. The 

N xublio ought not to oblig^ to feed on 
ia^ehpod, and be sneered at for their igno- 1 
ranee, if on the one side there are persons 
pay^AtUe and wilUng to teach them^ i 


a national imprudence." If petty officers am 
show proofs of notable abilities, the door 
should not be closed to them, and the advan- 
tage of their judgment and capacity lost to 
ns because they are jjetty officers. They 
should not be soured and rendered useless by 
seeing noodles of ancient family walking'’, 
consUiutly over their heads, until they are , 
remlered bald by the soles of those noddies’ 
boots. , , 

In a word, let us not endeavour to 
prison the mind of a clever man because ^ ' 
he is a petty officer. Let the race be,fa^ 
among all public men ; and as thc' press ^ 
the people’s parliament, where all hayf 
voice, let all be lieai'd who ate worm ' 
hearing. ^ ’ 

Tlie only possible advantage of the 
system is, that persons like Lord Fiddled 
may be allowed to get into scrapes withoi|fc 
being found out in time to save im from th^^ ; 
consequences of their ,foUy ; and Indeed 
Bur]^)riso is greats that while in jSnglaud ^ , 
affiiirs of importance are henestiy submittecl ' 
to the coDsideration of both hpuses of 
meat, abroad, we are cout^t to coxifide /K^ C 
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''-to''^e’ jpAuiied of Maue’.pim o)d mm 
wnggil^'Umflelf aiid,lii8 peerage 
is notoriouidy 

. ux^nl* ' 

jCiohclusion^ I will endeaTour to answer 
tKo ar^nients of those persons who wish to 
Joilri, 'the consular and diplomatic' (Services ; 
by grtating my idea of the true functions 
of' each. Their business aj'ipeavs to me 
as different as that of the cabinet minister 
-v^ho, fsames a law, and the magistrate who 
execdtcs it. The business of the diplomatist 
, is to collect and digest information from 
many quarters ; and to negotiate treaties 
and conventions based on various and' con- 
victing data. 

The sphere of the' consul is altogether 
confined to the affairs of a sea-port town ; 
and he is, therefore, seldom in a position to 
form quite a sound judgment upon a subject 
of' general interest. His duty is to collect 
facts, to see ideas in action, to judge of their 
elfects, .Mnd to report upon them. He is a 
doer, and a man of business. 

Tlic duties of diplomacy, propcrl}' under- 
stood, will be continually varying: now, there 
will be a commercial treaty which requires 
one man ; now, a pe.ace coilgress, which 
recpiires another ; on one occasion the qua- 
rantine regulations will require discussion ; 
upon another the international copyright 
question, or a new postal treaty. 

To leave ono diplomatist, therefore, always 
at the same place, to attend to all our wants 
there, is ns unwise a proceeding as to require 
the functions of cook, boots, and hostler in 
a large hotel, to be performed by the same 
person. But the functions of consuls are 
settled and detc?rmincd. They .arc every- 
whci'e and always the same ; and they require 
a certain species of knowledge which can 
only be acquired by practice. 

I would suggest that some such regula- 
tions ns the following shouhl be drawn up, 
in the shape of geuei'al instructions to 
consuls ; and that they should be directed ; 

1. To celebrate Divine Service on Sundays 
iki' places where there is no chaplain or 
British cler^jjrraan. 

. 2. To notify all circumstances whicli may 
' interfere with the accuracy of the Admiralty 
charts, as soon as possible after the time of 
^^r occurrence. 

■ To report on the state of local trade, 
ttf^ufactures, arts, industry, agriculture, and 
ochnmerce generally. 

To examine into, and report upon, the 
value a£ all useful inventions or improve- 
meuts In art or science. 

■&, ^ ,To state the annual produce of the dis- 
trtei iii which they reside j whether in wool, 
Ootionjf' com, cSttle, wine, tobacco, mauufac- 
^ ; to observe upon any increase or 
' ' pf the same. ' To state the local con- 
£ of such produce, together with the 
sported, add where exported. To 
U^agb *ddir<ldt prices of au^ pro^ 



dttce, wi|& the reasoiiswliich areapt^tp^^A^. ' 
ence them. ' ’ ' ' - ! 

6. To report upon the yearly increase 
decrease of local population and riohes. ' 
such information as the foregoing be only tOy'^J 
be obtained with diificulty, such difficulty 
should be overcome at almost any expense of 
time and trouble ; for no facta can be more ^ 
entirely necessary to a safe and progi'essive 
commemal policy. 

7. To make the covering despatches of such 

returns contain something of more importance 
than the usual truism that the writer lias the 
honour to be, with the highest respect, the , 
most obedient bnmble servant of bis official > 
chief for tffe time being. To endeavour to 
link causes with facts, and try, at least, to ob- 
seiwe sufficiently, during twelve months, to 
be able to communicate a few pi'cgnaiit facts ; 
on the thirty-fii'st of December. To give, indeed, 1 
a plain useful report on the state of the I 
consular district ; putting forth opinions on \ 
things wdiich might be done with advantage, j 
or should be left undone ; — a suggestive, , 
Ihouglitful, and business-like report— some- ^ 
tiling better than mere red tape ; — a report . 
iu which the writer shall be allowed tojspeak '* 
out his ideas like an honest man, iustead of , 
being shackled as an official. ct 

8. To give receipts, stamped with the con*,i 
sular stain]) of office, for all lees (till their : 
final and necessary abolition), aud especially 
to ivgj.ster llieni ; noting on the receipts 
given iu what book and page among the 
archives such registration may be found, in. . 
case ot reasonable demur on the part of ship- ’ 
owners or others, and to prevent fraud. 

9. If fees are still to be allowed, to subject 

thorn to a better system of examination and 
control, especially iu bankruptcy cases, in 
which they have been known to amount to 
thirty-five per cent, on the sum tobil realised ‘ 
by the sales. . / 

10. 'J’o cause all fees to be collected under 
proper supervision, and transAiitted by biUs' 
of exchange to the Ti’easury, instead of form* ’! 
ing a part of the (consular perquisites. 

11. To write all despatclies on thin strong 
paper, such as that used for foreign bills cS’ 
exchange, or bankers’ correspondence, instead 
of the thick heavy blue foolscap now employed, 
and which more than quadruples the neces- ■ 
saiy expense of postage ; in all ordinary cases, 
to use official wafers instead of sealing-wax 
aud to condense all despatches not referring to . 
topics of immediate interest into a quarterly - 
or even annual report under one cover, fur the 
same reason. 

I would suggest also : * 

12. That plain dealingshould abolish the enor- 
mous expense of Queen’s messengei-s, as part 
of a bygone and ridiculous system, seeing 
that in these days no possible circumstance 
coidd transpire between' friendly mitions 
which cannot be communicated through the 
post, or ought to be kept secr^, and Which 
ought not 4o be known as widely 
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, |'3. That a premium ahouU be offered for takes a quarter ^ vx laoiir to put togeatiydilr- 
\Sl5ioial envelopes and f^steniugs to despatches, again whenever distarbed, / ; V 

'which shall prevent the possibility of their 15. 1 would recommend that cohaahi'Shoitid 
I jrttStig opened without detection. Tliat they be placed under the orders of the Board 
. dmld then be confided to the honour of Tnxde, rather than the Foreign Office, under 
foreign governments, and sent through the the control of which they would be as muh 
post on all ordinary occasions. As much placed as when formerly under the directiott , 
.security would be offered in this case as under of the Colonial Office. The fact is, no 
' the pi^seut more costly system ; for It is ever sorted and divided the public worse 
obvious that a government disposed to incur thjui we do. The most liberal nation in the 
the consequences of discovery would have world, in other respects, we are all for non- 
little hesitation in seizing the papers of a mcs- sense and despotism in our offices. It would 
senger, either by fraud or force. If no means be impossible to give the shadow of a reason 
can be found by the ingenious stationers of for more than half the odd things wc witnesfl 
Britain, hj which a safe envelogo shall be with such pride and complacency in Downing 
made for iinportant despatches, porliaps we Street and its dependencies, 
have already an old plan which wonhl puzzle 16. Political despatches only should be 
the cleverest scoundrel whoever lent the aid addressed to the Foreign Office ; and, as the 
of his cunning iti the worst foreign post-offices, world generally is a great deal too busy about , 
If the envelope be made of thin paper, and yiolitics just now, the less consuls add to the 
- closed first with a wafer and then with sealing ; hubbub on ordinary occasions the better. A 
wax the precaution is com])lete, for the means ' gentleman living in a seaport town is siddom 
used to melt the Avax (a thin stream of gas) ‘ placed very advantageously for giving valu- 
will harden the wafer ; ainl the means used j able ojnnions ou polities. I know there are 
to soften the wafer will, of course, have no : exceptions, but this is the rule, 
effect upon the wax. However, if to tliisju'c*- ! 17. 1 would recommend that consuls b© 

caution you add a ihrejnl, passing round the ' entirely freed from the control of embassies, to 
despatch and fastening under the wafer ; and . avoid disputes ‘and ill-feeling ; although they 
^ subsequently the |)er.son to whom the i shouhl be directed to forward all despatches 
despatch is really addressed cuts the said under flying seal through the embassy for the 
'^velope open on the address side any attempt ! inlbrniat ion and guidance of the public ser- 
to tamper with the fastening on the other 1 vants Ixlonging to it. 

will be at once ascertained by the ]>ar-| There are other regulations so necessary 
tial burning or division of the thread. If j and olmous that I blush to be, obliged to call 
there should still be persons so myste- ! attention to them. 'J’hey are : 
nous as to be dissatisfied with these means, | 18. Unit no consuls be ever appointed 
there is still another method of securing ' who are not acquainted with the languap of 
secrecy, which is far beyond all dispute, jibe country to wdiich they are sent. That 
Let despatches be enclosed in little leather ! none but )>ersons who have passed an exa- 
covers fastened with patent locks (the famous j inination in civil and criminal law, and are 
American lock, or Chubb’s, or Mordan's.of mature age, should ever bo appointed to 
enigma locks would be unimpeachable keepers j the important consular magistracies of the 
of seci*ets). If one set of keys were kept I Ijevant ; and that in all cases a thorough 
at the Foreign Office, and the dujdicate keys knowledge of the laws and regulations 
by officials abrbad, and the patent of the lock affecting trade shall be deemed indis- 
fixed upon purchased for government, we pensable. 

should be gainera of a great many thousaruls 19. That consuls in the Levant be allowed, 
a y©ar. If anybody should couceive such a to charge in their accounts such expen^ aa 
consideration beneath the dignity of a great they may bo conscientiously obliged to incur ^ 
nation, I beg most reBj.>ecttully to disagree in the discharge of their magisterial duties $ 
with him. Whlkher it may suit patrons and especially in procuring the attendance oi’'*" 
boroughmongers ; whether it maybe agreeable witnesses, and for medical examinations, and 
to opera girls, to my lord’s valet, or to my advice in cases of criminal assault, lest 
lady^s maid who gets her fashions from suls should sometimes be ibund whoau 
Paris by the courier, is altogether another straitened circumstances compel tliesEU ib 
question. shrink from taking all possible meass 

l^It would be well to adopt a better seek truth ; and to support the honour attu - 
system in preserving official archives. If dignity of Britisli law in those cooutiiiedl 
despatches* were kept fiat, in book form, where we have been mercifully allowed 
instead of creased and folded, they might establish it. - > ^ 

,be kept in much less space, and preserved 20. That an experienced clerk he appointed 
more easily from the effects of time and dust. to. sdl consulate, to be jednt custodian 
If they were bound together in yearly books with tiie consul of idl depoaue and 
and properly indexed, reference to any p«irti- ceived on beh^ of British Subjects ■, i^dvite 







it is aever, 'undta* any oireumstancefi; 
liamiitted to remain vacant, 
r ‘ 21. If it Bhould be urged that the qualities 
'nUeeasary to make a useful consiil cannot 
be found in a good linguist, and that 
the vrorld is not entii'ely made up of Admir- 
able Crichtons, let us at least provide that 
the oonsurs clerk shall be a linguist, and 
epecislly informed on tbe nature of the work 
Required of him. It iniglit perliaps also be 
well to separate distinctly the career of con- 
sul and clerk, as is done in other services, 
to prevent rivalry. 

' 22. A certain number of young men should 
be educated, specially for the consular service, 
as in France find Germany. After they have 
passed fitting examinations and att.‘iincd a 
reasonable age, they should be eligible for 
employment as acting consuls. 

23. No person should ever be allowed to 
officiate ns acting consul (in the absence of 
that functionary) unless he Jjave previously 
passed aTi cxamhiatLoii, or served three j'ears | 
m a consulate. The boys soineiiTnes sent to] 
mind the great British consulates in the j 
Levant bring discredit sud ridicule on the I 
service. It is at once wrong also and absurd 
to place the serious interests of a whole com- 
munity under the jjroleetion of a lad of 
nineteen, who ean possibly have no one 
quality for acquitting himself properly of so 
grave a. responsibility. 

24 Snell a regulation, also, would prevent 
the crying abuse of those private arrange- 
ments by which a consul may, and sonietiincH 
does, Tocoiumend an unfit jiersoii to replace 
him during his absence, upon an understand- 
ing that he will refund all or part of the 
allowance awarded by Governiaent for ancli 
service, and deducted from the consurs 
salary. The French have a wholesome dread 
of family embassies ami cousnlatos. They 
have all sorts of regulations to ])revent them, 
as injurious to the public service. Wo seem 
to take a different view of the case ; for 
look where we will, there is a family gathered 
together where it ought not to be. 

2f). It is extremely necessary that consuls 
f^hould be instructed as to the imiiortanco 
and propriety of having the consnljir office 
their residence. If this should be incon- 
v^tent in large unhealthly seaports, at all 
events, let there be an office at the consurs 
hciuee ; as the want of it often occasions a 
inconvenient amount of running about 
fU^ loss of time to men of business and iu- 
Let it also l»€ rendered culpable in 
bOUGluls to refuso to execute public business, 
either personally or by deputy, at any hour 
between daylight and dark. Some of these 
fiientlemen are only to be found ready to do 
their duty for one or two hours of the day ; 
ftnsdan opinion (which oaimot be too sternly 
^eqnently hnmbled and laughed to 
j>iSjtvaiis among them that buinptious- 
Miir diBO(»HrteBy add to their im- 


It is a notorious fact that passpoHi^iaaodrd- 
ikig to the privileges of British subje^i|i ard 
much too lightly given to foreigners, 
cially in the Levant. Let it, therefore, ^ be. 
provided that no consul shall be competent 
to grant passports, except on evidence satis- 
factory to the local aulhorities ; and that, in 
the first instance such passports be counter- 
signed by the said local authorities. Thus a 
large amount of evil will be prevented, for it 
now hap|)eus that a great many dishonest 
foreigners continue to escape the legal bur- 
dens borne by the rest of their counirymen, 
and that others have to pay their share. 

2€>. Finally, 1 would suggest that there 
should be no such thing as a political consul. 
L-et consuls be genlleiuen, learned iu the 
law and in commercial aflairs. Their duties, 
projHjrly understood, will then be sufficiently 
Miierous. Politicians should be persons of 
general information and special studies 
wholly apart from those required by consuls. \ 
As artairs now stand, however, we have c<m- 
sular diplomatists and diplomatic consuls, 
neither of whom know their business. This, 
however, comes of our astounding system of 
patronage, which mode Mr. Pitt say that, he 
had never been able, save on one occasion in , ^ 
his life, to appoint the right man to the right / 
place. 

ILLUSION. 

WiiKiir. tlic goMcn com is bending, 

Anil tl)o 5)ngiTig reapers pass, 

Where the chestnut woods are sending 
Tjcafy showers on the grass, 

The blue river onward flowing 
Mingles with its noisy strife, 

The mununr of tbe flowers growing, 

And the hum of insect life. 

SI I from that rich plain was gazing 

Towards tLe snowy mountains high, 

Wlto their gleaming jiraks were rsusing 
Up against the purple sky. 

And the glory of their ahining, 

Bathed in clouds of rosy light, 

Set my weary spirit pining 

For a homo so pure and bright ! 

So I left the plain, and weary. 

Fainting, yet with hope sustained, 

Toiled tlirough pathways long and dreary. 

Till the inountuiu top was gained. 

Lo ! tho height tliat I had taken. 

As so shinuig from below, 

Was a desolate, forsaken 
Region of perpetual snow. 

I am faint, my feet are bleeding, 

All my feeble strengtii is worn, 

In the plain no soul is heeding, 

1 am here alone, forlorn. 

Lights are shining, hells are tolling, 
jn tlie busy vale below *, 

Near me night's black clouds ai« rolling, 
Oatbering o’er a waste of snow. 
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8ft t the mci winding 
Thiough the n isty fading plain. 

Bitter ire the tcir diops hliudiug, 

Bitter uaeleas to I and pain 
Bittcreatof all the fi idmg 

riut my dream wm false and vim * 

BAEBAKA’S KUPTIATjS 

Ninett-fi'vb yeais li ive passed smce Bir 
bar I w as nat 1 led Her teas and hti blusshoa 
survive in tlu piurn ils of hoi smtei, uid in m 
them I shall here c ondense and put to^ethei 
a few dttmls that niij inUitsi jitisoub mii- 
iitd or about to in ui v, though tliL} do iil ito 
to a strange tountiy uid i pist time — to 
Poland as it w IS iccutmt igo Ih ioimof 
the young 1 id> s loiuii il I iti nu, uid bCj^iu 
yflth the ninth of Jiuuiiy, settntuu huii 
died and fifty mm 

The ctremonv of bcti B uh iii to tlic 

Stalest Swidzinshi look iluc ycslei liy 
WJirn uc ctiiu down to tliuiu i is iisuil it 
twelve o’clitk in\ mothii put into hei hinJs 
an cntiiigled skuii of silk, upon whuh slu 
bluslicd, anl appoued iinillt to laisc hti 
c>es She was tlK diifct ctd} oiks 
notice, and the St u si Inmstlf w itched hti 
oi^atnutl} Diuinj; diunci, Miciculo <nr 
kept theioinpui} abvc with his sly 
ndikes J laughed is much is itii om, tliuu^h 
I nnd^istoKl htth ciiou h of whit w is soil 
At two o’clock, diiinci bcin^ omi Liilui 
mated heiscli in the iccesi of a lai cvxiad w 
and begin htr tisk of uniavdlii^ th< knot 
of silk that had been gneu lui ( p<u this, 
theStuost ipprouhol, inlbaidtohci m i 
loud tone, ^ Am 1 to uudcistand then m id uii, 
th *t yr u do not < p[ ose youiatlf to my h ippi- 
ness r’ anl Baibaia mih aubwti in alow 
and tiembhug voact, **Mv piiciits wishes 
have been evei sacitd to me ’ ihat was 
their w hole couv ersatic n • 

'Wlcn the attcnlanls hid ill quitted the 
loom the Pal viiiie Swi Izinski, followc 1 by tJic 
Abbe Vincent, conducUd the Stiiost to the 
sofa upon wh ch my p iicuts wcie scatt d , an 1 1 
addiessid them thus “ AJy hiut is fiJhd 
with siutimeiits of the siiieotcbt aflc uKu 
and the most piofound ejtceiii, ioi the ilius* 
trious fanuly of\lie Cnvin Ki ismskis and it 
has long been xny fjiuhst denie tint our 
modest arms ot i olkoric should one d ly be 
quaiteredwith the splendid and gloiious ones 
of bUpsoion M> lappiness is eomphte in 
finding vour exeillencns willing to allow 
this Your dmghtei Lubuiis a model of 
P ‘1 leo and Mitue , in I my wm AJichel is the 
piide and eoiisol ition of my old age Bu^n, 
then, now to conium the pxomise you li eve 
,*,iven foi the union of this youn^ p ui ” The 
Palatine then took flora one of Ins owufiugeis 
a diamond ring, and pUeiug it on a silver 
tlia^ the abbd held, went on to a ly * This 
ling I leceived iiom my paieiits. and placed 
upon tlie finder of my Umentea wife upon 
the d ly ofour betrothal Permit my son 


now to place it on yom daughter’s hand, asm 
pledge of his unalterable love and true dnvo* 
tion” 

The Abb6 Vincent then delivered a discourse, 
which was so foggy with Latin, that X could 
not make it out, and my father replied ^ 1 
am dehghted to confiim the promise I have 
ui ide, and willingly consent to the union of 
my daughtei and thi ^taiost, upon whom I 
bestow my blessing, and to whom 1 give up 
all my iighth ovti my child’ My mother 
pi iced on the salvei i gi uid diamond iiug, 
contaiumg a mmiituic of Augustus if, 
s lying ‘ I coiicui iii what mv hush ind has 
Hiid, and piesent my ilau^iitci with thisiing, 
the most pucious jewel ot oui liouse btephen 
Slnnuecki, my iithci, iiceived it from the 
h inds of Augustus 1 J , w hen he concluded the 
tieitv of Kiilowitz lu which the Juiks 
i^ieedtoici 1(1 the foi tress of K iimenice- 
J*odolski t > tile Poll s 1 1 w as w itli this i mg, 
the memo] y ot which is so de ii, thxt I was 
leliolliel I bistcw it now upon my tluld, 

I in the hi vent hope th it she miy be as 
lu hi I manure as 1 hive been in 

.mine * 

W lien mv moth i lu 1 done, my filher 
calhd Lu) xia to him, but the nooi giil w is 
so emtu'^ Cl in I fill of liembling, th it she 
stiuKil i>os lively uiubU to move At Ixst, 
liowevei sh u is stitioned Iv my ixthcis 
.side, and the lU e j i >iu unced, in loud Latin, 
uhe impti i1 bene licti n One of the nags w^is 
then ^ivcn t) J iibux, tli otlui to the 
jbtaiost lie j)lu( I llut winch she icecived 
1 11 J on the htti In a ci liu left h ind (which 
w e < ill the lie u t tinge i ) and f ustened it down 
with 1 1 iss bhe in turn j icsciited her ling 
to the ^tai st, lilt was so imitated, that she 
c mid m t Slice ( ed in pa'^siug it ovci his finger, 
lie igim kissid lid tienbling hand, and 
thiew hmist It at the Uci it niy yiartuts, 
sweaiing to devote his whole life ii tlie liaj)- 
pmess ot then beloved d iii Jiter llu Pala- 
tine till n kissed Laibaia on the foicliexd, and 
tin Colonel his sm, and his uejiliew the abb6 
1] lid hex a thouhxud compliments, while my 
1 ithci was lilljiig a laigegoldet with old Hun* 
guKxuwine He fust diamed it himscli to 
the he iHh of the bctiotlied pau , and it was 
then filled and ii filled, to be handed round, 
until all the gentlemen present had fol- 
lowed his evamjile This eeiemony of Idle 
b liothd xp]>eaied to me so solemn and 
xflt cting, that 1 eiicd from the bogmnmg to 
the end 

“ Ho not weep, Pianuaia,” said the jester to 
me , your turn will come Wait only a 
year ’ ’ 

* A >eax ’ Oh, that would be too soon; 
but 1 should demly like to he married m two 
years I confess ’ 

For the fust time m her Ufe, on this events 
foi evening Bailiaia was kissed on the ehOelm 
by my father and mother, when she bade 
them good zughl , and smoe yesterday, she 
has been treated by everybody m the castle 






witb. ^xtmxM 'm^t. * She is oyerwhelmed 
. v?lth ccm^fratulations and coixipUments ; and 1 
tluit there is not one of our household 
whsa is' not wishing to be taken into her 
^ersrioe. 

1 parents have held a long consultation 
to^ay about Barbara’s trousseau, which ended 
> in my hither’s placing a thousand Butch ducats 
m my mother’s hand, with orders to prepare 
everj^liing that she cousi<lered necessary. 
To-morrow, Mademoiselle Zawiatowska, a 
lady of confidence, who liafe been brought up 
intihe castle, sets off for Warsaw with the 
oomuiissary, to make x>urchuse3. In the 
wardrobe there are four great chests of plate, 
kept for myself aiwl my three sisters. My 
fiUher ordered Barbara’s to be brought to him 
this morning, and, after examining its con- 
tents, cominaiidud that they should be taken 
to Warsaw to be cleaned. 

' Tlie Palatine and the Starost leave to- 
morrow for Sulgostow, where Ihcy Inivc i»re- 
jiarations to make for the bride’s reception. 
My father has ordered letters, amiouucing the 
wedding, to be carried by the cliamberlaiiis to 
different parts of .Polaml. Tlie oldtist of tliese 
cliattiberlains — ^geutleuien all of noble birth — 
attendewl by a groom splendidly e{iuipped, 
ia entruflt<»d with loiters for the king, the 
princes, the lord primate, and the chief sena- 
tors, begging their blessings on my sister’s 
marriage, and expressing appreciation of the 
honour that would be conferred upon us by 
their presence. What splendour it would give 
to the wedding if one of the royal ])rincos 
really would come ! But so much bliss is not 
to *be expected ; the king uml his sons will 
content themselves with sending reiu’esenta- 
tives, according to the usual custom.* 

Our castle is in the greatest tumult of pre- 
paration. As for tlie Starost ami his gene- 
rosity, — hit good works use their own elo- 
quence, He has given us all such lovely 
presents. I have a turquoise pin ; Zozia, a 
ruby cijoss ; and Marynia, a Venetian chain. 
My father even condescended to accept a 
^letididly enamelled cup, and my mother a 
, beautiful little casket inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. Madame, too, our French gover- 
, was not forgotten. She found in her 
this morning a handsome lace mantle, 
praises to t«e skies the generosity of 
Pioies, .but she allows them no other good 
q^tialxty. 

This morning the whole court went hunting. 
To do that is an old custom, wdiich they say 
brings luck to the betrothed. Formerly, the 
Isidy^was obliged to show her ancle to the 
hunters, before their departure ; however, 
{^raised be goodness, this practice has fallen 
tuto disuse. 1 think Barbara would have 
died with shame if she had to submit to it. 
Macdeiiko wanted to pei*8uade her, declaring 
^ihyirefusal E^e would spoil the hunt ; but 
how^as^irrong, for a wild boar, two deer, an 
‘ellc^' faKa h number of hares, were brought 
home;' !rh6 Starost,.who had tiaiu the wild 


boar, laid it in triumph at the fefet of Barbara. 
Previous to the setting out of the hunters, 
my father had given to the Staroi^t a mare 
with splendid housings, and a groom to take 
cliarge of her. 

(After a few days the journalist makes 
other entries in her book.) 

We are all making gifts for Barbara. T am 
embroidering lier a morning dres.«;, wliich will 
be very sweet ; Marynia is working a straw- 
coloured miiHlin with dark silk and gold 
thread, and Zosia is engaged upon a splendid 
toilet cover. My mother ia unccusingiy oecd- 
pied with the trou.sseau ; she opens all her 
cupboards and colFers, and. takes fj-om them 
quantities of linen, cloth, furs, curtains, aud 
carpets. I assist her as much as I can j niid 
she is so good as to consult me about many 
I things. She ia scnipulons .about making the 
portions for all Jier daughters exactly equal: 
so very scrujmlous, that she has the cliaplain 
fetched from time to time to judge as ^ 
Christian teacher of the righteousness of hefr 
division. ' 

Tlie tailors and the trimmers who 
arrived from War.saw will scarcely finish 
tlieir M'ork in a month ; the linen is all ready, 
for the ladies of our suite liave helped a great 
deal in making it, and it has been in hand* 
during the last two vear.s. "J’licy are all busy 
now in maiking it with the letters B and K, 
Well they will know how to make these lettem I 

Barbarji’s trousacaii will be magnificent. 
Poor girl ] she docs not know what she shall 
do With so many dresses. Until now .we ‘ 
have had only four apiece : two ’orown woollen 
ones for every-day wear, a white one for 
yundays, aud one more elegant for days of 
ceremony. We found these quite Biifiicient^ 
but my mother says Madame the Starostine 
will require a very different toilette to that 
of Mademoiselle Barbara ; and wdiat is proper 
for a young girl would not be at all lit for a 
married lady. The skein of si'k my mother 
placed iii'Bai'bara’s hands on the day of h^r 
betrothal is being made into a purse for the 
Starost. It was a trial of her patience and 
skill to disentangle it, without breaking 6^ 
sr»iling the silk. She has succeeded Admir^ 
ably ; so, as Macieiiko says, she is quite in a 
lit state to be married. 

(Later still the journalist writes to the 
following effect.) 

The Starost retunied yesterday evening; 
and this morning Barbara found on her woi^- 
table two handsome silver baskets, filled with 
oranges and bon-bons. She distributed some ' 
of them to us her sisters, and the ladies of 
our suite ; the rest she gave to the lady’s 
maids. My mother has presented Barbara 
with two large feather beds, eight large 
pillows of goose-down, and two small pillows 
of Bwans’-down. The covers for the pillows 
are made of linen spun in the castle ; over 
those there ate cases of crimson silk, and 
then handsomely worked lawn Corel's, ridhly 
tiimmed with lace. 
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^After another week or t#o tbere ere some 
other little matters regist^ed.) 

!nie Starost, after having pataed a week 
*with ns, is gone, again ; when he returns next 
it will to carry Barbara away. 1 cannot 
imagine her going away with a man who is 
almost a stranger to Jier, and yet I believe she 
, grows to like him better every clay, though it 
u true that he never talks with her. His 
attentions are confined, entirely to ou’* parents, 
lliat, they say, is the way for a '«?ell-bred 
man always to pay diis addresses, because it 
is by pleasing the family of his expected 
wife that he should endeavour to win her 
affections. 

The wedding will be in three weeks. Bar- 
' bdm has pres^ted a handsome new dress to 
each sister, and one also to every young lady 
in the castle. Nearly all the persons who 
were invited to the wedding are to come, but 
the king iind the pnuces, as I expected, will 
come only by their representatives. 

Time runs on, and the chronicler dilates on 
the arrival of the guests, the filling of the 
castle and all the buildings round about with 
company, the dispatch of the bride’s cliattels 
to Sulgostow, including two great cases filled 
with mattresses, beds, pillows, and carpets, 
coffer of plate, and hundreds of things 
^mdes ; the curtains of blue damask, or- 
^ipiifented with hunches of blue jmd white 
^ oatrich feathers. Borch, the king’s rejire- 
oentative, arrives; so does the Duke of 
CpQi'lAnd’s. 

Their entry was magnificent. Several can- 
non were fired, there was a constant discharge 
of musketi’y, and our dragoons presented 
arms. The band also played at intervals. I 
never in my life saw anything so imposing and 
80 beautiful. To>day the marriage deed was 
drawn up in the presence of all the assem- 
bled guests. I undei'stood notliing of the 
j formalities ; but the presents for the bride 

! were most si^rb. 7'he Starost gave her 

1 three rows of Oriental j>earis, and a pair of 
j diamond ear-rings ; the Palatine, a large 
diamond cross, an aigrette, and a diadem of 
I the same; the colonel, who is ever amiable 
[ and gallant, presented her with a delicious 
watch and cbi^i from Paris, and the Abb6 
Vincent gave her some old teeth and other 
relics. Till now, Barbara has never worn any 
i ornaments; the only thing of the kind she 
has possessed, is a little ring, adorned with the 
image of the Virgin. This, I know, she will 
I not port with, although she has now 8o many 
I costly things. I must leave off writing, 
j cause they have just brouglit me my em- 
I broidered dress, beautifully got up ; the 
work has a very good efiect. I must put 
just a few more stitches to it, and then I 
will carry it to Mademoiselle JLavistowska, 
that she may present it to my sister on her^ 
waking. How pretty she will look in it ! 

(The wedding at last takes place on the 
twsllty-fifMv^of February, and on the day fol- 
I lowi^ the diarist is busy.) 


Maeienko says, a ihousatia nbrsea wef# 

sent after Barbara Krasinska now, th^fy emilA 
not reach her — she has lr,.come Madame thl^' 
Starostine ! ” How can I ever write all that 
took place yesterday ? Early in the morning' 
we all went- to Lissow, where tlik bride and 
bridegroom confessed and received the sacra*' 
ment. They knelt before the great altar, and 
after mass the priest gave them the benedio*- 
tion. Barbara — I was enchanted with her for 
it— had put on my pretty morning dress ; but’ 
the weather being very cold, she was obliged to 
wear oveFit* a white satin pelisse, lined with 
fur, which rather tumbled it. From her head^ 
a white blonde veil fell to her feet. 

On returning to the castle, a great bre^* 
fast was served ; after which Barbara retired 
to her rdoru, my mother and twelve married 
ladies accompanying her, to preside over her 
toilet. She was then attired in h. rich whito 
moire dress, trimmed with Brabant laco, 
worked with silver. She wore a long train. 
At her waist she had a bouquet of rosemary, 
find in hor baira branch of the same, fastened 
by a golden clasp, on which was engraven the 
ihitc of her marriage, and a complimentary 
verse suitable to the occasion. Barbara 
looked very beautiful in this dress. My 
mother would not allow her to put on any 
of the jewels, for she said, bedizened 
bride becomes a weeping wife.’* I am sure 
Barbara need not become that, for sho has 
cried out, in the last few days, a whole life’s 
tears. 

In the bouquet that was worn by my sister 
at her waist, tlicro had ])een put a gohlen coin, 
struck on tlie day of her birth, a piece 'of 
bread, and a little salt ; for we believe that 
when this custom is observed the married 
pair will never bo in want of funds or food. 
We add also a morsel of sugar, lo make mar- 
riage palateable to the last. "* 

I and eleven other young ladies, none older 
than eighteen, preceded Barbara to the draw^ 
ing-rooni ; we were all in white dresses, and. 
had flowers in our hair. Tlie Colonel and the 
Abb6 Vincent were awaiting us at the ett- 
trance to 'the great saloon, and the Starost, 
with twelve cavaliers, advanced to meet us as 
we entered. After them was carried a lazge 
tray, loaded with bouquets of rosemary apA' 
myrtle, with citron and oraHke blossoms, tied 
with white ribbon. W e had taken with us 
and silver pins, with which to attach theiu ip. 
ourdresses. My mother and the othPr ladtes 
who presided over all the ceremonies hadveity 
carefully instructed ns concerning our ^1^ ; 
haviour; but, although we had paid thO' 
greatest attention to our lessons, as soon as wn 
pcassed into the drawing-room ail were faap^ 
gotten. We began by placing onr bouqoeps pA 
our waists, with a ver^ serious air, but thed 
we felt irresistibly inolined to laugh. ' 
behaved in so silly a way, and did ev«ryt;hifi^; 
so awkwardly, that we were quite asbamed^c^ , 
ourselves; but our follies wsiui all 
overlooked. To teUAbe trutl^ X^do^iMfr 
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wc^erat ii^fbr l.b^v!e.of^ti noticedi that few 
ne^piie ara offended at yowag girls, especially 
^han they are trim ana pretty. 

' Qurigaiety affected old and young. There 
itiaa HQ emi to the demand for bouquets, and 
many asked who had no right to them, 
W6 supplied all with a good grace. The huge 
pyrainhl of flowers soon disappeared, and as 
we liad not nearly store enough of gold and 
silver pins, so we were obliged to have recourse 
to. common ones ; hut as we gave them they 
vei« received with pleasure. Very ^oon the 
room came to look like a garden' »in full 
Uoom. 

At last the folding doors were thrown wide 
open, and Barbara, supported by two ladies;, 
made her appearance. She was all tears, ancl 
advanced with trembling steps, striving all 
the while to restrain the sobs that shook her 
bo.soiu. The Starost, with a comiiassionate 
look, advanced to meet hci-, took her by the 
hand, and led lier before our parents. Tliey 
knelt down and received their blessing. 
Then they rose and walked round the room, 
each person wishing tlicm happiness. 1’iicn 
aU the coLujMiny pro^'ceded to the castle 
chapel. The Abbe Vincent stood before the 
altar. The counsellor Borch, the representa- 
tive of the king, and Kocliar.ow’ksi that of the 
Duke of (Jourhmd, each offerctl a han<l to 
Bai'bara, and the Starost gave his to Made- 
moiselle Malahowaka and to me. My parents, 
the rest of our family, and all Iho guests, 
walked after us two by two. Nothing w-as 
heard but the rustling of silk dres.ses. .An 
immense number of wax caudles burnt on 
an^l around the altar ; a ricli cloth of gold 
q-Tifl silver tissue covered tlic steps ; and 
two knee-cusliioiis in crimson velvet, on which 
were embroidered our arms, and those of the 
Swidzinskis, stood ready for the use of 
bride and bridegroom. They knelt down ou 
tiiem, and the bridesmaids and the grooms- 
men stood right and left of the altar. I hehl 
a golden plate, on which wej-e the two wed- 
ding rings. My father juid mother .stot)d up 
bekijnd Barbara, and the Palatine bebiuil 
bta eon. 

Then, the Veni Creator resounded through 
Uiei^apel, the Abb6 Vincent pronounced a 
long discourse, almost wholly in Latin, and 
tliC marriage seni|»e j’eally began. Notwith- 
^|:ai)kding Barbara's tears and sobs, she made 
the reeponaes well enough. After exchanging 
zinga the newly married people once more 
threiir themselves at the feet of my pai-ents, 
and received their blessing. At this moment, 
at a signal from the master of the ceremonies, 
•the Xti^dian vocalists, who had been sent for 
exptessly fi'om Warsaw, began singing, accom- 
panUd by the music of the band. Outsiiie the 
our dragoons kept up a continual dis- 
(ff musketry, ana at intervals fired off 
the eatmou. When jat last this noise ceased, 
possible to be heard, my father 
Bsgadiops speech, by which Barbara 
was eb, she was quite 


incapable of making any reply, and ^in 
threw herself at her parents’ feet, ‘ ^&ey ■ 
tenderly raised her ; compliments and 
citations poured in from all sides, and' in, - 
the midst of the lull stream of them we 
marched back to the drawing-room. Soofoi 
afterwards dinner was announced, and we 
adjourned to the great dining hall. The tables 
were arranged in the form of the letter B ; 
the seiwiee was magnificent. In the centre 
was an edifioo of sugar, four feet high, which 
had cost the confectioner ja fortnight’s labour 
U) pi-epai’e. It represented the temple of 
Hymen, adorned wdth allegorical figures, and 
.surmounted i)y the arms of the Kratniiskis and 
the Swidzinskis, surrounded by a wreath of 
inscri])tions in French. There were many 
other beautiful things, such as china figures, 
and gold and silver baskets ; for, in fact, the 
table was so covered, tliat our dwarf Peter 
eoulil not have found a place on it for one of 
his feet, much less liave walked about between 
the dishes, as he does sometimes by my 
father’s wish. 

It was impossible for me to reckon up the 
f(‘aat, and f fancy the cellarer must have 
missed count of the bottles of wine that he 
sent up. 1 only know that there wiis a tun ' 
of Hungarian wine tnnpUed during the dinner,' 
It was called Mademoiselle Barbara’s wineji^ 
for, in accordance with au ancient custom, 
my father had bought it on the day of her 
birth, intending it to be drunk at her wedding. 
To.Msts succeeded each other with scarcely any 
intermission. They drank to the newly-mar- 
j-ied ])Hir, to the state, to tlu^ king, to the 
Duke of Courland, to the prince primate, 
to the clergy, to ilie host and liostess, and to 
the ladies. After each toast tiie glasses were 
broken, a cannon was fired, and a bhtst was 
blown on a trumpet. When the dessert was 
ended, all tliis noise was succeeded b}' the 
greatest stillness, ami wo Jiad an idea tliat my 
lather was about to give the signal lor rising 
from table : we wcie quite mistaken. He 
called fur the master of the household, to 
whom ho gave some order in a low voice ; 
upon which he loft the room, and soon, 
returned, bringing with him a little black 
morocco box, that I bad never seen. My 
father opened it, and took out a golden cup 
iu the form of a cro'^, studded with precious 
stones. He showed it to the company, and 
told them it had descended to him, through 
a long line of ancestors, and that he had never 
touched it since his wedding-day. The cellarey 
ilien handed him a large bottle, covered with 
dust ; and my father informed us, with an 
air ot pride, that the wine iu it. was a hundred 
years old. He emptied the contents of the 
bottle into the cup, and, as the cup was larger 
than the bottle, added some of tlie same wfine 
from another flask, then emptied his goblet at 
one draught, to the health and prosperity of 
tiride aSid bridegroom. 

This toast was received with enthusk^. 
Music became louder than ever, and the cunr- 


nco^s aii thuiwQrfecl^t ^zi'ce f ' llie cup Went ! 
tWromidof the table, and Into it and out] 
of it .there passed another hundred bottles I 
of old -wiiie. After this evei^ one left the 1 
table— the gentlemen as •well os they could J 
'•with after dinner feet. 

J&y this time it •was night ; the ladies there- 
fore retired to their rooms to dress for the 
' ball ; pnly the bride and bridesmaids remained 
as they were. When the fumes of the wine 
Juid disposed a little, dancing was talked of, 
and the king’s representative opened the ball 
with Barbara. A polonaise was first danced, 
then came minuets and quadrilles ; but, 
when the comiiany grew to be more ani- 
mated, mazuikas and cracoviaks usurped 
their places, gentlemen became energetic — 
(regular hop-Poles.) Kochanowsld, the Buke 
“ of Uoiu'land’s representative, dances the era- 
coviak admirably. The person who is at the head 
of the line in this dance sings a coiqdct which 
the others all repeat, so Kochanowski impro- 
vised one oil the occasion, something like this : 
Oh to-day I would neither he cuipeior nor king, 

I but envy one man, 1 desire hut one thing; 

Oh that 1 were the Starust, ami IBathnra my bride, 
l*d ask nothing else in the woiKI beside! 

At last the dancing and the drinking, which 
liad again begun, were interruptecl, and a 
cl^r was set in the centre of the room. 
T&, bride seated herself in it, and the twelve 
, bwdeshiaids began to unfasten her coifiure, 
filnging all the while in the most melancholy 
tone ; “ Barbara ! it is all over then ; you .are 
lost to us j you belong to us no more ! ” My 
mother took the branch of rosemary from her 
3»air, and Madame Mtdachowska put in its 
place a little lace cap. I would liave laughed 
heartily at this change, had I not seen Bvtr- 
bara all-in tears. The cap suited her face to 
perfection, and everybody told her her 
husband would love her — very, very 
dearly. Who could doubt it ; how could 
lie help loving such a sweet dove of a 
creature ! i 

This ceremony over, dancing wjis recom-| 
meneed ; and, out of respect for the cus- 
tom introduced by the court, the bride 
danced ihe drada?!/ mlh the king’s rqpreseii- j 
tative. Then , jjhc band jdayed a grave polo- 
naise ; the Palatine oficred his hand to Bar- 
bax’a, -walked a few measures with her, .and 
then consigned her to the next gcntlernaii, who 
in ,tnm again relinquished her to another, 
und so on, till the bride ha<l dmiccd with 
every one in the room. As the polonaise is 
niore of a promenade than a dance persons 
of all ages figure in it. My father, at last, 
after making one round with the bride, gave 
her up to tlie Stoost, and in so doing gave 
her up for ever. The ball ended with this 
])ql(»naise, .and my mother .advised all of us 
t^go, to rest, ' 

^ The married ladles afterwards conducted ! 
l^arhara to the chamber that had been pre-l 
])ared her, and there, , I am told, | 
Hpeecbes -were again made, recommehaa- 


tions given, feQciiatiomi' lUEoreiL 
ished. , ' *’ ■' ' 

Bear Barbara, I hope th^werie^te 
all her team. , ^ ^ ' 

A GOOD BETTSHING.' '■ 

The PatentTrichosaron ! Never mintf tli^e' ; 
meaning of the word ; it is a cood long haid ' ' 
word, and must me.an sometliing or otheri ’ 
We are bound to suppose that some two 6r 
three oyt of the four syllables convey the . 
meaning jlihat, “although possessing in Use 
an almost incredible cleansing power, yet 
it (the Trichosaron) does not produce the'^ 
slightest iri'iiation of the skin of the head, 
which BO frequently creates dandriff, and' 
even premature baldness ; ” and there mu6t 
he some }).art of the word, too, clearly imply- 
ing that “ the peculiar mechanical construc- 
tion .accomplishes the two operations of 
cleansing and polishing simultaneously, thus 
leaving Thi: Hair Beautifully Soft AifD 
OLossy, unattainable by any other means.” 
When, ifi addition to all this, it is considered 
that, “ to meet the recpiirenients of all, they 
(the plural of ^J’rieliosaron) .are made of 
Six different de'^iree.s of quality, varying j 
frt»m very hard to veuy soft ! ’* it -will at 
once be seen how impossible it is that hair | 
treated by hucli an .aj)paratus can be other- i 
wise than beautiful. 

And even though the Trichoaaron should 
fail in its duty, thej-e is the Sine Manubrium 
to fall back upon ; so that we shall still be 
able to “do *’ our hair. Of course, every one 
can see that Sine Manubrium means a hair- 
brush without a handle ; a hair-brush ovalin 
form “ the back grasped as it usually is, even 
when there is a haiidle.” Of course, the two j 
words indicate that, “ the hairs being fixed ! 
obliquely, one brush acts as a comb and a 1 
Inird brush, a soft brush, and two medium ! 
penetr;iting brushes, of different actions, by [ 
merely turning it.” That “they take only | 
half the room of the old fashioned sort, and i 
make the hair beautifully glossy and curly,” 
is, of course, quite as evident in this case as - 
in that of the Trichosaron. It will not be ' 
dlfiicult, either to credit the assertions that, 
the Sine Mnuiiibrium may also render service' 
as a cloth cs-brush, that “ on two passes' - 
of the rough side cleafaes that the sdft , , 
side -will suffice to immediately remove tW 
dust; that the nap of the cloth Is n<it! ' 
injured ; find that “the clothes will look'hqV' , 
tw-ice as long.” All this, we say, might have' . 
been easily foreseen from the look of the name'’ 
itself; but who would have supposed tihe^ ’ 
Census Commissioners were an^hlng in 
common with the Sine Manubrium 1 “ If 'it( 
had been possible wlien taking the Census; 
ascertain the number of personsin eveiy 
dred who tidce hold Of the handle whileiidiili&g 
their hair-brash, how‘ many ^re 

have been ? Not tern The exjjerrehce efiridst . 
perfumers would thih** .tiielnfet^auce . 




thaii ten per een^Vj in0^ ho^9 and niaFe. fe.wesjb 
[tm a naixoile tb tUeir Iiair-Wusues, inore.j ttio$t bristles £o tbeir neighbbivr^' 


. reqture a naixdle to tueir Iiair-braslies, inore.{ most bristles to tbelr heighb6Viri9r ' 

per pent, ought to use the Sine : such a country, Dairen as the 'rej^ciS13>‘jitV 
' Hanubritini. j has immeiiso iorests of those, trees in Wbi6k & ' 

■JjVo; are half incliued to wish that ] rather under which, hogs delight to pick dp a , ! 
English houses had wa^ied parquetry ; living. There are large establishments, tOo^ ‘ 
tloOra instead of carpets, that we luight ' in which oxen are slaughtered for the siike. of 
apjHjeciate M. Dufour’s kindness in in- ; their hides and tallow ; and there are nice i 
vttiting the Brosse Mocanique, for rub- pickings in such places for the porcine tribe' | 
bihg,,and polishing such floors. We know — the nog being a sort of optimist, finding * 
littl® about the matter in England, but, in . good in everything. Tlie good feeding iipb ' 
Fraaice these waxed floors are very genei*al. merely renders the hog fat, but the fatnei^ ' j 

CJntU now, M. Bufonv tells ns, “ Les ouvriers renders bis bristles susceptible ofeasy extraO- ; 

cireurs d’apparteinents,” — or wo may as well tioii. The bristle harvest is no small aflVtir.' \ 
give it at once in M. Dufour’s English, which Like the hair-lnirvcst in France^ which I 

is not a bad speciiuou of tlie curioUs English we lately had occasion to dilate upon, it is n i 

produced by French manufacturers in some grand time when the agents come round to 
, of their advertisements : — llitborto, as fuiy collect the crop. What sort of prices tUo ' 
one may know, the men entrusted with the agents give, is a mystery we are unable 
care ot rubbing the apartments, wi're obliged ‘ u> solve ; but the bristles arc conveyed by 
to make use of bruslies lied to their feet, a ; these agents to the great fairs held ' periodi- 
veiy defecluous system as well for tlie fatigue • cally in iliissla : auu at these fairs merchants 
which they are to undergo, as for the deplo- I from St. Petersburg and Odessa make tlieir . 
rablc eilccts which it piMLluces ; this sy^^tem purclinscs. The (;rop 2 >ing, and transimrtin^, 
is especially most diingerous for the leiuiniue and soiling, are so managed that, if jmssible, 

BOX, and it oiiglii to bo observed that those j the cio-goes shall be sbi2)t>ed off for foreigU 
who have been obliged to make use of these ; ex]K>rt before the Baltic and the Black Sea 
tied brushes, at a certain age can no more | become frozen over. The bristles, varying 
practise that kind of Avork. Sensible of these : from three or four to nine o^ ton inches iii 
difficulties, and the dreadful consequences ’ length, vary much in quality ; the white are* ^ 
wliich result from the imijerfectious of Uio | better than the yellow, the yellow bcttei* 
usual brush, the inventor of the mechanic , than the black ; the w iry are better than the 
brush arrived at a double end : at first, from lim]) ; and the moderately long are better 
a motive of humanity, ill lindiiig out the i>ro- , than the very long. The bristles are tie<l 1 
diiction of a loss toilsome instrument, and the . into buudlea, and tlie bimdlos are packed into 
eflects of wdiich might be less liiirtful, that is ; casks coniaiiuiig four or five hundred pounds 
to say, an instrument of jirogivss, with whieli ' w’^cight each. Onr brush-makers are some- 
W’e might obtain a Ijeller eliect oil account of , times indebted to Westphalia, whose hogs ‘ 
the new conditions of its construetiou.*’ In j can afford bristles as well as liams ; and 
that last sentence M.Dutour has contrived to ! sometimes to Austria, whose forests afford 
render himself tolerably un ini cUigi bio ; but | abundant hog-meat; and sometimes to 
from the French dcsei ii»tioii, the Brosse : France and Belgium, which siqiply bristles in 

Mccaiiiquc, seems to be a kind of framewmrk limited quantity and fine quality ; but Itussia 

into which the bristles are fixed at the is the great source of supjily. 
bottom, and which is worked by the strength Ivussiaii and Polish hogs are not more ' 

of the arms instead of the shullling move- cleanly than other hogs. Tli(‘lr bristles ^ 

of the feet ; there is an aii^iaratiis ai'C dirty and piggish, and require much 

witKhi the frame-work Ioa* enabling the user cleansing. First of all, iniircparing theia 
to adjust and re-ori-ange tlie bristles as their for the mai'ket, they are assorted into ' 
ends wear away. We aro quite w illing to colours aiul qualities — the blacks, tlie greys, 
therefore, that the Brosse Meeaiiique the yellows, the whites, and the lilies ; and 
a ilseful improvement. then' they receive a thorough good dressing. i 

'^Tjtuflbrushquostioniiiay be said, figuratively The root-ends are carefully kejAt together; 
j ji^illiterally, to bristle ujj before us in greater the long are separated fi'oii the short, anil' 
idaportance than most ^lersous would imagine, tho bristles are combed and combed ainl j 
with the wax-ends for our Crispins, combed again with a kind of wool-combcr’.s ' 
oxid, materials for our brush- makei-s, implement, until they become as sleek as | 
demand for bristles is quite enor- may bo. And then, if specuil fancy w’ork i 

Only think of our importing more be looming in tho distance, the dressed j 

than 1<wo million pounds of bristles every hairs are further subjected to the process of 
veat,[ irrespective of tliose which grow on the picking, which is often children’s work, and 
nacics of true-born British hogs ! Why it is which consists in picking out of the bundle ' 
that n' hog’s brisUe^ is more useful for such every individual liair which differs in tint 
ptappses tlian the haU* of horse, ox. or aheej), from the general mass. A yet more deter- 
a mjierosQopic examination would possibly mined search Tor cleanliness leads to the^ 
reveal of^he fact itself there ciin scouring of the bristles^ which renders them ^ ' 

Ira no doubt! Those countries which rear not merely clean, l^ut mUoh whitened in colour. ' 
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Let 110 01116 anppo^' that a 

mere iitaertion of mere bristles into mere 
pieces of wood. It has a classification almost 
as complete as that of a branch of natural 
history. First, come the two great groups of 
. single brashes, and compound brumes : the 
single brushes being those whicfii consist of 
^ a single buuille or tuft; and. the compound 
brashes being those formed of several small 
bundles or tutls, separately inserted in a 
' stoch or handle. Then, among single brushes 
we may distinguish three kinds — ^those in 
which^ the brash is inserted in the handle ; 
those in which the handle is inserted in Ihe 
brush ; and those in which the tufts are ]ai<l 
' side by side, like the pipes of a mouth-organ. 
And we may separate the compound brushes 
into two parties — ^j)an-work and drawn-work 
'brushes: designations having relation to the 
mode in which the bristles, or hairs, are in- 
serted in their places. And, if we require 
evidence tJiatthe classification may go farther 
and farther, we have only to see how great 
is the variety of brashes with which society 
favoured. . Paiutiug-hiushcs, dusting- 


T~ 


brushes, artisi’s-brushes, whitewash-brushes, 
distemper- brashes, bannister-brushes, scrub- 
bin^brushes, clothes-brushes, shoc-bruBlies, 
tboth- brushes, nail-brashes, shaving-brashe.s, 
, ;hair*brushe8, flesh-brushes, bottle-brashes, 
(bat-brushes, velvet-brushes, carjiet-brooms, 
'hearth-brooms, stair-brooms, birch-brooms, 
long-brooms, stable-brooms, wdiisk-brooms. 

The pencil used by the artist, encased by a 
quill, is one of the simplest of all bnislies, 
and yet its manufacture requirc^s .somo nicety. 
In nearly all cases the tai)er ends ol hau-s and 
bristles are left exposed, to form the brush ; 
while the root ends are bound to the luindle. 
The handles may he of beech, or birch, or 
oak, or alder, of sycamore, lime, satin- 
wood, rose-wood, of bone, horn, ivory 
or ebony, according to the kind and pur- 
p9Se, and price ; but the artist’s pencils 
have long fiftraight handles of some light 
wood. The delicate little pencils for water- 
colour painting are not made of such stern 
materials as hog’s bristles ; they clitim 
the soft hair obtained from the tail of the 
sable, the marten, the badger, or some otlier 
soft-furred aAtimal. The hairs are scoured 
in alum- water ; they are steeped in clean 
warm water; they are dried and combed; 
they are sorted into little parcels, according 
to their length ; they are pmced (enough for 
one pencil) in a little receptacle, and held 
tightly while a bit of thread is bound round 
them, near the roots ; they are trimmed by 
the aid of scissors, and then tliey are ready 
to be insei ted in their quill-holdcrs. These 
quills are of the swan, the turkey, the goose, 
the duck, the lapwing, the pigeon, the crow, 
or the lark, according to the size of the 
pencil to be made. When the quill has been 
softened and swelled in hot water, the little 
tuft of hair is introduced at the larger end, 
and pallid forward, by an ingenious little 


contrivMice to tSio smaUesfc> eid ' 

I when the quill cools and ah^ks, it 

tuft tightly. It is by the delicate 
women more successfully than by mem that 
the hairs of tji® pencil are sp arrangS that 
their ends may be made to converge to a'dne 
point when moistened and drawn* between 
the lips, — a matter of much importance to 
the dainty work of the miniature painter. 
The larger kinds of pencils used by oil- 
painters rather than water-colour painters 
have the hairs inserted in a tin tube instead 
of a quill. 

The bristle brashes, of course, cannot be 
such nice holiday work as the camex-hair . 
pencils ; and y&t there are many curious 
processes required in their production. 
Brushes shaped in other respects like these 
pencils, but too laige for quills or for tin 
tubes, have the hairs bound round very 
l-ightly, and tied to the end of a Wooden 
handle, cut in a forked shape to assist in 
obtaining security; and a compact coil of 
glued twine serves to biud all together. Such 
brushes as the large painting and dusting 
l)rushc.s, uscjI by hoiise-paintors, in which 
the hamllc is inserted in the tuft of hair, 
require, of course, a different mode of treat- 
ment. The hairs or hristkys are tied closely 
together with string, with the pointed end of 
tlie^ w'cdge-shaped handle just inserted in 
their centre ; tlie handle is then driven in 
w’lth givat Ibice, until the tlii'jk or larger 
end finds itself burioil among the bristfes. 
Wc all know wdiat the “small end of the 
w^edge ” does, in parliament and elsewhere ; 
and w'c can easily see how the sii^ill end of 
the wedge-handle being once among the 
bristles, the bristles must become gradually 
compressed and ti^ditened. Such a brush is, 
in fact, a hollow cylinder of bristles, although 
it docs not present such an appearance ; and 
to this hollow cylinder family, however 
diflTcrent in other features, belong the carpet- 
broom and the bircli-brooiu. An extension 
of the family is met with in what are called 
stock-brushes, such as are employed for 
whitewashing and di.stempering ; in which 
three or four cylinder brushes ai’e rouged 
side by side, and fixed to a flat stock or 
handle. 

W orkmen are famous for using terms 
no one else can understand. We might h)p|: 
at a long-broom, or a bannister-broom^ • 
hearth- broom, until our eyes achech aud 
fail to see why its manufacture shou^ be 
called pan-work, or set-work. Theiu 'ir,' 
doubtless, some good cause, however, for 1^6 
desmnations. Whatever it may meam\a 
good plain honest long broom may be token, 
as an example of pan-work. There mre. tuits 
or knots of bristles, Inserted separate^ , in 
holes bored in a wooden stock to a cettaln 
depth ; the holes are bored obHqudy 
bristles are intended to radiate or , 
out; or the face of the^toe]^ Is tender^ 
convex to ensure this spreadinM The bristlCC 
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are ^oH^Gted t&to tnfto ; they are 

mi. riBgiUai^ iKfc one end ; they 
are '&ped i^to melted pitch, and a piece of 
terilfd & hound round thent; the knot thus 
n^e is again dipped in meited'pitch, and is 
inserted in its appropriate h^e with a kind 
oi' f^tre^ing motion which ensures its stability. 
If the product be of the broom genus, the 
brlaties are left of their full length ; but if it 
' be a brush requiring harder material, the 
bristlel are out at the outer or dag end. 

But these common, humble, cheap, inferior, 
working-day brooms and brushes are not to 
be named on the same day with anotlier kind 
made by draw-work instead of pull-work (to 
use another workshop phrase). Most of ine 
and sharp-haired family such as scrub- 
bing-brushes, shoe-brushes, clothes-brushes, 
tooth-brushes, nail-brushes, hair-brushes, 
desh-brushes, and so forth, are examples of 
draw-work. The stock of tlio brusli is bored 
with holes to such a depth as the bristles are 
required to reach ; and a smaller hole is then ! 
bored throut'h the remaining thickness of the I 
wood in a Hue with the centre of each large . 
hole. Tlie cunning workmen then draws a ; 
little bunch of bristles into each hole, doubled 
into a bight, rouud a piece of wire, which he 
works through the small hole ; he passes the ' 
mtue piece of wire from hole to hole, drawing 
a doubletl tuft in at every movement, so that 
the tufts may be saul to be all threaded upon ' 
one wire. 1’he expo.sed ends of all the bristles 
ai’e then cut square and even. But the wires 
form a sort of iattice-\vork at the back, which : 
would hurt the hand of the user, lienee a sort | 
of veneering : the wired back of the brusli is ■ 
covered with a thin veneer of wood, wliicli ‘ 
may be made a means of adornment, in tooth- 
brushes, where the back presents too narrow a j 
sur^ce foi* veneering, the wire is sunk in; 
grooves below the general level of the sur- 
face ; and in some kinds of delicate work, 
called li-eiianing, the wires act through the 
sides of the brush, by ineaps of holes, which 
are afterwards plugged up. Some brushes 
have nearly a thousand holes di’illed in them, 
eac^ of which requires to have its tuft of 
bristles drawn in. 

Bristles unquestionably exert a more sweep- 
Ing influence in domestic economy than any 
material for brushes and brooms ; but 
.itiiiiy are not quite alone in their glory. There 
^ hail's of the camel, marten, sable, and 
before noticed, as being ren- 
available to the artist. There are norse- 
j^ats’-hair, used for hat-brushes. There 
iiafie"m>res of whalebone used for brushes 
piore thou usual hardness. There are fibres 
hard and tough dark-coloured vegetable 
t^^tance celled bi^ for stable brooms and 
etliccr coarse purposes. There is the well- 
.. kB^!^,<birch-broom, of ancient renown. There 
is the llght-eoloured wisk, or whisk, famishing 
‘material ibr car^t-bmoms. There is 
f^e coi)^ or cocoa-nut fibre, which, whether 
madie uitia blooms, brushes, mats, matting, 


druggete, cafilkhaig^<ai& 

hi^ character giten to it fbr iudestructilbility. 
This coire is the fibrous envelope of the oobna- 
nut ; the rind is forced from the slHUl by 
means of a sharp spike ; it is soaked in lyater 
for several months, and then beaten and 
rubbed, and the fibre at length separates from 
the kind of bark to which S; is attached. 

Our old acquaintances, the Trichosaron, th'h 
Sine Manubrium, and the Brosae M6caniqae 
pour les Parquets, oi'e not the only notable 
achlevemeuta in brush-making. There -is a 
patent method of fixing the tufts in dovSr 
tailed gi'ooves, to obviate tlie necessity for 
draw- work. There are the patented brushes, 
with flexible backs, in which the tufts axe 
attached to pieces of leather. There are 
brushes with conical holes to receive the tufts ; 
brushes made of spun-glass for using with 
corrosive acids ; brushes made of a covering 
of plush on a foundation of white flock, for 
certain delicate uses. Whether the brush- 
makers of the present day know the name of the 
Beverend Gilbert White, we cannot say ; but 
the author of the Natural History of Selborne 
once told the housewives of England that veiy 
useful brooms can be made of the stalks 
of the Poly trie um commune, or giant golden 
maiden-hair ; thatwhenthis moss-like substance 
is well combed and dressed, and divested of ^ 
its outer skin, it becomes of a beautiful bright 
cliesinit colour; and that, being soft and pliant, 
it is likely to be useful for the dusting of l^da, 
curtains, carpets, diangiiigs, and the like. 

A. TOUE IN BOHEMIA. 

1 HAVE travelled in Bohemia, and have 
been of it : a Boiiemian. I know its ways 
and means, its larger Iniquities and lesser 
foibles ; and X am here to tell what 1 know 
of it, truly. 

Amid a reduudaiit population and a ple- 
thoric civilisation, the Bohemian Eepublic 
has gradually grown u]) to be a power, 
patent though unrecognised, sensible though 
scarcely visible, influential though despised. 
The Bohemian interest is representable, and 
has its representatives, now-a-days, just as 
the manufacturing interest, the shipping 
interest, the landed interest, and tlie reli- 
gious interest have their representatives ; and 
though there be no honourable member for 
Bohemia returned to the House of Commons, 
there are a good many honourable members 
in Bohemia and of Bohemia, who are Bo- 
hemian altogether in feelings, in Circum- 
stances, and in connections. 

Tlio Bohemians 1 tell of are the gipries of 
civilisation. Their skins may be mir, their 
eyes blue, their skill In telling fortunes, in horse- 
couping and horse-chanting, and in speaking 
the Bommaney language may be limited ; they 
may prefer the shelter of a tiled roof to that of 
a blanket tent, and be perfectly flee from sur- ' 
reptitious predilections for linen on hedges 
and the poultry of their neighbours; tbut 
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tliey jird IjbS^iiean^C) ns preda>* aelM«y« ^hemiaakin* and those nrlio have 

iory; if^ incom^bly i^luOtant to am reptt* Bohemiamsin throat v^n them.' 1 
iable'task, and' as diiigent in any knavish however, in the present ii]«tano% atiMpt to 
operattoh ; as dissipated, careieSB, improvident, adopt this syslezn of olaesidcation, ^bttt ^iU 
and munlcjpaDy worthless, ns any Oaloro or cull my few samples of Bohemians rather 
Hotnmaney ch^ that tlie Bolyglottiau Mr. with referenqe to tlie rank they hold' in tho 
Boitoti^'faas ever told us of. But the Bohe- republic of Bohemia than to the oirctuh* 
miahs 6f civilised society are so far differ- stances under which they embraced .that 
ent from their brethren of Egypt that they condition of life. : * 

recognise no chief — no king, queen, or The old nobility, for the preservation ot , 
tetrarch ; that they obey no laws, save those which it is so essential, according to Yqnng; 

■ of their own sweet wills ; that they migrate Euglandism, that wealth and eommeroe^ 
indiscHminately from tribe to tribe ; that laws and llBaming, slmuld die, is by nb 
they intewnarry freely (wlieh they can) \vitli means deficient in the Bohemian element, 
the Nas&arenes or reapeetahle people ; that The republic has numerous citizens in the 
they are not, as gipsies are, born Boliemians House of Peers, and among the untitled but 
of .necessity, but fall, or are led, or wander still esseiitifdly patrician branches of the 
, heedlessly into Bohemia ; and, finally, that aristocracy. Wliat a thorough deuisou of 
far from liaving the i-ooted antipathy to Bohemia, for instance, is the right honourable 
decent society and a settled condition of the Earl of Pourcloze. Brian de la Bond,, 
life which the gipsy tribe have, your inodorii Earl of Foureloze and Baron Monlegage, 
Bohemian is coiitinu.ally haunted by the has been of Bohemia any time these fifty 
ambition (seldom fullilled) to forsake his years. His father’s grandfather was the 
ATigabond ways ; to wash, shave, leave ofl notorious Tom Bond who was so useful to 


savk, and live cleanly like a gentlcmiin. 


8ir llobert Walpole, and found his coronet at 


I cannot attempt to define the limits or hist prcity much as the eock in the fable 
boundaries of Bohemia ; for it has none. Its found tlic jewel in the farm-yard. The 
head may be in the Queen’s palace, aud its Bonds, however, soon discovered that they 
extremities in the hovel of the beggar. TJiere were a branch of the Be la Bonds, who canm 
are bits of Bohemia scattered all over tlie over with the Conqueror of course, and all 
'United Kingdom : and if, at some revievr of the rest of it ; one of whom was private 
the bo<ly social, an order were given for all secretary to the Nonmau monarch, and was 
who owned to the name of Smith and all who by liim created Lord Sign and Seal, a title 
*-^ 0 , not owned, but possessed the character which aiterwjirds unjustly alienated from 
of Bohemiauiam— to fall out of the r»auks, it the family. Tom Bond, in the first instance 
is niy opinion thiit the number of the Smiths B:u*on, then Viscount Mordogage, left Lis title 
and the number of the Bohemians would not aud estates to liis eldest son Alberic ; wlio, 
be very unequal. Every class, aud tribe, becoming even more useful to Mr. Pitt tlian his 
and clique in society ; every trade, profes- father had been to Sir Itobert Walpole, was 
sion, calling, and avocation — every cell in the created Earl of Fourcloze. TJiis excellent 
great mundane bee-hive possesses its Bohe- nobleman was enthusiastically devoted to 
mian element. The army, the ikiv\% the field sports, and died in a fit of apoplexy at a 
pulpit, tlie bar, the press, the counter, the cock-figlit. The two first possessors of 
desk, the kerb-stone, and the gaol, send forth the title had been remarkably saving and 
their recruits to swell the Bohemian accumulative peers, and were enabled ^ 
aiypuy. Coui’t and fashion can no more boast leave to tlie third, the right honourable Ulric^ 
of or bewail their Boheminuism, than law and e.stales of great value, and ready cosh in 
the church aud commerce ; the severities of abundance. The third lord, however, to use 
sectarianism, the rigidities of money-hunting, a thorouglily Bohemian phrase, blued the 
' the asceticism of business, the preoccupations lai'ge possessions bequeathed to him in every 
of statesnnuiship, the endless cogs and wheels imaginable species ot Bohemian extravagance, 
and pendulums, aud bolts and bars, with He raised a regiment during the Amerie^O 
which mankind have fenced about the social war, and paid for it — ^partially. He made 
cluck to^lTegulatc and steady it, and cause it grand tour thrice ruuuiug, played , ‘with : > 
to keep exact time, and chime the liour with Ferdinand Count Fathom, and fosfc. , He 
decent intonations — are all powerless to pulled down Mordegage Hall, and 
subduer Bohemia, which is for ever playing meuced the building of that magnifioei^ , 
tricks witli the bauds of the clock, meddljng structure, Vellum Castle (near Beedsworth^ 
with its w'eights, tamjieriug with its springs, Hampshire), but could never scrape mohpy 
causing it to run down aud go wrong, butnever enough together to finish |t. He ran horm 
to stop ; so as to necessitate from time to time at Epsom, Ascot, Doncaste, and Goodwod,4„ . 
the calling in of some state clock-maker, who and his cracks were always the favourites, 
ofttimes makes only a sorry bungling job in and were , always nearly winning, but 
mending the machine, ^ did. He horsed the Deedsworth mful for 

The inhabitants of Bohemia, like gi'eat men, two seasons, was master and almost o^kier ^ 
maybe divided into ihi*ee grand divisions; of the Hami^hire hotmds ; hjtd ahkfss.iu > 
those who are born Bohemian, those who lead-miaes, coal^ameB^ canal% < i p-nd slato 
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tailor ^1 liqr down sHeua in liis s^ina } 

the jobbed^ortes; before' hlr. Oiblatt.'^^ 
iliscontmue sending in the hauntdiea of 
ton ; before even asUite Hr. I^rdeeid 
Overdue ^vill refuse lending Bomet1u%, be lib 
ever so small a modicum, iipou a stroke of his 
lordship's fist. Ah ! say not that these are 
the days of scepticism. W'hat implicit, what 
devout, what chiJd>liko credence wo place in 
the veriest shams, the grossest impostures, 
the most palpable lies I Sceptics ! We piu 
our faith on a wig. We swear by two square 
iuches of gold lace ; we fall down prostrate 
before a name in a book bound in re^l 
we believe in a cocUeil liat as in 
and yet we boggle over a winking 


QTiaxnbs, whidh trere all sb , 
tive. ^ Hfe had a brick-field \^ere there was no 
clay, and drained marshes that were never 
itbove water. Finally, after having spent all 
hepMsessed and all he could beg, borrow, or by 
any means obtain, he died, in eighteen 
,]»mdred and twelve, to the intense giiefof 
the Jews, of his lawyers, and of his very nu- 
merous fiimily, leaving to his eldest son 
Harold the title, the large (encumbered) 
estates, the splendid (pawned) plate, the 
capital modern furniture, the innumeral)le 
post-obits, the countless debts, mortgages, 
law-suits, annuities and pensions chargeable, 
etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 

'The unfortunate young nobleman who sue- , leather 
ceeded to this disnnd inheritance became of; salvation 


the republic of Bohemia imt from choice, I picture, or a phial of liquifying blood, 
but from necessity. lioliemianism was thrust Ituiu, however, though long delaying, 
upon him. -As he had been iihnsclf during! comes at last to the improvident. Like death 
his father’s lifetime what in tho<5e days was j it spares the regum tuwes no more than the 
denominated wild, and had rmne a goo«l pauiicrum tabenias. The Earl of Fourcloze 
deal in the j>ost-obit and geneial stamped i went to slee]) in his palace at Vollum and 
paper line himself, he had no sooner come to I woke up in Bohemia. The leu tribes of 
his father’s coronet, than ho began to fro- j Israel made a descent upon liis iiilieritance 
quent the Jew.'i ami the lawyers to the full I and divided it between them. Tlie lawyers 
as much ns his papa. And ns Ids Jonlsldp’s | had a saturnalia and feasted on ])archincut, 
racehorses were rumilng at the same time as ' and were drunk with red tape. The baililfe 
his lordship’s acccjitances ; as he \uih con- ' threw off the liveries they hail worn as .a 
tinually liuving fresh estates, boi rowing disguise for years, and wc're reni baililli* and 
money at thirty per cent, to pay for tliem, i men in possession — hook noses, red pocket 
and then selling said estates at a loss to ]>ay liandkerchicfs, ash-slicks, and all onco more, 
the interest of the borrowed money; aslioi'J’he auctioneer wrote a Carmen Timinphalo 
embarked large sums in the establisliment of and called it a cataiogme. ^any talked, more 
a fourth Italian Opera for the nietrojiolis; as . whispered, more still shook their heads, 
be w:is credulously attached to the idea that j according to the Burleigh tlicory of wisdom ; 
a silver ndue existed u])on some land lie had | a few — a very lew pitied, and said poor Loyd 
in Scotlanil, ami spent a lew thousands j Fuurcloze. So they began to sell liim up. 
in search of an id mine, yearly; as he con- 1 They sold tbo town mansion in Nineveh 
sidered himself to be a lir‘il-rate jmlge of Square ; tlie manor house iu AVales, the land 
Italian pictures by the old inaaters, and ! in Seothiud, and the great show palace of 
wasn’t, but was a constaut purchaser, not- j A' elium, with its pictures, and statues, and 
withstanding ; as he had a decided penchant | bronzes ; its cavviugs, tapestries, and stained 
for litigation, and was constantly appealing | glass ; its many thousand ounces of plate ; Its 
to the court above agaiui^l the iiecisioiis of I cut-glass and objects of vertu. * They sold ll^e 
the' court below, which appeals were as con- 1 house and the j)ark — tin? tall trees (which 
«tantly dismissed with costs ; as he speculated , Lord Fourcloze would so dearly have liked to 
to a large amount in railways which obstinate I have sold himself^ if he had dared), the 
parliamentary committees refused to sanction ! pineides, the conservatories, the aviaries, the 
bills tor ; as he kept two or throe dilfereut | jjoacocks, tho deer, the lodge, and the lodge- 
households and families besides his own law- ; gates, and the gat© posts with the two 



e table, and sundry rakes, c^diudrical 
) and little cubes of ivory simtted black, 
^ter, and'whioh involves a pai'fial paralysis 
pf the wrist and elbow, his lordship Imd not 
■enjoyed his titles and estates many years be- 
fore the Bohemian hue of his complexion 
became positively Stygian in blackness. Jt 
takes some time, however, to ruin a lord — at 
least, openly. There is such divinity doth 
hedge the proprietor of a velvet cap with a 
goM tong stuck round with imitation peai'ls, 
tl|tat thougl^he be notoriously insolvent and 
impecuBious, years will elapse before the 


to town and took lodgings in J crinyii Street, 
nominally in the parish of St. James’s but 
really in the province of Bohemia. 

Towards three of the clock on sunny after* 
noous during the season, you may see creeping 
up St. James’s Street a sbrivelled person, 
elderl)% with a fur collar attached to a brown 
coat, patent-leather boots, a glossy wig, a 
shiny hat with a tunied-up brim. Common 
people who were in th^ same state of poverty 
and Bohemiauism as this elderly person, 
would be dull and inisty in appearance ; hut 
being a nobleman, shows his misery in 



gio^ fliuzie) 

dd mtf vHh or 


thiHIgh 1 ftOQi A 

Clei((mwes8. IT^u laay ^ee tlie sa^o elderly 
pereori, on'sunnyafierDooiis oiti of me sea&on, 
cvawl^ lip Uie Westrcliff at Brighton, or 
under the arcade of the Hue de 
Hiroli, br meandering among the bathers, 

Sirter^ gosslpera, and gamblers, round the 
iSiise-Foiitaine at Alx-Ia-Chapelle, or the 
Kursaal at Hombourg. This elderly person 
was once the Bight Honourable TJliic de la 
^Bond, Earl of Fourcloze. He is nothing pjir- 
thmlar now, save a dried-up, ritiued, unprin- 
cipled old man. He “makes debts,” as the 
Jb>ench call it still, but in a small way. Jlis 
addi’ess is Squab’s Hotel, Jermyii Street ; but 
lie resides not chez Squab — oli no, ho is too 

deep in that landlord’s debt for that ; the real ! casemates of the umbrella in question, 
j^sidence of the descendant of the 3!)c la Bonds j Clewline is not at all a Boheiruan ; iie la 
is at Mr. Heeltap’s the bootmaker, number | simply an eccentric lord; and, being im- 
two hundred and twenty-two J oriuyu Street, ■ iiumsely rich, is much respected by the aris- 
wliero he abuses the maid-servant if his red ; tocraoy, by his tenantry, and by the editor of , 
lieVring at breakfast be not ctjoked to his . the Capstanhawser Gazette, in which borough 
liking, and does not pay Ids rent regularly. | he has a sort of ijolitiwil aclvowson. He did, 
If you ask me how this Bohemian lord lives — J some years ago, labour under the trifling 
how he manages to keej) uj) the shiny bat and , im}mtat ion of having kickeil his wife down 
the fur collar, and to travel first-class to Paris | the grand staircase of Caj)stanhawst*r Castle, 
and Hombourg, lean only ansv\er that he (/r>r« I but he .suceessfiilly exonerated himself from 
Bve iiid lives thus. His relatives allow 1dm the charge by stating that the Coiiut<'ss of 
A little, perhans ; he is a lord ‘'for a’ th.'d. ; ” (Jlewliue, wldle descending the staircase, hap- 
'Afid really lords secJu to be able to get their peuing to Ktnmble d(»vn one of the steps, ho 
titles discounted, when they liavc nothing else meivly raised his foot lo assist her descent, and 
convertible, and to exist, som(diow, upon liie so proj> h(‘r up, as it were ; that stumbling 
barehust of being lords, ISo the Iilarl (»f Four- ' down am »ther step, ho raised his foot again, 
cloze drags his slow length along the Bohemia | and so on till the countess reached the bottom 
of St. James’s. He is to be found in all soHs of the staircase in a succession of stnrnblings 


’Us only has 

arch of Bohemiantskxi who Mi6ws the 
the how, anid the teasou why ; I ;«hould lie ' 
false to my adopted eouatiy weiw »I'digh^y ^ 
to disclose the mysUo conditio viyei^J to 
him unafididated to the <jbrand ,t4 ' 

Bohemia. , , * , 

Thomas Lord Harlinspike is 
bright ornament of aristocratic Bolb^mta^ ^ 
The J^rd Thomas’s father is the pf 
Clewline, the son of the great naval pef^. 
Lord Clewline wears low shoes, along green, / 
great coat, and a large gingham umbrella, iu 
which the world 8 a 3'8 that he carries portions 
of his Wge revenues, having been known, 
when sorely pressed, to relieve the necessities 
of liis son from the recesses of the whalebohd 

Lord 
he 


of d'mreputalde Bohemian haunts. In sixtli-,aud ])ropi)ingej-up. Lady i\ refuses to live 


rate clubs, where retired coal- merchants tire with him, whLcb to so good a liusbaiid must 
proud of him and make much of liiiii ami ; be a severe blow ; and more thau that, her 


ti'eat him to wines and meats for his lordship’s! aiding ami abetting her wicked, infatuated. 


sake; in clubs of worse odour still — clubs 
'which Inspector Beresfovd visits with police- 
men, anti dark laiiteruH, and siedge-ham- 
luers, at untimely hours in the moriiiug ; 
in suspicious cigar-sliojis ; at tlic wings of 
queerly managed tbeat7*cs, whore ballets 
are the staple entertainment, and the nian- 
.ngcment is jiroud of my lord’s patron- 
age, and cjin always find an engagement for 


extravagant Bohemian srui jiroves her clearly 
to he in tlie wrong vis-H-vis lier lord both 
morally and malrimoiiially. 

Thomas Lord Msirlinspikew^a.s distinguished 
at Eton by a spilited propensity for credit, 
and a disinclination to settle such so-cabed 
ticks without the direst compulsion ; he shone 
much in paper ciiases, unauthorised boating 
and swimming matches ; and, from the num- 


Mailemiiiselle Anai's, or Mademoiscdle Fifine, j l)er of times he was brought to the block, must 
to oblige my lord. Vou will tell me that the < have heiiefi ted (by exercise) the flexor and 
Earl ot Fourcloze must have other means of extensor muscles of the master's . right 
employll^ent to support all tlie.se expenses,— i arm coiisitlerahly. He formed his acquaint^ 
for all these things cost money ; but I must ' ance with the immortal writers of Greece and 


tell you once for all that the citizens of Bohe- 
mia, as a body, have the privilege of'living no 
one knows how, but still of living much bettor 
than m;ujy persons who earn their bread by 
the ^sweal of their l)row\ The means in 
tTg^r and Lower Bohemia may he cliflerent 
— |®e w\iys more or ]es.s ci'apulous, hut the 
— life, is always attained. The occasional 
epean shirb the always dandy though ofbbimes 
,li»€idy attire, the tolerably regular dinner, the 
^ihcaroely ever failing means of getting drunk, 
l^^ and wasting money in extravagance— come 
Heaven knows where, but they do come; 


Home chiefly through the medium of the 
facile grades to P^masaus called cribs ; ai^d 
left Eton with the reputation of having 
annoyed more dames, frequented during 
cliurch time on Sundays au<l owed money ’ 
at more public -houses, and foug&t more 
pitched battles at Montem time, than any 
other young nobleman of his age and size, 
[le yet lives in the memories of the fags he 
bullied, the sweetstuff - ahopkeepm who 
trusted him, and the clergymen of the eh;Mx^, 
of England who His eaheipr 
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at the Univemifiiy ofOzford wi^ i 



brplitiilti 80 v^ appeartoees chapel 

'wjitli evea afti^cilaPy " lilacked^ ^ne vitli a to those ‘^wallow j^akea. He heemerok^^^op^/- 
pair of ti^boaits appearii^ beneath his hernia almost immediately. Ha rap. 
suiplioe, fiM ^ great many more failures iu but ho paiuted^them, atid nobbled theiUi a^.'; 
Oh^l. attepdance ^altogether; innumerable swapped them/ and did such iuconcmya^y <' 
quarr^ds. with .the' proctor, systematic vio- dirty tricks with them as your poor /, 

lations of all the Ifniversity by-laws, from spendthrift would never dream of. Befbrene'/i 
walking on the college grass-plats to driving was twenty-three ,he was a bankrupt as a 
tandem^ soon rendered his withdrawn horse dealer. Then he was insolvent, being 
from St. Bumptious college a matter of no- described as the Honourable Thomas BufUa 
cessity, and not of choice. He left; and it Mayntogallant, commonly called Loi’d, Mar- 
must be a proud reflection for him now to Unspike, formerly of Sand crack Lodge, near 
think that, from the stable-keeper wlio let Bichmond, omnibus and cab proprietor, after- 
him his hackneys to the pastry-cook who sent wards of Three, Muttlestoii Street, Pimlico, 

* him his dinners, his name will be long re- jol)-master, afterwards of Cloudy Parm, Sus- 
membered ns"a defaulter, and enrolled in the sex, larmor, dairyman, and pc>rk-bntcher, 
Imperishable records of the daybook and ledger, afteiwards of .Kissirigeu Sj)a, Biberieh and 
l)o not for a moment suppose that 1 mean Ikiden-Uadon, out of any trade or occupation, 
to include in the Bohemian category every after of six liundrcd and six Goliath Sqnai’e, 
young spendthrift, be ho peer or commoner, Belgravia (his father’s residence), marker at a 
who mns through his rent-roll fastor than Uu‘ billiard-table, afterwards of the Debtors’ 
rents come in, outruns the eoiistalile at last, Prison, Whitecross Streei., commission agent, 
and comes to grio# and the Insol v- uL Court, and now of the Queen’s Prison, Southwark, 
TomBakewclljinMr. lJogartl)’s]triiit]‘snosnrh a prisoner for debt. To appear at Twelve. 
Bohemian. He is Kiiii[)ly a fool ; and in the All creditors may oppose. 

■'^anlt}' of youthful blood poisons good l)y All creditors did oppose, ;is you may 
misuse,' fip(MKls all lie has, and comes to Bed- imagine; for Thomas, Lord Mavlinspike 
lam or the Queen’s Boncli in the natural had followed all the trades named in 
course of liis folly. B\ ery year there are his scbcdnle, and, according to report, a good 
scores of old niisei'fi die, -who Lave heaped up many more ; some averring, indeed, that the 
riches in their sordid and laborious lifetimes, heir of the peerage of Clewline had not been 
leaving young Torn Bakewells to gather them, too proud tohave a fourth share in a gambling 
Young Tom srpiandcrs the inone}', enter- house, and to keep two or three cigar shops 
, tains tiddlers, biitliious, horse jockeys, jiri^.c in iUllcivnt parts of London. Men even said i 
fighters, bona-robas, &c. ; an<i i.s, in time, i th/d the lordly TJiomas was concernerl ilia 
taken in execution, or under a commission de betting oilier*, and a loan society whicli never j 
lunatico, or marries a hideous old woman for granted any lonus, hut subsisted upon the ! 
her money, but he never dreams of being of sums paid as fees for inquiries. Opposed, ij 
Bohemia — a 13ohemi;in. 1C very year the liowevcr, by all creditors, the Lord Thomas !! 
Times newspiqicr will contain somo score was, by the Cliici Commissioner, .sufficiently ! 
leachu’R upon some stolen bill trial, in which rrlieved from hi.s dcl)t,s to become twice iiisol- 
Toin Eakowcll, a. Jew, a horse, and a wortli- vent aftei-wards. He is raluer quiet now, 
le.ss woman are all mixed up to their common ]la^ ing, as it is reported, inawied a charwomau, 
disgriice ; eveiy Sunday papoi’, almost, has its but he is ) et open to sell blank aceeptancos for 
extraordinary case of folly and extravagance, sunns varyijigfroni five shillings tdiive pounds 
with young Tom in the box of the Insolvent each. Some of these days, Lord Clewline 
Court. There is scarcely a ship sails for (who now sternly j •'‘fuses to give him a shil- 
Australia without a ruined spendthrift ling) will die ; and Thomas will be JiQXd of 
aboard, shipped off to the Antijiodes by his Clewline and Capstanhavrscr, a senator, a 
friends to jirevent his coming to w'orso; there justice of peace. Lord Jaeiitenant of his 
is scarcely a public bouse without some sod- couuty, perhaps. Ex quovis ligno fit — no ; 
den Tom Bakewell, far gone in delirium all Tiord 'J^bomases are not all Lord Marlin- 
tremens, who has had money once, and run .s])ikeH. Bohemia is not open to all. 
thrpugli it all. You will not walk ten paces ]Sow, poor Lord Kay Say is really to be 
in court yard of a debtors’ prison without pitied for his Bohemianism : the unfortunate 
Boeing the shawl dressing gown fluttering in young nobleman had really no other choice, 
tiie breeze, and the tasselled caji of incar- j^’oiirtli son to a noble marquis^ expensively 
cerated Tom, who has been in the Guards, or educated, formerly in the l)ragf)ona, not a 
the Tine, or in nothing p.articular, save the ])eiiny to bless liimsolf with — what was Lord 
general d4>a'Uchery line, and has sown his Kay Buy to do? Marriage with a rich young 
acceptances, broadcast, and bought jewellery lady was out of the question — his poverty 
and.double-barrelled guns on credit, to pawn being too W'ell known. Digging was l>eyond 
—who is in for it just now, till the governor his capacity, begging unworthy the fourth 
comes i*ouud, and colours a short pipe, and is son of the Marquis of Fifay. What did Lord 
'BO oblijQcinflf in tellins vou when the tap will Kay Say do but turn Director ! Yes ; if you 


'BO oblig^g in telling you when the tap will Kay Say do but turn Director ! Yes ; if you 
open, fknd'Bo anxious to know whether you look at the prospectus of the Costermopgers* 
are going tbiiough the Court or not. Mutual Life and Fire Assurance Company ; 
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of the Clodhopipdr#*'SVeeh<3ild Xiond SodetV ; 
of the Bagged Seliool Bank of Dcposil; i of the 
.IdAchine -Rawing Lucifer Match Company; 
of the Lodging House Keepers' Protection 
Society; oi the Beer Shop Keepers’ Guar- 
antee'^Bt^ety; of the Cigai'^nd Saving Oom- 
■ J in the list of directors of each and all 

of these incorporations, hetwean Goldworihy 
‘ Nugget, Quartz Lodge, Holloway, and Major 
Ihinglea, H. E. I. C. S., you will find the Loi-d 
Kay Plantngenet Montmorency Sa 3 % M.P., 

, P* 11. S. How F.RS. ? liow M. P. ? yet both ; 
,but how, Bohemia alone can tell. Lord ILaj' 
Saj', as a fourth son, would have starved or 
sunk into some commercial mesalliance. As a 
director he tlirives, and wondrously so. If 
you call upon j'oiu* friend Gatl-ers, secretav}' 
to the Costermongers’, or Eattera, afctiiar}' to 
' V’the Cosfcennongers’, it is ten to one but yon 
will find a smart little brougham at the door, 
and that one of the clerks in the outer-office 
tells you that you must reality wait ten 
minutes, for that Mr. Gatters or Mr. Batters 
is engaged with my Lord. 

1 If any man doubt the existence <>f the 

j province I call Upper Bohemia, let him 

'^ait till the next railway manirt, the next 
assurance mania, the next mining mania, the 
- ^Lexfc gold-finding mania, the next emigration 
^''fikhnia. Let him consider the scores of well- 
' /-iibducated, well-dressed men, with chains, and 
/ rings, and whiskers, aj', and moustaches, and 
' ' tufts, who start up, and fire immediately con- 
verted into directors, secretaries, ])rovirtional 
committee-men, speculators, stags — what you 
will. How have they lived during the inte- 
rim ? how will they live when the mania is ] 
over ? Yet I can hear the wheels of their 
broughams rattling yet, and they dine, and 
drink, and wear cliains and rings, and are 
jovially Bohemian, mania or no mania. 

1 If I could ilrive some Imndreds of the well- 

\ dressed units of what is called society into 
the pens of Smith field market, and then have 
some Asmodeus at my bidding to untile, not 
tlic roofs of the houses, but the lieads of the 
assembly', and read their working brains, 
what a wril-iufornied man I should be to be 
sure ! Ill a moment w'ould be made manifest 
the history of Captain Brown’s commission, 
and Jack Fortinbrasses’ secret mission from 
the republic of Guatemala. 1 should know 
Wr-Iilfe liicoehet really does in the city ; whether 
O’Byan’s “ estoets in Ireland ” liave actually 
any existence ; how Mrs. Uoublefacet pays for 
her dinner-parties ; where Corneygnide gets 
his jeweUery from ; how many hundreds a 
year Tom Dumniy clears at whist, and to 
mhat particular morning journal Captain 
,^?Cobb, who writes fo^ the pajiers, is attached, 
if' Perliaps the most stai’tling and instructive 
revelation of all would be to know where all 
the well-dressed inhabitants of Bohemia 
li?e. They swagger about Regent Street, 
they sit next us at dinner, they are at our 
evening parties, at the club, the theatre, 
but where do tiiey live ? Perhaps in Bel- 

fip-avia, in hstcds streets otf Leicester 

Square, or Clftre market/ 

bat while I tell of the chlm minres of 

Bohemia, scorn to uncqver 

of the litnd. 

With oil duo deference to M« 

Murger, whose admirable book, Lea BoK^ 
miens de Paris, has suggested this desultpiy ^ 
article, I cannot help thinking that the 
Bohemianisni most pregnant with maticr for 
reflection and astonishment is that pf the 
conventionally termed upper classes, not that 
of painters, and poets, and musicians, and ' 
journalists. It is comparatively easy to 
undei-stand how yoiinw Tibbets the artist— 
who has not been able to get a picture 
acceptcil by the Academy yet, who has no 
connection, even among picture-de.alera/ no | 
]>atrons, no friends, save artists and authors { 
as poor as he liimself is, very little credit with ! 
his .artist’s eoloiirman, and still less with his ! 
landlady' — is ofttimes put to strango shifts ! 
.and hardships, anil when be docs receive a | 
little money, spends it very quickly^, for the 
sheer novelty of the thing, wandering about ! 
in the intervals of a windfidl in a strangely- | 
vagabondising and Bohemian manner. "We i 
c«n understand Til>bols, so we can Jack i 
Midriff, the medical student, and Prank 
Beadiscrij), who is writing for the Penny 
Voice of Freedom till he can get an engage- 
ment on the Times. But, for mystery and 
subtlety of w.ays and means, and fertility of i 
invention, commend me to Upper Bohemia. 

The struggling poet, painter, student, have 
little if any niq>earanee to keep up. liOng 
!l»air, and a threadbare coat, are rather 
picturesrinc than otherwise. They involve 
no evening parties, no boxes at the opera, no 
broughams in the })ark. In the higher j 
sphere.^ only are these Napoleons of Bohe- 
’ mianisni to be found. They «lash by you, all 
glittering and splendid, and while youi* friend 
Jones w’hispcrs, “ hasn’t a pomiy in the world,” ’ 
Tompkins admiringly sibillates, “ Jives at the 
rate of a thousand a year.” It may bo in i 
tlay.s to come that if I have power and you 
inclination, I wdll treat of that Bohemia 
which lies at the very bottom of the social 
ladder — down among the straw and the mud, 
i and wdiich akine can be the parallel to the 
Bohemia I have attempted cursorily to 
; describe. 
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jvv^rr Tjir hi, Mr, airAitnis 

puhlifliinf/ ill. llOUtiEUOLD IFOJtM," 

Qv tho FjftPonlli of Jiily will bo publlahoii, 1« HauibS^ 
hold Words, tUo BiXTEwnn Pgrtioa of » Now W<^k of 
Faction, called 

HARD TIMES. ’ 

BV CHARLES DICKENS. 

The nnhhrntion aftkU Stiwy vinbe ooDttiHU!^ Iv HOUSCnOLU 
WOllUS from Week to Week, and,completcd la live Moatlu srQin 

ttAcnmineucement on the FltKof Aprft^ _ _ 

Price ot eticli Wettkiy Itumbcr of ll-OUSKHO|iD frOBnS* (con* 
talniagr, QesifleB,tbe usual yMety of mattw), iNsopeaioe} or Staniiiodt, 

}Ioi^^SKnOtn WOBBS, CovnvcTCa »t ohablbs BKGX^S, 
^ubilaiied lUw ia MoftthlT rut* in UaU-yeii^ TfAutad*. 
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HARD TIMES. 

BT CUARLBS DICKENS. 
cnAPTER xxvn. 

The figure descended tlie great stairs, 
steadily, steadily; always verging, like a 
weight in deep water, to the black gulf at the 
bottom. 

Mr. Gradgrind, apprised of his wife's de- 
cease, made an expedition from Loudon, ami 
buried her in a business-like mauii(;r. lie 
then returned with promptitude to the 
national cinder-heap, and resumed his sifting 
for tlie odds and ends ho wanted, and his 
throwing of the dust about into the eyes of 
other people who wanted other odds and ends 
—in fact, resumed his parliamentary duties. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Sparsit kept un- 
winking watch and ward. Separated from her 
staircase, all the week, by the length of iron 
road dividing Coketown from the country house, 
she yet maintained her cat-like observation 
of Louisa, through her husband, througli her 
brotlier, through James Harthouse, through 
the outsides of letters and packets, through 
everything animate and inanimate that at 
any time went near the stairs. “ Your foot 
on the last step, my lady,” said Mrs. Sjarsit, 
apostrophising the (lescending figure, with the 
aid of her threatening mitten, “ and all your 
art shall never blind me.” 

Art or nature though, the original stock 
o£ Louisa's character or the graft of circuin- 
stances upon it,— her curious reserve did 
baffle, while it stimulated, one as sagacious as 
Mrs. Sparsit, There were times when ;Mr. 
James Harthouse was not sure of lier. There 
times when he could not read the face 
ha studied so long ; and when tliis lonely 
girl was a greater mystery to him, than any 
woman of &e world with a ring of satellites 
to help her. 

So the time went on ; until it happened that 
Mr. Bounderby was called away irom home 
by' business which required his presence 
elsewhere, for three or four days. It 
was on a Friday that he intimated this to 
’;Mfs. Sparsit at the Bank, adding; “But 
you'll go down to-morrow, ma'am, all the 
'SfiiBe. xou’U go down just as' if I was there. 
It wUl make no difereiice to you,” 

“Pray, air,”, returned Mxb. Sparsit, ^re- 


proachfully, “ let rue bog you not to say tluit. 
Your absence will make a vast difi'ereuco to 
me, sir, as I tliiuk you very well know.” 

“ Well, ma’am, then you must get on in my 
absence as well as you can,” said Bounderby, 
not displeased. 

. “Mr. Bounderby,” rotorteil Mrs. Spariijit, 

“ yonr will is to me a law, sir ; otherwise, it 
might be my inclination to tlispute your kind 
commands, not feeling sure that it will be quite 
so agreeable to Miss Gradgrind to receive 
me, as it ever is to your own munificent hos- 
pitality. But you shall say no more, sir, I 
will go, upon your invitation.” ( 

“Why, when I invite you to ray house; 
ma’am,” said Bounderby, opening his eyes, “ I 
should hope you want no other invitation.” 

“No indeed, sir,” returned Mrs, Spm'sit, 

“ I shouhl hope not Say no more, sir. I 
would, sir, I could see you gay again ! ” 

“ What do you mean, ma'am ?” blustered 
Bouridei’by. 

“Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Si>ar8it, “there was 
wont to be an elasticity in you which I sadly 
miss. Be buoyant, sir I” 

Mr. Bounderby, under the influence of this 
difficult adjuration, backed up by her com- 
passionate eye, could only scratch his head 
m a feeble and ridiculous mamier, and after- 
wards assert himself at a distance, by being 
heard to bully the small-fry of biisinosa all 
the morning. 

• “ Bitzer,” said Mrs. Spai'sit that afternoon, 
when her patron was gone on his journey, 
and the Bank was closing, “ present my com- 
pliments to young Mr. Thomas, and tisk him 
if he would step up and partake of a 
lamb chop and walnut ketchup, with a glass 
of India ale ? ” Young Mr. Tliomas being 
usually ready for anything in that way, re- 
turned a gracious answer, and followed on its 
heels. “Mr. Thomas,” said Mrs, Spuwit, 

“ these plain viands being on table, I thought, 
you might bo tempted.” “Thankee, Mrs, 
Sparsit,” said the whelp. And gloomily 
fell to. 

“How is Mr. Harthouse, Mr. Tom?” 
asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

“ Oh he is all right,” said Tom. 

“ Where may he be at present ? ” Iilra. 
Sparsit asked in' a light convei’sationnl uuui- 
ner, after mentally ilevotiug the whelp to the 
Furies for b<^ng so uncommunicative. 
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** lie 18 shooiiog in Yorkshire,*’ said Toan. 

Sent Loo a basket half as big as a cliurcli, 
yesterday,” 

The kind of geatleman now ” said Mrs. 
Spai'sit, sweetly, ** whom one might wager to 
be a good shot ! ” 

** Crack,” aaitl Tom. 

He had long been a down -looking young 
fellow, but this charactoristic hud so increased 
of late that he never raised bis eyeb to any 
face f()r three seconds together, Mrs. Sparsit 
consequently had ample means of watching 
his looks, if she wore so inclined. 

“Mr. Harthouse is a great favourite of 
mine,” said Mrs. Sporsit, “ as indeeil he is of 
most people. May we expect to see him 
again shortly, Mr. Tom ? ” 

“ Why, J ex 2 )ect to see liim to-morrow,” 
returned the whelp. 

“ (iooil new s ! ” cried Mrs. Sparsit, blandly. 

“ I ha\ e got an appointment with him to 
meet him in the evening at the station here,” 
said Tom, “and 1 am going to dine with him 
afterwards, 1 believe. He is not coming 
down to Nlclvitb’s for a week or so, being due 
somewhere else. At least, lie says so ; but 1 
shouldn’t wonder if he was to htoji here over 
Sunday, and stray that way.” 

‘♦Which reminds me > ” said Mrs. Sparsit. 

Would you i*emember a message to your 
sister, Mr. Tom, if 1 was to charge you with 
one ? ” 

“ Well I ni ti*y,” relumed the reluctant 
whelp, “ if it isn’t a long uil” 

“ It is merely my respectful compliments,” 
said Mrs. Sparsit, “and I tear 1 may not 
trouble lier with my society this week ; being 
still u little nervous, and better perhaps by 
my poor self.” 

“Oh! If that’s all,” observed Tom, “it 
wouldn’t matter much, even if 1 was to forget 
it, for Loo’s not likely to think of you unless 
she sees y< 

Having ]>ai(l for Ids entertainment with 
this ai>reeai>le compliment, he reiu]jMed into a 
hangdog silence until there was no more 
India ale left, when he said, “ Weil, Mrs. 
Sparsit, I must be off I ” and went off. 

.Next diy, Saturday, Mrs. Sparsit sat at 
her window all day long: looking at the 
Gustomci^ coming in and out, wat<ming the 
pcbtii^u, keeping an eye on the general 
trafiic of the street, revolving many Uungs in 
her mind, but, above all, keeping her atten- 
tion on her staircase. The evening come, 
she put on her bonnet and shawl, and went 
quietly out : having her reasons for hovering 
in a furtive way about the station by which 
a mssengcr would arrive from Yorkshire, 
ml foi piefemiig to peep into it round 
Miars and cornel's, and out of ladies’ wait- 
Tug-rooiu windows, to appearmg in its pre- 
cincts openly. 

Tom was in attendance, and loitered about 
until the exfiected train came in. It brought 
lid Mr, Harthouse. Tom waited until the 
q|j|wd had dispersed, and the busUe waa 


over ; and then rdhvred to a posted liiit of 
trains, and took counsel with poiters. That 
done, he strolled away idly, stonping in the 
street and hDoking up it and dawn it, and 
liitiag his hat off and putting it on agaiib 
and yawning, and atretching himself, and 
exhibiting all the symptoms of mortal weari- 
ness to be expected in one who had siill to 
wait until the next train should come in, an 
hour and forty minutes henee. 

“ This is a device to keep him out of the 
way,” said Mis. Sparsit, starting from the 
dull office window whence she had watched 
him last. “Harthouse is with his sister 
now ! ” 

It was the conception of an inspired mo- 
ment, and she shot off with her utmost swift- 
ness to work it out. Tlie station for the 
country house was at the oi>posiie end of the 
town, the time was short, the road not easy ; 
but she was so quick in pouncing on a dis- 
engaged coach, so quick in darting out of iL 
producing her money, seizing her ticket, ana 
diving into tlie tram, that she was borno 
along the arches spanning the land of coal- 
pits past and present, as if she had been 
caught up in a cloud and whirled away. 

All the journey, immovable in the air 
though never left behind ; plain to the dark 
eyes of her mind, as the electric wires wliich 
ruled a colossal strq) of music-paper out of 
the evening skv, were plain to the ilark eyes 
of her body j Mrs. Sparsit saw her staircase, 
with the figure coming down. Very near 
the bottom now. Uiion tlie brink of the 
abyss. 

An overcast September evening, just at 
nightfall, saw beneath its dioojung eyelid 
Mrs. Sparsit glide out of her carriage, pass 
down the wo^en steps of the little station 
into a stony road, cross it into a green lane, 
and become hidden in a summer-gi'owth of 
leaves and branches. One or two late birds 
sleepily chirping in their nests, and a bat 
heavily crossing and recros^iiiig her, and the 
reek of her own tread in the thick dust 
that felt like velvet, were all Mrs. Sparsit 
Imard or vaw until she very softly closed a 
gate. 

She went up to the house, keeping wlthia 
the shrubbery, and went round it, peeping 
between the leaves at the lower wmdows. 
Most of them were open, as they usually 
were in such warm weat^r, but were were 
no lights yet, and all was silent. She tried 
the ^irdeu with no better effect. She thought 
of the wood, and stole tow'ards it^ heedless 
of long grass and briers ; of worms, snails, 
and slugs, and all the creeping things that he. 
With her dark eyes and her hook nose 
warily in advance of her, Mrs. Sparsit 
softly crushed her way through the thick 
undergrowth, so intent upon her object that 
she probably would have done no leac^ if the 
wood had been a wood of adders. 

Hark ! 

The smaller birds might have tomUei out 
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of tqr the glittering of ixMewbleto aJl other wameOf and tohuve 

Mlra.Spjimt’eeyeftiii tlvegloQiB^aBsheatopped fallen prostraW at k«t under the foot of the 
and listened. moet beautiful, and the most engaging, and the 

Low iroiees clcm at band. Hts Toice^and most imperious. My dearest Lou iscl I eannot 
hers. The appointment was a device to keep go myself, or let you go, in this hara abuse of 
the brother away ! There they wore yonder,, your |»ower.** 

by the felled tree. Mrs. Spamt saw him detain her with hia 

Bending low among the dewy grass, Mrs. encircling arm, and heard him then and there, 
Sparsit auvancod closer to them. She drew within her (Mrs. Sparait's) greedy hearing, 
herself up, and stood behind a tree, like Itoh- tell her how he loved her, and how she was 
inson Crusoe in his ambuscade against the the stake for which he ardently dosired to 
savages ; so near to them that at a siting, play away all tliat he had in life. The objects 
aud that no great owe, she could have lieluwl lately pursued, turned worthless bcflido 
touched them both, lie was there secretly, her ; such success as was almost in his grasfi^ 
and had not shown himself at the house, be flung away from him like the dirt it was, 
He had coino on horseback, and must have compared with her. Its pursuit, noverthe^ . 

E assed tlirough^ the neighbouring fields ; fin* less, if it kepi him near her, or its renuncia* 
is horse was tied to the meadow side of the tion if it took him from her, or flight if she 
fence, within a few paces. shared it, or secresy if she commanded it, or 

“My ilearcst love,” said he, * what could 1 any fate, or every iate, all was alike to him, m 
do ? Knowing you were alone, was it poa* that she vras true to him,— the kuan who had 
sible that 1 could stay away t ” seen how cast away slie was, -whom she had 

“ ITou may hang your head, to make your- inspireil at their first meeting with an admim** 
self the more attractive ; /don’t know what tion and intcresi of which he had thoTight 
they see in you when you hold it up,” thought himself incaj)able, whom she had received into 
Mrs. Sparsit; “but you little think, my her confidence, who was devoted to hur and 
dearest love, whose eyes arc on you ! ” adored her. All this, .and moio, in his hurry. 

That she hung her head, was certain. She and in heia, in the whirl of her own gratilied 
urged him to go away, slie commanded him malict', in the dread of being di8Covere<l, in the 
to go away ; but slie neither turned her face rapidly increasing noise of heavy rain among 
to him, nor raised it. Yet it was remarkable the loaves, and a tlmndcr-storm rolling up— 
that she sat as still, as ever the amiable woman hi rs Spaisit received intohermind; setoff with 
in ambuscade had seen her sit, at any |>eriod such an unavoidablo halo of confusion and 
in her life. Her hands rested in one another, indistinctness, that when at length he climbed 
like the U.atjds of a statue; and even her tlieitnce and led hisliorse away, riie wasnot 
manner of sjje.'ikiiig was not hurried. »nre where tliey wore to meet, or when, except 

“My dear child,” said Harthouse ; Mrs. that they had said it was to be that night. 
Spsi-sitsaw with delight that his arm cm- But one of them yet remained in the dark- 
bracpd lier ; “ will you not bear with my ness before her ; and while she tracked that 
society for a little while ? ” one, she must lie right. “ Oh, my dearest 

“ ]Mot here.” love,” thought Mi’s. Bparsit, “ you little think 

“ Where, Louisa 1 how well attended you are.” 

“ Not here,” Mrs. Sparsit saw her tint of thi wood, and 

“ Bui we have so little time to make so murii saw her enter the liousc. What to do next ? 
of, .and 1 have ooine so far, and am altogether It rained now, in a sheet of 'Nvater. Mrs. 
so devoted, and distracted. There never was Spar&it’s while alockings were of many 
a sUve at onoo no devoted and ill-used by colors, green predominating; prickly things 
his mistress. To look for your sumiv welcoTue ware in her shoes ; ealerpillai’S slung them- 
that has waimed me into life, jind to l>e solves, in hammocks of their own waking, 
received in your frozen manner, is heart- from vai’ious parts of her drees ; rills ran 
rending.” from her bonnet, and her Itoman nose. In 

“Am I to say again, that 1 must be left to such condition Mi's, liiparsit stood liid(len in 
myself hero i ” the density of the shrubbery, considering 

“ But we must meet, my dear Louisa. Where what next 1 
nhall we meet ?” Tjo, Lmiisa coming out of the house! 

They both started. The listener started Hastily cloaked and muffled, and stealing 
Miltily, too; for she thought there was another away. Slie elopes ! Bhe falls from the low- 
usteher among the tr^s. It was only i-ain, enuost stair, and is swallowed up in the gulf! 
beginning to iaU fast, in heavy drops. Jmliflercnt to the rain, and moving with a 

“ Shall 1 ride up to the house a few minutes quick <lctei mined step, she struck into a siile- 
henfie, innocently supposing that its mast«Kr path parallel with the ride. Mrs. Spaiait 
is at-home and will be charmed to receive followed in the shadow of the trees, at kit a 
mcf.” short distance ; for, it was not easy to kee]^ a 

“ No ! figure in view going quickly through the um* 

" Vour’cruel eommands are implioitly to be brageous darkness, 
obeyed ; though I am the most unfortunate When si>e stqiped to close the side-satn 
feUonr in the wnrid» 1 believe, to have been without noise, Mrs. Sparsit stopped. When 
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tthe on, Mrs. Sparsit went on. She went 
by the way Mrs. Sparsit had come, emerged 
from the green lane, crossed the stony road, 
and ascended the Wooden steps to the rail- 
road. A train for Coketown would come 
through presently, Mrs. Sparsit know ; so, she 
tihderstood Coketown to be her fiist place of 
destination. 

In Mrs. Sparsit's limp and streaming state, 
no extensive precautions wero necessary to 
change her usual appearance ; but, she stopped 
under the lee of the station wall, tumbled nor 
shawl into a new slmpe, and put it on over 
her bonnet. So disguised, alie had no fear of 
being recognised when she followed up the 
ralli’Oad steps, and piud her money in the 
small office. Louisa sat waiting in a corner. 
Mrs. Sparsit sat waiting in another corner. 
Both listened to the thuu<lei‘, wliicli was loud, 
and to the rain, as it washed off the rout, and 
pattered on the parapets of the arches. Two 
or three lamps were rained and blown out ; 
so, both saw the lightning to advantige its it 
quivered and zig-zaged on the ii on tracks. 

The seizure of the station with a fit of 
trembling, gradually deepening to a complaint 
of the heart, announced tho train. Fne and . 
steam, and smoke, and red light ; a hiss, a | 
^ersmh, a bell, and a shnek ; luouisa pul into i 
Olie Carriage, Mrs. Sparsit put into another ; 
the little station a desert speck in tho thun- 
der storm. 

Though her teeth chattered in her head 
from wet and cold, Mi*a. Sparhit exulted 
hugely. The figure had plunged down the 
precipice, and sue felt herself, as it woie, at- 
tending on the body. Could slic, who iiad 
been so active in llie getting up of the funeral 
trium])h, do less than exult? “She will be 
at Coketown long before him,” thoui'ht Mis. 
Sparsit, “’though his horse is never so good. 
Where will she wait for him ? And where 
will they go together ? Patience. AVe shall 
see.” 

The tremendous rain occasioned infinite 
confusion, when the train Btop])ed at its des- 
tination. Guttexs and pipes had burst, drains 
had overflowed, and streets were under water. 
In the first instant of alighting, Mrs, Sparsit 
turned her distracted eyes towards the wait- 
ing coaches, which were in great request. 

“ Shrill get into one,” she considered, “and 
will be away before 1 can follow in another. 
At all risks of being run over, 1 must nee the 
numb(U‘, and hoar the order given to the 
coachman.” 

But, Mrs. Sparsit was wrong in her calcula- 
tion. Louisa got into no co.n‘h, and was 
already gone. The black eyes ktjit ujion the 
roih'O.id-cariiage in which she had ti a veiled, 
act tied upon it a moment loo late. The door 
not being opened after several minutes, Mrs. 
Sparsit passed it and repassed it, saw uoihing, 
looked in, and found it empty. Wet tltrough i 
and through ; with her feet squelching and | 
squasliiug m her shoes whenever she movod ; . 
^th a rash of rain upon her daasicol visage ; I 


with a bonnet like on oveinripe fig ; ^th an 
her clothes spoiled ; with damp impressions 
of every button, string, and hooK-and-oye iflxe 
wore, printed off upon her highly-confiocted 
back ; with a stagnant verdure on her cebeml 
exterior, such as accumulates on an old pat^ 
fence in a mouldy lane ; Mrs. Sparsit had no 
resource but to burst into tears of bitterness 
and say, “ I have lost her ! ” 

CnAPTBR XXVITI. 

Tub national dustmen, after entertaining 
one another with a great many noisy littlo 
fights among themselves, liad dispersed for 
the present, :md Mi‘. Gradgrind was at home 
for tho vacation. 

He sat writing in the room with the deadly- 
statibtical clock, proving something no doiijit < 
— ^probably, in the main, that the Good Samar 
ritan was a Bad Economist. The noise of the 
rain did not disturb him much ; but it at- 
tracted his attention sufficiently to make him 
raise his head sometimes, as if he were rather 
remonstrating with tho elements. When it 
tliiiudcred very loudly, he glanced towards 
Coketown, having it in his mind that some of 
the tall chimneys might be struck by lightning. 

The thunder was rolling into distance, 
and the ram was pouiiiig down like a deluge, 
when the door of his room oriened. He looked 
round the lamp upon his table, and saw with 
amazement, his eldest daughter. 

*• Louisa ! ” 

j “ F.ithcr, I want to speak to you.” 

“What is the matter ? How strange you 
look ! And good Heaven,” said Mr. Grad- 
giiiid, wondeimg moie and more, “have you 
come here ex]»obed to this storm T’ 

Slie put her hands to her dress, as if she 
liaidly knew. “ Yes” Then she uneoveied 
her head, and letting her ch>ak and hood lull 
where they might, stood looking at him : so 
colorie.ss, so dishevelled, so dcliant and 
despairing, that he was atiaid of lier. 

“What is it ? I conjure yon, Louisn, tell 
me what is the matter.” 

She dropped into a chair beifore him, and 
I put her cold hand on his arm. 

“Father, vou have trained me from my 
craille.” 

“Yes, Louisa.” 

“ 1 cur^c the hour in which I was bom to 
such a destiny.” 

He looked at her in doubt and dread, 
vacantly repeating, “ Curse the hour ? CuJrso 
the houi ? ” 

“How could you give me life, and tako^ 
from me nil the inappreciable tl'inga that 
raise it from tho state of conscious delith 7 
Where ai'e the graces of my soul ? Where 
are the sentiments of luy heart ? What havo 
you done, O lather what have you done, with 
the garden tlint should have bloomed once, in 
I tliis great wildorness here ! ” 

I She struck herself with beth her bauds 
upon her bosom. 

I “ If it had ever been here, its ashes alone 
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wm4 save me from tbe void in which mj 
whole Ufe sinke. 1 did not mean to say this ; 
but father, you remember the lost time we 
ooDversed in this room ? ” 

He had been so wholly unprepared for 
what he heard now, that it was with 
difficulty he answered, “ Yes, Louisa.” 

Y^hat has risen to my lips now, would 
have risen to my lips then, if you liad given 
me a momeiit^s help. I don't leproachyou, 
father. What you have never nurtured in 
me, you have never nurtured in yourself; 
but O ! if you hitd only done so lung ago, or 
if you had only neglected me, what a much 
better and much happier crcatui'e 1 should 
have been this day ! ” I 

On hearing this, after all his care, he howed ^ 
his head upon his iiand and groaneil aloud. I 
“'Father, if you had known, when we were I 
last together here, what even I feared while I 
strove against it — os it has be n my task from 
infiuicy to strive against eveiy ij.itural prompt- 
ing that has arisen in my licM^'t ; if you had I 
known that theie liiigeicd m my breast, ' 
sensibilities, affections, weaknesses capable of 
being cherished into strength, defying all the 
calculations ever made by m.in, and no more 
known to his arithmetic than his Creator is, 
—would you have given mo to^the husband 
whom T am ijow sure that 1 hate ? ” 

He said, “ No. No, my poor child.” 

“ Would you liave doumeil me, at any time, 
to the frost and blight that have haidoncd 
and spoiled me I Would you have robbed 
lue — foi no one’s enriclimcnt — only for the 
greater desolation of tluswoiid — of tho imma- 
terial pfut of my life, the hpiing and sum- 
mer of iny belief, iny refuge from what is 
jBordid and bad in the leal things uiuuud me, 
my school in which 1 shimltl liave learned to 
be more humble and more trusting with 
tlioni, and to hope in my little sphere to make 
them better ] ” 

“ O DO, no. No, Louisa. ” 

“Yet father, if I had been stone blind ; if I 
had groped my way by my sense of touch, 
and liad been freo, while 1 knew the shapes 
and surfaces of things, to evercisc my fancy 
somewhat, in regard to them ; I slnnild have 
been a million times wiser, liappier, more 
loving, more contented, more iiinoccut and 
human iu all good rcsiiocts, than I am with 
tho eyes I have. Now, hear what 1 have 
come to say.” 

He moveil, to support her with his arm. 
She rising iw he did so, tliey stood close toge- 
ther ; bho With a hand upon his shoulder, 
looking fixeilly in his face. 

“ With a hunger and thirst upon me, father, 
which have never been for a moment appeased ; 
with an ardent impulse towai'ds some region 
whei'6 rules, and figures, and definitions were 
not quite absolute ; I have grown up, battling 
eveiy inch of my way.'” 

“ 1 never knew you were unhappy, my child.” 
“Father, I always kuew it. lu tins stiife 
I have almost repulsed and crushed my better 


angel into a demdn. What 1 hare learned 
has left me doubtiw misbelieving, despising, 
regretting, what i have not learned : and 
my dismiil I'esource has been to think that 
life would soon go by, and that nothing in it 
could be worth the pain and trouble ef a 
contcbt.” 

“ Anti you so young, Louisa ! ” he said with 
pify- 

“ And I so young. In this condition, father 
— ^for 1 bhow } ou now, witliout fear or favor, 
the ortlinaryde-idened state of my mind as I 
know it — ^you proposed my husband to me. I 
took him. 1 never made a pielencc to him 
or you that I loved him. 1 knew, and, father, 
you knew, and he knew, that I never did. I 
wa«i not wholly iniUirereiit, for Iliad a hope of 
being pleasant and useful to Tim. I made 
that wild escape into somethiiiff visionary, 
and have gratlually found out how wild it 
w'as. JUit Tom had been the subject of all 
the little imaginative tenderness of my life ; 
])efhnpM he bcc.ime so because t knew so 
well how to pity him. It matters little now, 
excejit as it may dispose you to think more 
leniently of his eiTors.” 

As her kilhur held her in his arm, she put 
her other hand upon his other bhouldcr, aud 
still looking fixedly iu his face, went on. ' 

“ When i was in evocably married, there rose 
up into rebellion against the tie, the old strife, 
rnaile fiercer by all those causes of disparity 
whi( h aiisG out of our two individual natures, 
and which no general laws shall over rule or 
state for me, lather, until they shadl be able 
to iliiocl the anatomist whei'e to strike his 
knife into the secn-ts of my soul.” 

“ Louisa ! ” ho said, and said imploringly ; 
for ho well remembered what had passed 
between them in their former interview. 

“T do not ri'pioach you, father, I make no 
complaint. 1 am here with another object.” 

“What can I do, child ? Ask me what you 
will.” 

“ I am coming to it. Father, chance then 
thiewiuto my way a new acquaintance; a 
man such as I had had no experience of; 
uwd to the wwld ; light, polished, easy ; 
making no pretences ; avowing the low esti- 
mate of everything, that 1 was half afraid to 
foim ill secret ; conveying to me almost imme- 
diately, though J don’t know how or by what 
degrees, that he understood me, and read my 
thoughts. I could not find that he was worse 
than 1. There seemed to bo a near affinity 
between us. I only wondered it should be 
worth his while, who cared for nothing else, 
to care so much for me.” 

“ For yon, Louisa ! ” 

Her father might instinctively havn 
loosened his hold, but that he felt her 
strength dt'partiiig from her, aud saw a wild 
dilating tire in the eyes steadlastly regarding 
him. 

“ I say nothing of his plea for claiming my 
confidence. It matters very little how he 
gained it. Father, he did gain it. What you 
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know of iho «torf id my xmrw^ he eoon 
knew, jtiBt ftB weU«^’ 

Her fatlM^r’s feoe was ashy white, and he 
held her m both his arms. 

have done no worse, I have not dis- 
graced you. But if you iisk me whether 1 
have loved him, or do love him, I tell you plaiuly 
father, that it may be so. I don’t know 1 ” 

She took her hands suddenly from his 
shoulders axul pressed them both upon her side; 
while in her face, not like itself — and in her 
figure, drawn up, resolute to finisli by a last 
eubrt what she had to Bay*-the feelings long 
suppressed broke loose. 

“ This nighf, my husband being away, he 
has been with mo, declaring himself my 
lover. This minute he expects me, for 1 could 
release myself of his presence by no oihor 
means. 1 do not know that I am norry, I do 
not know tliat I am ashamed, 1 do not know 
that I am ilegraded in my own esteem. All 
that I kiit^w i«», your philosophy and your 
to;iohing will not save me. Now, father, you 
have brought mo to this. Save me by somo 
other means ! ” 

He tightened his hold in time to prevent 
her sinking on the floor, but she cried out 
in a terrible voice, I shall die if you hold 
ms ! Let me fall upon the ground ! ” And 
be ^d her down tbeie, and saw the piide 
Qf^S heart awl the tnuiupli of his system, 
lying, an insensible heap, at his l^et. 


SEA VIEWS. 

The lodgings provided in the Regent’s 
Fark for liic small pco]ilc of the sea, hi-st 
called the Aquavivariuiii, now the Marino 
Aquarium— -for a new thing there was a new 
name sranted, and the iii’st name is not always 
the Ijest — have given satisfaction to their 
tenants. Tho Aquarium is now an established 
iuslitutiou, and Mr. Gosse, tlio naturalist, 
who was most arrive iu its establislimcut, and 
by whom it was mainly stocked, has just pul>* 
lished a little book dehcriptive of his lodger- 
liunliug in the Bay of Weymouth, and of the 
characters of the lodgers usually to be met 
with in apartments fiimished like those of the 
fishes in the Zoological Gardens. 

Eveiy man, woman, or child, may establish 
a pri'skbe a<iuarium upon any scale that may 
bo found convenient. An aquarium may be 
made iu a doctor’s bottle or a pudding- 
basin. The first thing requisite is a com- 
prehension of the principle on which such 
a little institution is founded. 

The main idea hau^s upon the fact that, 
by a '%j|e onUnanco oi nature, the vegetable 
aijd||iinaiil worlds are made to play into each 
hands. Animals want pleiity of oxy- 
JH and jdants want plenty of carbon. Ani- 
IPiis take oxygen, and carbonize it, making 
bonic acid ; plants take the carbonic acid, 
nd de-carlK>nize it, making oxygen. This, 
ts are doing all day long, under the infia- 


enon of light Growing jjdsats, under whlier, 
vdien the light shines u|xm them, ato be 
seen bung with minute {learls-HLiny bubbles 
that detach themselves, and make fluty 
balloon-ascents towards the surface. These 
are bubbles of pure oxygen; wo see hero 
with our eyes what goes on unseeu every 
summer iu our fields and forests. As fust^ 
indeed, as oxygen is spoiled by animals it is 
restor^ by plants. This maintains a right 
balance of life on laud. This maiutaias nearly 
a right balance under water. The sea is fuLL 
of creatui'es that require, as well as the land 
animals, to breathe air containing oxygen 
enough for the sui>port of life. There mubt 
be in the water, air sulticicntiu quantity and 
also in tpuility, otherwise the swimmers and 
ci'ecpers of tho liver and the ocean swim and 
croe]> no more — they must all die, and make , 
the ocean putrid. 

Therefoi'e, partly, it is that the sea includes 
not only a retJm of its own animals, but also 
a realm of its own }>Iauts. Tiie plants, besides 
furnishing nutritions pasturage, cairy on a 
wholesome cheiiiicul process under the sur- 
face of the water, for the manufacture of a 
main ingiedieut m tho breath of life. The 
fislies, however, are wot loft to depeiitl wholly 
upon this means of sujqiort. Tho billows rif 
the great ocean beat the air, and catching it 
iu the form of foam- bubbles, force it down to 
considerable depths, and cause it, both iu its 
desceut and in its rising again to the surface, 
to come into contact with the water that re- 
quii'es its purifying influence, ’fho sen boats 
on the boaehoH, and dashes itself into a thick 
fit>th against rocks ; that is to say, beats air 
into itself on an extensive scide, and cairies 
the pi'ccious bubbles so obtained o\ eu to con- 
siderable depths. Its movoment causes, also, 

! a constant change of surface 'water, to say 
notlimg of the influence of currents. 

There are two actions, iheu, to be imitated 
in a marine vivarium. In the first place, the 
sea-water is to be fuinlslied witli healthy 
vegetating marine plants, in the proportion 
nocesstiry to maintain, by* their respiration, a 
balance of lilo with the animals which it is * 
proposed to keep. This balance is not very 
difliicult to get, and may sullice of itself iu 
some cases ; but for the further aeration of 
tho 'Water, if it be required, nothing is easier 
than to provide a substitute for the mechanical 
process used in nature. It is only necessary 
to take every morning a poitiori ot water out 
of the aquarium, and allow it to drip liock from 
some little height into the vessel. The water 
thus exposed to contact with air drop by 
drop, and further entangling and oariying 
down air in small bubbles with it, will \m 
maintained by these means iu a state of phr* 
fhet purify ; m £ust, there is no reason why 
the same supply of sea-water shooid not last 
for a twelvemonth or even longer. 

Of course, dttringaUthi8time,lo88by evappr- ‘ 
ationhas tobe supplied; but, as theevaporataon 
is of pure water only, all the salts remaining 
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mkI 'l»ooe«!LtMito^, it is only neces- 

Mury to prevent tkat ooneentratiou by pourm^if 
in again, as pure water, whatever is poured 
out Its watery vapour. Wlieii the tank, pan, 
or bottle, is that filled wHh water from the 
sea, and stoukod with aiilmalM, let the sea- 
level on tlie saio of the vessel be marked and 
aUberwards maintained by pouring in, when 
neoessary, distilled water, or river water — 
which will generally do as well. Of course, 
the use of a little hygrometer, to keep the 
density always at al)out tlie density of the| 
Atlantic — one Uiousand and lweuty-Bev<*n — | 
would ensure greater accuracy and a more 
complete success. | 

So constant is tlie pleasure fuinislied even 
by a small amateur aquarium, that we think 
we may as well give all the information 
necessary to enable any of' our rea«lcr8 to 
establish one. Wlien we have done that, wc 
will touch briefly on one or two of the 
charming sigUtu that luny be seen by the 
possessor of a saiieerful of staii' sea-wonus, 
periwinkles, firawns, and little tithes. 

The fliMt coiiHideratioii, wlo'ii one sets prac- 
tically to woik, ih>, shall the aqnaiium be 
small or large, and how much shall be spent 
upon it i An old ({uiulne bottle — a wide- 
moutbed glass liottle, able to contain a few 
ounces of water — a thing like a small glass 
blacking-bottle — may be had for a few i>ence 
of almost any chemisi, and will hold seveml 
sprays of growing sea weed and two or thre<' 
animals luosL worthy to l>e diligently watched ; 
or a common tumbler, a white tjugor-gla^tR, a 
shallow pan of any kind, m/i}' be put to tlie like 
excellent use. Overwliatc\ or vessel is employed 
a plate of glass should be Laid, to retard eva- 
poration aiul to keo]j out dust and dirt ; this 
plate being occasionally lifted to renew the 
air below it, and not fitting on the vessel with 
a very sulfocatiug oloseues'^. 

The orthodox iw|uarium is a tank or cistern, 
with glass sides and a slate liottom, perhaps 
also with two or three sides of slate, and 
made of any convenieut size or shape, to fit, 
perlia])<<, into a window-seat, or into some 
nook in a ball or greenhouse. It should be 
placed where the suu’s light penetrates it 
freely ; but, >»y help of a muslin shade, or some 
Other defence, it should b<' protected, if nect.'i- 
aary, from the sun’s excessive heat. Light is 
the great vivifying influence ; weM too much 
heat, however, to strike with it upon alittle tank 
of sea water, thetemperaturcofthemimicoocan 
would be raised uuduly, and most of the 
living creatures in it would be killed. The 
sides of the aquarium should be set together 
ill u stout framework of zinc, and joined with 
Scott’s cement. However joined, care should 
be taken that it is well so^ed and seasoned 
l^forc any animals are introduced in^ it ; for 
it is marvellous how small a chemical infustuu 
in the water is enough to kill an entire stock 
of auimalB. Artificial rock work has to be 
made in the tank, not only for ornament, but 
to provide dens and holes for those creatures 


trho are censtituted with a taete for lying 
snug. This roekwork may be fixed upon 
a layer of Eoaum or Portland cement, which 
hardens under water ; but all free lime must 
be soaked out, after the building of the pre- 
mises is finished. The rockWork must lie 
under water, and the water must be fre- 
quently renewed, for at least a month before 
the sea water is poured in, and the sea plants 
and animals are luirodiiced. 

Tlie absolute neces'tity of having the sea- 
water free from alloy has also to bo borne in 
mind when it is first collected. The captain 
of a Thames steamer plying into oj)en sea, 
will for a trifle fill the vessel entrnsted to 
him for that pnr})osc by :uiy Loiuluiier ; but 
however the sea-water is got, it luiist be 
dipped up into a vessel or vessels ilia I com- 
municate no taint. Perfectly clean stone jav^ 
should be used, or a cask perfeel ly new ; oak 
casks give out tannin, and ought to be filled 
with flesh water every day, for weeks before 
su*‘h use is made of them ; but casks of fir- 
wot>d are less likely to do niiseldef; and 
clean stone jars are safest of all. The bungs 
or corks employed ought to be new. “I 
knew ” says Mr. (losst^, whose book on “ Tlie 
Aquarium” is our authority for nearly all 
that is said in this paper ; “ I knew an 
instance in which a eoiistgumout of animals 
was lost, from, no traceable cause, except that 
the water-cask, whicJi was quite new, had 
been stopped with a bung, which had been 
previously used in a jar of some chemical 
solution ; yet the bung had been, as was sup- 
posed, thoroughly soaked and cleansed.” 

The recejiiacle duly pre]wred, roekwork 
and mimic samls laid down, and a small 
ocean of pure sea- water poured in, the sea is 
reaily to be stocked with pliuits and 
animals. Sea-weeds that have a liabit of 
dying off into slime and filih, or that do not 
endure captivity, arc to l>e avoided. The red 
and green weeds are found to be those best 
suiteii for the purjioses of an aquarium. T^iey 
must be gathered carefully with a chisel and 
hammer while gr-^^wing under water, and 
cariied away with tho fragments of rock to 
winch they are found attached. All pieces of 
rock should be carefully cleaned before tliey 
arc introduced with attached sea-weeds, into 
the aquarium ; otherwise, there are things 
on their surface that will die and s]joil the 
water. Living sea-weeds mav be sent from 
the sea-side careiully packed in tin boxes 
between wet refuse weed. Actiuiie, molluscs, 
some Crustacea, and other animals, may lie 
sent in the same way ; others in water, with 
of course due and tolerably obvious precau- 
tions. If sent far inland, they should always 
go by a fast train, and be met at the last 
station, or directed to be forwarded to 
their destination instantly by special mes- 
senger. They cannot be too soon let loo.se in 
a fi'esh pan of sea-water at their future home, 
j However and wherever the change from the 
I gi'eat sea to the little sea may be made, some 
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animals will suiwive it and some will not 
For the first ten days, deaths will happen. 

Dead animals in an aquarium, and dead 
portiouB of sea-Weed, must bo sought for and 
removed as fast as they are found, to prevent 
contamination of the water ; active sanitary 
supervision is, in f.ict, essential. .A bent 
pewter spoon fastened to a stick will remove 
many things. Li\ iug animals never must be 
handled. When they have to be moved, they 
may be caught and lifted in a mublin net, but 
they should not be moved without good 
reavm. For example, minute eroatitreB at- 
tached almost imi)erceptil>ly to shells and 
stones, may die, and by their 2^nti^‘^faction 
make the water milky. In that ea‘?o, all the 
water must be di«\vn out of the tank by a 
siphon, into a pan or pans, to which the 
plants and animals must also be traiisfcrieJ, 
tho Rcdimeiit being left nntouelied ; thtn the 
tiuik iiuist be tlioroughly cleaned out, ami the 
•aatci afterwards poured back in a long thin 
stream through a bit of sjionge in a glass 
tunnel. The w.iter will so be puilfied by 
contact with the air. TJie phints and ainm.ils 
have then to be lestored to tliejr ]»osition ; 
sunplclous bils of ruck and shell being held 
back for a few days in vessels by themselves. 

It is to be undei stood also that the locks 
and stones will become coveied,if all prosper 
in the little sea, with, a green down of vege- 
iation. This is fine pasture for many of 
the marine animals, and a sign that the 
establifahiuent will thrive. But then — because j 
the green confervokl growth which, aftera while 
spreads like a meadow on the glass, and pre- 
vents its being ajiplied to its use as a window 
of observation, is an inconvenient accumula- 
tion that must be got rid of — it is a ])astuiagc 
into which a few common periwinkles may 
be turned. They will mow it all away, leav- 
ing only the slight inaiks of their tongues 
or scythes (one iloes not know which word 
to prefer), easily removable by a clean rag 
tied to the end of a stick. 

The watching of these mowers at 
their woik is one of the pretty sights 
that an aquarium supplies to its pos- 
sessor. It may be seen witli tho naked 
eye, but the propiiotoi of a marine menagerie, 
however amdlJ, will find it woi*th while to 
assist his obsei*vationswith a jiocket nuigni- 
fyin^ glass or glasses. Though his shell is 
not very handsome, the periwinkle, with his 
'{cbra stripes and netted fiiarkings, is a fairly 
jirotty fellow when he comes out to eat the 
nicculent ^oung grov/ths of sea-weed on the 
side^ of tbc aquaimm. It is delightful to 
obsM^ the woikliig of the little scjthe made 
by iWrailky tongue, w hich is beset with rows 
of teeth that aie themselves again, ever^ 
toothj seriated. Ah the periwinkle eats, his 
fiushy bps open, and his glistening tongue 
^{ilves a rapid stioko, i-asping the green scurf 
ll^'ith Its teeth, and, as it woiks on, leaving 
Ij^iy Uiark-^, exactly after the pattern of th« 
Rnaiks left upon a grass lawn by the mower. 




Among the contents of the marine menage- 
rie will be included, probably, some of 
small varieties of crab. There is an interest- 
ing little crab found in clefts, and crahnies, 
and under stones, at the verge of low water— 
a Puroeloiu crab, or Ilaiiy Broaclclaw. Jit 
is a crab with some points that suggest tl^ 
notion of a lobster, —*frluged swimming plates 
on the last joint of the belly, large foot-jaws, 
and antejinse longer than the bo<^. Put this 
little fellow into the aquarium, and lie flaps 
his tail, and swims just enough to enable him- 
self to get to the bottom slantwise, instead of 
going btiaight down, like a clumsier crab or 
a stone. Presto! he has disappeared, and 
])erhaps no moie will be been of him. He has 
found a stone that he likes, and is clinging to 
its under-bule. It is well, therefore, if one 
desires to watch the daily life of a Broadclaw, 
to provide hlfn with a flattish stone or two 
close to the edge of the glass. ITo does not 
want much s^^ace, for he is as fiat as if he had 
been trodden upon ; even his claws are flat 
and thin. 

Stajing at homo diligently, tliis crab takes 
in food bi ought to his door. lliR auti^iiiiic are 
al\i.ays feeling about for pioveiider, which he 
fishes in with his outer loot -jaws. Bach of 
those jaws is like a sickle, composed of five 
ioints, beset with jiaralkl bustles. When the 
)aw is Blr.iightoncd, the biislJes stand apart 
and let the water flow freely between tbeui ; 
when the joints .u e bent to a t urve, the bristles 
oveiLip, and loini a net or hau’ s]K)on. Tins 
net is the more pel iect because each bristle 
itself is fuitliered with two lows of hair. 
After a haul, the Broadclaw jacks what he 
likes to cat, out of Ins net, and casts again, 
lie thiows his net out, with the claws ex- 
tended, and the meslus coiiMapiently ojieii, so 
that all 1 ejected pai tides aio washed away; 
then he again makes lor himself a sjiooii wheie- 
with to j)ick up victuals. 

Tile same crab ought to have, in addition 
to his nipjiers, four paiis of legs ; but only 
three jiaiis are, at lust sight, visible. The 
fuui’ih IS a very tiny jiair, folded dow'ii in a 
groove beneath the edges of tlie shell. Each 
of theso little le^H has, at tlio end, a 
pair of fingers, and a little brush of hairs. 
With the two brushes it scrubs and cleanses 
its whole boily, and with the two pairs <rf 
fingers, each being more prop?rly comparable 
to a finger and a thumb, it picks off a^ Uivt 
that cannot be removed by brushing. 

Pci haps, also, the aquarium may find lodging 
for a little cteaiurc of the cuttle-fish coniieziou, 
the common Sepiolc, a thing no bigger than 
one joint of a thumb, which moves by dis- 
charging jets of water fiom a funnel, and 
coveis the w'afer jilants like a sea-moth. 
You cai^ot tell the colour of the Sejdole, for 
it has more power of change th;in the chame- 
leon. It is nemly wliite, with faint brown 
specks ; they become spots, they become rings, 
they become a thick network, and tlxe white 
apjieai'B in spots. There is a glance of 
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.metalllo rlaiMire sliiuing suddenly from under 
the A.neighlsour flits over its back, the 
creature is alarmed, and blushes brown all 
over. If there be a sand bottom provided in the 
tauk^ the Sepiole first hovers over it, moth- 
fhahion, and determines upon what part it will 
Settle.' 'As it settles, a slight hollow is made 
by a blowing of the sand from under it. Then 
the sand is seen to be blown out, backward, 
froiDL beneath the body : issuinff from all sides 
in a little cloud. At each blast, the animal 
thrusts itself deeper downwards, and the dis- 
placed sand falls round about its back. This 
dever display of sapper and miner work, it 
contrives to produce by jets of •water forced 
through its flexible little funnel, and directed 
at will, forward, backward, or to either side. 
When small stones block its way, and they 
are not to be blown out, the Sepiole thrusts 
little arms under its body, seizes the stones by 
help of sucking dishes, draws Uieni out, and 
throws them forward to a little distance with 
a graceful movement. When it-^: top is level 
with the sand, its eyes being still uncovered, 
the animal is content, and rests. Should any 
intruder go on with the finished work, and 
heap sand over the top of the creature's 
mantle, or its eyes — either by an undulation of 
the mantle’s edge, or by a prompt use of the 
funnel — the ^obstruction is instantly cleared 
away. 

There is a fioi'ce cannibal fish, about three 
inches long, that will vary the interest of the 
small drama always going on in the aquarium 
by taking the demon’s part. lie lias a good 
demoniacal name — the Black (xoby — and a 
good demoniacal nature. He lurks under the 
rocks and weeds, wlicncc he will dart out, with 
glaring eyes, to seize even one of his own 
cousins by the tail, and swallow him alive. 
Over Bucii work, his body will assume the 
colour of his deetl, and become nearly black. 
At other times, when he rests, it is of a pale 
brown, with drab clouds, and patches of white 
specks. This fish has wonderful eyes of a x^ale 
blue colour, like turquoises. 

A great mriuy of the usual denizens of 
an aquarium display curious changes of 
colour ; even the little gray mullets, the har- 
diest aud most cheerful membera of such a 
happy family, change, when greatly alarmed, 
'from iron-gi’Jiy to a ])ale drab colour with 
three reddish lines. The little mullets, who 
always like to live together, dart about iu 
shoals, 08 lively as young ciiiekens ; chace 
each other after bits of bread, or fruit j)ulp 
meat, or (sweetest of all to their palates) 
prawns or shrimp spawn ; and al'ways Keep up, 
m the quart or gallon or two of sea, a plea- 
sant bustle. 

The Tansy, again, is a common little fish 
tliat yields amusement, as a little coward and 
big thief. It dai’ts out of corners to steal 
food, even out of the mouth of a fellow fish, 
and runs away into a hiding-place to eat it. 

The Soldier crabs, again, besides being worth 
careful • study, enliven the business of an 


aquarium with a great mhny obvious hici- 
dents. As becomes soldiery they fight,’ nodi 
have passages of anns with one another ; 
sometimes one soldier-crab will e'ven drag 
smother out of the shell iu •wiiich hn 
lives, and take forcible possession of his 
premises. Tlien, this crab, living in an 
old whelk-shell, often carries about, pick- 
a-back, a fine Sea Anemone, riding upon 
the shell as outside passenger. It is, at 
the same time, almost always associated 
with a beautiful seatworm, a two-lined 
Nereis, that lives in a retreat of its own 
between the shell and the crab’s body. When 
the Soldier is off guard, and is munching 
his bit of dinner, the head of the Nereis 
will commonly be seen gliding round the 
crab’s right cheek, and passing between 
the upper and lower fooL-jaws. Without 
scruple this intrusive lodger will then drag 
some of the food, even out of the mouth of 
the warrior ; and though the crab holds on, 
and makes due effort to retain his property, 
or may perliaps frighten the Nereis from its 
hold by making a terrible and sudden starts 
he never, by any chance, attempts to hurt 
the wonn, or disidays wrath at the indelicate 
behaviour of his delicate acciuaintance. 

Shrimps aud Prawns, swimming about in 
the aquarium, arc striking objects of a sort 
of visionary beauty. Their lightness, their 
transparency, their graceful, gliding move- 
ments, and tile long delicate wands they wave, 
entitle them to be set down as the fairies of 
the water. They also ai’e woT'ih watching. 
It is a pretty thing to see the Prawn enjoying 
a wash after dinner. His front feet are 
like a pair of living bottle-brushes, with 
which he maintains the polish of his coat of 
mail : forcing them into every hollow, cleaning 
them occasionally between his foot-jaws, 
bending his tail conveuienlly towards them, 
even thrusting them far in between his hard 
coat, and the tender body that it covers. 

In short, since we have not Space to multi- 
ply examples, be it said that it is impossiblo 
to establish an ..quarlum that shall contain 
only half a dozen creatures, or but a single 
one, which will not provide matter for daily 
study and delight. The wonders of the sea 
are inexhaustible in any five creatures chosen 
from five millious, and to a very great extent 
they offer a perfectly new field of inquiry. 
It is but quite recently that the principles on 
which an aquarium is founded have been 
properly developed, and carried into practice. 
We can now bring the fishes, clement and all, 
into our homes, watch them, and learn to know 
them as familiarly as dogs and cats ; or, if we, 
cannot undertake to do so much for ourselves, 
we can go to the Ib^geut’s Park gardens, and 
see it done by the Zoological Society, on a far 
larger scale than would suit private means or 
opportunities, and with commensurate success.. 
There we may look at the new world 
I tliat has been lately spread before the eyes of 
men, and begin — os even naturalists have, only 
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within ihi» last year or two, began — ^to pick 
up an intimacy with the little people of 
the sea. 

THE EOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

TILLAGE niPLuMATISTS. 

Thus year eighteen InUKlml an<l fifty 
was a terrible year for many of th^ 
Greek islanil^s. The fine piercing oohl of the 
winter climate lasted long beyond the nsnal 
time ; it entirely destroyed the olives, and 
appears tu have sown the first seeds of disease 
among the grapes All !May, and part of 
Jnne, the cold bleak winds tore up trees and 
carried about the tiles of houses in such a 
volatile manner, that it became dangerous to 
walk in. the streets 'VVli^m the hurri- 
canes ceased at last, and the July snn blazed 
out in all its deadly heat, the olive trees, 
instead of presenting their usual dark 
Inzuriant foliage and ripening crops, 
looked AS if they liad been burnt, and were 
naked of both leaves and fruit. They had 
indeed withered away. All the life and sap 
had been burnt out of them, anti, except in a 
few sheltered places, the whole agncultiiral 
wealth of the island of which we speak was 
fit for nothing but fire-wood. 

This misfortune struck utter dismayinto the 
hearts of everybody ; till one person, who must 
have been the same sort of genius as Caleb 
Balderstone (who made such an (Excellent 
business of the Kavenswooil fin‘)i suggested 
that the evil which had befallen them might 
perhaps still be turned to a good account 
Being pressed to explain himsolf, while 
every other gentleman present tacked his 
legs under him on the sofa, and composed 
himself to lisieu, this inventive genius pro- 
posed tlint a deputation of the primates 
ahouhl set out for Constantinople, and 
magnify their grievance (l>ad as it was 
already) until theyshould noitonlybecxemped 
fi'ora certain arrears of taxes which had b^n 
long duefrom the island to the Turkish govern- 
ment, but should obtain a reduction in the 
amount of their taxes generally. The idea was 
too ailuritig to be rejected. 

A de))utaiion, therefore, was soon chosen, 
composed of tlie most hungry and woe> 
liegoiie looking portion of the primates, 
— eafh of whom, was probably worth five 
or ten thousand pounds at least. Arrived 
at the end of the journey, they bribed 
, (Somebody Effendi toiiiti oduce them to another 
effendi ; auri, having then bribed the second 
efibtidi to put them in the way of biibing a 
third effemlL according to the maimer in 
whi^ public bnainess has been conducted from 
timr immemorial i^ke East, they were at 
Jepgth received by an effendi wlio really had 
Sfitue power. Having bribed bun also, they 
jSet forth their troubles, and were graeiously 
beard. 

Bejoicing in such a brilliant result they 
returned to their island in excellent spirits ; 
and, knowing the Turks to be persons 


of good faith whenever a promise ootild be 
got out of Uiem, they tranquilly awaited the 
good timo coming. 

But the Turks have their own way of 
doing business, and though it is not a very 
good one, it is by no means always devoia 
ei a certain shrewdness. AdmiUing the 
Greek story to be true, the island Wae 
certainly entitled to relief, and should 
have it ; but they could not admit any 
story told by Greeks to be true witli- 
out strict inquiry ; for, judging from the 
past, they had always found that to aet 
on Greek statements, was to be deceived. 
It occurred to the Wise Men of the fkisl^ 
to whom was entrusted the conduct of the 
affair, therefore, to send a commissioner to 
inquire into the real state of aifiiirs in the 
ialund, before the amount of relief to be ao» 
corded was definitely res* Ived upon. At all 
events it would be a nice fat lazy little 
employment for somebody ; and, as Anybody 
Ettendi had recently b(‘en suffering from an 
indigestion of pipes and pilaff* the best thing 
possible would be to send him to recruit, 
during a pleasant autumn, in the jEgeau. 
Not that Anybody Effendi probably knew 
anything about the business in hand, but 
because be had formerly been the fiivounte 
coffee-boy oi hlufti Vizier, and tlie old gen- 
llemau did not like to see him ailing. 

Somehow or other, it sometimes seems 
that the ability to fill a jilaco is given with 
the goixl foitiine ■which obtains it; so, after 
Anybody Effendi had 6>moked a sufficient 
number of pipes, bo began to iiiquiro what 
was the real amount of the taxes of which 
the Gretks complained ? Also, acting upon 
a bint receivetl from his patron Mufli Vizier 
(himself the grandson of a Greek sailor), 
ne politely requested to know what the 
Greek conimumties were speiuling in edu- 
cational projects, in chnrch-biiilding, m 
gifts to tiieir archbishops, in bringing up 
young men for the liberal profus&iuus in 
Europe, and for public purjioHes geue'- 
rally. The Greeks were in ecbtasies, for 
they thought the larger the sum set do-wn 
as spent in such virtuous objects, the smaller 
would be the amount of taxes hereafter 
imposed upon them. Besides, no Greek con 
resist the temptation of opportunily, when 
any piece of deception is to lie practised, and 
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respeutiiig their locm clauses, were quite 
astounding. Witli these imeuments Anybody 
Effendi returned to Constantinople ; aud, by 
the very next boat, a fulminating order from 
the Porte was sent down to the local gover- 
nors ■who were mstructed to inquire how the 
Giweks dared to spend such incredible sums 
on their own affairs, while their taxes were 
still unpaid. 

The village diplomatists were in despair, 
and the genius who had suggested the visit 
to Constantinople, was now bitterly blamed 
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for the resTilt. Another deputation immedi- 
ately aet out for Conetantinople, to explain 
that the village diplomatists liadbeeii telling 
barefaced untruths to the elTendl vrlio ha«l 
been sent to question them ; a natural 
result they added of the elieudi not having 
stated the object ^ich lie had been sent 
to aUaIn ; lor, had they known it, they 
assured the Turkish autlioiitifs Unit the 
accounts rendered of tlicir local cxpcn«ies 
would have a])peared as small as they now 
seemed Ifirge. fu. short, tli(‘y cnetl out so 
lustily at the result of their' own intrigues 
and falsehoods, they brdied mnl cringed and 
flattered and sued, witli such peitinacity, 
that the Porte sent <1 oa>ii another of its wise 
meu to unravel the tangled business. 

You may be sure the Greeks were read}" 
for the new comniissionor. They lold him a 
tide of poverty and wretchedn< ss in wonder- 
ful contradiction with the jilunqmoss of 
their aspect. Again, however, MulH Vizier, 
that traitor from their cam]), hit ujiou a 
means of catching them, lie desired that 
cveiy inhahitaul of the island shouhl he 
made to furinsli an account of liis live 
stock. Agaiu the village diplomat istb were 
at fault. Pigs and fowls and tuikoys, 
liorses, mules, and oxen, could not hi* con- 
cealed ; and, though they showed the utmost 
aiiMety to deceive, and did deceive as 
much as they could, yet for oueo they were 
ohligtd to tell what was very neai’Iy the 
real state of the casi'. With the new ai count 
ill Ills ])osse.s8ion, the new com nil "Sioner also 
went upon his way. 

The wise men of the East took counoil at 
Conslaiitinojile, and 1 have a strong ojunion 
that they must have taken alho tlie advice 
of some sharp hand at figures there. They 
valued the live btook of the grumbling island, 
thev calculated its proliahle increase aunuallyi 
au((the} found that the whole taxjition of the 
place did not amount to more than twelve 
per cent upon its revenue. 

Tlie breasts of the wise men were fiilkd with 
wrath, and a mighty letter went forth to 
the local governor, lie w’as commanded 
net only to collect the whole arream of 
"taxes due to the Porte, hut to inciease 
them considerably in future, lie cairie<1 
these orders into eHect with sncli vigour 
and efiicacy that the people over whom he 
ruled have not even yet done wincing 
whenever his name is mentioned. The mem- 
bers of the several deputations were all 
banished from their homes for various 
periods ; and, when they asked whether such 
were the rights which had been promia««l to 
them by the Taiizimat, the governor ft owned 
in such, a terrible inanner that they thought 
it prudent to decamp without farther parley •, 
and so ended the crooked negotiation of our 
village diplomatists. 

1 wonder whether some other diplomatists 
we know really attain results much more 
brilliant f whether it is really possible in ' 

our days to deceive anybody by difdonuu^ 
without being found out and punisjmd ¥ 
Whether anything whatever is to be gained 
by lies, and crookedness, and liocus-ivocucL 
secrecy, bribery^, and trickery, Jf not, I 
wonder why they are kept up^ Why all 
sorts and conditions of pompous elderly 
gentlemen are allowed to Ic^ the world such 
a singular dance as they do ; and lastly, 
whether a little plain common sense, openness, 
fair dealing, and an earnest wish to do right 
in the eyes of God and man would not 
answer iufimtoly better. 

THE SenOOLMASTER AND HIS LESSON, 

He would make a fine study foi a jjuinter, 
as the type of a Grand Inquisitor. JTe 
is small, spare, delicate-looking, blightly 
crooked, 'fhere is a wonderful power of 
(‘vil about his face. 1 never saw a man with 
an (xpressioiL ho detenu itied and danger- 
ous ; Ilia Binilo is deadly. He is very 
pale, and bis strong r.iV6n beard is shaved 
earc'fully away from his hollow choeka. His 
black hair is scant and lank ; hlb forehead 
narrow ; hisbrovva-are dark, heavy, and terrible. 
Tlioy xiroji ct in a singular manner over eyes 
whose mi^aning has somelbing wonderfully 
secret and sinister. His nose is high nod 
booked, Ids mouth wide, his chin pointed; 
he makes contortions ns be vralks, and his 
step is silent and steal thy, lake that of a cat. 

His small, white, womanly hands, are always 
cold and clammy. It is not good to shake 
them. He is a scholaj*, and there are 
f<*w Greek boolcs, ancient or modem, with 
which he is not familiar — from Hellhni- 
cos the Lesbian, who wrote earlier than 
Herodotus, down to tho feminine prattle of 
Anna Comnena, and tho silliest of the Byzan- 
tine historians. He know them all, as well 
as the last fiery pamphlet of Soutzo, or the 
last it antic Uaiteis in the Atlioniau news- 
papers. His emdition and liU industry are 
amazing ; yet be was Itoni a rayah nearly 
forty years ag^, before education in Turkey 
had grown so general as it has now. He was 
born also in an out-of-the-way placo, and is 
entirely self-taiiglit. 

He has come to pay me a visit. To- 
those who know the Greeks it is almost 
needless to say why ; or why he bought a 
present in an embroidered pooket-handkeis 
chief, wliicli my bervaut persuaded him to 
send home again, before became up stains 

Ho wants something. I knew this, of course, 
when I ask him to take a seal opposite to 
mo — ^where the light falls well on ms face— 
and clap my hands lor cofiee. He begins with 
a series of fidgety and extravagant compli- 
ments, which make me 'quite uncomfiirtalde. 

But 1 let him go on, imd listen without 
any visible signs of impatience, except one or 
two abortive attempts to change the conver- 
sation. Then I pass the time in wondering 
how a man undoubtedly so gifted and able, 
should suppose that 1 or anylmdy else cannot 
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read 1\U deaigiie just as as if they 
-were wiitteu ou hie foreheail in letters au 
inch long. By and by ho doubles, and tunis, 
and twists. Ho is drawing nearer to his sub- 
ject, He shows, in anusual strength, the 
taint of trickiness which forms the invariable 
characteristic of his race. It is astounding to 
note the time he loses in offering far-fetclied 
and unseaboiiabie coiuplimeiits. He has been 
with me a full half-hour, and 1 have not the 
blightest idea what he has come about. I 
must find out soon, however, for it is 
^t-day. bo X clap my hands ag.iiu for 
Hamed, and abk whether the Dahometau 
consular agent has called, as a leeler. 

The Greek writhes. One moment, Kurie ! 
he says, with a twitcli that lb quite bpasmodic. 
1 express the utmost readinebs to give him us 
many momentb as he pleases, and putting on 
an earnest look, 1 dj*aw niy chair quite close 
w) to him ; so I have him at once in a ooruor. 
This is what I wanted. Egad ! he has beat 
me ngain. Richelieu, or Talleyrand, were 
babies in diplomacy to the simplest ot Gret ks. 
Compliments again. More complimeiits. Well, 
it is of no use intcrrupliug, so 1 look iuU 
into tlie terrible eyes, as good humouredly as 
possible, and await the lesult with as inter- 
rogative an expf ession as courtesy will per- 
mit. At last, here we are ! 

1^6 man wishes me to serve him. I can 
do 80, for he is mauifebtly in the right. 1 do 
not come to this conclusion Irom what lie 
says to me. I know that 1 could not place the 
slightest reliance on this ; but 1 happen 
to be acquainted with the whole cucum- 
stances of his case ; and, although he has 
distorted them most egivgiously, enough 
truth remains to show clearly that the man 
has been wronged. A biief word ot mine 
with the Pasha will soon set all to rights, bo 1 
reassure my yibi tor ; who looks positively diabo- 
lical, between fear, hatred, and a thirst for 
vengeance. I jot down a lew names and 
<lates for my guulanco. I will see the 
kind-hearted Pasha ; who, being ignorant of 
the matter of his comphiiut, will no doubt 
remove it. He puts iOi th one of his small 
clammy hands, and it trembles on my arm. 
A sicluy smile ]:>a8ses over his face. “Tell 
the Pasha to punish my enemies,” he 
sayi^'“ to make tlicin afraid of mo ! ” As he 
speaks, 1 notice his disengaged hand ner- 
vously opening aud shutting, and his teeth 
are so firmly clobcd that it is strange they 
do not split. X tell him he is suze to get 
justice. 

“But the dogs should l^e made afraid of 
me,” he guaslies out. “The bai-baiians, 
tlic tyrants! There is no justice lor the 
Grtek. I want tliem to fear me,” he adds, 
with frightful emphasR “For four hun- 
dred years we have been under the hoofs of 
these oxen^ these swine ! When will our day 
of retribution come ? ” Somebody else 
coming into the room, puts a stop to our 
conversation* I would have given something 


I for the inten^ttptloii, although it does cDndbmn 
me to hear another flonrisn of compliments. 
The door closes on my stealthy viritor, 
who under healthier political institutiouiC 
might have been an honour to hia age 
and country. I'he stuff is there — ^the genius, 
the patience, the energy, and a desire for 
knowledge which amounts to a cousammg 
passion ; but it has been spoiled in the making 
I up ; .md he is one of many ; perhaps he is the 
commonebt t}pe of Ins race. 

I read an iniporLaut lesson from the old 
sclioulmasier. Of all tlie races over which the 
Turks ruled, none ]>reserved a character more 
completely distinct than that which was most 
hopelessly enslaved. 'J ho nationality of the 
Greeks possessed a wonderful strength of life. 
They pieserved their own customs, dress, reli- 
gion, aud even their own peculiar system 
of local goveriiineiit, in the very teeth of as 
iiou a despotism as ever jialsied hojie from 
out meiib licaits. Yet the Turks are upon 
the whole alz aid of them. They ai o cbpecially 
afraiil of the rayahs. They arc afraid ot their 
perseverance, industry in intrigue, and of 
their acute mid unbcrupiilous natures. No 
statesman in 1'urkoy has ever kept his place 
long who was seriously ujipoacd by tlie Greek 
luterebt. The local Pashas are actually 
tyraniiibcd over by them, aud their means of 
action aie extensive and poweriul. They liavo 
a Bu pi erne genius tor conqilaiut, aud moke a 
marketable conimodily of their wounds. 

The question whether they arc wronged ; 
or whether, like most grumblers, they have 
not excellent reason to be contented, must 
be answered with much qualification ; butmeu 
wboaie in perpetual fear lor their fortunes 
aud libcities, may be allowed to complain 
although they have no fear for their lives. 
The haratch or poll-tax is their monster griev- 
ance; audit would be paid cheei fully under any 
other name ; for two-thirds of the lioratch 
is now evaded altogether, yet it fills the 
prisons and is the stajile topic of coffee-house 
politicians. The uotoiious bad faith of 
the Greeks has been hitherto the great ob- 
stacle to their evidence being received in 
Tutkish courts of law. But why have the 
fact trumpeted abroad by au offensive regula- 
tion, which will not work one way or the 
other? Judges may know that in dealing 
with Greek witnesses the greatest caution 
aud patience is indispensable to got at truth ; 
but nothing can justify the exclusion of a 
whole race from the rights of self-defence and 
vindication before the law. I may be pri- 
vately of u]>inion that the Turks as a people 
are better than the Greeks as a people ; out 
1 am not therefore justified in concluding, 
wholesale, that all Turks are better than 
Greeks. I may think that a Turkish gentle- 
man will almost certainly tell me the truth, 
but I cannot be equally sure that a Greek 
will tell me a falsehood. Ijegislation must 
not be based ou extreme, or even on general 
cases ; it should apply to all 
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The case of the rayah Greek gentleman is 
pitiable. He is obliged by law or custom 
t0‘ weaJT a diutiiictivo dress ; be is ex- 
posed to personal insult and contumely ; 
his dignity is never .safe ; his i)roperty is by 
no means so secure as it ought to be. Most 
of theJioiiourable careers of life are closed to 
him. He is a mere dweller in the laud. He 
cannot be a patriot ; for he has no share in 
his country’s danger or lier glory. Iler victo- 
ries only rivet his chains. I say plainly, that 
unless we 'insist upon the Turte emaucjpatin|f 
her Christian subjects, we shall have the 
majority of them constantly working against 
us, by all possible means, in tlie present 
struggle ; aud there is a great doubt if in the 
end public opinion will not get gradually 
much more in lavour of the Greeks tiiau it 
has been ; iiot from any faith or hope in 
them ; but from the imturai j>ynif»atliy of 
Englishmen with all llioso wdio are , oii- 
pressed. 


BECOLLECTIONS. 

As strangrra, you and 1 arc here ; 

W e botli as aliens stand, 

Ti’hfic once, in jcaia gouo hy, I dwelt 
No stranger iii the land. 

Tiicn while you gaze on jiuik and Btreain, 
Let me remain upai t, 

And listen to the awakened sound 
Of voices in uiy keail I 

llercy where upon tho velvet lawn 
The redar spreads its slwulc, 

And by the flowci'bcds nil aiound, 
liiight roses bloom and iade ; 

Shrill merry childish l.'iugliter rings, 
j\nd baby voices sweet, 

And by me, on the path, 1 hear 
The tread of little feet. 

Down the daik avenue of linics, 

Whoso pcifuuio loads the air, 

Whose boughs oic nistlim; uvcihcod, 

(For the W'cst wind is theie), 

1 hear tho sound of carnebt talk, 
Warnings and counsels wise, 

And the quick queiliuning that brought 
The gentle ciUm replies. 

1 bear, witliin tho shady porch 
Once more, the measured sound 
Of tlio old ballads that were lead, 

, While we sat listening louiid; 

The starry passion-flower still 
Up the green trelliec elinibs ; 

Tho tendiils waving seem to keep 
Tho cadence of tlic rh^ mcs. 

I might have striven, and striven in rain, 
Such visions to recall, 

Well known and yet forgotten ; now 
1 see, I hoar, them all I 
The present pales before the past. 

Who comes with angel wings ; 

A> in a drsoio I stand, amidst 
8uange yot fiuniliar things! 


And' the light bridge hangs o'er' the lukOy 
Where bioad-leavcd liUes lie, 

And the cool water abows again 
Tlic cloud that moves on high t — 

And One voieo speaks, in tones 1 tboug!iC 
The past for o\cr kept; 

But now I know, deep in my heart 
Its echoes only slept ! 


THE LAST ROWLEY OP KILLOWEN, 

At the boginning of the year seventeen, 
hundred aud ninety* right, a respectable 
family, named Howley, resided in tho neigh- 
boarhood«of Wexford, in Ireland. They con- 
sisted of the father ; two sons, Mark and 
lUibert ; and a daughter, named Ellen. That 
was the year of the Great BebelUon, when tho 
patriot volunteers having taken successively 
the titles of United Irishmen and Defciiders^ 
openly declared themselves In revolt, against 
the government of tho sistei^ country. Tho- 
civil war raged fiercely in the southern 
provinces ; and the Ho\vleys speedily bec.atae 
involved in it. The father, who assumed th» 
title of cuiunel,aud phiced himself at the head 
of an armed baud, chiefly composed of pea- 
sants on his own estate, tell, fii;hting, at the* 
battlo at Vinegar ILill. Both tlie sons were 
taken prisoners with arms in tlu'ir Ijands by 
the king’s troops, (luring tlie terrihle fight in 
the sti’cots of liobs ; and Mark, who was the 
elder, was shot, without trial, on the spot 
w'hero he was captured : Itobert, being avslini. 
youth of fifteen— and of an apj^earauce even 
younger than his years — was spared, and 
sent to Dublin for tiial. His sister Ellen, who 
I w'as then a girl of seventeen, and of very re- 
markable lieauty, set out without cousultiug 
any one— indeed, there were few who dared 
trust to the (idvice of another in tliat terrible 
time— contrived to traverse a country, still 
swarming witii troops aud insurgents, and 
arrived safely in Dublin. • 

Th(‘re, with no friend or acquaintance in tho 
city, she roniaiutMl from the mouth of Juno 
untU the Pebimry of the following year. Dur- 
ing that time slie was not allowed to see or com- 
municate with her brother ; but the misfor- 
tunes of her family, and the loneliness of her 
situation, transformed the young girl into a 
self-reliant woman. Every day was me- 
thodically spent in some endeavour, direct 
or indirect, to save her brother's life. Sho 
sought for friends, and succeeded in inter- 
esting those who had been mere straDgera. 
Day after day she haunted tlie courts, 
U’»toiiiiig to the speeches of the various 
counsel, in order herself to foiin a judg- 
ment of their skill. When sho had fixed 
upon one to iindertake her brother’s 
defence, she instructed him herself, paying 
his fees out of a little treasure she had 
brought with her, aud wliich had been kept 
by her lather against a time of need. 

The barrister whom she had chosen was a 
young man named Kooh% then but little 




known in hia pirofesaSpn. He felt for her 
BorrovB, and b^an to take an interest in liis 
client’s case. Every day, after visiting the 
prisoner, he bronght lier some intelligence 
from him, and succeeded in whispering to 
him, in return, a word of consolation from his j 
(ievoted sister. He also entered into her; 
schemes for interesting influential persons in 
her favour ; but lie was a young man, and, 
having risen by his own efforts above tlie 
Inimble position of his own family, he had but 
little personal interest. The atrocities com- 
mitted at Wexford, and the horrible story of; 
the bam at Sciillabogue, had prodneed a ; 
strong feeling against all i>risonera from j 
the south ; and their applications to ^ the | 
Lord-Lieutenant were met by a cool ofhcial j 
answer. * j 

- Meanwhile, Tloche directed all his energies 
to preparing for the defence. Ths'woming 
appointed lor the trial came. Ife Was a I 
showery day. Gloom and sunshine <dianged I 
and counterchanged a dozen times, as the 
} oung maiden triKl the <iuiet streets near the 
prison-walls, awaiting the hour when the 
court should open. It was an anxious 
moment when she stood in the presence of 
the judge, and heard her brothel’s name 
ci^ed, and watched the door through which 
she knew that he would come. Many eyes 
beheld her — not all, alas ! eyes of compassion 
—standing in the dusty bar of smdight that 
came through the high arched-wintlow. Eoche' 
calmly arranged his jiapers witiiont looking 
towards her, and the taint shriek that she 
uttered when her brother appeared, after all 
that long, dark winter, seemed to have 
caught ail ears save his. But the young 
hamster, though secruing to be wrapt 
in' thought, lost notiiing of what passed 
— ^riot even the impression that her oeauty 
mmle upon some persons present. Though the ; 
evidence against the youth was too clear j 
to i»e <ioubted, Eoche dwelt strongly npon his 
youth, and the misfortunes his himily had 
already suffered, and tol<i, in simple and 
affecting lansrange, the story of the sister’s 
struggles. Tlie effect of the appeal upon 
am Irish jury, was the acquittal of the 
prisoner; who, after a solemn warning 
Imm the judge of the danger of being ever 
i^in accused, left the eonrt with his 
sib ter, and the friend to whom he owed 
his life* 

The impression of that trial, and of liis in- 
teresting client was not easily to be effaced 
from the mind of Eoche. Her frequent visits, 
her importunities which at times had almost 
vexed her fluctuating hopes and fears, 
he now began to miss, as pleasing excite- 
ments, which had passed away in the attain- 
ment of their obje^. He corresponded with 
EUen Howley at intervals ; and delighted 
}>y the womanly sense and tendomeas of her 
letters, he soon became aware of his attimh- 
ment for her. A journey to Wexfo rM ' 
though only uxty i^es distant from ne 


oapital-<-ww not a slight mattorthea^ smd a 
ye^ and a half elaipsed befere he was enabled 
to quit his dhties and psVa visitto thefionrleyw 

It was on a rainy day in a rainy antiUBUL 
that Eoche arrived in Wexford. A shrill 
wind blow from seaward, driving on the 
moist, heavy cloiais. Traces of the IStS 
conflict wei-e si ill visible in the streetSi; 
and the snlLca manner of tlie conunon 
people with whom he eame m eoA- 
tacl^ indicated their suspicions of a stranger. 

when he inquired at the inn for'thc resi- 
dence of the Howleys, the s<xi of the landlord 
sprang forward, and eagerly offered to show 
mm the way. 

Killowen, where the Hewleys resided, was* 
at a distance ot three miles from the town* 
The way lay down a cross country road in 
the ueighbouFhbod of the sea-coast ; a lane, 
partlyi}hw>ugh an enclosed plantation over- 
growjj with rank slirubs, conducted to the 
house. Not a single cottage, or even hut, did 
they pass — excejit, onct» or twice, the 
ruined walls of a house, wrecked, as 
lloehe’s guide told liiiu, b> the royalist 
yeomanry, after the recapture of the town. 
The rc<»nlence of the llowleys was a large 
red-bnek ni.insioii, by no means old or dilapi- 
dated ; but the railing that surrounded tne 
shrubbery had been torn out for pikes, leav- 
ing Hipiare liolcs, in which the rain had accu- 
mulated, along the top of the parapet wall. 

- The grounds around the house were exten- 
sive, consisting of bhruhhcrifs, paddock, and 
I plantations ot young fir. There was a kind 
I of poiter’s lodge bewde the rusty iioii gate ; 
but its shutters were closed, and its door was 
nailed u G mss grew upon thu soil ; dry dust 
lay thick upon the threshold ; and the drops 
of rain and the withered leaves that fell 
with every movement of the wind, were fast 
rotting away the wooden roof. 

Ill this desolate and solitary spot, Eocho re- 
mained two months with the Howleys. The 
rebellion had left Ellen no relative except her 
brother. The serving-man, who had lived in the 
lodge, had also lost Ins life m the insurrection, 
and liis place had never been filled up. The 
brother and sister, and an old woman servant, 
now formed tlie whole household. Owing to 
the political trouhles of the country, the land 
belonging to them was then in great part un- 
cultivated ; blit the brotlier collected such 
rents as could be recovered, and the Hewleyi^ 
though iiiipovorished, were still in ett<9 cir- 
cumstances. Eoche accompwied the brother 
in fishing or shooting excursions on the banks 
of the Slaney, during which he frequently 
spoke of political matters, and hinted toAt the • 
rebel lion might again breakout before long; but 
Koche, who had no sympathy with the msur- 
rectionists, always turned aside ^ oonverso-^ 
tiou, or spoke to him of what his family had* 
already suffered, and wanied him of hfe im- 
prudence in approaching surih mattess. Boibert 
was of a gay, reckless dS ep Ow hi on ; but the 
rister was the same subdded Akd thoughtful 
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Tke sad aad aalitery spirit of the 
^^abe fieeiaed to centre in her. Boche re- 
matked^at first with sarpriae, that no visitors 
ever came there ; but, he soon, grew accuse 
V tomed to their lonely life, and began to feel a 
pleaBure in it« It was pleasant^ sitting beside 
her in the long evenings, to fancy that lie j 
had abandoned for ever the strife andi 
anxiety of his profession, and even tlie ambi- 
tious hopes which had macle his labours light 
to hi«n, to live with them in that quiet home, 
which had outlived the storms of ’niuety- 
ei^t. 

Bocbe's visit to Killowen naturally in- 
creased his ajQTection for the young lady. 
When the day of his departure drew nearer, 
he frankly told her his circumstances, and 
scdicited her hand. She set before him, like 
a noble girl, the injury that might result to 
him in his profession from aDiance with a 
family considered as rebels by the govern- 
ment ; she reminded him that her brother 
was rash and hotheaded, and that their 
troubles might possibly be not yet over ; she 
. prevaile<i upon him at last, to jiostpone the 
marriage for a twelvemonth. On this ar- 
rangement, made with the approval of her 
brother, and on the understanding tliat he 
was to return in the same season of the 
lollowing year, Bocho bade her farewell, and 
returned to Dublin to follow his profession. 

The appointed twelvemonths had noai'ly 
passed away, when one of those minor out- 
breaks which, for many years, followed at 
intervals the suppression of the Great liebel- 
liou, again involved the Howley family in 
trouble. On the twelfth of July (the an- 
niversary of the Battle of the Boyne),, a 
party ot the Society of Orangemen, which 
had grown bolder than ever since the 
triumph of the loyalists, assembled in the 
town of Wexford, and marched across the 
brhlge, and through the principal streets, in 
procession, carrying banners iuscribed with 
mottos ofieusive to the Catholics, and pre- 
ceded by musicians playing “Croppies, lie 
down,” and other tunes known to bo ir- 
ritating to them. The Bibbonmen remained 
in-doors ; Imt it was whispered about 
that it was intended to light bonfires in 
the streets at night, and to burn in efiigy 
some of the favourite leaders of the Uni- 
ted Irishmen, who had sulTered for their 
treason , and it soon became known that a 
riot womd take place. The OraDgemen, who 
have since been, found to be so mischievous a 
body, were, in those days of party warfare, 
openly encouraged by tlie authorities, and 
looked upon as a useful barrier against tho 
revolutionary spUib of the common people. 
No therefore, wei'e taken to stop tlleir 
proceedings and several frayst ensued, in 
which ‘Some lives were lost. One of these 
occurred in the market-place, where a large 
fire had been made. The attacking party 
were at first, beaten o£^ and the Orangemen's 
bonfire bad sank into a great heap of embers, 


glowing and rustling in the ^d, when a 
man named Michael Foster, who was in ' the 
act of raking the fire with a pole, was shat by 
an unseen hand, and immediately fell forward 
on his face. A few persons who were stand* 
ing near him (moat of tlie Orangemen had 
already dispersed), fled at the. report of the 
gun; before any of his own party re- 
turned there, the head, and a portion of the 
body, of the murdered man, were almost 
consumed by the fire. There wfia tlien 
a dead wall on one side of the market- 
place, from an angle of whicli some persoiui 
pretended to have I'emarkcd that the shot 
was fired ; however, in tlie hurry and bustle of 
that night the murderer escaped. 

Outrages had been committed ou both 
sides ; but so strong was the prejudice of the 
authorities in favour of the party who gave 
the first .jj^ovoeation, that no Orangeman was 
appreliSBE^ed, while a great number of Kibbon- 
men were taken, and lodged in prison | on 
the following day, a diligent search wan 
made for others, who were known to have- 
been connected with tlic afiray. The murder 
of Michael Foster in the market-placo, made- 
remarkable by the mystery attending it, ami 
the horrible circumstance of the burning away 
of the head, was the subject of much investi- 
gation. Little doubt was entertained that the- 
perpetrator had taken advantage of the riot, 
to commit an act of personal revenge. The 
couspicuouaness of the victim, standing at the 
moment in the glare of the red eml^rs, had, m 
doubt, enabled the murderer to take aim. That 
it was the act of one Uiau, and tliat the mas. 
was satisfied with the result, was concluded 
from the circumstance that tJ^ gun was only 
fired once, and that the assassin or his party 
did not rush forward as was the invariable 
practice of the Irish in on afiray. 

Suspicion, castiug^ about lor some peraen. 
known to have a plausible motive for the 
crime,, was not long in finding a victim. It 
was remembered that the mui’deretl man bad 
been a witness against young Howloy on hie 
trial; he was, moreover, said by some, to 
have openly boasted of having with hia 
own hand cut down the fiither, at the at 
Vinegar .HilL^ This clue was at once seized 
and, on the night followliag the Orange riot,, 
young Ilowley was arrested and conveyed to 
the gaol at Wexford. 

Evidence, true or false, was quickly pap)- 
cured against liim. One of the Orangp^jjatW 
now came forward, and (for the fire^tim^ 
stated, that as he stood near the angle' of the 
dead wall,, oa tlie night, of the murder, he.^ 
heard a voicey which he recognised inahoer- 
diately as thsA of Ilowley, exclauain^ “ 
the Holy Ghost,, 1?11 make a hole 
that villain I” luunodiately after whiob,^ 
heard the report of a gun, and f^ing that 
there weiia many armed men of thelSbboa 
party at hand, fied with others. Young 
lIoxLey admitted that he was at Wexford that 
ni ctL and that he carried hia gun with him. 
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bat ' solemnly denied that be was tbe mnr- a|»pear6dnpQntb)e4Qaffol^ At'tbat 
dem of Foster ; declaring that he had never some. symptoms 'of a disposition tO teakw' 
heard of his bo^fc of having slain his fiither^ the riot were remarked ; and the eleciiti<»te . 
until that moment, and that he did not was ordered to hasten with his task. Young > 
believe it. Nor could any witness now be Howley was executed, repeating his dedaiinr 
found who had ever heard of such a boast, tion of innocence. The six men suffered their 
But the magistrates committed him ; a special sentence, the mob dispersed, and no traces of 
commission was appointed; and, for the what had passed were left, all within onO. 
second tim^' young Howley was to be tried hour. 

for his life. Since the day of her brother's second 

On the day of her brother’s apprehension apprehension Ellen Howley had never rested 
Ellen Howley had written to her lover from her endeavours to save him. But all 
the intelligeuco of her new trouble, and hearts were steeled against her. Events sue- 
again imploring that assistance which had ceeded each other with temble rapidity ; and 
already served to rescue him from a violent it soon became evident that no power could 
death. But the difficulty was now greater | save him. On one only, of all those to whom 
than before. The trial was to take place :it 1 she applied, did the sight of her beauty and 
Wexford, instead of at Dublin ; and tbe j misery make any impi'cssion. This man was 
inhabitants of that town were strongly against the sheriif of the county ; but he had no 
the rioters. Boche knew that it would be ex- power to help her, and he did not even dare to 
tremely dangerous to the prisoner if he were delay the exe(iUtion. There was but one 
to plead his cause a second time. He there- favour he could procure for her — a favour con- 
fore secretly instructed a barrister who was vcying to her mind so strongly, the liopeless- 
a warm friend of his, besides being a Pro- ness of her case, that he scarcely dared to 
testant and a strong government man, to name it. It was that — contrary to custom — 
proceed to Wexford, and conduct the defence, the body of her brother should be given up 
The day of trial arrived, and Howley’s conn- to his family, to be decently interred in their 
sel would probably have succeeded ill neutra- own burial place. Accordingly, about dusk 
Ibtmg the feeble testimony against his client, on the evening of the execution, the corpse 
l^t for a circumstance which, though pro- j wsis privately removed, in an undei taker’s 
h^ly intended to save him, was undoubtedly ' car to the house at Xillowen. To avoid a 
the cause of his destruction. On his way to | fresh occasion for disturbance it was stipulated 
the court-house to give evidence on the trial, j by the sheriff that this fact should be kept as 
the principal witness against Howley was ! secret as possible, and that the burial should 
fired at from a plantation beside the roadway, take place at dark on the following night, 
and wounded in the arm. The ball passed It w^as not until the day after the funeral 
through the llesh, without breaking the bones, that lloche arrived in Wexford. Trusting 
mxd the man, after having the wound dressed, to the skill of his brother counsel, he had 
persUted in presenting himself at court to proceeded to London to endeavour to in- 
give bis evkmnce. The appearance of this terest some powx*rful persons in favour of 
ninatlc, who, whether speaking truth or the accused. Only on his return to Dublin 
faUehood, hiid wrought himself to a belief did he learn that the execution must have 
in his own statement, created a deep im- alreatly taken place. He hastened, therefore, 
pressioii on the audience. His pallid coun- to Killowen, in the hope — though too late for 
tenance, his arm in a sling, his narrative auglit else — of cousolliig his uiihaf>]>y friend, 
of the attack upon him by a secret assassin, It was evening when ho arrived tliere. 
presumed to be a friend of the accused, and Though in full summer, the j)lace struck him 
his statement — ^not to bo shaken— of the as far more desolate and lonely than it 
words used by Howley, decided the minds of had seemed in the dull autumnal day 
the' jury. The eloquent appeal of his counsel when he liad first visited it. The heavy 
WM often interrupted by murmurs in the clank of the bell that hung somewhere 
Mirt ; and the young man was found guilty betwejon him and the house, startled him ns 
and sentenced to death. he pulled the handle. No one answered his 

The execution of Howley, with five others, summons ; and seeing uo light at any pf thq' \ 
found guilty of taking a part in the riot, was windows, he began to fear that its Ih^ates'' 
fixed for the afternoon of the second day after had left the place. Gently pushing open the 
the trial. The magistrates, apprehensive of gate, lie made his way through the slirubbrics 
disturbances, had despatched a messenger to around the house. The place was ' quite 
Waterford for a small reinforcement of sol- still; but, listening awhile, he fancied that he 
dters but some houi*a had passed since noon, heard «a noise within, like a ffiint moaning 
and the men had not yet arrived. It was not and sobbing, yet he doubted 'whether it 
until sunset that it was determined to pro- came from a human being. He listened uh() 
ceed to execution without them^ A large heard it once more — this time so distinctly 
crowd had assembled ; but the yeomanry that if it had been the whining of a dog or 
were in great force and well armed, and the any other animal, he could not nave failed to 
populace confined their marks of disappro- recognise it. Tormented by vague aunnises, 
bation to yells aud groans, until the prisoners he made his way back to the front ’ of the 
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hoiiifle^ ,«iid mounting , ft flight . of stone steps^ 
loudly at uie door. Some minutes 
elapsed bi^fore a voice answered him, and 
uuj[uired ^ business. Jt was the old woman 
eezyant. She admitted him, and refasteued 
^he. door with a chain. 

, “ Where is your mistress T* inquired 
jBocha 

The womau, with a strange bewildered 
lo^, motioned to him to follow her. She 
led him into a little room lined with books, 
and faintly lighted by a lamp hung from 
the ceiling; there, seated in a chair by 
the table, pale and motionless as death, 
he recognised the form of his betrothed. 
Itoche would have sprung forward to clasp 
her in his arms ; but the thought of her 
recent sorrow, and the coldness and silence 
of her maimer, awed him. 

“ I am glad you have come to-night,” she 
said, 03 soon as they were alone. This 
vCry hour I liave formed a resolution, which 
would give me no rest until 1 had told you 
of it.” 

“No, no,” said Boche, anticipating her 
meaning. “ This terrible affliction must not 
separate, but link us closer to each other ! ” 

“ Boche,” she replied, in the same chilled 
unimpjissioncd voice, “ I declare to you 
solemnly and before Heaven, that the promise 
I gave to you last year can never be ful- 
filled ! ” 


“ I came to-night in the hope of consoling 
you in your sorrow,” replied Boche. “i)o 
not think that I would press you, now, on any 
thing relating to ray own happiness. Let me 
<lo something to cheer your solitary life. 
Show me some way in wlii(!h I may lighten 
the burden of your trouble, and I will a.8k at 
present tor nolhiug else.” 

“A reason that I cannot name to you,” 
chc replied, “ compels me to appear un- 
grateful. I entreat you to leave me. This 
interview is more than 1 can bear. Believe 
me, the pain our parting give wne is equal 
to yours. I ask of you the greatest ^iroof 
you can give me now of your ailecticm. It is 
that you believe my resolve to bo forced 
upon me inevitably ; but that it is firmly ' 
and for ever taken ; and that you take luy 
hand, and promise never to seek me, to see 
me, any more.” 

^che took her cold hand, and turned 
ftway. “ 1 cannot promise this,” ho exclaimed 
passioxiisttely. “ I W'ill leave you to-night, 
^inoe my presence gives you pain. But 1 
declare to you, I cannot cease to ho])e that 
you may, one, day, repent of this cruel deter- 
mination.” 

^le young barrister pondered, on his way 
back to Wexford, upon the melancholy recep- 1 
tibn he had met with. Half suspecting that her j 
tio^bles had affected her reason, and that her : 
cold t^d cedm manner was the result of some 
fixed delusion, he repented of not having inter- 
rogated the old servant. Sometimes, he fan- 
cied that^ ignorant, of hia endeavours in her 


brother’s behalf, and of the cause oiThifl delay 
in coming to her, she believed him.to be guUl^r 
of neglect. Sometimes, it seemed to jifm' 
more probable that she had no motive fc^' 
her conduct, beyond the desire to save'him ' 
from the disgrace of an alliance with one 
whose brother had suffered death at the hands 
of the hangman. But, whatever might be, 
the reason of her behaviour, and in spite 
of the pain his visit appeared to cause her, 
the thought of leaving her in that solitary 
place was insupportable. He determined, 
at all events, to see her before returning to 
Dublin.* 

What passed between them at this inter- 
view need not be told. In compliance with 
her entreaties, be promised to leave the 
neighbourhood ; but, only on condition that 
she would meet him that day six montljs, 
and assure him, from her own lips, that her 
resolution was still the same. 

Boche returned to the capital, where^ in 
the increasing laboui's of his proiessioi^ 
he endoavoured to bury his thoughts, until 
the six months should have passed. The ap- 
pointed day — the very hour he had named 
— found him again at Killowen. Ellen 
Howley receivetl him as before. The little 
room in which he found her, the place in 
which she sat, the tone of her voice, were in 
nowise changed. She repeated to him her 
detennination, and Boche, according to his 
promise, departed from her again. Tkus, 
for several years, at long intervals, iha, 
barrister returned to Killowen, and alwaya 
wdth the same result. In the couiue of 
time, her obstinacy irritated him, and the 
repeated disappointments he experienced 
giadually wore away much of his love for 
her. He pitied her lonely and cUeerlesi^ lile, 
and would gladly have restored her to the 
world ; but, by degrees, he came to know that 
his affection for her was not the ardent 
passion that it had been. One day, upon 
the occasion of one of these* a isils, BUen 
Howley spoke to liim of the injustice he 
did 'himself, in continuing to wait for a 
change which could never, in this world, 
come. Not without a sorrowful heart, ,wheu 
he knew that the moment for separation 
had at lost arrived, Boche entreated her to 
remember him wlienever she had need . 
of aid or counsel; and finally bade her 
farcwelL 

Many years passed, and Ellen Howley 
continued to live, shut up in the great, house 
at Killowen. No visitor ever entered there, 
and .she rarely went abroad. When she was seen, 
it was noted that her looks grew more and more 
careworn. Though still a young woman, }ier 
hair became partially grey, and her ibnn 
wasted to a sLadow. Few who her now 
forebore to pity her, remembering how beau- 
tiful she had been, and seeing how she had 
suffered for the errors of others. The house 
ip which she lived, looked every year more 
dreary and neglected. The |:oof, the door. 
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Aud ^uttFen, of the lodge, mouldered aelroj ; I 
tlio ' grounds oboot the house were 
with rank weeds, overmnning the paths ; 
stTaueo stories circulated, of curious noises 
heard at night; aud the country people, 
who knew the history of the family, would 
not pass there after d^*k. Some sa^ that 
the greater pai’t of the rooms had been kept 
locked, since the day of tlie brother's death ; 
aud that the ghost of the father had app6are4l 
«to Ellen Howley, and begged her not to <)uit 
the place. One day, a woman servant who 
had been occasionally employed there since 
the old nurse's death, declared ‘she had 
seen the ghost of Kobert Howley. She said 
that she was going up the stairs at the back 
of the house, at night, and that as she came to 
an upper landing, slie distinctly saw, by tlie 
light of the candle in her hau<l, the young 
man, whom she remembered well. His fiice, 
she said, was ghastly pale ; he did not speak ; 
but stood rolling his eyes, and making strange 
grimii^es at her, until slie di’opped tlie 
candle, and swooned. Whether this was a 
delusion or not, the woman was evidently 
sincere ; aud the iUness which she suilereu, 
and which she declared to have been caused 
by the shock, convinced the neighbours that 
Killowen was haunted by the ghosts of the 
Howleys, and that the young lady, compelled 
to remain there by some dread reason, was 
wasting away through the terror and solitude 
of her life. 

Thus Elleu Howley lived, for seventeen 
years. Meanwhile, Iloche had become a 
thriving man in his profession. Years 
after the impression his drat passion had 
left had begun to wear away, he had won 
the hand of the daughter of a wealthy mer< 
oliaut in iDublin, and had settled down in 
life, a quiet, uuiomantic lawyer. The name 
of Ellen Howley liad long been absent from 
his thoughts, whim he received a letter from 
her, begging ^him to come to her. She told 
him that ahe was very ill, and that she de- 
sired to make a settlement of her property 
before she died. He left Dublin immediately, 
and travelled in all baste to Wexfonl. There, 
he heard the superstitious stories which were 
in circulation about the house at Killowen, 
and remembered the strange noises he had 
heard there years before. Ho one appeared 
to ^now of Ellen's illness ; nor did it appear 
that any doctor had visited her. 

It was getting dark when Hoche arrived at 
the weU-known house of Killowen. Leaving 
his horse tied to the gate, he made his way 
through tlie shrubbexy. He saw no light at 
any of the windows, and the place seemed to 
be quite deserted by its inmates. He rapped 
at tlie door ; the noise gave a hollow echo, 
as if the house were empty. Having repeated 
his summougaeveral .times, without receiving 
any answer, he went round, as he had done 
long ago, to the back of the house. He had 
br<ingbt with him a dark lauthorn ; by 
this, he guided himself, until he discovered j 


steps oBoending Irom a^ loxfa ; anoiaitmg 
them, he found that he eould open the | 
door by means of the latch. To his astonish- 
meat,v at that moment, be esnght again 
the very same noise that had startled . 
him before. It was a long plaintive .tone, 
interrupted now aud then by a noise, like the 
sobbing of a child ; at length the whole died . 
away, and the place was silent. 

The barrister was a man of nerve ; but he 
hesitated a moment. He knew that he was 
far from any othca* habitation, and that, who- 
ever might befal him, he could hope for ho 
succour. Drawing out his travelling pktol,' 
however, he entered. With the light from 
the lanthoru in liis left hand cast botore him, 
he walked up the hall and down a passage, 
calling aloud, “ Miss Howley ! ” until, finding 
the doors on each side of the hall, locked, ho 
began to mount the wide staircase. More and 
more surprised by the silence of the place, he 
was relieved by seeing a faint light through 
a door which stood ajar upon the landing 
above. This dooi’ opened wide ; rind a man 
stood on the threshold. Itoche felt a chill 
pass through his body, for he recognised, in 
liis wild look, aud distorted features, the &co 
of itoberl Howley. 

Ho why ! " cried Itoche, grasping his pi&tol 
firmly. Speak, in the name of God, if this 
be you ? " 

The figure repeated its strange gestures, i 
opening aud shiilting Its eyes, and moving its 
Ii]:>s quickly ; but it made no sound. 

“ Speak 1" repeated Boche, excited by the 
terror of tlie situation. “ Or 1 will fire ! ” 

The nguro moved towards him, and said, 
in a whisper, “ You may come in. C’om© in, 
if you will. Keep the crowd away. They 
must not see her.” I 

Too mu^b a^tuiiished for reflection, Boche | 
I follow^ a him into a large 'chainber. His guide 
I stopped at the table, and, taking irp a lamp 
I held it above his head, and pointed to 
I the floor. Tiiere, beside an ancient bedstead, 
stretched upon the ground, was the figui'e of 
a woman, dressed. Boche knelt beside her, 
aud raisuig her, felt that ski6 was cold. Her 
hair was grey, and her features sharp aud | 
wasted, like her body. EUeu Howley. 

“ She is dead 1 ” ezdaiined Boohe ; ** she’ . 
is dead I ” 

His companion ri^arded him with an ^ 
idiotic stare ; and then burst mto the aanitt^yx 
loud whine aud sobbing noise, whicdi Le 
heal’d twice before. 

A Buspicion paiised into his mind, that idle 
had suflered violence at the hands of the 
idiot ; but be found no marks of injury on her,t 
aud be Imd known tliat she was ilh It wau. 
evident to him that she had pexished without 
medical aid, or any o&e jiear her, save te 
erased companion. 

He liad no .sltezaathire but to leos^.. to 
there, while be rode haokfo aasistsneek 3Bhat 
niglit he learned the truth. In a;Ji8fto», 
addt>ess 0 d to him, and only datoded to reach 


Ilim 'fiftfef het iStie terrible 

<^£ «evente^ peters, la the eon- 
toion aosd harry of the execatioa, and 
aader the fear xJt aa attach froui the mob, 
her brother had been taken doarn from the 
hangiag-place within a few mimitea; and, 
eome time alter the remo^ of Iur body to 
KUlowen, he gave signs of liie. Aided by the 
old nurse, she succeeded in slowly re- 
storing him ; but wholly deprived of reason. 
Then it was that she resolved to keep her 
dreadful secret, and devote her life wholly 
to iiim. la later years she had wished to 
dispose of her property, and ka'^ her native 
country with him ; but he could not be pre- 
vailed on to go out into the <laylight, or to 
meet the fiice of a stranger. Since the nurse’s 
death, and the day wlien the woman servant 
nceidentally met him, she had lived alone in 
the house wir,h him. ‘Satisfied in her own 
mind that she had done right in setting her 
low »' b’om iiis engagements, and bidding 
hir ^ iji i Nvell, she had resolved nts'er to sec 
' ' ^ < tjn j until her long continued illness, 

' > fur anxiety for her brother's fate, com- 
'lit 'i her to write to him. 

'hd>*'rt Howley lived only a few monlha 
^ - the death of the sister who had sacri- 
i.>' lier love and her life for him. He was 
b. '- ed beside her, in the \MVvish church 
' ilillow'en; the last of his unfortunate 
,oiy. 


BABBIT-SKINS. 

TiAnnm are decidedly popular among the 
siiuis, under the well-known fonn of 
' ' iottes. llo’w many ])leaBanfc ]>arties have 
to the Bois do iJonlogiic for its famous 
steM'A of rabbits? J low many couples have 
en.ioved the cheap, gibelotle of the Banlieu ? 
•We endeavoured to ariive at an estimate of 
the number of rabbits consumed annually 
within the fortifications; but handreds of 
thousands overpowered us. We were at- 
tracted to the subject by the curious 
'Stories we heard of the men who stroll about 
Paris streets, buying skins. The rabbit-skin 
buyers of Paris are a brotherhood apart 
from the rest of the working population ; 
.moreover th^y are, despite their roving 
' lii^its and the speculator’s cliaracter of their 
« IBiliing, an eminently moral and provident set 
iidlf menu They are tdl Auvergnats, and all 
have one ambition, whidi is to return to 
tb^ native villages with monej suiheient to 
buy a of land, and to carry them in com- 

fort to the graveyard of the church in which 
4hiey were diristened. 

Those who are aoquambed with the by- 
. way® of Paris know that there was a spot 
-^ot far from the Pantheon — and very near 
fhe quarter whore the chiffonniers con^'egate 
m vast numbers— devoted almost exclusively 
to the rabbIt-Bkin buyers of Paris, This 
spot inchided nearly the entii'e length of the 


Bue 8t.-Jean de Latefttm: butthrtihprov^ 
ments whidi are now in progress in 
quarter, and whidx will ran over soms of 
the most pestilent spots of the capital, 
have already included the demolition of this 
street; consequently, at the present time, 
these prudent Auvergnats are scattered all 
over Paris, in establishments where cheap 
lodging is to be had. Cheap lodging they are 
always determined to have, or how will the 
bit of laud be bought ? This thirst for cheap- 
ness has led tlitiiu to band themselves into 
companies of six, and to seek lodgings 
where they can liave one be<l-rooni contain- 
ing three beds, and sepaiate places where each 
man may deposit his skins and other purchases. 
This shelter costs them about fitty francs, 
or two pounds sterling a year each. As to 
food, an association of six can live cheaper 
than six separate individuals — this is an 
established doctrine of household economy. 
They keep a. box, therefore, nailed up in their 
common room, wherein each man deposits 
daily, a ten-sous piece. The fund thus created is 
spent in making soup twice every day, at 
noon, and at six o’clock in the evening. Kach 
man is charged, in rotation, with the resyxm- 
slbillties of the kitchen ; and on his da>s 
lie returns from his l)usme8s in the streets 
at eleven o’clock and five o’clock, so that the 
soup sliall be ready when his associates make 
their appearance. And then the six take 
their food together — each man having his 
own bread, and his own cheese, generally 
sent from the beloved Auvergne. The com- 
munity of food is strictly confined to 
soup; but soup is the chief sustenance. 

I With these prudential arrangements the 
rabbit-skin buyers estimate their daily ex- 
penses at fifteen wous each. They spend no- 
thing on luxuries. They are not fi'equcnters 
of liirridre balls ; they are not to be found 
habitually in wine shops. Occasionally some 
I of them may be discovered in a condition 
which would not recommend them to the 
good graces of Fa.thfcr Mathew; but these 
are extraordinary occasions — most probably 
one of their great sjile days, when they have 
realised the hoarded labour of six months. 
A little excitement of this kind may well 
be excused after the sober six months of 
labour, and of stinted appetite, winch have 
preceded it. 

The rabbit-skin buyer is an early riser. 
He is generally off on his rounds by seven 
o’clock in the morning. If hedealalso — as most 
of them do — in clean rags, old metal, and old 
hats, he has a bag with him. He is neatly 
dressed ; but his ^in, pale face, proclaims lus 
habit of stintiug himself, and no less proclaims 
tlie trade — not too healthy — in which he is en- 
gaged. He generally wanders on his way, with 
a careless walk, looking to the right and to 
the left, for the skins which have contained 
the popular gibelottes. It is amusing to 
watch him when he has discovered a skin 
hung out to attract his attention. Ho wailcs 
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bzily up' to it, examines it tritli a c^rdess 
air, and iben dro|>B it with a look of diaap^ 
pointmeiit, Just as he is passing on, he asks 
the owner wiiat price lie may put upon it; The 
answer, of course, does not satisfy him. Four 
sous for that skiu ? He doesn’t mind giving 
two sous. He generally finds that the 
owner lets him have it at his own price. In 
this way he wanders all day long, from 
street to street, picking up bargains. In 
one street, he will secure an old liat for six 
sous ; in another, he will get four or five 
pounds of white rags, by paying for three 
pounds at the rate of three sous per pound. 
For, the prudent Auvei’gnat cheats in weight. 
One man owned to me that he averaged 
four pounds over weight in twenty, as 
A rule. Thus, in counting the value they 
put upon clean white rags, at tliiee sous per 
pound, they literally j^y twenty per cent 
less than the nominal price given. 

The i-abbit-skin buyer does not always 
confine his operations to skhis, ings, and 
iron ; but extends them, whenever lie has 
an opportunity, to the purchase of old boots 
and grease. This latter commodity, however, 
is not much sought after now, since the hotel 
proprietors burn composition caudles (those 
bougies well-known to most travellers as 
making the most extortionate item of all 
continental hotels), and the waiters have no 
longer grease pots to dispose of. All these 
extra ])urciiases are bargains to which tlie 
rabbit-skin buyer is open — jis he is open to 
anything which leads to profit. It is his busi- 
ness in Paris to make money. lie does not 
W'ant the money to spend in choppines, or to 
dance with work-girls : he has a pocket into 
which he intends to button it securely, so 
that he may leave the capital at the earliest 
possible moment. He makes usually be- 
tw'eeu three and four francs a flay by his 
bargains in rabbit-skins, so that he is able 
to put away, reguljirly, twb francs and a 
half. But his business requires capital; 
and it is precisely for this reason that he is 
firm in his resolve to save. I’he more he can 
save, the more be can make; since he is 
euablefl to accumulate his bargains and to sell 
only when the market is high. The most 
flourishing of the rabbit-skin buyers of Paris 
sell their skins only once in six months. 

%Many of them, when they have been some 
years at the business ; when they have made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
tricks of the trade ; hike a little shop 
where the wife carries on the business 
while the husband wanders through the 
streets in quest of skins. And the anec- 
dotes of little fortunes accumulated in 
this way, the little properties dotted 
about Auvergne, which represent only so 
many rabbits eaten in tlie Bois de Boulogne, 
would astonish any casual observer. 

The profit ranges from one sou and a half 
to three sous per skin- They soon enable the 
pinident Auvi^uab to enlarge his sphere of 


operations ; ,but» in his prosper%v;^eQ^ ^ 
cottnis his savings hy, nuhdmis' iiUd 
thousands of francs, he does not usually ' lose 
his head. He sticks to his original colling, 
goes out daily in quest of skins, and deposits 
his money in a safe quarter. The skin, to 
him, is a reality ; every other speculation, 
except old rags, leather, and so forth, is 
wild and unreal 'He will not embark in 
anything more respectable than his original 
calling. He has faith in nothing which is 
not second or third hand. 

I once met a remarkable specimen of the . 
rabbit-skin buyei-8 of Paris. He was a sullen 
man, with a strong sense of independence. 
This sense led him to the conclusion that to 
be sociable was to be a slave. In vain might 
the subtlest logician strive to wean him 
from his creed. He had lived up to it 
strictly. He had been pressed to join many 
of the little associations of his brethren — ^to 
he one of six ; hut ho had always declined to 
be subject to the rules of anybody. ’ lie 
would be his own free agent ; he would take his 
SOU}) at the house where he felt inclined to take 
it ; he would have a room where he could do 
exactly as he pleased, without having to con- 
sult .1 second individual’s whims. And at 
the time he spoke, he was enjoying his own 
inclination in the matter of a choppine at a 
wiue-shoj). He acknowledgeil at once, that, 
unlike the rest of his brotherhood, he had not 
saved a sous. But, he justified his 8}>eiid- 
thrift habits as com})laceiitly as he accounted 
for his happy isolation. Ho had nobody to care 
or provitle for. Ho had no reason to save. 
When he was without money, he knew how 
to make it. It was very true that many 
rabbit-skin buyers of his acquaintance had 
saved considerable sums of money ; but he 
did not envy them their economy. 

“There is Grigot,” he said to me one day, 
“who began life in his twelfth year as oi 
chimney-sweeper. He remained a sweep 
until he was fifteen, when he joined his 
brother in the business of rabbit-skin buyer. 
By degrees they managed to save sufficient 
money to establish themselves in a rag 
and old iron shop. Their plan was to take the 
street by turns: one day one brother kept 
the shop while the other went his round 
rabbit-skins. In this way they worked together 
during six years, when the sweep’s brothw 
died. At the time of his brother’s death thi^> 
had saved twelve thousand francs, V 
hundred and eighty pounds sterling. “ 
mother had begged her bread for yean^ when 
the six thousand francs left by hei^deful son 
were sent to her, to make her oomfoi^b^e for 
the rest of her life. But siwivii^ 
brother, thus deprived of the pt^ner of hla 
business, was destined to lose the partner 
of his bosom also within six ,• montim. 
This double affliction weighed heavily 
upon him, and he grieved tul he* became, 
BO ill that he waa^ incapacitated for ‘ 
work during eighteen month^' Hie sister' 
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attended to the shop daring his long illness ; pounds sterling. This was tlie estimate £dr 
when he recovered, he removed to the eighteen hundred and iorty-sevuu ; but tho 
^uLar rabbit-skin buyers’ locaUty,theItue St. annual value has probably much increased 
Jean de Laterau. In tliis street he carried on since that year. The rabbit-skinH of the 
his business during twenty-five years, and Auvergiiats not only supply the hat'mnkors 
left the old shop at last, with four hundred of tlie capital with material, but also furnish 
thonaaiid francs in his pocket. He now lives quantities of hair to the American market, 
in the Bue Neuve d’Etieuue. He is still in Before the rabbits’ hairs are ready lor the 
business with his sou as a rabbit-skin and hat-mukers they pass through many ])rocesses, 
chiffon buyer ; and ho popular is he, and so In the first insbuicc, the skin falls into the 
well known, that anyl>oay ciiu vouch for the vigorous hands of an arracheuse, who with a 
truth of my story.” The independent rabbit- large knife drags all the long coaise hairs 
akin buyer here turned to one or two asso- from it, leaving only the fine undercoat of 
dates, who all knew the lucky man, and down. It comes uei^t under the notice of the 
declared that his fortune was' not over- socreteur, who rubs it with a mercurial pre- 
estimated. And they, also, had stories to tell ]>aratioii, to loosen the down. This jirt para* 
of rabbit-skin buyers worth their five and tion having been administered, the brosseuse 
ten thousand francs. 1 appeared astonished takes the skin and brushes the down clean ; 
whereu|>()u they turned round upon me, a whereupon the coupeur advances with Ills 
little liurt, and exclaimed that the Auver- shears, and then the trieuso takes the down 
gnats were not beggars. to sort the fine hairs from the coarse. 

J endeavoured to estimate tli iiiim- Even then, the hairs are not ready for the 
ber of men in Baris deriving their living diatler. The moriteuse has to pack up the 
from the rabbit-skin trade. On reference to various kinds in sepamte parcels ; and 
tlie rejicrt made by the Cliamber of Oom- the packets have then to undergo the 
mcrce on P<arjsiai] industry, I found no soufflago, in order to detect any lurking 
mention whatever made of the AuvergnaH coarse haira lelt by the arracheuse. At this 
who collect the rabbit-skius aud liare-skius of work, the men earn, on an average, three 
thecapital, although it contained an important francs a day; some, however, who are very 
chapter devoted to the workmen and wm'k- expert, gain five francs. The women are not 
women who prepare these skins fur the so well paid. The highest daily salary among 
batlera Oouhideriiig that the skiihs collected them is two francs und a half, the lowest 
by the Auvergnats give employment 1o abonl hfteeu sous; the average badary is one 
six hundi'ed })eoi)lc, who rub the skins, and franc thirteen sous. 

drag the hairs from them, and sorl and ch an Thus the Boulevards* dandy wears on his 
them, and finally hand them over to the Jiat- head, the skin of the rabbit which ho may 
makers, the estimate of my hidcpcmlent Inive eaten last summer, nor dreams how that 
friend was not extravagantly liii;li, wJieii he gibclotte skin has employed many industrious 
put down the number ol his fraternity at people, who live and work in the secluded by- 
three thoiiaaud. Many a doable jirofit docs wa^s of the c:i 2 )ital. 
the dealer in rabbit-skins make, upon the — — 


same skin. First, ho sells it to be plucked for 
the nap of hats ; aud at last, when the hat SOME AME NITIES OF WAB. 

upon which it lias been worn gets old and 

rusty, all that is valuable in the rabbit-skin The wind which, the proverb teaches 
returns to him, to be a second time turned to us, must Ik* ill iudcv d when it biow.s no one 
profitable account. good, can scarce bo mure noxious than 

It is estimated that tho fur jducked an- when it is a wind of war. Vet the bullet 
nufdly from the rabbits’ and hares’ has its Wesson as well as the billet; and 
skins in Paris, is sold to the hatters, when in tho ill wind of the (‘anuon ball and tlio 
mann&clnred and cleaned, for not less than surging shell, some indirect good may whistle 
two millions aud a half of francs. Tills sometimes. Every post that reaches England 
estimate, which is one backed by the authority must bring to many, from the war, mlsslv os of 
^ the French Chamber of Commerce, will dolor iiTetriovablo aud happiness quenched 
'Ipve tho reader some notion of the impoi*taut for ever. But wc, the million, who have no 
part our Auverguats pLay in the commercial individuality ns a million, or os a corporation, 
economy of the capital. Let them, some fine or as a regiment, though as Mr. A, or my Loi-d 
morning, break up their little associations, B, or Alderman 0, or Private 1), we each 
with^aw their souj) subscriptions from their may Hufier, and have our piivato griefs ; we 
box, cease to go their rounds in search of tho Nobody Everybody, to whom nothing is 
Tabrnt-skiiis, and a confuderable body of tho anything to speak of ; have reason to be 
Parisian public would find themselves thankful for very many little sidewinds of 
strangely pmszled how to proceed with their good that the great tornado has brouglit with 
business. The fortunes made out of skins do its blustering railing. To use an American 
not appear so extraordinary when we find locution, the war has “ ojiened up ” a variety 
that iugeuioos workmen annually drag from of subjects, and made sages and philosophers 
rabbits’ backs about one hundred thousand of thousands of persons who a few months 
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since were laxittriadng in that ignorance [ tbeifirst lad^rtraretter wha told ns timth 
which is proverbially stated to So bliss* abont Turkey; she shoved ue a Turkish luurevi 
Geography and the use of the globes the in all its nglinem and dull seiMmaHtyf bwt 
war has opened up to a surprising extent, that was a long time ag<k Mr. Thaekeray 
Persons whose information relative to the did a great deal when he compared the se* 
exact position of Peckham-JByo was quite raglio to Vauxball by dayligtifc Bat' the 
recently of a considerable degree of vague- war has done more. Brery despatch horn 
MBHf now discourse conddeiitiy about the our own correspondent; every well-crosaed 
Dobrudtsclia, tlie Herzegovina, Krajova, sheet of foreign post from Captain Bando* 
Kars, Little Wallachia, and Hango-Udde. I lier of the Guards ; eveiy homely scrawl: 
should like to know how many men out of to hither and mother, firom Lance-Oorpova| 
ten thousand knew anything of ilaugo- (^hokestoek; will teach us more andmore about 
I"dde this time last year. We arc in- Turkey and the Turks. We know more about 
debted to the war for a definite notion them every day : it is astounding how much 
of that admirable glomeratlon of ferocity, we know about them already. In the littW 
knavery, and villauy, a Bashi-Bonzauk. sanded parlour of the Shoulder of Mutton 
As the revolutionary troubles of eighteen village alehouse, Colin Clout and Lubin Lump 
hundred and forty-eight made us acquainted hold forth as fluently (allowing a little for 
with some interesting strangers in the shape vaxiations of ])ronnnciation) as roy 7^rd on the 
of Bjuis Sclaves, Pan-Sclaves, Magyais, crimson benches of the House, or the hoiiour- 
Oro:ith, and Pandours, so has the present war able Jack on the <livan of the club snioking- 
introduced us to a variety of Boyards, Way- room. And of what ? Of Pilaff, save the 
wodes, Papas, Moutouegris, Pins, Klephtes, mark! Of the forty days of Kamadan, of the 
Palikarl, Amauts, Ho^podars, and Bnstandji fireworks of Bair.'ini, of yataghans, kabobs, 
Ikishis, whose acquaintance is as edifying as arabas, ulemas, Muftis, Softas, Shii^khs-ul- 
it is delightful. It is alone worth while Tslam, Kayalis, NLshams,l>ostandjiH, Kavasses, 
paying ilouble income-tax lor a short lime to chiboucks, and jiapoiishes ; of the heights of 
know, oven thi*ough the colunun of the Scutari, the sweet waters of Europe, the hill 
Invahde Jlusse, that valorous lieutenant of of Pera, the lanes of Stamboiul, the arsenal of 
artillery who so completely routed the com- Tophan6, Seraglio mnnt, Bujukder6, the 
blued fleets in Odessa ; in whose name there castles of the Darihinelles, the Island of 
are a couple of Sell’s, with a Tch or two, with Piinees,the barracks of Haydar Pacha, the 
an Off or so to finish oft’ with, leading ua to Alnieidan, Trajan's wall, the Passes of the 
believe tliat the young lieru has been Balkan, and the Sulina mouths of the 
studying foi’tiflcation in nomouclature, as l>annbc! 

well as ill bastions and curtains, and has In fact, there can scarcely lie a cheerier 
entrenched the few vowels in liis name with ' point of view from which to look at the 
a quite Vaubamc system of forts composed of gloomy prospect of war than from the eduoa- 
cousonants, to prevent their being stormed tional Belv^ere, on which we are in the 
by the infidels of the West. present era permitted to mount our telescopes. 

It is especially gratifying to remark what When, as is poetically narrateil, the in- 
an ample flood of new and varied knowledge tereeting and beantiful Eliza stood on the 
conceniuig the people and countries of the wood-crowned height o’er Mindeii's plain, 
east has flowed into English channels since spectatress of the light, i^e could have seen 
the war. The museum at the India House nothing but smoke and red flame ; could 
might have beeu open for a century ; Mr. have heard nothing but the hoarse roiur and 
Madden, of Leadenhall Street, might have sullen din of battle. Eventually, Eliza was 
]ml)lisiie<l lieeatonibe of oriental books ; the shot. But our battles have their amenities. 
Overl.iiid Mail might have arrived and de- Por our information, the daily newspapers 
pai-ted once a week ; painters might have send forth certain leal and trusty adhereati 
flooded ilie albums, and print shops, and pio* — gentlemen who have graduated at 
tvdA galleries, with representations of oriental versitie^ and worn atiiff ^wns and hone^ 
scenery ; yet for all this, had not the war hair wigs in the Great Hall of Pleaa at^ 
intervaaed, years would have elapsed before Westminster, and who, partly through 
we had divested ourselves of the idea that triotlo motives, partly for the confided 
Turkey (to take one oriental country) was a tion of a handsome salavy; betake them- 
land where the bulbul was in the constant selves to the seat of war, soonr the most 
^ h*bit of singing to the rose ; where those unfriendly and inhospitable region^ ride 
,#Bnerally uncommunicative plants, the orange long etams, foodlees, upon vloieas hersee 
raid myrllo, told of the deeds that were done with baekbones like rasom^ and mouths like 
in their clime ; where no pasha’s head was files ; drink black bitter soffto and smoke 
safe on his Bhoolders; and where the lights toba^ with Agas and Effondis — to the 
of the harem passed their existence in gilded proxnotien of politkal knowledge, hot to tlm 
kiosques, arrayed in eostumes as per steel detriment of their own oonstHations ; ^ 
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into tiieir mouths with thoir (the Farms’) 
fbigeiB.; ebesent to forget the very existence 
of Buoh articles as razors, soap, or nail- 
blushes i sleep anywhere ; deliver ihem- 
sejives willing captives to the bow of the' 
bug and the spear of the flea ; treat dean 
luien as a myth; wear jack-boots; run, 
over and above all these little iuconveuieuces, 
the additional risks of perishing by fever, 
ague, or dysentery ; or of being hanged as 
spies, or blown to pieces decently with a 
‘ shell or a cannon-ball, according to the usages 
of civilised warfare and the laws of nations. 
-Whereuiito must be added the pen of a 
ready writer, and the power of compress- 
ing the matter for an essay in tlie Quar- 
terly within tlie limits of a column of long 
primer type ; the faculty of observation, ferti- 
lity of quotation, readiness of iUustration, a re- 
tentive memory, a current acquaii<tance with 
all the coiintriesand political systems of Europe. 
Furthermore, our own correspondent must be 
endui’ing of fatigue, impervious to weather, 
callous to vexation and alTront, patient of 
delay, unbin dable by red taj>e, quite indiffer- 
ent to tbe objections of high and mighty lords 
to his existence, clectro-telegraphic in appre- 
hension, unswerving in industry, nnsbidie- 
able in probity, and above all, he must send 
smart articles. If he is not this kind of cor- 
respondent, and cannot accomplish all these 
things, the sooner ho comes back, is called to 
the bar of the Middle Temple, and writes an 
account of what he has seen in tv'o crushing 
volumes tliat would kill an elephant, the 
better. 

It is another of the educational amenities 
of war, that amidst the roar of cannon and 
the clash of sabres, or, as it sometimes 
liappens, in the dearth of belligerent opera- 
tions, those schoolmasters of journalism 
who are abroad on our behoof can tind leisure 
to cnlighteu us as to the minutest details oi 
oriental life. Between tlie lulls of shot and 
shell, shrapnel and grape, mine and counter- 
mine, assault and sortie, covered ways and 
t6tes-de-pont, our instructors tell us soothing 
tales of the Turkish ladies’ boots, the Sultan’s 
band-master, the price of fowls at Gallipoli, 
tbe scarcity of London porter at Scutari. 
We are told how the Turks were unmoved 
by the terrific bearskins of the guards, but 
were somewhat melted into admiration by the 
;Allis of the Highlanders ; how the Zouaves 
and the Bifles fraternised together; how 
much brandy the coquettish vivandieres 
sold ; how ofticioua wives carried revolvers 
.in their belts; and the camp lines of the 
British trqops on their departure for Varna 
marrad by broken jam-pot^ pomatum- 
pots^ i^*dine-cases, and bones of fowls. As 
we .read, comes forth with a burst, and an 
^ilitiioual fifty thousand circulation, the 


the lean, savage dogs (puirreBixig over cor- 
cssses by moonJdght on the yeilow saads^ 
the Bxnekinff Turks, the bulling Gareeks^ 
Mosque and minaret, fez and yataghiui* 
steammr and caique, bombarded dtv and 
burning transport — we can see them al], witlH 
out stirring from our firesides^ for sixpeilcGu 
A shilling, and half-an-hour’s walk, and 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, or Mr. Beverley, 
will transport us to the seat of war, and show 
us water as blue, and minarets as white, and 
within an ace as real, as the actual things of 
three thousand ye.ars ago ; while the urbane 
Mr. Stocqueler, or the voluble Mr. Kenney, 
will talk like agreeable books, and save 
us the trouble of reading and travelling, 
and yet teach us more than we might gain by 
either. 

It is one distinctive feature of the present 
war, that it carries its educational arteries 
into the very lowest members of the body 
corpoi'ate. In the last war, the great Tnjma ^ 
the people had but two definite opinions as 
to the conduct of hostilities. In the first 
place, that Boney was an incarnation of all 
human evil, whom it was expedient by all 
means, fair or foul, to demolish; in the 
second, that one Engltehman was equal to 
three Frenchmen. With some old hulies of 
the period, there was a supplementaiy notion 
added to these two great canons of faith: 
namely, that whenever the windhowled rather 
boisterously among the eliimiiey-pots at 
night, or a door was violently slammed, 
the Frimch were coming. It is comfort- 
able now-a diiys to compare these crude and 
prejudiced views of matters, with the calm, 
earnest, and intelligent manner in which tlie 
people discuss the progress and conduct of 
the war. Impatience of taxation may yet exist, 
but ignorant impatience is no more. We 
know — ^in short, we will know — what we 
go to war for, and why ; and though 
the widked jock-booted Czar turned to 
considerable . account as a mark for earicor 
ture, as the mor:d acuity or adornment of 
every tale iu a political street-ballad, we 
don’t make Nicholas a boguey for our 
children. 

Some of the amenities of war have found 
their way into that ordinarily ferocious 
libraxy, the very low literature oi the peo^e. 

1 have observed with considerable gratifica- 
tion, in the thickly populated districts of 
London, as well as in the lesser Londons of the 
provinces, where the toil-burnt men of the 
clogs, and anvils, andspindles, congregate, that 
the news of the war, albeit greedily looked 
out for, k ofahealthier and more intellectual 
character than the other exciting literary 
dishes served up for the refectatiou of tho 
mosses. ^ 

1 do notlhink the 


inirn^ of the engraved block; forthwith we mkcliievoua tarantula, GJLer^ .Tlierefor^ I 
;'».aee the guardsman unpacking his port- would sooner seethe sons of £u|^nd reading 
' manteau in hts hoFraek quarters at Scutari^ the bold exploits of Englaad’aatmhd worthies, 
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of her great captains hy and iiek, than the 
c^rry rogueries of those other disreputable 
captaii(id who^uGfwer to the name of Macheatb, 
TuipiDyiSheppa^, Dival, or Sixteen-String- 
Jachu^Ivduiu sooner purchase the Life of the 
Duke of Wellington in t vjrelvc penny numbei^, 
'With an engraving of the Battle of Waterloo 
gratis (l>e sure to ask for Stubbs's edition), and 
which work I have recently perused with im- 
mense satisfaction, huding it to be written in a 
stylefar above the general average of suchpub- 
Ucal^ns — so much so, that it occurs to mo that 
I have read most of it before, in an obscure 
publication relative to the Peninsular War by 
one Napier— I say I would rather purchase 
Number One (with which arc presented Num- 
bers One and Two of the Life of Admiral 
Nelson), than I would subscribe to the Penny 
Murder Sheet or the Minerva Press with 
new steam to it. 

Another, though perhaps a more ques- 
tionable, amenity of war, occurs in the astound- 
ing development which it has given in that 
desirable quality in a civilized people culti- 
vating the arts — ^the imaginative faculty. 
The stock signs and wonders of the news- 
papers, the enoi-mous gooseberries, showers 
of frogs, black rain, gigantic cucumbers, 

' elngular bii*tlis, and curious lusua naturae, 
have quite disappeared of late, and are now 
' replaced by bombardments of cities, cajitures 
of ports, destruction of fleets, abdications of 
crowned heads, and slaughters of illustrious 
personages, all absolutely ideal. The elec- 
tric telegraph starts up as a lyric poet — 
quite an Ossian, of the genuine Maepher- 
son order; and on its many stringed lyre 
sings pseans of advances that never were, 
and retreats that never ■will be. Enthu- 
siastic artists see with prophetic souls their 
uncles sin king in burning trjmsports far 
out at sea, and give us authentic pictures of 
the same. A view of the battle of Navarino, 
becomes, by a stretch of imagination, the 
bombardment of Odessa ; and amitl rumours 
and counter-rumours, telegraphic despatches, 
and private ietters, a new question is added 
to the already lengthy list of those awaiting 
human solution, namely, ** Who tells all the 
lies about the war ? ” 

I have not come to the end of my catalogue 
o#\he wMfs amenities yet. I can proudly 
point to tms couscjling fact, that the war has 
completely “shut up ” the bores. They have 
not a leg to stand upon. The Protectionist 
bore; the “what are we to do with our 
produce ? ” bore ; the Irish bore (a dreadful 
creature) ; the colonial bore ; the tiger bore 
(generally in the H.E.I.C.S.) ; the sporting 
bore, -who wishes some one would name the 
^.^inner of the Squapter cup ; the statistical 
’Ibore ; the story-telling bore ; the doctrinal 
bore — ^the war has annihilated them, drawn 
their tusks, stulfed the lemon-gag of silence 
between their iaws.^ If a man attempt to 
bore you now, he do'wn upon him with the 
J^mea ; if he persist, tackle film with the 


Bamberg CemfereUeb*; if he ^how any remain- 
ing spark of vitality, finish him with the relief 
of Silistri^ and th^ probable 4ra^ght of 
Water of, the Russian riiii]^ of ‘ the line 
m the Biiltic. There is, to be s^re^ a new 
species of bore who has started up siiioe tiie 
commencement of hostilities — the war bore, 
— ^the man who is far from satisfied about tlie 
treaties of Unkiar-Skelessi, who would like to 
know more of what passed between Catherine 
the Second and the Grand Vizier in seventeen, 
hundred and eighty-two, and who is desirous 
of telling you how for the provisions of the 
Tanzimat have been carried out by the 
Sultan Abd-nl-MedJid. But we can bear 
with the wiiT-bore. He can’t last. He, is 
sure to break down after a little, over 
some hard Turkish word, and then you can 
lead him gently back to the question of 
the guardsmen’s stocks, or the discipline of 
the Zouaves. 

Such are a few of the amenities of war. 
Hapi)y and grateful should these nations be 
if the dreadful undertaking we are upon 
assume no more repulsive Ibim than that 
which it has already taken. The war will 
have had its amenities indeed, if it terminate 
without a famine, without a press-gang, with- 
out national poverty, ■antliout a dread I’ul 
slaughter. Nor, among the amenities of the 
struggle, should we fail to reckon — chiefest 
among tliein, should wo reckon rather-r-the 
fact that the war has brought closer and 
firmer together the bonds of iiitelligence and 
union between the two bravest, wisest, gentlest 
nations of the world. The hot eastern suu 
may melt away, ere it sets, many mutual 
hatreds, dislikes, prejudices, igiiorjaices, jea- 
lousies, miBuiiderstaiulhiga. Then when tho 
steam argosies bear the peacemakers of the 
world back to their native sliores again; 
standing hand in liand in abetter brother- 
hood, Saxon and Gaul will agree, rather to 
repudiate every victory gained m ages gone, 
in contest with each other; ratlier to cast 
every tattered sUiiidard, every hard- won 
trophy, every bloodstained glory, into tlio 
fathomless sea, and let their memories perish 
there ; than that one fresh bickering, one 
new jealousy, ono angry word should arise 
between the great twm brothers of civilisar 
tion. 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Louisa awoke from a torpor, and her eyes 
languidly opened on her old bed afc home, 
and her old room. It seemed, first, as if 
all that had happened since the days when 
tbes6 objects were familiar to her were the 
> shadows of a dream ; but gradually, as the 
objects became more real to her sight, the 
events became more real to her mind. 

She could scarcely move lier head for pain 
and heaviness, her eyes were strained and 
BOi*e, and she was very weak. A curious 
passive inattentiou had such possession of 
her, that the presence of her little sister in 
the room did not attract her notice for some 
time. Even when their eyes had met, and 
lier sister had approached tlie bed, Louisa lay 
for minutes looking at her in silence, and 
suffering her timidly to hold her passive hand, 
before she asked ; 

** When was I brought to this room 1 ” 

I.ast night, Louisa.” 

“ Who brought me here 1 ” 

Sissy, 1 believe.” 

** Why do you believe so t ’* 

“ Because 1 found her here this morning. 
She didn’t come to my bedside to wake me, 
as she always does ; and I went to look for her. 
^le was not in 4ier own room either ; and 1 
went looking for her all over the house, until I 
found her here, taking care of you and 
'.eoioling your head. Will you see father'# 
Sissy said I was to tell him when you 
woke.” 

*<What a beaming' face you have, Jane!” 
/ said Louisa, as her young sister— timidly still 
’—bent down to kiss her. 

“ Have II I «m very glad you think so. 
I am sure it must be Sissy’s doing.” ^ 

The arm Louisa had begun to twine about 
lier neck, unbent itself. “ You can tellfather, 
; if you will.” Then, staying her a moment, 
said, “ It was you who made my room so 
cheerful, and gave it this look of welcome ? ” 

“ OU.no, Louisa, it was done before I came. 

: Jt 'w^as^' — 

:>LouiSa turned upon her pillow, and heard 
- no more. "^Vhen her sister had withdrawn, 
she turned her head back again, and lay with 


her face towards the door, until it opened and 
her father entered. 

He had a jaded anxious look upon him, 
.and his hand, usually steady, trembled in hers. 
He sat down at the side of the bed, tenderly 
asking how she was, and dwelling on the 
necessity of her keeping very quiet after her 
agitation and exposure to the weather last 
night. He spoke in a subdued and troubled 
voice, very different from his usual dictatorial 
manner; and was often at a loss for words, 

“ My dear Louisa. My poor daughter.” 
He w:is so much at a loss at that place, 
that lie stopped altogether. He tried again, 

“ My unfortunate child.” The place was ' 
80 difficult to get over, that he tried again. 

It would he hopelcgs for me, Louisa, to 
endeavour to tell yoii how overwhelmed I 
have been, and still am, by what Broke 
upon me last niglit. The ground on wliich 
1 stand lias ceased to be solid under my 
feet. The only support on wliich I 
leaned, and the strength of which it seemed, 
and stilf does seem, impossible to question, 
has given way in an instant 1 am stunned 
by these discoveries. I have no selfish 
meaning in wbat I say ; but I find the shock 
of what broke upon me last night, to be very 
heavy indeed.” 

She could give him no comfort herein. She 
had suffered the wreck of her whole life 
upon the rock. 

" I will not say, Louisa, tliat if you had by 
any happy chance undeceived me some time 
ago, it would have been better for us both ; 
better for your peace, and better for mine. For 
1 am 'Sensible that it may not have been a part 
of my system to invite any cou&^nce of that 
kind. I have proved my — my ^ft.ern to my- 
self, and I have rigidly administered it ; and 
I must bear the responsibilit}’^ of its failures. 

I only entreat you to believe, my favorite 
child, that I have meant to do right.” . 

He said it earnestly, and to do liim justice 
he had. In gauging fathomless deeps with 
his little mean excise-rod, and in staggering 
over the universe with his rusty stiff-leggeil 
compasses, he had meant to do great things. 
Within tlie limits of his short tether he 
liad tuimRed about, annihilating the flowers 
of existence with greater singleness of pur- 
pose than jnany of the blatant personages 
whose company he kept. 
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um well aasured of ^at you say, 
father. I leiiow I hate your ikvorite 
child. I Icnow you hiive intended to make me 
happy. 1 have never hlamed you, and I 
never shall.” 

He took her outstretched hand, and re- 
tained it in his. 

• “My dear, I have remained all night at 
my table, poinlering again and again on what 
has so painfully passed between us. When 
I consider your character ; when I consider 
that what has been known to me for hours, 
has been concealed by you for years ; when I 
consider under what immediate pressure it 
has been forced from you at last ; I come to 
the conclusion that 1 cannot but mistrust 
myself.” 

He mi^ht liave added more than all, when 
he saw the face now looking at him. lie did 
add it ill effect perliaiia, as he softly moved 
her scattered hair from her forehead with 
his hand. »Sueh little actions, slight in 
another man, were very noticeable in him ; 
and his dauglitor receiv^ed them as if they had 
been words of contrition. 

“ Hut,” said Mr. Gradgrind slowly, and 
with hesitation, as well as with a wretched 
sense of helplessness, “if I see reason to mis- ! 

myself for the past, Louisa, T should • 
also mistrust myself for the present and the 
lUture. To speak unreservedly to you, I tio. 
I am far from feeling coiivince<l now, how- 
ever cUffereutly I might have felt only this 
time yCftterday, that I am lit for the trust 
you ropjse in me ; that I know how to 
reapona to the appeal you have come home ! 
to make to me j that I have the right instinct ‘ 
— supposing it for the moment to be some 
quality of that nature — how to help you, and 
io set yon right, niy cliild.” 

She had turned ujjon her jullow, and lay 
with her face upon her arm, so that he could 
not see it. illl her Avildness and passion had 
subsided ; but, though softened, she was not 
in teais. Her father A\as changed in nothing j 
so nmeli .as in the respect tliai he would have 
been gla«l to see her in tears. 

“ Some persons hold,” he pursued, still 
•hesitating, “that there is a wi8<loni of the 
Head, and tluxt there is a wisdom of the 
Heart. 1 have not supposed so j but, as 1 


this morning to say that it is ! If that other 
kind of wisdom sliould be wli/it 1 have 
neghorted, and should be the instinct that is 
wanted, Louisa ” 

lie suggested it very doubtfully, as if he 
were h.alf unwilling to admit it even now. 
She made him no answer ; lying before him 
on her bed, still half-dressed, much as he had 
seen her lying on the floor of his room last 
iiigkt. 

“ LoW^* and his hand rested on her hair 
again, ^HlSave been absent from here, my 
dear, a good ileal of late ; and though your 


trailing luw been ;|)umied ae^dixig 
to-^the system,” he appeal^ ^ come to that 
word with great reluctance always,;" it has 
necessarily been modified hy daily associations 
r begun, in her case, at an early age. 1 ask ^ 
you — ignorantly and humbly, my daughter—^ 
lor the better, do you think ? ” ; 

“ Father,” replied, without stirring, “if 
any hai'mony has been awakened in her 
young breast that was mhte in mine until it 
turned to discord, let her thank Heaven for ‘ 
and go upon her happier way, taking it Oa 
her greatest blessing that she has avoided my 
way.” 

“ O my child, my child ! ” he said, in a 
forlorn manner, “ I am an unhappy man to 
see you thus ! What avails it to me that you 
do not riqji oach me, if I so bitterly reproach 
myself ! ” He bent his head, and spoke low 
to her. “Louisa, I have a misgiving that ^ 
some change may have beeu slowly working 
about me in this house, by mere love and 
gratitude ; that what the Head had left un- 
done and could not do, the Heart may have 
been domg silently. Can it be so 1 ” 

Slie made him no reply. 

“ I am not too proud to believe it, Louisa. 
How could T be arrogiuit, and you before me ! 
Can it be so ] Is it so, my dear ? ” 

He looked upon licr, once more, lying cast 
away there ; and without another word went 
out of the room. He had not been long 
gone, wd)cn she heard a light tread near the 
door, ;uid know that sonic one stood beside 
her. 

Sho did not raise her head. A dull anger 
tboJttshe Rhould be si im in her distress, and 
that the involuntary look she had so resented 
should come to this fulfiliueiit, smouldered 
witliin her like an unwholesome lire. All 
closely imprisoned forces rend and destroy. 
The air tliat would be healtliful to the eartfi, 
the water that would enrich it, the heat that 
would ripen it, tear it w hen c.'ig« d up. So 
in hei' bosom even now ; the strongest 
qualities she possessed, long turned upon 
tliemscdves, became a heap of obdurac}'^, that 
rose against a friend. 

It WHS well that soft touch came upon her, 
neck, and that she uuderatood herself to be 
8up|M)ftt*d to have fallen asleep. The sym* 
pathetic hand did not claim her resentment. 
Let it lie there, let it lie. 

So it lay there, warming into life a crowd 
of gentler thoughts; and she lay stilL Aa ' 
she softt'ueil witli tlie quiet, and the consciomh 
ness of being so watched, some tears' made 
their way into her eyes. The face touched 
hers, and she knew tliat there were ,.teanft 
upon it too, and sL^j the cause of them. ; 

As Louisa feigned to rouse herself, •! 

up, Sissy retired, so that she stood |4a44iii%;. 
near the bed-side. ,, , 

“ i hope 1 have not disturbed you. I hav«. . 
come to ask if you will Jet me star^ wm"' 
you.” ' , ; -'t: 

“Why should you stay with me? ,,Hy ; 


Bistfir wi^ mlsa^rou* You are 6verytl),mg to compasafon oi^ my great need, let Jne lay 

Iter” thishead of mine npon alovinglkteart !” 

"Ain I?” returned Siasjr, shaking her «o lay it herel” cried Sissy. "Lny it 
head. "I would be something to you, if I here, my dear.” 
might”. . ^ 

^ l^hat 1 ** said liouisa, almost steroly. chafter y yy ^ 

" Whatever you want most, if I could be 

that. At all events, I would like to try' to be Mr. James II'artuoitse passed a whole 
as near it oslL can. And however far off tiiat night and a day in a state of so much hurry, 
may be, I will never tire of trying. Will that the World, with its best ghuss in its eye, 
you let me ? ” would scarcely have recognised him during 

"My father sent you to ask me.” that insane interval, as the brother Jem of 

"No indeed,” rc]jlied Sissy. “ He told me the honorable and jocular member. He was 
that I might come in now, but he sent me positively agitated. He several times spoke 
away from the room this morning — or at with an empiiasis, similar to the vulgar mau> 
least—” She hesitated and stopped. uer. He went in and went out in an un- 

"At*least, what?” said Louisa, with her aceoim table way, like a man with an object, 
seai'chiug eyes upon lier. He rode like a liighwaymaii. in a word, he 

"I thought it best myself that I should be was so horribly bored by eiistiug circiim- 
sent away, for 1 felt very uncortaui whether stances, that he forgot to go in for boredom 
you 'would like to hml me here.’ in tlie manner prescribed by tiie authorities. 

"Have 1 -always liat^d you so much ?” After j^attmg his hope at Coketown 

" I hope not, for 1 have alwa}b Joved you, through the storm, as if it were a leap, he 
and have always wislied tliat you should waited up all night : from time to time ri^- 
kiiow it. But you cliauged to me Ji little, , mg his bell witli the greatest fury, charging 
shortly before you left home. Not that ; the iKjrter who kei)t watch* with delinquency 
I wondered at it. Voii knew so much, and 1 jm withUoldiug letters or messages that could 
knew^ so little, ami it was so natural iu many jiiot fail to have been eutvusLed to him, and 

ways, going as vou were among other friends, : demaiidiug restitution on the spot. Tlie 

thallluu; nutliiiig to complain of, and was ; dawn coming, the morning coming, and the 
not at 1 hurt.” day coining, aud neither message nor letter 

Her color rose as she said it mode.stly and ; coming with either, he went down to the 
hurriedly. Ijouisa understood the loving , cuuniry house. Ihere, the report was, Mr, 
pretence, and her lieart smote her. [ Bcunclerln' away, and Mrs. Bouiiderby in 

"May I irv?” said Sissv, emboldened to {town, Lett lor tow'ii suddenly last evening, 
raise her hand to the neck that was insensibly ; -Not even knowm to be gone until receipt of 
drooping towards Imr, # message, importing that her return was not 

Louisa, taking down the hand tliat would to be expected for ibe present, 
have emliraced her in anoLlier moment, held ^ li‘ these circumstances he luid notliing for 
it in one of liers, and answered : it but to lullow her to town. He went to the 

" First, bis-sy, »lo you know what I am ? house in town. Mrs. Bounderby not tbere. 
1 am so proihl and so hardened, so confused He looked iu at tiie Bank. Mr. Boimderby 
andtnMiblctljSO reseutlul aud unjust to every I away, aud Mrs. bparsit away. Mrs. Sparsit 
one and to in vself, that everything is’ stormy, 'away ? Who could have been reduced to 
dark, aud wicked to me. Hues not that rejicl sudden extremity for the coi&pMiy of that 

you ? ” J 

« 2^0 I ” " Well ! I don : know,” .said Tom, who had 

" I aiii so unhappv, aud all that should have his own leasous for being uneasy about it. 
made me otherwise is so laid wasl.e, that if 1 1 “ fc>he was off somewhere at ilay break this 
had been bereft of sense to this hour, and iin j moniiug. She’s always lull of mystery ; I 

stead of being US learned as you think me, had j hs.tti her. &o 1 do that wiiitc cnap; lies 

to begin to acquire the 8imide.st tnitlis, I could i always got liis IdinUing ey es j|on a fellow.” 
not want a guide to peace, content meiit, " W here were y ou last nig* Tom ^ ^ 


honor, ail the good of which I am ipiite 


" W iiere were y ou last nig* Tom ? ” 
"Where was 1 last uighjffi” said Tom. 


devoid, more abjectly than 1 do. Hoes not 1“ Come ! 1 like that.^ I was waiting for you. 


that repel you ? ” 
"No!” 


Mr. Harthouse, till it came <lowu as / never 
saw it come down before. Where was 1 too ! 



In the innocence of lier brave affection, and Where wore you, you mean.” 
the bidmming up of her old devoted spirit, "I was i)rcveuted from coming— detained.” 

the once deserted girl shone like a- beautiful ** Detained 1 ” murmured lom. ** Two ol ns 

light upon the darkness of the other. were detained. I was detained looking for you, 

Louisa raised the hand that it might clasp till I lost every train but the mail. It woitld 
tor neck, and join its fellow there. She fell have been a plejisaut job to go down by that 
upon her knees, and clinging to this stroller 8 on such a night, and hxive to walk home 
child looked up at her almost wAh venera- through a pond. I was obliged to sleep ia 

town after all.” 

"Forgive 'me, pity me, help me I Have 


EOtriimtikjb wobds. 


tConaiuMliv 


** Where 1 Why, in my own i>ed at Boun- 
dei*by*B.’* 

^iJid you see yout sister 

** How the deuce,” returne^l Tom, $tarinj^, 
** could X see my sister wlien she was dfteen 
miles off 

Curaiug these quick retorts of the young 
gentleman to whom lie was so true a friend, 
Mr. Hartliouse disembarrassed himself of 
that interview with the smallest conceivable 
amount of ceremony, and debated for the 
liundrcdtli time wdiat all this could mean ? 
He made only one thing cleai\ It was, that 
whether slie was in town or out of town, 
whether he had been premature with lier who 
was so hard to comprehend, or she had lost 
courage, or they were discovered, or some 
mischance or mistake at present incompre- 
hensible had occurred, he must'rcmain to con- 
front his fortune, whatever it was. The hotel 
where he was known to live when condemned 
to that region of blackness, was the stake to 
which he was lied. As to all the rest — What 
will be, will be. 

“ So, whether \ am waiting for a hostile 
message, oi* an assignation, or a penitent re- 
monstrance, or an impromptu wrestle with 
my friend Bounderby in the Lancjishiro man- 
^err— which would seem as likely as anything 
else in the present state of affairs — Til dine,” 
i^id Mr. James Hartliouse. “ Bouuderby 
has the advantage in point of weight ; and if 
anything of a British nature is to come off 
between us, it may be as noil to be in 
training.” 

Tlierefore he rang the bell, and tossing 
himself negligently on a sofa, onlered Some 
dinner at six — witli a beefsteak in it,” and got 
through the intervening time as well as he 
could. That wjis not particularly well ; for 
he remained in the greatest perplexity, and, 
as the hours went on, and no kind of expla- 
nation offered itself, liis perplexity augmented 
at compound interest. 

However, he took affairs as coolly as it 
was in huniaii nature to do, and entertained 
himself with the facetious idea of the training 
more than once. “ It wouldn’t be bad,” he 
yawned at one time, “ to give the waiter five 
shillings, and throw him.” At another time it 
occurred to him, “ Or a fellow of about thirteen 
oik fcurteen stone might be hired by the 
hour.” But tliesc jests did not tell materially 
on the afternoon, (jr liis susiieuse ; and, 
sooth to say, they both lagged fearfully. 

It was impossible, even before dinner, to 
avoid often w^alking about in the ])attera of 
the carpet, looking out of the window, listening 
at the door for footsteps, and occasionally be- 
coming rather hot when any steps approached 
that room. But, after dinner, when the. day 
turned to twilight, aiifl the twilight turned to 
night, ai)d%till no communication w'as made 
to him, it l>egan to bo, as he expressed it, 
“ like the Holy OHice and slow torture.” 
However, still true to his conviction that 
indifihrenc© was the genuine high-breeding 


(the only conviction he had), he seized, this 
crisis as the opportunity for ordiering .candles 
and a newspaper. 

He had been trying in vain, for half an 
hour, to read this newspaper, when the waiter 
appeared and said, at once mysteriously and 
apologetically : 

“&g your pardon, sir. Yqji’re wanted, 
sir, if you please.” 

A general recollection that this was the 
kind of thing the Police said to the swell moh, 
caused Mr. Hartliouse to ask the waiter in 
return, with bristling indignation, what the 
]')evil he meant by wanted ?” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir. Young lady out- 
side, sir, wishes to see you.” 

“ Outside ? Where ? ” 

“ Outside this door, sir.”* 

Giving the waiter to the personage before- 
mentioned, as a blockhead «liily qualified for 
that consignment, Mr. Hartliouse hurried 
into the gidlery. A young wom.m whom he 
had never seen stood there, Plainly dressed, 
very quiet, very pretty. As he conducted 
her into tlic room and j)laced a cliair for her, 
he observed, by the llgiit of the candles, that 
she was even jirottier than ho had at first 
believed. Her face was innocent and youthful, 
and its ex]>resflion remarkably pleasant. Slie 
was not afraid of him, or in any way <Jiscon- 
ceried ; she seemed to have her mind entirely 
pre-occujVied with the occasion of her visit, 
and to have substitute<l that consideration 
for herself. 

“ 1 speak to Mr. llarthouso ? ” she said, 
when tliey were alone, 

“ To Mr. Harihou.se.” lie added in his 
muul, And you speak to him with the most 
confiding eyes I ever saw, ami tlm most 
earnest voice (though so quiet) T ever heard.” 

** If I do not understand — ami I do noi, 
sir ” — said Sissy, “ what your honor as a 
gentleman binds you to, in other matters 
the blood really rose in his face as she began 
in these words : I am sure T may rely upon 
it to keep my visit secret, and to keep secret 
what I am going to say. I will rely Upon 
it, if you will tell me I may so far trust you. 

“ You may, I assure you.” ^ , 

“ I am young, as you see ; I am alone, as 
you see. In coming to you, sir, I have no 
advice or encouragement beyond my own 
hoiie.” 

He thought, “ But that is very strong,” as 
he followed the momentary upward glance of 
her eyes. Ho thought besides, “This is a 
very odd beginning, I don’t see whcra we 
are goin|j.” 

“1 think,” said Sissy, “yon have aU'Sady 
guessed whom 1 left just now ? ” 

“ I have been in tlie greatest concern and 
uueaRiness during the last fonr-and-twenty 
hours (which have appeared as me.hy 
he returned, “on a lady’s account. Tlie 
hopes I have been enooui'oged .tot ’feiin that 
you come from that lady, do not deceive we, 
* I trust.** 


“ I left her within an hour,'* 

'f*At V* 

** At her father’a.” 

Mr. Ifarthouse's face lengthened in spite of 
his coolne^^ and his perplexity increased. 

Thcp I certainly,*^ he thought, “ do not see 
t^re are going.” 

She hurmd there last night. She arrived 
there iki grlat agitation, and was insensible 
all through the night. 1 live at her father's, 
and was with her. You may be sure, sir, 
you will never see her again, as long as you 
live.” 

Mr. Harthouse drew a long breath ; and, if 
ever man found himself in the position of hot 
knowing what to sa^’, made the discovery 
beyond all question that he was so cir- 
cumstanced. The child-like ingenuousness 
with which his visitor spoke, her mode.st 
fearlessness, her truthfulness which put 
all artifice aside, her entire forgetfulness 
of herself in her earnest quiet holding 
to the object with which she had come ; 
all this, together with her reliance on 
his easily-given promises — wliich in itself 
shamed him — presented something in which 
lie was so inexperienced, and against which 
he knew any o£ his usual weapons would 
fall so powerless ; tliat not a word could 
he rally to his relief. 

At last he said : 

“So startling an announcement, so con- 
fidently made, and l»y such lips, is really 
disconcerting in the last degree. May I bo 
permitted to iiKpiire, if yon arc charged to 
convey that information to me in those hope- 
less words, by the lady of whom W'o sjieak ? ” 

“ I have no charge from her."’ 

“The rirovviiing man catches at the straw. 
With no disrespect for your judgment, and 
with no doubt of your sincci it j*, excuse iny 
saying that 1 cling to the belief that tliere 
is yet hope that 1 am not condemned to per- 
petual exile from that lady’s presence.” 

“There is not the least hope. The first 
object of my coming lieic, sir, is to assure 
you that you must believe that there is no 
more hope of your ever speaking wdth her 
again, than there would be if she had died 
when she came liome last night.” 

“Must believe? But if I can’t— or if I 
should, by infirmity of nature, be obstinate — 
and won’t—” 

“ It is still true. There is no hope.” 

Janies Harthouse looked at her with an 
incredulous smile upon his lips j but her mind 
looked over and beyond him, and the smile 
was quite thrown away. 

He bit his Up, and took a little lime for 
consideration. 

“Well! If it should unhappily appear,” he 
said, “afterdue pains and dutyou iny part, that 
I am brought to a position so desolate as this 
banishment, I shall not become the lady’s 
persecutor. But you said you had no com- 
mission firom her ? ” 

“ 1 have only the commission of xny love I 


for her, and h^r love for, me. have no other 
trust, than that 1 have been vrith' her, ^noe 
she came home, and that she has giv^ me 
her confidence. I have no farther trust, than , 
that I know something of her character and 
her marriage. O Mr. Harthouse, I thinh 
you had that trust too 1 ” 

He was touched in the cavity where his 
heart should have been — in that nest of addled 
«gg8, where the birds of heaven would have 
lived if they had not been whistled away — by , 
the fervor of this reproach. * 

“ I am not a moral sort of fellow,” he said, 

“ and I never make any jiretensions to the 
character of a moral sort of fellow. I am as 
immoral a» need be. At the same time, iu 
bringing any distress upon t^e lady who is the 
subject of the present conversation, or in un- 
fortunately compromising lier in anj’^ way, or 
in committing myself by any expression of 
sentiments towards her, not perfectly recon- 
cilable w i th — in fact with — the domestic li earth ; 
or in taking any advantage of her father’s 
being a machine, or of her brother’s being a 
whelp, or of her husband’s being a bear ; I 
beg to be allowed to assure you that I 
have had no particularly evil intentions, buib 
have glided on from one step to another with 
a smoothness so perfectly irresistible, that I 
had not the slightest idea the catalogue was half ' 
so long until 1 began to turn it over. Whereas 
I find,” said Mr. James Harthouse, in conelu- 
sioii, “ that it is really in several volumes.” 

Tiiougli he said all this in his frivolous 
waj', the way seemed, for that once, a conscious 
polishing of but an ugly surface. He was 
silent for a moment ; and then proceeded with 
a more self-possessed air, tliough with traces of 
vexation suid disappointment that would not 
be polished out : 

“ After what has been just now represented 
to roe, in a manner 1 liml it iiupossible 
to doubt — I know of liardly any other 
source from which I could have accepted it 
so readily — 1 feel bound to say to you, in 
whom the confidence you have mentioned 
has beeu re})o$ed, that I cannot refuse to con- 
template the possibility (howe\er unexpected) 
of my seeing the lady no more. 1 am solely 
to blame for the thing having come to this — 
and— and, 1 cannot say,” he added, rather 
hard up for a general peroration, “that I 
have any sanguine expectation of ever be^ 
coming a moral sort of fellow, or that I have 
any belief in any moral sort of fellow what- 
ever.” 

Missy’s face sufiiciently showed that her 
appeal to him was not finished. 

“ You spoke,” he 1 ‘esunied, as she raised her 
eyes to him again, “ of your first object. I 
may assume that there is a second ' to be 
iheutioued ] ” ^ 

“Yes.” 

“ Will you oblige me by confiding it ? ” 

“ Mr. Harthouse,” returned Sissy, with a 
blending of gentleness and steadiness that 
quite defeated him, and with a simple con- 


fidence in Ms tp' do tirbftt Ugain.^ ^ *? ^ 

. req'iibredj thAt^ hold him' at a singHlar diftad- wlU be, will be. l?%w will b^ I (mppoee. • I 
Tantage, ^Hhb only reparation that remains must teke off myself, I ima|^e—dsi' ^ort,' X 
' with yon, is to k^ve here immediately and engage to do it!” 

finally. I am qnite stire that you Oan miti- Sissy rose. ' She was not surpiised' hy^e 

f ate m no otlier way the wrong and hatih yon result, but she wus happy in it, and her'.fboo ’ 
ave done. I am quite sure that it is tlie beamed brightly. m , 

only eotopensation you have left it in your “You will permit me to continued ; 
' power to make. I do not say that it is much, Mr. James Ilarthouse, “that lYfbubt if any j 
or that it is enough; but it is something, and it I other ambassador, or ambassadress, coulp 
is necessary. Therefore, though without any have addressed me with the same supcess. 
qtherautliority than I have given you, and even 1 must not only regard myself as being' in a 
without the knowledge of any other person very ridiculous position, but as beiug van- 
than yourself and myself, 1 ask you to quished at all points. Will you allow me the 
depart from this place to-night, uiider an privilege of rememl>ering my enemy’s name T* 
obligation never to return to it.” ** J/y name ? ” said the^umbassaflress. 

If she had assorted any infliionce over him “ Tiie only name I could possibly care to 
beyond her plain faith in the truth an<l know, to-night.” 
right of what she said ; if she had concealed “Sissy Jupe.” 

the least doubt or irresolution, or had har- “ Pardon my curiosity at parting. Belated 
beared for the best purpose any reserve or to the family V* 

pretence ; if she had shown, or felt, the liglit- “I am only a poor girl,” returned Sissy, 
est tmee of any sensitiveness to his ridicule “ I was sfqmrated from my father — ^lie was 
or his asluniahment, or any remonstrance he only a stroller — and taken pity on by Mr. 
might offer ; .he would have carried it against Gradgrind. I have lived in the house ever 
her at this point. But he could as easily since.” 
have changed a clear sky by looking at it in Slie was gone. 

suiyrise, as affect her. *‘It wanted this to complete the defeat,” 

<^ut do yoli know,” he asked, quite at a said Mr. James Harthouse, sinking, wnth a 
lGi^' “the extent of what you ask ? You resigiied air, on the sola, after standing traiis- 
ptobably are not aware that I am hero on a fixed a liitlc while. “The defeat may now be 
public kind of business, preposterous enough considered p<‘rfectly accomplished. Only a 
m itself, but which I have gorn; in for, and poor girl — only a slrolier — only .Tames Hai't- 
swom by, and am supposed to be devoted to house imiMe m»tliingof~-onlv James llartliouse 
ill quite a desjierate manner ? You probably a Groat Pyramid of failure.” 
are not aware of that, but I assure you it’s The fa*eat Pyramid put it into his head to 
the fact.*' ' go iq) the Nile. He took a pen iqion the 

It had no effect on Si?'sy, fact or no fact. instant, and wrote the following note (in 
“ Besides which,” said Mr. Harthouse, appropriate liierf>glyphicH) to his brotlmr : 
taking a turn or two across the room, Dvar Jack. All up at Cokiiown. Bond out of 
dubiously, “ it’s so alarmingly absurd. It die pbice, ami goiugj in for ramcla. Atloctumatoly, 
would make a man ao ridiculous, after going jJ'-M* 


in for these fellows, to back out in such an He rang the bell, 
incomprehensible way.” “ Send my fellow here.” 

“I am quite sure,” I’epeated Sissy, “that “ (jone to bed sir.” 
it is the only reparation in your po>ver, sir. “Tell him to get up, and pack up.” 

lam quite sure, or I would Z]||.t have come He w'lote tw'o more notes. Oue, to Mr. 

here.” Boundeiby, announcing his i*etiremeut from 

Hp glanced at her face, and walked about that part of the country, and showing where 
;aiu. “ (Tpon my aotd, I don’t know what to he would be found for the next fortnight. 


say. So iniDiensely absurd 


The other, similar in effect, to Mr. Gradgrind. 


uiing, ne sam, stopping again pre3entiy, and neysot Uoketown behind, and was in a railway 
leaning against the chimney-piece, “it could carriage, tearing and glaring over the dart 
only be in the most inviolable confidence.” landscape. 

“ I will trust to you, sir,” returned Sissy, The moral sort of fellows might fHippose 
“ and you will trust to me.” that Mr. James Harthouse derived spnie 

His leaning against the cbirancy-piece re- comfortable reflections afterwards, froip tliis 
minded him of the night with the whelp. It prompt retreat, as oue of hia few actions that 
was the .aelf-same cliimney-piece, and somehow made any amends for anytliing, and as a 
he Ifelt a.s it' he were the whelp to-night. He token to Idmself that he had escaped the 
could make no way at all. climax of a very bad business. But it was 

“ I suppose a man iiever was placed in a not so, at all. A secret sense of havW failed 
more ridiculous position,” he said, after look- and been ridicalous-<-a. drpad" oi ^at 
ing down, and looking up, and -laughing, and i other fellows who went'ln for islifuilar sortt' of 
frowning, and walking off, and walking Wk ! things, would say at his exponst if they kheW 
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opffftessed bim, thab what waa about the 
veiy passage -in his life was the one of all i 
Otfa^ W would not have owUed to on any 
account, and the only one that made him 
.lutbamed of himself. 

' d TO THE SAVAGE BAE. 

'**’01 the numerous books that have been 
' published on the colonisation of Canada by 
the French, there are few more entertaining 
than a work printed during the last century, 
which bears the singular title of Adventures 
of the Sieur Lebeau, Advocate of the Pai'- 
liameht ; or, New and Curious Travels 
amotigst the Savages of North America * 

The Sieur Lebeau was one who, it appears, 
had not thriven by his profession, and he 
laboured under the additional (liaadvantage 
of having given offence to certain persons of 
condition ; in consequence of which he be- 
came desirous of leaving France ; and, early 
in the year seventeen liundre''' and twciitj^- 
niue, exeiting what interest lie possessed, 
obtained a letter of recommendation to JMon- 1 
sieur ITocqiuirt, who had just been named . 
Intondant of Canada, and was about to sol. j 
out for that country. This letter, he was . 
assured, would procure liim a situation in j 
one of the Inteudaut’s oiiices, aiul, full of 
hope, ho set out for La Rochelle, where he 1 
was to embark. On liLs way to that port, he ' 
fell ill with one of those groups which were 
at that time frequently to be aee^n on the 
high road of France. It was .a cliain of eon-' 
victs who were being conducted to the vessel ; 
destined to trausjioi t them to penal servitude^ 
in C/inada. Some of them wej'o poacliers, I 
who had been improvident enough tf) exercise ! 
tlinir calling on the royal domain ; but the ‘ 
greater part were the younger scions of good | 
familie.'^ whom their friends, in the mostj 
affectionate manner, wero desirous to get rid i 
of. Ainoiigdt the latter class were the i 
Chevalier de Courbuiason, nephew of the | 
At tonney-f General of tile Parliament of Paris ;i 
M. de Narbomie, son of the Commissary of 
Versailles; the Chevalier de Tloauvill^, of 
the province of Picardy ; and tlie Clievalier 
Texe, of Paris. De Narbomie had been 
arrested in his own apartments, just as he 
was preparing to dress for tlie dny, and he 
now appeared in a splendid chintz tlressing- 
gown lined with blue taffeta, with slippers 
embroidered in silver. Short work had been 
. made with all these gentlcnum ; they were 
carried to BicoLre witJiout trial, and tlien 
sent efff to the port of embarkation. 

On Lebeau’s arrival at La Rochelle, lie 
went on boai*d the vessel called the Elephant, 
where he' expected to meet Monsieur 
Booi quart ; but once tliere, he discovered 
, that hia letter of recommendation was only a 
'irapj that he was himself a prisoner, a nd' 

* AventureB 4u Sieur Lebeau, Avoeat au Parlc- 
on Voyages Ouiieux ut Nouvewx parmi Ics 

SauvageB.de l*Atueri(|uo ^pleutriouale. 
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that he wad to Oanadii> iu the same 

cajiacity as '^e nobleman in the chintz 
dressing-gown and his sixteen friends. 

Tlie Elephant made a prosperous voyage 
until sdie reached the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence, where she was wrecked ; the crew' 
and passengers, however, escaped, and were 
humanely treated by the colonists already 
settled there. Lebeau’s genteel companions 
obtained situations as tutors in families ; 

the ordinary resource,” he observes, “ of all 
the well-born rogues who .'urive from 
Europe tlie others found the means of 
existence how they ooukl, for the only care 
the French goveniment took of ilieir convicts 
was simply to transport tliera to Canad;i, jind 
prevent tliem from coming back again. 

In the eyes of the Paris lawyer the colo- 
nists presented a rather sti-ange appearance. 
Tliey followed none of the pursuits of civi- 
lised life — did not even cultivate the soil— 
but addicted themselves entirely to hunting 
for the sake of the skins of the animals tliat 
were abuiidiiiit. “ Every one,” says L6be<au, 
weai‘s a robe of fur crossed over the breast, 
and fastened at the waist by a girdle orpa- 
mented with porcupines’ quills ; these are 
made by themselves, as well as their sandals^ 
which are «)f kid, or the skiu of the sea-wolf.” 
As it would have been lost time to look for 
clients where there were no courts of law, 
Lebeau resolved to travel, and, fiscendiug the 
8t. Jjawrenee, visited Quebec, the settlement 
of the Three Rivers, and Montreal. In the 
latter place he enjoyed the spectacle of the 
great annual fair, to which the Indian tribes 
always came in great numbers to barteV their 
furs for European manufactures. This fair, 
wliich lasted three months, began in May, 
and was held on the banks of the idver, 
inside the palisades which formed the outer 
defence of Montreal. The Indians occupied 
huts, which, for fear of (quarrels, the colo- 
nists were prevented from entering by a 
cordon of sentinels ; the salcf of spirits was 
also forbidden, but it took place nevertheless, 
and gave rise ti many disturbances. Lebeau 
was very much struck with tlie costume of 
the Itod-skiuB, who, in addition to their Indian 
attire, arrayed themselves in gold -laced 
cocked hats, full-bottomed wigs, and court 
suits — the spoils of Rag Fair. lie took a 
liking to the aborigine^ though perhaps it 
was more on account of the service tliey were 
likely to render him than from admiration of 
their customs and manners. Lebeau’s chief 
object in travelling westward was to escape 
from Canada, and establish himself in the 
English colonies. With this view he culti- 
vated an intimacy with some liaptised liurous 
who were established at Lorette, near Quebec, 
and for once his talents as au advocate appear 
to have been turned to account ; for he suc- 
ceeded in persuading a French merchant to 
offer these Hurons the value of a hundred 
and fifty livres (six pounds), iii European 
merchandise, provided they conducted Lebeau 
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to the Oanadiat^ frdirtier. We will not in- lieidtatlon lie displaced the patchraent; . 
ouire too ourioasly riflto the French mer- the dight of at 
vehaaat's motivee in facilitating the flight of ehouts of delight^tand %iBg the neftffL<taiid^io 
his countryman; but we may remind'? the the end of the paddle a Oanoey they 
iieaderrthat Lebeau belonged to a proleasion up in the midst and danced rbund it; 

. 'that did not, at that time (does it now 9), of showing it honour. They then redonboi^ 

. stand 7ery high in public estimation. The that the bearer of ihis important, doetun^t 
' Murons agreed to escort Lebeau as far, as was a person whom they nad ebneidemi%^ 
iCfarnuzouaC, a place two hundred leagues ill-treated, and feeling bound tC mhke 1dm 
from Quebec, where they promised to confide amends, they ransacked their stores for prO-!, 
their charge to the care of an li'oquois friend, sents. Tlie chief of the Iroquois drawing 
> who would guide him to the first English near Lebeau, laid at his feet a handsome lot 
^fort, some thirty leagues further. In conse- of furs, stating that he oifered them ** to eat 
.queuce of this arrangement, the French oif the hair, the head, the body and the 
lawyer cast aside what remained of his of the olfeiice they had committed.” Th^, 
Parisian costume, and indued that of the he said, were in atonement for the blows the ' 
Ked-skins. It consisted of a coarse and some- lawyer had received ; a second Ibt- was 
what dirty shirt, a blue blanket, and niocas- intended to wipe out the spot wlier© he hail 
sins; his face was daubed with red and been dragged through the dirt; and so on 
yellow ochre, painted to imitate a serpent, with the various items of the assault. ' 
whoso tail terminated at the tip of his nose ; Compensation, as they imagined (and very 
his hair was di-essed after the fashion of the rightly too) having now being made,' the 
Harous, and he • was altogether tniusmo- Iroquois again examined the parchment, 
grified. and were excited to a frenzy of delight when 

Not so vrell, however, but that a party of they beheld the bit of dangling rod wax on 
Canadian trappers, easily discovered the awk - 1 whicli the arms of the Court of Parliament 
ward lawyer beneath the Indian garb, and ! were impressed ; neither could they maintain 
were, very near t.aking him back to Quebec, I themselves at the sight of the tin ease in 
A Reward being always given to those who ; wdiich the certificate was kept. They fancied 
broiught in a fugitive. But whether the j that the case contained a luanitou, or spirit, 
price set upon his head was loo hisignificjint . and a small image of the Virgin being some- 
wheu it came to be divi<led, or whether soft- j how or oth<*r an inmate of the same recep- 
siEwder made the trappers merciful, we can- • tacle, they asked Lebeau if he thought tlieiu 
not say; certain it is that he was allowed to | worthy to kiss the cover ot the case. He 
proceed. But it was only to fall into worse ( very gravely gave them permission to do so. 
Lauds — those of a band of Iroquois, wJio, j which made their sense of satisfaction com- 
muatenng in greater force than his escort, 1 pi ete. It may be questioned whether so 
dispersed the Hurons, and made Lebeau their much respect w^as ever shown to a lawyer’s 
prisoner, punimeling him well in the first certificate, either before or since, 
instimcc, on account of certain pugnacious Having deprived Lebeau of his original 
demoiistotiona on his part, and then hustling guides, the least the Iroquois could do now 
and dragging him with tliem into captivity, was to replace them. It mattered little to 
If ever there were occasion for eloquent them which way they ti-avelled, and they 

E leading now was the time. Lebeau exerted turned their fiices in the ilirection of Naran- 
iniself, and cailie out strong. As soon as he zouac. Companionship making them more 
could recover his breath, he told the Iroquois familiar, and having exhibited their own war 
as great a fib as liis invention could coin, dances, one evening when they encamped in 
He came into those woods, he said, in order a quiet glade, they insisted on the lawyer’s 
to make a plan of the country ; as soon os he showing oif in the same manner. Not having 
had accompli.shed his task, it w'as the inteu- a war dance ready, he performed a jig, of the 
tion of the governor of the province to level kind that was then called a pistolet, and kept 
all the mountains which the Indians found it it up with so much vigour that at last he fell 
so aitficult to climb, to convert the debris to the ground from sheer lassituile. Tlie 
into dams for the waters that would be col- Iroquois supposed that this accident was a. 
lected in the valleys, and then create ciior- part of the figure, and declared that they liad\ 
mous lakes, which would speedily be tilled never seen a spirit (their name for a Frenph- 
by multitudes of beavers. The Iroquois were man) dance so gracefully; and that, 
enchanted at hearing such good news. . It it was impossible for any one to dance bettei^ 
seemed, indeed, too good to be true, and they unless lie were a Jesuit or a Barefoot Friar 
observed that if Lebeau Ixad been sent on this (recollet friar) ! They begged liirn to rep^^ 
mission by the Onontio (the name they gave the entertainment, but this was beyond hie; 
to the governor), he must, of course, be pro- power ; on subsequent oooasiouSi howeTe% 
vided with a blaiic (passport). This did not he always took care, when he thought he^ 
at all disconcert our friend ; in order to had danced long enough, to wind up wi^i 
reeommend himself to the English, he had tumble. . iV 

taken care to bring with him his lawyers Our legal friend, however, did .i^Vget^ tq 
certificate (lettres d’avooat), and without ^ his journey’s end without running still grei^r 
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rildcB thiiiJi any he .liiiid yet incurred. The 
party of Iroqaoia got tired of seeing him 
reaper ; their veneration for the tin case sub- 
tiide^ and they left Lebeau to the care of one 
• of their number^ who bad so little respect for 
. the parchment certificate, that he made more 
than one attempt to kill its owner. He was 
saved from anthropophagy by an Indian girl 
' of the tribe of the Abenkauises, named Marie, 
whose parents, addicted also to Ctaimibaiism, 
were equally desirous of feasting upon the 
parliamentary advocate. It was only by 
tapiHZkg their brandy-cask when they were 
asleep, that Mario succeeded in dispelling 
from their sober thoughts that a lawyer was 
good to eat. But having done so much for 
Lebeau, the young lady manifested a desire 
to appropriate him to herself, not os an 
eataVile, but as a husband, aud one morning 
she informed him that she had dreamt a 
Jesuit had united them. As the dreams of the 
Indians wcie supposed to be uispirations .of 
the Manitou, or Great Spirit, this vision was 
not to be disregarded, and Lebeau was only 
saved from an immediate sacrifice at the 
altar by dreaming, in liis turn, that the Jesuit 
who was to marry them was oue who did 
duty on the other side of the Canadian fron- 
tier. By this stratagem he reached the' 
Euglish settlements, and we need scarcely j 
say that the fair Abeukauise added another to . 
the long list of young ladies who have put , 
their trust iii perfidious man. I 

M, Lebeaii’s volume contains, besides many 
other romantic incidents of personal adven- j 
ture, much that was considered highly* 
ourious at the time he wrote concerning the 
habits of the Canadian Indians, but which 
subsequent travellers have made the world' 
better acquainted with. 

A BUNDLE OPCKOTCHETS. 

It is interesting to look back at the pro- 
jects of former years — projects which excited 
astonishment in their day, and which have bad 
a variable result in success or failure."*^ Tlie 
number of uncompleted, half-developed inven- 
tions is not to be estimated, which are always 
holding the inventors in suspense between 
fortune or ruin. Taking one subject alone 
—the means of* travelling — it would be 
found that, notwithstanding the wonders 
already done, there are numerous plans, 
idever or absurd, as the case may be, 
alwatys ready to effect something still 
more wonderful. Some of these, accord- 
ing to the present length, and breadth, 
ai»d depth of our knowledge, we are dis- 
posed to laugh at, under a conviction that 
they vrill never be otherwise than laughing- 
stocks ; others we regard as possible though 
bold, desirable though costly, probable though 
uncertain; while a third group we at once 
acknowledge to be possible, reasonable, and 

• Voh vii., page 367. 


in every advantageous ; rather; delaye.l 
by the oddities of prejudice, than l^, any 
didlcnlties inherent in themselves. 

X^tance-measurers are waiting to be used, 

, as soon as society shall see fit to use thi^ 
We do not mean pedometers for ^destrians, 
or odometers for road-makers, hut index- 
hands, whereby to judge how far a cab has « 
travelled. Cab reform, as we all know, has 
been a very noisy and a very small reform ; 
something useful has been done, but some- 
thing more is wanted. Whether the measurers 
or meters will ever render this desirable service 
time must show ; but inventors have not 
been backward. There are many curious con- 
trivances, patented or otherwise, bearing on 
this matter. In most of them, every com- 
plete revolution of the cab wheels causes a 
particular toothed wheel to revolve through 
the space of one tooth ; oue revolution of 
this toothed wheel causes a second toothed 
wheel to revolve through the distance of one 
tooth ; this occurs a third and perhaps even 
a fourth time ; and an index hand on a dial 
plate finally shows how many miles and yards 
the cab has run since the apparatus began to 
work. Where the fact to be determined is^ 
not how far the vehicle has run, but how 
' many» persons havo entered it, there have 
j been devised springs on the door-step, goverh- 
; ing ail index hand and a wheel or two. But 
(the distance measurers for cabs, and the 
I number indicators for omnibuses, are alike 
waiting to be called for, 

I Why it is that we reject all improve- 
•meuts in our London omnibuses, surpasses 
comprehension. Perhaps there is some kind 
I of vested I'ight, by which- we claim especial 
, ownership in the lowest, naiTowest, dirtiest, 
and most comfurtleBs of such vehicles, allow- 
ing Liverpool, and Manchester, and Glasgow 
to go far ahead of us. Yet look what^ a 
benevolent inventor has done for us. He 
gives us, in his triumphant "new omnibus, a 
separate compartment for each passenger, 
upwards of twenty-six inches w»de, which 
obviates the i>ossibiUty of robbery, or in- 
fection, or annoyance of any kind, whilst, 
should it be desired, communication is easily 
maintainable. He provides an outside gal- 
lery, with a separate door to each compart- 
ment, which does away with the nuisance 
formerly experienced, especially by ladies, of 
entering at the end of the omnibus. Aud 
there is also furnished for our use a method 
of reaching the roof by steps placed at the 
end, intended as a great improvement upon 
the present clumsy, and dangerous and incon- 
venient mode by which, we become outsiders. 
Those accustomed to the leading London 
thoroughfares know something of this stranger 
—•it tried to struggle itself into existence, os 
omnibuses in general did some thirty years 
ago, when ShiUlbeer fought his battle a^inst 
stage-coaches ; the omnibuses triumphed over 
the coaehes; but this new pwticular omnibua 
did not succeed iu maintaining its position 
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in Bookty ; it out, or ma than cto ocoaBlonal winic^for a fow minutea at 

Then there k another omnibus i-eformet, a time, when nature could stand H no lo^er,. 
'Who clauna to have effected still more in and he really began to think his h^vy vrater- 
our belioofl He states that his omnibus boots would grow to bis legs. Now, if praQ<^' 
has an interior space five inches hi^ier tiosi 'with much fatigue, is of any use in 
and four inches wider than that of ordinary teaching one the nature and habits of birds, 
omnibuses ; that there is a check -string C. H. has no hesitation in stating that he 
■* for each passenger ; that there is an easy never met with any ' one who has gone 
mode of access to the outside for ladies as well through so much labour in collecting and' 
as gentlemen ; that the seats within are 8ej>a- preservitig those highly4m])ortant and bean- 
rated one from another, and are more roomy tiful objects of nature, whose solitudes, 
than ordinar}' ; that the heads of the outside haunts, and breediug-plaoes, can only be 
pcassengers are three feet lower than those of found and approached ^ with great zeal. JL 
the passengers who mount the formidable roofs very Wilson or Audubon, truly ! We would 
of our present omnibuses; that the driver, respect the boat, for the sake of the man, 
without moving from Ida seat, can speedily irrespective of its actual merits, whatever 
unroll an awning which will slielter the out- they may be. 

sidera in rainy iveather^ and that the vehicle Portable boats have been an object of much 
is neither more ponderous nor more expensive interest and solicitude to many ingenious in- 
than those of ordinaiy^ construction. The ventors. Every reader knows how the 
truth, or otherwise, of these statements w'e (Janadi an* voyage urs carry their boats over 
cannot determine ; we only know that it is the portages, iu the j)rc)Bccutioii of the fur- 
highly desirable that it should be investigated, trade ; and most rea<lerH may know that the 
The velocipedes, j)edomotives, and mamimo- desire of efieetiug this double result —the 
tives, have tried hard to roll themselves into man carrying the boat, and the boat cjuTving 
public favour ; but they have not succeeded, the man — has led to many ingenious inveu- 
Onee, now and then, we espy such a produc- tions. A few years ago, when India-rubber 
lion, the overtime work of some ingenious cloth was in the htsyday of its novelty, men 
meoWuic, but wo have Jjitherto observed his were full oi plans concerning portable boats, 
work; to be harder than walking. 'I'here was built in France a sort of pontoon 

Tourists’ Portable Life-boat is declared about a hundred teet long, consisting of a 
by its inventor to be the liglitoat boat ever akele<.on-frame which was easily detached 
made for crossing lavers and lakes, consider- and folded* into one-sixth of the space which 
ing “its strength itud buoyancy. It can, we it occupied as a boat ; it folded together like 
aretold, be taken to pieces or put together in a portfolio, the frame being hinged to the 
a few minutes ; and wiien folded up, it lies keel. It was covered with liniia- rubber 
snugly within a space of forty inches long, cloth, and 'was provided with partitioned air- - 
twelve broad, and^six deep. The account cells in vailous parts. In such a boat it is 
which the inventor gives of his travels, and asserted tlnit niore than a hundred tons 
of iiis search for eggs by the aid of t his boat, of wood and wine were safely navigated 
is quite graphic, and even magniloquent, down the Yonne and Seine from Auxerre to 
C..H, has had a man following him for tairty ; Paris. The boat was then taken to pieces in three 
miles a day, through rugged grounds, over I or lour minutes, and conveyed back on two 
hiU and heathci', with this sort of boat car- small carts. W Hen we want portable boats, 
riedat his back, and used, when required, for inventors are at hand, it is plain, 
crossing the lakes and visiting the is’auds in He who would duly study the project for 
them, in search of ornithological 8i>ecimens iu balloon -steering, must rise betimes, and spend 
the West Highlands of Scotland and the a long day upon it. What of the self-propel- 
adjacent isles iu the summer of eighteen ling rotary balloon ? Ail fair and abov^. 
hundred and fifty. C. II. wishes to inform board, of course. The balloon, being made, to 
th^iJdvers of that enchanting study, oriiitho- rotate by a hand passed over it, is expected 
logy, tluit, by his long and indefatigable prac- — ^if it behave os a reasonable balloon should— 
tice, he has been enabled to observe the to progress through the air ; and as it is iu 
attitudes and habits of Britisli birds iu generaL itself a sort of buoyant screw, it will progress' 
Haring tlie three summers of eighteen hun- at each rotation through a distance equal to 
dre<l and forty-eight, forty-nine, and fifty, he one thread of. the screw; an engine .iu.^he 
has travelled through Scotland and the Wes- car is to be worked by steam-power^ giene- 
tem and Orkney Isles ; iu the course of rated by hydrogen or oom-gas ; and while the 
which - time he has collected, with his own balloon is its own propeller, the car is its own 
hands, upwards of four thousand specimeus rudder, for the course of the balloon is to ba 
of birds and eggs ! He has persevered so guided by ahifting the points of suspension 
much iu the capture of some rare specimeus, of the car. Then, the Oharvolant, or carriage 
that he has sometimes kept his clothes on for drawn by kites — what a pity if such a brave . 
fourteen days and nights in succession, and, at locomotive should be hummed! How that 
times, has had very inclement weather to there is a double-bodied phaeton ; that there 
conteml with — running, walking, creeping, are two kites to furnish the propelling- power ; 
and watciiihg, , without getting more sleep that the driver in tke phaeton can vaxy the 
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obiiquitj of these kites; that the variatioD 
^of obliquity can be accommodated to the 
direction and force of the wind ; that t<wo 
large kites wUl suffice to drive the phaeton 
along a common road by the power of the 
wind — all is duly set forth. And it has also 
been announced as an indubitable fact that, 
once upoh a time, the Charvohint conveyed 
several persons fn)ni Loudon to Bri - tol at a 
high speed. Then there is an Aerial ISfacliine, 
with sails projecting from either side of the 
car, and from a jointed axle suaj)ended over 
the car.; another Aeilal Machine, with two 
<^lindrical balloons, two revolving wlieels, 
two propelling floats, and a ruilder ; a third 
Aerial Machine, furnished with .sails pnt in 
motion hy a clock-spring ; also a Navig.‘ihle Bal- 
loon, with socles projerting hit( rally, to impart 
rotary iiiotioii to sails sluipcd like screw-; 
■propellers ; also a Locomotive Balltion, with | 
a csir shaped like a hoat, asteeriin^ apparsitu.s, , 
having tlie movements of a bird s tail, and aj 
buoyant apparatus, for converting it into aj 
life-boat in ease it sliould fall into the sea ; ' 
ali<o a Navigable Balloon, witli a provision for [ 
receiving into the car the g.MS noJ wanted in ' 
the balloon, and two eontrifugal bellows, ’ 
whereby this sup}ilcmeiitary g.as may blow j 
the whole affair along in any required direc- j 
tion. There does, in fact, seem to have been j 
a determined ojiinion formed, among many! 
persons skilled in in eel uuj leal contrivances,- 
that tlnjre must, slinll, and will be .><01116 ajv- ' 
parutus contrived for .steering or governing 
the movements of balloons and oilier aerial 
macliiues. It is true that nothing lias yet 
been aocom] dished in tliis way, even byourmost 
skilful aeronauts ; and the men of science, 
as distiiignishcd from the men of xiractie.e, 
entertain very decided opiiii()ii.s concerning 
tlic impracticability of all such plans. Yet 
it would imt do to accept this dictum too ' 
explicitly ; there may be something in j'c.:>erv(*, ' 
to astonish ns by and bj-^ in tlih- matter. I 
The ficLath of the atmospheric railway lias: 
not quite killed all the*^roj<ct'< for new; 
systems of railway propulsion. JJorc is one! 
now before us, which the inventois, in the; 
hapjjy spirit which di 8 tiDgnishe.s inventors' 
generally, insist will be an imnieiiHL* iin- ■ 
provement on our present plans. It is all j 
very easy and straightforward. I)i\ide' 
your railway into portions of a hundred 
yards or so ; place across the lino at each 
division, a kind of trough or oblong box, : 
made of iron, and embeilded beneath the ! 
rails ; let three vertical axles spring np from ; 
the box, one in the middle, and one on each < 
side of the railway ; let three horizontal . 
•wheels surmount the three axles ; place a pair j 
^ air-engines at hand, in such |K)sition that j 
the pistons shall act on the outside wheels ; 
lay an iron pipe beneath the whole lengtli of 
railway, with branch-pipes to the air-engines; 
place a Bteam-engiue at intervals of ten miles, 
to partially exhaust the air from this pipe ; 
then, by a hocus-pocus of steam-engines, 


air-pumps, afr-engiues, mUiiiMpipes, • branch- 
pipes, vertical axles, horizontal wheels, tmes 
tion -rails, starting -valves, and reversinii;^ 
valves, manage railway transit much more 
cheaply than by locomotives. 

One of our neighbour across the Euglisli, 
Channel, bravely daring tlie dfingei*s -of the 
sea, invites us to take a pleasure-trip per 
railway beneath the salt water of the channel 
itself ; only asking us to wait, if convenient, 
until he shall have made bis railway. What 
he proposes to do, oi' proposes for others to 
do, in some undeflued future, is nearly as 
follows. Take some strong iron plates, or . 
plates of cast iron ; make them into a tube 
or tunnel twenty-one miles in length ; rivet 
them, and pitch tliem, and doctor them, until 
the}'- will elleetually resist the entrance of 
water ; let your tube be large enougli to 
ahiiit a double line of railway within ; give 
to the po.sitiou of your tnbo such a slope 
.along the bottom of tlie sea, that the descent 
of a railway train will aflbrd impetus enough 
to enable it to ascend in tlie second half of its 
jonniey, so that you niny work your railway 
witboui. any kind of locomotive ; or, if the, 
train cannot quite conijiletc its jisceiidixtg: 
course, give it a life by a stationary engine' 
and a rope on slioro. As for the diflicultie^ 
what are thov ? DiJliculties are things made 
to be coiupieri'd ; and tho worthy engineer 
hiiigliK llu'iii a wav. Tie only wants a round 
iiiimbor of niiIUon.s sterling, to defray tho 
ex]H'nHC ; and all the subsidiary arrange- 
ments .Mhall be made to your heart's content. 

“ These tunnels beneath the sea,” be tells us, 

“ would not prevent navigation ; two light- 
liouses might be erected at the entrances of 
the* tubes ; also several smaller ones between 
the lighthouses of France and Bngland. 
Thc.se beacons, which may bear the names of 
the different nations of the earth, should be 
lighted up at iiiglif^ ami would indicate out- 
wardly the position of the submarine railway, 
so that inariiKTB should not cast anchor over 
it, as the tube n/ight be damaged. The day 
ami night liglits of the lighthouses should be 
transmitted through the tube (covered inter- 
nally with a coating of enamel or lead) by 
means of reflecting metal pl.'ites. The upper 
pai‘t of the tul>e should Lave some strong 
glass windows placed at equal distances, and 
gas, which would complete tlie lighting be* 
tween the beacons. The carriages might 
also be open, or have glazed roofs, to enable 
the passengers to prolit by tlm various lights. 
We greatly admire the use of the words 
“ would and “ should ;” they are riiuch safer 
than “ will ” and “ shull.” When this Anglo- 
French Submarine Bailway shall Lave been 
constructed, and shall occupy a page in 
Bradshaw, we will make a point of re- 
])orting further utx>n it ; meanwhile, we 
will observe that tunnels or iron tubes 
immersed in the water have formed part ot 
many railway schemes ; projectors think thait ' 
as we are wafted 'through a. hollow beam 


Irom Carnarvon toiAngl^^ at a height 
one or two hundred wet in the ni’r, there 
nUiy be nothinsr Nsspecially absurd in the 
sappoait^on that we could be carried in a 


tube immersed in the water. Tlie lliames 
' Tunnel is a success, mechauically, though not 
commercially ; and, leaving a wide margin 
for absurdities, it is possible that an iron 
tube on the bed of a river may be practicable, 
as well as a brick tube beneath the bed. 

The Aerial Pontoon Bailway Suspension 
to cross the Channel from England 
to France — we have it on paper, and, 

. perchance, the Coming Man may see it 
m fact. Tlie inventor rebukes those who 
laugh, by reminding them that steam boats, 
locomotives, tubular bridges, and electric j 
telegraphs, were all laughed at in the early 
days of their history. Beni ember, says 
he, that liydrogeii is only one-fifteenth part , 
the weight of atmospheric air ; therefore, i 
get your liydro^en, and w'ork as follows ; — 
Make your briclge first. It is to be formed i 
of preserved timber and wire roi^es. It is to 
be m portions three hundred feet long, with 
strong girders ; these portions are to be con- ! 
necteu, end to end, until you have enough i 
of them to cross tlie Ohaimel. The girdtu s 
themselves will form the sleepers for the ; 
riiils ; and, as they are to be forty feet apart, 
WCshall have a monster railway-gauge ofiorty i 
feet — broadest of all broad gauges. Then to i 
hold up your bridge. You must have aerial ( 
potitoous, a hundred and twenty feet in length 
by forty feet in diameter ; they will be cylin- ] 
dric^, with roiiinled ends ; one will be i 
placed under each junction ; all will be filled 1 
with hydrogen. You will move your bridge 1 
and pontoons, by means of anchors, eight to 
be placed in a group, at intervals of nine 
hundred feet along tne whole length of the 
bridge. Thus will your railway bridge be 
suspended at a respectable height in the air j 
and liydrogen,' pontoons, girders, wire-ropes, 
anchors, locomotives, and carriages — if they 
behave properly — will waft you across the 
Channel in lialf-au-hour. 

The Thames Central Railway is a bold 
scheme, and, to many, will seem a wild one ; 
yet it is propounded by an engineer who has 
toie, and is doing, great things ; and we 
nnist be cautious how we venture to smile 
down anything from such a quaricr. At 
present, legislative sanction is wanting ; but 
the day may arrive when both skill and 
Ciipital will be forthcoming to complete the 
work. Let na imagine a railway rising 
boldly above the levd of the Thames, and 
running along nearly equidistant between its 
shores. It will run from Westminster » 
Bridge to L^mdon Bridge. Its supports 
will be so light and graceful as to offer no 
obstruction to the view from Whiteliall 
Gardens and the Temple Gardens, and the 
few other ’ spots whence a view can be ob- 
tained. The railway will, in effect, be a 
station nearly from end to end^ whereby the 


mater railways ' may ' form h junctioD. 
There will be a watc^-way for baiqu^ and 
small craft beneath, ahd t^o water-ways 
fibr steamers between the -railway and 
the respective shores. By means of float-:> 
ing fenders connected with the support- 
ing columns, the river ta’afiic will be 
definitely arranged into distinct trains , or 
streams — periiaps with greater facilities for 
river trade than if no railway existed. There 
will be approaches from all the bridges, 
whereby to pick up passengers from every- 
where to everywhere^always provided tliat 
the existing companies will carry their lines 
from the present termini to the banks of 
the Tliaines. Barges and craft will receive 
goods from the railway, or supply goods to it, 
by a due arrangement of the space between 
the columns. ^Passengers and goods from 
Aberdeen (the John-o’-Groat’s Grand JB^-ton- 
sion is not yet finished) to Dover, or from 
York to Brighton, or from Harwich to 
Soi:dhainpton,may cross the Thames (perhaps) 
without leaving their carriages. 

It may be left to each reader to decide for 
himself in respect to these various schemes, 
and others which almost daily meet the eye in 
the newspapers, whether the y>roject8 are so 
absurd as to be simply laughed at, and then 
laid aside; or ai*o possible and desirable, hut 
scarcely probable ; or arc probable and desir- 
able, and worthy of our sujqiort and common-' 
dation. All we mean here to insist upon, is, 
that mechanical inventors have always on 
baud an accumulated stock of schemes ready 
for the public ; and tliat it is profitable for 
the public, once now and then, to overhaul 
the stock, and see of what it consists. 


SHINING STABS. 

Shinr, ye stars of lic.aven, 

Oil a Avoiid of pain ! 

See old Time destroying 
All our hoarded gain; 

Ail our sweetest flowcis. 
Every stately sliiinc. 

All our haid-earned glory, 
Every dreani divine ! 

Shine, ye stars of heaven, 

Qn the rolling years ! 

See how Time consoling 
Dries the saddest tears, 

Bids the darkest storm-clouds 
Pass in gentle rain ; 

While upspring in glory, 
Flowers and dreams again ! 

Shine, ye stars, of heaven, 

On a world of fear! 

See how Time, avenging, 
Dringeth judgment hero ; 

Weaving ill-won honours 
To k fiery crown ; 

Bidding^harfi hoarls perish ; 
Casting’ proud'hearts dowa. 
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FEEEDOM, on SI*A VEEY ? 


FEEEDOM, OR SLAVERY? 


Sfain«, ye stura of heayen^ had lived, and deaired atUl. to Uve. It liad 

On .the hours* slow flight ! come to this: — tliat either .tliat .bun^6 jpf 

• Sec how Time rewarding utampB, or the Constitution of ‘Jdas^chWseto 

Gil^ g<^ deeds with light . shqufe be waste paper ; and the cboioe must 

be nmde, wl.ioh*it Bhould be. TheohoH 

Or®c«^ncdwiU. niy.dWnor; Tw 

Bids the end arise I *']‘® deposited lu the Castle, 

— — — _ to await advice from London, or be torn and 

FREEDOM, OR SLAVERY ? ti-ampled, in declaration of war. The stamp-^ 

office was found closed, the distributor having 

It is a curious inquiry how long it ta,l?es’to resigned his office, in token of his individusd' 
make familiar acts and objects, disniiled or opinion. The Governor applied to both 
sublime, by incorporating them with history. Houses of the Legislature, and the upper 
A fly, or a straw, in amber, would become referred him to the lower, while the lower 
something grand if we could be sure it had refused to take any notice of the arrival of 
been there for a thousand years : and we the bundle. So there was nothing for it bnt 
liaije ourselves exjimined, with a heating to lay up the bundle in the Castle. The mat^ 
heart, a piece of darning, unfinished, and ter did not end there, even for the hour. No 
with the wooden needle stuck in it — a jilece business could be transacted without stamps, 
of Egyptimi darning, begun Ik fore Abraham j in wliich written contracts were concerned ; 
was born, it is thought, and not finished yet. I tlie Courts of Justice were suspended ; and 
The romp of a Spartan king with his children, | the legislature refused to pay for the escort 
the geese of the Capitol, the drift weed that j and guard which had been set over that won- 
Columbus saw, Newton’s apple, and ^icli ' derfiil bundle of paper. Thence came burn- 
every-day matters have become sacred ing in etligy, processions and preparations for 
through the noble associations with which i a struggle, until obstinate King George had 
they ai'e eternally liukeil : an«l thus in all j been told that he must give way ; and the 
American minds, there is something soul- | Stamp Act was repealed. The question was 
stiiTing in the mention of certain tea, stamped . (it must be observed), whether the conatituT 
paper and siiow-balls, which seem undignified 'tiou of Massachusetts wjis to be overruled 
things enough to persons ignorant of their 'by a distant parliament or not; m pther 


historical significiuice. Why not tea as well ■ words, whether the constitution under which 
as geese ? vVliy not snow- balls as well as the people were living was worth anything 
drift-wced, or an apple ? So say the Ameri- ! or not. The citizens of Boston addressed 


cans of Boston, to any ill-informed foreigner I the King in a respectful and dutiful way, 
who smiles at the siiiallness of the subject : ! assuring him that they earnestly desired the 
and. the Boston people are right. Tiiat tea | continuauce of the union with England, but 
was worth more to the worM than all the | that they must maintain their rights under 
spices of the East. That stamped paper car- 1 that union. 

nes to tills day more value than all notes of | Meantime, as King George and his miuis- 
all hanks : and not all the cannon now ' tors chose to do some very offensive and illegal 
pointed against Russia can send out halls so things — so many that we cannot stop to 
weighted with results as those few snow- ! describe them here — the merchants and other 
halls, flung against a house eighty-four years' citizens pledged themselves not to import or 
ago. The Jioston people are right enough I use British goods ; and knowing that, among 
about the dignity of tliose familiar things. I so many, some frail meml)ei *3 would be 
The pity is that some among them cannot : tempted to make large gains by smuggling, 


see tliat the like of wliat liappeued about j they appointed a watch from the b^y of 
the year ’seventy may happen again; that | merchants to see who was faithful, and 
objects and subjects that appear to them whether any attempted to violate their 
common, vulgar, low (as they are pleased to : pledge. In spite of prohibition from the 
say), may turn out to he more dignified and | governor, the citizens met when they thought 
sublime than all the gentility in the world. proper about this business, and refused to 
Ninety 3 ears ago, every face in Boston was ' disperse when required to do so. So the 
invoking with one jiassion or another about governor sent his British soldiers into the 
where to put a bundle of paper. Most of ; streets, where the inhabitants, already in no 
the inhabitants were talking vehemently : j good humour with them, were exasperated by 
some wei’e preaching calmly and solemnly ; the rudeness and downright grossness of some 
and many were dumb with fear and anxiety ; of them. The very sight of arms was enough 
and all about where to put a bundle of {laper. to provoke a riot in the street. One Fel>- 
This ])aper was stamped, and had just arrived ruary day, in seventeen hundred and seventy, 
from England. To admit it freely into the when the snow lay thick in the streets, 
colony and use it, would bo to admit that the some hoys were carrying about carica- 
Brliish Parliament has the right to tax the tures of the merchants who had been imr 
colonies without their consent. It would be porting English goods. A man, well known 
to give up the oonstitutiou of the province of ; as an luformer, met them, and tried to per- 
Massachusetts, under which the inhabitants suade a flwn^ who was p^iug to destroy 
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action of the -^holp in regard to eluves, or 
free blacks whom, any fellow may (^oosc to call 
slaves. Por many years, the slaves have run 
away, by hundreds and thousands, to Canada ; 
and the slave-catchers, who are paid accord- 
ing to the number they capture, have for 
some time been kidnapping more and more | 
free persons of colour, and running them 
down to places whence it is diflBciilt to recover 
them, and where many have been hidden for | 
a long course of miserable years. This is an 
evil and crime which the Boston people could 
withstand without much difficulty before the 
passings of the Fugitive Slave Dill, but that 
measure is now driving the matter fast to an 
issue. It is enough to say in this place (where 
our - business is with the social aspects 
of politics), that the Fugitive Shave Law is 
considered by the vast majority of the inha- 
bit;ints of Massachusetts aii nncoristitutioiial 
act. It overbears the constitution of the 
state, and requires of the citizen, — or may 
require of them at any moment. — acts which 
arc illegal according to tlie constitution under 
i which they live. Dy that con.stitutiou, there 
!i can be no slave within their bounds ; whereas, 

I by the new law, they are puiiisliable for treat- 
ing a negro fugitive otlierwise tlian as a slave, 
and for not delivering him up to his owner. 
Such a contrariety cannot go on ; and the 
hour for decision — the hour for a choice be- 
tween the two contra, dictory constitutions — 
is obviou-^ly approaching. How it lias been 
hastened within a few weeks we will now .‘iee. 

Ever since the bill passed which compels 
the giving up of every fugitive who is claimed 
uiiles.s lie can prove his freedom on the spot, 
it has been known that the kidnap])ers seut 
by the owmers, use very little scruple about 
identifying the persons sought. A letter, 
addressed to a kidnapper under arrest, and 
intercepted by that accident, explains the 
matter very Dilly. It avows that the 1or.s 
occasioned by the running away of slaves is 
so serious that the owuei-s must make up for 
1 it b}^ catching any negroes they can get hold 
! of ; and this is done so often that no man, 

I wonnui, or child with a dark skin feels safe, 
i although legally as free as our readers ami 
I ourselves. The kidnappers get into the con- 
fidence of the negro shopman, waiter, or 
mechanic who has no suspicion of their 
quality. They learn tlieir personal marks, and 
the leading points of their history ; they draw 
out their affidavits and descriptions ; they arrest 
^ the man or woman at some helpless niomeul, 
and too often carry him or her away before the 
abolitionists and lawyers of the place know 
of the circumstances. One result of this out- 
rageous abuse is, that the populations of the 
towns and villages are become more awake 
and ready, and more excitable when an arrest 
takes place. Every newspaper from the 
northern states now contiiins paragraphs, 
pointing out districts where kidnappers are 
supposed to be prowling; and the capture 
is becoming more difficult every season. 


SLATERT? 


This state of things can nomorehe borne, 
for a con li nuance than tjle neighbourhood 
of hostile Indians. Another result of the 
abuse is, that the negroes are becom^ 
ing cautious; and more than cautious*^ 
cunning. There is a man named Jones, a 
market-gardener, at Pittsburg, in Pennsyl- 
vania, whoso cunning wits have been much 
sharpened by the persecution of his race. 
Nut lung ago, tw^o gontlenien (for these infor 
mouB dogs hunt in couples) made acquaintance 
with J ones, and were so very polite and kind 
as to lead him to suspect what sort of gentry 
they were. Following their lead, he let them 
know of some seal* or mole or something 
under his clothes — your real fugitive is 
known by the weals of the whip — and looked 
mysteriously and talked evasively when they 
wanted to hear his story. Without having 
said so, he left them in the belief that he had 
come fioni Old Virginuy within a year. As 
lie expected, he was arrested that night by his 
new friends ; and a very strong .ease they 
made of it next morning. Nothing could be 
more complete than their stoiy and their 
proofs ; and there were many in that crowded 
court — ^lor in this case secrecy was out of the 
question — who believed that the poor fellow 
before tliem would never be his own man 
again. 

“ Well, Jones,’’ said the comniiaioner, when 
tlie claim was coinplotc, ^Hhis seems a very 
clt*ar case. Have you anything to say against 
your being dolivenul to your old master ? ** 

“Why yes, sir,” said Jones, “I should like 
to call somebidy to speak for me.” 

“ Call away, then. Whom will you call ? ” 

“ I thought I saw Mr. A. in court.”. 

Mr. A. instantly stepped forward. 

“You know me, sir, I think 'I ” 

" Yes, Jones, 1 do.” 

“Swear him, then,” said Jones; and Mr. 
A, "Was sworn. 

“How long have you known me. Mr. A. ? ” 

“About thirty years, — as knig as I have 
lived in Pittabur;^^.” And then Mr. A. told 
w'hal he knew of Jones. He was followed by 
Mr. B., an eminent citizen who had known 
Jones for thij ty-onc years. Everybotly except 
the chiimants began to cheer up now, and 
some suspected a jOke. 

“ Anybody else, Jones ? ” asked the Com- 
missioner. 

“Why, sir, there’s one I should like to 
ask a question or two of, — the Mayor of 
Pittsburg. The mayor wjis sent for, and 
pre,sently appeared, and took the oath. 

“ You know me, Mr. Mayor ? *’ 

“Yes, Jones, 1 should think so. Why, my 
wife and I have bought our vegetables of you 
every week for thii’ty years.” 

A loud laugh rang through the court, 
and presently through the city. The. 
kidnappers slunk away ; but they were 
arrested at the door for au attempt at abduc- 
tion, and ^ 

Escaped slaves, however, have not often the 
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$■, and it,jiB not to be wiehed people Were breaking ipto lionU boose, 
' that tliey sbodld/ ^ Orj cunning be, as it is, and off vent meetin|f to see, , it ‘wits so ; 


ground, and managed his own trade for thirty rushed to get hold of the beam, and wrouglit 
yeaxii. well with the negroes, till the door ^Te wa^. 

^ A§rrHONT Burns, — ^the sulFerer who has A pistol shot had been heard from .witll^l[n 
unconsciously brought old Massachusetts to the hall: it was followed b^ more in the 
its present pass, — has ruined himself by a streets ; and a shower of brickbats brought 
step which has no cunning in it at aU. down the court house windows in shivers, 
lie had run away from Virginia last winter, Amid the rattle of glass, the roar of the 
it is believed. It is proved tluit he was crowd, and the popping of pistols, the heavy 
earning his rL\iug in ^stou, on the iirst of baii^ of the beam was heard tiU the door 
last Mturch. Wishing to let his family know crashed down, and yet louder was the steady 
of his safety, lie wrote, or got written (for cr^^, repeated ever^ minute by a group 
I many slaves cannot read or write) an account leaders, *^Bescue him!'* Above aU, just at 
of himself and his whereabout, and got the half-past nine of that May night, was heard 
letter sent round by Canada. In his 8im> the clang of the alarm bell, 
plicity he supposed that was security The first who entered the Court House v^e 
enough; but all communications addressed receivedwithshots,audawavingofclub8frbm 
to slaves are intercepted, and his iniistcr a posse of city oflicers, who were mustered on 
I learned where be was. The inasler's name, the stairs, liushingbackfor the moment, the 
be it known and remembered, is Suttle, leaders were intercepted by a body of police 
—Charles V. SuLtle ; and his comrade in his who gained the steps, and sacccssfully held the 
heroic enterin ise, is called William Brent. | place. A special constable nametl Batchelder, 
Charles Suttle and William Brent set out was killed in the entry by a pistol-shot. For 
immediately, and cla])ped Anthony Burns on | want of a plan, and some sort of organisation, 
the shoulder wlieu he was cleaning clothes land because many of Bunis’s best friends 
for his employer in Brattle Street, Boston, on were averse to violence when they believed 
the morning of Friday, the twenty-sixth of law to be on their side, nothing more was 
May last. Knowing that by the law of the done that night. The police made some 
state they could not, without iiicouveniciit arrests ; and, by niidiiight, the rnilitai’y were 
controversy, claim him as a slave, they posted in the square. The affrighted slave- 
charged him with pretended felony — an ac- owner now offered to sell his slave — aided in 
cusation which was dropped as jsooii as an his resolution, probably, by finding that there 
4>f{er was made to purchase his freedom. w'as a serious mistake in bis affidavit. He had 
He w.a8 taken to the court-house, where he sworn that Burns ran away on the twenty- 
remained all da^, knowing nothing of what fourth of March, whereas there was abundant 
was doing outside. It was a busy day in evidence of his being at work at Boston on 
Boston, — some of the citizens providing for the first of March. The money was instantly 
the federal law bein^ observed, and othei's raised: but when it was brought to Suttle, he 
for the older Massachusetts constitution not had changed liis mind, and refused to sell his 
being infringed. Messrs. Suttle and Brent man for any price. There is no doubt that 
were arresteil for attemiited abduction ; but, this was in consequence of directions At>m 
foreseeing this move, they were pi ovidejl with Washington ; fur the President sent letters 
bail, and were at once released, llie largest under his own hand, desiring that no expense 
building but one, we believe, in Boston (the should be spared in carrying out the law of | 
exccptioiibeingtheMelodeon, where Theodore the United States. Thus the revolutionary 
Parker, a man of great r^^ijutation, preaches) character of the transaction was avowed by 
is Faneuil Hall, wherein the revolutionary the President of the Keppblic himself, 
i^ieetiug and councils were held, and which is On the Saturday the court-house was found 
therefore called the Cradle of Liberty. In to be guarded, within and without, by the 
that place, a meeting was held that night, whole military force of the district-^ven the 
and such speaking was heard as is hardly soldiers from the fort the cadets, and the 
heard twice in a century by any nation, mai'iues from the Navy-yai'd, had be^ i 


Heard twice in a century by any nation, mai'iues from the Navy-yai'd, had be^ 
It was as if the trumpet of their memorable summoned in the night. The poor daye Was 
war hung by the gate, and some bold hand handcuffed and strongly guarded^ His 
had raised it, and made it sound among all the countenance was wistful and sad in 4be ex- 
hills of the old granite state. But the citizens treroe. He no doubt knew that die last 
were not pr^ared with aiiy practical measure, fugitive who had been carried back had been 
0iome were for fighting at once. Others were flogged every with the greatest number 
for a different kind of struggle : some for one of lashes that human patience could endure 
r thing — some for another, and none for Bubmis^ without death, for an example to runaways. 

‘ siontoaniufringemonfc — and such an infringe- Alas! it may too probably oe so With him- 
meat as was threatened — of their state laws, self, even now. 

l^^e midst, the cry arose that the coloured His counsel obtained a delay until M<m- 
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of their crwn noble tbit eVerjr slave %iiOt 
touches the .soil of .MksSfl^ufletta becomes 


THE KOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

THE OiN-BABHFJi. 

The Bih'Baahee is an officer whose name 
signifies, in the grand language of the Turks, 
that he is the chief of a thousand men. This 
is, . however, more imposing than correct ; 
for lam informed , that our Bin-Bash ee has 
not more than fifty-three men under his 
command. I see them very often loung- 
ing about or sitting together in rows upon 
the ground smoking nargillies, or convers- 
ing. Their complexion is oily, their hair is 
lank, their eyes are small, their noses have no 
cai^ilage, their lips are thick, their shoulders 
round. They look sulky — as if they wonhi 
like to kuoclc mankind on the head gene- 
rally. If you could fancy men made of 
a pale 8i>ecies of chocolate, and ilressed in 
clothes much too short for them — a blue jacket 
and canvas trousers — you will Iiave not a 
bad idea of the fifty-tliree men which are 
commanded by the Bin-Bashce. They seem 
to be all precisely alike. ^ 

They interest me. . I delight in ondeavour- 
tMT to ease their minds. 1 waylay them, and 
Oi&r them, stealthily, cups of coffee, and 
not being used to such civilities, althougli 
they ai*e still inclined to the belief that I 
am a dog of a Fnmk, they begin to enter- 
tain a conviction that even in dogs there may 
be a difierence ; that some are rabid and 
hostile, while others are friendly, like jx)odles. 
They are learning gradually to consider me with 
a more good-humoured contempt, ;ih belonging 
to the latter species. Having thus prepos- 
sessed tlieiii in my favour I am not surprised 
to observe that the eyes of the great Bin- 
Bashee himself are now and then cast disdain- 
fully towards my lattice as he pa.sse.s my way. 
I tliink, therefore, that I may safely eft ploy my 
ctivass to open negotiations in iny behalf ; to 
sing of the goodness of the sherbet we are 
beginning to manufacture this hot summer 
weather, the fragrance of my tobacco, and tlie 
friendliness of my disposition. The result is 
that one of the chocolate men in the short 
clothes apijears at my dwelling, and his busi- 
ness is to know when I will receive the Bin- 
Bashee 'i 

Having shown all due honour to the nut- 
brown messenger, and assured him that I shiiU 
be happy to see the Bin-Bashee at any time 
or in any maimer that it may please the Bin- 
Bashee to be s#en, a solemn apparition 
smothered in a most uncomfortable uni- 
form, descends tlie little hill beneath 
the kiosk, and makes towards my abode. 
Ifo is followed by a pipe-stick in waiting, 
^and several of those loose-looking satellites 
who seem to be an indispensable portion of 
the train of a Turkish gentleman whenso- 
ever he appears abroad. The loose-looking 
Biitellites ail wear slate-coloured trousers 


tod straig[bt coats <if » puttie 
landholy i They are- dreai^ tod 

taciturn, having nothing to in partl«^ 
cular to anybody^ They appear bom, to <i(h} 
the looking-en part in life. Their ah<^ 
much' too large for them, were created 'fior . 
going to sleep in rather’ than for walkitin* 
'J'heir faces are of an uucenscionable'^gtS. 
Their bauds are nowhere : perhixpa iSuiy 
I are waiting for yesterday’s dianer^**?^ 
j least, this is tlie idea they give me as they ^t 
l>olt upright, and hold the pipes which are 
handed to them, in their mouths. ^ 

It appears that the Bin-Bashee has been as 
desirous to make my acquaintance as I have 
been to establish an intercourse with him. 
"I'liere the matter ends, however. The Bin- 
Bashee is averse to any ribald gaiety of talk. 
One would like to shake him to see if shaking 
would bring hia words out any faster — 
mean bodily ; f<>r, as to shaking him up 
mentally, there is no such thing. He belongs 
to that sleepy and desponding class which 
forms the nuajority of the Turkish people. 
Ffe is not only iiscd-up himself, but he 
gives you an idea that liis father and 
grandfather and his great grandfather 
were all used-up before Inra. I have tried 
liim upon every subject wdth which 1 am 
acquainted ; but 1 might as well talk to a 
dignified owl, supposing ithat owl to be in 
an uniform which was not made for him. 

1 try all my might to look interrogative 
and figreeabie, i try t'dl the skin of my 
forehea<l is almost cracking with the effort ; 
but it positively will not do ; and, after a dead 
silence of some five minutes, there is a move- 
ment among my visitors. They have all risen 
at once, as if moved by some slow piece of 
mechanism. I perceive that they mean going. 

I ask the Biu-Baslice to permit me to return 
liis visit at the fort which lie commands. He 
acquiesce.s with great .solemnity ; and then 
Biu-Bashee, satellites, and pjp<i-sticks in.wiiit- 
ing stalk diearily away, as if their .steps 
were measured by the Dead March. 

A day or two after, I make up a 
little paity to go and see the fortress, and 
the Bin-Bashee at the same time. It .ie a 
glorious morning, and we walk through y 
fields wliich look like gold and silver irom 
the luxury of white and yellow ilowQiu. 
There are no flowers of any other coiour, 
except one, and that is a flower of a bright 
blue. It isquite hidden by the others, ho we vto; 
and, far away as the eye can see, sttoj^Hes 
tlm SMme wealth of gold and silver blostoms.. 
Some Greeks accompany me. Tb»y tuee ' 
glad of the chance ; for the Turks would not 
admit them alone. As we go they are elo- , 
quent as to the utter ruin, weakness, and 
rottenness of iiU things Turkisln > Thsyr are 
certain that fifty determined youths from the 
town below might take the 
the Bin-Bashee to the 8w<mi and toi^: '< 
hilate his chocolate soldiery in a. breath, 
We wind up ft grass-grown path to the heights, ^ 






QU'whkiiU thB castle stanols ; {>a8sjiiig beneath a 
•mined gate rudely built up.ag^ partly of 
shattered marble columns bwihg ancient in- 
scriptions, partly of unseasib&ed wood, which 
gapes in gmat thirsty cracks from the heat, and 
partly with rough blocks of the coarsest stone 
melancholy type of ignorance and unthrift 
The , Ureeks sneer as they point at it . well 
they may. Tlie rest of the place, however, 
deoks^militai-y enough ; having sm orderly air, 
yith stones cleanly swept, and walls which are 
of immense thickness. The guard turns out 
and gives us a salute in a soldier- like way, 
although the men’s jackets do look as if they 
were made of shaved blankets, or dried 
sponge shrunk to half its size. We arc con- 
ducted to wards tlie quarters of the Biii-Jiashee : 
they are situated in one of a nest of dreary 
little bouses, looking out on a dead v/all. 
I^egions of l*luo devils must hover in the 
gloomy atmosphere, and halve quite an estab- 
lished resuleuce in every dark weary little 
room. Our host receives us politely; and, 
after a silent nnrgilly, prepares to accoinptiny 
us over the rest of the castle. 

It is a strong place. Immense piles of 
ammunition lie stored away in the maga- 
zines, and aims are cunningly arraiignl 
against the walla. Every I’ampart bristles 
with gnns, which appear to be kepi constantly 
ready for service. My (ireek com p 2 iii ions try 
in vain to wrestle against the conviction of 
the strength of the place, and wi.sh to 
sneer it otf; but the attempt is a failure. 
At hist \vc come to a very strong bat- 
tery, which overlooks the town, which, 
the Bin-JlMahee informs us with sleepy un- 
concern, ho could Jay in ruins in li.-df fin 
hour. There is something almost ludic- 
rous in the haste with which the Greeks now 
urge our deprirtnr® ; a panic has seized upon 
them. But there is nothing ludicrous in their 
dai’k plotting faces, if caught for a moment 
in repose. Their eyes glai'C with an unhealthy 
light on the 'I’urkisli philosopher ; and I Cfin 
see they are wriihing like wild cats in the 
toils of the fowler. Well, the j>hice has been 
riotous lately ; the visit will do them gi)od, 
and keep them quiet. They were evidently 
not prepared to find out how utterly powei lc'-s 
l^ey would be in case of a rising. 1 bear no 
more of the fifty youths who would have no 
difficulty in seizing upon the fortress and 
putting the gjirrison to the sword in a breath. 
On the contrary, my friends have become all 
at once the very essence of meeknes.s find 
compliment. 

The fortress is perliaps five or six hun- 
dred years old. It was built by the 
Genoese, and has been four hundred years in 
the bands of the Turks ; yet the fetters 
and nnoouth instruments of torture used 
in the middle ages still rust in the very 
places where tlicy lay when the place was 
surrendered, by the last Christian governor, 
to Mahomet the Second. The very drugs of 
the physician to those grim forces are festering 


in their ancient bottles*, ^e very com in . 
the granaries was never touched or cleared 
out ; and its mouldy dust, disturbed by our 
tread, falls showering through the chinks 
of the ceiling above ua. I can fancy 
all sorts of stories of forgotten .treasure, 
hidden in obscure parts of the vast 
rambling building, or buried in the ^arth 
upon the ramparts, by men who were struck 
down suddenly during the siege, or hurled 
from the walla by the Moslem aoldier§|, and 
who so died a 'cruel death, and carried their 
secrets with them. I can fancy the iuhabitants 
of the town having brought much of their 
wealth there, ns to a place of safety ; and 
fimling, with angry sorrow, that they ha<l only 
collected it in a more convenient heap for the 
pitiless victors. I can fancy it Vns here that 
despairing patriotism made its last devoted 
stand ; and frantic beauty sprung iu horror 
from the walls. 

Thus, musing upon war and warlike things, 

I take a tlreary farewell of the Biu-Bashee. I 

LEFT BEhTlND. 

.No writers will ever exhaust the subjeots 
of interest contained in this vast human hive,. , 
lioudon. Like every other great capital, . 
it is a rayrrad-Bicled ]ucture of Jite, with its ‘ 
heavily brooding passions, and its airy frivo- 
lilies, its good and its evil. 

One of its most interesting contrasts is 
that ])resciitod by the mixture of old and 
modern buildings — of the houses of dead 
generations, with the fresh workmaiiBhlp 
of to-day. In many parts of London, every- 
thing is so smooth, and sliarp, and new, 
that we might he walking, for anything the 
edifices show to the contrary, in the newest 
stieet of the newest city in Wisconsin or 
South Australia ; but in other parts we come 
suddenly upon some relic of the London that 
was left behind by the lireat Kire, when there 
was more woo<l than brick * and mortar ; 
when there were lattice caseuuents and over- 
hanging stories aau more peaked roofs than 
straight parapets. 

Close to the brick and stucco house of 
yesterday, is the quaint and quiet tene- 
ment of three liundred years ago, with 
its pyramidal roof and shadowy rooms, 
lingering like a ghost amidst the loud vitality 
that heaves and pulses round it. The trim 
modern street elbows the street that Shake- 
speare and Bacon might have walked through. 
The clamorous thoroughfare, where the pave- 
ment rings and glows with the perpetual 
rush of modern vehicles, often intersects^ 
some old paved court full of shadows and* 
brooding silence, where trees, grow, and 
birds sing, and the garrulous echoes talk 
loudly, wlienever you waken them by the 
noise of your feet upon the damp green 
flags. Bttoh places left beliind by the march I 
j of Time, show you that you are in an old ' 
I city, and not in Melbourne or Victoria. They 
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seem to liAve been preserved ip hmy 

days aa needful. bainboura against the roar 
and sUkTia of the main streets. . Perhaps it is 
a hot and garish noon ; but here there is 
shadow and coolness ; and tbs iittle sunlight 
that finds its way over the tops of the 
houses^ .qk\y suffices to make a dancing .and 
fautastio pattern on the pavement. JEvery- 
, thing looks as it might have looked in the 
long-vanished days. Here are the brick 
walls that our forefathers built; here are 
the reel-tiled and mountainous roofs they slept 
under, the stone steps they trod, mid the 
windows they looked tlirbugh, that shut out 
the wind and rain in tlie days of X'ope or 
Hryden. Here, also left behind, you may 
sometimes see the goblet-shaped street-lamps 
of the last century, -fastened high up to the! 
Louse-sides by bars of iron, or suspended be- 
tween Wall and wall ; the same lamps which, in 
the sleepy times of oil, may have seen the link- 
boy counting over liis gains ; the foot-pad 
sneaking in the shade of the dead wall ; the 
gentleman of the road, in Ids gold lace and 
rUtUcs ; the swaggering mohawk, Hushed and 
reeling from the late tavern ; the watchman, 
dozing as he cries the hour ; the ruiller, and 
the beggar, aul the rake. Gas now glares 
within the same glass shade where oil for- 
mmdy winked ; but scarcely anything else 
hwMshanged in these shadowy recesses. 

' On the north side of Fleet Street, and to 
t|ie south of Cheapside — in the neighbour- 
hood of Doctors' Commons, and in connec- 
tion with the Inns of Court, as well as in 
many other parts of the raetropplis — we come 
frei^ueutly upon these nooks and quiet angles. 
Some of them are pour and dirty enough ; 
but for the most part they have a grave, 
learned, legal look ; being, in fact, the 
studious retreats of lawyers. They are 
always very agreeable spots for meditation : 
the poet Gay, writing in the year seventeen 
hundred and twelve, is eloquent in their 
praise : ^ 

** But BomctiiDCB let me leave the noisy roads, 

And, silent, wander in the close abodes, 

Where wheels ne'er shake the ground ; there, pensive 

stray, 

In studious thought, the long uncrowded way." 

At another part of the same poem, he 
warns tire reader against entering suck 
haunts at night ; and not without reason, far, 
in Gay's time the main streets were the 
only places where a man bad even a moderate 
chance of not getting his skull cracked, or liis 
pockets lightened. 

Poets have talked much of the iuspirations 
* of the Helds, woods, and mountains ; and 
doubtless they have ennobling influences ; but 
lofty dreams may be dreamt within sound of 
the disjointed and ghostly chimes of St. Cle- 
ment's Church— -those bells which are i)opu- 
larly supposed to be perpetually announcing 
oranges and lemons, but which always seem 
to me to be trying to learn the Old Hundred 


and Fourth Paalm, and invariably breakii^ 
in the attempt* ..l^oble sdhemealS 
life have doubtleas men ahapedju ,Stath>netV^, 
Hall Court and ^paternoster 
great poems meditated in Monmouth 
and 1^6 other solitudes of l^veu B^al^ 
.Were it not. for the hideous neighbourh^HO^,, 
by wliich it is in-islanded, I can 
town residence more delightful thanCL^ments* 
Inn; that inn to- which Master 
Shallow belonged, and where he spent 
merry a time. Old red-tiled houses, yet ubt 
too old for solidity and comfoi't ; whispering 
I trees, standing on green grass-plats ; pic- 
turesque gateways, rea4y to admit the visits 
of your friends, yet shutting out the noisy 
world, and giving you a sense of seclusion ; 
gravel walks, for pacing up and down, 

I while you listen to tlie exterior hum of life 
coming towards you from the Strand ; these 
are the elements which make Clcn^it's Inn 
to my mind a 8j;K)t to be coveted. Tlien, for , 
mysterious iiitertaiiglcmout of paths, and for 
a sense of close seclusion, defended towards 
the main a)>proMcli by massive gates, what 
can be more admirable than tlie Temple? 
No enchanted forest in Ariosto or Spenser ^ 
could be more secret or labyrinthine ; and ‘ 
the bright lawn of the gardens, looking out 
upon the moving pageants of the river, with 
the meditative trees and the cawing rooks 
that seem for ever dreaming of past times, 
and the surrounding houses, substantial and 
grave, yet cheerful, make up, to my thinking, 
a quiet nest, more delightful for being in 
the heai’t of Loudon’s vitality. Grays Inn 
is stately and majestic; but it wants the 
grace and brightness, the ^ ever-renewing 
poetry of trees ; its garden being out of sight 
as one stands in either of the scpiares. 
Lincoln’s Inn, in the gai'dans of which Mr, 
Bickersteth used to walk by favour of the 
benchers, is a beautiful retirement, rendered 
magnificent by the noble pile of stone build- 
ings, and picturesque by the rich Elizjibethan 
architecture of the New Hall ; and Inigo 
Jones’s chapel, raised aloft upon arches, with 
the open crypt, njiou a level with tiic street, 
wherein the bencliers are interred, is as good 
as a bit out of the Mysteries of TJdoIpho. 

Any street, court, square, thoroughfare, 
or no thoroiiglifare, which ia old, is interesting 
and pleasant. Not that 1 am at all disposed 
to give into that cant which regards any- 
thing that has been left behind as necessarily 
better tlmu everything that is of the present ; 

* Toucliiug these same chinios, Leigh Hunt, writing 
twenty yean ago, that they bad been thou 

'deranged for twenty years. Ue observea— “The 
chimes may still be heard at midnight, as Falstaff 
describes having heard them with Justice, Shallow. 

If they did not execute one of Handel's psaltn-tunes, 
we should take them to be the very same ho speaka 
ot; and conclude that they hod grown hoarse with age 
and sitting up ; for, to our knowledge, they have lost 
some of their notes theso twenty }ears and the rati 
are falling away/’ 
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bat whatever is identified with the daily life 
ftnd ' passions of our dead forefathers, now 
gone as utterly as if they had never been, is 
touched with somewhat df <the mystery of 
our humatL nature. The abiding brick *and 
stone become strange comments upon the 
evanescent beings that reared them. In the 
same way that we prize the flushing lights and 
tender fire-paintings of an evening cloud, the 
more because wc know that they will soon 
lapse into the broad and colourless air ; and 
fbr the same reason that we love tlie flowers 
ill a greater degree because there is in them 
such a celestial hurry to be gone ; so onr 
own life acquires a subtle grandeur from 
its exceeding briefness compared with the 
duration which it can confer. Any old 
house is associated with the domesticities 
of the dead ; with their fireside joys and 
griefs ; with all. that v^eS of sensation and 
emotioQ .which wc arc row experiencing pre- 
cisely as they did. Tliey have passed through 
the turmoil, and the stillness of their sleep 
seems to liave fallen upon their dwellings. 

■ Is there not a certain look ai repose 
' about an old house which a new one never 
po8se.sses ? Yeaiu have passed since the 

noise of the trowel and the hammer was 
heard in it : the quiet dust has entered into 
the crannies of the work ; and the workmen 
have gone home to bed. in an old street, the 
living inhabitants are as naught ; the dead 
men are the real possessors. We walk on 
under the eyes of a vanquished generation, 
and see, in imagination, the peaked beards, 
ruffs, hose, leather jerkins, slashed doublets, 
and stiff farthingales of Elizabeth’s reign, or 
the periwigs, laced coats, deep waistcoats, and 
spreading hoops of the times of Amie and 
the first and second Georges. 1 suppose 
it is this deep human interest — this connection 
with the great ejiic of life — that has made 
me dream" dreams and plan poems in the 
dingiest lioles and comers. 

I am also an observer (in an amateur way) 
of the old domestic architecture which has 
been left behiml ; and am fond of tracing 
tlie different styles <»f building which have 
prevailed in different eras — the successive 
strata of metropolitan geology. If all people 
wei;^ Buskins, they might gather a great deal 
of what may be called domestic history from 
the forms of the houses in wliicli they dwell, 
and a great deal of psychology, too. Every 
kind of* architecture peculiar to a particular 
age is an expression of the general character 
of that age ; jind thus it may be almost 
literally said that men hang their banners on 
the outer walls. They leave meiuoi'aiidums 
of themselves, in the stones they lieap up, as 
well as iu the books they write. What, for 
instance, can be more characteristic of the 
Shaksperiau age than the rich, various, gro- j 
teeque, fanciful, conceited, style of buildii»g 
bouses that then prevailed : a style full of 
vitality and feature — full of light and shade — 
full of substance and ornament 1 One cun 


understand that in such houses was Wlritteu 
the finest pootiy that the language has yet 

S roduced. The moonlight phantasies of the 
fidsummer Night’s Dream, and the many- 
coloured visions and severe moralities of 
Spenser’s great poem, have in them something 
analogous to the edifices in wliich they were 
conceived. Of course, comparatively few of 
these houses now remain ; but, towards the' 
east of the city where the metropolis 
began, and from whence, in succeeding ages, 
it has spread out on all sides, like the rays of 
some vast star, streets composed mainly of 
houses of the Tudor style of domestic archi- 
tecture are to be found. In Holywell Street, 
in Wycli Street, in parts of Holborn (Middle 
Itow, for instance), in the neigbourhoods of 
Smithfield and of the Tower, in High Street, 
Southwark, in little nooks of Clerkenwell, 
and ill bther places, these relics of Shak- 
sperian London still lurk. The beetling 
cavernous stories — the small, diamoiid-paned 
wintlows — ^the grotesque faces leering like 
jubilant goblins from timber brackets and 
supports — the carveil roses, fleur-fle-lis, and 
other heraUlic devices of the nobles who 
formerly occupied these now decaying tene- 
ments — the projecting leaden sj^uits, and 
slanting roofs— may bo met with, occasionally, 
if wc look iu the right direction. f)ut of such 
houses issued the citizens and tlicir wives and 
daughtei’s, on fine summer evenings, to ^ see 
the archery in Finsbury fields ; or, earlier in 
the afternoon (unlike the nocturnal fday^ 
goers of these clays), sauntered forth to pass 
over into Southwark, and, at the little Globe 
Theatre, witli no aid from scenery or decora- 
tions, delightedly to behold a new play of 
Master Shakesjieare. A few of these houses 
yet remain in the great thoroughfares oj the 
Straud and Fleet Street. ; but they are de- 
creasing year by year. One, wiili a project- 
ing bulkhead over a shop, close to the west 
side of Temple Bar, was pulled down about 
seven or eight years ago ; ubd another in 
Fleet Street is now in progress of demolition. 
I believe it is Disraeli who Bays» that the 
Strand is the most picturesque street in 
Loudon, on account of its vnried architec- 
ture ; and certainly the old Elizabethan 
houses which it still retains contribute 
largely to this result, by breaking the 
outline into wavering projections and 
recesses. 

The Dutch style of house-building, which 
came in about the time of William the Third, 
answers, equally with the Elizabethan, to the 
peculiar character of the time. It is solui^ 
substantial, sturdy and unimaginative ; yet 
not without a degree uf picturesquene.ss, bn 
account of its vast tiled roofs, looking like a 
red hill-side, its little dormer windows, and 
its mixture of red and brown bricks. The 
era of predominant common -sense, and of 
mental short-sightedness — the era which 
established our liberties and founded the 
national debt, which, in Uteniture, saw the 



deification of wit aiftd correotness, and the bnt with pol|^neeia. They do not eenerdly 
doatli of poetry — \» admirably illustrated in linger about you an English 'waiter doi^ 
its dwellings. 1 confess to having a great pretending to w^ the table, when the 
partiality for the houses of that time, and fee has been in ^ the settlement 

mr the time itself, notwithstanding their of the account. it)n the contrary, the 
many faults, on account of its tough honest fee appears to come upon the^ as an un^ 
fight with rampant despotism. But, descend expected pleasure ; and is gracefully dropped 
kittle later, and view the houses which they into the waiters’ box, to be divided at the end' 
built in the early times of George the Third, of the month. Take the waiter at the 
and of which I take Harley Street, Cavendish Troia Frtjres, and contrast him with 
Square, to be the most jierfect specimen worthy^ fellow who supplies -coffee- to ' 

— those hideous lines of blank mud walls medical students at the Closerie des Lilacs, 
with holes in them, and of ghastly mathemati- and plaice between the two the official who 
oally-straight parapets, with no visible roofs served you with punch k la Bomaine at 
•—and you have arrived at the very acme of Mabille, and you will see that they very 
ugliiiess and depressing monotony. There is closely resemble one another. Perhaps the 
something almost pagan in this insoleut apron of the specimen from the Fi’dres Pro- 
defiance of beauty ; a spirit quite in keeping ven^aux is a little whiter, a little finer, than 
with the most disgraceful age of English that worn by the servant of the Closerie ; 
history — ^an age which worshipped neither but speak to the three, call their capacities 
courage, nor eell-devotion, nor fancy, nor wit, j as waiters into practice, and you^all dU- 
nor sense — an age which denied and insulted j cover that the student’s gai ^on is as graceful 
liberty both at h ora ejind in the colonies — ^which, 'and as well informed as the man who waits 
oil that point, was igiiomiiiiously defeated in ! upon the best. You will find all three in 
the latter, and far more shamefully trium- excellent Spirits always; working hard from 
phant ill the former — an age qf meanness, | the dawn of day far into the night, withouff^ 
dishenesty, corruption, Iiypocrisy, sensuality, repining ; adding regularly some economies 
and incompetence. If we are to retAirn to to their savings ; nay, the most foi’tunato 
anything in the past, let it be to nothing of of them may bo known to some of their 
that age. visitors as jobhers on the bourse. They 

all talk excitedly about the dignity of 
THE EKENt^H WAITEE. They will reply firudy to any hasty 

word addr(‘ssod to tliem by a gnesi. Shoulq 

. French waiters may make less money • lie insult them, they will place tin*mselves 
than English waiters make; may go out to immodiatoly on an equality with him, talk 
more f&tesj may display their graces more , to him loudly, and refuse to wait upon 
frequently at balls ; may be perhaps more, him. This independence does not quite 
Busceptibie of the tender influences of wait-; please many of the foreign visitors; but it 
resses ; but it is the indisputable fact, ' pleases me — for I don’t insult waiters, 
that they contrive to save more capital in i One morning an hotel waiter told me, 
one yetar than an English waiter puts away ’ his eyes flashing lire as he spoke, that 
in ten years. Every Paris visitor is familiar he had been insulted by a Swedish offi- 
with the men in black, whose clothes are>er. It appeared that this waiter had 
guarded by long snow-white aprons reach- , been told to light the ollioer’s lire every 
ing to their boots ; who pass all their waking morning. One morning he had liifhted it, 
moments outside the Boulevards caf6s, witha j but it had gone out before the Swede matlo 
cloth un<ler out* arm, and a ch{)ppe, or a demi- ! his appearance. "Whereupon, there came a 
tasse, in the right liand. We all remember I loud ring at the bell; the waiter an- 
their quiet, quick inaiineis ; their dexterity ill j swered it. The Swede, in a terrible 
pouring the coflee over the cup into the j passion, threatened chastisement. “ "Where- 
saucer ; tin' air of re(:kles.s yet practised j u jam,” said the waiter, “I felt the blood 
extrovagnnee with w’hich the briindy is j flowing very fast to my ears. And I said 
dashed jn to the little goutte glass, nearly to myself, ‘ Stop, stop, monsieur le capitaine.* 
filling tire sih er tray n|xin which it stands. I folded my arms, and looking steadily at 
These Paris waiters are a peculiar race, him, said ‘ Strike ! ’ He turned upon his 
As they nearly all come from Alsace, so they heel instead, and went direct to complain to 
nearly all adopt the same manners. They my master. I followed him, and complained 
aie all quick ; can cany an infinite number too. I suggested that he had better go to 
of coffee cups without dro]»ping one ; can another establishment, if he had yet to leara 
walk stea<lily, or run at a pet pedestrian’s that no men were slaves in France. My 

E ace with tlioir load ; cau tell you the master fell in with my suggestion, and 
Lst news about the war ; tliey have a light, offered to make him out his biU <m the 
sparkling answer for any lively question spot. But he prefeired staying, and I let 
you may ^Id rasa to them ; they are familiar him get his fire as he pleased from that 
without bfeiug kide ; they receive your con- day. He thought, as I told him, tliat bis 
tribuUon* to the waiters’ box placed upon ' uniform daL.^1^ me, but ha was vefy mfboh, 
the oot&ter of the caf6, without servility mistaken.*’ 
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FBEKC^ WAIXEH. 


Antoiiie was im «xoelleiit of tbe 

Parisian waiter* He coul^ eanj^^lates buru- 
. lag withxQup withaati ^pMl^ a eingle dro]i ; 
be eoald 6 U a cofiee^cu^Pinafold s he could 
heax the faiuteet whisper ii a guest ; aud he 
could tell you the atuoaut of your addition in 
• a few seconds. You might forget his fee four 
or five, times, yet he would be always civil, 
always ’ obliging* If you were accompanied 
-a . lady, he had always a stool for 
, h^>feot. If you were undecided as to the 
nature of the refreshmetit you would take, 
he was full of excellent suggestions. 
Would ^monsieur have a choppe ; or some 
groscille ; or an ice half vanille and half 
straw berry ; or some cognac aud seltaor- 
water ? Antoine could recommend the cut- 
lets with aspia'ogus, or the salmon with 
trufiles. He knew exactly the strong points 
of each day’s bill of fare, Aud the master 
he served was an excellent master, having 
beeiv^an excellent servant in his time. He 
had begun life as under-cook iii a nobleman’s 
house , 111 tills capacity he had saved ,a good 
round sum of money. With this money, 
aided b/a frieinJ, lie had taken a restaurant, 
and was, when Antoine became his servant, 
wortli one hundred ihous.iud francs. In or 
did Antoine look upon his iuastei’’s fortune as 
anything extraordinary. It appeared to him 
to be the necessary consequence of a prudent 
w'ailer’s life. Not one in twenty of the Paris 
I wsiteis spends all he earns. 

! Ue began his life at a vei7 early age as a ser- 
, I vaut boy in a public scliool. Tic* w as com])elIed 
I to rise at five in the moriinig, ainl to work 
bard at the drudgery .of tlie ostublishiuent 
until six at iiiglit. lii tliis situation his wages 
amounted to two hundred Jraiics a year, 
j Out of this sum lio contrived to save one 
j| hundred francs annually. At last, after four 
|j or fiv i years’ service, he managed to improve 
jj his condition by obtaining tiie situation of 
I somiriflier or butler in a large restaurant. 
Ho filled this ]>ost, as Antoine would 
fill any post of trust, with honour. He 
was a fiivoui'ite with all the patron.s of 
the establishment; and when lie left to 
become head-waiter in a still larger estab- 
lishment, Ins depariuro was accoiujiaiiied 
with the regrets of his follow-servants It 
was as head -waiter to this great establish- 
ment that I first knew Antoine. I can 
bear witness to his agility, to his grace, and 
to his good-humour. The careless con- 
fidence with whiuh his fortunes aud mis- 
fortunes were freely told to his guesi s ; the 
pleasant anecdotes he always had ready ; the 
Judgment with which he gave his advice 
ius ^ .Ihe evening’s amusement, combined to 
recommend him as a favourite waiter. Jiut 
Antoine was not to remain dui-ing his life 
the contented distributor even of refresh- 
ment so attractive as punch ^ la Itoiiiaiue. 
He was formed for better things., 

’ Eor two or three years I had lost sight 
\ of Antoine* He liad left the establish- 


ment of which he wax the ornament } and in 
iLUBwer to my inouiries, the master Sulkily 
told me that he knew nothing abcqit 
There had evidently been a quarrel ,, 

I gave up Antoine; and months pan^ta ' 
before tbe memory of Antoine was re- 
awakened within me. 

One spring morning, attracted by stories , 
I had heard about the chififouniers of Paris 
and their haunts, I strolled towards the 
Montague de Salute Geu'eviSve. There, in the 
narrow lanes at the back of the great library^j^' 
I was soon satistied. The chilfonniers wejs 
to be seen in every stage of intoxication. 
hung from every window ; heaps of bones Were 
at some doors ; at othei*s, soles of old boots 
were stacked. Here, women were sitting 
sorting rags and ])a])er, and watching the 
drunken rev^els of their mates ; tliere, hiigo 
waggons were being loaded with enormous 
bales of chiffons. For olfactory reasons I 
did not long remain on the M oiit/ague Sainte 
GeneviOvo ; on the contrary, I hastened 
forward, past the Place Maubert:ouly 
glancing into the horrible dark hole called 
IjO Drapeau, where the ehifibiiniers Spend 
their money in an adulterated spirit, which 
they call caidre. My road U>wards tlic city 
gate of the Two Mills, lay through one of the 
poorest parts of Paris ; through choked-up 
alleys, and past people of wretched aspect. Still 
hastening onwaid through a narrow street 
wheie the wine-shoj>,s were separated from 
each other only by occasional rag and old 
clothes shops of the losvest ehiss, ] was sud- 
denly attracted by a sign that lookedEngliah* 
To Hectheruderejiresentationof avoryfineold 
osik suspended above a doorway ‘ in this 
situation was a strange sight. Tlie esLablish- 
luent, regarded from the street, had not 
ail inviting aspect. I suspected at once 
that it was a chi lion niers’ ball-ioom. Under 
tbe sigu, was an announceinent to the 
effect that the price of admissioij was six sous, 
which six sous included coiub>mniation to 
that value. I npjjroiiched the entrance ; it 
hail all the i HJ.i.ucholy air about it that 
pervades a place of entertainment when no 
entertainment is going on. Put the rows of 
copper vessels were bright ; the little brandy 
and wine iiieasuro.s were in excellent condi- 
tion ; the floor was neatly sanded ; and 
a clean, bright-e^od woman was sifting at 
work bebind the huge leaden couiiler. A 
voice from the. room behind, called to her. 
Surely, that was a familiar voice ! ‘Within 
a minute afterwards, Antoine made Ins ap- 
pearance, with a huge bum lie ot keys. He 
Wiis pleased to see me, and began tlie story 
of his life from the point ah ivhich he liad 
stopped wlifU he used to talk to me at Uie 
great restaurant. 

The story was oue of which i’aris furnishes 
many parallels. The prudent waiter as in- 
evitably becomes the prosperous restaurateur, 
os a kiug’s son obtains a colonelcy in the 
army. Antoine, in his twenty-seventh year 
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. hadfiaved m(^n tbiui'two thoqaimd fletmea. 

' He had, moreoyer, made a reputation /or 
aagad^ in conducting his master's 13118111688 ; 
and W frten^ >war6 ^ady to h|Blp( hini" 
^jrheuWWi liimseil strong ct^ngl^ 

to itart for himself. Antbine declaimed htS^ 
inteuiion of leaving his loast-er one daj ; 
-whereupon his master spoke angry words. 
Antoine of course ^lied by standing on 
the dignity of man,' ^d dedaring- his in* 
tention of leaving at once. He carried this 
, dreadful threat into execution ; and, three or^ 
. foul* weeks afterwards, was the couteuted 
owner of Le Vieux Ch^ne. I 

As Antoine talked to me in this establish- 1 
meht of modest pretensions, in his morning 
tlrese of coarse cloth, protected by^ a green 
baize apron, he had not the prim air which 
characterised him when he served the master 
of the great reabiuraiit. But Antoine was evi- 
dently on excellent terms with the w*orld : — ^it I 
was easy to see, without asking him the ones- 1 
fcion, that his speculation was successful. 1 1 
asked him why he had not chosen a more 
fashionable part of the town 1 He laughed and 1 
his wife laughed, as he told me, W’ith a know- 1 
ing look, that fortunes were not made out of I 
the rich, but ra.ther out of the working men. 
He then insisted that I should take a gbss j 
K#wd Strasbourg beer -with him ; and while 
ooy was gone to the cellar to fetch it, ho 
‘ .Volunteered to show me over his establish- 
ihont. I followed him down a dark piussagc 
through ft second bar which opened into a 
long, wide, low room. It was in terrible 
confusion ; the iixish chairs were piled in 


All ,.pe€g^,^^v<ntr the military. For my 
musicians, ^ or three per- 

formers of a reghieic^l band. 1 get them 
tyi^^oaly. tf a 
i^onth^a^,.yet ip^ 'anis j^laa '^get leave 
from theii^ cmnmahdili^ Officer' to borne to m<^ 
My principal patrons are woi^ing men. - 
Yon are surprised to hear that a waking . 
man can afford to p^y six sous ehtranoe 
money, and three sons/or every dance, 
it is easily explained. Say be gets 
francs a week : well, he lives upozi ten frahbs, 
Olid spends ten in pleasure. This is libw 
they generally manage till they mafry, and 
then good-bye to balls. We admit only 
decently dressed people; for instance we 
rigidly exclude women who wear handker* 
chiefs on their heads, for tliese are always of 
the lowest class. The chiffimniers and chif- 
fonni^res never come here ; they go to a ball 
on the opposite side of the lane, where there 
is no rule abmt di*eas. You should see this 
room on a Sunday evening : — there is only 
just room to dance. Soinetimes on Sunday 
evenings, I take as much as one, hundred 
fjL*ancs for dance money alone, reconsider 
it a good night when my receipts are about 
five hundred francs. I take even more 
occfiaionully. On Shrove Tuesday the visitors 
danced all night ; and it v*as dillicult to get 
rid of many of them at eight o’clock the next 
morning.” 

Antoine would have gossipped on about his 
contemplated improvements ; the excellent 
beer his guests got for their entrance fees*; and 
his conviction that establishments like .his 


stacks ; the forms were lying about ; and the j paid larger dividends than those devoted to 
floor was wet. *‘Hcre we can stow away | the elegant classes. Antoine had good 
nearly five hundred people,” said Antoine, • reasons for his opinions, since he had a large 
leisurely planting himself against the wall, ! deposit in the saviugs bank — the I’esult of his 
and twirling his bunch of keys. I asked | reign under Le Vieux ChOne. 1 am assured 


him for tlie details of his business, and 
he glibly gave them in the following words ; 
— “When I first took this place I was 
very nervousj People didn’t come. Nobody 
knew anything about it ; but I 'was {mtient. 
I knew that, by degrees, I should get my 
customers. I gave tliem good things to 
drink ; treated them well ; and sent them 
away content when they did come. So, 
every visitor came a second time, and brought 
a friend ; until, now, we have scarcely room 
for them. I am thinking how I can enlarge 
my spi^ce. Every visitor pays six sous 
at the door, except the soldiers. They pay 
nothing. They never pay anywhere. I don’t 
exactly know why, bnt it seems to be their 
privilege. Then all the visitors who dopee, 
pay three sons for each country tlance — except 
the sohliers who pay two sous — which is a 
great matter to get from a lioldier. I go 
to a tobacconist • for a parcel of tobacco. 
1 pay sixteen sous lor it. A soldier goes; 
he pays four sous for the same quantity, 
'and with his four sous gives a warrant 
"/o tlie shopkeeper; which,npon being delivered 
at ihe proper government office is etohed. 
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that this young fellow, now in his twenty- 
eighth year, is putting aside at least seven 
thousand fiancs a year. It is said in the 
neighbourhood to bo quite a picture, when 
Antoine and his wife resign their celLu keys 
to their servants, and sally forth, in holiday . 
attire, to spend a day at Versailes^ or to 
breathe a little fiesh air in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 
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BAUD TIMES. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The inilefiltigable Mrs. Sparsit, witli a vio- 
lent c«>ld upon her, her voice reduced to a 
whisper, and her stately frame so racked by 
continual sneezes that it seemed in danger of 
dismemberment, gave chase to her patron 
imtil she found him in the metropolis ; and 
there, majestically sweeping in upon him at 
his hotel in St. James’s Street, exploded the 
combustibles with which she was charged, 
and blew up. Having executed her'misalou 
with infinite relish, this high-minded woman 
then faiuted away on Mr. Bounderby’s 
coat-collar. 

Mr. Bounderby’s firat procedure was to 
shake Mrs. Sparsit off, and llhve her to pro- 
gress as she might througli various stages 
of sufFeiing on ♦the floor, lie next had 
recourse to the administration of potent 
lestoralives, such as screwing the patient’s 
thumbs, smiting her hands, abundantly 
watering her face, and inserting salt in her 
mouth. When these attentions had recovere<l 
her (which they speedily did), he hustled her 
into a fast train without offeriug any 
other refreshment., and carried her back to 
Ooketown more dead than alive. 

Itegarded as a classical ruin, Mrs. Sparsit 
was an interesting spectacle on her arrival 
at her journey’s end ; but considered in any 
other light, the amount of damage she had by 
that time sustained was excessive, and im- 
paired her claims to admiration. Utterly 
heedless of the wear and tear of her clothes 
and constitution, and adamant to her pathetic 
sneezes, Mr. Bouiiderby immediately ci'arnmed 
her into a coach, and bore her off to Stone 
Lodge. 

“ Now, Tom Gradgrind,” said Bounderby, 
bursting into his father-in-law’^ room late at 
night ; “ here’s a lady here — ^Mra. Sparsit — 
you know Mrs. Sparsit — who has something 
to say to you that will strike you dumb.” 

"You have missed my letter exclaimed 
Mr . Gradgrind, sui-prised by the appari- 
tion ' 

" Missed your letter, sir !” bawled Bound- 
erby. *'The present time is no time for 
letters. No man shall talk to Josiah Bound- 


erby of CJoketown about letters, with his mind 
in the state it’s in now.” 

Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, in a 
tone of temperate romonatrance. “ 1 speak 
of a very special Ifetter 1 have written to you, 
in reference to Loui.<?a.” 

‘‘Tom Gradgrind,’’ replied Bounderby, 
knocking the flat of his hand several times 
with great vehemence on the table, “ I speak 
of a very special messenger that has como to 
me, in reference to Louisa. Mi’s. SpaTsit 
ma’am, stand forward !” 

That uiiforlunate lady hereupon essaying 
to offer testimoi^y, without any voice and 
with painful gestures expressive of an inflamed 
throat, became so aggravating and underwent 
so many facial contortions, that Mr. Bound- 
erby, unable to bear it, seized her by the arm 
and shook her. 

“ If you can’t get it out, ma’am,” said 
Bounderby, “ leave me to get it out. This is 
not a time for a lady, however highly con- 
nected, to be totally inaudible, and seemingly 
swallowing marbles. Tom Gradgiind, Mrs. 
S|>arsit latterly found herself, by accident, in 
a situation to overhear a convei’satioii out 
of doors between your daughter and 
your precious gentleman-friend, Mr. James 
Harthouse.” 

“ Indeed 1” said Mr. Grmlgrind. 

“Ah! Indeed!” cried Bounderby. “And 
in that conversation ” 

“It is not necessary to repeat its tenor, 
Bounderby. I know wliat passed.” 

“ You do 1 Perhaj) 8 ,” said Bounderby, 

; staring with all his might at his so quiet and 
assuosive father-in-law, ‘‘you know where 
your daughter is at the present time ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. She is here.” 

“Here?” 

“ My dear Bounderby, let me beg you to 
restrain these loud outbreaks, on all accounts. 
Louisa is here. The momeut she could 
detach herself from that interview with the 
person of whom you speak, and whom I 
deeply regret to have been the means of in- 
troducing to you, Louisa hurried here, for 
protection. T myself had not been at home 
many hours, when I received her- 7 -hero, in 
this room. She huiTied by the train to town, 
she ran from' town to this house tlirough a 
raging storm, and presciiLed herself beforo 
me in a state of dislractiou. Of courk*, she 
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has reroamed hero ever since. Let me en- 
treat you, Ibr your jpwn ssJ^e and for hem, to 
be more quiet.” 

Hr. Bouiiderby ailehtly gazed about him 
. for some raoraeuts, in every dii-ection except 
Mrs. Sparsit’s direction ; and then, abruptly 
turning upon the niece of Lady Scadgers, 
said to that wretched wdninn : 

‘'Now, ma’am ! We shall be happy to hear 
any little apology you may think proper to 
, offer, for gqiiig about the couuti’y at expresa 
pace, with no other luggage than a Cock-and- 
a-Bull, ma’am !” 

“Sir,” whispered Mrs. Sparsit, “my nerves 
are at present too much shaken, and niy 
health is at present too much impaired, in 
your service, to admit of my doing more than 
taking refuge in tern's.” 

Which she did. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Boimderby, “with- 
iOUt making any ob.?crvation to you tliat may 
■ not be made with prajiriety to a w'oman of 
good family, what I have got to add to th.at, 
is, that 'there’s something else in which it 
appeiiTs to me you may take refuge, namely, 
a coach. And the coach in whicli ive came 
here, being at the dooi-, you’ll allow me to 
habu you down to it, and pack you home to 
the Bank : where the best course for you to 

f upBue, will be to put your feet into the 
bttest water you ran bear, and take a glass 
scalding rum and butter after you get into 
bed.” With these words, ]\lr, Bounderby ex- 
tended his right hand to the weej>ing Lady 
and escorted her to the conveyance in ques- 
tion, shedding many plaintive sneezes by the 
way. He soon returned alone. 

“Now, as you showed me in your face, 
Tom Gradgrind, that you wanted to st>eak to 
me,” he resumed, “ here I am. But, I am not 
in a very agreeable state, I tell you plainly; 
not relishing this business even as it is, and 
not consiilering that 1 am at any time as 
dutifully and submissively tioated by your 
daughter, as Joaiah Bounderby of CoketoWn 
ought to be treated by his w ife. You have 
YOur opinion, 1 dare say ; and 1 have mine, I 
know. If you mean to say anything to me 
to-night, that goes against this candid remark, 
you had better let it alone.” 

Hr. Gnuigrind, it w'ill be observed, being 
much softened, Mr. Bounderby look particular 

{ )!uns to burden himself at all points. It was 
lis amiaOle nature. 

“My dear Bounderby,” Mr. Gradgrind 
began in reply. 

“Now% you’ll excuse me,” said Bounderby, 
•‘but I don’t want to be too dear. That, to | 
staii: with. When 1 begin to bo clear to a ! 
man, I generally €nd that his intention is to 
come over me. I am not speaking to you 
politely ; but, as you are aware, I am not 
polite. If you like politeness, you know i 
' where to get it. You have your gentleman 
friends you know, and they^U serve you with 
much o^f the article as you want. 1 don’t 
''keep it royeelf.” 


“ BouTwlerby,’^ urged Mr. Gradgrind, “ jve • 
kre all liable to misQces ” 

“I thought you couldn’t make ’em,” 
interrupted Bounderby. 

“Perhaps I thought so. But, I say we 'are 
all liable to mistakes ; and I should feel 
sensible of your delicacy, and grateful for 
it, if you would spare mo these references to 
Haithouse. 1 shall not associate him in our 
conversation with your intimacy i 

coui'ngement ; pray do not persist in conh«^'^' 
ing him with mine.” 

“ I never mentioned his name !” said 
Bounderby. 

“Well, well!” retunied Mr. Gradgrind, 
with a patient, even a submissive, air. A-nd 
he sat for a little while pondering. “ Bonud- 
erby, I see reason to doubt whether we have 
ever (piite understood Tjouisa." 

“ Who do yon mean by We ?” 

“ Let me sa^', I, then,” he returned, in answer 
to the coarsely blurted question ; “ I doubt 
whether I have understood Louisa. I doubt 
whether I have been quite right in the manner 
of her education.” 

“There you hit it,” returned Bounderby. 
“There I agree with you. You have found 
it out at last, have you? Education! I’ll 
tell you what education is — To be tumbled 
out of doors, neck and crop, and put upon the 
shortest allowance of everything except blows. 
That’s wliat / call cduc;»tlon.” 

‘•J think 3 "our good sense vidll perceive,” 
Mr. Griidgrindfrernonstrated in all humility, 
“that whatever the merits of such a system 
may be, it would be dilEculi of general apjdi- 
cation to girls.” 

“I don’t see it at all, sir,” returned the 
obstinate Bounderb 3 \ 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Gradrind, “ we will not 
enter into the question. I as.sure you X have 
no desire to be controversial. 1 seek to repair 
what is amiss, if I possibly can; and 1 hope 
you will assist mein a good spirit, Eouudei*by, 
for I have been very much distressed.” 

“ I don’t understand you, yet,” said Bnun- 
derby, with determined obstinacy, “ and 
therefore I won’t make any promises.” 

“In the course of a few hours, my dear 
Bounderby,” Mr. Gradgrind proceeded, in the 
same depressed and propitiatory maimer, “ 1 
appear to myself to have become better in- 
formed as to Louisa’s character, than in ' 
previous years. The enlightenment has been 
painfully forced upon me, and the discovery is 
not mine. I think there are — Bounderby, 
you will be surprised to hear me say this 
— I think tliere are qualities in Louisa, 
which— which have been harshly neglected, 
and — and a little perverted^ And— tand I 
would suggest to you, that— that if you would 
kindly meet me in a timely endeavour to leave 
her to her better nature for a while— and to 
encourage it to develop itself by tendemeu 
and consideration— it— it Wouid'be the better '• 
for the happiness of all of m , Louisa,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind, BhAding hie &06 with Ms 
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haiwl, "has alwnya been my favorite 
child.” 

Tile .blUBtrouB Bounderby crimsoeed and 
swelled to euoh an - extent on hearing these 
^worde, that he seemed to be, and probably .was, 
Off the brink of a fit. With his very ears a 
bright pui^le shot with crimson, he pent up 
his indignation, however, and said : 

‘‘You’d like to keep her here for a time f ” 

• ’ , 1— I had intended to recommend, my dear 
"JJounderby, that you should allow Louisa to 
remain liero on a visit, and be attended by 
Sissy (I mean of course Cecilia Jupe), who 
understands her, and in whom slie tni8t«!.” 

“I gather from all this, Tom Gradgrind,” 
said Bounderby, standing up with hi.s imnds 
in his pockets, “that you are of opinion that 
there’s what people call some incom])atibility 
between Loo Boimderby and myself.” 

“ I fear there is at present a general incom- 
patibility between Louisa, and — and — and al- 
most all the relations in which I have placed 
her,” was her father’s sorrowful reply.' 

“Now, look you here, Tom (iradgrind,” j 
sai<l Bounderby the flushed, confronting him 
with hislegs wide apart, his hands deeper in his 

J ioekets, and his hair like a hay Add wherein 
jis windy anger was Wistoroua. “ You have 
said your say ; I am going to say mine. I am 
A Coketown man. I am Josiah Bounderby of 
Coketown. 1 know the bricks of this town, and 
I know the W'orka of this town, .and 1 know the 
chininoys of this town, and i know the smoke 
of this town, and I know the Hands of this 
town. 1 kno.vv ’em all pretty well. They’re 
real. When a man tclLs me anything about 
imaginative cpuilitics, 1 always tell that man, 

' whoever he is, that I know wdiat he means. 
He means turtle-soup and venison, with a 
g(dd spoon, and tli.it ho wants to be set up 
with a Boach and six. That’s what your 
daughter wants. Since you are of opinion 
that she ought to have what she wants, 1 
recommend you to jUDvide it for her. Be- 
cause, 'J’om Oradgrind, she will never Jiaveit 
from me.” 

“Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgi'incl, “I 
hoped, after my entreaty, you w'ould have 
taken a dilierent tone.” 

“ Just w^ait a bit,” retoried Bounderby ; 
“ you have said your say, I believe. I Iieiu'd 
you out ; hear me out, if you please. Bon’t 
make yourself a spectacle of unfairness as 
welt as inconsistency, because, although I am 
.eorry to see Tom Gradgrind reduced to his 
present position, I should be doubly soriy to 
see him brought so low as that. Now, there’s 
an incompatibility of some sort or another, I 
am given to understand by you, between your 
d^mgbter and me. I’ll give you to understand, 
in reply to th at, that there unquestionably is an 
incompatibility of the first magnitude — to be 
aummed up in this — that your daughter don’t 
properiy know her husband’s merits, and is 
not impresseil with sucli a' sense as would 
become her, by George ! of the honor of his 
aUiauce. That’s plain speaking, I hope.” 


“ Bounderby,” utgefi Mr. Gradgrind, “ this 
is unreasonable.” 

“ Is it 1 ” said Bounderby. “ I am glad to 
bear you say so. Becau.se when Tom Grad- 

f rind, with his new lights, tells me that what 
say ^ is unreasonable, I am convinced at 
once it must be devilish sensible. With 
your permission I am going on. Yon know 
my origin; and you know tliat for a TOod 
many yeais of my life I didn’t want a shoo- ’ 
ing-hom, in consequence of not having a jdK>e. 
Yet you may believe or not, as you think 
proper, that there are ladies — bom Indies— be- 
longing to families — Families !— who.next to 
worslnp the ground I w'alk on.” 

Ho discharged this, like a Bocket, at his. 
father-in-law’s head. 

“ Whei-eas your daughter,” proceeded 
Bound.erby, “ is far from being a born lady. 
That you know, yourself. Not that I care a 
pinch of candle-snuff about such things, for 
you ai*e very well aware I don’t ; but that 
such is the fact, and you, Tom Gradgi’ind, 

I can't change it. Why do I say this ? ” 

I “N(»l, I fear,” observed Mr. Gradgrind, in 
a low voicti, “ to spare me.” 

“Hear me out,” said Bounderby, “and 
refrain from cutting in'till your turn comes ,, 
round. 1 say this, because highly cotmcctsd , 
females have been astonished to see the way 
in which your daughter has conducted herself, 
and to witness lier insensibility. They have 
wondered how I have suffered It. And I 
wonder myself now, and I won’t suffer it.” 

“Bounderby,” returned Mr, Gradgrind, 
ris ing, “ the less we say to-night the better, I 
think.” 

“ On the contrary, Tom Gradgrind, the 
more we say tu-night, the better, I think. 

I That is,” the consideration checked him, “ till 
£ have said all I mean to say, and then I don’t 
cai'e how soon we stop. I conic to a question 
tli:it may shoricii the business. What do 
you mean by the proposal you made just 
now ? ” • 

“ What do T mean, Bounderby 
“ By your vi.sitmg proposition,” said Bouik- 
derby, with an inflexible jerk of the hay 
fiedd, 

“ I mean that I hope you may be induced 
to arrange, in a fri^eudly manner, for allowing 
Louisa a period of repose and reflection here, 
which may tend to a gradual alteration for 
the better in many respects.” 

“To a softening down of your ideas of the 
iueompatibility ? ” said Bounderby. 

. “ It you put it in those terms.” 

“ What made you think of this ? ” said 
Bounderby. 

“ I have already said, I fear Louisa has not 
been understood. Is it asking too much, 
Bounderby, that you, so fur her elder, should 
aid in trying to .set her right ] You have 
accepted a great charge of lier ; for better 
for worse, for — ” 

Mr. Bounderby may have been annoyed ^ 
the repetition of hia own words to Stept^^ 
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Blackpool, bat he cut the quotation fihort with front place ia the attentioa of the {mncipal 
an angry atart. of that eatabliahment now. Iti beaetiVl proof 

** Come !'* said he, ** 1 don’t want to be told of hie promptitude and acthdty^ as a remark’^ 
about that. 1 know what I took her for, as able man, and a self-made man, and a com* 
wedl as you do. Never you mind what mereial wonder more admirable than Vemi4»* 

I took her for ; that’s my look-out.” who had risen out of the mud instead of the 

** I was merely ^ingon to remark, Bounderby, sea, he liked to show how little his domastio 
that we may all be more or less in the wrong, ai&ii'S abated his business ardor. Conse^ 
a^ot even exce]iting you ; and that some yield- qnenily, in the first few weeks of his resumed , 
ing on your part, remembering the trust you bacheiorhood, he even advanced upon >kiB 
have accepted, may not only be an act of true usual display of bustle, and every day made 
kindness, but perhaps a debt incurred towards such a rout in renewing his investigations 
Louisa.” into the robbery, that the officers who had 

** 1 think differently,” blustered liouuderby; it in baud almost wished it had never been 
^ I am going to finish this business according committed. 

to my own opinions. Now, T don’t want to They were at fault too, aud off the scent, 
make a (^uaiTol of it with you, Tom Gradgi ind. Although they had been so quiet since the first 
Totell you the truth, 1 don’t think it would be outbreiS: of the matter, that most people 
worthy of my reputation to quarrel on such a really did suppose it to have been abandoned 
subject. As to your gentlcmau-frieiMl, he may as hopeless, nothing new occurred. No 
take himself off, wherever lie likes best, implicated man or woman took untimely cou- 
If he falls in iiiy way, 1 shall tell him my rage, or made a self-betraying step. More 
mind; if he don’t fall ’in niy way, 1 sha’nt, for remarkable yet, Stephen Bhickjiool could not 
it won’t be worth my while to do it. As to be heal'd of, and tlie mysterious old woman 
your daughter, whom 1 made Loo liounderby, i*emained a mystery. 

and mi^ht have done better by leaving Loo Things having come to this pass, and show- 
Gradgnnd, if she don’t come home to mor- ing no latent signs of Stirling beyond it, the 
row, by ti\ el ve o’clock at noon, I bhall under- upshot of Mr. Jloundcrby’s inveM igations 
stand tiiat she prefers to stay away, aud I was, that he resolved to hazard a bold burst. 
shftU send her wearing apparel aud so forth He drew up a placaid, oficiiiig Twenty 
over here, and vou’li take charge of her for Pounds reward tor the apprehension of 
the future. What I shall say to peojile in Stephen Blackpool, suspected of complicity in 
general, of the incompatibility that led to my the robbery of the Cciketown Bank on such 
so laying down the law, will be this. I am a night ; he described the said Stephen 
Josiah Bouuderby,sndlhad my brin^ing-up; Blackpool by dress, complexion, estimated 
sbe’a the daughter of Tom Gradgriud, and height, and manner, as minutely as he could ; 
she had her briuging-up ; aud the two horses he recited how he had left the’ town, and in 
would’nt pull together. L am pretty well what direction he had been last seen going ; 
known to be ratlier an uncommon man, 1 he had the whole printed in great black letters 
believe ; aud most people will undcrst.md last on a staling broadsheet; and he caused the 
enough that it must be a woman rather out walls to be posted with it in the dead of 
ofthe common also^ who in the long would uigJit, so that it should strike upon the 
come up to my mark sight of the whole jiopulation at one 

JLiet me seriously entreat you to re-conslder blow, 
this, Jiounderby,” urged Mr. Grailgrind, “be- The factory-bells had need to ring their 
fpre you commit yourself to such a deeiaiori,” loudest that morning to disiierse the groujis of i. 

“I always come to a decision,” said Bonn- workera who stood in tiie tardy daybreak, |[ 
derby, tossing his hat on ; “ and whatever 1 do, collectetl round the placaids, devouring them 
1 do at once. 1 should be surprised at Tom with eager eyes. Not the le.'ist eager of the eyet 
Gradgrind’s addressing sucli a remark to assembled, wei'e the C} es of those who could 
Josiah Bouuderby of (’oketown, knowing notread. These people, as they listened to 
what lie knows of him, if I could be surprised the friendly voice that read aloud — there 
by anythiiig Tom Gradgrind did, after his was alwa}8 some such rea<ly to help them— 
makingfKmself a party to Heiitimental humbug, stared at the characters which meant so mudi 
I have given you my decision, and 1 have g^ with a vague awe aud respect that would liave 
no more to say. Good night ! ” been half ludicrous, if buy aspect of public 

So, Mr. Bouuderby wont homo to his town- ignorance could ever be oUierwise than 
housetobed. Atfiveniinutcspasttwelveo’clock threatening and full of evil. Many ears aud 
next daj', be directed Mrs. Ikmuderby’s pro- eyes were busy with a vision of the matter of 
perty to be carefully packed up and sent to these placards, among turning spindles, rattling 
Tom Gradgriiid’s ; ^vertised his country looms, and whirring wheels, for hours after- 
retreat for s^e by private contract ; and le- wards ; and when the Hands cleared out 
sumed a bachc !oi* life. agnan into the streets, there were still as many 

readers as before. 

oUArT^Ji xxxiL blackbridge, the delegate, hod to address 

The robbery at tbe Bank had not Ian- his audience too that night ; and Slackbridge 
guished before, and did not cease to occupy a had obtained a clean bill from the printer, 
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and had brought it in his pocket. Oh my a class be reproached with his dishonest 
friends and fellow eonntryiaen, the down- aeiaons ! 'f 

trodden operatives of Owetown, oh my Thus Slackbridgo ; gnashing and perapiring 
fellow brothers and fallow workmen and after a prodigious sort. A few slora voices 
fellow (utizens and fellow men, what a to*do called out " No ! ** and a booit or two hailed, 
was there, when Slackbridgo unfolded what with assenting cries of “Hear hoar!*’ the 
ho called “that damning document,” and held caution from one naan, “ Slackbridge, y’or 
it up to the gaze, and for the execration, of over better int ; y’or a goen too fast !” But 
the working-man community 1 “ Oh my these were pigmies against an army ; the 

fellow men, behold of what a traitor in the general assoinblage subsciibed to the gospel 
camp of those great spirits wlio are enrolled aocoitliug to Slackbridge, and gave three 
upon the holy scroll of Justice and of Union, cheers lur him‘, as he sat demonstratively 
is ap])ropriately capable ! Oh my prostrate panting at them. 

friends, with the galling yoke of tyrants on Tlu^be men and women were yet in the 

your necks and the iron foot of despotism streets, passing quietly to their homes, when 

treading down your fallen forms into the dost Sissy, who had been called awny from Louisa 

of the earth, upon wkicli nght glad would some minutes before, returned. 

your oppressors be to see you creeping on “ Who is it ? ” asked Louisa. 

your bellies all the days of your lives, like the “ It is Mr. l^underby,” said Sissy, timid of 

serpent in the garden — oh my brothei-s, and the name, “and your brother Mr. Tom, and 

«hall 1 as a man not add my sisters too, what a young woman who says her name is Eachaei, 

do you say, noWj of Stephen BLackiiool, with a and that you know her,’* 

slight stoop in Lis sUouldc»-s and about five “ Wliat do they want, Sissy dear ? ” 

foot seven in height, as set forth in this de- “ They want to see you. Eachaei has been 

IP'ading and disgusting document, this blight- crying, and seems angry.” 

ing bill, this pernicious jilacard, this abomi- “ JTjither,” said Louisa, for he was present, 

nablo ailvertlsement ; and with wlnit majesty “ 1 cannot refuse to see them, for a reason 

•of denouuoement will you crush the vipor, that will explain itself. Shall they come 

who would bring this stain and shame upon in here ? ” 

the Godlike race that happily has cast him As he answered in the alTirmativc, Sissy 
out for ever I Yea my compatriots, happily went away to bring them. She reappeared 
cast him out and sent him lorili ! For you with them directly. Tom was lost; and re^- 
rememW how he stood here before you on maiued btiiuding in the obscurast pi^ of thtf 
this platform ; you rememlier how, face to luoiii, near the door. 

face and toot to foot, 1 imrsuod him through “Mrs. Ilounderby,” said her husband, en- 
all bis intricate windings ; you remember teriiig with a cool nod, “ 1 don’t disturb you, 
how he sneaked, and slunk, and sidled, and 1 hope. This is an unseasonable hour, but 
splitted of straws, until, with not an inch of here is a young woman who has been roakmg 
ground to whicli to cling, I hurleil him out statements which render my visit necessary, 
from amongst us ; an object for the undying Tom Gradgrind, as your son, young Torn, 
finger of scorn to jioiut at, and fur the refuses for some obstinate ivasou or other to 
avenging fire of every free and thinking;^ say anything at all about those statements, 
mind, to scorch and sear ! And now my good or bad, 1 am obliged to confront hor 
friends — my laboring friends, for 1 rejoice with your daughter.” 

juid triumph in that stigma — ray fneuda “You have seen me oncQ before, young 
whose hard but honest boils are made in toil, lady,” said Bachael, standing in trout Ss 
and whose scanty but iudependcut ])ots are Louisa. * 

boiled in hardship ; and, now 1 say, my friends, Tom coughed. 

what a]>pellaiion has that dastard craven “You have seen mo, young lady,” repeated 
taken to nimself, when, \yth the mask lom Bachael, as she did not answer, “ once before.” 
from his features, he stands befoi’o us in all Tom coughed again, 

his native deformity, a What? A thief ! A “I have.” 

plunderer ! A proscrilied fugitive, with a price Eachaei cast her eyes proudly towards Mr, 
upon his head ; 'a fester and a wound upon Bouuderby, and said, “Will you make, it 
the noble character of the Ooketown operas known, young lady, where, and who 
five I Therelbrc, my band of bi'otliei's in a Uiere ? ” 

ssjcred bond, to which your children and your “ 1 went to the hoiiso where Stephen 
children’s children yet uuboru hav«> set their Blackpool lodged, on tlie night of his discharge 
infant hands and seals, I propose to you on the from his work, and 1 saw you there. He was 
part of the United Aggi'egate Tribunal, over there too : and an old woman who did not 
watchful for your wollare, ever zealous for speak, and whom I could scarcely see, stood 
your benefit, that this meeting does Jlcsolve : in a dark corner. My brother was with me.” 

That ^epheii Blackpool, weaver, referred “ Why couldn’t you say so, young Tom 1 ” 

to in this placard, having been alreaily demanded llounderby. 
solemnly disowned by the community of “ I promised my sister I wouldn’t.” Wliich 
Ooketown Hands, the same are free from Louisa hastily confirmed. “And besides,” 
the shame of his xoisdeeds, and cannot as said the whelp bitterly, “ she tells her loVn 




story so precious well-^aad so full— thSjt; 
'what bu^zibess b&d 1 to tako it out of ker 
jnoutlir*’ 

“ Say* young kdy, if you please,” purenod 
Baohael, “wby, in an evil hour, you ever 
come to Stephen's that night.” 

**1 felt oornpassiou for hinji,” said Louisa, 
her color deei>emug, “ and 1 wished to know | 
what he was going to do, and wished to offer 
■ him assistance.” ' I 

* Thank you, ma’am,” said Bounderby. 
“Much flattered and obliged.” 

“Bid you offer him,” asked Kachael, “a 
hank note ? ” ' 

“ Yes ; but he refused it, and would only 
take two pounds in gold.” 

llacliael cast her eyes toAvards Mr. Bouu- 
derby again. 

“ Oh certainly I ” said Bounderby. “If you 
put the question whether your ridiculous and 
improbable account was true or not, I am 
bound to say it’s confirmed.” 

“Young lady,” said Bacliael, “Stephen 
Blackpool is now named as a thief in public 
pi’int, all over this town, and where else ! 
There have been a meeting to-night where 
he have been spoken of iu the same shameiiil 
woy^ Stephen ! The honcstc.it lad, the truest 
ladj.. the best ! ” Iler iudiguatlou failed her, 
and ^e broke oflf, sobbing. 

“ I am very, very sorry,” said Louisa. 

**0 young lady, youug Lad}^” returned 
Bachael, “I hope you may be, but I don’t 
know ! I can’t say what you may ha’ done ! j 
The like oi‘ you don’t know us, don’t care 
for us, don^t belong to us. I am not sure why 
you may ha’ come that night. 1 can’t tell 
but what you may ha’ come wi* some aim 
of your own, not mind in to what trouble you 
brought such as the poor lad. I saiji then, 
Bless you for coming ; and I said it of my , 
heart, you seemed to take so pitifully to him ; 
but I don’t know «6 av, I don’t know I ” 

Louisa could, not reproach her for her 
nnjust susplcioiis ; she was so faithful to her 
idea of the man, and so afllictcd. 

“And when I think,” said Bachael through 
her “ that the poor lad was so grateful, 
think in you so good to him — when I mind 
that he put his hand over his hard-worken 
face to hide the tears that you brought up 
there — ^^0, 1 hope you may be sorry, and lia’ 
no bud qpuse to be it ; but 1 don’t know, 1 
don’t know I ” 

“You’re a pretty^ article,” growled the 
whelpy moving uneasily in his dark corner, 
“to come here with these precious imputa- 
tions ! You ought to be bundled out for not 
knowing how to behave yoiu’selli and you 
would be by rights.” 

Slie saief nothing in reply ; and her low 
weeping was the only sound that was heat'd, 
until Mr. Bounderby sj)oke. 

“Cornel” said he, “you know what you 
have engaged to do. You had bettor give 
your mind to tliat ; not this.” 

“’Deed, I am loatli,” returned Bachael, 
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^ryii^ her “fhwt any here.rihould see 
me Him thm ; but 1 won’t be n^en ap ag^. 
Young lady, when I had mndi >l|at’a put, 
in print of Stephen — and wliat has, Just 
as much truth iu it as if it * had. been /|^ 
in print of you— 1 went straight to' tiin* . 
Bank to say 1 kne w v^here Stephen was, And 
to give a sure and oertain promise thAtke,', 
should be here in two days. I couldn’t meebj’ 
wi* Mr. Bounderby theJ^ and your brother, 
scut me away, and 1 tried to And you, but 
you was not to bo found, and I went back to 
work. Soon as 1 come out of the Mill to- 
night, I hastened to hear what was said of. 
Stephen — fur I know wi* pride he will come 
back to shame it ! — and then I went again to 
seek Mr. Bounderby, and I found him, and I 
told him every word I knew ; and he Inilieved 
no word I said, and brought me here.” 

“So fill*, tliat’s true enough,” aasente<l 
Mr. Bounderby, wiib his liaxids iu his pocketa 
and his hat on. “But 1 have known you 
people before to-day, you’ll observe, and I 
know you never die fur want of talking. 
Now, I recommend you not so much to mind 
talking just now, as doing. You have under- 
taken to do Bomethirig ; all I remark i4}K>n 
that at present is, do it I ” 

“I have written to Stej)hen by the post that 
went out this afternoon, as 1 have written to 
him once before sin* he went away,” said 
Bachael ; “ luid he will be here, at furthest, 
in two d.ays.” 

“Then, I’ll tell you something. You are 
not aware, pcrliaps,’’ retorted Mr. Bounderby, 
“that you yourself have been looked after 
now and then, not being considered quite free 
fi'om suspicion in this business, on account of 
most people being judged according tp th^ 
company they keep. The }X>Ht-oilice hasn’t 
been forgotten either. What I’ll tell you is, 
that no letter to Stephen Blackpool has ever 
got into it. Therefore, what has become of 
yours, I leave you to guess. Perhaps you’re 
mistaken, and never wu-ote any,” 

“He hadn’t been gone from heiw, young 
lady,” said Bachael, turning appealingly to 
Louisa, “ as much as a week, when he sent 
me the only lett^' I have had from him^' 
saying that he was forced to seek woik in 
another name.” 

“ Oh, by George ! ” cried Bounderby, 
shaking his head, with a whistle, “ he changes 
his name, does he ! That’s rather iintucky,^ 
too, for such an immaculate chap. It’s con- 
sidered a little suspicious in Courts of Justice, 

1 believe, when an Innocent liappens to 
have uutny names.” 

“What,” said Bachael, with the tears in 
her eyes again, “what, young lady, iu tbo 
name of Mercy, was left the poor to do I 
The masters against him on one handitho 
men against him on the other, he only wantin 
to work liard iu peace, and ^ what he 'fel^ 
right. Can a man have no, soul of his own, 
no mind of h|s own 7 Miist he go wfoi)^ all, 
tlirough wi’ tills side, or must lie go wrong 
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all tHrongh wi* that, or else be hunted like a 
barer* 

“Indeed, indeed, I pity him from my 
heart,** returned Louisa ; “ and I hope that 
ho will clear himaelf’* 

•*¥011 need have no fear of that, young 
lady. He is sure ! ” 

“ATI the surer, I suppose,” said Mr. Boun- 
derby, “ for your refusing to tell where he is ? 
Ehl” 

Ho shall not, through any act of mine, 
come back wi* the unmerited reproi'ich of 
being brought back. He sh.all come back of 
his own accord to clear himself, and ]mt all 
those that have injured liis good eharacter, ! 
and he not hero for its defcuice, to shame. I 
have told Iiim what has been done against 
him,” said llaehael, tbi*o\viiig (^fl* all distrust 
as a rock throws off the sea, “and lie will be 
hero, at fiuthost, in two da\‘?.” 

“Notwithstanding which,’ added iMr.Boun- 
derby, if he can he laid hold of any sooner, 
ho th.ill have an earlier oiJi)Oitnnity of ch^ar- 
ing hiuisell’. As to > 011 , I have nothing 
against jon ; what yon came and told me 
tniDSontto be lino, and 1 have given you 
the moans of juoviiig it to be line, and there’s 
an eml of it. 1 visit you (rood nii»ht .‘dl ! 

1 must be off to look a littlo further into 
this.” 

I'om eamc out of his corner when Mr. 
Bouiidorby moved, moved with him, kept 
cloiC to him, and went away with him. The 
only parting salutation of \\hi('li he delivered 
liiinself was a sulky “(touJ night, father' ” 
With that brief sj)ceo]i, and a soowJ at his 
sister, he h-lt the hoine. 

Since liis sheet-anchor had come home, Mr. 
Criulgiiiid had been sjnring of '^peech. He 
still -at silent, wlien liouis.i mihlly said : 

“Baoliael, yon will not distrust uio one 
da/, when you know me better.” 

“ It goes against me,” Rachael answered, 
in a genthi* luanutr, “to inistiust any one ; 
bet when I am so luistiustvd — when we all 
me — i eamiot keep .such things (piite out ol 
my mind. I ask your pardon for having done 
you an injuiy. 1 don’t think what 1 -«iid, 
now. Yet 1 might come to think it again, 
W’i* the poor lad so wronged.’* 

“ Hid you tell him in your letter,” inquired 
Sissy, “ that suspicion seemed to have fallen 
upon him, becanao he had been socu about 
the Bank at night 1 He would then know 
what he would have to explain on coming 
back, and would be ready.” 

“ Yes, dear,” aho returned ; “ but I can’t 
gueas what cjin have ever taken him there. 
Ho never used to go there. It was never in 
his way. His way was the same as mine, and 
not near it.” 

Sissy had already been at her side asking 
her where she lived, and whether she might 
come to-morrow night, to inquire if there were 
news of him. 

“ I doubt,” saul Rachael, “ if he can bo here 
till next day.” 


Then I will come next night too,” said 
Sksy. 

When Rachael, apsonting to this, was gone, 
Mr. Gi'adgrind liftod up lus head, and amd to 
Ills daughter : 

“ liouisa, my dear, I have never, that I 
kraw of, seen this man. Ho you believe him 
to be implicated I ** 

“I think 1 have believed it, father, though 
With great difficulty. *1 do not believe it 
now.” 

“That is to say, you once persuaded your- 
self to believe it, from knowing him to be 
suspected. His tippearniice and maimer ; ore 
they hO honest ? ” 

“ Veiy honest.” 

“ And her coiifidonco not to be shaken ! 1 
ask myself,” said Mr. Gradgrind, musing, 
“docs the real culprit know of these accusa- 
tions I Where is lie ? Who is he 

His hair had latteily begun to change its 
color. A^ he leaned upon his hand again, 
looking gray and old, Louisa, with a face of 
fear and ])ity, hurriedly w^ent over to him, 
and sat close at his side. Her eyes 
by accident met Sissy’s at the moment. 
Sissy flushed and started, and Louisa put her 
finger on her lip. 

Next night, wdien Sissy returned homo and 
told Louisa that Stephen was not come, sho 
told it in a whisper. Next night again, when 
she came home with the same account, and 
added that lie had not been of, she 

spoke in the same low frightened tone. From 
the momriit of fhat interchiiuge of looks, they 
never uttered hi^ name, or any reference to 
him, aloud ; nor ever pursue I the subject of 
the robbery, when Mr. Gradgrind spoke of it. 

The two ajipoiiited days ran out, three 
days ami nights ran out, and Stephen Black- 
pool was not come, and remained unheard of. 
On the fourth day, Rachael, with unabated 
confidence, but considering her dt*‘])atch to 
have miscarried, went up to the Bjuk, and 
showed her letfer from him W4th his address, 
at a woikine- co’ony, one of many, not upon 
the main road, sixty miles away. Mes- 
sengers were sent to that place, and the whole 
town looked for Stephen to be brought in 
next day. 

Huriiig this whole time the whelp moved 
aliout with Mr. Uouiidcrby like his sliadow, 
assisting ill all the proceedings. Ho wasgrcatly 
excited, horribly levered, bit his nails down to 
the quick, spoke in a hard rnttliiiL' voice, and 
with lips that were black and burnt up. At 
the hour when the susiiected imiu was looked 
for, the whelp was at the station ; offering to 
wager that he had made off before the arrival 
of those who wore sent in quest of him, and 
that he would not ajipear. 

The whelp was right. The messengers 
returned alone, iiaehael’s letter hml gone^, 
Richael’s letter had been delivered, Sl<‘phen 
Blackpool had ileeaniped in that same hour ; 
and no soul knew moi*e of liim. Tho only 
doubt in Coketown was, 'whether Raclniel had 
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Written in good faith, helieviiig'thAt'he changed since the dajs^ of fiadji 

'wrould come badk; or , 'wa;rhinc him to^liy. Hassan's , eraudTather, f^hion is wrong. 

' On iMs pdint opinion Was divided. 'l!hat is hts dlctnm, ^iid he Would not clei^ to 

. ' Six daysjseven days, faroninto'imother Week, argue the point further with Anybody. He 
^he wretched whelp plucked up a ghastly has made up his mind on this subji^cL and 
COtxrage, and began to grow detiant. ** Was on most others ; Hadji Hassan's mii^ oeiug 
the suspected fellow the thief? A pretty a hard, knotty, stubbly sort of mind, requii^ 
•question ! Tf not, where was the man, and a great deal of making up, and he probu||W 
why did he not come back ? ” spent the first twenty years of his hife "m 

. . \V*here was the man, and why did he not the process. It would be impossible, thWe- 
eome back ? In the dead of night the echoes fore, to unmake Hadji Hassan’s mina. His 
of liis own words, which had rolled Heaven opinions ' on public events may now and 
knows how far away in the daytime, came then be mociiKed by a stra^ remark of 
biaok instead,' and abided by him until his prot6gu, the Pasha; bht In all mivatc 
'morning. affairs Hadji Hassaii believes himself to be 
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morning. affairs Hadji Hassaii believes himself to be 

■■ — infallible. 

,IES EOVIM ENGLISHMAN. 

HADJI HAsaAN. ^ jjjg general appeai*ance is that of an .Algerine 

Hadji Hassan is an old gentleman who is pii-ate of the eighteenth century. He has 
4;he delight of the ueighbourliood. Ho keeps the same shoi't ample small-clothes, tlie same 
a small coffee-house beneath the Pasha’s close-fitting embroidered leggings (ratlier 
kiobch on the brow of a hill overlooking the diity), the same spare jacket and bare bull- 
sea. * He is the familiar of the mighty in the neck. In his girdle he wears a murderous- 
land — a fellow of infinite jest and humour ; looking knife, unsheathed. In build he is 
whose ill-temper is merely chartered licence ; as powerful a man as you would find in the 
whiQise smile is condescension ; whose sar- prize-ring in England. But he is a fine 
casm is more damaging than disbonour. He specimen of the common Turk. His pride, 
patronises the world ; and the world, seeing ‘ decision, stilfiieckeduess, solemnity, and 
lioihiiig to envy in him, receives bis dictator- ! affected wisdom, all bclo^ to his class, and 
ifikip with a soiii of contemptuous submission ; ' are inseparable from it. Ho may be ignorant, 
ib^ still submission. Hadji Hassan belongs to I but he is never vulgar; determined and 
that class of landlords who lord it over tlieir prompt in action, if roused, but never loud 
Ifdeste, and punishes any sort of rebellion \ or hectoring. It is highly probable that any 
with’ the most cutting severity. He accords Greek wlio disagreed with Hadji Hassan 
his protection to the Pasha and the British | would receive a murderous thrashing, to 
Oousul ; and condescends to nod to those ’teach him more respect for his com]ueror8 
functionaries in a confidential manner when | in future; but there would be no previous 
he meets them in private life. But he de- wrangling— no hot words. Hatlji Hassau 
.Clines their intimacy ; for he remeinbera a | would knock him about within an incli of his 
PaCha mightier than this one, and a British ' life with the first thing that came handy ; 
Consul who was the friend of ids youth. Be- 1 and, merely muttering a contemptuous 
sides he is Pa^ha, British Consul, and every- { Kalk, Giaour ! (Be off, dog !) would resume 
thing else, 4ii his own coffee-house. He is not his nargilly with a dignity as unyullled 
fond of the vitinmte society of ]:)eople to! as if he had merely thrown a brick-bat at a 
whom he thinks it prudent only to nod to in cat. 

a confidential manner. He likes very well Hadji Hassan is aware that he is a privi- 
to see them sitting above in the kiosch, leged person, and turns this circuniMtnnce to 
•because, upon the whole, they are respectable, excellent practical account. It is doubtful whe- 
ahd pay tlieir way; but lie shakes his head therhe has the smallest knowledge of any por- 
wheii he speaks of them among his cronies, tion of the multiplication table ; it was not a 


as if he dissented from the things not only fashionable accomplishment in his early time^ 
that they do, but from things in general. and his inimense donble-jointod hands have 
1 Svottld rather not offend Hadji Has.«ian. had too much to do with the musket to handle 
He is one of those who form public opinion in the slate-pencil or the Hoja’s reed. Bdt 
our little world ; and I have noticed that he has a marvellously keen memory for .an 
those niKin whom he looks unfavourably do unpaid reckoning, and a rapidity in the art 
not thrive. Whether this arises from his of mental arithmetic which, as tlie correCV 
discernment in only looking unfavourably on ness of his totals no one ever dares to dis- 
thriltless people or otherwise, it would be pute, obtain for him an unreasonable price for 
hard to say. his coffee. Then his demand for something 

iladji liossan is about sixty years of age. for the waiter is sometimes inffexible.. 

He wears a turban ; for he has too independent " Hark ye !” said Hadji HaciBun to tne t^e 
a spirit to conform to the undignified modem day after my -first inva^on of his terrJtd^. 
fashion of the red cap. The turban was the " Baclislieesh.” I mildly remonstrated. *^Ah,** 
head*drc88 of Hadji Hassan’s grandfather, said Hsuiji Hassan, shalkihg , venerable 
who his guide, philosopher, and friend. If beaid, while an expre^io^ cjt utter d^u^t 



stole over his rugged features, ** I see uo 'acted on this advice ; and tHe; 
good will come of I was abashed at heart seem^ to sorten towards me« Oiv%9 

this view^f the case, and tried to make my third day, about half an hwu' before eunscltt 
peace' with a liberal donation and' words of Hadji llasaan approached mo with his.hea<^l 
homage ; but it was long before the coffee- turned the other way, and a three-legged 
house potentate would have anything to say stool ip his hiind. Suddenly he stopped ; and, 
to -me. It was not, indeed, till my abject sub- pretending to perceive me by accident, dabb^ 
''mission and deferential acquiescence in his down the stool, and immediately went away 
councils upon all occasions had attracted with a sort of grunt which might mean many 
public attention that he permitted me to tliiugs. Shortly afterwards he beckon^ 
enter the circle of his courtiers and enjoy tlie Jlamcd to him ; and, having sent me a pecor 
benefits of his half-reluctant patronage. I liai’ly bitter cup of coffee which I drauk/in 
still find it prudent to pay him tribute ; which thankfulness of heart, I was permitted tp' 
he receives on all occasions, without the receive the congratulations of my frieuds on 
smallest acknowledgment, as a right — a right my restoration to favour, 
to bo obtained from mankind generally, at tlie What Bick’sand Button’s coffee-houses were 
edge of the sword, to the wits of Queen Aiine, Hadji Hassan’s 

Nor is Hadji Jlassan content with mere coffee-house is to the quiduunos of tliia island 
tribute. PTo requires personal homage, and ofMytilenc. It is the general assembly house 
is as angry with all who do not pay it of the magnates of onr little world. It is here 
jgi’aceful I y as Mahomet the S^-cond was with that w^e discuss the affairs of the earth, and 
Gntelusio, Prince of Mytilciic, for neglecting pass judgment on the mighty thereof, ^ It is 
to go and kiss his hand after the conquest here that we tell our fustiest stories, and pro- 
of Cdiistantiuoplc. One <l?iy, the weather pare a way for the official business whidi 
being rather windy, I did not present may not l>e handled too abruptly. It i* 
myself to make my obcdieuce as usual; here that the Pasha and the Oadi, with- 
but the next, as I was proceeding contritely other grave and reverend seignors, contlescencl’ 
to the coffee-house, the despot met me half- to lay aside the cares of state, and to mingle 
way, and ajipeared disjioscd to contest my with common men. It is here that the vdil 
farther progivss. “ Has he been ill 1” said the which covers maiikiiul in public is withdrawn 
Hadji to Burned, my ijipe-bcarer, indicating where they take off the mask and unclose the 
me with a contemptuous jerk of the thumb, shutters, letting (uie into something of the 
Tlie pipe-bearer, who has a belief in Hadji niystei-y of their inner lives. It is here that I 
Hassan, and dreaded the conseiineuccs of his learned the Cadi is a bachedor, and lliat tl^e 
admission, shook liis head inouruful ly. Why Pasha considei's flannel good for the chest. It 
did not he come, then, j^esterday ? ” re- is here, also, that 1 first grew to appreciate 
Burned tlie Hadji ; and diving into his coffee- Turkish gentleman at home, and to love him; 
house, overlooked my presence for the rest of toadraire his sweet temper and quiet dignity of 
the afteriioou, leaving me a living juonument manner ; to revel in the fresh simplicity of his 
of his wrath. Hamed tried in vain to soothe quaint and harmless conversation ; to peneii 
him.' Ho would hold no intercourse with irate Jiis childlike belief iu the marvellous, 
either of us ; and when my bold Alba- aud to reconcile it with hie innate and 
niau strutted off to Hadji Hiissau’s little den chivalrous loveof truth, and ofijU things grand 
to fetch a chair for me, the autocrat imme- and noble ; to find out how ingenuous he is, 
diately closed the door, and preferred to dwell how naturally humane, how large iu hia 
in utter darkness with his coffee-cups and charities, how uiicnvions in his iViendsliipi, 
nargilLy bottles, rather than permit me to sit how invariably courteous, and how actively 
down in his presence. After a time he ewe- kind ; to understand the complete loyalty of 
fully peeped out to so© if my servant was his chwacter, and his excessive, his nervous' 
gone; and, finding no signs of him in the anxiety to act as he believes it is right to 
Aei^bourhood, came forth in the daylight act ; hia devoted respect for the faith of his 
i^iUn, carefully closing the door after him, ;ind fathers, and his tolerance of all other creeds ; 
locking it when called away to serve any of above all, tlie entire absence of all bom-f 
iffs more hohonreil customers. For three bfist and pretension, which I think be- 
d^ys my public disgrace continued in tlie longs to him essentially. It was . on these 
Bight of all men. In vain the Pasha ojiened delightful summer evenings that I have been 
negotiations ou my behalf. In vain 1 offered wont to mark his mercy to animals, liis friend- 
to surrender at discretion. Hadji Hassan slupfor his home, his knightly love, of his 
would have iiotliing whatever to do with me. arms, and tlie psillios, half ludicrous half 
At last it Avus suggested to me by a mutual touching, with which he regrets the times 
friend, who must have been born a.diplo- when the followers of Bajazid and Orchan, at 
matis^ that I might perhaps make my the utmost speed of their chargers, subdued 
peaoe ' by offering a persevering course of the regions of tlie east aud west, 
civilities to' an ill-conditioned little dog, who I have> lingered for hours euchaiiteil by hia 
lived with /the coffee-house dpspot iu a grave aqd reverend discourse, by Uis salt 
hitfimacy, and was the general aphorisms and wondrous fancies about far- 
terror and aver^on of his customers. I away tilings ; and 1 think I have gro\^n 
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wisor^by lieteniDg ta him. So sayings let London fora market — n ot always for medicmol 
me drop the curtain on Hadji Hasson and anchxwrfaniery herijs^ but Bometimes for cuH- 
his conrt. uary vegetables. The scene is not brilliant or 

— gaudy or highly coloured ; for the most useful 

TTV.n'R GAIIDENS. plants are not often the most showy ; iiud 

, here everything is essentially useful. Hever- 

Thb streets and houses, cahSt omnibiues, theless a herb-garden is a beautiful object ; 
noise, dirt, heat, crowd, bustle, are uiiquestion- for it always contains a few brightl3^“ 
ably travellingout farther andfartherfrom the flowering plants; and who con forget the 
centre of the metropolis, rendering it very pleasant world of herbs and simples among 
problematical at what pai-ticular point we which many of our old . writers lived and 
' can be said to reach the open country. Tliis thought ? 

is now such an oft-told tale, that we need not Di^r old Oerarde. It is pleasant to lotflt 
stop to mourn over it. Cue curious result is, into your Herball, and to appreciate your 
thsat til© regions whence vegetable supplies uiwloubted faith in tlie truth of all that you 
for the London market are in large part ob- assert. We prefer you in the old dress 
taaned, are gradually driven to a distance of fifteen hundred and ninety-seven, before 
from us. We all foiow about the market editors and annotators had ‘‘ improved ” you. 
gardens of Fulham, Earl’s Court, and other We like your engraved title-page, with the 
plapOs west and soutli of the metropolis ; and trimly set-out garden, the beds of flowers and 
« glantx; at a map shows tluit new streets shrubs, the gardenem digging and watering, 
and squares are approaching dangerously the Lady and gentlepian priimenading in the 
close to those gardens ; giving warning of the costume of Elizabeth’s reign, and Cupids 
day— probably not very far distant— when watering the fruit-trees. We like the hearty 
growing cabbages and lettuces must, figu- earnestness of j^oiir dedicatory addifss to 
latively speaking, walk off to a greater Sir William (k^cil. Tliere is no mere flue lan- 
distancQ. guage here : — “ If delight may provoke men’s 

There are some peculiar gardens whicli, labour, wliat greater delight is there than to 
having not yet begun to be disturbed behold the earth apparelled with plants, an 
by bi’icks and mortar, still continue to with a robe of embroidered work, set wiih 
supply London in as quiet a way as here- orient pearls, and gavniabed with great diver- 
tolore. Among these are the Herb Gardens sity of rare and costly jewels ? If this viu-iety 
at Mitcham. For more tlian a hundred ycai*s and perfection of colour.s may affect the eye, 
pastniany of the culinary, medicinal, and per- it is such in herbs and flowers that no 
iumery herbs have been specially grown at Apelles, no Zeuxis ever could by suiy art 
Mitclwun in Surrey for the London market: express the like; if odours, ^or if taste may 
we do not mean exactly Covent Garden work satisfaction, they are both so sovereign 
market, but the warehouses of the whole- in plants, and so comfortable, that no confoc- 
sale druggists. There are hundreds of acres lion of the apothecaries can equal their 
thus appropriated, by herb-growers who excellent virtue. I3ut these delights are in 
devote tlkoir whole time and attention to this the outward senses ; the principal delight is 
particular kind of cultoe. • in the mind, .singularly enriched with the 

When we consider that various kinds knowledge of these visible things, setting 
of herl» require diflerent kinds of soil forth to us the in visible wisdom and adnii- 
for their efficient growth, it can hardly be rable workmanship of Almighty God.” , 
supposed that any one spot w’ill rank high Gerardo treats of all plants ituder three 
above the whole of them. It is probable heads. The first comprises grasses, rushes, 
that the neighbourhood of Mitcham jws- corn, flags, and bulbous-rooted plants ; the 
Besses a soil which, although not espe- second includes all sorts of herbs for cooking, 
cially fine for any one purpose, is of a medicine, and sweet-smelling use ; while the 
good average quality for herbs generally, third is made u]) in a veiy miscellaneous, 
It is,,! of course, not in Mitcham itself manner, of trees, shrubs, bushes, fruit-bearing 
that these gardens are located ; for Mitcham pLants, rosins, gums, I'oses, heath, mossc^ 
is a quiet village, with a few quiet natives mushrooms, and com/, which last isplaced in 
of the old school, and some quaint quiet strange company. Gcrarde’s second class — the 
residences belonging to quiet city men who herbs for cooking, medicine, and sweet-smell- 
go quietly up by onniibus to town every inguse — are tliose wliich are chiefly cultivated 
morning. But, taking Mitcham as a centre, by the Mitcham iierb-growers ; lavender, clia- 
there are Tooting on one side, Sreatham on niomile, liquorice, mint, peppermint, bello- 
anoUier, Groydon on another, ]3eddingtOD, donna, poppy, wormwood, aniseed, here- 
C^irshalton, Sutton, Mordon, and Merton on hound ; jplants frem which druggists obtain 
others; and between these several villages spirits and oils, and perfomers obtain scen^ 
and Mitcham there is still an abundant area and tavern-keepers obtain liqueurs, 
of open land available for ^ny props to The year is accurately portioned out sttv 
which the soil may be suitable. Around these gardens : the diflferent crops being 
these places a keen eye ean readily detect to fit in one after another with exaet regur 
the *farms or garifons of those who look to larity. There is oee xoagnttte grower who 
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has four or five iujndred aeries of laud a|v- 
pi*opri 8 ^d to various plants ; and {rom the 
svfltem adoptsed, not only is the gross pro- 
duce large and valuable, but the number of 
diffeient plants is very considerable. One plant 
requires a whole year to arrive at perfection, 
while another will yield its marketable pro- 
daee in a few months ; one is cultivated for 
tlie sake of its flowers, another for its leaves, 
a third for its seeds, a fourth for its stem, a 
fifth for its root. On all these accounts, 
the herb - grower studies closely the cha- 
racteristics of each ])lant, and so parcels 
out his ground that tliorc shall be no idle- 
ness. The days of billow have passed 
away. As some pliilosophera declare that 
change of empioyiaeiit is the l»eat rest for 
mind and body during idl working hours, bo 
do cultivators insist, that absolute rest to a 
field is absolute nonsense ; the field, they 
say, is never tired of grow'ng crojis ; it is 
only tired of growing one ])ivrticular crop. 
Hodge the ploughboy, of blessed meniwy, 
when asked to mention the most luxu- 
rious enjoyment which his heart could 
conceive, declared that awduging upon a five- 
barred gate, and gnawing a hara-bone the 
while, would be his crowning felicity. Yet 
llodge would have bleed an occasional change 
even fro?ii this ccstacy. The same with 
land. Each crop exerts a particular and 
peculiar action upon the soil, and often ren- 
ders it better fitted than ever for some other 
particular crop. 

The ground of the market-gardens within 
a few miles of iiondon is tilled and manured 
to the very highest dfgrce — more being 
spent upon an acre tliaii on any other 
' garden-ground that can be named. Eight 
or ten .pounds j)er annum are otteu paid as 
rental, besides a great expense in soil, and 
manual labour, ilut what is the result ? 
That four, or live ci'ops may be got from 
the same piece of ground in one year; 
oach crop making its appearance in .due 
season, and the ground being strong and 
hearty, after all. These market-gardens have 
already been noticed in Household Words,* 
and we will therefore now keep to herbs. 

Eoaes are not herbs ; but they employ the 
.skill of the Mitcham herb-growers ; scores 
of acres of roses constituting a great part 
of his vegetable riches. Tlie roses are grown, 
not for &e sake of their flowers, but for the 
essence which can be extracted from them. 
The rose-fancier need not be told that the 
varieties of his favourite flower are very nu- 
merous, and that while some are distinguished 
for delicacy of form and exquisite tints of 
oolour, others are more rich in perfume, 
f . Of course, the least costly vaiieties, so that 
.4^1 ey possess the proper extinctive qualities, 
will be sought by the rose-water makers ; 
j fior, althou^ rose-'water is already dear 
-enough, it would be 
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nhoice rosjes were employed* About v tiio 
months of April and May, men, 
and children assemble m the rose-gaardeu^ 
pick the delicate petals of the roses, depart 
.th'^^m in large bags, and convey them to the 
places where the distillation is to be con- , 
aucted. Tho distillation is managed carefuUyg^^^ 
but with simple apparatus, llich and fra- ‘ 
grant as tliis rose-water is, it is as uothihg 
compared with the attar of tho ^denn 
Ghazeepore and Fayoum. The diBtilL.tionfiNiia 
these eastern roses is left to stand. In early 
morning, when the nights are still cool, a 
delicate film is found to have rison to the snr^ 
fiice of the rose-water ; tills is removed 
feather, and carefully deposited in a si^l 
phiaL Another night’s rest enables the rose- 
water I to throw up a second dainty film ; 
another removal takes place and so on, 
day after day, until tiie phial becomes 
filled with its precious treasure. The phial 
is placed for a short time in the sunshine, 
and the attar arrives at perfection. A pro- 
digious coiisuniptiou of materials is requisite : 
one lac (a hundred thousand) of roses to pro- 
duce one tolah (a hundred and eighty grains) 
of attar ! The rose-grower’a arrange^ 
meiits at Ghazeepore seem to be 
markable. The liuid near the town is laid: 
out in rose-gardens, each ro<mded by higk' 
mud walls and prickJy^pear fences, to keep 
out cattle. The gardens belong to Ztm* 
indars or land-owners, who plant the roso- 
trees at the rate of about two tliousaud to an 
English acre ; they let out the land and the 
rose-trees to cultivators, at a yearly ifental, 
Tlie distillers of rose-water buy fiae rosies 
when at the proper state, cause tl&sm 
to be gathered, and conveyed to their 
distilleries Rose-water of various de- 
grees of concentration is distilled ; and the 
attar is prepjired as already stated. So 
precious is tliis true cream of roses, that 
the market price has odbasioualiy been ^ 
six times that of an equivalent weight 
of pure gold. Tho rogues adulterate it, 
we may be sure ; by means of sondaboil, 
Bweet-oil, and other substances. The essence 
of a* thousand roses arc contained in about 
a quart of the best rose-water, after the 
small amount of attar has been removed. 
Mitcham, though not compai'able to Gha- 
zeepore,can produce roses suifioient for a lai^e 
supply of essence of roses, and oil of roseft^ 
anil rose-water, and other delicacies, pharma- 
ceutic and perfumctic. One or t\vQ of the 
Mitcham gardens have laboratories attached 
to them, where essences and oils are ex- 
tracted ; but, usually, the plants are sold to 
tho regular distillers of perluine. 

Roses and chamomiles are about as unlike 
as two plants may be ; yet they are Ixith 
grown here in one garden, and both for the 
sake of the flower. At i one of tliese Mitcham 
herb-gardens as much as a hundred pounds a 
week is sometimes paid to Women and chil- 
dren for piokiug chamomile flowers at tha 




'titoe 'wLi^-the plattt Itas turiTdd «rt < ma- 
turity. ' ■ ’ ‘ ' ' ’ ' ^ ' i 

' It ' has bedXL sung of iUe sweet laTender^ 

, > . , I lovo thy iloii?«r 

Of meek and modest iiue, 

^ ; .'Whicli meets iho morn and evening hour. 

The stoim, the sunshine, and the shower, 

' And changeth nut its imc. 

' leaves and flowers of lavender contain 

a large amount of volatile essence : the 
quality for vrhich the plant is mainly sought. 
BotjBtnically, the lavender belongs to the 
same tribe as rosemary, sage, bssil, and mai'- 
joimua, in respect to the shape of the blossoms 
and' stem ; but commercially it has a 
. history and position of its own. Lavender 
, isi euftivated — not for the -weather-boaten 
> flower-girl, who offers two bunches for^ a 
i potiny in our streets — but chiefly for the dis- 
, tiller and the chemist. The oil of spike, used 
for mixing with coloiiiu for painting, and also 
' in vamlsh-making, is obtained from the species 
cziiled French lavender. The well-known 
1 lavender-water is not simply the distilled 
essence ; it is an alcoholic solution of the oil 
of lavender, to wdiioh other scents are fi’e- 
' qoMiiyadded. How a pennyworth of dried 
,! laan^der leaves will diffuse a pleasant odour 
ttimnighout ^ 'drawer of wholesome clean 
lincntj let the tasteful iiousewife of many an 
indtiatrions artisan declare. 

'^Liquorioe is another of the plants which 
these " herb-gardens produce. Olycyrhiza 
glabra is the very hard name which botanists 
have given to this simple plant ; but botanists 
are lend of haixl names. The common 
liquorice root, from -which the well-known 
black extract is obtained, grows chiefly in the 
south of Europe, from the Crimea in the east 
to^FortUgal in the west. One hundred pounds 
of the dried root yield about thirty pounds 
of the black extract; — ^the Spanish liquorice of 
; the^ shops. When the extract has been ol>- 
tained, it is poured into rolls six or eight 
inches in length, which are bound with bay- 
leaves to prevent them from adhering to-| 
gether. The crude juice contains many ex - 1 
tmneous substances, which are removed iuj 
the production of refined liquorice, a softer 
substance, prepared in more slender cylin- 
drioal^fona. The liquorice of the English 
herb^garde]ll^ however, is the stick-liqiiorice 
of >Dur acquaintance. It is grown in many 
parts of England where a rich black mould 
18 < to be met with ; but it requires very care- 
ful cultivation. Near Pontefract it is culti- 
v^ed chiefly for the preparation of a fine 
kind of liquorice called Pontefract or Pom- 
fret cakes. Mitcham liquorice is tilted 
for the sake of the long slender roots, which, 
at a proi>er age. and in a proper state, find 
their way to the wholesale druggists and to 
(^vent Garden Market, and th^oe to the 
aiok chamber, where a tickling cough has to 
becombated. 

)(. BippejcxQiut lie another member of the 


interesting Mitcham family. Of the dozen 
or ihore ^ecies of mint knowh in England, 
peppermint is aeCOnd only to tlie dumiory 
mint or spearmint in value. * It has a peue^ 
trating smell and a pungent taste; a^d its 
pretty little purple flowers deck the garden 
in August and September. The herb ' is 
sold to the druggists, and is by them dtsr' 
tilled to obtain ou of peppermint. This oil, 
used alone, is a valuable aid to the physician ; 
and, when ro-distilled with pure alcohol, it 
produces spirit of peppermint. When the herb 
itself is distilled in a simpler way, it yields 
pepperm i iit- water. 

The herb- shops and druggists* shops con- ' 
tain numerous jdants and extracts from 
plants, which the every-day world knows 
nothing about elsewhere. Such substances 
as hor^ound, coltsfoot, angelica, and many 
others, do not seem to ^ generally re- 
cognised as plants at all — they are sweetstuff. 
Mitcham could, however, tell us a little about 
such substances. Horehoimd, for instance, 
w'hich Gerardo tells us, “bringeth fi)rtli 
very many stalks, four-squai'e, a cubit high, 
covered over with a thin whitish downi- 
ness,** is cultivated for the salce of the extract 
thence obtained, which is made up into 
lozenges and cakes and other forms. 

One word about the marketable featured of 
these Mitcham herlv-gardcns. Some of the 
gardens contain those herbs and familiar 
plants which have tlieir chief market at 
Covent Garden, and- thence find their way 
to the dominions of the cook, whether 
Good, Plain, or Experienced French ; while 
others are filled chiefly with such herbs 
as require distillation before being brought to 
use. These latter are sold for the most part 
to the wholesale druggists in the city, who 
sell them in turn to the rectifiers and 
pharmaceutical chemists and others. 


MARY. 

OoR child is dead. Death wore no dreadful form, 

Nor stole n feature from that gentle face. 

As if to shield her from the boating storm, 

He led her footstcjis to a sheltered place. 

And Oven when to chain her hero we sought, 

And whiht we gazed, she passed hoyoOd our reaidi. ' 
And all the vision faded, like a thought / 

Too vague oad beautiful tegroqiand clothe in q>eeclK.'' 

[ At down, the angels entered where the lay,* ' 

I And as the dayliglit fiidcs from mortal eyes 
Leavtug no track, the soul was borne away ; 

Theicurtoin stirred not when it passed by. , 

It left her; form,.a child of tho cold grave, ■ > . . . 

A bark no longer needed by that , mind , , 

Which, niisskiuod angols wafted o*er the .wave, , 

! Wiiilst, on the lonely beach, we wept and itsyed, 
behind. , ■ f 

I shiU not ffo with flowetb , * ' .. . 

To 'stre^r her '^ravc f hdt Whan flia , prbpnet 
Eztimd thtsir shadowy wands,' foretblHng Nigfit, ' 
In fields 1 wander with. tho'>'sid^ldering bin^y v ' 
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EiuMeil only by tbe sky’s blue tmlls, , 

\Vliere shb would linpcer, whom we now caU dead ; 

For in t}io twilight deeper glory falls 

Upon tbe daisied grass which she was wont to tread. 

And she would point me to the well-known hill, 

Thiitf when the sunset tide was in its flow, 

"Would slowly gather depth of light, until, 

Tmtisfigurcd in that calm and heavenly glow, , 

The landscape glistened like another sky ; 

And tboD, beneath the flood, its form would sink. 

Remaining visible to niortnl e^ie, 

Like a reflected hill seen from a river's brink, ‘ 

And, as between two worlds, she lingered where 
The sunlight robed her form in golden sheen. 

And, now and tlicn, the hieezes moved hci hair, 

To show that all was not a |tainted scene, 

She watclicd that lustre, till the form of Night 
Hid from her view those brighter streaks of red ; 

Even as.travellers watch the haze of light 

That hangs above the city whicli t)>4ir feet will tl^■ad^ 

The spectral trees, after the autumn wind. 

Like the dry hones, will gathei leaves and live; 

And as, when Night is dead, wc cease to find 
The lustre that its golden footprints give ; 

So, in the suuiujcr, I shall see the grass, 

With flowers^ unbent, where they were plucked 
before. 

And w’ilhout foutpiints, where She used to pass ; 

And tills will keep her memory gvccu for eveimore. 


THE MUSICAL WOULD. 

It is a world of highly ancient lineage, 
having existed thousands of years ago, “ere 
heaving bellows learned to blow.’* Old Timo- 
Iheus w^aa its master (sub Jove), before divine 
Cecilia came to invent the vocal frame, and 
add length to solemn sounds ; to wrest the 
lyre from Timotheus, or divide the crown 
with him. He could but raise a mortal to 
the skies. She drew an angel down. 

Thus fur (in somewhat different language) 
glorious John Dry den in praise of music. I 
must not tarry to sing tbe praises of ancient 
pQLUsic, for X have not Dr. Burney’s big book 
by me ; and who knows where or when I 
should stop if 1 were to touch upon Orpheus 
and the beasts, Ulysses and the Syrens, 
Nebuchadnezzar with his lutes, and harps, 
and sackbuts, and all kinds of psaltery ; or if 
even I were to get middle-aged in music^ and 
tell of the troubadours, trouveres, imnne- 
singers, or glee-maidens ; or more modem 
yet, and gossip a^out Stradella, Purcell, Ray- 
mond Lulli and Father Schmidt, Paesiello, 
Handel,, and Doctor Blow : the harmonious 
blaoksiaith, Cremona fiddles, and the Haarlem 
or^n t 

The musical world of England, of to-day, 
for to such, place and time will 1 confine 
xnysejjf^ contains in itself three worlds. The 
fashionalda world of music, the middle-class 
world, and tho country world. 


Fashion first. What so fashiopabk .as 
Opera? whosemanytiersof boxes glitter wHh 
bright lights, and brighter eyes, with yout^ 
and beauty, and high birth ; where divinities 
in diamonds,, and divinities in blue ribbons, 
hedge kings and queens (poor hedges how 
wofully tired, and ditchwaterly dult' they 
look, hedging royalty on one leg, or leaning 
wearily against chairbacks or bifackets) ; 
where dandies in the stalls, in excruciating 
white neckeioLhs, turn their backs to the 
stage between the acts, and scrutinize the 
occupants of the grand tier, with their big . 
lorgnettes ; where grey-headed peers* and 
habitues who can remember Nourri and 
Donzelli, Catalan! and Pasta, Arnmnd Ves- 
tris and Analole, crouch in shady pit-boxes, 
and hear the music with palled ears, and 
watch the ballet with sated eyes; w^here 
dilettanti in the buck rows of the pit (mostly 
admitted with orders, and cleaned whito kid 
gloves) ni'c so particular in crying Bravirwhen 
a lady is singing, and Bravi, when a duet is 
sung ; where honest Tom Suugg, who * 

hiinBclf a complete man about town and opera, 
frequenter, is so proudly delighted in points ' 
ing out, to his friend Nooks, the neophyte, a 
respectable stockbroker from Camberwell , 
Crove, as tbe Duke of Tiransydon, (wr thn^ : 
lady of a Hebrew slicrifi ’s officer, covered'" 
with diamonds, as the Dowager Marcl^oness 
of Memphis ; where simple-minded Englisli 
people from the provinces, finding themselves 
in the amphitheatre stalls and at the opera 
for the first time, make desperate cfi'oi'ts to 
understand the words of the songs and re- 
citatives ; and failing signally, appeal to tha 
sixpenny “bofiks of the opera,” and find con- 
fusion worse confounded by the librettist of the 
tlieatre ; who translates Italian into English 
with about the same facility that Freneh 
hotcl-keepci’s translate their advertisenienlet 
into the same language; where oleaginous 
I foreigners, in tlie back settlenieuts of the , 
gallery, gloat over every bar of the overture, * 
ami every note of the opera, and keep 4ime 
with their heads, and lick their lips at a 
florid passage, or a w^cll .executed cadence^ 
and grind their teeth savagely at a note toa 
flat or too sharp, and scowl at you if ydu ' 
cough, or sneeze, pr move your feet. This 
English land lias not been without its*i 
white days — its high and glorioi^ festivals. 

1 say has been ; for, alas, of the opera ad 
a grand, glorious, national, fashionable hi- 
stitutiou, we may say, as of him whose 
sword is rust, and whoso bones ore dust; 

It wa^. The Grand Opera exists no more. I 
know there is an establishment in the vicinity 
of Covent Gai den — a sumptuous, commodious, 
brilliaut, and well-munaged theatre, where 
the best operas are given by tlie best singers, 
and iusti’umeiitalists. But 1 cannot call it tiib 
O pera. It can never be more to me than ^ 
Co vent Garden Theatre— Uie conquered, but># 
never to be tlie naturalised domain of It^ian ^ 
music. The ghost of 'Garrick jostles ; 
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ghost of FarinelU in Bow Street, and^ 
ti'om Mr. Lacy^e shop, in Wellington 
Street, the indignant Toices of Colman, 
Sheridan, Kenny, and O'Keefe, seem to be 
cryios to Bellini and Donizetti, Meyerbeer 
and Mozart, “What do yc hero?” What 
have traditions of maestri and macaroni, 
violins' and Vellutis, bass! and ballet-girla 
to do with a locality hallowed by the memory 
of the Great Twin Brethren, the two mighty 
English theatres of Coveut Garden and 
Drury Lane? I can fancy, drawn up in 
shadowy line opposite tlie grand entrance 
and sadly watching the carriages disgorging 
their aristocratic tenants, the by-gpoe wor- 
thies of the English stage. Siddons thiill- 
ing, O’Neill melting, Mundon exhilarating, 
Dowton convulsing, Kemble awing, Kean as- 
.tounding, Woffington enchanting, Yoiuig 
soothing, and Macready — ^not dead, haply, nor 
forgotten, nor unlliauked, but gone for all 
that — teaching and elevating, and humani- 
sing uS. About such a scene ’miglft tlit the 
disembodied spirits of the O. P. row ; of 
those brave days of old, when people went 
to wait for the opening of the pit door, at 
three p. m., and took sandwiches and case 
bottles with them ; when the engagement 
or non - engagemftit of a public favourito 
wf^ighed as heavily in the balance of towm 
curiosity, as the siege of a fortress, or the 
capture of a fieet ; when Shakspeare’s scenes 
found gorgeous reflections in Stanfield’s 
magic mirror; when actors (though rogues 
and vagabonds by act of parliament) 'were 
wonderfully respected and respectable, and 
lived in competence, ami had quiet, cosy houses 
ill Bloomsbury and Marylebon#, paying rales 
and taxes; serving on juries, and when they 
died found no mortuary eulogium in tlie 
columns of some slang Sunday newspaper, 
but were gravely alluded to in the decent 
lai'ge t} pe of a respectably sm;dl sized news- 
pajier, with a^ fourpenny stamp, as at his 
house in Buskin Street, “Mr. So-and-so, 
many years of the Theatre lioyal, Covont 
Gai’deu, and one of the overseers of the 
parish of Saint Roscius. Universally lamented. 
An attached husband and a tender father.” 
No 1 The opera cannot be in Oovent 
Garden to my mind. The opera should, and 
eau Wy be in Haymarket, over against 
palatiw Fall-MalL Come back then, Mr. Oosta; 
whom I hohor, to those cari luoghi. Come 
back baton, souflileurs’ cavern, loud bassoon, 
and a]il. Let us have, once more, the liiik- 
znan with his silver badge, and the guard of 
gron:idiers (1 mind- the time when it was a 
subaltern’s guard, and tlie officer had a free 
admission to the pit^ and lounged tremen- 
dous in Fop’s Alley iu his bearskin ^id 
golden epaulettes). Come back to the Hay- 
market, carriages that stopped the way, and 
BtruggUng footmen, and crowded crush room i 
Come back, and lot .not the walls of the grand 
opera be desolate, or the s})ider weave her 
web iu the yellow satin curtains — though 1 


believe they were taken down and sold in 
the last.4imters t . . , 

Only one section of the musical world, how- 
ever, was on view in tlie audionee part of the 
opera. Its working members were to be 
found behind the footlights ; nor could you 
learn much of their private or social habits 
even there. There are few duller, prosier, more 
I con^monplace HuenG.s than the green-room of 
a theatre ; and the artist’s foyer at an opera 
house is ordinarily the dullest'of Uie dull. A 
piima donna swallowing sherry-negus with 
an egg in it preparatory to her grand scena ; 
a basso stretching himself on tl]ecusliion.s of an 
ottoman, and yawning in an ecstacy of fatigue ; 
a tenor sulking in a comer because his aria has 
not been encored ; a baritone suffering from 
hoarseness, and exjicctoratmg and swallowing 
cough lozenges with disti^asing pertinacity ; 
a crowd of mysterious, snuffy,, musty old 
Frenchwomen witli handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads, pottering in comers with second- 
liand foi'eigiiei’s, who suull' more than they 
apeak, and spit more than they snuff: these 
lire the principal features of an operatic green- 
room. Yet, in the palmy days of opera-hats 
and opera-tights, there were few privileges 
more valued by the distinguished frequenters 
of the omnibus-box than that of the enti*6e 
behind the scenes. A door of communication 
I used to exist between (he omnibus-box and the 
]>enctralia of the coulisses ; and an atlowitt 
to lock it once cansivl a riot of the most 
fashionable dcsci“ij>tiou, in the time of 
manager Lajwrle, and tlic demolition of tlie 
door itself by a prince of the blood. There 
;u:e dandies yet \vho» would give — nut exactly 
their ears, but still something handsome — for 
the estimable privilege of wandering in a 
dingy, ruinous desert of wings and sei pieces 
and cobwebby I'af'ters ; of being Innstled and 
ordered out of the way by cariienters and 
scene-shifters in tlieir shirt-sleeves ; of 
stumbling over gas-pipes, tressels, and pew- 
ter pots ; and of being uncomfortably jammed 
up among chairs and tablcz, supernumeraries 
bearing sjicars and banners at one shilling per 
night, properiy men with blazing pans of red 
and blue lire, and pets of the ballet gossiping the 
llattest ol Hat gossip, or intent upon tnc salu- 
tary but, to a near bystander, rather incon- 
venient exercise known as “pumpinn,” which,' 
for the benefit of the uiunitiated, 1 ^y 
Tnention cousists in standing upon one 
leg, wliile another pet of tlie ballet pulls tho 
other leg violently up and down— * such 
pumping giving strength and elasticity to the 
muscles.' , 

Hie we away, therefore, to whex^B we ean 
see the operatic world to gr^er Ad- 
vantage. llere is Messrs. Octave and Pic- 
colo’s Music Warehouse. Let us enter and 
behold. 

In Regent Street is Mosm Octave, and 
Piccolo’s establishment;, the great Bourse, Of' 
High Change of the Are Mt^iea. Hard by, en 
one side, is Messrs. Bowdeypoor, Cutchein*i 
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poot, iintl WeaTerbad’fl India sliawl ■wiup®- 
hoiiBe, which keeps so many native artists 
at Belhi and Lahore employed day and 
night in designing fresh patterns. Hai'd hy, 
on the other is Miss Bticabracs great 
nick-nack shop, where a marquis might 
ruin himself in the purchase of poi'te- 
nionnaies, smelling-bottles, ioot]i})icka, dress- 
ing-cases, blafcting-books, French clocks, point 
lace, diamond pens, jewelled peuwi))era, ame- 
thyst card-cases, and watcliea no bigger than 
foLirpetiny- pieces. About four o’clock during 
the height of the London sesison, the road in 
front of these three sliopa — the shawl-shop, 
the music-shop, and the nicknack'shop — is 
blockiuled by a crowd of cai'iijiges, the very 
study of tlie armorial bearings on whose 

f auels is as good as a course of Clarke’s 
ntrod action to Heraldry, or Mr. riancho’s 
Pursuivant-at-Arras. Tiic parement is 
almost impassable for mighty' footmen, 
gravely lojinging, ns it is' the wont of 
mighty footmen to do ; the nir is perfumed 
witii pomatum and hair-powder, and the eye 
dazzled with plush, vivid aiguillettes, and 
gold lace. 

Tn Me.ssrs. Octave and Piccolo’s shop, 
among tlie grand, semi-grand, square, cottage, 
and cabinet pia.nofortes, the harmoniums, 
meiodioDs, accordeons, concevLiuns, and llu- 
tinas, the last new ballads, polkas, mazourkas, 
goins of the last opera, die,, decorated 
with flaming lithographs in coLturs; the 
slielve.s groaning beneath rausle-books arid 
opera scores, and ))ianoforto exercises, ainl 
treatises u])on sol-f:iing; among Erjii'd’s 
Inirps, and huge red and yellow concert 
posters, and plans of the boxes of the opera 
and beats at the Philharmonic; among cir- 
cnliirs from professors of music, who beg to 
infoi’ro the nobility, gentry, their friends, and 
the public that they h(ive just r<;tunied from 
the conlin^mt, or have removed their resi- 
dence to such and such a street, whoro they 
have resumed their course of in.stimction, or 
have some equally interesting instimction to 
give ; among portraits of musical celebrities, 
lithographed by the accomplished Al. Baugniel, 
Xiud concert tickets stuck in the frames of 
looking-glasses ; among all these multifarious 
objects there circulates a crow'd of countesses 
in lace, yea, and of duchesses oftentimes, toge- 
ther with representatives of musical wealth 
{chiefly female) of every degree, from tlie 
iVmceSs Perigordowski, who has come to 
Messrs. Octave and Co. to negotiate engage- 
ments with the stars of the Itiilian stage for 
her grand ball and concert next week ; from 
the Dowager Marchioness of ScrewtowH, who 
wants some one at Octave’s to i’ecomm«ndher 
a first-rate Italian singing master, who wrU 
tetack the juvenile Ladies HaiTiet and Geor- 
gina jSkittdint for five shiljings a lesson, she 
h/ivii»g'‘ recently dismissed weir former in- 
iltructdr, ^^gnor Kavioli, for gross miscon- 
6vLCt^ ck ' pawn^rokct^$ miplioate for some 
degrading article of wearing apparel, we 


believe boots^ having fallen from the wretched 
man’s liat, On the occasion of his last visit to 
Skinflint House.; from these pillars of the' 
titled world to plump rosy Mrs. Chippendale, 
who has ^‘musical evenings ” in the Alpha 
Koad, and wants a good accompanyist, mode- 
rate, a German not prefeiretl. They breathe ' 
so Wd, and smell so strong of smoke, and 
have such long hair, Mrs. C. says. Besides, 
they injure the piano so, and will insist at 
last upon playing a *■ sinfonia,” or a “ motive,’^ 
ora *■' pcna6e” of their own coin])osition, good- 
ness knows how many hundred bai‘S or pages 
long. Then there is Miss de Greutz, who is 
long, loan, pale, and spe^ctaclcd. She is a 
goveiness is Miss de Greutz', but has views 
towards professing singing on iui independent 
footing, and w'islie.s to ascertain Signor Paji- 
padaggi’s terms (he is the singing master in 
vogue), for a scrios of finishing lessons. 
Pappadaggi will have fifteen shillings a lesson 
out of hor, and bate never a stiver ; “ it soud 
be zi guecni,” he says ; and valijuit Miss de ' 
Greutz will hoard up her salaiy, and trot^ in 
her scanty intervals of leisure, to the signor’s 
pahU-ial residence in Ifyde Park Gardens ; 
and should you soiuo ludf-boliday afternoon 
pass the open window’s of Belinda House, 
tJayswater, it is protly certain that you will 
heal* the uudulating strains of a piano in sore 
distress (uot the jangling ia the 

schoolroom'' piano, where Miss €rip|>8 is 
massacreiug the Huguenots worse ‘ than 
ever they were on St, Bartholomew’s 
day), and some feebl6, though highly 

ornamented cadenzas, the wliich you may 
safely put down as Miss do Greiitz’s repe- 
tition of her last, or preparation for her iiext 
lesson. 

You may observe that the gentlefolks, the 
customers wlio come liere to buy, naturally 
resort to the counters, and besiege the obliging 
assistants ; these obliging poi son'^, whoai'e not 
In the least like other shop assistants, being 
singularly courh^ous, staid and unobtrusive in 
demeanour, and not without, at the same time, a 
reasonable dasli of independence, being in most 
cases sons of partners in the firm, or of 
wealtliy proprietors of other nsuslc ware- 
houses, who send tliem here, as the great 
restaurateurs in Franco do tlieir sons, to 
other restaurants, to acquire a knowledge 
of the business. They have a hard time'Of it 
simoug their fair customers ; a dozen voices 
caliing at once fur works, both vocal and 
instrumental, in three or four difrerent lan- 
guages ; one lady asking for the Odessa 
Pol&i, another for the SiiUna Waltz, a 
third for Have Faith in one anotlicr ; a 
fourth for L’Ange Bdehu, a fifth for an 
Italian aria, Sulla Pcqipa del mio Bi'ik, and 
a sixth for Herr Bompazek’s new German 
ballad, Schlick, schlick, schlick. Yet 
Messrs. Octave and Piccolo’s young men 
contrive ±o supply all tliese multifarious- 
demands, and take money, and give change, 
and indulge their customera with ' commer^- 
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dally scienHfio tthd Bentiiiieii^l, x^sqjiWtloiifl Ke ti&ed to play Hw harp in the 

upon tho merits of the htsb hoW soi^, and streetSf hitting on a little stool^ while his sister 
answer-^ which is thehaMesihusihess of all-^ went round with a hat for the coppers. They 
the iuuUmerable iquestious On subjects as say that Madame Fiorlture, the pristia donna, 
innumerable, addressOd to them not only by does not know a note of music, and that old 
the cuEitomers, but by the pi'ofesdonals who FHpauelli| the worn-out music-master. ofTatty- 
throng the shop. boys llents,ha8 to teach her every part she plays. 

The T^ofessiunals ! Where are they ? They Lk them say on, says Basserolyffe. So that 
gesticulate behind harps, or declaim from 1 sing on and sing well, what does it matter ? 
muSic'^ooIs, or congregate at tlie angles of He Is right. If he had sung at the Italian 
Erard’s grands. They may be heard of iu Opera — as William, in Black-eyed Susan, 
the back shop fantastically torturing musicjil was said to play the fiddle — like an 
instruments, iu the hope, perhaps, that some angel, there W'ould have been soon found wor- 
Euglish marquis, enraptiu'ed by their strains, thy people and astute critics to whispeiv- 
may rush from ^the titled crowd, and cry, Ah, yes, very sweet, but after all, he’s not an 
** Herr, signor, or monsieur,*’ as tlic case may Italian ! He is too sensible to change his name 
be, ^ write me six operas, teach all my family to Basserclifil or Basserolifficiui. He is content, 
'Ut five guineas per lesson, and at the ciid of a perfectly content, with making his four or 
ytox’, the hand of my daughter, Miss Clarissa, five thousand a year by singing at concerts, 
is yours.” They waylay the courteous pub- public aiid^ private, oratorios, festivals, and 
lishers, Messrs. Octave and Piccolo, in count- ihilharmome associations, in town and coml- 
ing-honaes — at doors — everywhere. OcUive try. It is perfectly indifferent to him at 
is a pleasant man, tall, an undeniable what species of eutertaiumeut he gets hin 
judge of port .wine, and rides to the fifteen guineas for a song. It may be at the 
Queen’s hounds. Piccolo is a dapper man, Queen’s piJacc, or in the large room of some 
who speaks scraps of every European vast provincial music hall. I will say this 
language, aud is supposed to have been madly for mm, how'ever, that while he have 
in l6ve, about the year eighteen hundred and the fifteen guineas (and quite right), if 
twenty-seven, withthegreat contralto, Madame those who employ him can pay, be will sing 
Ttostbiaii, whd' married, if you remember, gratuitously, aud cheerfully too, where rem 
Ptince Popadoehoff : he whd broke the bank need exists, and, for the benefit of a distressed 
at ^iden Baden, just before he shot himself i anylwdy, will pipe the full as melodiously as 
at 'Ems, in the year thirty-three. when his notes are exchaujjed by those of the 

Here ' is a gentleman just stepped out j Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
of a handsome brougham at Getave and land. He has a fine house ; he gives grand 
Piccolo’s door. His hair is auburn, curl- dinner parties ; ho is an exemplary husband 
itig and luxuriant; his beard and mous- and fatnef; jie has no serious care iu the 
tache ample, aud ,a monument to the genius of world, except for the day when bis voice 
hishairdresser; he is covered with jewellery ; will begin to fail him. “He is beast like 
his clothes are of the newe.st cut, and the that,” says Bambogetti, the c^'iiic of the 
most expensive m<atcria]s. He is perfumed ; musical world, striking the sounding-board 
the front df his shirt — lace and studs'^is of a pianoforte. 

'worth twenty guineas, and leaning from the But there has sidled into the shop, aud up to 

■windoW' of his 'brougham, you can descry a the urbane Mr, Octave, and held whispered con- 
kid-gloved hand, with rings outside the glove, verse with him, which converse has ended in 
a bird of pamdlse feather, aud the head of a a half shake of the head on Octave’s part, a 
King Charles’s spaniel. The hair, the beard, shrug of the shoulder, and a slipping of some- 
moustache, the jewellery, the shirt, the thing into the creature’s hand, a dirty, raggedy 
Ivrougham, the hlrd of Par.adi8e, and the shameful old man, iu a trailing cloak, wiQi ai^ 
King Charles all belong to Orpheus Basser- umbrella that would seem to have the pahiy 
elyB^ fiehionablc singer of the day. as well as the hand tl\at holds it. Tliis u 

3owlb^g people, envious people, crooked- Gaddi. About the time that the allied sov^ 
minded people, of course, aver that Basserclyffe reigns visited England, after the battle df 
i*oars ; that he sings out oftuiie; that be doesn’t Waterloo, Teodoro Gaddi was the gi*eat 
sing as well as formerly ; that he can’t sing at Italian tenor, the king of tenors, the empei^r 
all ; that he has a fine voice, but is no tub- of tenors. He was more largely paid 
siciau ; tliat be eon read at sight well enough, Earimdli, affd more insolent than OuzzohS 


say about , professionals f They say Joe dors to tempt him to their courts. ^ He san|^‘ 
Nigditingale’s mother (he {needed Basser- and the King^s Theatre was in raptures. 
clyffe as fashionable), kept a coal aud ^lotato was the idol of routs, the admired eff ladi^ & 
shed in Bermondsey ; yet he made twenty chip hots and ^g-ofmutt'on sleeves ; he 
thousand pounds, and married a baronet’^ weeks at the countr^^ats of lordii ; 

daughter. They say Ap LleWellyn, the hairpowder and Hessian boots'; of hi|^*-collal^a! * 
harpist’s name is not Ap; Or Llewellyn, but coats and Cossack ti'OUSersl^ 

Levi, aud that he is not a Welshman at all, the Courier, the Bay, the Kewi^ and^eBeUe ^ 
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Assembl6e. Tliere is no King’s Thet^tre noii<r. 
There are no routs, leg-of-mutton sleeves, or 
chip hats left. No” Couriers to prais^, ho 
ladies to ^mire, no lords to -iuvite. There is 
no Teod<lro Gaddi, nothing but old Gaddi, the 
,sliabby, broken-down old beggarman, who 
Kauj^'. about the music shops ana jmofessional 
people’s houses. If you ask Gaddi the cause 
of his decadence, he lifts .up his hands, ^nd 
says piteously, ma fauiille, my dear, ma 
faniilfe but as he notoriously turned all 
his sons out of doors, and broke li is daughters* 
hearts, you can’t exactly believe that story. 
Gaddi’s voice is quite broken and ruined now; he 
is immensely old, and pitiably feeble, but he is 
full of vitality, and is ia shameless a beggar os 
the Spanish mendicant with the arquebus, that 
Gil Bias met. If yo^ happen to know Gaddi 
it LB very probable that, descending your stairs 
some morning, you. will ilnd him, cloak, um- 
brella and all, sitting somewhere on the bot- 
tom flight. ^ “ I have come,” ho says, “ I, 
Gaddi. I die of hunger. 1 have no charbons, 
my dear ; give me twopence ; ” or, repo.siug 
^quietly in your bed, you may find the curlains 
at the bottom thereof diawn on one side, luid 
be aware of Gaddi, and of his voice mum- 
bling, ** Twopence, charbons, Gaihli. I knew 
your father, I have supped with George 
Quatre ; 1, Gaddi.” It is singular th<at though 
Gaddi is always complaining of hunger, he is 
almost as continually eating a pie — a hiige 
veal pie ; and as lie munches, lie begs. ’ Tis 
ten to one that half an hour after yon have 
relieved him, you will meet with a friend who 
will tell you “ old Gaddi called on me this 
morning, and asked for tw'opeiice. He was 
eating a pie. He said that Iio was starving, 
and liad no coals, and that he knew my 
^thcr.” Gaddi has known evei 7 body ’8 father. 

A quiet-looking gentleniuu with a sallow 
couiiteuaiice, and bearing a roil of music in 
bis hand, has entered the music warehouse 
while we have been considering Gaddi. He 
bas a profoundly fatigued, worn-out, eniiuy6 
expression pervading his whole appearmicc, 
fiis lustreless black hair is listless, so ai'C bis 
small hands, on one of which glisten diamonds 
of price. His limp hat is negligently tlirown 
Xa&er than superposed on the buck of his 
b^ad. lie dangles a listless glove, nlid plays 
with a limp watch-chain ornamented with 
^uUy valuable breloques ; his eyes ai‘e half 
closed, and he yawns wearily. His chief care 
seems to be for the butt-end of a powerful 
cigar, which he has left, in deference to English 
p^Jndices but evidently with much rcluc- 
tajice, on the railing outside the shop. He 
casts a UiigcriDg look at this remnant tlirough 
Ibe, plate .glass windows, and twhldles ms 
bs^Uess ' lingers aa though the beloved weed 
y^e yet between his digits. Who may tliis be? 

Pnlpetti, not the great English, nor 
evi^ii biily the , great Itidian, but the great 
, :^nm*; .the finest ^Edgardo m tl^e 

the unnyalled Elvn-o: the unap- 
pi^o^hpdfQtellQ; the pride of the Scala and 


I the i^ehice, the Pergola, and the Xtallcns j. the , 

I cynosure of Berlin and Vieniij^ and Si J^et^s* 
burg j the decorated of foreign ord^ ^' the 
millionniui'e ; the Gaddi of tb-day. 

So much glory (more than a couquerdt'i), 
so much gold (more than u Hebrew banker’s), 
has this listless person earned by his delightful ' 
art. I am not going to say that ho is over- 
paid. 1 would walk ten miles fasting to be 
nresent at one opera in which he performs. 
You cannot resist him. You hang on bis' 
notes, and your heart keeps time with them. 
And when he has finished you must needs • 
dap your hands till they be sore, and yell 
bravos till you be hoarse, for you cafi’t 
help it. 

Polpetti will not go the way of Gaddi. He 
has bought a fine estate in Italy, some say an 
island, some sa^ a province, whither in a few 
months he will retire to enjoy the ample fortune 
he has amassed in strange lands — from the 
banks of the Neva to those of the Thames 
— from the Po to the Potomac — from Liver- 
pool to Lisbon. Twenty yeaia since, and 
Giaciiito Pol[>etti was an olive-fiiced, lad, 
running meanly clad among the vines ^d 
olives and staring white houses, and dusty laia$8 
of an Italian county town, lie had an uncl^ 
perhaps — a snuffy old aV)bate, fond of giirli^^. 
and olives, and sour wine, who wore a rusty 
soutane, and carried a sky blue i^brdla,and 
could read nothing but his breviary, and not 
much of thtit. His uncle’s cross old , :l^ouser 
keeper may have taught him to read, ai^ at 
ten lie may Jiave been consigned to the simp- 
board of a tailor or the farm-house of a .^uc- 
grower, till it was discovered tliat he bad a 
voice — ^and a beautiful voice too -r^ wliicli 
caused his promotion to a badly-washed 8ui> 
plice and the choir of the church ; hla wocal 
duties being varied by swinging a censer and 
tinkling a bell, and making the various genur 
flexions which the service of the mass 
demands. He might have grown up, and 
gone back to the tailor or the* vine-grower, or 
have degenerated into a sacristan, a dii’ty 
monk, with bare feet and a cowl, full of bla^ 
bread and sausages, or an abbale like his uncle, 
with a rusty soutane and a sky-blue umlirella, 
but for a neighbouring magnificp, the .Count 
di Nessuno-fieuaro, who had no money, but 
considerable influence ; who condescended to 
patronise him, and procured his admission 
into the Conservatoire of Milan. A weary 
time he had of it there. A wearier still when 
singing for starvation wages at the smaller 
provincial towns of Italy. A weariest whon 
I he fell into the hands of a grasping speculator 
I who starred” him at Paris, and Milan, and 
'Venice, paying him niggardly, and forcing 
him tp work the rich mine of his youtliful 
voice as though the ore would never faiL 
But he emancipated himself at last, and went 
to work in earnest for himself. The last ten 
I years have been one long triumph, and 
I Jupiter Saccest! has found In him no unwilling: 
iDaiia^ .He will satire with his juilliopd 
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ab^te (\rliQ tiv«a still) as rich as m English ^^c&demy of Masic. She comes backed sings 
tohop, aitd b mld , a mausolemn over the florid scenaa. Send lier tcr^taly, cry 

grave of the eroes old housekeeper, aud lead with one voice her relations and friends. To 
a joviab simple-minded happy life among his Italy she goes, .and from Italy she returns, and 
old' khidred and friends : now exhibiting the comes out at the opera or at one of the fashion* 
diamond cross tliat the Czar of Itussia gave able morning concerts. She sings something 
him, and now the golden snuff-box presented with a great deal of ornament, but in a very 
to him by the Kaiser of Austria. .J>o Hot let small voice : you may hear the rustjingof the 
us be too ha^ upon the " cdufoundecl music paper, ;ia she turns the leaves, wit!) far 
fomgners '* who come here to sell theii* more distinctness tlian her song. She goes 
,crotchotB and quavers for as much gold as in again, after this coming out, and is heaft of 
they will fetch. Only consider how many next year at the Sneyggiesgrade Mechanics’ 
million pounds sterling a year we make by Institution; and soon afterwards she sonsitily 
spuming shirts and welding iron for the con- mairies Mr. Solder tlic ironmonger, and gives 
founded foreigners ; how many millions of up singing altogether. « 
golden pennies, our travelling countrymen Prima donna upon prima donna— never 
turn by cutting canals, and making railroads, ' ending, still beginning, none of them can oust 
steamers, suspension bridges, in lauds where from thuirthroiies the four or five blue ribbons 
we oui’sclves are but “confounded foreigners.” of melody, wlio go on from yeai’ to year, still 
If I have dwelt somewhat too lengthily and electrifying, still enchanting, still amazing us : 
discursively upon the male illustrations of the none of them can touch the Queen : the Semi- 
musical world, I beg that you will not. suppose raiuis of Song : whose voice no more declines 
that the fairer denizens of that harmonious than her beauty, whose beauty tJiaii her 
sphere neglect to visit Messrs. Octave and grace, whose gi-ace than her deep pathos, 
Piccolo’s shop. Prime Donne abound, even and soulful deckinatiou aud glorious delivery, 
more than-Primj TJomini. Every season pro- Ah, lovers of music, your aviaries may be full 
daces a score of ladies, SigiioRis, Madaines, of nightingales aud swains, English and 
HlideinoiseUes, aud Fraus," who are to do' foreigii, black, wliite, and pied; but, believe 
great things : who come out and go in with me, the woods will bo voiceless for long, long 
gveat rapidity. Yonder is Maduine Digitalis, after the Song shall have abdi- 

wie sings superbty ; but she is fifty, and fat, cated her throne and lou.seiied the silver corIs' 
and ugly. “ Bah ! yawn the habitui^H. The of her liai'j) of glory. 

Digitalis is passed. She is rococo. Give us For all, however, little MissLarke, the fair- 
soiuething new.” Whereupon starts up Ma<Je- haired Euglt-^h prima tlonua, holds her own 
moiselle Crimea Okolaka from Tartary {said manfully. Her namo is Larke, aiul she .sin^.;s " 
to be a run-away serf of the Czar, and to have like one; and her voice is as pure as her 
been thrice knouted for refusing to sing duets kmc. This brave little woman has run the 
with the Grand Duke Constantine) the new 1 gauntlet through all the brakes and LUickeL.s, 
soprano. But Mademoiselle Crimea (she with j and jungles, and deserts, where “devouring 
the purple velvet mantle aud primrose tygers lie,” of the musical world. LowIiin,*fes 
bonnet bantering Polpetti in the comer), was her young ambition’s ladder, aud now 
screams, and §ing 3 sharp, and pronounces that she has attained the topmost round, she 
Italian execrably ; and the Ixabitues declare does not turn her back on the ladder, 
that she won’t do, and that she is nothing Scorning tlie base degrees 

after all but the same Miss Criramins of the By which she did ascend. S3o Ca:aar did — 

Koval Academy, who fkiled in Adalgisa six But so does not Mi.ssLarke. She is honorably 
years ago, and has been abroad to improve proud of the position she has gained by her 
and denationalise her name. The rage among own merits and good conduct ; butsheaings 
the ladies who can sing for beiug Prime , with as much cquauimity belox’e royalty, as 
Dobi!I, is greater than that among attorneys’ she was wont to do at the Suaggles^rade lu- 
clerks for playing Hamlet. Octave and Pic-, stitution, aud has ever a helping hand for 
colo are besiegcfl at the commencement of those beneath her who are struggling aud 
every season by cohorts of foreign ladles, all weak. There is my darling litlleljarke by Uie 
with the highest recommendations, all of grand pianoforte, blooming in piiikmuslin, with 
whom have been mentioned in the most en- a neat morocco music case in her huind. Mr. 
thusiastic terms by M. Berlioz, M. F6tis, and Piccolo has a whole list of engagement^, 
the other gi*eat musical oracles of the conti- metropolitau and provincial, for her ; from 
nent, and all of whom desire ardently to sing aristocratic soir6es to morning concerts j anq 
at the Pliilharmonic or before her Majesty, she has a list at home of engagements she hm. | 
The manager of the opera plays off half a dozen herself received, which she must consult be- 
spunouH Prime Donne during the months of fore she can accept more. Go on and prosper,. i 
March and April, keeping the trumps for the little Larke. May .your sweet voice kst 
height of' the season. £id not only to the j thousand years ! , ^ 

continent is this prima dbnna rage confined. But the crowd thins in.Messrs* Oetiavd and 
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PiipoblolHj eiiop y the twriagfts drive awey te 
the poirV ; theproffessiouala go home to' diouer 
or to drees for eveuiug concerts ; and as I 
saoirter away, and listen to the strains of a 
' German band in Beak Street, niingling with 
the jarring zniustrelsy of some £thio])ianSere- 
naders in Golden Square, lam obliged to con- 
fess that the cursory view I liave taken, of 
• the musical world, is but an opusculai'onc after 
Jill — that I have but described a worldling 
having a dozen worlds within it. 

LOBSTERS. 

** Lobsteks ! ” There is a wiile-mouthcd 
fellow ci'ying them before my door at this 
moment How little docs lie know what 
lobsters really are ! All he thinks of is the 
profit he shall get if he succeeds in selling a 
lew of the stale, flaccid, waUr-logged, long- 
tailed crustaceans that All his basket. And 
yet he has the face to call then- “ Fine Nor — 
ro — way lob — stcra ! ’* 

“ The remembrance of a good diiinei*,” says 
a great French gastronomer, “atones for twenty 
fasts.” This is mere enthusiasm. The 
more I recal one good dinner the more I 
ilesire to have another. Having breakfasted, 
lunched, and supped — J had almost said dined 
-—on /lol lobsters, at Mr. Plumbly's comfortable 
little inu at X^h*esli water, it is no satisfaction to 
me to think of tliat happy time when the 
fellow at my door displays Ids uusavoiuyi 
wares. So far from deriving consolation 
from the reinenibraiice, this rogue’s j»resent 
demonstration adds pr)ignancy to my regret, 
and I exclaim with Dante, 

TIio gruatCftt if all woea 
Is to icniiud us ol our huppv days 
In niisviy, 

I should be guilty of hypocri'^y if I 
were to pretend to care for lobsters on any 
ground but such as are purely ap[)otitic. 
Morally, 1 look upon lobsters ns occupy- 
ing a very low grade in the scale of animals. 
They are a kind of marine Muscovites, 
bristling with rage against every one, — fierce, 
hard, horny, and pugnacious, always tearing 
and rending something, and losing their 
limbs with as much iiidiffeKince as if they 
belonged to some salt-water Czar. Then, 
they not only get into rows themselves, but 
are often the cause (brandy and water 
combining), of other people getting into 
rows. ‘ If you ' wish for evidence of their 
pugnacity, look at their claws. One of them 
is always a great deal smaller than the 
otlrer. , Obaeiwe the left claw w’ith which the 
lobster (like a human being sptvmng) wards 
ofl* the blows aimed at him ! Examine the 
right, or striking claw! That which now 
garnishes the dexter limb is not the real, 
original oheliform, but a supplementary pair 
oP^ncew, thrown off long ago in some mid- 
night Bubinariiie brawl. In case ol* emer- 
gency your thoroughbred lobster parts with 
a claw with as little concern as a man tearing ' 


the tail of his coat In a hect]^ wK^' « mad .. 
buU'is.after him. Tite late Sr leoac 
who used to tell a great humber of odd series, 
was once witness, he said, to a tendfle batldp 
between two armies of lobsters in the harbour- 
of Halifax, in Nova Scotia. They fought, he, 
declared, with so much lory that the sea* 
shore was strewn with their claws. Sir Isaac 
was the admiral on the station, and ever after- 
wards, whoii he saw a lobster, he pointed 
to the d'lsparity between the claws in corro- 
boration of his story. Having mentioned that 
locality, in connection with lobsters, let me 
describe how 1 liave assisted in catching them 
there. 

About three miles south of the town of 
Halifhx, on the western side of the harbour, 
a creek indents the laud, which is called the 
North-west Arm.. Owing to its rocky bottom, 
lobsters resort there in vast numbers, and 
the shallowness of the water makes the 
creek a comjdcte preserve, where you 
are always sure of game. The ordinary 
trap, a lobster-pot, is not used in Npva 
Scotia, a fai’ speedier mode of capture bemg • 
adopted. On a cloudy suranier’s night, 
when the tide is at the full, and. the lobsters 
are dose in-shore, you ])ut out your boat md'\ 
coas( along in four or five feet water. Eackr 
fisherman is nrnied with a long pole, like a 
clothes-prop, iier-fcctly straight, urah a prong; 
about six inches deep at one extremity. In , 
the bow of tbe boat is a huge gridiron, upon 
Avhich a coarse kind of dieatbing. .called 
shingle, commonly employed in the Interior of 
cottage rooling, is set on lire ; burning slowly, 
and giving out a strong, red light. It is held 
tirmly over the side ; the boat being a good deal 
tilted towards tlie shore, and every eye cast 
downward to penetrate the water. The 
light in the grating rov^eals hundreds of 
lobsters scudding along tho rocky floor 
ill their sbining black armour. The ILsU- 
ennau carefully insei’ts his weapon in the 
water, and continues to lou^r it till the 
prong is only few inches above tho back 
of the lobster he has selected ; he then 
drives the pole down with all his might, and 
— if he h(p( not been deceived in his aim, in 
which c:ise his arm is jarred up to the 
sliouhler blade for his piiins. — succeeds in 
in’evocably jamming his prey in tho 
groove and iQ’tiug it into the l^at. With 
a good light, a quick eye, a ste:idy hand, 
and a litilo dexterity, a fl.sberuiau need 
Bohlom miss his mark ; and so numerous are 
the lobsters that 1 have seen as many as from 
Ibrty to fifty caught iu this manner in the 
course of lui hour. Indeed, to catch a boat- 
load in tho course of an evening’s sport 
is no uncommon event, and I reomlcct tliat 
one night, being very heavily laden, we gut 
tired of carrying our prize any furiher, and 
gave them in charge of a sentry outside tho ■ 
garrison, desiring him to let tlie captain of the 
guard know that we had left him a seiitry- 
' box full of lobsters for his breakfast. Tliat 
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these delicflcies were sufifictcntly abnndant in 
tlmt part of the world maj i>e inferi'ed from 
the fact that the ordinary market price for a 
g^od-sized lobster was only a ht^lfj>dnny eoF»< 
rency. Conceive then the unutterable dismay 
of a lobster-lover from Nova Soolia stopping 
in the Haymarket, IioruioTi, and mildly in- 
qiiidng the price of his £ivuimte food. ** Oh, 
5r,” replies the shopman cheorliilly, lobsters 
is cheap to (la 3 r ; I can let you have that *ere 
splendid feller 'for three uud-six ! ** “There 
was a time/' murmura the Nova Scotian, 

when 1 might have had seven dozen for the 
money.” 

liet us suppose our lobster caught, and put 
to dejilh. Boiling alive seems to be a very cruel 
process^bnt is lur less cruel than it ap])cai*s to 
be. I question indeed, ii there be any cruelty 
in it. The loss of the precious Umbs, so 
lugubriously deplored, is, as wo have seen, 
soaively felt by a long-tailed shell-tish. To 
discover a vital part beneath his homy cara- 
pace is a matter of some difficulty, and a 
Knife unskilfully wielded might only wound 
without killing ; whei'eas suffocation by boil- 
ing water is instantaneous death. Don't be- 
lieve a word of the legend about lobsters 
screaiuing in the cauldron : in the first place 
they haven't time to seream — in the next, they 
have no voices. A lobster's scream, a swan's 
dying song, the pelican's substitute for her 
^api iiig's breakfast, the suicide of the scor- 
pion, and the self-cremation of the ])h(mux, 
all beVoiig to Legendary Natural lIisto^y^ 
At all events, if you want to eat a lobster, you 
must boil him alive— 1 use the masculine 
gender advisedly ; for a lion loimtor is not 
worth her salt. If you suffer him to <Ue 
a natural death beiore you consign him 
to the boiler, what is the consequence ? | 
A pale, atlennutcd creature, having no' 
apidng in Ills tail, with a yielding cai’u^iacc, 
and listless claws (tliose claws once so vigor- 
ous), aud wealing a general sickliness and 
ghostliness of aspect, presents himself for your 
aupper. Is it wortli while wasting the oou- 
teiils of your cruets on such an animal 1 
Common sense at once replies iu a brief and 
stern negative. But if Nature lias endowed 
you with luuxler attributes and keener peiv 
ceptioua, let your cook (if you are unwilling 
to run the risk yourself), boldly seize the 
heaviest and most activa of the lot aub-^ 
uiitMhl for sacrilice— a fellow with a shell 
whose blue-blackness rivals the raven's wing 
— UDSjiotted and uubruised, aud plunge 
him into the bubbling cauldron. The next 
time you see him how different from his con- 
gener wlio died of neglect iu Uie well-boat. 
Not a grain of his weight is diminished, the 
elasticity of his tail is as strong as ever, the 
grasp of his pincers impossible to unlock, 
his coat armour like adamant ; and for 
his colour, coiopound the hues of a life-' 
guardHiuaii’s uniform, a gleam of Yesuvius 
in eruption, a Tom Thumb geranium, one 
of Dauby’s sunsets, a G6aut rose in folli 


^ bloom, with a spinelle, ruby from the cup 
of Jeineheed--4U»d you may possibly arrive 
at A feeble imitation of the jovial glow in 
lithieh, like unto a garment, he is* now en- 
wrapped. Nqw is the time to read Shakes- 
peare after our own commentary, and ex- ' 
claim, “ Fis^ fish, how art thoufieshificdl’^ 
Like genius, lobsters can never be tho- 
rougliiy appreciated until after death. Their 
gt'eatoat glory is posthumous. Suppose his ' 
claws disjointed aud broken— not smashed, as 
often happens— his body carefully twisted 
from his tail, and both displayed by the sharp 
incision of a knife ; suppose the disjecta mem- 
bra synimetrically grouped ; then* let him 
be brought in to be dressed. After what 
fashion diall this be done 1 Shall we tell the 
cook, when we have gazed oiir fill as he lies 
there, like C'hnstabcl, in his lovelineHS, to 
take him back to the kitchen, release him 
from his armour, chop him fine, his liver 
and all that is edible within liim, inooi*- 
porate him with egg and crumbs, aud roll him 
up into balls with a seasoning of salt, mace, 
and cayenne pepper, which, when fried a 
delicate brown, sliail mialify him to appear 
as a dish of rissoles 1 Shall we have him 
minced aud boiled up with Madeira, vine- 
gar, grated nutmeg, sail aud popper, and 
deluged with melted butter cunningly 
fiavoured with anchovy and yolks of eggs, iu 
which condition he shall bear the name of a 
buttered lobster 1 Shall wo stew him after 
the Irish fashion, or curry liiiii in the 
Anglo-IinUan manner, or scollop him, or 
distribute him in patties, or prepare him as 
an omelette in the artful manner now prac- 
tised in the kitchen of the Traffdgar, at Green- 
wich ? 

I We might onler any of these thin^ 

I to be done, aud out of every trial the 
lobster would emerge triumphnut ; yet 
we shouki not have eaten our lobster 
projiei'ly. “I know what you mean,” says 
the staiid-np supper-eater or sci'ambling pic-*' 
nic caterer, “ you recommend him in a 
salad ; a loiter salad, you know, and cham- 
I {ingiie and chat — that's the way ! ” Not tn 
' a salad, I gravely reply. As much salad wit/i 
him as you please ; but if you want the Jsalad 
to be tough, and the lobster tasieless, mix; 
them together ; if not, keep them apart, and* 
let one se^vo as a reiish to the other. For 
my own part 1 can do without any of the 
adjuncts quoted by the stand-up suiiper- 
eater. I admire a sadad by itself— champagne 
should bo Lli'unk in the whirl of gay society^ 
aud chat is for the cosy tdte-iIrtCte anywhere ; 
but nothing in my opinion ought to interfere 
]>et ween man and lobster, save and except afow 
glasses of Fast India Madeii*a. My method 
is this : 1 take the wliole of my tali and miuoo 
it finely; and scoop out all my liver— if 1 am* 
left to deal with a fine hen, I do not^ of 
course, neglect the oornl — and combine f 
gently, not with spoon, but with finger 
I thumb, I strew « little ealt; two drops 
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of yiiieg4r ; li^fa shower of cayenne^ 
enou^ to'tiDge th^egjBIleral:BttrGac^^ aiidtwo 
— or ^hj?ee, if jou Bke-rlarg® table-apoonafol 
of tile <iglio di Nizza, (provide^l ^ou. 

cotO ge^ it 4f not, oil from Lucca or Florence) 
1 now. mix for five minutes and do not 
IbUpw- Guy's recommendation about > tlie 
cpcumber at least ' I hope not — >for 1 sit' 
dWn quietly, and, with a silent friend, 
nat what 1 have prepared, moistening ^oo* 
qasio^liy ^Ith Mmlelra, and reserving the 
claws for conversation, 

Fating a lobster in this way, I look at his 
empty shell,' and say with Malcolm, that 
**aobliiug in bis life became him like the leav-^ 
iug it" This may appear ungrateful ; but 
as 1 said before, 1 Oaiiiiot praise my lobster 
morally. What right had he, merely to 
gratify his ' own pngoacioua propensities, 
U» deprive me of the pleasure of eating^ 
two large claws instead of one ? iJcixn* 
pal's his conduct with that of the crawfish, a 
member of his own family, -^during the pro«- 
oess of moult, or, as it is learnedly termed, 
eedysis ! The struggles which that auimal 
makes to render itself fitter for the table are 
reeily sublime : its sole anxiety being to leave 
nothing behind ; its wretchedness of mind at 
casual dismemberment can scarcely be con^ 
ceived. At this period," says a distinguished 
naturalist, ** the crawfish (Astaciis fiuviatiUs), 
becomes very restless, the symptoms of in- 
quietude iucreosiug in pro[K>rtiou as tliei 
time for emancip^ibion draws nigii. It rubs 
oue of its legs against the other, and finally 
thi'ows itself on its back. In that situation 
it beguis to shake and swell itself out, till 
it tears the membrane which coniiccts the 
cai'apace with the abdomen, and b^in^Vto 
raise tlie former: then it rests awhile. > 'Al- 
ternations of agitation and rest eaicceed%aoh< 
other at intervals of longer or shorter dura<^ 
tion," &C. What other reason can there be for 
sdltiiis resUessness, this inquietude, this violent 
internal struggle, but the consciousness that,< 
unless he turns himself out a complete 
crawfish, he is of no estimation in the eyes of 
cooks ? It is this perfection of form, this 
heroic struggle to become j^d, that iimkos 
your Belgian crawfish worth nia twenty francs 
m the Brussels market. 1 am not allading, 
oC coume, to those miserable rliltle creatures 
which only serve for garnish, but to animals 
some two feet in length (feelers included) that 
are to be found in aqueous haunts bordering' 
the river Meuse, in the neighbourhood of 
Dinant, Philip^viUe, and Florence. 

•These crawfish ore worthy specimens of 
their race, and how delectable they are to 
the palate let those declare, who^ like my- 
self^ pave fed on them at the restaurant of 
l>u Bas the younger in the aforenamed city 
o£ Brasaels. ' He advises you, and 1 think 
be is rigiit, to aid their deglutition bv a 
of. iihiue wine but a something called 
. which has juniper fi>r its basis, 
is m unpleasing succedaneum. It was my 


ipteqtiou when this orustaceous theme ^mvhied 
me, to have gone into the subject at grehter 
lengti), but what remains to be said of those^ 
inteimtstlng decapods, the sea and land crahv 
must be i^eserved for some other occasion; 

. AN OLD PORTRAIT FROM THE 
HAGUE. 

Hsilb is an old portrait of our old friend tha 
Englishman, painted by an unknown hand at' 
the Hague, and given to the [mblic in the year 
seveixtecn hundred and forty-seven. Strolling' 
about the narrow streets, near the great 
library of the G4tievldve in Paris, noticing the 
E^lovenly students making their way to and from 
the Ecole du Droit, and glancing at the books 
arranged upon shelves along the dead walls; 
a saunterer (himself an Englishman), was 
suddenly stopped by two little yellow volumes 
in I very bad condition, label led “LetbiHJSftor 
les Anglois et Fraii 9 ois;i" He invested 
seventy-five centimes, and becatne the happy: 
possessor of two very curious portraits 
] tainted one hundred years aga It is mostr 
probable that when these volumes w^re 'fijrst? 
liistributcd in Paris from the library 
Plume d'Or of the elder David, theycreah^ 
some sensation. < l 

It appears from them, that our grea^ 
great grandfathers had a reputation "abrOsul' 
for magnificence among the iioliilit^^i'litld'' 
for the abundant supply of neesmsaries'^n-^ 
joyed by the ootumunity. They were’ t also 
held to be proud to a detestable pitch; to bi 
insolent to strangers, and to be generally rudn 
and gross in their manners. Tliey wei^e biwve^' 
yet Bodisiuclnied to engage in war that the tirie 
of captain was with tlmni one of reproaohj'rig-t 
ntfyiug usually au adventurer — as the title of 
abbe was given to any loose hypocrite in 
Fi-anoe'-^yet they had the courage to perform 
a good action, and to follow their own good^ 
sense, even when it was at war with equven^ 
iional usage. The. liberty which th^ enjoy^’ 
made them independent in all asaira, and.^ 
prevseuted tliem from exhibiting a slavish de^^^ 
ference towards the nobility. In this wi^ 
the broad -outUnes of our great great grand* 
fathers' pm*trait8 wore drawn by the unktiown 
artist at the Hague. But his details, drawn froni 
porsoiml obsoi'valimi, form the most curious 
pai-t of his }Hcture. It must be remembered' 
that the |x>rtrait-paiuter's brush is a huudred 
ysiirs old. 

The happy character of on Englishman is a 
mixture 6f common sense and idleness, fie*’ 
has genterally some imagination ; but hia’ 
imagination is like the hard coal heburus-** 
it gives out more heat than light. He seldoaf 
goes abroad to seek hia fortune ; and it may 
be said, to the credit of the few who do ven- 
ture, ^lat not one of them ever succeeds. 
There are, however, excellent scientific men, 
aud fine writers iu Enghmd, and the English- 
man pretends that his countrymen are more . 
advanced in scientific pui-suits than any other 
nation, lu business he has neither the viva- 





cifcy of -Oie IVeTli^li merchant, aor the par- ^hopmohr** appeals 4;o me to be only the 


fortune, even though he might douhla it by It il a pity that instead of his ^*houmour** the 
remaining at^his counting-hOuse. As a work^ Engliehman has not had a native Molidre to 
mnu' he has, and justly, a ^ocd reputation, cure him of some of his absurdities;; — for 
He e:tcels in clockmaking, in upholstery, in instance^ of his contempt for the mt of ^tSie 
' saddle-making, and in other trades 'which I world. Yat there is some excuse for the 
• cannot at the moment call to mind ; but he sombre characterof the Englishman, since his 
docs not excel in the making of cutlery — being histoiy is so full of horrors, that his greatest 
clumsy and inelegant. As an agricultnrist poet; Shakspeare, has been able to dnunatiBe 
he is always to be seen in a close cloth coat, most of it in tragedies. The Englishman has 
I plush breeches, top-boots, welNcovered with not much taste for music. He is delighted 
spurs, riding invariably at ~ full gallop, with the noise of trumpets, and it is amusing 
The Englinlmikn is, however, always well to watch liim at one of his fashionable con- 
dressed— a prool of his prosperity, since his certs. He looks grave and awkward : being 
clothing is, with him, a sccou<lary eousidex’a- in a pkice wliore he can neither play nor drink, 

' tion to his food. and where only modest women are to be seen ; 

I (that is to say, I the Portrait Painter at but at his choeol.ite-honse (wJiicIj is raoredis- 
tho Hague) must own one fiict at once — ^the tinguiahed than the colfee-house), he is moody 
beauty of theEnj'lish woman (loos not touch me. and silent also. He drinks for the pleasure 
' She is always fair — almost white. Hera is a of drinking, and Bometimea he remains at a 
beautiful face without eX])re8sion. It is never dnnking party so long, anjl biscomes so wdld, 
animated. I-see a hundred beautiful women, that he will make a bet to kill the first man 
I but I do not know ten pretty ones. To me he meets in the street ; and he will take care 
the Englishwoman’s great oharm is that | to win his wager. Two young men have been 
•modesty or sweet timidity, which sends the hanged lately for indulging in tliia kind of B]»ort 
hloc^ to her cheek at every turn, and low'ers — ^yet, occasionally, he is a civil and sobre 
, «yelid constantly. She is always tall, has | gentelmen”. 

, k':iiabie presence, and enjoys the a<lvautage of The Englishman always walks fast ; and a 
'^hig, genersdly, richly dressed. Bui dhe has walk is one of the chief pleasures of ;ui 
■(dhe greart fault, that is, the neglect of her KngUshvvoman. She w^alks straight forward 
^^teelh— a jieglect the more to be deplored, with two or three female friends, seldom 
, eince shse^ is accuiitomed to eat a great quan- speaking, never looking aside, I have never 
tity of meat and very little bread.. The seen an Engliahwoman sit upon the grass or 
'patches she wears give her a coquettish look, pick a flower ; nor have 1 ever heard tho 
though she is not a coquette. She has the faintest murmur of a song escape from Iror 
wqmtation of a sweet disposition and a tender lips. She always walks out in broad day- 
heait; but her want ot occupation weakens j light— probably because she can be best seen 
her understanding, making lier curious and theuK yet, notwithstanding this habit, and 
credulous, and fond of astrology. her love ofwearing patches, she appeai-s to be 

. She has the hrusquerio of her race ; so. perfectly ignorant of coquetry, and never to 
that she WjH suddenly make a vow to marry imderstauu for a moment that she can be 
die first man she meets in the street, and this beautiful. So modest does she appear, that 
man she will absolutely accept os her husband. I often feel inclined to tell her she is pretty, 

' In this kind of violence may be yet seen a for the simple pleasure of giving her a bit of 
remnant of that ferocity which is the charao- news. The' Englishman does not accustom 
teristic of her blood. her to that g;illaiitry which Frenchmen pay 

, To return to the Englishman, It may be to women, — therefore slie is not so keenly on 
ssld of him that he has tlie characteristics of the look-out for compliments. I have known 
' the -various races mixed up in his veins. Ho a distinguished English gentleman call for 
drinb^ like the Saxen ; he loves hunting like pipes and tobacco inmiediately after dinner, 
the Hanes ; he cheats and plays false witness and allow the ladies to make their way .out of 
= like the Noimans, and he owes liis love of the room, while the gentlemen were filling 
bloody spectacles, and his fearlessness of their finjt pipe. But this 'want of ceremony 
I death to the Bomans. .This ferocious spiilt has its better side, since it humanises ihe 
I is exhibited in the cock-fighting, and the Englishman’s intercourse with his servants, 
baiting with bull-dogs, which ddight him You may see the English gentleman playing 
exoeeaiiigly. at ioot-ball with artisans ; and at a oountry 

At the theatre he delights in pieces where dance he will call in his servants to makeup 
'broad Elusions stand in- the place of wit, and tb‘e number of dancers. 

^e translations he has made from Molidre, ^ I have liinted at the Englishman’s love nf 
show: how utterly deaf he is to the finer the pleasures of the table. These pleasurea 
pointo of dramatic art. But then, in the place he enjoys daily* They consist, for the most 
of French wit, he boasts that he has some- pajt, of diflerent "ponding’ of *^galdetipepihf!>*^’ 
thing which he calk ** Houmour/* ^Then this (an excellent Idod. of appk^, raw 
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which are delieioos ; auA cf ^ost bee:^ which { 
is the great dieh upon the Kiag^e table,: 
as unoit the artisau’e. While apeakmg of the 
Engiifihman’a pleasares, I may add that whi^ 
he enjoys immehsely, . and which consists in 
rowing abont the Thames, saying rude things 
to jmssers-^by. These rudenesses are freely 
exchanged amongst all classes ; and are in* 
•dulged iu even by the Englishwoman. Any 
Frenchft^an who appears is certain to be 
colled a“Frej)Ch dog,” bnt this aj>pellation 
gseats him wherever he sliows himself. The 
Englishman hates Frenchinon so intensely 
that to call a man a dog, and a French dog, 
is, I believe, to vent the full measure of a 
man’s spite. While on the subject of dogs 
I may mention the fact that "the English- 
man’s bull-dog is perhaps the bravest animtil 
in existence. He seldom barks ; but ho 
figlits to the death. It is said that he has been 
known to suffer the amputation of his four 
legs, without leaving his hold of his enemy. 
The English ni .‘111 is proud of this courage, as 
he esteems it in himself, and will take his 
wife and daughter to sec a jirize-fight. If he 
be insulted iu the street by u low fellow, he 
will instantly throw down his wig and |pord, 
and fight him with his fists. I llimk I may 
now add the public executions to the list ol 
the Englisliman’a amusements. His reputed 
ferocity is gratified by this pleasure, every 
six weeks regulaidy. 

On the day set apai't for this diversion the 
criminals parade the town in carts. They are 
dressed in their boat clothes ; tliey wear 
white gloves, and, if it be the fine season, 
spori nosegays. Those who die gaily are 
said to die like gentlemen ; and to giun this 
encomium, most of them go to their death 
with the most terrible insensibility, sometimes 
^ven pLaj’ing the fool by the way, to divert 
the crowd. An instance of buffoonery occurs 
to me. One man on his way to the gibbet 
lately, stopped the caii; at the door of a 
public-house, called out the landlord, and 
asked him whether he had not once missed a 
eilver tankard. The landlord replied that 
one had been lately stolen from his house. 
^‘Give us something to drink,” s.aid the 
, criminal, “ and I will tell you about it.” The 
landlord, delighted at the opportunity of 
recovering hS property, complied. The 
criminal took a draught, gave refreshment to 
his comrades ; and then, as the cart moved 
foiward, said to the landlonl, “ 1 stole your 
tankard ; on my return I will give it back to 
you.” of these condemned men have 

been seen to put* their white gloves in their 
pocket, v^ile on their way in tlie cart, lest 
tiie rain should soil them, ^ and spoil their ap- 
pearance upon the scaffold. Altogether, these 
are singular exhibitions. I hear, that some- 
timea the friends of the criminals go and pull 
l^ir 4^ when they are hanging, to shorten 
the penod uf torture. InseBsibUity to the 
tert©K cieAth appears to me,4ndeed, to be 
jihe charaotexi^ ox the English race. 


Lately three young wotnea^hciiiged tliem- 
selves — ^being crossed in loVe. I es^reitsed 
I surprise at tiiis; but the English were only 
I astonished to hear that the lovers of the un* 
[happy trio were Irishmen, who are very 
^ mu^ despised in England. The Englishman , 
destroys, himself as quietly as he sees life 
destroyed in others. Lately a gentleman 
hanged himself to vex his wife,.lnr having his i 
proj>erty tliereby confiscated. ‘‘ He was tired 
; of life,” said an English father not long since, 
when he was told that his son had drowned i 
himself in the Thames. | 

With all these peculiarities, the Euglialinian 
has sound and good qualities. You will hear ' 
him use the word “ simple ” with pleasure, and 
he loves those he calls “ good-natured ” people, ; 
who are, according to him, peculiar to his 
country. I think it would not be difficult to 
justify even his “ How d’ye do.” Tiie English- 
man never talks without having something 
sensible to say ; so that often in society long 
intervals of silence occur. It is the habit" of 
the Englishman to break these silences by 
frequent “How d’ye do's,” which people 
ad(U’csa to one another from time to time. 
These frequent “ How d’ye do’s,” signify that 
the host is thinking about his guest, although 
he has nothing, at the moment, to say to hum,, I 
The Englishman’s books are like his conveit^ ^ 
sation, full of sound sense, and generally free 
from quotations. He reads his lawBt>^ot in ' 
the spirit which dictated them-^but to the ^ 
letter. An instance of (this habit oceumd \ 
not long ago. The law of England forbids 
marriage with two wives. On this poiUt tt , 
was a qipimon saying that a m^ had only 
to take three wives to be beyond the reaen 
of the statute. And this view was com- 
mon enough, till a fellow travelled through 
the country, maiTying all the pretty girls 
he met by the way ; whereupon the 
jurisconsults met, and declared that it was 
impossible to mai’ry a third wife without 
having been guilty of marrying two, and th,e^ 
theretore the wording of the statute was 
sound. The Englishman’s laws are generally 
mild enough, but wayward and wrongly 
severe, so tliat some of the greatest rascals 
are punished only with the pillory, wliile 
debtors suffer the most horrible tortui*es-— 
being cast into prison, and left often to die 
of hunger. No man, however, is condemned 
to death without having been found guilty, ^ 
first, by twelve judges, or gi'ond jurymen; 
and in the second place, by twelve judges 
(the common jury) of his own condition. All* 
^ese judges mu^ be of one mind. A singular 
iiistance of tbe working of this system oc- 
curred lately. A man was tried for murdei* ; 
and the proofs of his guilt were so convincing 
tliat eleven of his judges found him guilty 
without hesitation. One judge, however, 
gristed i^is, opinion that the prisoner was 
innocent The president tried to reason with 
the dissentient man, bat he was inflexible. 
At lengih, the ^ven judges, being .unable to 


wotQOB^bciuied them- 
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support iJid pasngii of hun:^ any /lb _ 
accmitted the prisoned. The aeto- 

ifeiahed at the dbsf^uaby of the. judge, asked 
him in ' private h» 'reason believing the 
prisoner to he innocents The judge, or jary- 
nmi), hafing bound the president, by oath, 
not to reveal the secret, declared that he liim- 
self was the murderer; and that he would 
not add to his crimes, by hanging an innocent 
man. It is principally in the ^glisliman’s 
laws regarding death punishments and Ms 
executions that I find him grievously at 
feult ; for to judge as a stranger, you would 
say that he pei'severes in his system of 
public hanging only to provide agreeable 
speotaoles for the i>eople ; and that he 
encourages thieves, to provide convicted 
criminals. 

1 will now turn my attention from the 
Englishman to the city of which he is proud. 
liOiidon consists of long straight streetn, 
which are, however, badly paved. It is now 
the largest city in Europe, yet it is continually 
increasing ; and houses are built in half the 
time they take to build abroad. Whitchal,” 
situated on the banks of the Thames, is a 
49omfnodiou8, but an ugly old house, the only 
real palatial chamber of which is the “ Ban- 
Quettnhouse.** The King Uvea in a little 
aoiise at “ Kengsin^ton,*’ to avoid the thick 
smoku of the city. The park, how* 
erl^r, isveryifine. Charles the Second sent 
for the ingenious man who laid out the 
Tuileriel^ in ^arls^ to lay out his park ; but 
thit mao, on arriving, declared that he could 
not improve upon tlie natural pictiiresque- 
ness oi the ground, and persuaded* tite King 
to leave it as it was. After the park, I like 
i^ie Thames' as niy place of diversion. A 
private house called in J^ondoo, ** a thing to 
see,*' is the mansion of my Lord Moiitaigu. 
AU that tliis house requires are — furniture 
and company ; it appears to be the palace of 
a prince who never lives in it* The Tower of 
London, full of crowns and sceptres, hatchets 
and ehibs, Hons and leopards, is worth 
seeing ; but tlie most interesting building is 
tlie Temple of St. Paul, which is not yet 
finished, out is already in a forward state. 
In five or six years, this vast work will be 
completed. It U one of the largest edifices of 
Enrope, and is capable of arresting all the| 
vioeSf liond^, if the eificacy of the sermons 
be m proportion to the capacity of the temple. 

“ Westminster ” is curious for its antiquity. 
Tlien there if iihe Monument. On the base- 
ment there is an inscription, in which the 
papists are accused of vciiig the - authors of 
the great fire. Khig Jaiiics caused litis in* 
scrl^ioii to be erased ; but the stem English* 
men had it afterwards Cut deep into the 
stone. Being ifidicted to 'i*e volutions, it 
appears to me that tliis mof^ubient is likflv: 
to fall at last by having base' out through;^ 
in this way. ' ' " I 

Tjoiidon contains a prodigious numbei? of 
ill-smelling coiTee-bouses : here persons loiter I 


nfid %adle IKwe; sni“here men of, 
business cariy on their affairi^ so that people 
s^k for a man's coffee-house, instead: of hU 
office. Coffee is not the ohly beverages sold 
hi these houses. ^ 

Here also people. smoke, drink, play, read 
the papers, and not seldom write them. 
Here veidicts are passed upon the Mnce, and 
the government, and the honour of husbands.' 
Here a foreigner, if he can stand atmo- 
sphere of a guard-house, may study the 
Englishman's character, observe his deliberate 
ixmniier, and notice that he never interrupts 
his neigltbour's speech. The public-liouses 
are known by magnificent painted signs, some 
of which are equiu in value to the rest of the 
establishment. Loudon shops are magnificent, 
and the shopkeepers are remarkable for not 
pressing their customers to buy articles they 
do not want, as the custom is in Frauee and 
Holland. Public carriages are cheap and 
abundant ; and in this respect Loudon is for 
in advance of Paris. The streets are dark ; a 
few-lautems have been hung up lately, but 
they are of little or no use. 

The country in England is very verdant; but 
then 4bhe Englishinan, in his humid climate, 
has leaves instead of fruit. All the fruit he 
has is almost tasteless, with the exception of 
his “golden pepiiis." English flowers have 
onl^ the faintest perfume ; and English game 
is insipid. There arc no vines in England, 
so that the Englishinan has to trust to the 
foreigner for his wiue. The Englishman’s 
habits in the country are rude enough. He 
gets only half-drunk at his host's tabic ; so 
that he may have the pleasure of completing 
his inebriation with his host’s servants. 

Here the details of the old portrait of the 
Hagde may be closed, and the Englishman of 
to-day may be left to make Ms comparisons 
— ^to see himself as othei's saw him in the early 
days of the Georges. The picture is not 
without its instructive passages, as well as 
its ludicrous points. It is left exactly as it 
was drawn at the Hague, foi' the reader’s 
examination. 
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HARD TIMES. 

BY CHABLES DICKENS. 

CHAPTER XXXItl. 

Day and again, day and night again. 
No Stephen iSackpool. Where was the man, 
and why did he not come back 1 
Every night, Sissy went to Itaehaers lodg- 
ing, and sat with hei' in her stuall neat room. 
All day, Bacbael toiled as such people must 
^il, whatever tlielr unxieiies. Tlie smoke- 
serpents were indifferent who was lost or found, 
who turned out bad or good ; the luehvncholy 
mad elephants, like the Hard Fact men, 
abated nothing of thoir set routine, whatever 
happened. Day and night again, day and night 
again. The monotony was unbroken. Even 
Stephen Blockpoors disappearance was falliiig 
into the general way, and becoming as 
monotonous a wouder as any piece uf ma- 
chluery in Coketown. 

“ 1 misdoubt,” said Dachacl, if there is as 
many as twenty left in all this place, who 
have any trust in the poor dear lad now,” 

She said it to Sissy, as they sat in Jier 
lodging, lighted only by the lamp at ’tjm 
street comer. Sissy had come there wh^ it 
was already dark, to await her return from 
work ; and" they had since sat at the window 
wWe Eachael had fbund her, wanting no 
brighter light to sliiue on their sorrowful 

“if it hadn't been mercifully brought: 
about that I was to have you to speak to,” j 
pursued Bachael, “times are when I think 
my mind would not have kept right. But I 
get hope and sbength through you ; and yoi^ 
believe that ,though appearan^esi inay rise 
against him, he will be proved clear,” 

“ I do believe so,” returned &8sy, “ with 
my whole heart. 1 feel .so certain, Bachael, 
that the confidence you hold in yours against, 
all diseouraKement, is not like to be wrong, 
that I have no more 4oab^ . of him than if 1 
had known him through as many years ofj 
tidalas jCtt have” . • . 

' “And I, my dear,” sakj Eachael, with a; 
tremble in her voice, “ have Anown him 
through., vthem el], he, wcMdiiffi to hia 
quiet ways, so faitlitul to evei^thiiiff honest 
and good, that if he was never to be heard of 
more, and. 1 wasi to live to be a hundred 


years old, I could say with my last breath, 
God knows my heart, I have never once left 
trusting Stephen Blackpool ! ” 

“We all believe, up at the Lodge, Eachael, 
that he will be freed firom suspicion, sooner 
or later.” 

“The better I kuow it to be so believed 
there, my dear,” said Eachael, “ and . the 
kinder 1 feel it that you come away fi;om 
there, purposely to comfort me, and keep me 
company, and be seen vri’ me when I asU.not 
yet free from all suspicion myself,, the mere 
grieved 1 am that I should ever have sf)okeu 
those mistnistiug words to the young lad^^ 
And yet — ” ; 

“ You don’t mistrust her now, Eachael ? ” 

“ Now that you have brought us more 
together, no. But 1 can’t at mb times keep 
out of my miud — ” . 5 ^ ? 

Her voice so sunk into a low' and slow 
communing with herself^ that. jSissy,, siUsng 
by hef side,, was ^.obliged ,to ^l^t^ wlih 
attention. i , fr , v, r , ' 

“ I can’t at all times keep out of my i mind, 
mistruatiugs of someone. .think who 

’tie, I oan’.t think how. Or why it nlay. be done, 
but J mistrust that some one has put Stephen 
out of the way. 1 mistrust that by his coming 
back of .his own accord, and . showing himsslf 
innocent bofore^them ali, some one would be 
confounded, who — to prevent that ^ btus 
stopped him, and put him out of the .way.” 

“That is a dreadful, thought, ’V^said ^ssy, 
turning pale. 

“ It if a dreadful thought to ihi^ he may 
be mui'dered.’’ 

Sissy shuddered, 4 nd turned paltf .yet#. 
“When it makes its way into my 
dear,” said Eachael, “ and it come soiqe' 
times, thought do all I, cah\td. keep it out, 
wi* counting on to liigh numbers. as I work, 
and saying over and 4WiQ|r. again, pi^a that ' t 
knew .Yd»n I were a (mi)id,^t fall intosucha 
wild, libt hurry., that, .]^]*ireyort4red I am, I 
want to, walk last, milesk Xmust 

get the better ,of l^is bi^j;^e M^ime. 1*11 
walk home, wi* you.”' , 

“ He migki full ill jpuruey back,” 

mid Sh»y,. AmMfly scrap of 

JsWP/i' W. ijUi such 4 there are many 
places on the road where he might stop.*’ 

*!<3ut he Is in none of them., He has been 
sought for in all, and lie*s not there.** 
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True,** wi» reluetamt admiasioE. aiiii dee " 'J&aiK the {>he- 

He'd waljk the journey in twp days. If nomeooa iwaa e&hftu^ by notoriety and 
be waefc-o4aorejuid.coiildn*t walk,! sent hiin, wyet^ry by, this tilme aaaoeiated.eU ovhr the 
in the ktter he 4£Oi^ th^ money to ride; kat town, with ihe Bank robbery,' it -vMld have 
he should have none of his own to spare ” ' inred the atragglerit in, with an iiireaiatible at- 
‘^Let us hope tiiat to-morrow will bring traction, though the roof had been expected 
Bometliing better, Bachael. Come into the to fall upon their heads. .Accordingly/ the 
air i .. chance witnesses on the ^ound, oonaiating of 

Her gentle hand adju^d Bachael’s shawl the busiest of the neighbours to the number 
upon her shining black hair in the usual of some five^ud-twenty, closed in after Sissy 
manner of her wearing it, and they went out. and Kaohael, as they dosed in after Mrs. 
The night being fine, little knots of H«and8 Sparsit and her prize ; and the whole body 
were licre apd there lingering at street-cor- made a disorderly in-uptiou into Mr. Boun- 
nera ; but it was suppcr-timo witli the greater derby's dining room, where the people behind 
part of them, and there were but few people lost not a moment's time in mounting on the 


part of them, and there were but few people 
in tile streets. 

“ You are not so hurried now, Kachael, and 


(^airs, to get the better of the people in front. 
“ Fetcli iMr. Bounderby down 1 ” cried Mrs. 


your hand is cooler.” Sparsit “ llachael, young woman ; you know 

' I get better dear, if I can only walk, and who this is 1 ” 
breathe a little fresh. 'Times when 1 can% 1 ** It 'a Mrs. Pegler,'' said Bachael. 

tmn weak and confnaeti.” " I should think it is ! *' cried Mrs. Sparsit,- 

But you must not begin to fail, Hachaei, exulting. “Fetch Mr. Bounderby. Stand 
for you may be wanted at any time to stand away, everybody ! ” Here old Mrs. Pegler, 
by Stephe n. To-morrow is Saturday. If no muffling herself up, and shrinking from obser- 
news comes to-morrow, let us walk in the vation, whispered a word of entreaty. “Hou^fc 
country on Sunday moming, and strengthen tell mo,” said Mrs. Sparsit, aloud, “I have 
you for anotlier week. Will you go?” told you twenty times, comii^ along, that I 

. “ Yes, dear.” will noi leave von till I have htuided you over 

.Tkty ^ere by this time in the street where to him myself.” 

'Bounderby 's house stood. The way to Mr. Bounderby now appeared, accompanied 
def^tins;tton led them past the door, by Mr. Gradgrind and the whelp, with whom 
at^ tbejr wex*e going straight towards it. he had been holding conference npBtau*». 
Some ti'sin had newly arrived in Coketown, Mr. Bounderby looked more astonisbed than 
wdiich hiul put a number of vehicles in hospitable, at sight of this uninvited party 
motion, and scattered a considerable bustle in his dining-room. 

about the town.. Several coaches w#re rat- “ Why, what *h the matter now 1 ” said he. 
tliug before thitm aud behind them as tlmy “ Mrs. Sparsit, ma'am ? ” 
approached Bounderby and one of the “ Sir,” explained that worthy woman, ** I 
latter drew hp with such briskness as they trust it in my good fortune to produce a 
wei'e In the act of passing tbf^; house, that person you have much desired to find. Sti- 
they looked round involuularily. The bright mulateu by my wish to relieve your mind, 
gaslight over .Mr. Bouuderby's steps showed sir, and couutfctine together such imperfect 
them Mts. Sparsit in the coach, in an ecatacy clues to the part of the country in which tliat 
of excitem^, struggling to. open the door ; person might be supposed to reside, as have 
Mrs. Sparsit seeing thenk at the same moment, been afibrdeil by the young woman Kachael, 
called to them to stop. fortunately now present to identify, I liave 

“ It's a coincidence,”, ex cUiuied Mrs, Spar- had the happuiess to succeed, and to bring 
sit, os she was rfeased by the coachman, that mrsou with me — 1 need not say most 
“ It's 4a ProvideuliB ! Come out, ma'am ! ” unwillingly on her part. It has not been, sir, 
then said Mm, Sparsit, to some one inside, without some trouble that 1 have e^ted 
out, or we'll have you dragged out ! ” this ; but trouble in your service is to me a 
B^ereupon, no other than the mysterious ^pleasu re, and hunger, thirst, jaiid ^Id, a real 
ohi ^mau deseended. Whom Mrs. Sparsit gratification.” 

incontinenily collared. Here Mrs. Sparsit ceased ; fi>r Mr. Boim^ 

“ Leave her alone, everybody ! *' cried Mrs. derby 's visage exhibited an extraordinaxycom- 
Sparsit, with gi;sat energy. “Let nobody bination of all possible colors and expressions 
touch hep. She belongs to me, Cqme in, of discomfiture^ ..old MraBeglorwas dis- 
ma’am ! ” tlieis s^ Mrs. Sparsit, ^versing closed to his view. ' . 

lier former wOr^ ,pf eomniand. “ Come in, “ Why, what do yiw mean by this I ” wjas 
ma'am, or we'U haVe, you dragged in 1” his hi^ly unexpected demand, k great wrath. 
The spectacle pf a matron of dsssical “ 1 ask you, wlmt. do yceui mean by thi% Mss. 
deportment, Betaeing an ancient woman by Sparsit, ma'am 1*' , 
the throat, and haling hc^. into a dwelling* “ Sir 1 ” oatdaimed Mrs. Sparsity &iiitlyv 
house, would have been, isdto anymrdun^ ^ you mind. yettr own bueiness, 

stances, suffleient iemida@hii , a&Vti^ ftftiwd Bpttndert^. Bow dare 

English stragglers so blest a* to vdtness { yon go and poke your omteuB note 


English stragglers so blest mm, to witness yon j 
it, to force a way into that dwelting-house famii 


go and pose 
iry#»iot” 






Thin to. fest tkirii/rHe feature ot^ 

power^ l&B. SjMrsit^ S!kefl»t down in 
a chair, as if she Were frozen ; arid, -with a 
fixed etare at Mr. Bounderby. slowly OTated 
her mittens against one anottier, as if they 
pozen too. 


this lady over and over again, that I knew 
she was doing what 'would not be agreeable to 
you, but she would do it.” 

•* What did you let lier bring you for ? 
Couldn’t you knock her cap off, or her tooth 
out, or scratch her, or do something or other 
to her I” asked Bounderhy. 

“My own -boy ! She threatened me that 
if I' resisted her, I should bo brought by 
constables, and it was better to come quietly 
than make that stir in such a— ” Mrs. Pegler 
glanced timidly but proudly round the walls 
— “ such a fine house as this. It deed, indeed, 
it is not my fault ! My dear, noble, stately l>oy ! 
I have always lived quiet and seerot, Joaiah, 
my dear. 1 have never broken the condition | 
once. I have never said I was your mother. 
I have admired ^ou at a distance; and if I 
have come to town sometimes, with long 
times between, to take a proud peep at yon, 
I have done it unbeknown, my love, and gone 
awjyr again.” 

Mr. Bounderby, with his hands in his 
pockets, walked in impatient mortification np 
and down at the side of the long dining-table, 
while the spectators greedily took in every 
syllable of Mrs. Peglers appeal, and at each 
succeeding syllable became more and more 
round-eyed. Mr. Bounderby still walking up 
and down when Mrs. Pcgler bad done, Mr. 
Gradgrind addressed tha?t maligned old lady ; 

“I am surprised, madam,” he observed 
with severity, “that in your old age you have 
the face to claim Mr. Bounderby for your i 
son, after your unnatntal and inhuman treat- ! 
roent of him.” | 

“ife unnatural!” cried poor old Mrs. 
Pegler. “ Mt inhuman ! To my dear boy V* 
“ Dew 1 ” repeated Mr. Gradgrind. ** r es ; 
dear in bis self-made prosperity, madam, I 
dbire say. Not very dear, however, when you 
\,A/de8erted him in his infancy, and left him to 
f'ithe iWut^diity of a drunken grandmother.” 
i ' “/ deserted ray Josiah !” cried Mrs. 

Pegler^ clasping her hands. “ Now, Lcjrd forgive 
you, sir, for your wicked imaginations, and 
for jurnr scandal against the memory of my 
poor mother, who died in ’ my arms before 
Josiah was born. May you repent of it, sir, 
and live to know better !” 

, She was so very earnest and injure<^ that 
Gmidgrind, showed by the possibility 
whhsh dawned upon him, said in a gentler 
toae : ' ' 

“ you deny, then, madam, that^n left 
yensreohto— tobebrought up iu the gutter T”* 
'^JomOh in- the gutter!” exclaiiniid Mrs. 
Fegler. “No such a thing, sir. Neveim For 


shame on you! My deei* boy'knoMn, and, 
wiU giweryow to know, that though her eoihe ‘ 
of hnirible parents, he ,<mme of parents' that 
loved him as dear as Mie best cml^ nerer 
thought it hardship on themselves to (iinch a 
bit that he might write and cypher beaafifitl, 
and I Ve his l^ks at home to show it!.' ^ye; 
have I ! ” said Mrs. Pegler with indignant 
pride. “ And my dear Soy knows, and will 
give you to know, sir, that after his beloved | 
lather died when he was eight year old, his | 
mother, too, could pinch a bit, as it was her i 
duty and her pleasure and her pride to do 
to help him out in life, and put him ’pren- 
tice. And a steady lad he was, and a kind 
master he had to lend him a band, and 
well he worked his own way forward to be 
rich ami thriving. And /’ll give you to 
know, sir — for this my dear 1)oy won’t — that 
though his mother kept but a little village 
shop,' he never forgot her, but pensioned me | 
oTt thirty pound a-year — more than I want, 
for I put by out of it — only making the 
condition tliat I was to keep down ui my 
own part, and make no boasts aboi\t him, 
and not trouble him. And I never hav^ 
excejit with looking at him once a year;' . 
when he has never knowed it. And it’s 
right,” said poor old Mrs. Pegler, in affec-, 
tionate championship, “ that I should keep' ’ 
down in my own part, and I have no doubts" 
that if I was here I sliouild do a many un- 
befitting things, and 1 am well contented, 
and I ran keep my pride in my Josiah to 
myself, and 1 can We for love’s own sake ! 
And 1 am ashamed of you, air,” said Mrs. 
Pegler, lastly, “for your slanders and sus- 
picions. And I never stbod here^ before, nor 
never wanted to stand hero whenmy dear sou 
said no. Amd 1 shouldiL’t be here now, if 
it hadn’t been for being brought here, Ahd for 
shame upon you, O for shame, to acen^ me of 
being a bad mother to Jny son, with-miy son 
standing here to tell so different !’” 

The bystanders, ow and otf the dinings 
room chairs, raided a murmur of sympathy i 
with Mrs. Pegler^ and Mr. Gradgrind felt i 
himself innocently placed « a very distress- ! 
ing predicament, when Mflk Bounderb)| who 
had never ceased walking up and down, and 
had every moment swelled larger and larg|gr. 
4»,nd grown redder and redder, stopped shcyflii; 

“T don’t exactly know,”' said Mr. Boun- 
derby, “ how I come to be favored with the 
attendance of the present ccmipany, but I 
don*t inquire. When they’re quite satisfied, 
perhapa>they’ll be so good as to disperse ; 
whether they’re satisfied ' or not, perhaps 
they’ll be so good as to dispe^. I’m not bound 
to deliver a lecture on my family affairs, I 
hahre not undertaken to do it, and I’m not a 
going to db it. ' Therefore those who expect 
any explanation whatever upoh that brnnrii 
of the snfi^t, Will ‘be disappointed — particu- 
loriy 'Tbm ^rpdgrind, arid he can’t know it 
too soon, in reference to the Bank robbery, 
there bos been a 'mistake made, concerning 
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my mother. If there hadn’t been over- 
ofiicioasxiesB it wonld’ut have been niade^ and 
I hate over-officioaenefis at all times, whether 
or no. Good evening !’* 

Jilthough Hr. Bounderby carried it off in 
these terms, holding the door open for the 
company to depai*t, there was a blustering 
fiheepisbness upon bim, at once extremely 
crest-fallen ami supeilatively absurd. De- 
tected as the Dully of humility^ who had built 
his 'windy reputation upon lies, and in his 
boastfulness hod put tlio honest truth as 
far away from him as if ho bad advanced the 
mean claim (there is no lueaiier) to tack 
himself on to a pedigree, he cut a most ridi- 
culous figure. with the ])eople dhiig off at 
the door he held, who he knew would carry 
-what had passed to the whole towai, to be 
given to the four 'winds, he could not have 
looked a Bully more bhorn aud forlorn, if he 
had ha»l his ears cropped. Even that unlucky 
fimialo Ml'S. 8paisit, fallen from her pinnacle 
of ej.ultation into the Slougli of DeH})on(l, ■was 
not in BO bad a plight os iliaf lemarkable 
man and seli-iuadc Humbug, Josiah Boun- 
derby ofC'oketown. 

Bachael and Sissy, leaving IVlrb. Pcgler to 
.occupy a bod at her son’s for that night, 
Walked togethertothe gate of Stone Lodge and 
tliere ])arted. Mr. Giadm'ind joined tlicm 
before they had gone very mr, and spoke with 
muchintei'cst of Stephen Blackpool ; for whom 
hothouglitthis signal failure of the suspicious 
against mi*s. Pegler was likely to woik well. 

Aft to the whelp ; throughout this scene as 
on all other late occcUbions, he had stuck close 
to Boumlerby, He seemed to feci that as long 
as Bouutlerby could make no discovery 
-without hib knowledge, he -was so far safe. He 
never \ ibited his sihter, aud had ouly scon her | 
once suice she went home : that is to say, on I 
the night when he still stuck close to Bouu- 1 
derliy, as already related. ' 

Theie was one dim uiifonned fear lingerbig j 
about his sister’s mind, to which bhe never | 
gave utterance, which BuiTOUudod the gracelebs , 
and uiigiateful boy with a dreadful mysteiy. 
The same dark possibility hod presented itself | 
111 the same shapeless guise, this very day, to i 
Sissy, when Baciiael spoke of some one who | 
would be confounded by Stephen’s return, I 
having put him out of the -way. Louisa had . 
nevei^ spoken of harboriug any suspicion | 
of lier brother, in connexion with the robbery ; | 
she and Sissy had held no confidence on the { 
subject, save iu that one iiiteicliange of looks 
when the unconscious father lestr’d his gray 
head Qfl hw hand ; but it .was understood 
between tliem, and they both knew it. This 
oth^r fear was so awful, that it hovered about 
each of them like a ghostly shadow ; neither 
daiing to think of its being near hci'selt, far 
less of its being near the olher. 

Aud i-till the forced spirit which the whelp 
hnd plucked up, throve with him. if Stephen 
lilaekpool was not the thief, let hiia 
lumbelf. Wliy didn’t lie ? 




Another night. Another 4tiy and night 
Ko Stephen Blodtpool. Whero wea the man, 
aud why did he not come back 1 

t 

CHAPTXB XXXIV. 

T«» Sunday was a bright Sunday in 
autuxnn, clear and cool, when early in the 
moining Sissy and Hachael met, to walk in 
the country. 

As Cokttown cast ashes not only on ita 
ow n head but on the neighbourhood’s tob— 
after the manner of those pious persons who 
do penance for their own sins by putting 
other people into saokloth — ^it was costomai'y 
for those -wlio now and then thirsted for a 
draught of pure air, which is not absolutely 
the most wicked among the vanjties of life, 
to get a few miles away by the railroad, and 
then begin their walk, or tlieir lounge in the 
fielcls. Sissy and itachael helped themselves 
out of the smoke by the usual means, aud 
were put down at a station about midway 
between the town and iMr. Bounderby’s 
retreat. 

Though the green landscape was blotted 
here and there with heaps of coal, it was 
green elsewhere, aud there were trees to see, 
and there were larks singing (though it was 
Sunday), aud tluro wrere plea«uLUt scents in the 
air, and all was overarched by abrightblue sky. 
. In the distance one y, ay, Cokeiowu showed as a 
I black mist ; in another distance, lulls began 
I to rise ; in a ihiitl, there was a hunt change 
, iu the light of the horizon, where it shone 
upon the far-off sea. Under theu' feet, the 
j (Trass w'as f i ush , bi aut iiul shadows of branches 
I flickered upon it, aud speckled it ; hedgerows 
jwere luxuriant; everything was at peace. 
Engines at pits’ moutiis, aud leau old horses 
that hnd -aoru the cuclc of their daily labor 
into tile ground, were alike quiet ; wheels had 
ceased for a short space to turn ; aud the 
great wlieel of earth seeiued to revolve with- 
out the shocks aud noises of another time. 

They walked on, across the fields aud down 
the shady lanes, sometimes getting over a 
fiagmeut of u fence so rotten that it dropped 
at a touch of the foot, sometimes jiassuag near 
a wreck of bricks and beams overgrown 
with gra>^s, marking the site of deserted 
works. They followed paths and tracks, 
however slight. Mounds where the erOBB 
w as rank and high, and whci-e brambles, dock- 
weed aud Buch-Uke vegetation, were con- 
fusedly heaped together, they always avoided ; 
for dismal stories were told in that country 
ot the old pits hidden beneath such indi- 
cations. 

The sun was high when they eat down to 
rest. Tiiey had seen no one, near or distent, 
for a long time ; and tire s^tude remalued 
unbroken. " It is so still here, Baohael, and 
the way is so untrodden, that 1 think we 
must be the i&rst who have been here all the 
summer.” 

As Sissy said it, her eyes were attracted by 
another of those rotten fragments of fence 




;, tlppii iW gi-otiiiKL Sbe got up to look At it. 
**aiBd yot I don’t know. TkU has not 
bseh broken very long. The ^ood is quite 
firedv .inhere it gave way. Here are footsteps 
too.— O Rachael!** . .. 

/8he ran baok, and caught her round the 
' neck.' Rachael had already started un. 

/ ' " 'ViThat la the matter ? ” 

“J don’t know. There is a hat lying in 
the grass.” 

They went forward together. Richacl took 
;it lip, shaking from head to foot. She broke 
' into a passion of teaiu and lamentations : 
Stephen Blackpool was written in hia own 
hand on the inside. 

“ O the poor lad, the poor lad 1 He has 
,been made away witli. . He is lying mur- 
dered hei-e ! ” 

** la there — ^has the hat any blood upon 
it ? ’* ‘Sissy faltered. 

They were afraid to look ; but iliey did 
examine it, and found no mark of violence, 
inside or out. It had been lying there some 
days, for rain and dew had stained it, and 
the mark of its shape was on the grass whero 
it had fallen. Tliey looked fearfully about 
them, witliout moving, but could see nothing 
more. “Rachael,” Sissy whispered, “I will 
go oin a little by myself.” 

She had unclasped her hand, and was in 
the act of stepping forward, when Rachael 
caught her in botli arms with a scream that 
resounded over the wide landscape. Before 
them, at their very feet, was the brink of a 
' black ragged chasm, hidden by the thick grass. 
They sprang back, and fell upon their kneeg^ 
each hiding her face upon the other’s neck. 

“O, ray good God I He’s down there ! ■ 
Down there I ” At first this, and her terrific 
! screams, were all that could be got from 
I^hacl, by any tears, by any prayei's, by any 
representations, by any means. It was im- 
possible to hush her ; and it was deadly neces- 
sary to hold lier, or she would have flung 
herself down the shaft. 

“ Rachael, dear R.ich.ael, good Rachael, for 
the love of Heaven not these dreadful cries I 
I Think of Stephen, think of Stephen, think of 
Stephen I ** 

By an earnest repetition of this entreaty, 
poured out iu all the agony of such a moment, 

' Sissy at last brought her to be silent, and to 
Idok at her with a tearless face of stone. 

“ Rachael, Stephen may be living. You 
wouldn’t leave him lying maimed at the 
1 . 'bottom of this dreadful place, a moment, if you 
I , could bring help tb him I 

“ No no Ho ! ” 

« Don’t stir from here, for bis sake 1 Let 
me go and listen.” 

'She shuddered to approach the pit; but she 
'/orwt towards it on her hands and knCes, and 
Cal^d to him as loud as she could call. She 
; iWteqed, but no sound replied. > She called 
' agidn listened ; still no answeru^ sound. 
Btioiiid this»‘ twenty, thirty, times, took 

A mod of' es3^ from the broken ground 


where he had stumbled, and ^hrOw it in. 
She could not hear it fall. 

The wide prospect, so beautiful in its still- 
ness but a few minutes ago, almost carried 
despair to her brave heart, as she rose and 
looked all roundher, seeing no help. “I^ohael, 
we must lose not a moment. We must go in* 
difFerent directions, seeking aid. Yon shall 
go by the way we hpo come, and I will go 
^forward by the path*. Tell any one you see, ' 
and every one, what has hap[)eiie<l. Think 
of Stephen, think of Stephen 1 ’’ 

She knew by Rachael’s face that she might 
trust her now. After standing for a moment 
to see her running, wringing, hm* hands aashe 
ran, she turned and went upon her own 
seai'ch ;• she stopped at the hedge to tie her 
shawl there as a guide to the place, then 
threw her bonnet aside, and ran as she had 
never run before. < 

Run, Sissy, run, in Heaven’s name ! Don’t 
stop fur breath. Run, run! Quickening 
self by carrying such entreaties ip her 
thoughts, she ran from fiehl to field, mad lane 
to lane, and place to place, as she bad never 
run before ; until she came to a shed by an 
engine-house, where two men lay in the 
shade asleep on straw. ^ i ; 

First to wake them, and next to tell themii, f 
all so wild and breathless os she was, what' 
j had brought her there, were difficulties ; but 
I they no sooner understood her than their 
spirits were on lire like hers. One of the men 
was in a drunken slumber, but on his com- 
rade’s shouting to him that a man had fallen 
down the Old Hell Shaft, he started out ip 
a pool of dirty water, put his head in it, and 
came back sober. 

With these two men she ran to another 
half-a-mile furtlier, and with that one to 
another, while they ran elsewhere. Then a 
horse was found ; and she got another man 
to ride for life or death to the railinad, and 
send a message to Xjouls^ which she wrote 
and gave him. By this tim» a whole villagO 
was up ; and windlasses, ropes, poles, buckets, ' 
candles, lanterns, all things necessary, were 
fast collecting and being brought into one S 
place, to be carried to the Old Hell Sliaft. ; 

It seemed now houi*s loid hours since she i'; 
had left the lost man lying in the grave where 
he had been buried alive. She could not bear !| 
to remain away fronvit any longer — it was ii 
like deserting him — and she hurried swiftly i! 
back, accompanied by half-a-dozeu laborers, ji 
including the drunken man W’hom the news '| 
liad sobered, and who was tho best man of all. ; j 
When they came to the Old Hell Shaft, they |, 
found it as lonely as kbe had left it. 'ihe ,! 
men called and listened as she had done, find 'i 
examined the edge of the chasm, and settled !; 
ho# it had happened, and then sat down to ' 
wait until the implements they wanted should , I 
come up. > 

Every sound of insects in the air, every I 
stirring lof the leaves, every whisper among j 
these men, made Sissy tremble, for sho I 
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Utongbls it ww « ciT at tbe bottom of tlm 
Bui the wiud blew idly over itj, and no 
sound arose to the sur&oei and they sat upon 
the grass, waiting and waitbg. After tnej 
had waited some time, straggling p^ojde who 
had heard of the accident began to come up ; 
then the real help of implements began to 
arrive. In the midst of this, Eachael returned ; 
and with her party there was a Hurgcoti, who 
brought some wine and medicinea But the 
expectation among the people that tho ]^n 
would be found ahve, was very slight 
indeed. 

There being now people enough present, to 
impede the work, the sobered man jmt him* 
self at the head of the rest, or was put there 
by the general couBent,aud made a large ring 
round we Old Hell Shaft, and appointed men 
to keep it. Besides such volunteers as were 
accepted to work, only Sissy and ISaohael were 
at fiistpermitted Within this ring ; but, later m 
the day, when the message brought an express 
fiom Cokotown, Mr. Oradgriud and Louisa, 
and Mr. Bouuderby, and the wlitlp, were 
also there. 

The sun was four hours lower tlian when 
SiSby and Bachaol had di-st sat down u])on . 
the grass, before a means of enabling two 
men to descend secuiely was rigged wiihj 
poles and ropes. Diilioulties had ai'iseu in I 
tho oonstruction of this machine, simple as it | 
was ; requisiteg had been found wanting, and j 
messages had had to go and return. J t was five 
o*dlockin tho afternoon of the bi ight antumnal 
Sunday, before a caudle was sent down to try 
the liir, while three or four rough hices stood 
crowiled close together, attentively watching 
it : the men at the windlass lowering as they 
were told. The caudle was brought up again, 
feebly burning, and then some water was cast 
in. Then the bucket was booked on ; aud 
the sobered man and another got in with i 
li^ ata, giV^ the wo»d ^ Lower a^vay ! i 

Vs the rope wenl^-out, j^ht and strained, 3 
and the windier creak^ there w'as not a i 
breath among the one or two hundred men 
and women lookium^ that came as it was i 
wOLt to come. Theflpial was given and the i 
windlass stopped, '^h abundant rope to ] 
spare. Apparently so long an interval ensued i 
with the men at the windlass standing Idl^ ! 
that some women shrieked thatauother acci- - 
dent liad happened ! But the surgeon who held ( 
the w'atch, ^elared five minutes not to have ‘ 
elaiised yet, and sternly admonished them to i 
keep silence. He had not well done streaking, : 
when the windlass was reversed aud worked ! 
again. Briictisod ^es knew that it did not go as i 
heavily as it would if both workmen had been ] 
coming up, and that only one was returning. 1 


The' rope came in tight and stiviiued ; and 
ring after ling was coiled upon the barrel of: 
the wiiullass, and all eyes were fastened on the j 

{ )it. The sobered man was brought up, aud 
eaped out briskly on the grass. There was 
an iiuiveisal cry of “Alive or dead ? ** and 
then a deep, profound hush, { 


when he said "Alive r agreatshontaMei, 
and many eyes had tears in them. 

" But hee hurt very bad,” be addedi «s 
soon as he could make himself hsard a^in. 
* Where’s doctor 1 He’s hurt so verywid 
Bir, that we douuo how to get hipn un.^; 

They all consulted together, ana looked 
anxiously at the surgeon, as he asked some 
questions, and shook his head on receivhgthe , 
replies. The sun was setting now ; the 
red light in tho evening sky touched every 
face there, and caused it to be distinctly seen 
in all Its wrapt 8us})6Ube. ' 

The consultation ended in the men return- 
ing to the windlass, aud the pitman going 
down again, canying the wine aud some other 
small mattersS with hiba. Then the other 
man came ii]>. In the meantime, under the 
surgeon’s ditections, some men brought a 
hurdle, on which others made a thick bed of 
spare clothes covered with loose straw, while 
he himself contrived some bandages aud slings 
from shawls and lutndkoichietb. As Vhese 
were made, they were hung u{>ou an arm of 
the pitman who had last come up, with in- 
, structious how to use them ; and as he stood, 

I shown by the light ho coiiied, leaning his 
poweiful loo^e hand iqmii one of the poles, 

I and someiiines glancing down the pit and 
ibomctimes glancing round upon the people, 

I he was not the least conspicuous figure in the 
I eceue. it was dark now, and torches were 
kindled. 

It appeared from the little tliis man said 
to thobc about him, which was quickly I'e* 
jicated all over tlie circle, that the lust man 
had fallen upon a moss of cinimbled rubbish 
with which the pit was half choked up, and 
that his fall had been farther broken by some 
jagged earth at the bide. He lay upon his 
bacK with one arm doubled under luiii, aud 
according to his own bolLef had hardly stirrer! 
since he fell, except that he had moved his 
frte hand to a side pocket, in which he re- 
membered to have some bread aud meat (of 
which he had swallowed crumbs), and had 
likewise scooped up a little water in it now 
and then. He had oome straight away from 
his work, oh being written to, and had walked 
the whole journey ; and was on his wi^ to 
Mr. Bouuderby’s country-house after dark, 
when he fell. Ue was crossing that dangerous 
county at such a dangerous time, because he 
was innocent of what was laid to his 
charge, and couldn’t rest ieosa coming tlie 
nearest way ^ deliver himself ixp. The Old 
Hell Shaft, the pitman said, wif^ a cucsd 
upon it, was worthy of its bad name to the 
last ; for though Stephen could speak now, he 
believed it would soon be found to have mao^ 
gled the life out of him* 

When all was ready, this man, still taking 
his last hurried charges firom his comrades 
and the surgeon after the trindlass hod begun 
to lower him, disappeared jmto the pit The 
rope went out as before, the aigual wsd made 
as before, and the wMlaaa atopped. Ko 


omTemoy^ hiA.liaaad from it now. Every 
oue waited wHii hU grasp get, and hiis body 


For, now, Uie rope came in, tightened and 
Btram^ to ita utmost as it appeared, and the 
intn’ turned heavily, and the windlass com* 
plained. It -was scarcely endurable to look 
at' the rope, and tliink of its giving way. But 
ring after ring waa chiled upon the barrel of 
the windlass safely, and the connecting chains 
appeared, and dually the bucket with the two 
men holding on at the sides — a sight to make 
the head swim, and oppress the heart — ^iincl 
tenderly snpportijig between them, slung and 
tied within, the figure of a poor, crushed, 
human creature. 

A low murmur of pity wont round the 
throng, and the women wept aloud, as this 
fonn, ^most without form, wa'^ moved very 
slowly from its iron delivcrar.<'e, and laiti 
upon the bed of straw. At first none but the 
surgeon went close to it. lie did what he 
could in its adjustment on the couch, but the 
best that he could do waa to cover it. That 
gently done, he called to him liachael and 
Sissy. And at that time the ])ale, worn, patient 
face was seen looking up at the sky, with the 
broken right hand lying bare on the outside 
of the covering garments, as if waiting to be 
taken by another hand. 

They gave him drink, moistened his face 
with water, and administered some drops of 
cordial and wine. Tliough he lay quite mo - 1 
tionless looking up at the sky, he smiled and 
said, “ Biichacl.” 

She stooped down on the gi'ass at his side, 
and bent over him until her eyes were be- 
tween bis and the sky, frr ho could not so 
mucii as turn them to look at her. 

“ Rachael, my dear.” 

She took his hand. He smiled again and 
said, ‘'Don’t let ’t go.” 

“Thou’rt in great pain, my own dear 
Stephen ? ” » 

“1 ha* been, but not now. I ha’ been— ^ 
dreadful, and dree, and long, my — but 

’tis ower now. Ah Rachael, aw a muddle ! 
Fro* hrst to last, a muddle ! *’ 

The spectre of his old look seemed to pass 
' as he said the word. 

“ I ha* fell into th’ pit, my dear, as have 
cost wi’in the knowledge o’ old fok now livin 
hundreds and hundreds o’ men’s lives — 
fathers, sons, brothers, dear to thousands an 
thousandfl, nn keepin ’em fro want and 
hunger. I ha* fell into a pit that ha* been 
wi’ th’ fire-damp crueller than battle. I ha’ 
read on’t in the public T^tition, as onny one 
may read, fro’ the men tnat works in pits, in 
which they ha* pray’ii an pray'u the law- 
makera for Chrisfa sake not to let their 
work, be murder to ’em, but to spare 'em for 
th’ wivesr and children that they loves as well 
as genilelbk loves theirs. When it were in 
~ vro^ it killed wi’out need ; when ’tis let 


alone, it kills wiViut need. Sea dib ' 

an no fieed, one way an another — in 
- die— seve^ day t ” ' 

He faintly said it, without any 
against any one. Merely as the '^ath. * f 
“ Thy little 'sister, Rachael, thou bast 
forgot her. Thou’rt not like to forget h, or now,‘^ 
and me so nigh her. Thou knbw’st — ^i^oor,,* 
p,tient, fluff ’rin, dear — ^how thou did’^st work; 
for her, scet’n all day long in her little chair 
at thy winder, and she died, }'oung and. mis- 
shapon, awhing o’ sickly air as had’n no need 
to be, an awlung o’ working people’s misers 
able liomcB. A muddle ! Aw a muddle ! ” 
Louisa approached him ; but he could not 
see her, lying with his face turned uj) to the ’ 
night sky. i 

“ If aw ill’ things that tooohes us, my dear, 
was not BO muddled, I should’n ha’had'u I 
need to coom heer. If we was not in a mud- 
dle among ourseln, T shouldu ha^ been by 
my own fellow' weavei's and workiu brothers, 

80 mistook. If Mr. Bounderby had ever 
knowd me right — if he’d ever know’d me 
at aw — he w’ould’n ha’ took’n offence wi* 
me. He woidd’n’ ha’ suspecL’n’ me. But 
look up yonder, Itachael ! Look aboove ! " , 
Following his eyes, she saw that hew'aB'| 
gazing at a star. V .i 

“ It ha’ shined iii)ou me,” he saiM reverently, i 
“ ill my pain and trouble down below. It ha’ I 
shined into niy mind. I ha’lookn at ’t an thowt 
o’ thee, Rachael, till the muddle in my mind I 
have cleared awa, above a bit, I hope. If ^ 
Boom ha’ been wanMn in unuerstaniil me 
belter, 1, too, ha’ been wan tin in unuer- 
stauia them better. When I got tiiy letter, 

I easily belkven that what the yooiiglady sen 
an 'done to me, an what her brother sen an 
done to me was one, an that there were a 
wicked plot betwixt ’em. WTien I fell, I 
were in anger wi’ her, an hurry t’ be as 
onjust t’ her. as otherp wa^ t’ me. But in our 
judgments, like as Jp our doin::,, we mun 
bear and forbear. *n my pifln an trouble 
lookin up yonder, — wl* i^hinm on me — I ha* 
more clear, and ha’nM|e it my dy in prayer 
^at aw th* world may Ip’y come toogetlier 
more, an get a better uriuerstaniii o* one ano- 
ther, than when I were in’t my own weakseln?* 
Louisa hearing what he said, bent over hiin 
on the opposite side to Rachael, so that he 
could see her. 

“ You ha’ heard ?” he said after a few mo- 
ments silence. “ I ha’ hot forgot yo, ledy.” 

“Yes, Stephen, 1 have heard you. And 
your prayer is mine.” 

“You ha* a father. Will yo tak a mes- 
sage to him ? ” 

“He is here,” said Louisa, with dread. 

“ Shall I bring him to you ? ” 

“ If jro please,” 

Louisa returned with her father. Standing 
hand-iu-hand, they both looked down upon 
the solemn coiiritcimnce. 

“Sir, yo will clear me an mak my name 
good wi’ aw men. Tliis I leave to yo.” 







lAr.Qr9^it4 iwas trauVl^i^iid a«1ced bowt 
• , ) “ SUV’ ,wa*t tlm reply ? yar aon will tell .yo 
kos^. Askkin^ X inaK^Oicl^areea.: X leave 
; akint itie ; not a siQgle word. 1 ka* seen 
;aa fljpok’n wi' yor^ sotit oae night. 1 ask no 
, mote o^ yo fiian -that, yo dear me — an I 
yo to'doV* t 

, The hearem beiu^ now ready to oariy him 
ntf^ay^ and the surgeon being anxious for his 
removal, those who had torohes or laoterus, 
prepared to go in front of the Utter. Before 
» was raised, and while they were arranging 
.how to go, ho said to iladiael, looking upward 
at the star : 

’ ^ Often as I coom to mySeln, and found it 
^shinin on me down there in my trouble, I 
thowt ‘it were the star as guided to Our 
Saviour's home. I awmust think it be the 
v»ry star ! ” 

They lifted him ui>, and he was overjoyed 
to find that they were .about to take him in 
the direction whither the star seemed to him 
to lead. . 

“ Bachael, beloved lass ! Don’t let go my 
hand. We may walk toogether t' night, my 
dear ! ” 

“I will hold thy hand, and keep beside 
thee, Stephen, all the way.” 

, ,*/ Bless thee ! Will soombody be pleased 
to ^over my face ! ” 

,^ey carried him very gently along the 
Aside, and down the lanes, and over the wide 
l^dscape; Kachael always holding the hand in 
hers. Vexy few whispers broke tlie mournful 
ft was soon a funeral procession. 


hers. Vemr few whispers broke the mournful 
silence, ft was soon a funeral procession. 
The star had shown him where to find the 
God of the poor ; and through humility, and 
sorrow^ and forgiveness, he had gone to his 
Bedeemer's rest. 

IMITATION. 

We copy each other more than most of us > 
are aware ; and what in further significant, a ; 
vei'y large portion of all that we do is simply | 
copying. A very few thinkers can cut out | 
work for a large body of doers ; an original j 
artist with pen or pencil can supply where- 1 
wUhal to many an engraver, draughtsman,^ 
and- printer who is to follow him ; the de- i 
signer of a new pattern can set liundreds| 
of copyists to work, wdio realise his idea upon ^ 
metsiw or cloth ; the patentee of a really new 
and efficient invention sets to work the imi- 
tative brains of a small fry of inventors, who 
endeavour to avail themselves of some of the 
adva^l^ea of the great invention by a colour- 
ableasodification of some of the details. 

Jf' any one would really know what an 
irjfiiiative race we are, let him watch the 
course of the ordinary mechanical employ- 
ments, and trace the action of the imitative 
principle. Mr. Babbage places this matter 
before us iu a curious and instructive light, 
showing how largely the dexterous fingers of 
man are employed in producing fac-similea. 

Fac simile by printing. Here the cunning 


workman copies from Inr one- 

ehuHi of productions, and fk'Om .tiiroa liiieiB 
in anotker. A- laborioris artiat wUl 
a year or two in eutting lines upon a sboetHCf 
43opper ; or he employ ,a still hordin' 
metal — steel, to permit the takingof a greater 
number of impressions; nr a humbler 
artist punches dots and lines - In the surfisce 
I of a pewter or 2 iuc plate fpr the^ musde- 
publisher ; or the surface of a copper cylinder 
is cut into an omamentaldevice suitable for the 
pattern of a muslin dress ; or a cylinder is out 
with a device for embossing leather or cloth; or 
a pei-forated plate may so admit the ac- 
tiou of ohemical liquids as to produce the 
pattem of a bandanna handkerchief In all 
these cases the real work done is a copy, 
an Imitation, a fac-simile, from sunken 
lines ; and how it is with raised lines^ every 
one knows. The types for common print- 
ing are raised lines or surfaces : the 
stereotype plates obtained from such types, 
are copies, intended themselves to produce 
copies ; the W'ood-eiigraving; the blocks used by 
paper-stainers ; the blocks which impart pattern 
tooil-cloth and painted table-covers ; the blocks 
employed iu the better kinil of calico-printing 
all belong to a system of r<aised lines for 
printing, or the production of . copies. 
Wheu wc copy a letter by any one of the 
numerous copying machines, or print from 
a lithographic stone or a zincographic plate, 
or steal a printed page by the anastatic 
process, or copy shells and lecives by the 
nature-j)rinliDg proeeya, or transfer a pattern 
to blue earthenware from thin printed paper 
— ^wliat do we, in ettect, but print or copy 
from chemical lines ? 

Fac-simile by casting. A truly wide world 
of imitation. We .make a mould in sand 
by means of a hand-made model ; we pour 
molten iron into the mould, and we obtain 
a tapnon, a cylinder, a pi[)e, a fonder, a flat- 
iron, a stove-grate, a girder, a railing, a 
scraper, all copies. We use steel iniwead 
of iron, and) obtain an infinity of polished 
castings. Wo employ a mixed motal of copper 
with tin or with zinc, and we produce bras.s 
candlesticks and chandeliers, brass ornaments, 
brass guns, bronze statues, and bells — copies 
also. We call to our aid the softer metab 
and summon into existence armies of useful 
articles in tin, lead, pewter, Britannia metal, 
and the like. We use a cold solation instead 
of a hot molten mass— cold plaster of Paris 
instead of hot metal, and obttdn by 
casting, plaster statues, and thousands of 
copied beauties from the works of the gieatest 
geniuses. We pour melted wax into moulds, 
and produce those superb copies of humanity 
which adorn the winoowa of the pemiquiet^ 
shops ; wk pour melted ateariue into moul(}a, 
and there come forth exeellekt candies ; 
pour liquid clay into moulds, and onr Cop^ 
iancls and Mintona show us their delic4® 
Parian atatuettesnud tranSduSent tablo’pdice* - 
Idin. > ‘ . 
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Fac-siimile by prefisure. The handworker 
rolls his lamp of claj into a soft shapeless 
, mai^ and dashes it. into a wooden mould ; 
a brick is the result. He uses better clay and 
bfiitter moulds, and produces a tesselaied 
lile, suitable for mediaeval pavements. He 
em^oys a red clay and a somewhat complex 
machine, and there spring forth draining-tiles. 
He uses white clay, and a tobacco-pipe ap- 
pears. He presses poroelaiu-clay upon or into 
a shallow mould, and the product is a plate, 
or a dish, or a saucer. He thrusts a glaring 
. red tnass of hot glass into an iron mould, and 
produces a squaro glass bottle. He pinches 
a bit of hot glass between nippers which 
have engraved surfaces, and a glass seal is 
produccil. He heats a metal mould, gives 
a loving squeeze to a bit of . horn, and 
produces a comb, an umbrella-handle, 
a knife - handle, a shoe -horn, a button, 

. and various other horns of plenty. Ho 
jdaces his tin dish-cover on a support, and 
)jresse3 a swage or mould upon it in such a 
-way as to produce a pattern. He adjusts a 
flat piece of llritaniiia metal to a lathe, 
and makes a teapot by pressing up the metal 
against a revolving mould. He engraves a 
device oil a hard steel roller, and then presses 
this device upon a copper or steel plate or 
roller, insomuch that millions of dozens of 
Queen’s heads can be produced by one single 
process of engraving. He warms a flat cake 
of gutta percha, and produces anything 
you please by pressing it in a moiilil — trom a 
tea-tray to a bottle stopper. He nuxes 
glue and treacle, and makes you a print- 
mg-ink roller. He mixes glue and whiten- 
ing, and produces a dou^b, which, when 
pressed into a mould, yields ornaments 
for a picture-frame or for a cornice. He 
transforms his jiaper fragments into papier- 
m0,ch6, and moulds them into various kinds 
of ornamental articles. . ' 

Fac-siinilc by stamping. The coiner is the 
chief artist of stamps^ He impresses the 
double device in eveiy coin by a process 
of powerful stamping, with dies and counter- 
dies, on which the patient labours of a Wyon 
or a Pistrucci have been bestowed. The 
brass ornaments for military accoutrements, 
for carriages, for household furniture, are 
made in enormous number by stamping 
sheets of thin brass, with dies properly en- 
graved. The button trade depends on the. 
stamping process more than on any other for 
its products ; for not only are metal buttons 
ma& chiefly by stamping, but the iron skele- 
ton for a covered button. Spoons are shaped 
entirely in the stamping press. Many kinds 
of nails ore indebted to the stamping press 
for existence. The American clocks owe their 
cheapness to the uniformity of the pieces, 
stamped, as they nearly all are out of sheets 
of brass. 

Pac^aimile by punching. Punching and 
stamping muy seem alike ; but in truth they 
difler very much. Cutting punches ai*e selected 


with especial' reference to the shse andMorm 
of the hole to be made, if yon punch out' 
a disc from a thin sheet of iron, to make- 
the core of a silk button, the disc 
is the object for which you work ; but if' 
yon cut out a disc from a thicker sheets to . 
make a rivet hole in a boiler plate, the 
vacuity is wanted, and not the disc ; but 
in both cases, the disc and the hole 
round depend in size and shape on the 
punch. Colanders, wine-strainers, nutmeg- 
graters, borders of tinned iron tea-trays, all 
aro perforated by punching. Zinc plates for 
window-blinds and birdor doors and other pur-' 
poses, are beautifully perforated by punching. 
Postage stamps have the little holes by which 
they are now so easily severed made by punch- 
ing. Sheets of paper are cut for eiiveloiws by 
puucbing. The glittering array of spangles 
and Stars, with which the school-boy's the- 
atrical characters are adoi'ued, is produced 
by punching small fragments out of idieets 
oi* gdt and coloured paper. Punches ave also 
used to impress ornaments upon steel' dies, 
and the matrices for casting type are 'fefi- 
siniiles of punches. 

Fac-simUo by drawing. If we would 
have a leaden pipe an inch in diameter,.. 
we cast a small length of larger pipe, very 
thick, but with a small bore, and we draw 
and draw through holes of various sizes, 
until the pipe has thinned and lengthem^d > 
itself according lo our wants. If we Would 
have a brass tube, we lap together the 'twu 
edges of a sheet of brass, and we give sym- 
metry to the inside and the out by drawing 
through holes with a solid mandril kept 
within the tube. If wo would make an iron 
rod or a railing bar, we draw an oblong piece 
of iron between two rollers, until it nos ac- 
quired a contour analogous to that of the 
grooves cut in the rollera. If we require 
wire — whetlmr thick enough to coil round a 
tciegrapliic cable, or thin enobgli to form the 
gauzo for a Davy lamp — we (fraw an iron rod 
through such r. series of holes in a Steel 
plate, that it shall become thinner at each 
drawing, and at length assume the form of 
wire. If we (who are not Italians) would 
obtain maccaroni or vermicelli, we draw or 
force dough through a series of similar holes. 

Pac-simile by tracing To copy a dm wing- 
with accuracy a pentagraph is often used 
and this, by a simple moditicatiou, can produce 
a copy which shml be the same size as tiie 
original, or larger or smaller, as maybe desimd. 
The silhouette, by which profile likenesses aru 
frequently taken, acts on the same principle 
as the pentagraph. Little as the surface of 
an engine-turned watch may seem to re- 
semble a profile likeness, there is reaUy 
something of the same principle of copying 
involved; for the rosettes which are placed 
on the latlie oblige the cutting tool to -trace 
out the same pattern on the watch-case ; 
and the adjustment of the distance of the 
tool from the centre may mnder the copy either 
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larger or nniull^r than the original The beaiH 
tiiiil works nrodaced in eccenlrir turning, such 
as the woDO^erfnl convolutions of lines in some 
of the varieties of bank-uote<), are in like 
manner copying by tracing. The exquisite 
productions in relief en gloving are among 
the most suri)ri8nig works of the class now 
under notice. Most readers have by this 
time hail op|>orf unities of seeing, in one or 
other of numerous publications, engraved 
representations of ii)e<hilR and bfissi-rilievi, 
in which the deception is so wonderful tltat 
the mind resolutely refubcs for a time to 
believe (hat the production is on a plane sur- 
face and not raised. The process is as 
curious as it is beautiful. A blunt point 
passes gently and slowly o^er every part 
of the medal or bas-ix;licf, in straight lines, 
the lines being veiy close together, but stdl 
clear and distinct. Another and sharper 
point is connected with this blunt point by 
a system of rods and levers ; and this sharp 
]ioint passes over and cuts into a plate of 
copper or steel. The two points travel, pari 
pasMi, each doing its own particular work ; 
and if the one travelled simply over a smooth 
plane surface, the other would simply cut 
parallel lines on the copper or steel plate 
Unifbini and equidistant. But on the bas-l 
relief tlie blunt point tiavels over the little 
hills and valleys in the medallion ; and this 
up and down niovement has a Hiugular eifeot 
on the movement of the slmi p point. The 
more irregular tlie surface in the medal, the 
more irregular is the width of the lines in 
tlio engraving. When the blunt point is pass- 
ing river a deep or sloping part of the device, 
the lines engraved by the sharp point are 
very close together, and thus produce a dark 
sharle or tint ; wheieas, when the blunt point 
is tinveisiug a raisetl or convex portion, 
the engraved lines become wider apart, 
and thus produce the high lights. The 
machine regulates this variation, and ensures 
a parallelian W ratio between the vertical 
deviation in the one c;i8e, and the lateral 
deviation in the other. The lights and 
shadows of the relief are indeed woiiderfnlly 

{ Ji'escrved; suul wedonot know where we could 
ook for a more rlehghtful kind of fac-simile. 

That printing is lac-siiiiile work, we have 
already said ; indeed it is pretty evident that 
suchf^usb necessarily be the case. But 
how prodigious are the variations in the 
modes of producing beautiful imitations or 
copies ! When a stone is prepared for Utho- 


When the jury on paper and printing were 
preparing their report at the time <>f the 
Great Exhibition, they had to pasa juilgment 
on various productions of this kind. M. 
imnt, a French printer, exJiibited specimens of 
litho-typogranhy. bemier a reproduction on 


graphic printing the lines of its device can | 
hardly be said to be either raised or sunken ; | 
they are chemical lines, and yet they yield 
woiidci ful fac-similes. Then oil-colour print- 
ing and water-colour printing, and lithotint 
pnniiiig, and paneiconographic printing 
jAwfirl names some of these), and the styled 
rjpraphic printing, and the anastatic printing, 
and the glyphograph, and the electrograph*^ 
all are merely so many means of producing 
co]>ies of lines forming devices or words. | 


extraoi'dlnary tact in prodacing fhc-^imiles of 
ancient do(‘uments*-*8UCh as imitations of 
block -printing, before the use of movable 
ty|>es ; imitations of some of the old books 
fluted by Caxton, l^son, and Wynkyn de 
Worde ; fac-simile title-pages of Covordale’s 
Bible and Tyndale's Pentateuch ; and the like, 
Tlie ju^ transcribe a letter which they re- 
ceived from Mr. Harris, giving an interesting 
account of his process. About forty years ag</, 
Mr. il on is states lie was firal employed by 
an eminent bookbinder, to whom Earl Spencer 
had suggested the idea of perfecting ohl 
books by the aid of fac similes ; and that 
many choice old works in the Spencer 
Library, the King's Library, the Fitz william 
Jiibrary, and the Grenville Library, have 
been thus treated by his hand. U’he mode 
of working is patient and pains-taking. At 
first, Mr. Han: is was accustomed to make 
an accurate tracing from the original leaf 
(that is, the analogous leaf in another copy 
of the book), and to retrace it on the new 
leaf by moanM of a paper blacked on one side ; 
this jiroduced an oiiiline lettered page, which 
was then carefully filled in with pen and 
'pencil, until an imitation of the ori|>inal hail 
been produced. But this process was ver\ 
alow and expensive. The patient imitation 
of the original was even carried to so gi eat a 
length, that two sets of type were madis 
like the large and small letters generally 
used by Caxton ; and those types were pressed 
down dry upon the factitious painted letters 
of the new page, to give the ajipearance of 
the indentation produced by type. The pro- 
cess afterwards adopted was to make the 
tracing in a soft ink, to transfer it to thin 
I paper, and to re- transfer it to the Intendeil 
I leaf. At a later period, when the photograph ic 
process became so much improved and ml- 
vanced towards perfection, recourse was fre- 
quently had to this art, especially when 
more than one copy was wanted : the copy 
being transferred to stone, and there fiuiehea 
by hand. 

I Even while these various fao-similes are 
passiiig through the crucible of our thoughts, 
we are told by M. Baldus that his UDitatiou 
will go far beyond those of ordinary metals. 
He declares that while photographers are 
cansing the sun to produce^ fac-similes of 
objects ou prepared surfaces ; and that while 
gaivaniats are eansing electricity tp produce 
models of objects in relief, he has been 
i setting the sun and the electric current to 
work together, to produce— < not merely 
photographs of objects, but electrotypes of 
photi^sphs. 
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I Lastly, there is the NatuisdbstdiUck, or 
nature's seli-punting, 'whereby 'wonderful imi- 

I tations of shells and leaves aie self-engiavcd 

I I and geil-pnnbed m all exquisite delicacy 

I Truly we are an ixuititivo lace, making 
f le^B^milea as husily as we can 


I THE POETRY OF FINLAND 

PiNiAiH) has her own vem of potti} , but, 
havuig ioi several centuries exisUd only os a 
piovmce, she has had no ch incf ( f ci eating a 
I national literature I inland has her own my 
1 thology, totally dilTertnt to i hat of Swe Ion and 
Denmirk. Amid hei 'woods and moui lands, 
wanders invisibly but y<t felt, the good old 
"W nnimomen tl c qod of song, with Jus lyre 
fi iintd from the wooi of the sighing birch- 
trcc, stiung witli six golden hj.iis of an 
eniniouied mai len, and 'aith its goldtn 
screws dropped f/om the tongue if the melo 
dious cuckoo Some times h sifs on the 
rocks by the ooenn, and lets Ahti the god of 
the sea, and Wtlhmo hn golbss hoar 
its enchanting terns A^iui, lie wonlers 
I lulind, anl appiouhes 1 ip oi i, the palace 
I ot Tipio the god of the woods, tint indent 
palace of stone, with its gel len wiudews, 

. imilt m the doc pest and m st ic mote recesses 
I ot the piimcval 1 nest Hieii {^ithei louud 
liira Suvetai, the goddess of the suainiei , 
Ltela fuming them gently with hci soft 
south wind, the fair ^licbkki mi rciioivo 
lo\ Cly nymphs of the wc e)cis md e\ n Ukko, 
the mightiest ot the poweis ot lit ivou, thun 
ders hioappluisf fiotii the diik puipk cloud 
llie harp of W uuuuoiuen can even penetrate 
I 'With its enchanting souiidh to the abode of 
Ivnlma themonuohot death 
' btill, on summei cvtiiings, the Finland 
I peasant belie ves that, sti etched I y the ahoie 

I of some forest 1 ike he m i / be heard, though 
unseen, sinking to the listeiimg heidsmen and 
maidens how KuUervo, the sou ot Kaieva, 
the groat ancestor of all the heroes ot Fin 
lin 1, served the wicked wife of Ilmaiin, the 
biuith , how he tended hei flocks and herds 
in the t:>ieal pabtuies , how she put a stone 
into his loaf and how he avenged* ill her 
injustice to liim He sings how Ahti, under 
the name of Lemmm Kaiucii, pin sued his 
wild adventures amongst the muds of the 
isles , and how he himself wooed and lo^t 
WellamOfthe sistei of Joukahamcn. 

Thus Bings Wainamomen 

And there lives not s h n herc^ 

Not a man so firm of ] nrpose, 

Not a man, much less a woman, 

By his files who u nnmehed 
\V eep the young and wiep tho sge I ; 

Weep the middli ngod not less lo 
Weep the wen svho ore unmarried, 

Weep the mariied men as freely , 

Weep the bachelots and maidens , 

Weep the giil, half child, lialf woman 
WW M heard that moving «ounA 
So his lean drop in the watois, I 
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Tears of ancieat "SS am’imhinon, 

To the bine sea they flow onw a^, 

Onward IHm the wild strhnd flowing; 

And beneath the crystal waters, 

Spioading o>r the sandj bottom, 

Undergo a strange mutation, 

( hanaed are they to piecioiis jewels 
1 o idom fair queenly bosoms, 

And to gladden kingly muu 

W iintimomen does not, however, slied his 
tc'trs only toi the high born. He sends sodot 
aud iiispn ations among the simple people. 
Jhci have tlicir songs ot the miuUns, of tho 
heiclsnien, of theu social festivities, songs of 
Uie ciadle, and ol the more stern and stimng 
p issagcs of life 

Fiom such a race has sprung Johan Lud- 
wig Runebrrg, the moat celebiated of then 
111 mg poets Eimeberg has mmgled with ill 
flu wild and melancholy chointtti of Ins 
ountrys tiiditims and mythology a deep 
it cling for ita suflenngs and its wiongs. if is 
poctiy deals with living souls, and the haid, 
stern It ilities of aiuil woxld , ucithei feigned 
joysnoi suffeiings fmnish the inatiii il for his 
})a^e , all there is re il, human, uiiinibt tkable 
I flesh and blood, genuine bone and iimscle He 
sees m 1 ml uid a country abounding with bold 
features, solemn and impiessive, and a peopid 
fullofstiong passions, whose souls ait har- 
ro'wfcd by deep sc ited injuries 

Rune I erg is a portion of the great and 
stem poetic clement of the north, iiw oqroi lUd 
with the spnit of his couutiy Every page 
IS a Bi^h of the patric tic heait mourning ovei 
Jus native I md, which has been torn by bxuto 
but ovci whelming force fioiii all its old ind 
cherished assoc lations to bee ome an appendage 
of a vist, dominant^ but uiiamalgamated 
empire 

Xhese patriotic griefs bieak foith moie 
( spt daily in the ^ Songs oi Ensign bt d ' The 
Lusign, on old soldier^is descnbcd^by the 
pcet as living when he was* a youth m the 
siine couit wdh himself He wis old, and 
vciy poor, of a tall, angulu, erect hguio, 
with a Urge aqiulme nose, and wore specta- 
cles IJe maintained himself by making nets 
tor tho fishermen, which the youth, his ueigh- 
boni, then half boy and half student, found 
it veiy amusing to entangle Indee 1 he seems 
to have been Ibe torment of the old soldier, 
who often started up in a rage to druo bxm 
away, to be pacified agam by a kind word, 
only ag un to be tbe butt of the lad's mis- 
chief Hosiys, 

1 then was wild m lifa ■ gay spnng, 

Au ensign he, I more than king 

Time, however, went on, winter came, and 
the lad staid nr doors and read. At length 
one day he says 

I took Bttcii book as first T found 
1 o while the todioos time along ; 

’Twob wntten by no name i enow ned, 

And spokt of Finland's war and wiong. 
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iit iint 1 nftd,with.liittle hoed t ' 
Wiiat Uule interest oonyajad, 

Until at length 1 oibaiijcied to ixad 
Of noble §avo}i|k'f brigade* 

1 read a lutd word by word 
My heart iutniti deptha vraa atirfed. 

I oaw a jieople who eonld hold 
The loBi of all, oave honour, light; 

A troop, tnid hunger-pangs and cold, 

Still, still victorious in the light. 

On, on from page to i>age l-.spod, 

I could have kissed the 'words 1 read. 

In diinger^B hour, in battle's scathe, 

Wliat courage showed this little band ; 
What patriot love, what matchless faith 
Didst thou inspire, poor native land 1 
What generduB, steadfast love was bom 
In those thou fed'st on bark and corn 1 

Into new realms my fancy broke. 

Where all a magic influence horo^ 

And in my heart a life awoke 
Whose rapture was unknown before. 

As if on wings the day careered, 

And all too ^ort the book appeared. 

With dose of day the book was done. 

Yet was my spirit all a-glow ; 

Much yet remained to ponder on, 

Much to inquire about and know ; 

Much yet iii diu’kness wrapped the -whole ; 

1 went to apek old Ensign St^. 

Ho sate, ai oft ho sate before, 

Busily bending o'er his net, 

And at the opemng of the door, 

A glance displeased my coming met ; 

It seemed as though his thought inighl say, 
** Is there no peaco by night or day ” 

But mischief from my mind was far, 

1 camo in very different mood ; 

“ I 've read of Finland’s latest war — 

And in my veins runs Finnish blood 1 
My soul still craveth for tiiis lore ; 

To you, old li'iend, 1 conro for more.” 

Thus 8{)ake*I, and the aged man. 

Amazed, his netting laid aside ; 

A flush passed o’er his featnies wan, 

As if of ancient martial pride : 

“Yes,” said he, " I can witness bear, 

If BO yoju will, for 1 was there/* 

His bed of straw tdy seat bocamo ; 

^ And he began with joy to tell 
Uf Malm and Puncker’s soul of flame, 

And decd« which even Uicirs excel. 

Bright was his eye and clear his brow — 

Ills noble look is with me now. 

He many a bloody day had seen, 

Had shared much peril and much woe ; 
In conquest, in defeat had been — 

Defeat whbse wounds no cure can know. 
Much which the world doth quite forget 
Ijay in his faithful memory yet, ‘ 

Lietoning I sate, but nought I said 
And everyiiirord fell on my heart ; 

And half the night away bad fled 
Before 1 rose from him tq part. 


Since ,then no better Joy he had 
' Than when he saw me by hie aide : > < > 
Together mourned wb or wero glad, ■ ' 

Together smoked aefriends'leng triedl > ' 

He was in years, I in life's springs 
A, student I, he more than king. 

The toleB which now t ilong^ 

Through many along nSid tileot qight, . 
Fell from thb old man^s fldfering tongue, 
Beside the peat-flrels feeble light.. 

They speak what all may understand, 

Beccive them, thou dear native laikd. 

The poeme whioh follow the above, and fill 
one little volume, are acenes from the war of 
the Buuslan invaders, and are extremely im- 
preasive and full of a pathetic beauty. They 
are mostly little incidents out of the great 
struggle ; glimpses into the afflicted heart of 
a whole people. The poem, which we will 
give as a specimen is written in a style of 
blank verse peculiar to Sciuidinavia ; it is 
remarkable for its scriptural simplicity and 
force of language, and the frequent repetition 
of the same phrase or imagery, which is in- 
valuably drawn from the aspects of nature 
or the features of their stem northern 


TTIE BROTHER OP THE CLOUD* 
More than life I found it, waa to love him» ' 
Mure thou luving wan to die os ho did. 

Fur within the toies/s deep recesseB 
Stood the homestead of a peasant-farmer, 

Distant from the present scene of warfare. 

Foe as yet had not the place discovered— 

Hostile foot not yet hud trod the pathways 
Leading thither. News of blood and battle ^ 
Screamed the laveii only from thp storm-cloutTy 
Or the resting hawk amid the pine-trees, 

Or the wolf, which with a bloody booty, 

Sought agaiu the caverns of the feresU 

In that cottage, on the eve of Sabbath, 

By bis table sate the thoughtful peasant. 

Resting from the six days' weary labour ; 

On bis horny palm his cheek lay bexvjr, 

And his arm was planted on the table. 

Still his keen gray eje was glancing sidowayf 
Ever and anon with troubled meaning. 
Unobserved this movement by his household-^ 
By the only twain witliiu tbe cottage— 

By his foBter-sQii or by his >danghtor. 

They, with arms thrown fondly round each ether^ 
Hand in hand and head ‘to hc^ inclining, 

Sate beside the wall in blissful silence. 

But at length the old mau broke the silence^ 

And each word contained a subtle moaning. 
Though he sang as merely fer amnseraent. 

As the words came and the air dictated, 

Thue be sang : 

•* The young boar rules the forest j 
Grows the ]>me:troo to adorn the moorland j 
But if bom tlie child for power a^d gi'eatnesi^ 

Or for sloth and cowardice, kbowi no dm t 
Came the lad one droary winter^i emning, ' 

Like .a wild bird came, no one knew wlittiier,. 
Strange and homeless, to a brumtt'dwelliiig. 
Unkempt locks around Iris ferobead ^ttei^ f ' 
SfioeleBS feet across the sQowi.had vrandered g < , 
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Through tho tatterad jerkm peeped the shonlderc. 

^ Whose, and wKorefrom ?’ — * Ask of Avhoso nnd wliero 
from 

Of tho ‘Wealthy who has home and parents ! 

Wild north winds havo sung my otdy welcome^ 

And the storm^rent'cloud 1 call my brother. 

On tho foot of n%bt I am a snow-flake, 

Which upon a cottage floor hath drifted.* 

On the floor it melted not that snow-flake-^ 

Thence tho winds horo not tho cloud's young brother. 
Ho remained ; tho youth grow out of boyhood ; 
Passed tho first year slowly, undistinguished ; 

In tho seebnd, he could clear tho woodland : 
lA the fourtl), his arm, when waned the summer. 

Slew the bear which had attacked the sheop-fuld. 
Where is now the fame which all accorded, 

Greater fame than had been won by others — 

Where the old man’s hope ? The old man sittclh 
Gloomy on the health, iii vain dosiring 
Of tho war to hear the slightest tidings, 

Just to know if lost or saved his country. 

Ho the eagle’s speecli can ne'er interpret. 

Nor the raven’s cry nor doth the traveller 
Come with tidiugs to the moorland dosert ; 

And tho young man who should be his helper, 

Hath no^thoiight hut how to woo a maiden !'* 

Even as when the summer tempest wakuth 
'Mid the sabbath Btillness of all naturo. 

And unsceu, untbought-of, like an arrow 
Cleaves tho woodland lake, no green leaf quivcis, 

Pal Is no ripened iierry, calm tho pine-trees, ' 
Culm the blossom bending o'er tho water, 

All is calm, alone the depths arc seething ; 

Thus the song the young man’s soul hath cntoicd 
Silent sale he, gave no sign of feeling, 

Though each word pierced to his inmost being; 
Calmly by tho girl he sate all evening, 

Went to rest tho same timo as the others, 

Seemed to slumber ere the others slumbered, 

But long timo ere yot awoko tho others. 

With the earliest streak of morning's crinifon, 

Stole with silent footsteps from the cottngu. 

Morning dawned ; the sun arose in heaven, " 

But two only rose to greet tho Sabbath ; 

Swept the hooi-th, the morning meal was ready, 

But two only at the boai^ were seated. 

. Mid-day came, but came no third with mid-dav. 

Still no cloud the old man’s brow o’ershadowcJ, 

Still the eyo was tearless of the daughter, 

Blit to rbst, although it was the Sabbath, 

Neither went when mid-day’s meal was ended. 

But ere long, as long os speeds tho tempest 
From tho horizon upwards, till it poureth 
Down of hail and rain its gatherod burden. 

Spoke the old man words, intending comfort. 

.« To tho village long the way, my daughter, 

Hills to climb, to ford the hridgelesBrivcis, 

And tho autumn rains the fens have flooded. 

Qft-time they who set forth in tho morning 
Beach not home again ere evening cometh.” 

Thai he spake. Without a word rejdying 
S at« > his daughter, like a folded blossom 
' Which at fall of night has closed its chalice ; 

What hor thoughts were in her breast was hidden. 

YM not long she nte, that noble maiden, 

> Longer not. than «s the sun descended, 

When the flower thirsts for the dews of evonjug^ 

Bre adown her cheek, a tear was falling, 

And with ^fittoiiead on her hand, thus sang sho : 

•* Wiicn one fidthAil heart hath found another. 


Small becomes the Once expansive circle, 

Earth and heaven, country, father, mother ; 

One embrace fiur more than heaven eiifoldotbV 
Tn one eyo is seen far mure than hea'^u \ ' 

Mmw than motlier’s eoimeil, father’s wishes, 

By a sigh scarce audihlo is spokou : 

Where tho power like love's fascination ? 

Where the bond which steadfast love constniincth P 
Like the wild-swan lakes he swimmeth over. 

Rucks he scaleth with the eagle's pinions ; < 

Long bcfoie* the noontide he returneth 
Who was not expected until evening.” 

Scarcely had Bhe ceased than rose her father, 

And with sudden grief and sad foreboding, 

Hastened forth to seek for tho departed. 

Yet no word he spake, ami trod in silence 
The small track that wound along the monvhind ; 

But before ho reached tlio nearest homestead, 

Sank the sun unto tho forest’s level. 

Scathed and mournful, like a blasted pine-tree 
Loltalono when fire the land has ravaged, 
i’v'ow appeared the late so prosperous homestead ; 

But within the house a lonely woman 
Bent above her sleeping infant's cradle. 

Like a timid bird which on a sudden 
Hears the shot nnd feels the leaden arrow, 

And in terror fliillers out her pinions, « j 

So sprang from her Beat the frigiitcned mother, 

When the lifted latch she heard ; but terror . i 

Changed to joy as she beheld who entered. ' ’ 

Foith bhe sprang, and his old hands engrasping, | 

Wept abundanili, ;ct spake in gladness. 

** Welcome ! ” said she, ” welcome, go^ old father, 

T)unr in sounw romc unto our dwelJlpg; 

Ami thrice hail the noble youth thou fostcred’st 
To defend the poor, the oppressed to succour I 
Sit thee down and rest thy limbs o*er-wearicil, 

And with gladness heiir what 1 shall tell thee. 

War has raged e’en from tho close of summer, 

Friend and foe alike the land have harried ; 

None were spared but ho who horc no weapon. 

A lid when rapine could be borne no louger, 

Rose a sturdy band, men of one parish, i 

And pursued tho foe who turned to meet thpm. 

Fierce the fight, but vtcLory fi owned on Finland, 

Few returned from death of all- thdir numbers. 

And even the^ like leaves strown hy the tempest. 

After that rushed vougeaiice like a spring tide 
Over tlie laud, and none had mercy shown tliom. 
Weaponless or armed, or man or woman. 

Hither came this mom the ruthless toii'ent, 

When the firut bell rang fur Sabbath service, . , 

And one surge swept. o'er us and despoiled us! | 

On tho dirolul talc I wUl not linger. 

Bound upon the floor ^vas cast my husband ; 

Blood was poured out ; cruel power was mighty ! 

Sorest was our need ; there was no helper. 

Eight strong arms wero On me ; 1 was seized on 
As its prey tho savage %idld beast seizes ! 

Then liie saviour came 1 then hplp was nearest ! 

Rushed into the huuso the Cloud’s young Brother, 

And oppression quailed, was felled tho spoiler I 
Here 1 sit amid a ransacked dwelling. 

Poorer than Uie sparrow qn tho roof-tree. 

Yet more joyful than in days of plenty, 

Could 1 liee that hiavc youth and my husband ' 

Without barm retuniing from i1|l village, ' 

Whither they the flj ing foe have followed 1 ” 

When the old man heaid the last words spokes, ' ^ 
Up he rose as ouo wdio long hath rested, 
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With a trouUod lo(^ ^ a^pieliieiillan, 

^ ^nd pit!B«ed oniralrd tcmardf the pppitkut vUlige, 

Sank the sun behind the distunt fimt. 

When,' Hwiit hope and fear hia wal divided, 

He approached the dwelling of the paator. 

Bavag^ atood'tiiat once ao preapetova homeatcod^ 
Shorn and diearp like a araMed iklet 

Seen mid fedlatud ice in depth of winter ; 

' Yet arithin the faonae aato; pale mad aiiedt 
\ By the wall^ the aged aenaitt, Kliuga. 

When be aaw the door tnm on ita hingea, 

And hia old friend enter, uprose Klioga — 

Rose in hoate, though apent and sorely’ wounded. 

, Still the day has light for us ! ** exclaimed ho, 

“ Strength and manhood bavo not left our country 
Whilst the young walk nobly in our footsteps ! 

This day hath been done euch true God-worship, 

' That the child which hears it in the cradle 

Shdl unto his son> son proudly tell it 1 

Hark you I ^Like a pack of wolves hloodthirely, 

Caine the land’s foe hither, drunk with conquest, 

' Came their fierce attendants, death and rapine. 

Outrage had no bounds, blood flowed like water ; 

Anri hotween two strong unbroken horses 

Bound they the good priest, till now uninjured, 

I'o be dragged on foot by those wild riders. 

Short would be his fate ; a few brief moments 

Numb his fettered hands, Lis feet would fail him, 

And his white locks in the miro be draggled. 

Pale the good man stood, to heaven nplooking, 

As if centred eveqgr thought on heaven, 

Now that all on ehztb was dark and cruel. 

Praise and glory toato God ! That moment 

Help was Highest 1 He^ the desert’s wild-flower, 
Brother of the Cloud, like flashing lightning, 

Struck the avenging blow, hewed down the oppressors 1 
1 too am living only by his succour, 

Like a rootless pino propped by its neighbours, 

Yet life’s gift would be tome a treasure 

Could I see that youth return vietorious 

From the flight whidi near the church it raging.’* 

When the old man heard the last word spoken 

Forth he wont, as though from fire he hastened. 

Pule the crimson glory of the sunset 

As he reached the somewhat distant village. 

Sad tlie sight! a s^en6 of smoke and ashes, 

Like the midnight vault with clouds o’enhadowed. 
And, upon the hill beyond the village. 

Stood the church, one star amid the storm>wrack, ~ 
Stood in silence gleaming o’er the moorlands, 

Like a moonbeam mid a dreary tempest. 

Amid ghastly corpses, ftiend and fbeman. 

Like a.^adow o’er a harvest meadow, 

Went he ; all around him death ; no living 

Sound was heard, was seen nought living. 

Came at length the old man to a pathway 

Small and winding amid desolate homesteads. 

Where a youth was seated, pale and bleeding, 

Yet into the pale cheek flashed the oritnsou, 

Yet>gain his dim eyt ww uplightsd 

When he saw thut aged man i^iproaching. 

Hail 1 ” said he, " from death the sting is taken 

When he dies uho has been early chosen 

For bis land to fidt, in victory’s ! 

Hail to thee, the vietorh foster-father ! 

Hail, the noble yonth who led ns ofnwaTd^ 

Ho more powerful than all wo together 1 > 

Of our little band the strength was broken. 

Scattered like a flock without a shepherd, 

... 

Rushing hspeless into ' I 

There was none to oaUtlto Ihiid 

None to give os eoimdl, amm to riis^ ' 

Till he ra.me4 till, mid ow divest lAito, \ 

Came toe be^’s soq> With ktof^ htavtog^ ‘ 

Came with voice that summopeATM. to htodel , 

Then was fire aseused in evei^huMca; 

Doubt was at an end, new ha^ sjptxag uptod^, ' 

And like tempests sweeping M«r|edge8' 

Was OUT onslaught on toefr BerdMtocew. 

Look ! from this, into the cfauitto wall yonder, 

Lie our country foes as toick as cora-staiks 

Lie before the riekle of toe reaper ! • , i 

That, toe path hewed out \f the avenger, , , ^ 

Followed by my glance, thongh here I faltered,' 

As in death my thoughts are hia and Finland's 1” 

Speaking thus, his eyes were closed for, ever. 

Day bod set ; deep silence all pervaded ; 

And the calm white moon the heavens ascending, * ' 

Saw alone the wanderer reach the chuEeh<-walL 

When beneath the sacred roof he entered, 

He belicld a crowd before the altar, 

Sad and silent as the dead beneath tiiem. 

None stepped forth from out the crowd to meet him ; 

No one greeted him with words of welcome. 

Pressing through the throng, with dire foreboding, 

He beheld ono slain before the altar, { 

Kosily recognised, though blood-disfigured, * 

Mid a heap of foes, the youthful hero, 

Like a pine-tree felled within the forest. 

With his hard bands clenched, and as by lightning 

Struck, the old man stood, his thin check pallid. 

And in feeble voice, with anguish quivering. 

Forth his misery hurst iu lamentation. 

^ Now above ray roof the Btorm has broken ; 

Now the harvest of my field is ravaged ; 

Now the grave is dearer than the liuincstcad 1 

Woe to me that thus again I moot thee, 

Thou, my age’s staff, my life's bright honour ; 

Gift of heaven, late so fair and glorious. 

Now as little as the dust that soils thee I ” 

Thus the old man to his woo gavo language, 

1 When a voice was heard, which was his daughter^ 
Speaking thus hefoiw the dead and living : 

** He was dear to me as my own being ; 

Than aught else the earth held &r more prccieitfl ; ' 

Yet now doubly dear that noble hero 
liying cold and stark on earth’s cold bosom I 

More than life I found it, was to love him, 

More than loving is, to dio os he did 1 ” 

Thus she spake without lament or weeping. 

Then unto tho dead youth stopping forward. 

Bent her knee, and with her kerchief gently. 

And in silence, wiped his bloody forehead. 

Silent stood the crowd in deep emotion. 

Like a forest in the lull of tempest; 

Silent stood the peasant women alio, 

Who had hither pressed to gate and lorroWy 

When agiun she spake, that noble maiden ; 

" If there any here will fbtcli me water, 

So that 1 may dear his face of hlopd^stains. 

So toat 1 may smooth his locks end part themy 

And in death behold Mm beautiful ; „ 

So that 1 may fitly show unto yun 

Him, toe foundling boy, the wild Cloud's 

Who rose up and was our land's deUveiar l ” ' ' ’ , , | 

When the frther thus had hoard hfs 

Thus beheld her by toe doto yMtih ‘ktoalmg* , ; 

Once again his broken vcSceboBftod^' ^ , 
** Woe to. thee, my poor , ' ' ' 

Sonuys'oolito, joy Mtbyi^Jdehig^ - - 
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Shield from euffering, &th€r, 1 iroliher> Imeband, 

Alt ure loif'ia him hi onee Tint« thee ! 

AH are taken ; nofughtto ihee remaineth !** 

At these voids burstf forth the people’s sorrov ; 

None vasthere hiit wept, or tnAQ or woman. 

In the uiaidcn’i e9!e,.'iDO, tears were stand ing. 

As the slain yonthh^lmnd she took, thus 8 p<>akiiig; 
"More than team'thj memory must honour. 

Not like those who ^ and are forgotten 
Bhalt thou he; the mourning of thy eonntry 
Shall be os the dew of summer evenings, 
Poet>ingpiration, full of gladness ; 

Full of hope for the approaching morrow ! ” 

Long ad the foregoing poem ia, we must 
give yet another sketch or two of a different 
character, though in the same style of veni- 
fioatioTi. Here ia one which presents a 
terrible picture of the fierce combat which 
the Finland peasant encounters with nature, 
but shows at the same time his indomitable 
aud God-fearing character. 

THE PEASANT PAVO. 

Mid the high bleak Moors of S.'iarijUrvis, 

On n sterile farm, dwelt Peasant Pavo, 

And its poor soil tilled with care untiring, 

Trusting to the Lord to send the inereasc. 

Here he lived with wife and liitle children. 

With them of his sweat-earned bread partaking. 

Dikes lie dug, and ploughed his land, and sowed it. 
Spring time came, and now the melting snow-drifts 
Drenched the fields, and half the young ernp perished : 
Summer came, and the descending hail-stornis 
Datihed the early ears down, half destroying : 

Autumn eainc, and frost the remnant blasted. 

I Pavti’s wife she. tore her hair exrhiniing: 

Pavo, Pavo, man the most unhappy. 

Take thy staff, by God we are forsaken ; 

Hard it is to beg, to starve is harder ! 

Pavo took her hand, and thus lie answered : 

^ God doth try his servant, not forsake him. 

I Bread made half of bark must now suffice us I 
! T will dig the dikes of twofold deepi>es 8 , 

I But from God will I await the increase.” 

Sho made bread of com and bark together ; 

Ho dog lowkr dikes with double labour. 

Sold his sheep, and purchased rye and sowed it. > 
Spring time came ; again the melting snow-drifts 
Drenched the fields, and half the young crop perished : 
Summer came, and the descending hail-storms 
Dashed the eaily ears down, half destroying : 

Autumn came, and frosts the remnant blighted. 

Pavo’s wife, she smote her breast, exclaiming : 

“ Pavo, Pavo, man the most unhappy, 

Let ns die, for God bath us forsaken ! 

Hard it is to die, to live is harder ! ” 

Pavo look her hand, and thus mwle answer : 

** God doth try bis servant, not forsake him ; 

Bread made half of bark must still suffice us. 

I will dig the dikes of three-fold deepness, 

But from Heaven will.still expect the increase 1 ” 

She made bread of ewn and hark together; 

He dug lower dikes with three-fold labour, 

Sold his cattle, purchased rye, and sowed it. 

Spring time came, hut now the melting sn^-dslfrs 
Lift the young crops in the fields uninjured;^ 

Summer came, but the descending haibstoviM ■ 


Daahed not down the rich ears, nouglyt destroying : 
Autumn c.ame, and saw, by frost uiibfightc^s 
Wave the golden harvest for the reapeir. 

Then fell Pavo on his knees, thus speaking : 

** God hath only tried tis, not forsaken !” 

On her knees his wife foil, and thus said she : 

** God hath only tried us, notfoimkeu I” 

Then exulting spake unto her husband: 

“ Pavo, Pavo, take with joy the sickle ; 

We may now make glad our hearta with plenty, 

Now may 0.181 away the hark unsavoury, 

Now may bake sweet bread of rye-meal only ! ** 

Pavo took her hand, and thus made answer ; 

** Woman, woman, ’tis but sent to try us; 

So we may have pity on the sufferer. 

Mix then bark With com even as aforetime ; 

Frosts have killed the harvests of our .teigh^ur,” 

The following, which nhall be the last of 
these graphic pictures of a strong life, is sin- 
gularly fresh aud beautifuL 


OJAN PATO’S CHALLENGE. 

Came from Tavnstland t.ill Oj.'in Pavo, 

Tall and vigorous ’mong the sons of Finland, 

Stedfast as a uiciutitain clothed with piiieN\uo(l, 

Bold and fleet and powerful as a tempcHt. 

Ho could from the earth uproot the fir-tree ; 

Could tho bear encounter single-handed ; 

Lift a horse above tlie loftiest fences, 

And, ns straw, compel strong men to how down. 

Now he stood, the stedfast Ojun Pavo, 

Proud and vigorous at the nation’s conneiL 
In the court lie stood' among the people. 

Like a lofty fir-tree amid brushwood. 

And he raised his voice and thus ad^ssed them t 
** If there be a man here horn of woman 
Who can, from tbo spot whereon I plant ice. 

Move me only for a single moment, 

I to him will yield my farm so wealthy; 

He shall win fiom me my silver treasure ; 

Of my numerous flocks ho shall be master ; 

His 1 will become both soul and body.” 

! To the people thus spoke Ojan Pavo. 

: But the country youth ihiank haede in terror; 

To the proud man answered only silence ; 

None was fouud who would accept his clt^lengo, 

Bnt with love and admiration gazed they. 

All the maidens, on that youthful champion, 

Standing there — the powerful Ojan Pavo — 

Like a lofty fir-treo among brushwood, 

Qis eyes flashing like the stars of heoven. 

And his open foTehc.id clear as daylight. 

And his thick locks flowing to his shoulders. 

Like a streamlot falling down in sunshine^ 

From the throng of women forth stopped Anni^ 

She the fail cat of Uiat oountry^s mmdons, 

Lovely as the morning at its rising. 

Forth she stepped in liasto to Ojan Pavo, 

Round his neck site flung her arms so tender, 

Laid her throbbing heart against his bosom, 
pressed ngaiust his cltcek hci check so rosy. 

Then she bndo him break tho^ho’^ds that held him. 

: But tho youth stood iiiovcIcRS, .md was vanr|uisltedr ^ 
Yielding, thus lie spoke unto tiio maiden : 

Anna, Anna, 1 have lost my wager ; 

' Thou must take from me my farm so wealthy; 
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Thou hast won li'<^ me my nlver trenaare ; tHe Iiken€8B of tlie^lootor to the skilful ^rtiaan 

Thou of nil my flocks ort now posteteor, Who repAirs watches. Thei^ is no Wh per- 

I am tliine 1 thine am I soul and body 1 ” 80^ Strictly Speaking, as a watchmaker : the 

^ — ^ hiightest meobanioal geniuses of Cornhill, 

THE EACUETY. Clerkmiwell, and the Palais Royal do not make 

watches ; they merely oolieet their separate, 

The simple Highlander who came weep- already-made parta^ and' them together. . 
ing to his commander aftef the battle of They also tinker and mifhhirw, clean, and 
Preston Pans, lamenting that the watch, which regulate^ improve and streh^tHte. So with the 
was his share of the plunder from the van- doctor : he is the human watdh-mender. He 
quished English, ha4 ^died Hiat raoniing” knows the component parts of the machine, 
meaning that it had stopped, was not so far and when it is going nght or wrong. He 
wrongiu hisgeneration after all Amanresem- mends, adjusts, strengthens, and Occa^onally 
bles awatchin very many respects. It would be spoils us. As some watch workmen make dial 
butasorrypunto adduce firstjiu support of this plates, some springs, some wheels, and some 
position, the old Latin saw. Homo Duplex — hands — so some doctors attend to the limbs, 
thereby intimating that a man is like a watcb some to the digestive organs, some to the 
with a duplex movement. Yet there are duplex brain, some to the liver, and some to the skins 
men ; aua those who go on the horizontal and of humanity. 

on the lever principle. Some of us are 1 have the highest respect and rever- 
jewelled in many holes, and have ruby rollers ence .. for that medical aggregate com- 
and escapements of price, yOt are conteiued in monly called The Faculty, and 1 hope that 
humble silver Or pinchbeck cases ; while the none of its members will be offended with 
trashy, ill-constructed, woi’se-going seta of me for drawing a comparison between 
works have gorgeous envelopes, cases of the art of healing and the iu*t of watch- 
embossed gold, radiant with enamel and making. For, although the two profes- 
sparkliug with gems. Did you never know sions do seem to i*un parallel, there is a point 
an engine-turned man ? Men who were loo where they diverge widely and for ever ; 
fast or too slow 1 Men who, being fre- where the mechanist of mere inanimate discs 
quentiy in the watchmaker’s hands for regula- of metal must keep in the beaten track of 
lion, go all the worse for it afterwards ? his trade ; but where the doctor stands forth, 
Men who, if ^ down another Mungo Park, to explore the sources 

and play the deuce with their insides ? Are of the Niger of Life ; where lie journeys into 
nob men as often pledged as watches, and as unknown countries, and valleys full of slia- 
seldom redeemed 1 Are there not as many do ws to make discoveries as strange iis Marco 
worthless men as watches^ appended with Polo’s, to undergo vicissitudes os won- 
sliam Albert chains, and showy, valueless drous as Sale’s, and as perilous as Burck- 
breloquoB 1 Has not an old-^ashioncd watch hardt’s, and as fatal as Captain Cook’s. The 
an unmistakable likeness to an old-fashioned Faculty has ha<l its pioneers, its explorers,, 
man ? Are there not ladies’ men and ladies* its trappers, its apostles, and its martyra. 
watches ; liuutiug men and hunting watches ; For centuries, energetic and enthusiastic men 
men and watches that are repeaters ; watches have devoted the flower of their lives and 
and men that you can set tunes upon, and that the fruitful harvest of their genius to one 
will go on tinkliqg the same tunes with sweet gi^at object. At this moment there are 
and unerring monotony over and overagain, as hundreds of men passing the hours that 
often as you' like to wind them up. And is not, we squander, in imtient iipplicatiou, uu- 
fiiially, a man in tiiismuch like a watch,. that, weaned study, and profound meditation — 


theiicouracy Of his movement, the perfection house of life of which so few of us have long 
of his mechanism, the flower of his age — one leases, which so few of us take the commonest 
slight (^cussloii, one hasty touch, one wan- precautions to keep in habitable repair, which 
dering crumb, one accidental drop of moisture, so many of us wantonly injure and dismantle, 
will silence the healthful music of his pulse, nay, sometimes bum down altogether with 
and paralyse his nervous hands, and leave combustible fluids, or run away from, taking 
him a dumb, senseless, piece of matter the key with us without paying the 
prone to go to rust, and flt only to be taken to rent. 

piecesj^t^orm the component parts of newer, The Faculty has a literature of its own— a 
brav|r watches ? Yet a man will bear mend- ghastly literature^ illustrated bv a hast- 
lug^most as often as a watch. You may Her style of art— as Mr. Ohurchilrs shop, and 
ta^ his interior aJu^t out, and give him a tlm library and museum of the College of 
new case, a new fdp^ew hands. But when Surgeons can show. The Faculty has its 
tliio mail-spring isjiroken, it cannot, like the newspapers, its monthly and quarterly joui^ 
main spring, be r^laced. nals, its philosophers, essayists and humorists ;> 

If you will concede the resemblance of but whore are its histomiis 9 When are we; 
Jnimaniiy to watchw'ork, you will not deny , to have the histoiT of The Faculty I Not a 
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scientific history, not a controversiiU history, 
not even a profedsLonal history, but a history 
for the valgasr — ^history of the doctor in 
^es in his habit as he has lived. Surely, i 
if the different schools of philosophy, poet^, 
music, and palntl^ have found their 
historians’, ^hnson could propose, 

even, a biogni^y of Eminent Scoun- 
drels; if ' in^cto have their historiogra- 
phers, and the beasts that perished and 
the reptiles that crawled before the Flood 
thoir annalists; if we have memoirs of 
celebrated printer^ celebrated quakers, 
celebrated pirates, celebrated criminals, cele- 
brated children, celebrated Smiths, wo have 
surely a right to expect a popular bio- 
graphy of celebrated dfoctors. ijct us have 
The Faculty — its curiosities, eccentricities, its 
lights and shadows; its virtues and faults, 
from Avicenna to Aberiiethy. from Ambrose 
Par6 to Afltley Cooper, from Cardan to 
Clarke, from llondelet to Ific^rd, from Sir 
Thomas Browne tlie learned kniglit of Nor- 
wich to Sir Benjamin Brodie, the more 
learned baronet of Savile Bow. 

The history of medical quackery and im- 
posture .alone would fill a spacious library, 
supplementary to that of The Faculty, and be 
a rich boon to the reading .public. From the 
charms and philters and dried eelskins 
of the old half-conjurors, lialf-doctors, to 
those more learned yet mistaken men, who 
as late as the days of the knight of Norwich 
believed in the efficacy of Misvaim for curing 
wounds, and sold Pharaoh for balsam ; maiu- 
tainiiig subtle controvereies as to the virtues 
of powdered unicorn’s horn, dried mermaid’s 
scales, and the ashes of a plioenix sublimated 
and drunk in wine of canary thrice boiled, to 
later believers in the cure of the king’s evil 
by the king’s touch ; — from these gropers in 
the labyrinth of eiTor to the more ignorant, 
more pretentious, more versatile, more suc- 
cessful quacks of modem times, the Sangrados; 
the disciples of Molidre’s Sganarelle whose 
panacea for all human ailments was a lump of 
cheese; the Katterfeltos, with tiieir hair ou 
end, wondering at their owm wonders ; the 
Bulcamaras in scarlet coat, top-boots and 
powdered hair going about to fairs and 
markets with merryaiidrews and big drums ; 
the mystic Dr. Graham, with his goddess 
Hygeia (in the likeness of a Koyal Academy 
moffiil) ; Wie famous and erudite Dr. Lett- 
aom, whose conl'ession of faith is said to 
have been 

When people’s ill they comes to I. 

I purges, bleeds, and su'eats ’em ; 

Sometiinos they live, eometimes tiicy die ; 

Wbst’s that to 1? 

I. Lettsom. 

—from the memoirs of these worthies, to the 
swarming professors, old and young doctors, 
licentiates of the University of Trinoomalee, 
Duly (^uaUfted Bnigeons, Medical Herbalists 
and advertising pill and ointment ini^ 
postora of the present day, who clear their 


thousands atmnally by !the sale of nos- 
trums to a besotted and credulons public, 
We might at least learu that whilst ir^ 
all ages the average of human folly and cre- 
dulity has been pretty nearly equal, still, that 
side by side with quackery and knavery 
that great edifice of science adorned with 
probity, and science softened by humanity, 
h.as giown np, which, though fiir from com- 
plete, is yet an honour and glory to this 
century and generation, — mean the me- 
dical profession of to-day — in short, the 
Faculty, 

Yes ; we want a cunning hand to draw 
us the doctor ancient and modem, no- 
thing extenuating, nor setting down aught in 
malice. We want to know .all about the 
ancient disciples of Galen and Hippocrates ; 
how they worshipped Esculapius, and whether 
the cock they sacrificed to him was a Cochin- 
Cbinaorabantam. We desire acquaintance with 
the Arabian Hakim, with his talismans and 
amulets ; with the despised Jew leech of the 
Phmtagenet kings, trembling wliHe he pre- 
scribed, and oft paying for the loss of a 
diseased life with his own healthy life ; 
persecuted, reviled, yet with a mine of 
learning beneath his gaberdine and greasy 
head-dress. We crave to know more of 
those jovial practitioners and dispensers, the 
monks of old ;‘ and whether they took the 
same kind of physic themselves that they 
dispensed so liberally to the sick at the gates 
of their monasteries, or limited their pharma- 
copmia to the rich wine which they are said 
to have quaffed so frequently, and with so 
many ha-has ! We seek introduction to the 
medieval doctor, riding gravely upon a mule, 
with his whole apparatus of surgical instru- 
ments hung at the crupper ; his quaint skull 
cap, his learned spectacles, his bulky Uatin 
folios, none of which could save him from the 
suspicion of dealing with the devil, or from the 
temptation of occasionally wasting his fees 
in the purchase of stuffed mbnsters and dried 
reptiles, with perhaps a neat apparatus of 
crucibles and alembics for purposes of al- 
chemy. We call for the doctor of the 
seventeenth century, still a learned man, with 
square cut cap and falling bauds, but with 
some glimmerings of facts and science break- 
ing through the naze of his book-laden brains 
— 5ull of mummy and Misralm, unicorn’s bom 
and golden water of life yet. but not quite so 
confident about them as heretofore — ^medi- 
tating perchance upon the antiquated preju- 
dices and pedantries of medicine, much sK a 
Mi^or General Sir Peregrine Pigtail of the 
prosent day may look upon tight stocks and 
beai'skin caps and flint locks. Then would 
we be eager for a knowledge of the doctor of 
the Georgian ei'a, m square-cut coat, 
flapped waistcoat, hagd||afi8, powdered wig, 
ruffles, , three-cornered^^a^ and sapient 
gold-headed cane compi^^ So on and on till 
the doctor of to-day grows upon ui^ learnedf 
skilful, knighted, broughamed, degresd; 
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honour^, caresaed, or dheerfuUy exer- 
ciaing his learning ’ anil ^ Ills skill in poyerty 
and trbseurity, sowing no less tnan his 
titled, mitifdl^ brother, good seed, surely 
afterwards to grow op into a rich harrest of 
glory in the broad laMS of reward. 

]^och do we desire cojpiisance of all these 
things ; likewise when the first fee was taken, 
and the first consultation held ; who invented 
the charming system of more than cuneiform 
liieroglyphics employed by the Faculty to 
express sci'uples, dr^ims, and grains ; what 
scholiast upon Priscian settled the detden- 
' sions and conjugations of doctors' Latin, and 
when prescriptions first came into use ; when 
doctors began to disagree, and when first 
^^ pliysidans was in vain." 1 should like the 
bietorian, too, to clear up the story of Dr. 
Faujstus ; whom 1 consider myself to have 
been a highly ingenious practitioner, consider- j 
ably in iidvauee of his age, but with a fancy 
forcabaiistica, table-turning and spiriWapplng | 
which eventually brought him into bad odour. ^ 
I ivant farther information about Macbeth’s i 
medical attendant : — why he wore trunk hose 
and roses in his shoes, while the rest of the 
court wore kUts and bomiets ; and wlietlier 
he married the geutlewoinau after the dis- 
con^ture of his iniquitous master and the | 
coronation of Malcolm at Scone. 1 am 
particularly anxious to know more of Dr. 
Batts, that wine physician attached to the 
person nf Henry the Eighth, and whose i 
duties appear to have been oonfiued to look- 
ing out of window in the company of his 
royal patron. And I confess that 1 have 'an 
ardent longing to know all about the famous 
Dr. Fell, whether he was a doctor of 
physio, law, divinity, letters, or music ; why 
the great lexicographer didn’t like him, and 
why the reason thereof he could not tell. 
'Wbo is to be our Doctqr Dubitantium on the 
doctorial question ? When may we expect 
the History of the Faculty in a cheap foim 
for Railway Beading ? 

If you expect such a work from me, 
you are gnevously mistaken. 1 don’t know 
much about anything : 1 want other people 
to tell me; 1 am as ignorant about the 
doctors of by-gone ages as a Zulu Kaffir ; 
though, of the Faculty of the present 
day (md. 1 acknowledge it with a sort of 
groan)^ da know soioethiiig. Yes, the doctor 
and I are old fi'ieuds. We know a good deal 
about one another. 

The Faculty was aware of me, of course, 
prior to my appearance upon the stage of 
men. The Faculty was down upon me im- 
mediately afterwards. The Faculty put fetters 
on my le^ and fnlljik* earth poultices u^n 
my eyes, blisters on jjnr chest, worsted behind 
my MS. The FaeuK put glass eu ps betwemi 
n^iffeoulders, scarhSd my nesh with iufermd 
jpmbines full of sharp steel teetii, and 
^cked up my young blood. The Fac'ulty 
introduced to my notice sundry monsters 
of a slimy mature, original^ from Asia 


Minor, T believe, which arriyeiii in pfil- 
bexes, .and drank ofrine till the;f f(^ 
tdrunk into plates of .salt, tb'd;reasn,} 2]!0 doubt, 
about their father of the horse connection, 
and their three sisters who oned con- 
tinually, “Give ! CKVe 1 ” The Faculty ‘^put 
rat’s-baae in my porrid^ and halters in my 
pew," in the shape of drsiiiglite and powders. 
The Faculty have endear^ me to this 
dav with a loathing for orange-marma- 
lade as recalling horrible traditions of i]9eca- 
cuanha. It has made black currant jelly 
abhorrent to me in connection with powdered 
aloes ; and it has implanted a deadly and in- 
extinguishable dread of roasted apple, lest it 
should be calomel in disguise, and a shud- 
dering suspicion of fiower of brimstone, 
.when 1 see treacle. 1 have been rubbed 
by the Faculty, scraped, lanced, probed, 

I piostored and pickled by the Faculty. 

I The faculty sat by my aide at dinner, far 
I more awfully present than Sancho Fanza’s 
I physician. The Faculty denied me pud- 
I ding twice after meat ; sent me to bed when 
1 was broad awake ; kept me indoors wheu 
my limbs yearned for exeixsise ; forbade me 
to read the books I loved ; tal)ooed Of>en 
I windows ; bauued green meats and fruits ; 
swathed me in liot stifling clothing ; kept me 
I from church pleading the danger of being 
over-heated, and from the play — the dear, 
delightful play, with its wax lights, gay 
dresses, and miraculous transform ations — 
through unfounded apprehensions of catcliing 
cold. Oh, you little children ! if you could 
only find some juvenile Fox to write your mar- 
tyrology. Saint Catherine and her wheel, 
Saint , Lawrence and his gridiron, Saint 
Denis and his sore throat, Saint Stephen 
and his stones ; what would their tortures 
be in comparison with your sufferings at the 
instigation of the merciless Faculty i 

Yet I bear the Faculty no ill-will for all 
the experiments they made upon me, 
and I dare say that in my case they 
did it for the best. By all accounts 1 must 
have suffered under dreadful ailments during 
my nonage. I know that there was always 
something the matter with my eyes, or my 
limbs, or my head. 1 can rememl^r eyes 
that looked at me with a kind, sad pity- 
ing wonder, as 1 played about, an ailing 
child, marvelling doubtless how any of the 
cheerfulness aud spriglitlineas of iufiincy 
could abide in that afflicted and feetde 
frame. I can dimly recall words of sonw 
and commiseration that I hoarded with the 
child’s words — avarice, when 1 was very yoang 
— words firom those who must have seen me" 
swathed and bandaged up among vigorous, 
playmates, or watched me silling apart 
in Weird and unnatural confabulatiou with 
my elders, wheu 1 should J^tve been 
gainbolling among my peers. , 1 cfin re- 
member tiiat 1 was taken to a great many ^ 
new doctors to make me ^q^uite well," and to. 
a great rqany new spots to mai^e me quite 


ihd cUacuBsioi^ thxew^ oat the axiomatic bojre to whistle^ ia Oeleus Bow, ' Yoa 
iu&ull, that r was a hciil::oect,*’ It had navet helup in Duioy the scratcbing of pens writijag 
struck me before that 1 an object ; butl prescriptiona, the clinking of the guinea 
have no doubt .^that the lady's maid was £ee into tne physician's haud| the beaung. of 
sul^tantially colsijepti. Yet for all my objec* the pulse, the loug'^irawn sigh, the half-^suD" 
tibility it seems^ 'to me that I ate and pressed gixiau as the patient waits agonisingly 
slept^ and enjoyed myself on the whole, for a verdict of life or death from the 
pretty much as other children do — that doctor's lips. 

' I was seldom conscious of my imperfect For here in Celsus Bow, in the tall quiet 
and wretched state ; and 1 can understand liouses, dwell the locksmiths of the gate of 
and appreciate now that infinite mercy which, ivory and the gate of horn. They cannot 
. shutting one ' door, opens another ; which always find a key to fit ; it often happens 
strews Uie road to death with lotus leaves that the lock is so inscrutably constructed 
and masks the des^oyer'a battery ; which, gives as to defy all their keys and buifie all' 
cheerfulness to the consumptive, and the one their skill. But what it is within- the corn- 
good day among many days of pain and sufiTer- pass of human capacity to know, thus 
ing to the condemned to disease ; wliidi inuch know tlie doetoie of Celsus Bow, 
gilds the lips of the dying child with a They have the bunch of keys at their girdles ; 
smile that is as the smile of angels. the key of pain and the key of solace, the 

The tuany doctors that 1 have been to ! the key of sleep and the key of exhilaration ; 

f reateat having been the famous Sir Hygey the key tliat gives strength to weakness, 
'ebrifuge. He lived in Celsus Bow, which is soundness to disease, cheerfulness to miseiy. 
a funereal thoroughfiu'e leading from Upper From nine to twelve daily, crowds pour 
Tomb Street into Cenotaph Square, out of a through the gates, paying their guinea toll, 
little masked alley called Incremation I'assagCi >but irnding often and often tliat the ivory 
The houses in Celsus Bow are ' tall aud gate only admits them to a life that is false, ^ i 
gloomy. The odour of quinquina, highly-dried and that through the gate of horn lies Trutli < 
sarsaparilla, and bitter aloes, soems' to float and Heath. 

about ill the atmosphere. The gaunt iron My recollections of Sir Hygey Febrifuge . 
railings before the houses look like the staves are ot a little gray-headed man who w^aa 
^ of mutes divested of their ci*ape. At the j always in a hurry. He is BtUl alive, I am 
corner leading into Upper Tomb Street is j happy to say, — little, gi'ay-headed, and as 
Memento House, the town mansion of the constantly in a hurry. A iiiau has a right to 
Earl of Moriarty, Celsus Bow itself is be in a hurry whose time is worth a guinea 
almost exclusively occupied by the Faculty, a minute. He must be immensely aged by 
There , have been but 4wo laymen renting this time, and must have earned an immense 
houses in it during the last thirty years ; uumbe|.‘ of guineas. Well can 1 remember the 
the Lord of Moriarty, who resides abro^ibd, solemn, silent dining-room in which 1 used to 
aud one Colonel Flatterhattcl, of the Nmam's wait for audience with Sir Hygey FebrUuge. 
army, who, as a punishment for his in- There were two large dusky pictures ^in it, 
trusion into the sacred precincts of Escula- the one representing the knight in his aca- 
pioa, Was sinuall^ sold up lately, aud demical robes ; the other a 4iuge fruit and 
had carpets hanging out of his windows, flower-piece, with a lobster, half-a-dozen 
and auctioneers* placards pasted on his oysters, a lemon with a long trailing rind, 
walls. The brass-plates as you advance a flask of wine, and a profusion of luscious 
upwards towards Incremation Passage piaeapples, cherries, grapes, roses, and vine- 
are as brazen pages of the Medical Di- leaves, I used to look upon these two latter 
rectory. Sir Hygey Febrifuge, bir Escu- pictures with a sort of vengeful feeling, re- 
lap Bistoury, Scalpel Carver, £sq., M.D, membeiing how many delicacies had been 
F^C.S., F.i&S. ; Hoctor Hrugg ; Doctor forbidden to me through the instrumentality 
Pelvill; Mr. Drum (the fiuuous aurist) ; of the Faculty. There was a massive sideboard ; > 
Mr, Bucephalon (the world -widely known beneath which there was a metallic monu- 
ocoHst) ; Sir Ackwer Histillat ; and others, ment^ dreadfully like a sepulchral utm, | 
have all their lodgments here. . Urave which I now know to have been a. wine- 
broughams, or graver carriages and pair, cooler, but which, in those day% 1 firmly I 
driven by sedate coachmen — well read, no believed to contain the ashes of dead patients. I 
doubt, in the London Pinurmacoposia, and 1 can see now the. dingy ted drugget on the 
putting their horses through regular courses floor, the green -baizB/Sivered tables set 
ofmedieine — draw up, towards visiting hours, out with bygone annum defunct court- 
in Celsus Bow. Footmen clad in solemn ^ides, Adam Smith's 'malth of Natkms. * 
blm; oiv-even if in undress — wearing sober Lord lEaimes on Criticism, and an odd. 

and white striped jackets, open and volume of the Annual BegistCr; the faded 
shut the tall doors noiselessly. Visitors come morocco chairs ; the double, crimson-. 

, and go noiselessly, mid give caatios^, doable covered, brass-nailed d.oor, that led into tiic, ^ 
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doftoi’s sanctum ; the silent trhdtezs waiting^ 
Sts I for the arbiter of health. Here, the 

paralytic octoji^enarian ; here, the widow in 
mourning, with her rioketj child ; here, the 
wounded offioei* from India ; here, the withered 
iial)ob, who had lost liis Uver, and was come 
hither on speculation to ask Sir Hygey if lie 
had seen it by chance come that way ; here, the 
old lady from the country afflicted with no- 

' thing save a plethora ot money, and anxious 
to ask the doctor if it wore likely that any- 
thing would ever be the inaltt^r witli her; 
there, the anxious father with his consump- 
tive daughter — the gentleman of small means 
who had been ])aiiifully hoarding up his 
guineas that his child miijiht have the benefit 
of the great J4ondon medical man’s advice ; 
there, the young exquisite who had been living 
too fast; the old exquisite anxious to die as 
slowly as poasible; the over-taxed student, 
who had gained Ins double fii*st and lost his 
health ; the popular actor beginning to \ye 
neiwoua about Ins voice, and feeling a warn- 
ing stiffness and weakness in his limbs. Here 
they all were, inourufully silent — wrapped up 
Jn their own nllinents, or at best spealcmg in 
stealthy whispeis. Every now and then 
you heard a silver hell tinkle, and saw the 
grave raveii-hned servant flit m and out ; 
and then the crimson door opened noiselessly ; I 
and, when your turn came (if you had been a 
duke you could not have gone out of it), you 
were ushered into the presence of Sir Bygey 
Febrifuge, 

I Who, as I have already said, was always 
S 11 a hurry. He never sat down, but flitted j 
about, now looking at his watch ; consulting | 
his viHitingbook ; feeling your pulse ; asking 
you short, nervous questions ; convicting you 
out of your own mouth, if you attempted to 
deceive him ; telling you in half a dozen 
words much more i%out yourself than you 
could have told him in a' week, and a great 
deal that you didn’t know at all ; darting 
out into the hall to look (gratuitously) at a 
poor woman’s leg, or a baby past hope ; jiop- 
ping his head into the dining-room to see 
how many persons yet remained to see him, 
and then senbbling a prescriiilion ; precipi- 
tately giving you a rule of life and couduct 
for your futuie guidance ; pocketing his fee, 
and nodding you out, all with peifect calm- 
ness %n<l efficiency, yet all, so it seemed, 
simuliancoualy. Visitor after visitor would 
be summoned, and the same pit>cess repeated. 
Then, when his visiting time arrived, the 
Prince of the Faculty would enter his car- 
riage, and drive from square to square, from 
street to street, hearCg the long tales ; judi- 
ciocwly cutting them short j (living n modi- 
cum of advice^ cTiimb of comfort, a healing 
t^uch of life sfA strength, and pocketingthe 
guineas unceasingly. When to this you add 

J attendance in the crowded waixis of an hos- 
pital ; operations ; lectures in the hospital 
theatre to admiring crowds of students ; and 
the occasional publication of an erudite 
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work upon operative surgery or physiology, 
you Will wonder with me where ana 
whenever Sir Hygey Febrifuge found time 
to snatch a inotitbfol of food, to swal- 
low a glass of wine, much less to give 
grand dinners, and frequent the fashion- 
able soirees, and he the domesticated bus-* 
band and father that he was, and is to this 
day. 

How many thousand faces ixrast have passed 
before the doctor's eyes ; bow many pitiable 
tides of woe must have been poured Into his » 
ears; what awful secrets must find a repository 
beneath that black satin waistcoat! We 
may lie 1o the lawyer, we may lie to the coti- 
fesf^or, but to the doctor we cannot lie. The 
murder must out. The prodigal pressed for 
an account of his debts will keep one back ; 
the penitent will hide some sin from Ms 
ghostly director ; but from the doctor wc can 
hide nothing, or we die. He is our greater t 
master here on earth. Tho suocessiiil tyrant 
crouches before him like a hound; tlie 
scornful beau tv bows the knee ; the stern 
worldly man ciings desperately to him as the 
anchor that will hold him from drifting into 
the dark sea that hath no limits. Tho doc- 
tor knows not rank. The mutilated beggar 
in St. Celsub’s accident ward may be a more 
Intel esting case to him than the sick duchess, 
lie despises beauty — there may be a cancer 
in its bloom. He laughs at wealth ; it may 
be rendered iiitoleialdc by disease, ile 
values not youih; it may be ripe for the 
tomb, as hay for the sickle. He makes light 
of power ; it cannot cure an ache, nor avert 
a twinge of gout. He only knows, acknow- 
ledges, values, respects two thingb — Life and 
Death. • • 

In my experience of the Faculty. I can 
reckon no less than thice knights besides Sii 
■Hygey Febrifuge ; I have liad the honour of 
the medical attendance of Sir Squat tling ' 
Squeb, tho great Court Physician. Not ot 
this present court, be it understood, but , 
of the bygone regime of Queen (jharlotte. i 
Sir Squattling is dead now, I think ; and for I 
the last twenty years of his life the majority • 
of the public believed him to be alre.idy 
deceased, alibough he was quietly making 
some hundreds of guineas yearly by his 
profession. Sir Squatting did not live in Oolsus 
liow : but in Galen Square, where he had pow- 
dered footmen, in coloured liveries—- quite 
Court footmen. H e had a sister, Miss Squeb, 
age uncertain; plainness certain, who always 
carriedLa wire-work basket full of keys, which, 
when displeased, she rattled wrathfally. 

She frequently gave me cake^ which I 
liked, and Iractt^ which, at that unthinking age, 
lam afraid I did not sufficiently ap}>reQiate. 

He watua verv white-headed. red-fa«>d, feeble, 
trembling old man, and, 1 think, wore pow- 
der and silk stockings. People said that he 
had never been clever, and that he bad origi- 
nally been Ouirt apothecary, and had 
been promoti'd for drawing a vOutlifhl 
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))riuee '0 tooth, with ia gold p^&cll case. I 
liked The first time I went to him he 

patted me on the head, and showed me a 
mighty rolling panorama of the eorouation of 
George the Fourth, and said I didn’t want 
any physic just thea^ib was that which 

1 made me like him* 

difierent were my feelings towards 
Mr. Grufiinbooie. Gruffinboote was one of 
those men— «a class now extinct — who 
achieved a reputation for great talent and 
practical skil^ by a savage and overbearing 
demeanour. Orufiinboote bullied the timid, 
frightened the ladies, and insulted the 
nobility. The timid people, the ladies, 
and the noblemen who like to be bullied, 
and frightened and insulted went to 
Gruifinboote, read his book, and abused him 
continually, to the great increase of his prac- 
tice and extension of his I'aiue. It was 
my doleful lot to be taken to Mr. Gruf- 
iiuboote ; somethiiVg, of courbo, being the 
matter with my eyes and limbs. It was a 
dark day, and we went in a yellow hackney- 
: coach ; but where Mr. Grutimboote dwelt, or 

I what sort of a house his was, 1 cannot call 
! to mind. All 1 can recollect is, that Mr. 

1 Gnifiiuboote wanted to do something to my 

I eyes ; but whether to scoop them out, or bleed 
them, or scrape them, or dnll holes through 
them, or paint them with mercury (I have 
suffered iieaidy all these processes in my time) 
I cannot now say. 1 0 injected to Mr. Gruf- 
j fiuboote, certainly with tears ; probably with 

1 btruggles ; possibly with kicks, and it is a 
fact tbat Mr. Grufliuboote thrashed me. 

1 He was a big, rough man, like a fierce school- 
! master that had been turned out in a prairie 
!: to graze; and I say that he thrashed me— a 

1 weak ailing child, with bad eyes and limba 
! 1 bear Gruifinboote no ill will, but I think 

1 were he yet alive, and were I to meet him, I 
[ should be sorely tempted to tell him a piece 
of my mind. 

i I should fill this sheet were I to enumerate 

half the members of the Faculty between 

1 whom I ran the gauntlet in seai'ch of health. 

; There was Sir £. Mollyent, the great ladies’ 
doctor, who wrote the most complicated pre- 
j ecrlptions, and was fond of recommending the 

1 waters ol Maninbad, or the baths of Lucca, 
to vei 7 poor people’s children, and once pre- 
scribed chicken-broth and carriage exercise to 
a pauper. There was Mr. Scalpel Carver, with 
an awful white neckcloth and shining white 
teel^, of whom men said, in a whisper, that 
he was fond of the knife ; though, thank good- 
ness, he never operated on me* And, among 
a whole host of otlieiB, there was worthy, 
kindly, Doctor Idlliput with his morocco case 
full of infinitesimal bottles, his tasteless 
medicines, mild and gentle mode of treat- 
ment. I know that, M a boy, I looked upon 
him as the greatest, wisest, cleverest of Doc- 
tors ; but 1 am a&aid now that he was not 
one of the orthodox Faculty, but was of the 
Homa'opatliic pei-suusloii. 

I have not troubled the Faculty much, 
since >1 came to years of discretion, or indis- 
<a^tion. I think I may say, as Sir God- 
frey Kneller did of Doctor U^cliffe, that 1 
can take anything of a doctor, but his physic. 

The last doctor 1 wont to seemed to liave some 
intuitive notion of this ; for, when lhad gravely 
recited to him the details of my complaint, he 
gave me a very fine fulhflavoured Havaniiah 
cigar, and oi'dered his servant to bring up the ' 
liqucur-case, and the liot -water. To be sure, 
he was only a country doctor. 

HEEOES AFLOAT. 

Theue was a certain clioim in Malta^ with 
its sunny days and rainy nights .; but one may ' 
grow tired of hearing marclies played, and, on 
the wliole, certainly, a conceuti'ation of troops ' 
on a small island has a tliree-in-a-bed effect 
upon the spirits. 1 longed to get out of it and 
to ramble at ease in the broad world. But 
how ? Fate luad attached me to the British 
troops with instructions to accompany them 
on their march. But since these troops were, 
for the time at least, locked up in Malta, they 
could not march, and I could not accompany 
them. In the first place, there were no Bhii)a 
to take them on to Turkey ; and, in the seco^ 
place, ne ws had j ust reached us of a freedi delay > 
granted to the Czar, aud of another appeal to 
the sentiments of j ustice and generosity which 
are supposed to animate the coinduot of that 
perfect gentleman, and of which he is os full 
as bees are of milk, or cats of honey; An ulti- 
matissi-isBi-issunum had been dispatched, and 
— to say nothing of the chance of more last 
uitimatissimums — there was every prospect of 
a deli^ of five or six weeks before the first 
British soldiers set foot on Turkisli ground. 
The question for me to consider was how 
could a person hi my condition best employ 
his period of idleneak Of course, he could do 
nothing better than set off immediately for 
the seat of war, regardless* of instructions 
or orders. So 1 embarked in the Liverpool 
aud Levant Company’s steamer, Meerschaum, 
when she touched to take up paaseugers at 
Malta. 

The passengers on board the Meerschaum 
were so many lions, British aud continent^. 
Fezzes were the fashion of the day, 
and some of the passengers wielded 
enormous Turkish pipes and smoked 
choice Latakia. A Welshman who hod 
at one time held a commission in the Bi&js, 
reeled about the deck, and lie, or the liquor in 
him, told us that when in garrison at 
Malta he had married qne of the ^ughtei-s of 
the emperor of Morocco, on whLoh interesting 
occasion the young lady’s father had made 
him a present of six milllonCpf pounds ster- 
ling. Just now he was Moat at the 
earnest solicitation of his friend the Sultan. 

He was going to Circassia. What for ? Why, 
of couiue, to teach the Circassians how to fire y 
a rifie. The geutleiuen of his inllltia company 
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in Wales, after tbey had had the benefit of Meersehamn to taken fkrewell lodk«t Malta, 
his instruction, were dead abots. The Sultan weie stiPeaining in one the most 

had heard of that. Hitd not wel " ! delightful breezes that ^er refreshed human 

Well, certaizdj, we never ootdd have read the b^i^ ; the bastions were lined wi^ tedooats, 
paprs. whihng awa 7 their idle hours : musiceame like 

There were other pesengers who carried fragrance 6a the wind<-^U8ic from floriana 
revolving apd other rifies of fabulous lolling -^musie from the Jjazarotto-^finusio 


chaplain eu route to join one of herM^esty's out lustily at intervalB for MsMoorifidi ser- 
vessels in the Black end there w4ro half vant and his shako-case. ; Tlikallj he left . hts 
a dozen ladies, two of them widows. These berth, and paid me a nitbst unexpected vish^ 
fair vanquishers went out, it was said, as there in my quarters, under the impression that it 
are^lferoic virgins alwM going forth to India, was I who withheld firotn hhn the shako-ease 
tqf^AustraHa, .jl6 or Timbuctoo. and Moorish servant. L%hts came at lei^h, 

tflrough fire, or frosts p^leiic6,;deteTmhiea brought to the scene of war 1^ faalf^drcMed 
.to achieve matrim^iyPor to diem the attoorat stewards, and the rntrcunve' gradleman Wws 
; It was on a h|pht afternoon that 1, with dragged out of my berlih, and dlspoi^ed onOOt 
Uheseandoth6rp^le,stoodo&i^^deckoft1ie more la his own. Being then satisfied, 


revolving apd other rifies ta fabulous lolling -^musie from the JjazaTOtto**fmusio from 
powers; some had swords, daggozs, and a Songlen; the stmUghtdaneed over the watera 
variety of complicated mstruments for the along with the g^a %t when we had 
speedy and efiectual exterminatidn of their stesuned out of atmosphere of Malta, the 
fellow-creatures. There was a Slavonian wind changed," the sky became' clouded, and 
who assumed the title of Hungarian refugee, the waves rolled heavily * the vessel creaked 
but who had no weapons of attack excep a and groaned ; the weird voices of unseen 
pair of spurs which rattled mightily. This stormbirds were heard high up in the air- 
gentleman proclaimed that ho was sent by the and the ladies went down to their cabins sud- 
" ^irkiah Minister in London, who had paid denly. 

his passage, and had promised him a cap- Tuen followed a night of pelting rain above 
tamcy in an Ottoman regiment. It was deck, and of groans and anguish in the cabins. 

' whispered among us that he was a hero who The captain and the agents of the vessel, 
had smuggled himself on board the Buxine, wishing to make much of the good fortune 
and so got a passage from Southampton to thrown into their way, had taken doable the 
Malta ; that on the same occasion part of his proper number of passengers. Beds were made 
pasMge-money had been paid by a general upon tables and under tables, on^ the benches 
subscription among the passengers, and that and far away in the stem cabin on piles of 
the Oriental Company’s agent at Malta, seeing luggage, baskets of vegetables, sacks of coffee, 
there was no more to be had, generously con- I, who am short, was put into a hole 
seated to be satisfied with what had been exactly four feet long, over the screw pro- 
siibseribed for him. I met this young war- peller. Thus I had leisure and oppor- 
rior two days after our arrival in Constan- tunity, crouching, with my knees (irawn 
tinople,and he smd he had seenthe Seraakier, up to my chin, to ponder on the working 
who had offered him a colonelcy, an outfit ot of that beautiful invention. There was a clank- 
onS: thoussn'd piastres, and one thousand ing of chains, a boring motion, as if some 
piastres a montn if he would Join the army mighty engine were forcing its way up 
in Asia, and say that there ww no Allah but through the bottom of my b^, and then a 
Allah, and that Mahomet was his prophet, stunning noise as if a score of sledge ham- 
He had made pp his mind to accept the offer, mers were eniddenly brought down upon 
Through the mist of his lies it was clear that au anvil at the distance of a few inches 
some one had given him some money, or that from my ears. "When at length I had be- 
he had wofully swindled the Turkish trades- come accustomed to this, and had settled 
men, for ho had richly adorned his not Veiy down to the idea of sleep, I was roused by 
wholesome-looking outward man. He had violent shouting close to my head. All the 
discarded the blue cap coat worn on stewards oftheshipwerea8sembled,and in the 
board ship, and dazzled alljresk eyes by the act of dragging up firom among the pile of bales 
magnificence of a new dress and firogged coat and baskets which encompassed tlie stem- 
of black velveteen, and a bearskin rug flung berths a struggling, screeching fellow-creO' 
over his shoulders, so that he looked like a ture. It was a passenger in a stote of intoxi- 
biigand who had thrown up his etigagemeut catiou, who was being taken up to bed. He 
at the Victoria Theatre, to accept another fought bravely and roped lustily, protesting 
at the theatre of war. Among the rest of that he was ^uite willing to do whatever the 
the passengers there was an American stewards desired, if they would only open his 
worth mentioning, because he had, as he said, large trunk (which was at the bottom of the 
only come out for a spree ; there was a homoso- bold), and take therefrom an oil-skin shako- 
pathic SMrgeon, who had quitted a successftil case, without which, he asserted, xt was im- 
practice in New York, to fight agatnot possiUe for him to sleep that night. This 
allopathy among the Sultan’s troops ; there gentleman, lodged in his nest, lay with his 
was a young Freqjh merchant going to sdl head separated from mine by a thin 





per^iap^ with the e^Torts he had made to dressed in rags, and were very dirty ; all of 
conquer adverse circumstMees, be resigned thmn men of brown skins and scowling looks, 
himself to destiny, and snored until late next whom the mates, ignorant of their language, 
afternoon. ordered about by means of kicks and pushes. 

On the second morning of our voyage, Syra is a small and rocky island, as a friend 
when the wind subsided, we had full leisure hi Valetta bad said, " not at all worth seeing.” 
to observe the snow-clad hills, and rooky Nevertheless 1 meant to see it ; and as one 
coast of Cape Matapan. We rounded the of the passengers — tho young French mer- 
cape at the distance of four miles ; but chant — liad some business to transact with 
the rocks were so grand and the air the Greek merchants of the plaee^ 1 volun- 
j was so pure that the distance seemed teered to join him in his expedition. As 
to be not more than half a mile. Later soon as we landed at the quay, wliicli is at 
in the day, still skirting an iron-boitnd coast, one end flanked by the custom-house and at 
we came to Cape Ban Angelo, on which the other by a cafe, it became apparent that 
a pious hermit dwells, and prays for the this quay is the Change of Syr», and that the 
safety of the Greek coasters that brave the traders and sailors crowding it were all in a 
peril of these waters. We saw his chapel, a high state of excitement. They walkeil to 
rude heap of stones, and his house, a cave in and fro as if walking to and fro were 

I the rock; and wo saw, lastly, the holy man the sole object of their lives; they pointed 
! himself, dressed in a long robe, with flowing to the sea, vented their feelings in vio- 
;! beard of venerable grey, and with a high* lent exclamations, and shook one another 

plumed cap upon his crown. This hermit, I by the hand with frantic eagerness. But 

I I undersbind, is tho second resident saint of what astonished us especially was that our 

I ' the spot. His predecessor had begun life arrival in a boat — we being two travellers of 
as a Greek sea-captain, and also, according to private station, and quite insigniUcant in ap- 
, Greek faslilon, pirate and assassin, as occa* pearance — should produce a furious sensation. 

1, sion servefl. It so happened that this worthy Fingers and aims were directed at us j and 
I man had been twice shipwrecked oif Ban | as our boat approached tho lauding staii*s a ' 

I; Angelo. So strange a coincidence caused him | deuse mass of persons gaihercil above to see 
!’ to ponder on his life. Perhaps it was "wrong jus step ashore. Murmurs loud and deep 

I to cut throats and to plunder merchant- 1 from black-beardod lips followed us as we 
' men. Besides the good man — or at that period ' made our way across the quay into "the town. 

of his life, the bad man — had become famous Even the Greek dandies in tneir morocco 
I, in his generation, and fame is a fatal offer- boots, ample trousers, embroidered jackets 

I I iiig to gentlemen of bis profession. Indeed, and frilled shirts with ivory stud^ shook 
I his frequent shipwrecks were dependent on their gloved hands in the air as if invoking 
!, the fact that there were few harbours the wrath of Heaven upon the two bar- 
I wherein he could venture to seek shelter, barians who dared to set their feet upon the 

Considering such things the captain came to soil of Syra. 

the conclusion that he must give up the Matters became worse in the town ; where 
i; business of tlie sinner, and cause his life and many Greek chihlreUf boys and girls, fol- 
independence to be respected ashore by , low^ us hwtlne and calling names. To be 
retiring .as a saint. In the hermit’s cassock ignomut of "a fmign language is a blessing 
he "was safe against the importunities of the now and then. * 

S olice, or the quick stroke of private ven- The "whole mystery was explained in a few 
etta. The result proved that he calculated minutes, when wo called on one of my friend’s 
wisely. He lived for about thirty years under correspondents, an Italian, settled on the 
tiie care of San Angelo, well fed bv pious island. The news of the hostile attitude 
fisheimen, traders, and pirates. When he which King Otho had thought proper to take 
i died a successor of like fortunes was imme- against Turkey and on beluilf of Kussia, had 
i d lately found to don his cassock, and take on the previous day reached the Byriotas. 

' up his rosaiy ; perhaps, also, in troublous The Turkish ambassador liad left Athens, 
times, to serve the land-sharks as a signal The Greek ambassador was about to leave 
man, and to let them know when vessels in Constantinople. French vessels had touched 
distress were off the coast, drifting to lee- at Syra on their way to Athens, where they 
^ards. OQ threatening the king and nation 

We had scarcely done admiring the piety of Hellas with the wra1& of France and 
of these hermits when the night set in. On England. Hence the excitement.' Hence 
the following morning we were at anchor in their manifestations of dis^t st tlie 
the harbour of Syra. The first intelliffence appearance of two strangers, landing from 
of this fact was communicated to us by a an £n£[iUh veaseL All the men of Syra were 
loud screeching and stamping overhead, preparing to take arm. All the women 
intermixed with the angry voices and loud were shut up in-doors,'^ilorii^g and making 
curses of the captain and his mates. The fustanelias^ or white the^tinguishing V, 
vessel had to discharge and take in cargo, garment of the Klephlt which in modern 
and a company of Byriotes had come on Greek parlance stands for patriot and 

board to assist in the operation. Tl^y were robber. There 'B»eover, Gr^ 
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to I'C saved froin Justice ? 

1 cau possibly allow to before I puUiftb ; 
the trutli/hpw is he to be found by\ia, aod 
only by UB ) ITen thousand pounds could not 
ciToctit.’* 

" Sissy has’ effected it, father.** 

He raised his eyes to where she stood, like 
a good, fairy ki his, house, and uaid in a tone 
of f^oftened gratiti^e and grateful kindness, 
“ It is always you, iriy^hild ! ” 

' ’“We had our fears,*’ Sissy explained, glanc- 
ing at Louisa, “ before yesterday ; and when 
I saw you brought to the side of the Utter 
last night, and heard what passed (being close 
to Eachoel all the time), I Went to him when 
no one saw, and said to him, ‘ Don’t look at 
me. See where your father is. Eseai>e at 
once, for his sake and youi* ov-ii ! * He was 
in a tremble W^efore I whispered to him, and 
he started and tremlded more then, and said, 

* W here can I go ? I have very Uttle 
money, and I don’t know wdio wdll hide me ! ’ 
1 ! houglit of lather’s old circus. I have not 
forgotten where Mr. Sleary goes at this time 
of year, and I read of him in a paper only 
tiie othcr day, I told him to liurry therp, and 
tell his name, and ask ]Mi% Sleary to hide him 
till 1 Ciune. ‘ I’ll get to hhn before the morn- j 
ing,’ he said. And 1 saw him shrink away i 
among the people.” 

Thunk Heaven!” exclaimed his fotlicr. 

lie may be got abroad yeV* 

It was the more hopeful, us the town to 
which Sissy had directed him was within 
Ihrce hours’ journey of Liverpool, whence 
he could be swiftly dispatched to any 
part of the world. ^ But, caution being 
necessary in oommimicating with him — ^for 
there was a greater danger ev-eiy moment of 
his being suspected now, and nobody could be 
sure at he:irt bat that Hr, Boimdcrby him- 
self, iff a bullying vein of public zeal, might 
play a idSman part — it was consented that 
Sidsy and Louka shonld repair to tlie place 
ill r^ucstion, by a circuitous eoureo, alone;! 
and tliat the unhappy father, setting forth in I 
an opposite direction, should get round to the | 
smue bourne by knother and wider route. It 
vn* furtheragreed that he should not present 
himstdf to Al>. Sleoiy, lest his intentions 
should be mistrusted, or the intelligeuoe of 
his arrival should cause his eon to take flight 
an^; but, that the commutiication shoula be 
left to Sissy and Louisa to open ; and that 
tliey shonla iufoxfm tlie cause of so much 
mismy and dkgraee, oi his father’s being at 
hand and of purpose for which they had 
crene. ' ’When these .arrangements hod been 
well considered jmd were fmly understood by 
all three, it 'was time to be^ to carry them 
into execution. Eaidy in the Afternoon, Hr. 
'<|i’adgrmd walked direct from his own house 
Into the country, to be taken up on the line 
by which he was to travel ; and at n|^ht the 
remaining two set forth tlpj|n their different 
course; encouraged by notfseeing any face 
they laiew, f 




The twQ travelled; all'nl^^ yrhm 

they were lefb, for odd nopitors of minutes, at 
branch-pla(»8 up 'UUmital^ flights of steps, 


nr down weils— which waa tb$ ojly vairiely.of 
those brandhos--nttd, early, hi the zuoimiug, 
were turned out on a syamp, a mile or two 
from 'the town they sougl^ ITrom this dis- 
mal spot they were rescued old 

postilion, who happened to bC'Up early, kmkin^ 
a home in a fly; and so were, smuggled into the 
town by alL the back lanes where the pjgs 
lived : which, although not a magnificent or ~ 
even savouiy ap}>roach, was, as u usual in 
such cases, the legitimate highway. 

The first thing Ihey saw on entering the 
town was the skeleton of Sleary’s Circus. 
The company liad departed for another town 
more than twenty miles off, and liad opened 
there last night. The connection between 
the two places was by a hilly turnpike-road, 
and the travelling on that road was very 
slow. Though they took but a hasty break- 
I fast, and no rest fwhich it would have 
I been in vain to seek under such anxious cir- 
I cumstauces), it was noon lx)fore they began to 
I find the bills of Sleary’a Horseriding on barns 
and w'alls, and one o’clock wdien they stopped 
in the market-pkee. 

A <>rand Morning Performance by the 
Eidew, commencing nt that very hour, was in 
coui’sc of announcement by the bellman ns they 
set tiieir feet upon the "stones ol' the street. 
Sissy recommended that, to avoid making in- 
' quiries and attracting attention in the town, 
jtnej’^ should present themselves to pay at the 
i door. If Mr. Sleary were taking the money, 
j he would be sure to know her, and would 
' proceed with discretion. If he were not, he 
would be sure to see them inside ; and, know- 
*iug what he had done with the fugitive, would 
proceed with discretion still. 

Therefore they repaired wdth flutteriUg 
hearts, to the well-remembered booth. Tlie 
flag witli the inscription Slisaht’s House- 
ETPivo, was there ; and the Gothic niche was 
there ; but Mr. Sleary was not there. Master 
Kidderminster, grown too maturely turfy to 
be received by the wildest credulity as Cupid 
any more, had yielded to the invincible force 
of c»i*GumstaDoe8 (-and his beard), and, in the 
capacity of a man who made himself gene- 
rally useful, presided on this occasion over 
the exchequer— havin^lso i drum in reserve, 
on which to expend ms leisure momenta and 
superflttous forces. In the extreme sharpness 
of his look-out for base coin, Mr. Kidder- 
minster, as at present situated, never saw any- 
thing but money; so passed him 

unrecognised, and th^wsnt in. 

The EmpOTor uf Japan, on a steady old 
white horse stencilled with black spots, was 
twiriiim five washdiand basins at once, as it 
is the mvorite Tscreation of that monarch to 
do. Sissy, though well acquainted with his 
Eoyal lias, had no personal knowledge of the 

S resent B]^>eror, and his feign wqs peaoeful. 
liss Josephine Sleary in her eolebratod 






■gi^eefol Eque^um ^TloweavAtst, blftibk-terryin* on a h<n*tlio*— )kind the Eobiiitli 

w« then auEtonneed by -a nw d<yw*n (wbo 'a coining in to cover ’em with leavth, .nj>on a 
httmorouflly eaid 'Catd^w^* Aet), and Mr. hortbe — ^you’d tliayit watii the completetlit 
i^leary appeared, loading her In. ^ing ath ever you thet yoia* eyeth on! 

Mr. Bleary had oaily made one cut at tlie A?*d you remember Emma Gordon, my dear, 
Clown with hie long wliip-laali, and the .ath watli* a’motht a mother to you? Of 
Clown had only said, **' If you do it again, I’ll courthe you do j 1 needn’t athk. . Well ! 
throw the howe at yon !” when Sissy was re- l^ma, tliee lotlit her huthbaiid. lie wath 
ei^piised both by father and daughter. 15ut throw’d a llca^y back-fall off a Elephant in a 
^^y gpt through the Act with great self- ihuit of a I’agoda thing ath tlje Tbidtan of 
possej^ion ; and Mr. Bleary, saving for the theludietli, andhenevergnt Uiebettci* of it ; 
first conveyed no more expression and thee married a thecoml lime — married a 

into his locomotive eye tlian iut«> his Okeethemonger ath fell in love with hei’ finna 
tixed one. The iiierforniance seemed a little the front — and he’th a O^rtheer and makin* 
long to Sissy and Louisa, jiarticularly a fortuii ! ” 

when it stopped to afford the Olon-n an op- Those vaiiotis changes, Mr. Bleary, very’ 
poi'tunity ot lelJiuff Mr. Bleary (who 6;ud abort of breath now, related with great 
‘•Indeed, sir I ” to afi his obserrations in the heartiness, mid with a wonderful kind of 
calinost Weay, and wdlh liis ty.e on the innocence, considering wdiat a bleary and 
house), about two legs sitting on three legs hrandy-and-w'atery old veteran he was. 
looking at one leg, when in caui^ four lege. Afterwards lie brouglit in Josephine, and 
and laid hold of one leg, and up got two legs, E. W. B. Childers (rather deeply-lined in the 
caught liold of three legs, and threw them at jaws by daylight), and The LitlJc Wonder of 
four legs, who rail away with one leg. Tor, Scholastic E<|uitation, and, in .a word, all the 
although an ingenious Allegory relating to a company. Amazing ci’catures they were in . 
butcher, a ihrce-legged stool, a dog, and a leg! Louisa's eyes, so white and pink of com- 
©f ijiiitton, this narrative consuinod time, aini * ploxion, so scant of dress, a!id so dcmoristra- 
the}’^ were in great suspense. At last, how- * tive of leg ; ))ut it was very agrecablo 
ever, little fair-haired Josephine made her ', to see tlicm crowding about Sissy, and 
curtsey amid great applause ; and the Clown, ' very natural in Sissy to be unable to ivefrain 
left alone in the ring, had just wanned hitnseir, from tears. 

and said, “ Now JtI have a turn !” when j “There i Novr I’liethilm hath kitbd, all 
Sissy was touched on the ahoulder, aud the children, and hugged all tlie women, abd 
bdcHconed out. tluikou handbli all round with all the men. 

She took Louisa with lier ; and they wore * cleai*, every one of you, and ring in the liana 
received by Mr, Sieary in a lery little private for the thecond part ! ” said Bleary, 
apartment, with canvas sides, a gi-ass floor, As soon as they were gone, he continued in 
and a wooden ceiling all .'rshint, on which the | a low tone. “ Now, Thelhilia, I don't athk 
box company stamped their approbation as if to know any thecreth, but I thuppotlm I may 
they were' coming through, “Thelhilia/* coutliider tiiith to be Mith ThcjUire ? *’ 
paid Mr. Bleary, who had brandy and water “ This is hia sister. Tes.” ' . 

4it hand, “ it doth me good to thee you. You “ And t’other one’th daughter^ That’h 


we thpeak of bithnith, or they’ll break Louisa, anxious to bring him to the point, 
their hearth — ethpethially the women. “ Is iny brother safe ? ” 

ITero’th Jothphme hiith been and got max*- “Thafe and thound!” he replied. “ I , 
lied to E. W. B. Childei’th, and tliee hath want youjxitht to take a peep at the Bing, 
got a boy, and though he’th only three yeaith mith, through hero. Thethilia, you know 
old,, 1)0 thtickth on to any pony you can bnng the dodgeth ; find a thpy-hole for ydurthelf.** i 
againtht him. He’th named The Little They each looked througJi a chink in the 
bonder Of Thcolathtvc Equitation ; aud if boards. | 

you don’t hear erf that boy at Athley ’tlx, you’ll “ThatTi Jack the Giant Kilkr—pLethe 
hear of liiro at Paiith, And you recollect of comic infant bitlimth,” said Bleary*. ■ 
Kiddcrniiuthter, that wath .tl)oiight to be “ Tlmre’th a property-houtljp, you thne^j for 
i*ath(sr thweet upon yourthelf ? Well. HeTh Jack to hide in ; there’th my Clown with a 
married too. Married a widd^-. Old thanthepan-lid and a thpit, for Ja^’th theiv 
enough to be hitli mother. The© wath Tight- rant; there’tli little Jack 'himtlielf in a j 
rope, tlioe wath, and now thee’th nothing— on thplendid thoot of armour; tlMsre’th two 
acGonnth of fat. They’ve got two children, comic black thervanth twithe aili big ath 
tho we’re thtrong m the Faiiy bithnith and the houthe^ to thtand by it ho bring it m 
the Nurtfaery dodge. If you w^ath to thee and clear it ; aud the Giant, <ia veiy ©xpeor, ‘‘ ^ 
o’.Ti- Ci*Udrcn in tiie Wood, with their father thivc bathket ouej, he au’t on yht 
and mother both a dyin’ on a horthe— tlieir you the© nllSf” v \ 

nude A rethieving of ’em atli hith wnrdth, “ Yes,” they both said. vvj 

iqmn A hdrtlie— tnemthelvth both a goin’ a ^ Look at ’em again,” J 


’em well. Vet 7 /gb 

Now, laitfe j pnt k’fts^m 'fot ^ them sit 

on ; I liiive * ojHftioiilth, KAi tjie Thqtaire' 
yomr liatft Mth. " I xion't want to 

Icnow tp*hat yoUr bx^therUh been ixp to *, ith 
bettfSTf for me not to know. ^ All 1 ,thay ith, 
^0 Thqnjre bath; thtood by Thethilia, and 
Pit -thtand by the' Thquire. Your brother 
* ith one o’ them black thervanth.” 

. Louisa uttered an exclamation, partly of 
distress, partly of satisfaction. 

^ “ Itb a fact,’* said Sleary, “ and even 
knowin it, you couhln’t put your finger on 
hiih. Let ule Thquire come. 1 tliall keep 
'^you'r brother here after the performanth* 1 1 
' thaut uhdretb him, nor yet wath hith paint | 
q^ ^ Let the Thquire come here after the 
‘ ^M^Ormanth,. or come here yourthelf after tlie 
pAifermanth, and you lhall find your brother, 
and have the whole platlie to talk to him in. 

' Never mind the lookth of him, ath long ath 
he’th'well bid.’* 

Louisa, with many thanks and with a 
lightened load, detained Mr. Sleary no longer 
then. She left her love for Imr brother, with 
her eyes full of tears j and she and Sissy went 
away until later iu the afternoon. 

; Gradgriiid arrived, within an hour 

J al^^jywards. He too had encountered no one 
he kMvr ; and was now sanguine, with 
' ^^ry’a ^sietanco, of getting his disgraced 
*'T]|lqu to liivei^ol in the night. As neither of 
thive ciould be his companion without 
almost identifying him \mder any disguise, 
he pre^red a I^ter to a correspondent whom 
he could trust, beseeclnug him to sliip the 
bearer off, at any coat, to North or South 
America, or any distant part of the world to 
' tj^hich he could be the most apeedily and 
' ;)privfttely dispatched. This done, they walked 
about, waiting for the Circus to be quite 
Vac^d : not only by the audience, but by 
the company and by the horses. After 
m^hing it a long time, tliey saw Mr. Sleary 
bring out a chair and sit down by the side- 
, dooi^ smoking; as if that were his signal that 
' they might approach. 

“Your thervant, Thquire,” was his cautious 
ealqtation as they passed in, ** If you want 
ihe yon’U find me here. You muthu’t mind 
yqur thon having a comic livery ou.” 

f ‘&ey all three went in ; and Mr. Grad- 
down, forlorn, on the Clown’s per- 
rtning chair iu the middle of the ring. Oh 
10 of the back benches, remote iu the sub- 
dued light and .the strangeness of the place, 
jirat the xullainous whelp, sulky to the last, 
whom he had the miseiy to call his son. 

‘ , Li a priMmsterous coat, like it beadle’s, with 
cuffs aud .flaps exaggerated to un unspeakatde 
qxtent'; in an immense waistcoat, knee- 
>$.r^eehes, bulled shoes, aud a mad cocked 
ttothit^ fitting him, and everything 
coarse material, moth-eaten, and full of 
Isles'; with seams iu his black face, where 
ahd heat had started through the gt e^imy 
i^pqsitiqn dauhed all over it ; auytluiig so 


grimly, det^tably, ddieulosiii^, Ihomefal ue 
^e whdp in his cmnic livery, , 
never could by any otharmeaeis have beheved 
in, v^lgliable ^ahd measutia^e. fact though, 
it was. And one of hip monel children had 
Come to. this 

At first the whelp wojold not draw any 
nearer, but persisted id remaicung up there 
hy himself. Yielding at length, if^ny oopcee? 
sion so sullenly made can be called yielding, 
the entreaties of S^issy—- for XiOuisa he disowned 
^together— he came dow^n, bench by bttich, 
until he stood iu the sawdust, on the ve^ 
of the circle, as &r as possible, ^yithm us 
limits from where his fathei* sat. 

^How was this done?” .asked the 
father. 

** How was what done 1 ” moodily answered 
the son. 

This robbery,” said the father, raising his 
voice upon the word. 

“ I forced the safe myself over night, and 
shut it up njar before 1 went away. I had 
had the key that was found, made long before. 
1 drop))ed it that morning, that it might be 
supposed to have been used. 1 did’nt take 
the money all at ouce. I pretended to nut 
my balance away every night, but I didnt. 
Now you know nil about it.” 

** If a thunderbolt htul fallen on me,” said 
the father, “ it would have shocked me less 
than this I ” 

** I don’t see why,” grumbled the son. “So 
many people are employed iu situations of 
trust ; BO many people, out of so many, will 
be dishonest. I have heard you talk, a hun- 
dred times, of its being a law. How can I 
help laws 1 You have comforted others with 
such things, father. Comfort youi’self ! ” 

The father buried his face in hia hands, 
and the son stood in his disgraceful grutes«:}ue- 
ness,, biting straw : his hands, with the 
black partly worn away inside, looking like 
the hands of a monkey. The evening wan 
last closing iu ; aud, from time . to time; he 
turned the whites of his eyes icsilessly aud 
impatiently towax^lds iiis father. They were 
the only parts of bis face that showed any 
life or expression; the pigment upon it was 
so thick. 

“ Y'ou must be got to Liverpool, and sent 
abroad.” 

“1 suppose I must. « t can’t be more 
miserable anywhere,” whimpered the whelp, 
“ than I have been here, ever since 1 can re- 
member. Th^t^ one thing.” 

Mr. Gradgriiid went to the door, and re- 
turned with 81eary, to whom he submitted 
the question, How to get this deplorable 
object away ? 

Why, I*ve beenihinking of it, Thqiiirc. 
Ther^th not math time to lothe, tlio you 
muthtthay yeth or no, ItU over twenty 
mileth to the rail Thereth a couth in half 
an hour, that goeth to the rail, ’pun>otheto 
cath the mail train. That train wUl take 
him right to LiverpooV* 


' !ockk. at ^^ymhed Mr. Gradk stuped ainoe ibe iMgkt, jiow loug ago, wheu i 

grind, ** Will any coacb — ** be had- run them dotwn before. . 

“I don’t tneon that he thoiild go in the "tmewry to interfere vith your plane.” 
eomic livery ” eaid Sleaty. ^ Thay the word, «aid Htzer, ehahing his liead, “WtXcauH 
and I’ll make a Jothkiu of him, out of the allow myself to he done by horseriders. , I 
wardrobe, in five minutes.” must have young Mr. Tom ; he mustn’t be got 

" I don’t understand,” said Mr. Grad- away by horseriders ; here be is in a .smock 
grind. &ock, abd 1 must have him !” 

, “A Jotbk'm-^ Carter. Make up your. By the collar, too, it seemed. Fpr^ soliie ' 
mind quick, Thquire. Th 6 re’ll be beer to took possession of him. 
feth. rve never met with nothing but beer 


feth. rve never met with nothing but beer 
atliTl ever clean a comic blackamoor.” 

Mr. Gradgriud rapidly assented ; Mr. 


, CHAPTER XXXVI, 

They went back into the booth, , Sleary , 


'Sleary rapidly turned out from a box, a smock shutting the door to keep intrutlers out. 
frock, a felt bat, and other essentials; the Bitzer, still holding the paralysed culprit by, 
whelp rapidly changed clothes behind a screen the collar, stood in the Ring, blinking nt his ' 
of baize ; Mr. Sleary rapidly brought beer, old ^ patron through the darkness of the 
and washed him white again. twilight. . f , , 

“Now,” said Sleary, “come along to the “liitzer,” said Mr. Gradgrmdj broken . 
coath, and jnmj> up behind ; I’li go with you down, and miserably submissive to him, 
there, and they’ll thuppothe you one of my “have you a heart]” 

peoi>le. Thay farewell to your family, and “ The circulation, sir,’ returned Xiifczer, 
tharp’th the word ! ” With which he deli-' smiling at the oddity of the question, “could ut 
oately retired. I be carried on wdthout one. No man, sir, 

“ Here is your letter,” said Mr. Gradgi'ind. 1 acquainted with the facts established , by 
“All necessary means will be provided for; Harvey relating to the cireulatioii^ of the 

you. At(»ne, by repentance and better conduct, 'blood, can doubt that I have a heart.’ . , ■ 

for the shocking action you have committed, : “Is it accessible,” cried Mr. Graagrmd, 
and the dreadful consequences to which it (“to any compassionate influence ] ’ 

has led. Give luo your hand, my poor boy, i “ It is accessible to Reason, sir, retiumed'^y 
and may God forgive you as I do ! ” j the excellent young mau. “ And to nothing ^ ; 

The culprit was moved to a few abject > else.” , , ,. , , iv- ’ Tvr ' 

tears by these words and their pathetic tone. ! They stood looking at each other ;^Mr. ^ . 
But, when Louisa opened her anns, he repulsed Gradgrind’s face as white as the puraueP s. , ‘ 
her afresh. I What motive— even what motive in. ^ 

“Not you, Idou’t want to have anything 'reason— can you have for preventing the 
tosayto vou!” 1 escape of this wretched youth,” smd' Mr, 

“ O Tom, Tom, do we end so, after all my I Gradgriud, “ and ci'ushiug his miserable 

i father] See his sister here. Pity us! 

“ After all your love ! ” he returned, obdu- ( “ Sir,” returned Bitzer, in a very business- 

rately. “Pretty love! Leaving old Bonn- , like and logical manner, “since you ask me 
derhv to himself, and packing my best friend what motive I have in reason, for taking 
Mr. ilarihoiise off, and going liome.just when young Mr. Tom back to Coketowii, it is only 
I was in the createst danger. Pretty love reasonable to let you know. J have sus- 
tbat! Coming out with evevv word about pected young Mr, Tom of .tins bank -robWy^ 
our having gone to that place, when you saw from the first. I had had luy eye upon Inin;, 
the net was gathering roun.l me. Pretty before that tirni^ lor I knew bis 
love that ! You liave regahirly given me up. have kept my observatione “3^“’ ^ 

You never cared for me.'^ kave made them j and I have got an^l^ proofs ’ 

“Tharo’th the word ! ’? said Sleary at the against him now, besides his running away,. 

J ^ and besides bis own confession, whioU 

• Tliev all confusedly went out; Ijouisa just in time to overhear. I had the pleasure;;, 
erving to him that she forgave him, and of watching your house vesterday moving,,, 
loved him still, and that he would one day and followiim you here. 

« . _ A- tv-... Ua .1 ark nnrl rrlnrl tft i vniinCC IVIl*. XotU back tO OokctOWH,, 10. v 


TVonf toTaveiefthe;^ and glad ti young Mr Tonx back to Coketown ^ 

think o ? these her last words, fivr away : when to deliver him over J 

some one ran against them. Mr. Gradgriud I have no doubt whatever that 3^. 

andSissv, who were both before him while derbv will then pTOmote me to young, v 

bis sister yet clung to his shouUler, stopped Toms situation. And I wish to Imvf 
and rS«b situation, sir, for it will be a rise to i^e and>^] ^ 

For thei'e was Bitzer, out of breath, his will do me good. i 'tr ■ 4 , '_;.SS - 

thta line nftrted, hU thin nostrila dieteuded, “ K this is solely a qxmstion ^ saltintereS^S 5 

SL w^eyelMhcs quivering, hU'holorless with you Mr. «m^nn4 hegi». 

more Xless than eve?; M if he «m . «;i begyoor p^on 
bimaelf into a virhite iio»at, when other people sir, rejuriied Bitzei , but I 
themselves into a glow. There he stood, know that the whole ^cial sysUm 
paB^u^and heavingf as if he had. never tion of self-mterest. What ypi^ 
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appeal to, is a persoiii;^, selfTibter^ Xt!» 
jv\>ur only hold, ^earaso o^nstitutiedi. l/waa 
urooght up, ia that cataehi^. whao. I was , 
very yau*»g, sjr, as you ara 
“What suSm ©f inoney,” said ’ Mr!, Grad^ 
grind, ** will you set sgaiirst your ex^pec^d. 
promotion if* i 

“Thank you, sir” returned Bitser, “for 
hinting at the proposal ; but I will not set any 
isum against it. lino wing that your clear head 
Would propose that alternative, 1 have gone 
over the calculations in my mind ; and I find 
that to compound a felony, even ou very high 
, terms indeed, would not be as &ale and 
good for me as my improved prospects in tlie 
Iiauk.*' 

“Bitaer,” said Me. Gradgrind, stretching 
out his hands as though he wou]<l have said, 
See how miserable I urn ! “ Bitzer, I have but 
one ohance left to soften you. You were many 
years at my school. If, iu remembrance of 
the pains bestowcsl u])on you there, you cun pei^ 
siiatle yourself in any degree to <Usregar<l 
your present interest and release my son, 1 
entreat and pray you to give him the benefit of 
that: remembrance.” 

‘*I really wonder, sir,”, rejoined the old 
pupil in an argumeutulive manner, “ to find 
you, taking a position so untenable. My 
^ischouling was paid for ; it was a bai'- 
'gaiirr and whsu I came away, the bargain 
ended.” 

was i^^ndiuiaeiital principle of the Grad< 
philosophy, that everytiiing W{is to be 
paid for* Noooay was ever on any account 
to give anybody anything, or render anybody 
help without pupchuse. Gratitude was to be 
abc^ished, and the viitues springiug from it 
were liot to be. Eveiy inch of the whole ex- 
istence of mankind, from birth to deatii, was 
to be a bargain across a counter. And if we 
didn’t get to Heaven that way, it was not 
a ixdittoo-eeondinical 
busiuese there. . *« 

“I, don’t ,de!ny,” added Bitzer, “that my 
schooling wasebeap. But that comes right, sir. 
1 was mad^ iu the eheai^esfknarkot, aiid have 
to dispose of myself in the dearest.” ^ 

/ He was a little troubled here, by Looisaand 
Sissy crying. 

“ Pray don’t do that,’’ eahi he, “ it’s of no wee 
doing that : it only worries. You seem to 
thiji»%that, T have some animosity against 
young Mr. Tom ; whereas I have none at aJl 
aps only 'goin& on the reasonable grounds I 
have mentSoned, to hike bim back to Cokor 
town. If he was to resist I should setup ths’ 
cry of Btiop Thief ! But, he won’t resist, you 
xhay d^nd upon it.” 

Mr. Sleary, vdio, with his mouth open and 
his rolling ^e as iimnovably jammed in his 
head as nia fixed one, had listened to tliese 
;doctrineawithprofi>und attention, here stepped 

.forward* ~ 

^ “IDhqjuipe, you know perfectly weM^ and 
ydiwr; daughter knewth perfeotly -well (better 
tlh^ yjou, beennthe 1 tned it tocher), that I 


didn’t know indlEat your thon had^ dofia, agd 
that 1 didn’t want to 

, better though . Jl only tihimght,,.thGu, it 
wath thoine tb^^laadQiw. ^Hbusauer, thi'th 
young having maffla it kutmi h> be a 
robbery, of a bim)^, why, i^wrt.’h a theaapnth 
thii^ ; math too theidoutk a thing fi>p me tpr^ 
oou^pound, ath thith young man .hath 
properly called it. Conthaquently, Thguire, 
you muth’nt quarrel .with me if X take tfiith 
young man’tii tbide, and they ha’th right. and- 
thcre’tli no help for it. ^But 1 tell you what 
I’ll do, Thquire; I’ll drive your thOa and, 
thith young imui over to the rail, and provanit 
. expothure here. I can’t eonthent to do more,, 
but ril do that.” 

Yresh Limeutations &om Louifsi, .and 
deeper aJfiiction on Mr. Gradgrind’s pait, 
followed tliis desertion of them by thair last 
friend. But, Sissy gltinced at him with great 
.attention; nor did sho in hei' own breast 
misundemtaiul him. As they were all going 
out .again, he favored her wdth one sliglit roU 
of his movable eye, desiring her to linger 
beliiiKl. As he locked the door, he said ex- 
citedly : 

“ The Thquire thtood by you, Tlietiiilui, and 
I’ll thtaiid by the Thquire. More than tliat : 
thith ith a^pretliioath ratlical, and belong tii 
to that bluthtering Cove that my i>t*opl© 
nearly pitht out o’ winder. It’ll be a dark 
night ; iVe got a horthc that’ll do anything 
but thpeak ; IVe got a pony tliat’ll go fifteeti 
mile an hour with Childerth driving of him ; 
I've got a dog tbat’Jl keep a mau to onp 
pbtthe four-and- twenty hourth. Getawoi'd 
with the young Thquire. Tell him, wlion li';? 
theetk our horthe begin to dautbe, not to be 
-afraid of being tlipilt, but to look out for a 
poiiy^gig coming up. Tell him when he theclli 
that gig clothe by, to jump down, and it’ll take 
bull off at a rattling patbe. If my dog l&tk 
thith young mau thtir a peg on foot, I gi^e 
him leave to go. And if my Uortlie ©rear 
tUtlrth from tliat th}x>t w^here he beglntk a 
dmatbing, till the morning— I don’t know himl 
— ^Tharp’th the word ! ” 

The wcM*d was so sharp, Uiat in ten minutes 
'Mr. Childers, sauntering about the market 
place in a pair of silppers, had his cue, and 
Mr. Sle.ary’s equipage Was ready. It was a 
fine sight, to behold tlie learned dog barking 
round it, and Mr. Sleary instructing him, with 
his one practicable eye, 'that Bitzer waa the 
object of his paarticular .attentions. Boon attsr 
dark Uipy all three in and started; tlie 
learned dog (a fcs’myable creaturo) already 
pinning Bitzer with hie eye, and sticking dose 
to the wheel on his side, that lie might bo 
ready for him in the event of his showing the 
sii^test disposition to alight. 

The other threesobup at the inn all night in 
great su^nse. At eight o’dodc in the 
lug Mr. and the dog re-apfieared : both 
in h% h siHrlts. 

I “All rigl^ 3^qidrdJ?*VBawl ,Mr« fttemgr, 

I “yoBc thoB' may be ahoaded^thip by thith 


liRMi; took Mm off, on hour and a 

half afiber we left here, Jat-ht night. The hor^e 
danthed the Bolka till he wath' dead hoat 
(he would hscve walthed, if ho hadn^ been in 
haruetli), and then 1 gave him the word and 
ho went to thleep comfortable. When that 
prethioutli joung Kathcal thod he'd go 
for’aard afoot, the dog hung on to hith iiect 
liankercher with all four legth in tlio air 
and puUedhim down and roiled him over. 
Tho he com© back into the drag, and there he 
that> *till 1 turned the hortlie’th L©:vd, at 
half{>atht tliixth thith i^oruiug.” 

Mr, Grodgrind overwhelmed him with 
thanks, of course ; au<l hinted as delicately as 
he coidd, at a handsome remuneration in 
money. 

“i* don’t want money mythelf, Thqnii-e'; 
but Childerth ith a fiimily njan, and 
you wath to like to offer him i live-pound 
note, it mightn’t he unaclheptahlo. Likewlthe 
if you wath. to thtand a collar lor the do", or 
a thet of bellth for the horthc, I thould be 
very glad to tjtke ’em. lirandy and water 1 
iihvaylli Uike.” He had alrt'ady c.dlod for a 
^tlass, and now callu(.l for another. ff you 
wouldn’t think it going too fai*, Thquire, to 
make a Utile Uiprcad for the coiiip.'iny at 
about three and thixih ahead, not reckoning 
Lutli, It would make ’em happy” 

All these little tokens of his grrutitude, Mr. 
Gra'lgrlnd very willingly undertook to render. 
Though ho th‘onglit them far too alight, he 
s:ii<U for such a service. 

“ V ery weU,Thquire ; then, if you’ll only give 
a HorthVridiiig,a bethpeak, wbeneveryou can, 
you’ll more than balantlie the acciiunt. Now, 
Thquire, if your daughter Avill etlicutbe me, 
X thould like oueiiarting word with you.” 

Louisa and lr»iasy withdrew into an adjoin- 
ing ro(un ; Mr. Sleary, stirring and 
drinking his brandy and water as he stood, 
Aveiit on : i 

“ Thquire, you don’t need to bo told that 
dogth ith wonderful animalth.” 

♦‘Their instinct,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “is* 
suiprisiug.” 

“ VV'lmtever you call it — and I'm blethfc if 1 
know what to call' it ’’—said Bietvry, ‘Mt itlij 
athtoni thing. The way in with a dog’ll find 1 
you— the dithtantlie he’ll com© ! ” 

“His scout,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “being 
BO fine.” 

“I’m bletht if I know what to call it,” 
repeated Sleary, shaking his heiul, “but 1 
have hod dogth find me,XlKiuiiv, m a w^ay that 
made me tliink whether that dog hadn’t gone 
to another dog, and thed, * You don’t happen 
to know aperthon of the iiame of Thleary, 
do you 1 Ji’erthon of the name of Thleary, 
in tUo Horthe-Hiding way— thtout man- 
game eye ? ’ And whether that dog mightn’t 
have thed, ‘Well, t can’t thay I Miow him 
mythelj^ but 1 know a dog that 1 think would 
be likely to bo acquainted with him.’ And 
whether that dog mightn’t have thought it 
over, and thod, ‘ Thleary, Thleajy ! O yeth, 


to be thuire t A Mend of Mins menthioned 
him to me at onse tame. I can get you hith 
addreth directly.’ In couthee{iieuth of rny 
being afore the public, and going about tlid 
niuih;' you thee, there mntht be a number of 
dogth nequamted with me, Thquire, that I 
don’t know ! ” 

Mr. Gmdgrind seemed to be quite can^ 
founded by this speculation. 

“Any way,” said Sleary, after putting liia 
lips to his brandy and water, “ ith fourteen 
month ago, Thquire, thintlie we wjith at ‘ 
Chetbter. We wath getting up our Children 
iii tlie Wood one morning, when there coinetli 
into our Ring, by the thtag© door, a dog. Ho 
bad travelled a long way, he wiith iu very 
bad conditlion, he wath lame, and pretty well 
blind. He went round to our chilcU-en, ono 
after anoUicr, as if he wath a theeking for a 
child ])© know’d ; and then he come to me, and 
throwfl hithelf up behiml, an<l tlitooil on 
hith two fore-legs, weak atU he wath, and 
then he wagged hith tail and died. Thquire, 
that dog wath Merrylegth.” 

“ Sissy’s father’s dog ! ” 

“Thethilia’th fitthcr’th old dog. Now, 
Thquire, I can take my oath, Ironi luy know- 
ledge of that docc, that that man waLli dead— 
and buried — afore that dog come back \o me. 
.Joth’phiiic and Childerth and ino k'dktnl it 
over a long time, whetlior I thould write or 
not. Hut we agreed, ‘No. Tbero'th nothing 
comfortable to tell ; why untli^tl© her luMd, 
and make her unhappy ?’ Tho, witeth»r her 
father bathely detlicrted her ; or whether he 
broke hith own heart alone, ratbet* than puli 
her down along with him, never will be known^ 
now, Thquire, till — no, not till we know how 
lb© dogth findth ulh out 1 ” 

“ She keeps tlie botblie' tliat he . sent her 
for, to this hour ; and she will believe iu his 
affectioiL to the hist momeat of ller life,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind. .• ^ 

“ It theemth to prethaat two thiuglh to a 
porthon, don’t it, Thquiro 1 ” said Mr. Sleary, 
musing as he looked down into the; depths of 
his brandy and water : one, that thet^ iih a 
lovo iu the worid, not all Thelf-iuterdtlit 
after all, but thometlung very dilliehent ; 
t’other, that it hath a w.'iy of ith own of 
caXcalatitkg or not calculating, whith thoina-' 
how or another ith at ieatht ath hwd to 
give a name to, atli the waytli" o£ the degjbh 
ithl” ' . • 

Mr. Gradgrind looked out of window/ ami- 
made no reply. Mr. Sleary emptied his^ giosB r 
and recalled the laditis, 

“ Tbhthilia my deair, kith me and gotsKi bye ! • ' 
Mitli Tiiquire, to thee you treating of hevnke 
a Aithter, and a. thithtei' that you truitot and 
honor with all your heart aiud more, xth a 
very pretty thight to me. I hopB^ your 
brother may live to be better <kthK»*ving of 
you, and a greater comfort to yovt, Thquir^ ' 
thake handth, firtht ami hitht! 
croth with, utb poor vagahondth. • 

mutht be i^muthed. Th^y can’t 


& learning, nor yet tbey cam’t be «lvreytU a 
working ; they an’t made for, it. You w4«Mi 
have uth, Thqnire. Do the withe thiug and 
the kind thing too, and make the betht of 
uth ; not the wurtht ! 

“And I never thoxi^ht before,” paid Mr. 
Sleaiy, putting his head in at the door 
again to say it, “ that 1 wath tho muth of a 
4i;ackler ! ” 

chapter XXXVII. 

It is a dangerous thing to see anything in 
the sphere, of a vain blusterer, iJefore tlie 
vain blusterer sees it himself. Mr. Boun- 
derby felt that Mi’s. Sparsit liad audaciously 
anticipated him, and presumed to be wiser 
than he. Inappeasably indignant with her 
for her triumphant discovery of Mrs. Pegler, 
he turned this pivsimiption, on the part of a 
woman in her dependent position, over and 
over in liis mind, until it accumulated with 
turning like a great snowball. At last he 
made the discovery tliat to discharge this 
highly- connected female — to have it in his 
j)ower to say, “ She was a woman of family, 
and wanted to stick to me, but I wouldn’t 
liavo it, and got rid of her ” — would bo to 
get the utmost possible amount of crowning 
glory out of the connection, and at the same 
time to punish Mrs. Sparsit according to her 
deserts. 

Filled fuller than ever, with this gi'cat 
idea, Mr. Bounderby came in to lunch, and 
sat himself down in the dining-room of for- 
mer days, 'U'here his portrait was, Mrs. 
Sparsit sat by the fire, with her foot in her 
cotton stirrup, little thinking whither slie 
was posting. 

Since the Pegler affair, this gentlewoman 
had covered her pity for Mr, Bounderby 
with a veil of quiet melancholy and contri- 
tion. In virtue thereof, it had become lier 
habit to assume .a woful look ; which woful 
look she now bestowed upon her patron. 

“ What’s the matter now, ma^am ] ” said 
Mr. Bounderby, in a very short, rough way. 

“Pray, sir,” j^turned Mrs. Sparsit, “do 
not bite tny nose off.” 

“ Bite your nose off, ma’am ! ” repeated 
Mr. Bounderby. “ Tour nose ! ” nieaumg, as 
Mrs. Spnrsit conceived, that it was too de- 
veloped a nose for tlie purpose. After which 
offei||ive implication, he cut himself a crust 
of bread, and threw the knife down with a 
^noise. 

Mrs. Sparsit took her foot out of her stir- 
rup^nd said, “Mr. Bounderby, sir I ” 

‘•Well, ma'am retorted Mr. Bounderby. 

“ What are you staring nt 1 ^ 

. , “ May I. ask, sir,” sa'id Mrs. Sparsit, “ have 
you been i^ffied this morning t ** 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

JMay I inquire, sir,” pursued the injured 
wfoan, whether iamtheuufortuuate cause 

your having lost your temper 1 ” 

“J?ow, I’ll tell you what, ma’am,” said 
:dfeaiu}erby, “I am .not- come here to be 


j bulUeiiff. A^emale^may be liighffy oonnieeted, 
but she can’t be permitted to bother and 
j badger a mam in my position,: and I am not 
‘ going to put up with it.” (Mr. Bounderby felt 
lU pecessaiy to get on p foreseeing that if ho 
allowed of details, he would-be beaten). 

Mrs. Sjmrsit first elevated, then knitted, 
her Coriolaniaii eyebx'ows ; gathered up her 
work into its proper basket ; and rose. 

“ Sir,” said she, majestically. “ It is appa- 
rent to me that I am in your way at present. 
I will retire to my own apartment.” 

“Allow me to open the door, ma’am.” 

“Thank you, sir ; I can do it for myself.” 

“ You had better allow me, ma’am,” said 
Bounderby, passing her, and getting his hand 
upon the lock ; “ because I can take the op- 
portunity of saying a word to yon, before 
you go. Ml'S. Sjwirsit, ma’am, I rather think 
you are cramped here, do you know ? It 
fippears to me, that, under my humble roof, 
there’s hardly opening enough for a lady of 
your genius in other people’s affairs.” 

Mrs. Spai’sit gave liini a look of the dark- 
est scorn, and said -wMth great T>olitenea8, 
“ Reall}’^, sir ? ” 

“ J have been thinking it over, you see, 
^>mce the late affairs have happened, ma’am,” 
said Bounderby ; “and it aj)pear8 to my poor 
judgment ” 

“ Oh ! Pray, sir,” iMrs. Sparsit interposed, 
with sprightly cheerfulnesH, “ don’t disparage 
3’our judgment. Everybody knows how uner- 
ring Mr. Bounderby’s judgment is. Every- 
body has had proofs of it. U must bo the 
theme of general conversation, Di9j)arage 
anything in yourself but your judgment, sir,” 
said Mrs. S]>arsit, iangliing. 

Mrl Bounderby, very red and uncomfortable, 
resumed : 

“ It appears to me, ma’am, I say, that a 
different sort of establishment altogether, 
would bring out a lady ot '^our powers. Such 
an establishment as your relation, Lady Scatl- 
gers’s, now. Don’t you think you might 
find some affairs there, ma’am, to iuterlcro 
with 1” 

“ It never occurred to me before, sir,” i-e- 
turned Mrs, Sparsit ; “ but now you mention 
it, I should think it highly probable.” 

“ Then suppose you try, ma’am,” said Boun- 
derby, laying an envelope with a cheque in 
it, ill her little basket. “ You can take yonr 
own time for going, ma’am ; but perha^ in 
the meanwhile, it wiU be more agi*eeable to 
a lady of your powers of mind, to eat her 
meals by herself^ and not to be intruded 
upon. 1 really ought to apologise to yon- 
being only Josiah Bounderby of Coketowu— 
for having stood in your light so long.” 

Pray don’t name it, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Sparsit. “ If that jxirtrait could apeak, sir, 

^ — but it lias the advantage over the original 
of not x^osaessing the committing 

itself and disgusting others, — it would 
I testify, that a long x>$riod ],ihs elapsed since 
' 1 first habitually addressed it as the pic- 


Chwle^DidLeni.] 


of a NoolUe. Nothing that a Noodlie a-week, until the smainiow’s of the mominj^? 
does^ can awaken s^nse or indignation ; Probably he had'^hat much fore-knowJetlge, 
the proceedings of a Noodle can only inspire knowing hie men. 
contempt.” 

Thus saying, MrB. SparBit, with herBoman Here was Louisa on the night of the same 
features like a medal struck to commemorate day, watching the fire as in davs of yore, 
her acorn of Mr.* Bounderby, suryeyed him though with a gentler and a Imml.ler 'face, 
fixedly from head to foot, swept disdainfully How much of the future might arise before 
past hin^ and ascended the staircase. Mr. licr vision ? Broadsides in the streets, sigoed 
x^uuderby closed the door, and stood before with her father's name, exoner.atiiJg the late 
the five ; projecting himself after his old ex- Stephen Blackpool, weaver, from 'misplaced 
plosive mamier into his portrait-and into suspicion, and publishing the guilt of his j 
luturity. with such exteumuiou as his i 

yeai*3 and temptation (he couM not bring ] 

Into how much of futurity ? He saw Mrs. himself to add, his education) might beseech ; 
Sparsit fighting out a daily light, at the points were of the Present. So, Stephen Blnck- 
ot all the weapons in the^ ieiHale armoury, pool's tombstone, with her father’s record of 
with the gi'iidging, smarting, peevish, tor- his death, was almost of the Present, for she 
menting Jjiuly Scadgers, still laid up in bed knew it was to be. These things she could 
with her mysterious leg, and gobbling her in- plainly see. But, how much of tlie Future ? 
sufiicient iucome. down by about the middle A working woman, christened Itacliaol, 
of every quarter, in a mean li‘ ile airless after a long illness once again apiiearing at 
lodging, a mere closet for one, a mere crib the ringing of the Factory hell, and passing to 
lor tv/o ; but did he^ see more ? Did he and fro at the set hours, a'lnong tlie 
catch any gUmf^e of himself making a show Coketown Hands ; a woman of a pensive 
ul Hilzer to strangers, as the rising young beauty, .always dressed in black, hut sweet- 
inaii, so devoted to his maaters great merits, tempered and serene, and even oliecifiil ; 
wlio had won young Tom’s place, and had who, of all the people in the place, alone 
almost captured young Tom himself, in the appeared to have compassion on a degraded, 
times when by various rascals he was spirited drunken wretch of her own sex, wdjo was 
away ? Did he see any faint refloction of his sometimes seen in the town secretly begging 
own image making a vain-glorious will, of her, and crying to her ; a M'ornau working, 
whereby five-aiid-twenty Humbugs past five ever working, but content to do *41, and pre- 
and fifty years ofage, each taking upon himself ferriiig to do it as her natural lot, until 
the name, dosiah Boimderby of Coketown, she should be too old to labor any more? 
should for ever dine in Bounderby JTalJ, for Did Louisa see this ? Such i\ tin Jig was 
ever lodge in Bounderby Buildings, for ever to be. 

attend a Boundoi*by chapel, for c-ver go to A lonely brother, many thousands of miles 
sleep under a Bounderby chaplain, for over away, writing, on paper blotted with tears, 
be out of a r»ounderby estate, and thatherwordshadtoosotuicometnie, and that 

lor ever nauseate all healthy stomachs with all the treiisures in the world would bo 
a vast amount of Bounderby balderdash and cheaply bartered for a sight of her dear face? 
bluster i Had he any prescience of the day, At length this brother oouiing nearer home, 
five years to come, wdien Josiah Bounderby wifh hope of seeing hei’, and being delayed 
of Coketown was to die of a fit in the by illness ; and then a letter in a strajige 
Ck>ketowa street, and this sjuue precious hand, sayii^g, “ho died in hospital, of lever, 
will was to begin its long career of quibblo, such a day, and died in peuitenco and love of 
pliiiuler, false pretences, vile example, little you; his last word being your name \ ” 
service and much law 1 Probably not. Yet Louisa sec these things 2 Such things were 
the portrait was to see it all out. to be. 

Here wtis Mr. Gradgriiid on the same day. Herself again a wdfe — a inotheiwloviDgly 
and in the same hour, sitting thougiitful in watchful of her children, ever careful that 
his own I'oom. How much of futurity did they should have a childhood of tne mind no 
he see ? Did he see himself, a whitediaired less than a childhood of the body, as knowing . 
decrepid man, bending his hitherto indexible it to be even a more beaulilul tilings Ulid 
theories to appointed ciixsumstauces ; making a possession, any lioarded scrap of whlchk 
his fhctB and figures subservient to Faith, is a blessing and luippiness to the wisest 1 
Hope, and Charity ; and no longer trying to Did Louisa see this ? Such a thing was never 
grind that Heavenly trio in his dusty little to be. 

mills ? Did he catch sight of himself, there- But, happy Sissy’s happy children loving 
fore much despised by his late political as- her ; all children loving her ; aSe, , grown 
Bociates ? Did he see them, in the era of its learned in childish lore ; thinking no inno- 
being quite settled that the national dustmen ceut and pretty fancy ever to .be,. de8|)i0ed.; 
have only to do with one another, and owe U'ying hard to know her humbfer 
no duty to an abstraction called a People, creatures, and to beautify tlxeir livia .*uf ifia- 
“ taunting the houorable gentleman” wjth this chiuery and reality Vith those 
and^witU that and with what not, five nights graces and delights, without wliioh-tl^'hije^. 
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of iiifaney will wifliw «j>, the 'a(iMNjicrt, phy- ' we have l)eMi taklM te oU for the 

s.cal inaliftood tnfl be morally etaii death, fleet. She has tweaty-fowr gang. Shedoesnot 
and the plainest naSon^ prosperity flgans go feat ; she is to® aid for ibat. Besides, we 
can show, tviU bo the Wi’iting ou tho Wall, «T*e not good sailors. We have beoji oririsiiio* 
—she holdinff this course a-is part of no fantastic about, looking for <^reekf»iratea, and keeping 
vow, or bond, or brotherhood, or sisterhood, watch over tho safety of the Tfirikiifo islands 
or pledge, or covenant, or fancy dress or fancy in the jEgetai. I should like to go into the 
fair ; but, simply as a duty to be done,— did Black Se-i, th^ would be nwe ebtooe of a 
Louisa see tliese things of lieraeif l These prize. The ^ck Sea swvma with asirtral 
things were to be. vessels. Tlie ISnglisIi GoveTsment have 

Dear reader ! It rests with yom and me, warned them not to go there, but they will 


snail sii wiwtngjiU'r Dosoiiis ou tneiiearui, to have nothing to do with your quarrels; the 
See the ashes ot our fires tiini gray a*^ cold, conseqneuceisthey dogo,andajretftkeii. One 
THE END. * (jf ycur^ shipB canght a schooner the otlier 

— day. gJae had a cargo worth eight thonsand 

THE ROVING ENGLISHIVIAN. pounds on boai-d. She will be sold, and there 

THE SEA CAirTAiN AND HIS SHIP. wUl be a fine amount of prize money. I wish 


The compliiueuta are over— there have Ifeen I had it. But we have se^n nothing, 
a good iiiffliy of them— and the sailor sits How do we act wlien we meet a suspected 
ciuicd up beside me on a most uiicom- ship ou the liigh seas ? 1 will tell 3 'ou. Lut 
pri>j»r 6 ang little rofa in his narrow low it isi pretty much the same whether susper-lcd 
cabin. Twisting myself round as ucarjy or not suspected. We signal ht»r to hoist lier 
a.s possible, I front him fairly, and we colours, and send somebody on board of us 
examine each otiier with much licnevo- with her papers. If they are all riglit, wc 
lence. So much, indeed, that the fiu^chead say good-day, and theiHi is an end of it. IJnt 
of my iriond quite Rhinea with it. ,He is j if there is anything odd about them, wi! send 
about fifty, a fijiu'e man, with a alight stoq). au officer ou board, and w^e can tc-il by 
He wears a brown sui tout coat, rather too the language ami appearance of tho crew 
long for him; and with buttons outrageously what she is. and what she is about. If she 
U 4 tinei‘ous. His trousers are short. If he has deceived up, we tow' her along into tlie 
wore to mount on a donkey with tlieni he neai*est port, Bhc is sold there if there is a 
■would have the sort of qipearaiice which good bid, if not she is sent to Conptautliio])le. 
twunljy occasions enthuBiastic delight to u fciometimes our Government buys her, and Ave 
turbulent boy ocracy. He wears double shoes, j get one hnlf her value, the Sultan gets the 
and the inevitable tVz. other. There is no mistake about that, not 

For the rest he is as unlike the' idea 'which in the least : ive are never delraiided of a 
you have cherished oi‘ a nautical Turk as can para. The half Ave get m divided among us; but 
bo. He has n hale mottled face, and a cold 1 do not know in wlitit proportion. I never 
agreeable blue eye. He is completely shaved, took a prize, worse luck ; I wish 1 hnd ; I 
His voice is^pleasant^ and he has an «iiib woulfUell youiuamomeut. Turks and! Nitons 
nently practice way of yaking, which sounds ! should tell cacli other everything. All tlmt I 
morte like Lincoln’s Inn tivau the shores of‘ know is, that I should get the largest share if 
the Bosphorus, l^et us put him on his hobby, we took a pi’ize ; the rest would be divided 
Two men who have never seen, each other among the crew by Government. I might 
befoie, ajid have not perhaps two ideas in have the distribution of it if it were a veiy 
common upon any conoeivuble subject, hold small sum, not otherwise : we do not do things 
but adull couvorsation, unless one wdil consent in that way; we are very sharjily looked after, 
to mount his particular liobby, and the otlietr How is our navy recruited ? Oh, there 
is cou^ut to look on with a mUd and subdued is no ditficulty about that; the sailors 

. come of thamselves mostly ii’om the inlands. 

Iklldo my CKocllent acquaintance ;justlce, 1 If they do not come they are sent. The local 
must admit that I have no difiioulty in th4 authorities look to that. 1 should like to see 
.sespoct* He is not one of those stubborn the man w1k> would not go as a srIIot if he 
biTstUng gentry who require coaxing <nr were sent. They like it, however. 1 received 
shoving up into the saddle, and who may-be fifteen volunteers the other day at C^ios, and 
prick your fingers for your pains. Quite the might, jiave had fifty. Their term of service 
contrary : he vaults into it with a bounding m eig^ years, if they have been wounded 
sprhtg, and is oil' to the uttermost ]>arts of ^eyget good pensions ; about thirty shillings 
w earth In a less time than it would Iiave a month, sometkues more, and may live any- 
token a slcr^man to pronounce the oabaliih where they please. When they first come on 
tic words “ jaejk iRobinsoa,*’ He will puU up board they receive only four shilliugs a month; 

^ preaenily^ and we shall take breath. their pay increases eveiy year. A steady 

^ Ya^ saypiyapuneol^m^calfo^ man is aure to do well in the navy, and to 

w hobby (edikh is bis, own ship) at, once become an ^cer in a fow years ; although 
im a^rntterytheshipis we do not.Bke the officew who have been 
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before the liihst ; fbr they -cannot read their 
ofrdera fi-om the Admiral, and are obliged 
to show them to somebody ^lio can. This 
makes things knbwn ^vliicli ought to be kept 
secret. I was not made ah officer in 
this way. I was appointed by favour, 
Now officers are made at the naval schools; 
wliich turn out some very good ones. 
They enter os midshipmen. Tliey pass an 
carnniimition, and then may or may not be 
minie lieutenants. 

Our crew live very well. Should you like 
to taste tlieir dinner ? It is just ivady. Here 
eohies a mess just going to be served. Sue ! 
artichokes in a rich brown gravy, and wiili 
ate wed bits of meat among them ; aHo a 
tlii(rk white soup. Do you like it ? So, that’s 
right ! Another mouthful, oh ? You won’t ! 
Haidi Voussouf! (be ofi'.Tno !> 

It is iinnosaible to do away with flog- 
ging in the navy. Tiic s;iilors go on 
.shore, and bully quiet people. There 
would be no keejnug them in order with- 
out the lash. Wo do not bow-string; 
tliose times are gone bv. Capital puni.sh- 
meiit is onl}^ for murder, or tie.‘is(m in 
w;a*-tiino. Tf a man deserts wc give him a 
Inindrod and twenty thumps willi a double 
j‘ 0 ]M!S 'unl, about as thick lound as your 
wrist. Tills leaves a wound on his back as 
big as your hand. Sonu‘tvmes it inovtiiles, 
then he dies ; sometimea it does not, and he 
lives. These, however, are cjctrcme oases. If 
any of my men were to run iiM'ay, I should 
let them go, and bo at no bother about them. 
This ia, peihaps, why they stay. 

Wo are very fond ot ’I'isihng. We hai’e 
rule.s about it in the same way as you have. 
Tiu' rank of a captain m determined by the 
number of guns in his vessel. The captain 
wlio h.Ms the lowest guns ]rays the visit. 
JLc la saluted, ami i\hen tin? visit is returned, 
there is luiotlicv salute ; after which both 
salute their flags with twenty-one 
rounds. Tlint is to say, silly people who like 
a noise do this. Some of our captains are 
more sensible, and spare tlie powder. 

Ye.s, my uniform is very comfortable, but 
you are not to suppose that this old bro\ni 
coat is my full uniform. Ileaveu forbid ! 
1 have one so distressing to wear that I 
could by no means pass two hours in it; 
I keep it for grand occasions. I used to have ■ 
the jiishan, — ^alar^ golden modal ornamented 
with diamonds. Everybody had the nishan 
in those days. It was a sim djf rank like 
the epaulette with you. I have not got it j 
now ; a year or two ago the sultan called 
them all in. It was said to be a measure of 
economy : hut nobody has yet known what 
hajs become of the nishans which were re- 
turned, I was much distressed at being 
obliged to return mine. It was a pretty 
ornament, and I had just laid in a large ; 
supply of the regulation ribbon. I now use 
that ribbon indeed for my watch, but my 
friends joke me about it. W© saalors, how- 


mr, are not ric^ and cannot iffind to thro'*' 
away anythin^j. 

Mind you do not tumble down tlie ladder. 
It is very dark down there. That iswhei'O 
file men sleep. Here are the hooks for. ham- 
mocks, 1 do not know anything about venti- 
latiot), though 1 am ready to learn. The 
small-am^, aa you say, are all old, woni- 
out, and w’^ould, I dare say, not do much 
execution in. battle. Our great guns, how- • 
evei-, are newer, and very good indeed. 
That is an officer's cabin. lie cannot lie 
down in it ; he must go to aleej) sitting, and 
there is noplace for the light to come through. 
W© have a surgeon on ' boai’J. That is his 
room. He is a pivipeily qualified man, & 
Greek ; but when he is not hei'e, I serve out 
the medicines myself. When the men first 
Join they are always asking for medicine; 
but, tinbt mo, wlien tliey have had a dose or 
two, they leave off. 

\Veil, I am sorry you are going, but it 
is belter to put «.fi‘ belbre sunset, or else 
we shall not be able to gi\*e you a salute. 
\Ve might forget that it W'as sunset for a 
little while ; but the cutter anchored oft the 
sliore there, is sure to announce it with her' 
guns. We never give salutts after sunset. 

I do not know wdiy ; or wliy "we give salutes 
all : fXfjepi that tliey shake the ship a good dea^- 
I am sorry wc cannot hoist a flag for you, be- 
cause we ha^e not got one. Many thai»|[^ ' 
fur jour vi.Hit. 1 hope you have not been 
disappointed. My shin is not so floe or so 
clean as Admiral Slade^^s. But then Admiral 
Slade has done a great deal for our navy, in 
a very quiet and sensiblo innnner. We ought 
to be veiy much obliged to him— 'aitd we are. 
There was never an utiicor more able amd more 
popular* But we cannot learn everything at 
once ; by mwi by there will be a great difiei*ei5ce , 
in our navy. Therelias already l^en an immense 
improvement, — there wnll be a greater. 

And so a good night to you, old gentle- 
man ; a more communicative easy-going 
fellow never mounted a hobb}'-horse, Ihritons 
and Turks, as you say, should be on , 
good terms. Come and smoke a pipe with 
me when yon are next ashore ; we will have 
some bottled porter, and a yticii of any ' 
lengLli you please. 1 W'onld say, moi'e, but 
tlie rusty luil of the oompantun ladder has 
given way in my hand ; and t am prse- 
cipitated into the boat with souse indecorum, i 
and presently a salute nearly blows us 
the water. Our boatiuen (there are f^n of 
them) pause upon their oars as the guns 
blazing. When they cease, we take off our 
hats in acknowledgment, and the chatty ol“ 
boy looks after us from his Shaky pocp^l 
we go upon our way. Hs ^‘how goc^i 
ing with one of his officers, and aesmSldgm 
satisfied with the -world in general. ^ ' . 

Although the Turks Imvc possSssed 
formidable navy for centurfos, 
have almost invariab^ been 
the ^at naval batA of 






/ f<&nd ohamed Wr'tlie W/tSiid TelestsfiS^ 

'vicJtovs. The 6l<i Sftllee 'Bovera^ trere' 
)[ 2 fkvigate<l by renegad^'; even ablate aa 
iflie 3at11e of Navarjuo there were Bayah 
' ^atH'wains, helmsmen, gunners, on board 
the Turkiali meu-of-w^, compelled to iifeht 
^gaiust their friends and co-rcligionists nnae^ 
She threats of immediatedeath from their Moa* 
f lem master^ I must not lose this opportunity 
of relating an anecclbte once told by a Greek 
OTitleman, illustrative of the altainraenta of 
, the. Turks in seamanship five and twenty | 
^e»TQ ago 

At the conclusion of the Greek insurrection 
' in eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, the 
' Tfi^ks fcWnfed every Greek out of their naval 
’ aervice. Henceforth they were determined to j * 
fight, work, and navigate .their ships them- 1 * 
smves.' The first they could do inditferently | ^ 
well, the second and third not at all. The j * 
seamen\lranglited onboard ship by the marine I : 
conscription did not know the use or even the ! ^ 
name of oiie single spar, block, or rope ; ■ 
and the officers were utterly ignorant ^ 
of tlm terms of the nautical vocabulary 
! whereby to convey their orders to their men. ^ 
Moreover, the men could not iiave understood ’ 
them if they hail been as learned in nan- ^ 
" tical filing as an Unglisli boatswain or a ! 
]Dutch skipper. In this dilemma, the Turkish ’ 
nav^ iftstnictora hit upon an ingenious plan. ^ 
They^Symbbliscd and named the various parts j 
of thi vessel by Hiiythiug that came nearest ' 
to band. TJiey tied a pear, for instance, to ^ 
the mainmast, a pomegranate to the niizen- j j 
mast, a bunch of giapes to the foremast, i J 
The poop Was distiimoiished by a string of ' 
onions, the forecastle by a basket of figs, the * 
ropes by vine leaves or boughs of trees : the ^ 
dincreut sails by pipe-stieka, mutton-l»ones, * 
xico'b'ags, or any other convenient odds and ’ 
ends. • ] 

Here- was a new nautical dictionaxy in- ^ 
vented at once : * * Haul down the pipe- ‘ 
' stick ! ” Take two reefs in tlie rice-bags ! ** ^ 
. “ ^Und by the OTapemast ! ” “ Go forc'd * 
. to ihb onion-castle ! ” were as good words of ] 
' ebmmrbnd when the sailors understood them ^ 
ifvrtuch they soon learnt to do) as the correct 
A-ones-; and men who on theii' arrival on ^ 
scarcely knew a clew-line from a ^ 
v;ibage^ahc&or, or stem from stern, speedily ‘ 
ilacgulml a competent knowledge of at least j 
'ljjie.'di&rent parts of the ship. 


MINE HOST. 

f Owe wiih a landlord woudroul fiuo 

< \ A. weary guo« I tamed ; 

^ gnlden pippin >vaa his sign 
, V . Upon a ei'oeo branch caiTied. 

J' , '* He was a goodly Apple>tree 

'With whom I took my leisdre; ‘ ' 
toellowcd 

v'He-gavo mb^of-faii troMura ' . <■ 


to that Bdaike ^DBteVgvoen 

'■ ' " F«i] many a guest ll|^b>iringing ; 

• A mary feast they stating I ween^ , 
leapt, and sang fiieir oioj^og. 

My, rest to take^ my couch I made 
p.h mattress of green clover ; 

Thd landlord with bis own broad shade 
Carefully spread me overi ■ 

1 rose I eallfid'to pay the score. 

But, no 1 he grandly boweth : , 

Now, root and fruiti for .evermore, 

■^od bless liim while ho growetli ! 

. FLYING COACHES. 

M6NDAT the third of May, sixteen hundred 
!an<l siaity-nine, was a stirring morning in 
; Oxford, As tli©. oarly light dawned, gown 
I and town were pressing with eager steps and 
I ea<ier looks, into High Street ; even the college 
authorities were awakened from their morn- 
ing slumbers. What was the cause ? Oxford, 
within the memory of middle-aged meu, had 
witnessed more limn one stirring scene. 
Along this same High {Street, in sixteen 
humlreil and forty-two, CUiarles tlie First 
rotle from the light at Edgeliill with his 
two young sons, and lii.s uejihews, Muiu’ice 
and fiery iiupert, and banners that had been 
borne away, — but not in tiiumph, — and his 
red coats following. All the l^ells rung out 
theii*, loudest jwnls, and hooded dignitaries 
knelt liunibly before his blajc^ty, ofiei-ing not 
only their lives and fortunes, iis tiie modern 
j phrase goes, but theii* chei islied store of col- 
I iegc plate — soon afterwai’ds iiucereuioniously 
taken, fujd melted down, with scarcely a word 
of thanks from the Lord’s anointed. Then, 
that fiaal Midsummer day, sixteen hiuidred 
anil forty-six, wdieu the guiri.son of Oxford 
mnrehed^oat, and, welcomed by no glad cheers 
nor sweet chimes, the gallant Farliurnent 
troopers, heralded by the peremptory blasts 
of the trunipcc, os they passed along on their 
noble grey chargers, — hell broke loose,” as 
Antony A Wooil amiably remarks, — pioneers 
of freeidom, as oar readers will rather call 
them. 

But it was neither the triumph nor downfal 
of Church and King, that now summoned the 
eaidy multitude into High Street : it w^— 
carefully noted down in Antony’s diary, 
as. the most important event of the half year, 
*Hhe first day that the flying coach Went 
from Oxford to Ijoudon in one day ! ” 
Stage coaches,— lumbering, weoi'ying wag- 
goU'Uke vehicles— had long been in vogue ; 
and in one of these Antony & Wood himself 
had paid his first visit to Loudon two years 
before, jogging along the road at the rate 
of two or three miles an hour ; the wearied 
travellers lodging, at night at Beaconsfleld, 
and performing the journey in two days. 
It WM no wonder Uiat all Oxford was in 
a fever of ercltement ; a journey of two 
rdaya crowded^ and cantered, and galloped 
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into one day ! Fifty-fiw mile^ between mrnrwe 
and sunset ! What* iucreclibje awiftnesa ! 
'Would that a picture of this wondrons 
machine ' had beep preserved ; although from 
representations of later specimens, \ve can. 
make a picture of it for ourselves, as it stood 
at the dopr of, the tavern over against All 
Souls College, on that eventful morning. A 
huge wooden box, covered with leather, not 
much unlike the Lord Mayor's state coach, 
minus the painting, the gilding, and the carv- 
ings ; with a great length of axletree, the wheels 
seeming to run away from the coach, and 
the coach box a veritable box, filled with 
ropes, and spare traces, and hamtner, and 
screw drivers, and nails — contingencies of a 
journey to Loudon witli several breaks-down 
inevitable. It was intended to carry six, the 
usual number ; and, as worthy Antony informs 
us, it li.ad a boot on each side : .in ugly 
pi*ojeetion, not unlike a small sentry box at 
each door, in which additioi'al passengers 
were sometimes stowed, hut intended, in this 
fiyiug conch probably for luggage. Master 
Aiitmiy fl Wood, bound to London to consult 
the Cotton manuscripts, Mr. IJalloway, a 
coiinsollor of Oxford (afterwards a judge), 
and four university men, took their scaU ; 
and then, according to the vice chancellor’s 
especial order, precisely as St. Maiy’s chimes 
tolled six, off went the flying coach into High 
Street, with its precious freight, followed 
doubtless, by the anxious fears of a wonder- 
ing crowd as to whether it would make its 
appearance in London, by the appointed 
time — seven in the evening — without some 
dreadful accident. 

Over Magdalen bri»Ige, over Shotover 
Hill, along the pleasant road, startling the 
rustics as it flew. The public of High 
Wycombe and Beaconstield, whei'e the pas- 
sengers, in the old time, put up for the night, 
came out to gaze at it. Tlirough Uxbridge and 
Acton, wdiile the sun was yet liigh, along by 
desolate Shepherd’s Bush, by the lonely gravel- 
pits, past the gallows at Tyburn, past the Lord 
Mayor’s banqueting house, where that hon- 
ored dignitary was accustomed to 'take his 
spiced cake and cool tankard after hunting 
the hare in Marylebone fields, and finally 
down into the Hayinarket, then full of inns, 
because of the market for hay. There, punc- 
tually and wonderfully, by seven of the clock, 
Master Antony informs us, “ we were all set 
down at our inn.” 

Whetlier Oxford, although never remark- 
able for ,go-a-head ways, took the initiative 
in this flying coach movement, we know not; 
but, from the Oxford historian, we»’have the 
first account of this neck-or-nothing travel- 
ling. We find from him too, that the ex- 
periment answered well, w'hile from other 
sources we learn that nearly every town within 
fifty or sixtv miles of the metropolis soon 
Iwasfced a similai' conveyance. Even Chester 
and Exeter were brought within three days* 

journey of London^ Such iiinovatit^us cofuld 


toot ^ bassed:qi^t(ifljbJj: 
jested Jin teresta |n |Ti'a 

in waggons, ani) in all the other ^ 

Wys oC travelling. Justices at quai^y 
aiona denounced these flying coaches "aS ; 

I ridu of the country, offering temptations 
country squires ana squiresse? to spend their • 
money in London. Ilorse-fumiture make^,.^ 
and carriers who, like Hobson, kept slo 
many nags for riders, but did not possess a ^ 
horse of their own, joined in the outcry. 
But, the public paid little heed, and went /oh 
establishing and patronising flying coa(^6S ih 
all directions. Bapid journeys to Beadblg 
could be had for seven shillings ; to Oxford j 
for ten shillings ; to Northampton for sixteen ' 
shillings. The fares of co.ache8 that performed j 
their journeys in two days were from London 
to Bath twenty shillings ; to Bristol and 
jto Salisbury twenty-five shilliugs. There ' 
were, however, other expenses, in the form 
of fees to coiachmen, which the indignant | 
writer, from whose litt® pamphlet we have 
obtained the foregoing list of j)nces, carefully 
sets forth ; it being his espcinal endeavour I 
to prove tliat Flying Coaclies .are a j^esti- 
lent invention, injurious alike to horses and ' 
men, to his Majesty’s excise, to his liege . 
subjects’ health and comfort, indeed to the J 
l»est interests of the realm by land and ter* ^ 
water, , f.V 

This little pamphlet, bjr one John Cresset^ la 
! probably unique. The title is "Be^isons 
' Suppressing such Stage Coaches and Caravimii; ^ 

I as are unnecessary f* and the date is sixieen \ 
hundred and seventy-two. The reader will 
perceive that the very title begs the question ; 
but, logic has no share in John Cresset’s com^ 
position, wliich is a specimen ,of a kind of. 
argumentation not unknown to country . 
gentlemen, even in the present day. That 
these coiiclies, especially when set up within 
forty or fifty miles of London, are one of .^ihe ‘j ■ 
greatest, mischiefs that have of late y<^an i 
happened to the kingdom, is the intr^ppf^ % 

I tory rem.ark ; and this is enforced by 
poser, What encouragement is there 
man to breed horses, if that lazy , hala^Opr'S' 

I riding to save their tine clothes be in4uljg^41 
I in; for there are not ncai* a fourth part,,jff’^;;t; 
saddle-horses that used to be kept 1 
j “ even the largest stage coaches^ 

I Chester, and £;deter, each with, forty ,^T: 

I a-piece, carry eighteen passengers a 
or from London, which comes 
'hundred and seventy-two persons 
I year ; now, would not these paswii|ei»."r^^® 
I quire many more, horses if they rode 
I more, his Majesty’s excise auffer.s, 
four or five travel in a coach 
twenty or more in a car<avan,'g^itt;^me«jv^^O 
ladies, without Berv.mts, and^wBstii^a 
drink on the road ; now 
! back is drouthy work ; moj^ovey,,. 
men have, their servants 
must drink, the excised alfe .ahd 
of the small drink, -brewed jby 




^ 1:]^t{»«i:ierjeq4ii«iai^r^£^^ 

' good tv icsM^o, wiiextead mxipoMevOfNi 

coadies actually fsave, |»eo^*fl cbtbes.’^ 
dreadtull 

Wlwt will the reader think of the foUdw- 
iug outdt for 'a toraveller by 8 tago*eoa^^ 
in the reign, of Charles the ^cond? 
, Now in coaches gentlemen wear a silk smt, 
an Indian gown with, a soah, silk ato<^>> 
ings, and beaver hats, and carry no 
otlier with them, because they escape the wet 
. and dirt.” Why g^tkmen even used coaches 
to go to and from their country houses, and to 
^y visits : an unpardonable crime in the eyes 
. of John Ch-esaet. Then this plea&ant means of 
escape iirom the wet and dii*t causes country 
gentlemen to make journeys to London, and 
country ladies too, and then they must buy 
iiuo clothes there, and then they get into 
a perverse way of wjuiting everything from 
Xiondon, whatever iwosts. Nor is the con- 
sumption of food at the inns so great, since 
these coaches were set up. “ A coach with 
. four horses carries six pafwengers ; a caraviui 
’ wiili four or five carries twenty or five-and- 
V twenty ; but when they come to an 

' inn, they club togetlier for a dish or two of 

meat, and spend not above twelvepeuco or 
sixteenpence a-piece, though they sleep there. 
TaW .the grand roads of England, York, 
Exeter, Chester ; there are about five hundred 
- inns on each road^irnd these coaches do not 
''call at fiftoen or sixiocn ; so the landlords 
must be ruined.” This imiojeuse number of 
inns must have included every Utile wayside 
public-liouse, but strongly coiToborates the 
remark of contemporsiry writers, as to the 
great consumption of beer and me, as well 
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ike, Mk'f siiop^ azt. double: the pmee of the 
ixaek. Be aJeo meBtlonathat .in the longer 


as to the ^'eat traific along the princijial 
roa^ at wis time. Ajccording to Cre.'^set, 
there must have averaged neaidy three inns 
to every mile. 

Lou<loii herself .is a loser by this tre- 
mendons innovation. It U not very 
clearly made out ; but Mr. Cresset was cre- 
dibly amred that some most worthy trades- 
'men have very much fallen in tlie world. 
Is is not impossible, however, that the plague 
yeiWB, and the fire of Loudon, the extrava- 
gance of the coujit, aiid tlie wretched mis- 
. govemmei)A of the coantiy, might have 
accounted for some trifilng part of the com- 
mercial pressure of that day. Mr. Cres- 
set's iUustration supplies a curious trait 
of the ekl London tradesman's house- 
, keeping. “There are several handicraft 
traikffiaen therein who kept twenty or thirty 
journeymen at work, and spent a quarter of 
bee^ and a carcasq of mutton a week in their 
housea»,who abice these raoning stages and 
caravahs have set have falkn to a couple, 
of appeeatlc0sl^* telk us tkatMgingsm 
X!(mdcm4l^<<a4^e; and^ mx shUliufk % we^ 
,, tiioA ikMtpersoBS wW i 6 ek tom dnitog their 

fittitoa firoui.i 


Exeter, York, or Chester^ were .fifty shillings 
in the Bummer, and forty-five ahilUngs in the 
winter (in the old lumbering coaches the 
price was forty shillings) ; there was also the 
passenger's share for the coachiman’s drink 
on the road, which he calculates at al>out one 
shilling aiul sixi>ence additional each jour- 
ney. Now, when all these expenses ai’© 
added tog^her, judge, says he,, whether men 
may not hire horses all along the road cheaper ? 

John Cresset gathers himself up towards- 
the end for a powerful peroration : “ Thirdly, 
these coaches can neither prove advantageous 
to health, or business ; for what advantage can 
it bo to a man’s health to be called out of 
their beds into these coaches an hour before 
day, to be hurried in them from place to 
place, till one hour, or two, or three within, 
night, insomuch that after sitting all day in 
the summer time, stifled with beat and clioUcd 
with dust, or in winter time starving and 
freezing with cold, or choked with filthy fogs, 
they are often bronglit to their inns by torqh- 
light, when it is Loo Lite to sit up to get a 
supper, and next inoiiiing forced into the 
coach 80 early that they can get no break- 
fast. Is it for a mmi’a health to ndo 
all day with straugijrs, oftentimes sick, an- 
cient, or diseased peivons, or young children 
crying 't 1 b it for a man’s health to travel 
’ w'ith tirwl jades, to bo laid fast in foul ways, 
and foJred to wade u]) to the knees in niirc ? and 
sit in the cold till teams of horses can be sent 
to pull the coach out ? or the tackle, pearch, 
or axle tree broken, or the rudeness of a surly, 
liogged, cursing, ill-tiatured coachman ! No ; 
let men and wouien travel on horseback 
again.” 

Travelling on horseback, however, was not 
altogether a primrose path in those days, 
as the following cbipter of accidents set 
down by worthy Henry Newcome in his 
characteristic diary will show : “ The weather 
being good this day, we sit out about nine. 
By that time we had rid a little above .two 
miles, my coiisia Hannah fell in a dry dittfh, 
and pulled her horse upon her, and cut her 
head very sadly. I was much afilected at it,, 
and would have been content to have turned, 
again. But we turned into a' little town 
called Newton, to Mr. Tret’s, the miiiiatfiv’s 
hoTise, and got the wound dressed and balsauv 
put into it, and the wound bound up, and she 
was very hearty, and concluded after two^ 
hours stay to .go forward. We came next to 
SL N^t’s, which was but ten miles, but Mrs. 

llobiuson, one of our company, 
was tired, and ready to fall' off her horse ; 
the& I wsB forced to take her [that Is, on 
to piSLion beliind him} and Hose, his' 
doognter, frode sifigle nioeimleB ; but ton it , 
rained, and was so. eold on tot phun cham- 
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paigne between St. Neots and Gasobridgej 
that Bose wjis weary, and we were foMed to. 
change again. Bat .Airs. ICatbeiine 
ricle» ixiBouLiich that wc were forced - to 
go at a foot-pace, and it was late and mining;** 
The wretched equestrians* were therefore com- 
pelled to seek tho nearest wayside im^, where 
they met with wretch^! lodging, and still Worse 
GQxnpajiy. Alter getting to Cambridge, where 
they had littlo. pleasure from the incessant 
riiiii, they set out on their return, intending 
for St Neota that night ; " but in our way ako 
were strangely prevented. JMrs. Robinson was 
thrown o# her horse at the bridge, and 
dragged by the feet in the stirrup. She got 
up, was dirtied sadly, but yet unhurt ; and 
after haJf-an-hoiir’s stay, we essayed to inarch 
again, and at the townk eml met our com- 
pany coniiug on foot back again, which much 
amazed me. But we were for. ed to return 
back lo our inn again, for my poor cousiu 
Hannah w'as fallen into a pond, and so we got 
the same lodging, got her to bed, and were 
forced to stay at Canibridge this night also.’* 
It is not diltieiilt to imagine (John Crenseb to 
the contrary, notwithstanding) with what 
delight Mrs. liohiiisou, w'et and weary, and 
cousin ITaiiiitth, with her broken head and 
her cold bath in the pond, would have hailed 
the Flyiiig Coacii. 

But mercilehs John Cresset will give them 
no quarter. To tlie argument that sick 
persons fiinl the benefit of thorn, he 
answers, " if they must ride, let them ride in 
the long wagon coaches, which will do no 
harm — it' prohibited within forty rniks 
(if London,” If poor jw'ople are extra- 
\’'agant enough to travel, ‘^it not fit that 
they should be encouraged in their pride, and 
sutf'ered to ride amongst gcntleuieu, or like 
persons of honour in a coach with four or six 
horses.” In conclusion, JohnGresset, who would 
havn made a most successful Protectionist 
leader atthe present day, declaressokiunly that 
Plying Coaches arc a humbug ; tells the public 
that it lias been imposed upon, and mentions 
many worshiptul justices at tlio quarter ses- 
sions who “ have certifiod to His Mfijesty and 
his honourable Privy Council the great mis- 
chiek ocKsasioued by these conches.” He 
concludes with the recomuiendatiou that one 
coach only bo allowed to each shire town, 
and that, to start but once a-week, “to 
go tliroiigli with the smue horses they 
set forth with, and not to travel above 
thii’ty miles a day. Thus regulated, they 
would do little or no harm, especially if all 
be su})pre$sed within forty or fifty miles of 
Loudon.” 

Wo do not know wlmther any answer to 
tiiis stinging little pamphlet ever appeared ; j 
but so earnest were John Cresset and his! 
supporters to put down the enormity ofj 
'flying coaches, that the following^ year the ; 
' samo pamphlet, scarcely altered in a word, 
was republished under the mors attracstiivs 
titia of “The Grand Concern of England 
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however; .Wto. comforted' 
swift tr^lling^and flying ooaohei^'nnil^m}, 

Xn spite of ooca,sionalaccidi^tsi. Haring^ ; 

ter the greater number seem to have been laid 
amde; this being rendered necessary, esf^ 
dally in the distant parts of the country, , 

by the .unsafe state of the roods, and the ^ 
danger of sudden floods. A sad instance of ' 
the flatter is recorded in the Domestk , 
Intelligeacey of sixt(>eu hundrefl and seveuty- 
nlne. A coach between Boston and Lin- 
coln, was carried away by the violence 
of the Oetober floods, when' all the six pas- 
sengers, together with the horses, wers 
drowned, and the coachman narrowly escaped. 
Ralph Tboresby, in his Diary, sixteen hun- 
drecl and seventy-eight, monrions that all the 
stages in Yorkshire were also taken oft’ the 
road at the approach of winter. When 
nt Hull, suffering severely from ague, iik 
father hired one for their sole use to bring 
them both to Yoi k ; an arraugenmut that weS 
suited the sickly youth, but which as little 
suited the stout Yorkshire clothier, his failier, 
who could not endure the effenuuacy of that 
way of travellmg. In summer time, the 
chief dmiger was from highwaymen, who ' 
sometimes collected in considerable mim- ‘ 
bers. Thus, in the same Doinc'etio-’r 
Intelligence, we read that “several r 

sengez^ both men and women, to tho 
I mmibor of liftecn, going in tdiree or four 
j coaclie.s toward Bidh and Bristol, were set 
upon by some highwaymen (supposed to bo 
stfJdiers), well armed, about Stokechui'ch, in. ■' 
Oxfordshire [a very desolate part at this, 
time) who robbed them all of very con-' , 
sidet-able value.” For such dangers, the Btatfo 
of the roads was ehiefly answerable ; oe , 
rather the country geutlemeu, whose buai- ‘ 
no£isit was to keep them in order; but wlab. 
never did so until compelled by local Acts of 
Parliament to have them mended now sod. 
then. . ' . ‘ / 

Thirty years -liiar Autony it Wood5i'‘«r; 
coach ^ performed its eventful journey, 
ill© Vice-chaucellor’s regulations w^ juat \ 
the same, and the hire, ns then, tsifi •' 
shilliugs. From the lively account tho . 
tator gives of his journey up to London, 

Sir Roger de Goverly’s, with Mrs. 

Arable the great fortune, and the 
and tlie quaker, we find that he. 
veiled at much the same speed an 
stages did, so bitterly denounced by Joihfe 
Cresset forty yeara before. The boots of } 
Oxford flying coach would, however, ha^ 
been of udvaixtage here; for ha telU ua 
captain’s haif-pl£e was placed near 
man, and the drum behind the 
then “our cloak bag*’ was fixed 
the coach. Thus our grosii^^gisBn^ 
ondtbeir sons jolted 
oentiii?y/ untiL Mx. Palmar 
md abused, the 
coachman oa,^ hik\ 
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r > jK* K| 9 ttVi 0 ymg thQ malla b> post coaches, that 
pcrfoini their journey at the avei \ge 
^ jnite of from eight to ten miles an hour — 

; ftyiog coached indeed ' 

I Mail coaches, and fljing ooichos me alike 
)WU no longei, and then hi}>s and mis 
! naps are among the things ptuisel ai^ay for 
' evci bomtliiiiLS (imusin,f incidents occurred 
during these long journeva , and the ver^ 

r ts, the stickmgs fast in the mud an ) 
ns of highwaymen foimed stones to 
amuse stay at home ineu Is, oi news loving 
gentluueu at the O'vening cluls Some 
tunes, these annoyances pi oduced more nu*| 
portaut results, as ab >ut a hutidi cd au I twenty 
years ago. Mi *W found | 

Ml W, foi it IS oulyhy his initial letter i 
ihithe has been handed down topusUiity, I 
was aLondon mercliant will to do in the well i 
to<^o daysot ( toi^je tin J ii st ameieh ujtover ' 
whom the stonns of lif had pissel liohtl^ 
He was tliL eldest s m of a meieh lut in 1 as 
hisiulj liothei had evinced nine melination 
ioi loiniing than iir tin <pint puisiiilH of 
the t niiitin^ house his fathei boiijit him a 
r niiiiissun in tin ainn and k pic ithel the 
ni sjOLous business tothccldci sun Theso 
boys h 1 1 been sti u^h itt lelw I iii cluldht o 1 , 
an I until the f ith< i s death when a slight 
diffeience jicducc 1 i bitiei quaiiel, ind the 
btotheis patted, detci mined to see each cthti 
no xnoi e The yoimgei went ihi o id w ith his 
rfiguneut Tt was said lie went to Arne 
iida^ and then, the eldei alt( either lost sight 
oi Aim, wlule he, m the old house in Gu it | 
$t Jttelens, passed thuty years oi tuiifty t nl, 

, wholly umelieved by hohdsys, but lul | 
days which were only of a single di},nii^ 
srhiSh extended no fiurther than C liels i, an I 
Hornsey^ save on one memoi ible oc asion, • 
Hrhen ha atl^tcljied asfai ns Jspinmy, and actu 
; iiTirnyprrr davshcyonl the liearmg of 
Bo>ii Wur At length a summons c line foi 
i W« to undertake a ventihlo jouiuey— a 
f joujniey <9 Nottuigham where a cou'siu re 
aud, as J4r^ W beliei od this cousin to he 
i 4tb nearest relation now , mid w is anxious to 
( lum m ariiugiiij: Ins iftnrs, as he ha«l 
[ >)ar^ family, the )Olmu^ oi one buudiel 
miles was dele 1 mined upen 
I’J aud his fi lends we le \ei> eaieful 

i, aa t9 ihe partu ulai couch to whir h 1 c, shoul 1 1 
himiidff md at kurth they hxed 
I tile Wondei a lu w st 1^,1 aud six, | 

.U^gas^OUtmachmcfoi half a do/m insi ks, 
j ^IW^lybrnlt, with i cneful diiver and stiong 
Jfuinctually it six o<lotk one hue 
\ mo^uuig} W got into his pi ub 

efi Uopx the Axe Xiin, Aldeiman 
\ avelitis (f lui pi ecious 

heie tUo^^onder i>li?wed 
iJmm At Doustable the black 


gy 0mA the dreary, dingy,] 


giey district, which marked that especial 
tiial to the wheels and axle trees ot flying 
coaches, the Chalk Hills But, if they, 
ascended one side of each eminence slowly 
they descended the othei quickly enough, 
inJ Mr W eyed every hill that rose be- 
foie them vtiy gloomily But thanks to the 
shoeless childion wlio rau along beside them, 
scotching the wheels with small stones, 
they got on very well going up hill but, 
down lull, the coach whiilod along fastri and 
fister, ind at lost actually ovei turned 
I ntnnntely it came down on i soft 
.place — I bank of green turf Ihepassen- 
geis were seon eatneaUd fiom their pi is ui. 
Ml W found I e h id escaped iinhiiit but twi 
of the foui insi ks weio sei c leh hiuise 1 As 
to the Wondei it lay w ith b itte 11 d si It s and 
I hi ken axle tiee, aud ill chance of fin the 1 
Conveyance by tbit michine wis given up is 
impossible 

Wh it w IS to be done ? ‘ W lit f )i the next 
coach th it e line past, said tht e( hnnu 
“and if thoi was looni go on in it Jlie 
two iinlmi t [ issengei s i esoK ed to av ail tin m- 
selves oi tl su cstion and I ef 1 loi ^ i 
CO Ith was seen ikstenlmg the nnliiekv lull 
Itw IS hade I, their wa^io m foi tw -) iii 1 Us, 
Ml W an I tin other passami I k thru 
pi tees in th 1 ondon Expiess in I away 
they wtnt Ihr msides e nsi tcl rt two 
countTMinn alilyaeiy Inn Is mdy die-sStd, 
w li ) displ la e i a ,old simft b )\ — nu st 1 1 lies 
t tk sunfl th n — and a yruiig woi 
xciy plunly ittiicd, but pie asm ^ inllaly- 
likt 

i Ihe chalk 1 ills wei t safi Iv Mirmountt d ind 
the tiiitlleis Went onplcismtlv enough to 
■\Vobui n but theie was cl mgr i now c f iicing 
stuck fast m the V\ obuiii fe mds — indeed if the 
waters were it ill out of beinr^ ) lungi I into a 
mud bath llie hiXpicss tc il i d ng an I the 
wheels were detph indm le deepK iinbe hied 
in wet gri\el The lily erst an mxnus 
look tow aids the bisket lehmd ml yet 
iiiort inxKusly obseiied the w it 1 leak 
iiig in at the ill dost 1 rloors lliey sunk 
deepei and d cpei into the mue, and 
nly by the nil rf a c mutism ms tram of 
horses was the bxprefls piillci out Upon 
teni fiinia He pasBcnr^eis alighted, wet 
aud aligiy, and I einued dmost to the knees, 
but the young woman boie the innovance 
tiuielly mi when Mi W, who hid hern 
struck with hr 1 gentle manncis expicssed a 
hope that hei JiugagL ha 1 1 eei\td n > injury, 
she smiled mouiniully * It is of n > gieat 
V due, she said ihe traces whic h h a I been 
bioktn were quickly mended, and the coach- 
man summoiitd the passtugers to re tnter. 

‘ Yes yes * sail one of the gmtleuien, * We 
had need be quick, that we may pass the 
next five 01 six miles befoie the sun goes 
down * 

< Mo danger of higUw ay men here, I pre- 
sume 1 ’ said Ml W 

** Why , that s fat more than I can watrattii;” 


f CluttleiOiolMiii.] 




»-etonied the first speaker ; “the folk'in yonder [kissing his pwtty 

‘Hof'styo houses* — jtnd it is a good name ence he h»id been uiiConstSous:" \ 


for vtieiii— have but a bad report hereabout ; 
and from thence to BroiighUm highwaymen 
jjick up somewhat sometimes.’* 

A loud seremu from the lady now inter- 
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A loud seremu from the lady now inter- Tirjt resident in Paris who does not'li^ft'v 
rupted the conversation: the arquebusiide in the fashionable quarters thereof ; wli^ae;-;, 
bottle and tlie fan were put iu requisition, purse comj^la him to exist upon the noftttv 
and she stoutly refused to go any further on rituro simple et fortihsante of a studentf# '?.^ 
any consideration whatever. hotel, instead of l)a3’iug daiW visits" 


length, having given her gold watch to one of he may have the wildest kind of social' ' i 
the gentlemen, who promised to put it into liberty. He may wear the hat ho plenses-io / 
his boot should a highwayman appear, and adopt, without remark; lie may give free 'l 
having stow'ed away the gold snulT- box under vent to the exuberance of his fancy in the ' 
the cushion, the laily entered the coach. matter of trowsei'S. Kohody will iuterfer^ / 

‘‘ihit wdiat is the matter with my with him, if he have a relish for a pipe in s- 
dear ?” said ilr. W., surprised by the deadly the Palace gardens close by. Having lia^ 
pideness of the young woman ; ‘“'ycui need his two dishes for breakfast, about ten, W?tU 
not be afraid of liighwaymen ” his half bottle of vin ordinaire, he should be - 

The young woman shook her head. “ God off to his business — i)erhap8 to the dissecting- ; 
grant we may'mect none !” said she. room of a hosjiital, or to the studi(> of some 

The coach now set off, and the snuff-box great painter, his master. But the day is 
lady in a little time recovered her spirits, and cloudless, and the Pantheon stands out against , ; 
was chatting away ; but it was strange to mark the intensely Uue sky, reminding him of a 
the anxious looks of the young woman. " Are sketch by KolJiHs. 

we near Broughton, sir ]” was her (juestiou On such a day the lUssebtinj^-room ov .iJiR© ; 

before they liad proceeded much more than a close atmosphere of a studio is insiipport^WV V^> 

mile. To stroll out, past the interminiible hook-stS|% 

^ “No, we want five miles yet to it,** said the crammed wdtli yellow-covered books; i 

gentleman who had ina<le the remark about a friend, and then saunter '^nto the 

the highwayman; “don’t be afraid. Have liourg gardens, to promensae wldle th.%l|p(|- 
you anything valuable r* of one of the regiments is playing, fa f 

The young woman cast down her eyes, tainlyamore pleasant proceedmg, g 

w'hich were Slc<l with tears : “Nothing valu- laziness iu the very air ; it is impOBsibfatb daf 
able,” 8:ud she, “ but what 1 would not lose anything worth speaking about. Aild then^'^'^i 
fur a hundred pounds.” if the stroller be ati artist, may he hot, 

“Well, if so, my young maiden,” said the walk, study character? There are, 
gentleman, “give it to me, and it shall e’en jpiljr, twenty different ways Of recouciliog' 
go iuto my other boot. Some, keepsake ?” conscience to idleness. On some uio]mih^;|^ 
“ Oh no, sir, only a box of my father’s — a Of lassitude the artist rises witlk weak 
smiif-hox, that he would not pait with, for one the medical student wakes' Witli an 
set with diamonds.” liand ; the writer jninps but of bed 


set with diamonds.” liand ; the writer jumps but of bed 

“ It must be a valuable one indeed,” said reflection that the brain wants relaxat^^tt 
the lady scornfully; and the poor young repose, like the body ; the govermnent'biflBSj^ 
woman burst into tears. is disturbed from his sleep by the snggb«tl|l 

Mr. W. fixed his eyes kindly on her. ’^Aud that a day iu bed will strengthen 
your father seis great store by, it ? ” rally delicate constitution, ancfihat' a 

“Oh yes, sir; it was giveu'him by hw^jpi' certificate must certify to that 
brother more than thirty years a^.” piima donna, rising with a slight 
,Slie drew from her under pocket , a feels that to sing at the concert' she ia, 
small silver snuff-box, and put jt into Mr. to perform at that morning would 
W.*s hand. . ness. And thus we all cheat oursefv^i 

It was well that she did not relinquish her sionally. W 

hold of it, for the old man started, and with These moi^Bi of self-deceit , 
clasped hands exclaimed, “Tlie very box 1 fear, a littlll^ frequent with 
gave to my dear brother the day he came of tiemen who are supposed to study^O^ 
age!” Pantheon. On suck occasions 

Tlie London Express rolled on to Brough- be generally found grouped about 
ton, and there the young woman, alighted, embourg ^ird,ens*-«ome 
and there Mr. W. alighted ; and he was soon quetaire in the Shade of the 
in the poor cottage to which his brother, trees ; oijb^rs Watching the 


years had never been placed in his, axnl i 



«|14 ' - HOTSteOLD 'WOEDS. rt't)n<1u(.‘tfd hj 

Blade for the Closorio dea Lilacs. Here nviy tobacco ia freely borrowed, and as freely lent; 
be seen excoUeiitaamides of the Paris student; clouds of snioko rise into tlie air; ti»e 
from the beardless young fellow with his officers uncorernoiuonsly liglii their eigar- 
roTigh hat upon the back of his head, and his ettc's from tlscir nieir.s i)ipes ; the corptii-als 
extremilicfl cased in irowsera lilting him like group together as the sergeants group 
gaiters; to the Bolenui student, with his together; and the lieulenaiits chatter apart, 
dingy vt»lume unOer his am, spcctiioJes on while a few privates hop about to the 
his nose*, and liis cravat tied carel<*asly polka whioli the n^gimental band is play- 
about liis throat. Hei-o. too, arc groups of iiig. It is a gay scene of cheerful life, 
ladies knitting; and whole squiwlrons of The- officers, with their hands Inuied 
boimcK, with infinite Tarieties of the Paris deep hi their W'onderfully-capacious scarlet 
Iwiby, crawling, an<l squeaking, and tottering, trowsers, bulging from their remarkably 
and lumbling about them. All the boys small waists, laugh, and talk, and smoke 
are little Boldiors ; and those young fellows and forget to look rigid and military ; ladies 
wdio are not aspiriug dnmmiei-s are mimic cluster about, talking lively things ;” stiuleiiis 
generals. To the scrions observer, the recruits, four abreast, mid arin-iii-arm, stroll round 
]iarcc]led out in detaebraente of six, and oceii-- the large ciicle ; and grisettes, in tlicirsnow- 
pying the ground from the steps of the Palace white c7i]>s, and little black mantles, chattel- 
gardens Up to the gates of the Park, look sad about the last quadrille Chiiioisc they 
sneciinens of mi li I ary glory. -As they make daiicod at the Closcric. Tlicsc groujis ; with 
tilbir first attenqits to shoulder amis ; as they childivii rinising huge -wash - h ; ill icr fdot- 
Tccoive the rough thrusts of the pcpjiery little balls in every direction ; and a lew old men 
drill sergeants; .as they undergo the minute in- Bjnmlng theniselvcs on the benches ; make up 
spccLion of tlie commanding officer (who has a scene to which the fountain before tin* 
a luish for one, an angry word for another, palace, and Ihe sjdendid rows of ti-eos ka-’- 
and a threat for a third), their set ex- iiig to it, furnish a pretty backgronn-l. 

, jiressiou of feature gives to them a For the student who is inclined to be 

deailened look, that has ^^ething awful idle to have a scene like this will. in five 
in it. Thcii’ c.yes arc fixed, locking forw^ard; ‘minutes’ walk of his hotid is to be i»owcvhil1y 
the head is held stillly ; the lips arc ui! tiou- tempted. 'When be is tircil of tin- sol- 

" •lc«a; all volition appears to be at an diers, be can stroll into the s]>limt}id 

end. At the Bergeaut’a word of com- kitchen gardens of the ])alace, to watch 
mand firelocks are shouldered ; then the growth of the vines, or to siiilV tin* 
lowered; then the right hand is upon the j perfume of the fniit-blossoms. Tlien, Iheic is 
cartouebe-box ; tlien the cartouche is lifted' a little cafe, absolutely in the jinliee grouiuk,. 
to the iiiuutb, and inserted in the musket ; under the shade of sume magnificent 1 roes, 
then I ho ramrod is ap]>lied ; and the brig! it Theucehemay lounge pastthc orangery, bit he 
rods rise and fall along the line with the pre- pretty gardens close to the palace, sun oimded 
cifiion of steam nmcliinery ; then the mns- by statues of the queens of France. Here the 
ket is again shouldered. Those who have children of the neighbourhood swarm ; h^re 
been in any degree skrw or a.w'kw'ard, are priests, in thin black cassocks and ihree-cor- 
savfigoly reproved ; then the officer makes a iiercd hats, w^alk lei.^nrely about ; and 
dash with his sword at a musket dangding ladios sit to road romances or work embroi- 
cai-ekssly, or seisips a man’s cap, and |nits it il-ery ; -while dozens of little boats swim about 
jauntily upon his head as a soldier sliould wear the fountain basin, and two swans receive 
it. All tire men stand like statues, and a]>peaT their daily supply of biscuits de IMieims fri»m 
so closely to resemble one another, that you the paddling, screaming, delighted little 
wonder liow they sort themselves, and recog^ ship-owners. 

niae their oompanions when they are once When the burning midday sun drives 
dispersed. At a word they presently the idler from the garilcns, the palace of 
fell oil one knee (that which was obseiwed tlie Luxembourg, built for Warie de 
''eneatrd in a leatber band to preserve the Medicis — ^which the genius of Ttubens was 
scarlv't trowirers from the dust) to receive a employed to decorate — remains to be visited, 
charge of imaginary cavalry ; then they rise In the two hundred and thirty years 
and advance one step at a time, with their diirhig which the p.-ilaco has stood, how 
bayonets pointed at an adyigMing enemy ; in many scones of ten-ible interest have passed 
realityat a formidable rowwl^ughing nurses within its walls; upon how much ruined 
«nd delighted children, A^wmn rolls, and greatness have its iron gale*? turned ! Here 
middeiily tliey stack their muskets ; the the Dowager t^iieen of S]«am, -widow of 
rigidity of their feces is relaxed : and tliey the”fii-8t l^ouis, and daughter of the Ih-gent, 
^paway to jointlve crowd gathering aboat passed hor widowhood and died. Here 
the liand posted half way down the avenue, llubens’sdecoi’ation.s and illustrations of Marie 
How they are playing all kinds practical de Medicis were exhibited; and hero were first 
jokes with one another. Hats are knocked off ; shown to the public, in seventeen hundred and 
, incadc fights go on ; tinoliserved pulls of the fifty, a few of the best works of the old masters 
. ears .are given ; and jokCs aa^ piayed even in the possession of the Itoyal Family, which 
c the cwms- Pipes {M«p«ikieed i ■ heeame the nucleus of that splendid collection 
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lotlce Dickcna.] 
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jt-i 'pniiiljiigs now gathered within the walls of 
*■' till.' Jjonvre. lint "when, in seventeen imudred 
and seventy-uinc, Louis the Sixteenth gave 
the pahiee lo his hrother, the Count de Pro- 
(afterwards Louis the Eighteenth), 
liii)> 0 Ti.s’s ]>ictnresand the works forming the 
luiblic gall^ery vere removed, and set apart to 
t»c aikiijd to the collection in the Louvre. 
AVhile llic gloom of the devolution was over 
the fa ni till, dark days fell iipou the palace. 
Ih'fsfiitly, however, it was iloeoraU^d ior the 
Diri'ftory ; then for the Senat Conservateur ; 
then again, in vdgliteeii liundivd and two, a 
jr-dlery of old mnstevs was collected wdlldn 
its \\ alls, to l»e withdrawn] finally to fill nj* 
gn])s in the Louvre galler}’’ in eighteen 
hundred and lilteen. Jt Avas that same Count 
d(' Vi-ovence, who oneo held the palace as 
' liis ]»iivate iiroi^ci’t}’’, and avIio gave iin- 
I.ojlajiff to tlio huiJding afLorwards occu- 
jiifd ),y his clKiuilier of pei’iv, by ordcr- 
Miu ili.-it a. g:i!loi-y of jiaintiugs by modern 
1 M'fiicii artists should be formeiMii one of the 
A', mgs. To carry out this proji-ot soiue of the 
11)01') rfinarkuble examphs of French art 
in tJu" Louvre and the royal p.'Uaces Avere 
I’eiuoM'd tiither. This exhibition, AA'hieh 


ing Scheifer’a Charlotte Corday : three dis- 
tinct copies of Bosa Eonhein’s masteidy 
Ploughed IMeld are peeping from the cnnA'^as : 
De la lioche's Death uf Qneen Elizabeth is 
being reproduced on ibui-'^or five diflerent 
scales: tiie picture of tlic Last Victims of 
the lieign of Terror, by Muller, with Andrd 
Chcp’er as the central figure, is lieing cither 
copied wholesale, or being mer.-ilcssly dis- 
sected into studies;” some copyists taking 
only the head of tlu> poet : oLhoi*s snatch- 
ing the face of a lenifictl w^oman. The 
Aoung Princes in tho Toavci*, by l^e Ja- 
3toche, ai‘e being as mercilessly murdered by 
two copyists as Ihty Averc, in reality, by tlie 
hired assassins. One glance at these imi- 
tators, however, is more intercMling and 
jdeasing than two at the copies. Abuiv are 
women — some young Avomeii — negligently 
dressed. Their cloaks and bonnets are . 
|)ut aside in a heap, and some black la(*>,'* 
t»r a coquettiftli hamlkerchicf, is gracefully lied 
oV'T the Lead. They have ge nerally a sad, 
caVi'Avorn, busineB.s look, and they iiroceed 
Avith theii- painting as lisUi^ssly ns the seam- 
stress goes on Avith hei' sowing. They are 
uudistnrb(^l by tho stare of visitors, and liear^ 


’■jjclml. ^l some oelrbruted ANorks hy J mv id j passing criticisin" Avithout the least oxhibi- 


Cio^, .-M'd Cevard, was opciUMl to tlic ])ubHe 
lor ilie first time in eighteen huiidrcil and 
ei;fM' '11. And this cfdlection is noAV free to 
a,li Ji iveau J umv to spare, and who are 
iii'ini'd A^ilh passports. 

Tiie way to the gallery, up a iiaiTow stone 
,staiiea.se, is iu>t iinjircKsive. It is unlike 
.a Fi ouch a]>i>roach to an arl-galh ry, al- 
'il'oiiuli it migl't scive .such a ]>uri)Ose 


tion of pleasure or resentment. The hopes 
ot fame hiivc been crushed, the ardour A\ith 
which they once contended for jirizes hj' 
quenched. TJiey li.ave reached the summit of 
tlicir arl-destmy ; and every attempt to ec»ftr 
liighcr has failed. There they sit upon their 
little deal stools, witli shabby, dirty paint- 
boxes b(‘Kidc th'em, wielding huge palettes, 
and adding their lirowms and greens with 


without notice in England. A ring :it a | mechanical industry. So do some old ladies, 
boll oil llie first lloor sumnious an im- i who wear spectacles, and a dingy costume, 
j.orlant ]]ersoii in a cocked liat, and green' 
and red liver}, A^dio examines the appli- 
caiiL's passport, takes his cane (for the 
cart of Avliich he eJiarges him two sous) 
mid Jets him loose in tlie gallery. I’lio pic- 
tures in the collection are, generally, very 
a\('! 1 known : it is with the copyists that the 
idih; S.1 udeiil’s interest will lie. liere be is cer- 
t.ilii to meet some friends ; and, as he strolls 
fioin one easel to another, Avith a lively 
Avord for each acquaintance, and a criticism 
oil each co])y, the time flies ouwai’d to liis 
perfect satisfaction. 

These copA'ists arc a peculiar class in Paris, 
who supply the picture-market in all piirts 
of the world, but mostly in Paris, with imita- 
tions of popular x>ainting8. The visitor, enter- 
ing tlie gallery for the first time, if he have 
been many -wrecks in Paris, knowsaliuost every 
picture. Co])ies of them are to be seen in any 
quarter of tho capital : they are heaped up fiu 
tlni shops in the Hue do Seine — they choke up 
the gatew'ays on the Qiiai Voltaire — they 
dangle in the wind outside the gates of the 
Louvre. And hero they are by dozens, lying 
ag.aiTisl the walls, under the originals. Four 
persons, with their ea.selB ingeniously grouped 
within the narrowest possible space, are pamt- 


aud wdio appejir to have b(‘en at work in tlie 
same manner for forty or fifty years. 

The male copyists arc a motley race. 
Some are finished dandies, others arc the 
most slovenly fclloAva it is po.'yiblo to imngine ; 
some have their hair beautifully brusheii 
and pomatumed, and sport shining coats, 
apparently worn for the first iimo : others 
are in greasy, threadbare garments, adopt 
the negligent style of coiffure, and are not 
sufficiently ostentatious to Avash hrmds or face 
very frequently. It maybe perhaps noticotl that 
the latterare, generally, better artists than the 
■well-pomatimied cop> ists. One very dandified 
old gentleman Avho attends the gallery may be 
remarked for the care Avith which he envelopes 
his arms up to tho elbows hi black satin bags, 
to preserve his coat from contacjt with paint 
or vaini.shi*B. 

The student’s idle day is spent altogether 
near the Pantheon. There are mmiy cafes at 
hand, Avhere, avIipii he is tired of the pic- 
tures and the gardens of the Luxembourg, he 
may have his absinthe or his billiards : or 
there are cabinets where he can have hia two 
sous worth of p($pidar literature. But he is 
flossibly not inclined even for the light: st 
readh%, and strolls back to the nourriture 





a^ftresteom • ) 

i" ' ' ' f ' <• ; '■ iH - i ' — ; 

ii^bicH 'jbe ^sjotb at hk ,bwn turoblar from hia own waishing'&tauct ; 
wHh }iia lodgings for about two or three walk up and down Jearuing otf 
eigb^en ahUtlAgs per week. Ihe songe from bite of paper, with :ui .excited 
' of the i<^d to Ima at a atndeiit'^ air ; and tlic lamllatiy sends up a uiessago, 

ho^e1,at'thie]|irk«, i8aaque^^ deelaring that she will not allow any sinolug 

fortifym^ qn^lHiios. Yet, ’at dinner, on tlie part of messieui’s les locataires after 
inblnd^ two or 1}hi'ee dixies, a dessert of eleven o’clock. This message is received 
" ; cOui^se, mid wlim. "felt theii a canlidower is with shouts of derision ; the youii^ fellows 
' , ' a oounse in itself, and a tejjrspoonful of jelly skip, about the poncli bol (which is 
;f,^Upi>ort8, unaided, tho dignity of a dessert, the Freuch-EDglish lor a common brown 
'Still the student is gay at his dinner; and ejtrthenware pan); examine the conb-nts 
, wilt get up, between tlie courses, with one of of the bottles; and stop every man who 
eouipaulon«, dance a. polka round the begins a song, by declaring that he is 
and resume his sealt. He eats his anticipating the ciiteitiinment. Then the 
'■ simple and fortifying ftu-e, laughing at it ah miiater of the c-^remomea opens the pro- 
time, Perhaps this laughter helps his ceedings by making a kettiolul of green 
iv'dlgiestiou, We remember the ecstasies with tea over a spirit himp. This nccom- 
a yonng fellow w^as one day received pUsheil, he half fills the bowl with sugiir ; 

who had returned. from the L<>ng*- then empties a bottle of brandy and a coum- 
fair in the Champs Elys6e.s, with the derable (piantit 3 M>f rum upon it. Tlic lu-xt 
'J.L'Iikb^'f^ence that there wiis a living skeleton 'proceeding is to light the spirit. Thisaivom- 
, '^^tlbtting there, who, be said, had been pliHlied, all the candles are extinguislied. and 
r brought up at a student’s hotel, on nourriture to the glare of the bine flame from 1 lie pnucli- 
sample etfoi*tifiante. On another occasion the bowl, w'liicli mounts a cojiaiderable height, 
.^‘jprodiictioa of an omelette aii ihiim caused a the 'wild young fellows open their conceit. 

jgroataeiisaLiou at the Same student’s In *101 : the As they gesticulate and shout about the 
; 'Wild guests skipping roiand the table, shouting, bowl, they look like the bnrlesiino ilemons, 

, as they pointed to the effort of culinary genius,, Idiie and tiuMclled, wliieh are the deliglit of 
t V', «Alil ^nel kwEel** What a luxury ! children in the opening of a Ohri.si]nas pMi 

Til© dhanercouversationja interspersed gone- tomime. Tlieir songs are chiefl)" laincnis over 







Eenltsidering that two medical pipes are lighted ; and liwly con versa Lion is 
K'Aiititlod. only to five subjects carrjcMl on. Suddenly it is suggested tluit 
Bjoatel yjiti ll them-— per annum the hour for daueing has arri^rk,], door 

K it vH.be seen that to be in of an adjoining room is tiiro»\*A open, di.-^ 
Pi4n glpm,© jOf. th^e is to, be in ' chtsing an apaitnient regularly clea,rud foj a 
hate bodies ' polka. A stranger inylaiitly wonders wliero 
^ittl^gadcnt j the ladies artj coming from ; but he is soon 
de I relieved from any doubt by an invitation 
the from one of the young men to dance witli him, 
iject The night is w.arm ; tho window, s are thrown 
t lip .-upen ; the students remove their coats ; and 
’then, to the fiddle of a fellow-student, danc% 
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